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PREFAOR 


Who  follows  trath  carries  his  star  in  his  brain.  Even  so  bold 
a  thoQght  is  no  inappropriate  motto  for  an  intellectual  workman, 
if  bis  heart  bo  filled  with  loyalty  to  God,  the  Author  of  truth  and 
the  Maker  of  stars.  In  this  double  spirit  of  independence  and 
submission  it  has  been  my  desire  to  perform  the  arduous  task  now 
finished  and  offered  to  the  charitable  judgments  of  the  reader. 
One  may  be  courageous  to  handle  both  the  traditions  and  the 
novelties  of  men,  and  yet  be  modest  before  the  solemn  mysteries 
of  £Bkte  and  nature.  He  may  place  no  veil  before  his  eyes  and  no 
finger  on  his  lips  in  presence  of  popular  dogmas,  and  yet  shrink 
from  the  conceit  of  esteeming  his  mind  a  mirror  of  the  universe. 
Ideas,  like  coins,  bear  the  stamp  of  the  age  and  brain  they  were 
struck  in.  Many  a  phantom  which  ought  to  have  vanished  at  the 
first  cock-crowing  of  reason  still  holds  its  seat  on  the  oppressed 
heart  of  faith  before  the  terror-stricken  eyes  of  the  multitude. 
Every  thoughtful  scholar  who  loves  his  fellow-men  must  feel  it  an 
obligation  to  do  what  he  can  to  remove  painful  superstitions,  and 
to  spread  the  peace  of  a  cheerful  &ith  and  the  wholesome  light 
of  truth.  The  theories  in  theological  systems  being  but  philosophy, 
why  should  they  not  be  freely  subjected  to  philosophical  criticism  It 
I  have  endeavored,  without  virulence,  arrogance,  or  irreverence 
towards  any  thing  sacred,  to  investigate  the  various  doctrines  per- 
taining to  the  great  subject  treated  in  these  pages.  Many  persons, 
of  coarse,  will  find  statements  from  which  they  dissent, — senti- 
ments disagreeable  to  them.  But,  where  thought  and  discussion 
are  so  free  and  the  press  so  accessible  as  with  us,  no  one  but  a 
bigot  will  esteem  this  a  ground  of  complaint.  May  all  such  pass- 
ages be  charitably  perused,  fairly  weighed,  and,  if  unsound, 
honorably  refnted!  Kthe  work  be  not  animated  with  a  mean  or 
iatoe  spirit,  but  be  catholic  and  kindly, — if  it  be  not  superficial  and 
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pretentious,  but  be  marked  by  patience  and  thoroughness, — is  it 
too  much  to  hope  that  no  critic  will  assail  it  with  wholesale  con- 
demnation simply  because  in  some  parts  of  it  there  are  opinions 
which  he  dislikes  7  One  dispassionate  argument  is  more  valuable 
than  a  shower  of  missile  names.  The  most  vehement  revulsion 
from  a  doctrine  is  not  inconsistent,  in  a  Christian  mind,  with  the 
sweetest  kindness  of  feeling  towards  the  persons  who  hold  that 
doctrine.  Earnest  theological  debate  may  be  carried  on  without 
the  slightest  touch  of  ungenerous  personality.  Who  but  must  feel 
the  pathos  and  admire  the  charity  of  these  eloquent  words  of 
Henry  Giles  ? — 

"  Every  deep  and  reflective  nature  looking  intently '  before  and 
after,'  looking  above,  around,  beneath,  and  finding  silence  and 
mystery  to  all  his  questionings  of  the  Infinite,  cannot  but  conceive 
of  existence  as  a  boundless  problem,  perhaps  an  inevitable  dark- 
ness between  the  limitations  of  man  and  the  incomprehensibility  of 
God.  A  nature  that  so  reflects,  that  carries  into  this  sublime  and 
boundless  obscurity  *  the  large  discourse  of  Reason,'  will  not  narrow 
its  concern  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  to  its  own  petty  safety, 
but  will  brood  over  it  with  an  anxiety  which  throbs  for  the  whole 
of  humanity.  Such  a  nature  must  needs  be  serious ;  but  never  will 
it  be  arrogant :  it  will  regard  all  men  with  an  embracing  pity. 
Strange  it  should  ever  be  otherwise  in  respect  to  inquiries  which 
belong  to  infinite  relations, — that  mean  enmities,  bitter  hatreds, 
should  come  into  play  in  these  fathomless  searchings  of  the  soul  I 
Bring  what  solution  wo  may  to  this  problem  of  measureless  alter- 
natives, whether  by  Heason,  Scripture,  or  the  Church,  faith  will 
never  stand  for  fact,  nor  the  firmest  confidence  for  actual  con- 
sciousness. The  man  of  great  and  thoughtful  nature,  therefore, 
who  grapples  in  real  earnest  with  this  problem,  however  satisfied 
he  may  be  with  his  own  solution  of  it,  however  implicit  may  be 
his  trust,  however  assured  his  convictions,  will  yet  often  bow 
down  before  the  awful  veil  that  shrouds  the  endless  future,  put 
hie  finder  on  his  lips,  and  weep  in  silence." 

Tbt^  present  work  is,  in  a  sense,  an  epitome  of  the  thought  of 
mankind  on  the  destiny  of  man.  I  have  striven  to  add  value  to  it 
by  nwprehensiveness  of  plan, — ^not  confining  myself,  as  most  of  my 
pn*deieB8ors  have  confined  themselves,  to  one  province  or  a  few 
iiHrrow  provinces  of  the  subject,  bat  including  the  entire  subject  in 

10  vdlume;  by  carefulness  of  arrangement, — ^not  piling  the  material 

pHher  or  presenting  it  in  a  chaos  of  dream-theories,  but  group- 
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ing  H  all  in  its  proper  relations ;  by  clearness  of  explanationj — ^not 
leaving  the  cnrioas  problems  presented  wholly  in  the  dark  with  a 
mere  statement  of  them,  but  as  far  as  possible  tracing  the  phe- 
nomena to  their  origin  and  unveiling  their  purport ;  by  poetic  life 
mf  treatment, — not  handling  the  different  topics  dryly  and  coldly, 
but  infusing  warmth  and  color  into  them;  by  copiousness  of  infor- 
matumy — not  leaving  the  reader  to  hunt  up  every  thing  for  himself, 
bat  referring  him  to  the  best  sources  for  the  facts,  reasonings,  and 
hints  which  he  may  wish ;  and  by  persevering  patience  of  toily — not 
hastily  skimming  here  and  there  and  hurrying  the  task  off,  but 
aearching  and  re-searching  in  every  available  direction,  examining 
and  re-examining  each  mooted  point,  by  the  devotion  of  twelve 
years  of  anxious  labor.  How  far  my  efforts  in  these  particulars 
have  been  successful  is  submitted  to  the  public. 

To  avoid  the  appearance  of  pedantry  in  the  multiplication  of 
foot-notes,  I  have  inserted  many  authorities  incidentally  in  the 
text  itself^  and  have  omitted  all  except  such  as  I  thought  would 
be  desired  by  the  reader.  Every  scholar  knows  how  easy  it 
is  to  increase  the  number  of  references  almost  indefinitely,  and 
also  how  deceptive  such  an  ostensible  evidence  of  wide  reading 
maybe. 

When  the  printing  of  this  volume  was  nearly  completed,  and  I 
had  in  some  instances  made  moi*e  references  than  may  now  seem 
needful,  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  a  full  list  of  the  books 
published  up  to  the  present  time  on  the  subject  of  a  future  life, 
arranged  according  to  their  definite  topics  and  in  chronological 
order,  woald  greatly  enrich  the  work  and  could  not  fail  often  to  be 
of  vast  service.  Accordingly,  upon  solicitation,  a  valued  friend — 
Mr.  Ezra  Abbot,  Jr.,  a  gentleman  remarkable  for  his  varied  and 
accurate  Bcholarship— undertook  that  laborious  task  for  me;  and 
he  has  accomplished  it  in  the  most  admirable  manner.  Ko  reader, 
however  learned,  but  may  find  much  important  information  in 
the  bibliographical  appendix  which  I  am  thus  enabled  to  add  to 
this  volume.  Every  student  who  henceforth  wishes  to  investi- 
gate any  branch  of  the  histoncal  or  philosophical  doctrine  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  or  of  a  future  life  in  general,  may  thank 
Mr.  Abbot  for  an  invaluable  aid. 

As  I  now  close  this  long  labor  and  send  forth  the  result,  the 
oppressive  sense  of  responsibility  which  fills  me  is  relieved  by  the 
consciousness  that  I  have  herein  written  nothing  as  a  bigoted 
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partisan,  nothing  in  a  petty  spirit  of  opinionativeness,  but  have 
intended  every  thought  for  the  fiirtherance  of  truth,  the  honor 
of  God,  the  good  of  man. 

The  majestic  theme  of  our  immortality  allures  yet  bafSes  us. 
Ko  fleshly  implement  of  logic  or  cunning  tact  of  brain  can  reach 
to  the  solution.  That  secret  lies  in  a  tissueless  realm  whereof  no 
nerve  can  report  beforehand.  We  must  wait  a  little.  Soon  we 
shall  grope  and  guess  no  more,  but  grasp  and  know.  Meanwhile, 
shall  we  not  be  magnanimous  to  forgive  and  help,  diligent  to 
study  and  achieve,  trustful  and  content  to  abide  the  invisible 
issue  ?  In  some  happier  age,  when  the  human  race  shall  have 
forgotten,  in  philanthropic  ministries  and  spiritual  worship,  the 
bigotries  and  dissensions  of  sentiment  and  thought,  they  may 
recover,  in  its  all-embracing  unity,  that  garment  of  truth  which 
God  made  originally  '^  seamless  as  the  firmament,''  now  for  so 
long  a  time  torn  in  shreds  by  hating  schismatics.  Oh,  when  shall 
we  learn  that  a  loving  pity,  a  filial  faith,  a  patient  modesty,  best 
become  us  and  fit  the  facts  of  our  state  ?  The  pedantic  sciolist, 
babbling  of  his  clear  explanations  of  the  mysteries  of  life, 
suggests  the  image  of  a  monkey,  seated  on  the  summit  of  the 
starry  sphere  of  night,  chattering  with  glee  over  the  awful  pros- 
pect of  infinitude.  What  ordinary  tongue  shall  dare  to  vocife- 
rate egotistic  dogmatisms  where  an  inspired  apostle  whispers, 
with  reverential  reserve, "  We  see  through  a  glass  darkly"  ?  There 
are  three  things,  said  an  old  monkish  chronicler,  which  often 
make  me  sad.  First,  that  I  know  I  must  die;  second,  that  I  know 
not  when;  third,  that  I  am  ignorant  where  I  shall  then  be. 

*'  Bat  primiim  danim  qaod  soio  me  moritQram : 
Seonndam,  timeo  quia  hoc  neacio  qnando : 
Hino  tertiumy  flebo  quod  neioio  abi  manebo.'' 

Man  is  the  lonely  and  sublime  Columbus  of  the  creation, 
who,  wandering  on  this  Spanish  strand  of  time,  sees  drifted  waifs 
and  strange  portents  borne  far  from  an  unknown  somewhere, 
causing  him  to  believe  in  another  world.  Comes  not  death  as  a 
ship  to  bear  him  thither  ?  Accordingly  as  hope  rests  in  heaven, 
fear  shudders  at  hell,  or  doubt  faces  the  dark  transition,  the  future 
life  is  a  sweet  reliance,  a  terrible  certainty,  or  a  pathetic  perhaps. 
But  living  in  the  present  in  the  humble  and  loving  discharge  of 
its  duties,  our  souls  harmonized  with  its  conditions  though  aspiring 
beyond  them,  why  should  we  ever  despair  or  be  troubled  over- 
much ?  Have  we  not  eternity  in  our  thought,  infinitude  in  our 
'ew,  and  God  for  our  guide? 
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PART  FIRST. 


HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL  INTRODUCTORY 
VIEWS. 


CHAPTER  L 

THEORIES  or  THE  SOUL's  ORIGIN. 


Pausing,  in  a  thonghtM  hour,  on  that  mount  of  observation  whence 
the  whole  prospect  of  life  is  visible,  what  a  solemn  vision  greets  us  I  We 
Me  the  vast  procession  of  existence  flitting  across  the  landscape,  from 
the  shrouded  ocean  of  birth,  over  the  illuminated  continent  of  ex- 
perience, to  the  shrouded  ocean  of  death.  Who  can  linger  there  and 
listen,  unmoved,  to  the  sublime  lament  of  things  that  die?  Although 
the  great  exhibition  below  endures,  yet  it  is  made  up  of  changes,  and  the 
spectators  shift  as  often.  Each  rank  of  the  host,  as  it  advances  from  the 
mists  of  its  commencing  career,  wears  a  smile  caught  from  the  morning 
light  of  hope,  but,  aa  it  draws  near  to  the  fatal  bourne,  takes-  on  a 
moumful  cast  firom  the  shadows  of  the  unknown  realm.  The  places  we 
occapv  were  not  vacant  before  we  came,  and  will  not  be  deserted  when 
we  go,  but  are  forever  filling  and  emptying  afresh. 

«8tm  to  «Ter7  draught  of  vital  braath 

BcoewM  throngtaoDt  the  bonndg  of  earth  and  ocean. 
The  melancholy  gates  of  death 
BeipoDd  with  lyiniMthotic  motion.** 

We  appear, — there  is  a  short  flutter  of  joys  and  pains,  a  bright  glinamer 
of  smiles  and  tears, — and  we  are  gone.  But  whence  did  we  come?  And 
whither  do  we  go?    Can  human  thought  divine  the  answer? 

It  adds  no  little  solemnity  and  pathos  to  these  reflections  to  remember 
that  every  considerate  person  in  the  unnumbered  successions  that  have 
preceded  us,  has,  in  his  turn,  confronted  the  same  facts,  engaged  in  the 
Mme  inquiry,  and  been  swept  fi-om  his  attempts  at  a  theoretic  solution 
of  the  problem  into  the  real  solution  itself,  while  the  constant  refrain  in 
the  song  of  existence  sounded  behind  him,  *•  One  generation  passeth 
away,  and  another  generation  cometh ;  but  the  earth  abideth  forever.'' 
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The  evanescent  phenomena,  the  tragic  plot  and  scenery  of  human  birth, 
action,  and  death,  conceived  on  the  scale  of  reality,  clothed  in 

"The  sober  coloring  taken  from  lui  eye 
That  hath  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mortality," 

and  viewed  in  a  susceptible  spirit,  are,  indeed,  overwhelmingly  impressive. 
They  invoke  the  intellect  to  its  most  piercing  thoughts.  They  swell  the 
heart  to  its  utmost  capacity  of  emotion.  They  bring  the  soul  to  its 
bended  knees  of  wonder  and  prayer. 

"  Between  two  worlds  life  horers,  like  a  star 
Twixt  night  and  mom  upon  the  borison's  rergt. 
How  little  do  we  know  that  which  wo  arsl 
now  less  what  we  may  bet    The  eternal  soige 
Of  time  and  tide  rolls  on,  and  bears  afiur 
Our  bubbles :  as  the  old  burst,  new  emerge, 
Lash'd  from  the  foam  of  ages :  while  the  grares 
Of  empires  heave  but  like  some  passing  waves." 

Widely  regarding  the  history  of  human  life  from  the  beginning,  what 
a  visionary  spectacle  it  is  I  How  miraculously  permanent  in  the  whole ! 
how  sorrowfully  ephemeral  in  the  parts!  What  pathetic  sentiments  it 
awakens !     Amidst  what  awful  mysteries  it  hangs  I 

The  subject  of  the  derivation  of  the  soul  has  been  copiously  discussed 
by  hundreds  of  philosophers,  physicians,  and  poets,  from  Vyasa  to  Des 
Cartes,  from  Galen  to  Ennemoser,  from  Orpheus  to  Henry  More,  from 
Aristotle  to  Frohschammer.  German  literature  during  the  last  hundred 
years  has  teemed  with  works  treating  of  this  question  from  various  points 
of  view.  The  present  chapter  will  present  a  sketch  of  these  various 
speculations  concerning  the  commencement  and  fortunes  of  man  ere  his 
appearance  on  the  stage  of  this  world. 

llie  first  theory  to  account  for  the  origin  of  souls  is  that  of  emanatiofu 
This  is  the  analogical  theory,  constructed  from  the  results  of  sensible 
observation.  There  is,  it  says,  one  infinite  Being,  and  all  finite  spirits 
are  portions  of  his  substance,  existing  a  while  as  separate  individuals, 
and  then  reassimilated  into  the  general  soul.  This  form  of  faith,  assert- 
ing the  efflux  of  all  subordinate  existence  out  of  one  Supreme  Being, 
seems  sometimes  to  rest  on  an  intuitive  idea.  It  is  spontaneously  sug- 
gested whenever  man  confronts  the  phenomena  of  creation  with  re- 
flective observation,  and  ponders  the  eternal  round  of  birth  and  death. 
Accordingly,  we  find  traces  of  this  belief  all  over-  the  world ;  from  the 
ancient  Hindu  metaphysics  whose  fundamental  postulate  is  that  the 
necessary  life  of  God  is  one  constant  process  of  radiation  and  resorption^ 
"letting  out  and  drawing  in,''  to  that  modern  English  poetiy  which 
apostrophizes  the  glad  and  winsome  child  as 

"A  silver  stream 
Breaking  with  laughter  from  the  lake  Divine 
Whence  all  things  ilow.** 

The  conception  that  souls  are  emanations  from  God  is  the  most  obvious 
way  of  accounting  for  the  prominent  facts  that  salute  our  inquiries*    It 
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|)]aii«ibly  answers  some  natural  qucfttions,  and  boldly  eludes  others.  For 
insunce,  to  the  early  student  demanding  the  cause  of  the  mysterious 
distinctions  between  mind  and  body,  it  says,  the  one  belongs  to  the 
s}?tem  of  passive  matter,  the  other  comes  from  the  living  Fashioner  of 
the  Universe.  Again:  this  theory  relieves  us  from  the  burden  that  per- 
plexes Uie  finite  mind  when  it  seeks  to  understand  how  the  course  of 
natnre,  the  succession  of  lives,  can  be  absolutely  eternal  without  involving 
SD  alternating  or  circular  movement.  The  doctrine  of  emanation  hae, 
moreover,  been  supported  by  the  supposed  analytic  similarity  of  the  soul 
to  God.  Its  freedom,  consciousness,  intelligence,  love,  correspond  with 
what  we  regard  as  the  attributes  and  essence  of  Deity.  The  inference, 
however  unsound,  is  immediate,  that  souls  are  consubstantial  with  God, 
dissevered  fragments  of  Him,  sent  into  bodies.  But,  in  actual  effect,  the 
chief  recommendation  of  this  view  has  probably  been  the  variety  of 
szialogies  and  images  under  which  it  admits  of  presentation.  The 
annual  developments  of  vegetable  life  from  the  bo8om  of  the  earth, 
drops  taken  from  a  fountain  and  retaining  its  properties  in  their  removal, 
the  separation  of  the  air  into  distinct  breaths,  the  soil  into  individual 
atoms,  the  utterance  of  a  tone  gradually  dying  away  in  reverberated 
echoes,  the  radiation  of  beams  from  a  central  light,  the  exhalation  of 
particles  of  moisture  from  the  ocean,  the  evolution  of  numbers  out  of 
an  original  unity, — ^these  are  among  the  illustrations  by  which  an  ex- 
haustless  ingenuity  has  supported  the  notion  of  the  emanation  of  souls 
from  God.  That  "something  cannot  come  out  of  nothing''  is  an  axiom 
resting  on  the  ground  of  our  rational  instincts.  And  seeing  all  things 
within  our  comprehension  held  in  the  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  one 
thing  always  evolving  from  another,  we  leap  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
precisely  the  same  with  things  beyond  our  comprehension,  and  that  God 
is  the  aboriginal  reservoir  of  being  from  which  all  the  riUs  of  finite  ex- 
Ktence  are  emitted. 

Against  this  doctrine  the  current  objections  are  these  two.  First,  thie 
tnalogies  adduced  are  not  applicable.  The  things  of  spirit  and  those 
of  matter  have  two  distinct  sets  of  predicates  and  categories.  It  is,  fdr 
example,  wholly  illogical  to  argue  that  because  the  circuit  of  the  waters 
is  £rom  the  sea,  through  the  clouds,  over  the  land,  back  to  the  sea  again, 
tberetbre  the  derivation  and  course  of  souls  from  God,  through  life,  back 
to  God,  most  be  similar.  There  are  mysteries  in  connection  with  the 
soul  that  baffle  the  most  lynx-eyed  investigation,  and  on  which  no 
known  fiicta  of  the  physical  world  can  throw  light.  Secondly,  the 
scheme  of  emanation  depends  on  a  vulgar  error,  belonging  to  the  in- 
fiuicy  of  philosophic  thought,  and  inconsistent  with  some  necessary 
tniths.  It  implies  that  God  is  separable  into  parts,  and  therefore  both 
corporeal  and  finite.  Divisible  substance  is  incompatible  with  the  first 
pndicates  of  Deity, — ^namely,  immateriality  and  infinity.  Before  the 
conception  of  the  illimitable,  spiritual  unity  of  God,  the  doctrine  of  the 
^oiaxiation  of  souls  from  Him  fades  away,  as  the  mere  figment  of  .a 
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dreaming  mind  brooding  over  the  suggestions  of  phenomena  and  appa- 
rent correspondences. 

The  second  explanation  of  the  origin  of  souls  is  that  which  says  they 
come  from  a  previotis  existence.  This  is  the  theory  of  imagination,  framed 
in  the  free  and  seductive  realm  of  poetic  thought.  It  is  evident  that 
this  idea  does  not  propose  any  solution  of  the  absolute  origination  of  the 
soul,  but  only  offers  to  account  for  its  appearance  on  earth.  The  pre- 
existence  of  souls  has  been  most  widely  affirmed.  Nearly  the  whole 
world  of  Oriental  thinkers  have  always  taught  it.  Many  of  the  Greek 
philosophers  held  it.  No  small  proportion  of  the  early  Church  Fathers 
believed  it.'  And  it  is  not  without  able  advocates  among  the  scholars 
and  thinkers  of  our  own  age.  There  are  two  principal  forms  of  this 
doctrine;  one  asserting  an  ascent  of  souls  from  a  previous  existence 
below  the  rank  of  man,  the  other  a  descent  of  souls  from  a  higher  sphere. 
Generation  is  the  true  Jacob's  ladder,  on  which  souls  are  ever  ascending 
or  descending.  The  former  statement  is  virtually  that  of  the  modem 
theory  of  development,  which  argues  that  the  souls  known  to  us,  ob- 
taining their  first  organic  being  out  of  the  ground-life  of  nature,  have 
climbed  up  through  a  graduated  series  of  births,  from  the  merest  element- 
ary existence,  to  the  plane  of  human  nature.  A  gifted  author,  Dr. 
Hedge,  has  said  concerning  pre-existence  in  these  two  methods  of  con- 
ceiving it,  writing  in  a  half-humorous,  half-serious,  vein,  "It  is  to  be 
considered  as  expressing  rather  an  exceptional  than  a  universal  fact.  If 
here  and  there  some  pure  liver,  or  noble  doer,  or  prophetrvoice,  suggests 
the  idea  of  a  revenant  who,  moved  with  pity  for  human  kind,  and 
charged  with  celestial  ministries,  has  condescended  to 

*  Sfrfl  hi0  pnre  ambrosial  weeds 
With  the  rank  vapors  of  this  sin-worn  mould,* 

or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  'superfluity  of  naughtiness'  displayed  by 
some  abnormal  felon  seems  to  warrant  the  supposition  of  a  visit  from 
the  Fit,  the  greater  portion  of  mankind,  we  submit,  are  much  too  green 
for  any  plausible  assumption  of  a  foregone  training  in  good  or  evil.  This 
planet  is  not  their  missionary  station,  nor  their  Botany  Bay,  but  their 
native  soil.  Or,  if  we  suppose  they  pre-existed  at  all,  we  must  rather 
believe  they  pre-existed  as  brutes,  and  have  travelled  into  humanity  by 
the  fish-fowl-quadruped  road  with  a  good  deal  of  the  habitudes  and  dust 
of  that  tramp  still  sticking  to  them."  The  theory  of  development, 
deriving  human  souls  by  an  ascension  from  the  lower  stages  of  rudiment- 
ary being,  considered  as  a  fanciful  hypothesis  or  speculative  toy,  is  in- 
teresting, and  not  destitute  of  plausible  aspects.  But,  when  investigated 
as  a  severe  thesis,  it  is  found  devoid  of  proof.  It  is  enough  here  to  say 
that  the  most  authoritative  voices  in  science  reject  it,  declaring  that, 
though  there  is  a  development  of  progress  in  the  plan  of  nature,  from 

^Keil,  Opuscnla;  De  Pre^xistentJa  Animanim.   Boausobre,  Hist,  da  HanicbiiBme,  lib.  yIL  cap.  iv. 
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th«  more  general  to  the  more  specific,  yet  there  is  no  advance  from  one 
type  or  race  to  another,  no  hint  that  the  same  individual  ever  crosses  the 
guarded  boundaries  of  ^enus  from  one  rank  and  kingdom  to  another. 
Whatever  progress  there  may  be  in  the  upward  process  of  natural  crea- 
tion or  the  stages  of  life,  yet  to  suppose  that  the  life-powers  of  insects 
and  brutes  survive  the  dissolution  of  their  bodies,  and,  in  successive 
cm^ings  of  the  death-gulf,  ascend  to  humanity,  is  a  bare  assumption. 
It  Uffita  the  delirious  lips  of  Beddoes,  who  says, — 

"  Had  I  been  bora  a  fboMegg'd  child,  m«tblnka 
I  might  have  (band  th«  stoiM  from  dog  to  maa 
And  crept  into  his  nature.    Are  there  not 
ThoM  that  fall  down  out  of  humanity 
Into  the  Btory  where  the  fooi^legg'd  dwell  ?** 

The  doctrine  that  souls  have  descended  from  an  anterior  life  on  high 
may  be  exhibited  in  three  forms,  each  animated  by  a  different  motive. 
The  first  is  the  view  of  some  of  the  Manichean  teachers,  that  spirits  were 
<tthodied  by  a  hostile  violence  and  cunning,  the  force  and  fraud  of  the 
apostatized  Devil.  Adam  and  Eve  were  angels  sent  to  observe  the  doings 
of  Lucifer,  the  rebel  king  of  matter.  He  seized  these  heavenly  spies  and 
encased  them  in  fleshly  prisons.  And  then,  in  order  to  preserve  a  per- 
maDent  union  of  these  celestial  natures  with  matter,  he  contrived  that 
their  race  should  be  propagated  by  the  sexes.  Whenever  by  the  pro- 
creative  act  the  germ-body  is  prepared,  a  fiend  liies  from  bale,  or  an 
angel  stoops  from  bliss,  or  a  demon  darts  from  his  hovering  in  the  air,  to 
inhabit  and  rule  his  growing  clay-house  for  a  term  of  earthly  life.  The 
^'a!<m  of  impregnation  thrills  in  fatal  summons  to  hell  or  heaven,  and  re- 
*i*tle«8ly  drags  a  spirit  into  the  appointed  receptacle.  Shakspeare, 
vho«e  genius  seems  to  have  touched  every  shape  of  thought  with  adorn- 
ing phrase,  makes  Juliet,  distracted  with  the  momentary  fancy  that 
Romeo  is  a  murderous  villain,  cry, — 

«0  Natural  what  hadat  thou  to  do  in  hell 
When  thou  did^t  bower  the  ipirit  of  a  fiend 
In  mortal  paradise  of  such  sweet  flesh  T" 

The  second  method  of  explaining  the  descent  of  souls  into  this  life  is 
by  the  supposition  thai  the  stable  bliss,  the  uncontrasted  peace  and 
sameness,  of  the  heavenly  experience,  at  last  wearies  the  people  of  Parji- 
<li>e,  until  they  seek  relief  in  a  fall.  The  perfect  sweetness  of  heaven 
Moys,  the  utter  routine  and  safety  tire,  the  salient  spirits,  till  tliey  long 
for  the  edge  and  hazard  of  earthly  exposure,  and  wander  down  to  dwell 
ia  fleshly  bodies  and  breast  the  tempest  of  sin,  strife,  and  sorrow,  so  as 
to  give  a  fresh  charm  once  more  to  the  repose  and  exempted  joys  of  the 
celestial  realm.  In  this  way,  by  a  series  of  recurring  lives  below  and 
^ve,  novelty  and  change,  larger  experience  and  more  vivid  content- 
nieat,  are  secured,  the  tedium  and  sickening  satiety  of  fixed  happiness 
and  stagnant  protection  are  modified  by  relishing  draughts  of  hardship 
and  tart  touches  of  pain,  the  insufierable  monotony  of  immortality  broken 
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up  and  interpolated  by  epochs  of  surprise  and  tingling  dangers  of  pro- 
bation. 

<*Mortala,  behold  I  the  rery  aagelB  quit 
Their  manaloiu  unsuaceptible  of  change^ 
Amid  year  dangerooB  bowera  to  lit 
And  throagb  your  shazp  ridBaitodes  to  rwge!" 

Thus  round  and  round  we  run  through  an  eternity  of  lives  and  deaths. 
Surfeited  with  the  unqualified  pleasures  of  heaven,  we  "  straggle  down  to 
this  terrene  nativity/'  When,  amid  the  sour  exposures  and  cruel  storms 
of  the  world,  we  have  renewed  our  appetite  for  the  divine  ambrosia  of 
peace  and  sweetness,  we  forsake  the  body  and  ascend  to  heaven;  this 
constant  recurrence  illustrating  the  great  truths,  that  alternation  is  the 
law  of  destiny,  and  that  variety  is  the  spice  of  life. 

But  the  most  common  derivation  of  the  present  from  a  previous  life  is 
that  which  explains  the  descent  as  a  punishment  for  sin.  In  that  earlier 
and  loftier  state,  souls  abused  their  freedom,  and  were  doomed  to  expiate 
their  offences  by  a  banished,  imprisoned,  and  burdensome  life  on  the 
earth.  *'The  soul,"  Plutarch  writes,  "has  removed,  not  from  Athens  to 
Snrdis,  or  from  Corinth  to  Lemnoa,  but  from  heaven  to  earth ;  and  here, 
ill  at  ease,  and  troubled  in  this  new  and  strange  place,  she  hangs  her  head 
like  a  decaying  plant.''  Hundreds  of  passages  to  the  same  purport  might 
easily  be  cited  from  as  many  ancient  writers.  Sometimes  this  fall  of 
souls  from  their  original  estate  was  represented  as  a  simultaneous  event : 
a  part  of  the  heavenly  army,  under  an  apostate  leader,  having  rebelled, 
were  defeated,  and  sentenced  to  a  chained  bodily  life.  Our  whole  race 
were  transported  at  once  from  their  native  shores  in  the  sky  to  the  con- 
vict>-land  of  this  world.  Sometimes  the  descent  was  attributed  to  the 
fresh  fault  of  each  individual,  and  was  thought  to  be  constantly  happen- 
ing. A  soul  tainted  with  impure  desire,  drawn  downwards  by  corrupt 
material  gravitation,  hovering  over  the  fumes  of  matter,  inhaling  the 
effluvia  of  vice,  grew  infected  with  carnal  longings  and  contagions, 
became  fouled,  incrassated,  and  clogged  with  gross  vapors  and  steams, 
and  finally  fell  into  a  body  and  pursued  the  life  fitted  to  it  below.  A 
clear  human  child  is  a  shining  seraph  from  heaven  sunk  thus  low.  Men 
are  degraded  cherubim. 

**  Our  birth  in  but  a  sleep  and  a  forgetting : 
The  soul  tliat  rises  with  us,  opr  lifers  star, 
Hath  liad  elsewhere  its  setting, 
And  oomeUi  from  a&r." 

The  theory  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul  merely  removes  the  mystery 
one  stage  further  back,  and  there  leaves  the  problem  of  our  origin  as 
hopelessly  obscure  as  before.  It  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  tlie  open  fact 
that  it  is  absolutely  destitute  of  scientific  basis.  The  explanation  of  its 
wide  prevalence  as  a  belief  is  furnished  by  two  considerations.  First, 
there  were  old  authoritative  sages  and  poets  who  loved  to  speculate  and 
"^''am,  and  who  publbhed  their  speculations  and  dreams  to  reign  over 
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the  subject  fandes  of  credulous  mankind.  Secondly,  the  conception  was 
intrinsically  harmonious,  and  bore  a  charm  to  fascinate  the  imagination 
and  the  heart.  The  fragmentary  visions,  broken  snatches,  mystic  strains, 
incongruous  thoughts,  fading  gleams,  with  which  imperfect  recollection 
comes  laden  from  our  childish  years  and  our  nightly  dreams,  are  referred 
by  self-pleasing  fancy  to  some  earlier  and  nobler  existence.  We  solve 
the  mysteries  of  experience  by  calling  them  the  veiled  vestiges  of  a 
bright  life  departed,  pathetic  waifs  drifted  to  these  intellectual  shores 
orer  the  surge  of  feeling  from  the  wrecked  orb  of  an  anterior  existence. 
It  gratilies  our  pride  to  think  the  soul  "a  star-travelled  stranger,"  a  dis- 
guised prince,  who  has  passingly  alighted  on  this  globe  in  his  eternal 
wsQdering9.  The  gorgeous  glimpses  of  truth  and  beauty  here  vouchsafed 
to  genius,  the  wondrous  strains  of  feeling  that  haimt  the  soul  in  tender 
hours,  are  feeble  reminiscences  of  the  prerogatives  we  ei\joyed  in  those 
eon?  when  we  trod  the  planets  that  sail  around  the  upper  world  of  the 
gods.  That  enmd  or  plaintive  sadness  which  in  all  life's  deep  and  lone- 
<^me  hours  seems  native  to  our  hearts,  what  is  it  but  the  nostalgia  of 
the  soul  remembering  and  pining  after  its  distant  home  ?  Vague  and 
Mom  airs  oome  floating  into  our  consciousness,  as  from  an  infinitely 
remote  cilme,  freighted  with  a  luxury  of  depressing  melancholy. 

*^Ah.\  not  tbe  nectarow  poppy  lorera  nse, 
Not  dafly  labor's  dull  Lethean  ipring, 
ObUrion  in  lost  SAgels  can  Infuse 
Of  the  Mia*d  glory  and  the  trailing  vfng." 

liow  attractive  all  this  must  be  to  the  thoughts  of  men,  how  fascinating 
to  their  retrospective  and  aspiring  reveries,  it  should  be  needless  to  repeat, 
liftw  baseless  it  is  as  a  philosophical  theory  demanding  sober  belief,  it 
■ihouki  be  equally  superfluous  to  illustrate  further. 

The  third  answer  to  the  question  concerning  the  origin  of  the  soul  is 
that  it  is  directly  created  by  the  voluntary  power  of  God.  This  is  the 
theory  of  faith,  instinctively  shrinking  from  the  difficulty  of  the  problem 
on  its  scientific  grounds,  and  evading  it  by  a  wholesale  reference  to  Deity. 
Some  writers  have  held  that  all  souls  were  created  by  the  Divine  fiat  at 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  laid  up  in  a  secret  repository,  whence 
they  are  drawn  as  occasion  calls.  The  Talmudists  say,  "All  souls  were 
rttade  during  the  six  days  of  creation ;  and  therefore  generation  is  not  by 
tmduction,  but  by  infusion  of  a  soul  into  body.''  Others  maintain  that 
thiH  production  of  souls  was  not  confined  to  any  past  period,  but  is  con- 
t'nuKl  still,  a  new  soul  being  freshly  created  for  every  birth.  Whenever 
•>rtain  conditions  meet, — 

**Tben  God  smites  his  hands  together, 
And  strikes  out  a  soul  as  a  spark, 
Into  the  organised  glory  of  things, 
ftom  the  deeps  of  the  dark." 

This  IS  the  view  asserted  by  Vincentius  Victor  in  opposition  to  the 
^iogniAtism  of  Tortullian  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  doubts  of  Augustine 
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on  the  other.'  It  is  called  the  theory  of  Insufflation,  because  it  afiBrms 
that  God  immediately  breathes  a  soul  into  each  new  being:  even  as  in 
the  case  of  Adam,  of  whom  we  read  that  '*God  breathed  into  his  nostrils 
the  breath  of  life,  and  he  became  a  living  soul/'  The  doctrine  drawn 
from  this  Mosaic  text,  that  the  soul  is  a  divine  substance,  a  breath  of 
God,  miraculously  breathed  by  Him  into  every  creature  at  the  com- 
mencement of  its  existence,  often  reappears,  and  plays  a  prominent  part 
in  the  history  of  psychological  opinions.  It  corresponds  with  the  beauti- 
ful Greek  myth  of  Prometheus,  who  is  &ibled  to  have  made  a  human 
image  from  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  then,  by  fire  stolen  from  heaven, 
to  have  animated  it  with  a  liying  soul.  So  man,  as  to  his  body,  is  made 
of  earthly  clay;  but  the  Promethean  spark  that  forms  his  soul  is  the 
fresh  breath  of  God.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  real  ground  and 
essence  of  this  theory,  only  to  its  form  and  accompaniments.  It  is  purely 
anthropomorphitic ;  it  oonceives  God  as  working,  after  the  manner  of  a 
man,  intermittently,  arbitrarily.  It  insulates  the  origination  of  souls 
from  the  fixed  course  of  nature,  severs  it  from  all  connection  with  that 
common  process  of  organic  life  which  weaves  its  inscrutable  web  through 
the  universe,  that  system  of  laws  which  expresses  the  unchanging  will 
of  God,  and  which  constitutes  the  order  by  whose  solemn  logic  alone  He 
acts.  The  objection  to  this  view  is,  in  a  word,  that  it  limits  the  creative 
action  of  God  to  human  souls.  We  suppose  that  He  creates  our  bodies 
as  well ;  that  He  is  the  immediate  Author  of  all  life  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  He  is  the  immediate  Author  of  our  souls.  The  opponents  of  the 
creation-theory,  who  strenuously  fought  it  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
were  accustomed  to  urge  against  it  the  fanciful  objection  that  **  it  puts 
God  to  an  invenust  employment  scarce  consistent  with  his  verecundioiis 
holiness ;  for,  if  it  be  true,  whenever  the  lascivious  consent  to  unclean- 
ness  and  are  pleased  to  join  in  unlawful  mixture,  God  is  forced  to  stand 
a  spectator  of  their  vile  impurities,  stooping  from  his  throne  to  atten<l 
their  bestial  practices,  and  raining  down  showers  of  souls  to  animate 
the  emissions  of  their  concupiscence."* 

A  fourth  reply  to  the  inquiry  before  us  is  fiu'nished  in  TertuUian's 
famous  doctrine  of  Traduction,  the  essential  import  of  which  is  that  all 
human  souls  have  been  transmiUed,  or  brought  over,  from  the  soul  of 
Adam.  This  is  the  theological  theory:  for  it  arose  from  an  exigency  in 
Hhe  dogmatic  system  generally  held  by  the  patristic  Church.  The  uni- 
versal depravity  of  human  nature,  the  inherited  corruption  of  the  whole 
race,  was  a  fundamental  point  of  belief.  But  how  reconcile  this  propo- 
sition with  the  conception,  entertained  by  many,  that  each  new-born 
soul  is  afresh  creation  from  the  "substance,"  "spirit,"  or  "breath"  of 
God?  Augustine  writes  to  Jerome,  asking  him  to  solve  this  question.* 
Tertullian,  whose  fervid  mind  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  materialistic 
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notions,  nnhesitatuigly  cut  this  Gordian  knot  by  asserting  that  our  first 
psre&t  bore  within  him  the  undeveloped  germ  of  all  mankind,  so  that 
sinfulness  and  sonis  were  propagated  together.^  Thus  the  perplexing 
query,  "  how  souls  are  held  in  the  chain  of  original  sin,''  was  answered. 
As  Neander  says,  illustrating  Tertullian's  view,  "The  soul  of  the  first 
man  was  the  fountain-head  of  all  human  souls:  all  the  varieties  of  in- 
dividoal  human  nature  are  but  modifications  of  that  one  spiritual  sub- 
tftsDce*"  In  the  light  of  such  a  thought,  we  can  see  how  Nature  might, 
when  solitary  Adam  lived,  fulfil  Lear's  wild  coi\juration,  and 

**  All  the  gcrmeiM  spill 
M  once  that  make  ingratflful  man." 

In  the  seventh  chapter  of  the  Koran  it  is  written,  "  The  Lord  drew 
forth  their  posterity  from  the  loins  of  the  sons  of  Adam."  The  com- 
mentators say  that  God  passed  his  hand  down  Adam's  back,  and  extracted 
all  the  generations  which  should  come  into  the  world  until  the  resurrec- 
tion. Assembled  in  the  presence  of  the  angels,  and  endued  with  under- 
standing, they  confessed  their  dependence  on  God,  and  were  then  causetl 
to  return  into  the  loins  of  their  great  ancestor.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  doctrines  within  the  whole  range  of  philosophical  history.  It 
implies  the  strict  corporeality  of  the  soul ;  and  yet  how  infinitely  fine* 
must  be  its  attenuation  when  it  has  been  diffused  into  countless  thou- 
fiiods  of  millions !     Dor  Urkeim  theiU  sich  iru  Unendliche. 

**■  What !  will  the  line  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of  doom?" 

The  whole  thought  is  absurd.  It  was  not  reached  by  an  induction  of 
facts,  a  study  of  phenomena,  or  any  fair  process  of  reasoning,  but  wa^? 
arf)itrarily  created  to  rescue  a  dogma  from  otherwise  inevitable  rejection. 
It  was  the  desperate  clutch  of  a  heady  theologian  reeling  in  a  vortex  of 
hostQe  argument,  and  ready  to  seize  any  fancy,  however  artificial,  to  save 
himself  from  falling  under  the  ruins  of  his  system.  Henry  Woolner 
published  in  London,  in  1655,  a  book  called  **  Extraction  of  Soul:  a  sober 
and  judicious  inquiry  to  prove  that  souls  are  propagated ;  because,  if  they 
are  created,  original  sin  is  impossible." 

The  theological  dogma  of  traduction  has  been  presented  in  two  forms. 
First,  it  b  declared  that  all  souls  are  developed  out  of  the  one  substance 
of  Adam's  soul;  a  view  that  logically  implies  an  ultimate  attenuating 
diffusion,  ridiculously  absurd.  Secondly,  it  is  held  that  "  the  eating  of  the 
forbidden  fruit  corrupted  all  the  vital  fluids  of  Eve ;  and  this  corruption 
carried  vicious  and  chaotic  consequences  into  her  ova,  in  which  lay  the 
wolsof  all  her  posterity,  with  infinitely  little  bodies,  already  existing"* 
This  form  is  as  incredible  as  the  other;  for  it  equally  implies  a  limitless 
iiistribntion  of  souls  from  a  limited  deposit.  As  Whewell  says,  "This 
•ucoessive  inclusion  of  germs  (Einschachtelungs-Theorie)  implies  that 
«ach  soul  contains  an  infinite  number  of  germs."^      It  necessarily  ex- 

•  De  AalsMi,  oa|>.  x.  et  xiz.        •  Hennlngt,  Geschlehte  tod  den  Beelen  der  Meniehen,  >.  500. 
^  PhikM(>|»hy  of  the  Inductive  Sdenoes,  vol.  I.  b.  ix.  ch.  It.  eect.  4. 
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eludes  the  formation  of  new  spiritual  substance :  else  original  transmitted 
sin  is  excluded.  The  doctrine  finds  no  parallelism  anywhere  else  in 
nature.  Who,  no  matter  how  wedded  to  the  theology  of  original  sin 
and  transmitted  death,  would  venture  to  stretch  the  same  thesis  over 
the  animal  races,  and  affirm  that  the  dynamic  principles,  or  animating 
souls,  of  all  serpents,  eagles,  and  lions,  were  once  compressed  in  the  first 
patriarchal  serpent,  eagle,  or  lion  ?  That  the  whole  formative  power  of 
all  the  simultaneous  members  of  our  race  was  concentrated  in  the  first 
cell-germ  of  our  original  progenitor,  b  a  scientific  impossibility  and  in- 
oredibleness.  The  fatal  sophistry  in  the  traducian  account  of  the  trans- 
mission of  souls  may  be  illustrated  in  the  following  manner.  The  germs 
of  all  the  apple-trees  now  in  existence  did  not  lie  in  the  first  apple-seed. 
All  the  apple-trees  now  existing  were  not  derived  by  literal  development 
out  of  the  actual  contents  of  the  first  apple-seed.  No:  but  the  truth  is 
til  is.  There  was  a  power  in  the  first  apple-seed  to  secure  certain  con- 
ditions; that  is,  to  organize  a  certain  status  in  which  the  plastic  vegetative 
life  of  nature  would  posit  new  and  similar  powers  and  materials.  So  not 
all  souls  were  latent  in  Adam's,  but  only  an  organizing  power  to  secure 
the  conditions  on  which  the  Divine  Will  that  first  began,  would,  in 
ju'cordance  with  His  creative  plan,  forever  continue.  His  spirit-creation. 
The  distinction  of  this  statement  from  that  of  traduction  is  the  differ- 
ence between  evolution  from  one  original  germ  or  stock  and  actual  pro- 
duction of  new  beings.  Its  distinction  from  the  third  theory — the  theory 
of  immediate  creation — is  the  difference  between  an  intermittent  inter- 
position of  arbitrary  acts  and  the  continuous  working  of  a  plan  accord- 
ing to  laws  scientifically  traceable. 

There  is  another  solution  to  the  question  of  the  soul's  origin,  which 
lias  been  propounded  by  some  philosophers  and  may  be  called  the  specu- 
lative theory.  Its  statement  is  that  the  germs  of  souls  were  created 
simultaneously  with  the  formation  of  the  material  universe,  and  were 
copiously  sown  abroad  through  all  nature,  waiting  there  to  be  successively 
taken  up  and  furnished  with  the  conditions  of  development.'  These 
latent  seeds  of  souls,  swarming  in  all  places,  are  drawn  in  with  the  fii'st 
}>roath  or  imbibed  with  the  earliest  nourishment  of  the  new-born  child 
into  the  already-constructed  body  which  before  has  only  a  vegetative 
life.  The  Germans  call  this  representation  panspermismus,  or  the  dissemi- 
nation-theory. Leibnitz,  in  his  celebrated  monadology,  carries  the  same 
view  a  great  deal  further.  He  conceives  the  whole  created  universe, 
visible  and  invisible,  to  consist  of  monads,  which  arc  not  particles  of 
matter,  but  metaphysical  points  of  power.  These  monads  are  all  souls. 
They  are  produced  by  what  he  calls /ui^roftVww  of  God.  The  distinction 
between  fulguration  and  emanation  is  this:  in  the  latter  case  the  proces- 
sion is  historically  defined  and  complete;  in  the  former  case  it  is  moment- 
aneous.    The  monads  are  radiated  from  the  Divine  Will,  forth  through 
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the  creation,  by  the  constant  flashes  of  His  volition.  All  nature  is  com- 
posed  of  them,  and  nothing  is  depopulated  and  dead.  Their  naked 
being  is  force,  and  their  indestructible  predicates  are  perception,  desire, 
tendency  to  develop.  While  they  lie  dormant,  their  potential  capacities 
all  in  wrapped,  they  constitute  what  we  entitle  matter.  When,  by  the 
rifling  stir  of  their  inherent  longing,  they  leave  their  passive  state  and 
reach  a  condition  of  obscure  consciousness,  they  become  animals. 
Finally,  they  so  &r  unwind  their  bonds  and  evolve  their  facultative  po- 
tencies as  to  attain  the  rank  of  rational  minds  in  the  grade  of  humanity. 
Generation  is  merely  the  method  by  which  the  aspiring  monad  lays  the 
organic  basis  for  the  grouped  building  of  its  body.  Man  is  a  living  union 
of  monads,  one  regent-monad  presiding  over  the  whole  organization. 
That  king-monad  which  has  attained  to  full  apperception,  the  free  exer- 
cise of  perfect  consciousness,  is  the  immortal  human  soul.^  Any  labored 
attempt  to  refute  this  ingenious  doctrine  is  needless,  since  the  doctrine 
itself  is  but  the  developed  structure  of  a  speculative  conception  with  no 
valid  basis  of  observed  fact.  It  is  a  sheer  hypothesis,  spun  out  of  the 
self-fed  bowels  of  d  priori  assumption  and  metaphysic  fancy.  It  solves 
the  problems  only  by  changes  of  their  form,  leaving  the  mysteries  as 
numerous  and  deep  as  before.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  sublime  piece  of 
latent  poetry,  the  evolution  and  architecture  of  which  well  display  the 
wonderful  genius  of  Leibnitz.  It  is  a  more  subtle  and  powerful  process 
of  thought  than  Aristotle's  Organon,  a  more  pure  and  daring  work  of 
imagination  than  Hilton's  Paradise  Lost.  But  it  spurns  the  tests  of  ex- 
perimental science,  and  is  entitled  to  rank  only  among  the  splendid 
curiosities  of  philosophy ;  a  brilliant  and  plausible  theorem,  not  a  sober 
and  solid  induction. 

One  more  method  of  treating  the  inquiry  before  us  will  complete  the 
list  It  is  what  we  may  properly  call  the  sciendjic  theory,  though  in  truth 
it  is  hardly  a  theory  at  all,  but  rather  a  careful  statement  of  the  observed 
facts,  and  a  modest  confession  of  inability  to  explain  the  cause  of  them. 
Those  occupying  this  position,  when  asked  what  is  the  origin  of  souls,  do 
not  pretend  to  unveil  the  final  secret,  but  simply  say,  everywhere  in  the 
world  of  life,  from  bottom  to  top,  there  is  an  organic  growth  in  accord- 
ance with  conditions.  This  is  what  is  styled  the  theory  of  epigenesis, 
snd  is  adopted  by  the  chief  physiologists  of  the  present  day.  Swam- 
merdam,  Malebranche,  even  Cuvier,  had  defended  the  doctrine  of  suc- 
cessive inclusion ;  but  Wolf,  Blumenbach,  and  Von  Baer  established  in 
its  place  the  doctrine  of  epigenesis.*®  Scrupulously  confining  themselves 
to  the  mass  of  coUected  facts  and  the  course  of  scrutinized  phenomena, 
they  say  there  is  a  natural  production  of  new  living  beings  in  conformity 
to  certain  laws,  and  give  an  exposition  of  the  fixed  conditions  and 
sequences  of  this  production.    Here  they  humbly  stop,  acknowledging 
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that  the  causal  root  of  power,  which  produces  all  these  consequences, 
is  an  inexplicable  mystery.  Their  attitude  is  well  represented  by  Swe- 
den borg  when  he  says,  in  reference  to  this  very  sul:yect,  "Any  one  may 
form  guesses ;  but  let  no  son  of  earth  pretend  to  penetrate  the  mysteries 
of  creation."" 

Let  us  notice  now  the  facte  submitted  to  us.  First,  at  the  base  of  the 
various  departments  of  nature,  we  see  a  mass  of  apparently  lifeless 
matter.  Out  of  this  crude  substratum  of  the  outward  world,  we  obs^erve 
a  vast  variety  of  organized  forms,  produced  by  a  variously-named  but 
unknown  Power.  They  spring  in  regular  methods,  in  determinate 
shapes,  exist  on  successive  stages  of  rank,  with  more  or  less  striking  de- 
marcations of  endowment,  and  finally  fall  back  again,  as  to  their  physical 
oonstituente,  into  the  inorganic  stuff  from  which  they  grew.  Tliis  myste- 
rious organizing  Power,  pushing  its  animate  and  builded  receptacles  up 
to  the  level  of  vegetation,  creates  the  world  of  plante. 

**  Every  clod  feels  a  stir  of  might, 

An  instinct  within  it  that  reachra  and  towers, 
And,  grasping  blindly  above  it  for  lit^ht. 
Climbs  to  a  soul  in  grass  and  flowers.** 

On  the  level  of  sensation,  where  the  obscure  rudiments  of  will,  under- 
standing, and  sentiment  commence,  this  life-giving  Power  creates  the 
world  of  animals.  And  so,  on  the  still  higher  level  of  rocison  and  its 
concomitante,  it  creates  the  world  of  men.  In  a  word,  the  great  general 
fact  is  that  an  unknown  Power— call  it  what  we  may,  Nature,  Vital  Force, 
or  God— creates,  on  the  various  planes  of  its  exercise,  different  familie^i 
of  organized  beings.  Secondly,  a  more  special  fact  is,  that  when  we  have 
overleaped  the  mystery  of  a  commencement,  every  being  yields  seed  ac- 
cording to  its  kind,  wherefrom,  when  properly  conditioned,  its  species  is 
perpetuated.  How  much,  now,  does  this  second  fact  imply?  It  is  by 
adding  to  the  observed  phenomena  an  indefensible  hypothesis  that  the 
error  of  traduction  is  obtained.  We  observe  that  human  beings  are  be- 
gotten by  a  deposit  of  germs  through  the  generative  process.  To  affirm 
that  these  germs  are  transmitted  down  the  generations  from  the  original 
progenitor  of  each  race,  in  whom  they  all  existed  at  first,  is  an  un- 
warranted assertion  and  involves  absurdities.  It  is  refuted  both  by 
Geoflroy  St.  Hilaire's  famous  experiments  on  eggs,  and  by  the  crossing 
of  species.**  In  opposition  to  this  theological  figment,  observation  and 
science  require  the  belief  that  each  being  is  endowed  independently  with 
a  germ-forming  power. 

Organic  life  requires  three  things:  a  fruitful  germ;  a  quickening  im- 
pulse; a  nourishing  medium.  Science  plainly  shows  us  that  this  primal 
nucleus  is  given,  in  the  human  species,  by  the  union  of  the  contents  of  a 
sperm-cell  with  those  of  a  germ-cell;  that  this  dynamic  start  is  imparted 

11  TnKt  on  the  Origin  and  Propagation  of  the  Soul.  chap.  1. 
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from  the  life-force  of  the  parents;  and  tliat  this  feeding  environment  is 
furnished  by  the  circle  of  co-ordinated  relations.  That  the  formative 
power  of  the  new  organism  comes  from,  or  at  least  is  wholly  conditioned 
by.  the  parent  organism,  should  be  believed,  because  it  is  the  obvious 
conclusion,  against  which  there  is  nothing  to  militate.  That  the  soul  of 
the  child  comes  in  some  way  from  the  soul  of  the  parent,  or  is  stamped 
by  i%  is  also  implied  by  the  normal  resemblance  of  children  to  parents, 
not  more  in  bodily  form  than  in  spiritual  idiosyncrasies.  This  fact  alone 
is  sufficient  reply  to  the  lines  of  the  Platonizing  poet,  wherein  a  mere 
prejudice  is  made  to  assume  the  semblance  of  an  argument: — 

«*  Wherefore  who  thinks  from  bouIs  new  tonU  to  bring, 
The  same  let  preaw  the  ranne-beunes  in  his  fiat 
And  sqaiiexe  oat  drops  of  light,  or  strongly  wring 
The  rainbow  till  it  die  his  hands,  well  prest." 

** That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh:  that  which  is  born  of  the 
spirit  is  spirit.''  As  the  body  of  the  child  is  the  derivative  of  a  germ 
elaborated  in  the  body  of  the  parent,  so  the  soul  of  the  child  is  the 
derivative  of  a  developing  impulse  of  power  imparted  from  the  soul  of 
the  parent.  And  as  the  body  is  sustained  by  absorbing  nutrition  from 
matter,  so  the  soul  is  sustained  by  assimilating  the  spiritual  substances  of 
the  invisible  kingdom.  The  most  ethereal  elements  must  combine  to 
Doarish  that  consummate  plant  whose  blossom  is  man's  mind.  This  repre- 
sentation is  not  materialism ;  for  spirit  belongs  to  a  diflTerent  sphere  and 
is  the  subject  of  different  predicates  from  matter,  though  equally  under 
a  constitution  of  laws.  Nor  does  this  view  pretend  to  explain  what  is 
inherently  transcendent:  it  leaves  the  creation  of  the  soul  within  as  wide 
a  depth  and  margin  of  mystery  as  ever.  Neither  is  this  mode  of  ex- 
posing the  problem  atheistic.  It  refers  the  forms  of  life,  all  growths,  all 
souls,  to  the  indefinable  Power  that  works  everywhere,  creates  each 
thing,  vivifies,  governs,  and  contains  the  universe.  And,  however  that 
Power  be  named,  is  it  not  God  ?  And  thus  we  still  reverently  hold  that 
it  is  God's  own  hands 

*<That  reach  through  nature,  moulding  men.** 

The  ancient  heroes  of  Greece  and  India  were  fond  of  tracing  their 
genealogy  up  directly  to  their  deities,  and  were  proud  to  deem  that  in 
guarding  them  the  gods  stooped  to  watch  over  a  race  of  kings,  a  puissant 
ind  immortal  stock, — 

"  Whoee  glories  streom'd  from  the  same  cload<girt  fimnts 
Whence  their  own  dawn'd  upon  the  infant  world.** 

After  all  the  cunningest  researches  that  have  been  made,  we  yet  find 
the  secret  of  our  spirit-beginning  shrouded  among  the  fathomless 
mysteries  of  the  Almighty  Creator,  and  must  ascribe  our  birth  to  the 
Will  of  God  as  piously  as  it  was  done  in  the  eldest  mythical  epochs  of 
the  world.  Notwithstanding  the  careless  frivolity  of  skepticism  and  the 
gsrish  light  of  science  abroad  in  this  modern   time,   there  are  still 
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stricken  and  yearning  depths  of  wonder  and  sorrow  enough,  profound 
and  awful  shadows  of  night  and  fear  enough,  to  make  us  recognise,  in 
the  golden  joys  that  visit  us  rarely,  in  the  illimitable  risions  that  emanci- 
pate us  often,  in  the  unearthly  thoughts  and  dreams  that  ravish  our 
minds,  enigmatical  intimations  of  our  kinship  with  GKxi,  prophecies  of 
a  super-earthly  destiny  whose  splendors  already  break  through  the 
clouds  of  ignorance,  the  folds  of  flesh,  and  the  curtains  of  time  in  which 
our  spirits  here  sit  pavilioned.  Augustine  pointedly  observes,  "  It  is  no 
evil  that  the  origin  of  the  soul  remains  obscure,  if  only  its  redemptim  be 
made  certain.""  Non  estpericuhtm  si  origo  animce  lateai,  dum  redenipHo  clareaf. 
No  matter  how  humanity  originates,  if  its  object  be  to  produce  fruit, 
and  that  fruit  be  immortal  souls.  When  our  organism  has  perfected  its 
intended  product,  willingly  will  we  let  the  decaying  body  return  into 
the  ground,  if  so  be  we  are  assured  that  the  ripened  spirit  is  borne  into 
the  heavenly  garner. 

Let  us,  in  close,  reduce  the  problem  of  the  souPs  origin  to  its  last 
terms.  The  amount  of  force  in  the  universe  is  uniform.^  Action  and 
reaction  being  equal,  no  new  creation  of  force  is  possible :  only  its  direc- 
tions, deposits,  and  receptacles  may  be  altered.  No  combination  of 
physical  processes  can  produce  a  previously  non-existent  subject :  it  can 
only  initiate  the  modification,  development,  assimilation,  of  realities 
already  in  being.  Something  cannot  come  out  of  nothing.  The  quicken- 
ing formation  of  a  man,  therefore,  implies  the  existence,  first,  of  a  material 
germ,  the  basis  of  the  body ;  secondly,  of  a  power  to  impart  to  that  germ 
a  dynamic  impulse, — ^in  other  words,  to  deposit  in  it  a  spirit-atom,  or 
monad  of  life-force.  Now,  the  fresh  body  is  originally  a  detached  pro- 
duct of  the  parent  body,  as  an  apple  is  the  detached  product  of  a  tree. 
So  the  fresh  soul  is  a  transmitted  force  imparted  by  the  parent  soul» 
either  directly  from  itself,  or  else  conditioned  by  it  and  drawn  from  the 
ground-life  of  nature,  the  creative  power  of  God.  If  filial  soul  be  be- 
gotten by  procession  and  severance  of  conscious  force  from  parental  soul, 
the  spiritual  resemblance  of  oflspring  and  progenitors  is  clearly  explained. 
This  phenomenon  is  also  equally  well  explained  if  the  parent  soul,  so 
called,  be  a  die  striking  the  creative  substance  of  the  universe  into  indi- 
vidual form.  The  latter  supposition  seems,  upon  the  whole,  the  more 
plausible  and  scientific.  Generation  is  a  reflex  condition  moving  the 
life-basis  of  the  world  to  produce  a  soul,  as  a  physical  impression  moves 
th**  «*oul  to  prndufio  a  perception.^ 

But,  h(>wi*vt*r  deep  the  mystery  of  the  soul's  origin,  whatever  our 
rni>(hiMi<ui  in  n*gard  to  it,  let  us  not  forget  that  the  inmost  essence 
(41  ul  wtiiy  t»f  (lie  soul  is  conscious  power;  and  that  all  power  defies 
[iuuiliiliitioiL  U  is  an  old  declaration  that  what  begins  in  time  must 
ontl  iii  tinio ;  und  with  the  metaphysical  shears  of  that  notion  more  than 
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QBoe  the  bujning  faith  in  eternal  life  has  been  snuffed  oni.  Tei  how 
obfiotu  19  its  sophistry  1  A  being  beginning  in  time  need  not  cease  in 
time,  if  the  Power  which  originated  it  intends  and  provides  for  its  per^ 
petnity.  And  that  such  is  the  Creative  intention  for  man  appears  from 
the  Cset  that  the  grand  ideas  and  beliefs  in  all  ages  issuing  from  his 
mental  oi^ganixation  have  borne  the  stamp  of  an  expected  immortality. 

The  speculative  naturalist  should  beware  of  so  immersing  his  thoughts 
in  the  physical  phases  of  nature  as  to  lose  a  believing  hold  on  living 
entities  of  consciousness,  indestructible  centres  of  personality.  For  then 
he  loses  the  chief  motive  which  propels  man  to  begin,  even  here,  by 
virtue  and  culture,  to  climb  that  ladder  of  life  whose  endless  sides  are 
affectionSy  bat  whose  discrete  rounds  are  thoughts. 


CHAPTER  IL 

HISTORY   OF  DEATH. 


DiATH  is  not  an  entity,  but  an  event ;  not  a  force,  but  a  state.  Life  is 
the  positive  experience,  death  the  negation.  Yet  in  nearly  every  literar 
tore  death  has  been  personified,  while  no  kindred  prosopopoeia  of  life  is 
anywhere  to  be  found.  With  the  Greeks,  Thanatos  was  a  god ;  with  the 
Romans,  Mors  was  a  goddess:  but  no  statue  was  ever  moulded,  no  altar  ever 
raised,  to  Zo€  or  Vita.  At  first  thought,  we  should  anticipate  the  reverse 
of  this;  but,  in  truth,  the  fact  is  quite  naturally  as  it  is.  Life  is  a  con- 
tinuous process ;  and  any  one  who  makes  the  effort  will  find  how  difficult 
it  is  to  conceive  of  it  as  an  individual  being,  with  distinctive  attributes, 
fnnctions,  and  will.  It  is  an  inward  possession  which  we  familiarly  ex- 
perience, and  in  the  quiet  routine  of  custom  we  feel  no  shock  of  surprise 
at  it,  no  impulse  to  give  it  imaginative  shape  and  ornament.  On  the 
contrary,  death  is  an  impending  occurrence,  something  which  we  antici- 
pate and  shudder  at,  something  advancing  toward  us  in  time  to  strike 
or  seize  ns.  Its  externality  to  our  living  experience,  its  threatening 
approach,  the  mystery  and  alarm  enwrapping  it,  are  provocative  con- 
ditions for  fanciful  treatment,  making  personifications  inevitable. 

With  the  old  Aryan  race  of  India,  death  is  Yama, — ^the  soul  of  the 
fint  man,  departed  to  be  the  king  of  the  subterranean  realm  of  the  sub- 
sequent dead,  and  returning  to  call  after  him  each  of  his  descendants  in 
turn.  To  the  good  he  is  mild  and  lovely,  but  to  the  impious  he  is  clad 
in  terror  and  acts  with  severity.  The  purely  fanciful  character  of  this 
thought  is  obvious;  for,  according  to  it,  death  was  before  death,  since 
Tama  himself  died.  Yama  does  not  really  represent  death,  but  its 
sriater  and  messenger.  He  is  the  ruler  over  the  dead,  who  himself 
carries  the  summons  to  each  mortal  to  become  his  subject. 
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In  the  Hebrew  conception,  death  was  a  majestic  angel,  named  Sam- 
mael,  standing  in  the  court  of  heaven,  and  flying  thence  over  the  earth, 
armed  with  a  sword,  to  obey  the  behests  of  God.  The  Talmudists 
developed  and  dressed  up  the  thought  with  many  details,  half  sublime, 
half  fantastic.  He  strides  through  the  world  at  a  step.  From  the 
soles  of  his  feet  to  his  shoulders  he  is  full  of  eyes.  Every  person  in 
the  moment  of  dying  sees  him;  and  at  the  sight  the  soul  retreats, 
running  through  all  the  limbs,  as  if  asking  permission  to  depart  from 
them.  From  his  naked  sword  fall  three  drops :  one  pales  the  counte- 
nance, one  destroys  the  vitality,  one  causes  the  body  to  decay.  Some 
Rabbins  say  he  bears  a  cup  from  which  the  dying  one  drinks,  or  that 
he  lets  fall  from  the  point  of  his  sword  a  single  acrid  drop  upon  the 
sufferer's  tongue :  this  is  what  is  called  "  tasting  the  bitterness  of  death." 
Here  again,  we  see,  it  is  not  strictly  death  that  is  personified.  The 
embodiment  is  not  of  the  mortal  act,  but  of  the  decree  determining 
that  act.  The  Jewish  angel  of  death  is  not  a  picture  of  death  in  itself, 
but  of  God's  decree  coming  to  the  fated  individual  who  is  to  die. 

The  Greeks  sometimes  depicted  death  and  sleep  as  twin  boys,  one 
black,  one  white,  borne  slumbering  in  the  arms  of  their  mother,  night. 
In  this  instance  the  phenomenon  of  dissolving  unconsciousness  which 
fiedls  on  mortals,  abstractly  generalized  in  the  mind,  is  then  concretelj 
symbolized.  It  is  a  bold  and  happy  stroke  of  artistic  genius;  but  it  in  no 
way  expresses  or  suggests  the  scientific  facts  of  actual  death.  There  is 
also  a  classic  representation  of  death  as  a  winged  boy  with  a  pensive 
brow  and  an  inverted  torch,  a  butterfly  at  his  feet.  This  beautiful 
image,  with  its  affecting  accompaniments,  conveys  to  the  beholder  not 
the  verity,  nor  an  interpretation, of  death,  but  the  sentiments  of  the  sur- 
vivors in  view  of  their  bereavement.  The  sad  brow  denotes  the  grief  of 
the  mourner,  the  winged  insect  the  disembodied  psyche,  the  reversed 
torch  the  descent  of  the  soul  to  the  under-world;  but  the  reality  of  death 
itself  is  nowhere  hinted. 

The  Bomans  give  descriptions  of  death  as  a  female  figure  in  dark 
robes,  with  black  wings,  with  ravenous  teeth,  hovering  everywhere,  dart- 
ing here  and  there,  eager  for  prey.  Such  a  view  is  a  personification  of 
the  mysteriousness,  fniddenneas,  inevitableness,  and  fearfulness,  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  death  in  men's  minds,  rather  than  of  death 
itself.  These  thoughts  are  ^grouped  into  an  imaginary  being,  whose  sum 
of  attributes  are  then  ignorantly  both  associated  with  the  idea  of  the 
unknown  cause  and  confounded  with  the  visible  effect.  It  is,  in  a  word, 
mere  poetry,  inspired  by  fear  and  unguided  by  philosophy. 

Death  has  been  shown  in  the  guise  of  a  fowler  spreading  his  net, 
setting  his  snares  for  men.  But  this  image  concerns  itself  with  the 
accidents  of  the  subject^ — ^the  unexpectedness  of  the  fatal  blow,  the 
treacherous  springing  of  the  trap, — ^leaving  the  root  of  the  ncuitter  un- 
touched. The  circumstances  of  the  mortal  hour  are  infinitely  varied, 
the  heart  of  the  experience  is  unchangeably  the  same:  there  are  a 
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thousand  modes  of  dying,  but  there  is  only  one  d^ith.  Ever  so  com- 
plete an  exhibition  of  the  occasions  and  accompaniments  of  an  event  is 
no  explanation  of  what  the  inmost  reality  of  the  event  is. 

The  Norse  conception  of  death  as  a  vast,  cloudy  presence,  darkly 
sweeping  on  its  victims,  and  bearing  them  away  wrapped  in  its  sable 
UAdi,  is  evidently  a  free  product  of  imagination  brooding  not  so  much 
on  the  distinct  phenomena  of  an  individual  case  as  on  the  melancholy 
mpierj  of  the  disappearance  of  men  from  the  familiar  places  that  knew 
them  once  bat  miss  them  now.  In  a  somewhat  kindred  manner,  the 
startling  magnificence  of  the  sketch  in  the  Apocalypse,  of  death  on  the 
pale  horse,  is  a  product  of  pure  imagination  meditating  on  the  wholesale 
siaoghter  which  shall  deluge  the  earth  when  God's  avenging  judgments 
Cill  upon  the  enemies  of  the  Christians.  But  to  consider  this  murderous 
mnior  on  his  white  charger  as  literally  death,  would  be  as  erroneous  as 
to  imagine  the  bare^rmed  executioner  and  the  guillotine  to  be  themselves 
the  death  which  they  inflict.  No  more  appalling  picture  of  death  has 
been  drawn  than  that  by  Milton,  whose  dire  image  has  this  stroke  of 
truth  in  it,  that  its  adumbrate  formlessness  typifies  the  disorganizing 
force  which  reduces  all  cunningly-built  bodies  of  life  to  the  elemental 
wastes  of  being.  The  incestuous  and  miscreated  progeny  of  Sin  is  thus 
delineated: — 

If  shape  it  might  be  called  that  «b«pa  bad  none 

INstinguishable  in  metubcr.  Joint,  or  limb, 

Or  snbstanoe  might  be  callM  that  ehadow  seem'd, 

Vor  oMdi  fleen'd  either,— black  it  stood  as  night, 

Keroe  as  ten  faiios,  texxible  as  hell. 

And  shook  a  droadful  dart :  what  seemM  his  head 

The  likeness  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on." 

Bat  the  most  common  personification  of  death  is  as  a  skeleton  brandish- 
ing a  dart ;  and  then  he  is  called  the  grisly  king  of  terrors ;  and  people 
tremble  at  the  thought  of  him,  as  children  do  at  the  name  of  a 
bogbear  in  the  dark.  Yet  how  clear  the  sophistry  of  this  is  I  It  is  as 
if  we  should  identiQr  the  trophy  with  the  conqueror.  Death  is  not  a 
4(eleton,  bat  skeletons  are  what  our  bodies  will  become  when  we  die. 
Are  the  vestiges  left  in  the  track  of  a  traveller  the  traveller  himself? 
All  these  representatiomr  of  death,  however  beaatiflil,  or  pathetic,  or 
horrible,  are  based  on  superficial  appearances,  misleading  analogies,  arbi- 
trary fancies,  perturbed  sensibilities,  not  on  a  firm  hold  of  realities,  in- 
sigbt  of  truth,  and  philosophical  analysis.  They  are  all  to  be  brushed 
sfiide  as  phantoms  of  nightmare  or  artificial  creations  of  fiction.  Poetry 
has  mostly  rested^  hitherto,  on  no  veritable  foundation  of  science,  but  on 
a  Ttsionaiy  fomndation  of  emotion.  It  has  wrought  upon  fiitting,  sensible 
phenomena  rather  than  upon  abiding  substrata  of  facts.  For  example, 
a  tender  Greek  bard  personified  the  life  of  a  tree  as  a  Hamadryad,  the 
Bumng  trunk  and  limbs  her  undulating  form  and  beckoning  arms,  the 
<lroo|Hng  bou^u  her  hair,  the  rustling  foliage  her  voice.  A  modem  poet 
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endowed  with  the  same  strength  of  sympathy,  but  acquainted  with  vege- 
table chemistry,  might  personify  sap  as  a  pale,  liquid  maiden,  ascending 
through  the  roots  and  veins  to  meet  air,  a  blue  boy  robed  in  golden 
warmth,  descending  through  the  leaves,  with  a  whisper,  to  her  embrace. 
So  the  personifications  of  death  m  literature,  thus  far,  give  us  no  pene- 
trative glance  into  what  it  really  is,  help  us  to  no  acute  definition  of  it,  but 
poetically  fasten  on  some  feature,  or  accident,  or  emotion,  associated  with  it. 

There  are  in  popular  usage  various  metaphors  to  express  what  is  meant 
by  death.  The  principal  ones  are,  extinction  of  the  vital  spark,  depart- 
ing, expiring,  cutting  the  thread  of  life,  giving  up  the  ghost,  falling 
asleep.  These  figurative  modes  of  speech  spring  from  extremely  imperfect 
correspondences.  Indeed,  the  unlikenesses  are  more  important  and 
more  numerous  than  the  likenesses.  They  are  simply  artifices  to  in- 
dicate what  is  so  deeply  obscure  and  intangible.  They  do  not  lay  the 
secret  bare,  nor  furnish  us  any  aid  in  reaching  to  the  true  essence  of  the 
question.  Moreover,  several  of  them,  when  sharply  examined,  involve  a 
fatal  error.  For  example,  upon  the  admitted  supposition  that  in  every 
case  of  dying  the  soul  departs  from  the  body,  still,  this  separation  of  the 
soul  from  the  body  is  not  what  constitutes  death.  Death  is  the  state  of  the 
body  when  the  soul  has  left  it.  An  act  is  distinct  from  its  effects.  We 
must,  therefore,  turn  from  the  literary  inquiry  to  the  metaphysical  and 
scientific  method,  to  gain  any  satisfactory  idea  and  definition  of  death. 

A  German  writer  of  extraordinary  acumen  and  audacity  has  said, 
"Only  before  death,  but  not  in  death,  is  death  death.  Death  is  so  unreal 
a  being  that  he  only  is  when  he  is  not,  and  is  not  when  he  is."*  This — 
paradoxical  and  puzzling  as  it  may  appear — ^is  susceptible  of  quite  lucid 
interpretation  and  defence.  For  death  is,  in  its  naked  significance,  the 
state  of  not-being.  Of  course,  then,  it  has  no  existence  save  in  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  living.  We  compare  a  dead  person  with  what  he  was  when 
living,  and  instinctively  personify  the  difference  as  death.  Death,  strictly 
analyzed,  is  only  this  abstract  conceit  or  metaphysical  nonentity.  Death, 
therefore,  being  but  a  conception  in  the  mind  of  a  living  person,  when 
that  person  dies  death  ceases  to  be  at  all.  And  thus  the  realization  of 
death  is  the  death  of  death.  lie  annihilates  himself,  dying  with  the 
dart  ho  drives.  Having  in  this  manner  disposed  of  the  personality  or 
entity  of  death,  it  remains  as  an  effect,  an  event,  a  state.  Accordingly,  the 
question  next  arises.  What  is  death  when  considered  in  this  its  true  aspect  t 

A  positive  must  be  understood  before  its  related  negative  can  be  intel- 
ligible. Bichat  defined  life  as  the  sum  of  functions  by  which  death  is 
resisted.  It  is  an  identical  proposition  in  verbal  disguise,  with  the  fault 
that  it  makes  negation  affirmation,  passiveness  action.  Death  is  not 
a  dynamic  agency  warring  against  life,  but  simply  an  occurrence.  Life 
is  the  operation  of  an  organizing  force  producing  an  organic  form  accord- 
ing to  an  ideal  type,  and  persistently  preserving  tliat  form  amidst  the 

1  VeiMriMwb,  QedankeB  Uber  Tod  qimI  ITMterblichkdt,  MCt.  84. 
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incessant  molecular  activity  and  change  of  its  constituent  substance. 
That  operation  of  the  organic  force  which  thus  constitutes  life  is  a  con- 
tinuous process  of  waste,  casting  off  the  old  exhausted  matter,  and  of 
replacement  by  assimilation  of  new  material.  The  close  of  this  process 
of  organific  metamorphosis  and  desquamation  is  death,  whose  finality  is 
utter  decomposition,  restoring  all  the  bodily  elements  to  the  original 
inorganic  conditions  from  which  they  were  taken.  The  organic  force 
^tli  which  life  begins  constrains  chemical  affinity  to  work  in  special 
mcdes  for  the  formation  of  special  products:  when  it  is  spent  or  dis- 
appears, chemical  affinity  is  at  liberty  to  work  in  its  general  modes ;  and 
that  is  death.  "  Life  is  the  co-ordination  of  actions ;  the  imperfection  of 
the  co<»rdination  is  disease,  its  arrest  is  death."  In  other  words,  **  life  is 
the  continuous  adjustment  of  relations  in  an  organism  with  relations  in 
its  environment."  Disturb  that  adjustment,  and  you  have  malady;  de- 
stroy it,  and  you  have  death.  Life  is  the  perfoniiance  of  functions  by 
an  organism ;  death  is  the  abandonment  of  an  organism  to  the  forces  of 
the  universe.  No  function  can  be  performed  without  a  waste  of  the 
tiisue  through  which  it  is  performed :  that  waste  is  repaired  by  the  assi- 
milation of  fresh  nutriment.  In  the  balancing  of  these  two  actions  life 
consists.  The  loss  of  their  equipoise  soon  terminates  them  both;  and 
that  is  death.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  scientifically  speaking,  to  cause 
death  is  to  stop  "that  continuous  differentiation  and  integration  of  tissues 
and  of  states  of  consciousness"  constituting  life.*  Death,  therefore,  is 
no  monster,  no  force,  but  the  act  of  completion,  the  state  of  cessation; 
and  all  the  bugbears  named  death  are  but  poor  phantoms  of  the  fright- 
ened and  childish  mind. 

Life  consisting  in  the  constant  differentiation  of  the  tissues  by  the 
artinn  of  oxygen,  and  their  integration  from  the  blastema  furnished  by 
the  blood,  why  is  not  the  harmony  of  these  processes  preserved  for- 
ever? Why  should  the  relation  between  the  integration  and  disintegra- 
tif»n  going  on  in  the  human  organism  ever  fall  out  of  correspondence 
with  the  relation  between  the  oxygen  and  food  supplied  from  its  environ- 
m^-nt?  That  is  to  say,  whence  originated  the  sentence  of  death  upon 
man?  Why  do  we  not  live  immortally  as  we  are?  The  current  reply  is, 
WA  die  because  our  first  parent  sinned.  Death  is  a  penalty  inflicted  upon 
the  human  race  because  Adam  disobeyed  his  Maker's  command.  We 
must  consider  this  theory  a  little. 

The  narrative  in  Genesis,  of  the  creation  of  man  and  of  the  events  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  cannot  be  traced  further  back  than  to  the  time  of 
JV'Iomon,  three  thousand  years  after  the  alleged  occurrences  it  describes. 
This  portion  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  as  has  long  been  shown,  is  a  distinct 
document,  marked  by  many  peculiarities,  which  was  inserted  in  its  pre- 
sent place  by  the  compiler  of  the  elder  Hebrew  Scriptures  somewhere 
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betviHv  xv^m^  9tt<i»ra»»  l:<etoe  ChrisL*  Ewald  has  fully  demon- 
atnt*Hi  cLitf  zhn  N:«k  of  u«neas  coosistB  of  many  separate  fragmentary 
docnDRis  Tt  ifJH«is  irfiesw  amxiged  together  by  a  comparatively  late 
Imad.  Isitun:!  sn*  ^'«'  -^  «1>«*  pieces  is  the  account  of  the  primeval 
mir  in  wr»i:ae-  •^•^cc^^rcd  *rOT€»*  with  much  force  and  variety  of  evi- 
dence. tLic  tjjs  <C':rr  wj^  -drtirtjd  from  a  to  more  ancient  legend-book, 
onir  S^jawii^  ?^  -mi-.ra  r^cAin^  when  the  final  collection  was  made 
of  ib2s  F-'T'rxTi  rt'  ii-^  •  ^'i  T«s«*nient.*  Many  scholars  have  thought  the 
aeeoG=:  w»5  =»-«  ^^  Erbc^^  or-Ijn,  but  was  borrowed  from  the  literary 
tmiit:.*i»  :t  KfE*  .»rber  Orient*!  nation.  Bosenmliller,  Von  Bohlen, 
and  .N:h-?f^  «T  :2  ^•?*»  wn=i6?takable  relationship  to  the  Zendavesta 
wh>-*  --i  i'--'  Air:=aa.  the  aW  .Serpent. beguiled  the  first  pair  into  sin 

i  ELS«rr.    ri-?se  v-:rr^rondenc€s^  and  also  that  between  the  tree  of 

me iri  i>  L'Mk^c^*:!  pin:  i-  *,  which  gives  life  and  will  produce  the 

^^_^^^^  ^^  r>»ni:=:T  striking.    Battmann  sees  in  God's  declaration 

\_  ^T^;^,-»i.  I  hire  pren  vott  for  food  every  herb  bearing  seed, 

!li  ^^!^  -^aL^ii^-h  »  fruit  bearing  seed/'  tracea  of  a  prohibition  of 

:  J^^^-J     rt:.  w*?  no«  the  vestige  of  a  Hebrew  usage,  but  the  vege- 


! 


«.  rf  *  cae  sect  eschewing  meat,  a  tradition  drawn  from 
^^  LmlC^v  she  6MkeR^  of  the  Hebrew  race  came.*  Gesenius 
^  ^^  w^^  ^vj^  31  ibi?  narrative  were  drawn  from  older  Asiatic  tradi- 
*^^  ^^  ^^  afiin:»  that  numerous  matters  in  this  relation  were 
^!!Lj  i..iE  tr*£i-^^=*  of  !:*?«  Aiian  nations.'  StUl,  it  is  not  necessary 
^^^^'''^  ti^  -V  wr-lter  of  the  aceount  in  Genesis  borrowed  any  thing 
''^^^^'^  T^^  Hebrew  mav  as  well  have  oripnated  such  ideas  as 
^^'^  ^*'''-  ^^  ^^ian*.  the  Phcenicians,  the  Chaldeans,  the  Per- 
a»tKx-.^  ^-^j^^  -7-^  kin^lied  narratives  held  as  most  ancient  and 
^""^  '»"*  r^^  Oui^^  the  Sandwich  IsUnders.  the  North  American 
rr^  .  fw^  -i^  ir  K^^rends  of  the  origin  and  altered  fortunes  of  the 
^■•^-^  ^.^.,j,,^bUn«^  between  many  of  these  stories  are  better 

fc«w«  ^"*'  5.V,v  intrinsic  similarities  of  the  subject,  of  the  mind,  of 
,j,EV«rTAi  "^^"^/^       "  .       ^jj^  1,^  tiie  supposition  of  derivation  from 

,Mae  «v^i^^  pebrew  narrative  as  an  indigenous  growth,  then,  how 

5^^-...  -^  '"*.  \   :^_  purport,  and  authority?    Of  course  we  cannot 
,fc^  ,^  ^xv^  r.  '   :^^^;^*^^  conveymg  infallible  truth.    The 

^^,*  n  »  *  ^:_  ,^i^^.  was  not  given  in  the  providence  of  God 
5t?^.o. ::  >  -  *  *;- '  _^  „^  chronology,  and  the  operation  of  organic 
V  ,i^-^  *fcr,^ -V  ^^^^  ^^^  .^  morality  and  piety.  It  is  a  rehgious, 
i>«*^  '*"' J'l^^X    Some  unknown  Hebrew  poet,  in  the  early  dawn 

^^  4  Zur  Mterten  Sagenpoeai©  de«  OrienU. 

*****  «*:^*?*::^^uii.^»-''^-'*'- 
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of  lemembered  time,  knowing  little  metaphysics  and  less  scienoe,  musing 
upon  the  fortunes  of  man»  his  wickedness,  sorrow,  death,  and  impressed 
vith  an  instinctive  conviction  that  things  could  not  always  have  been  so^ 
casing  about  for  some  solution  of  the  dim,  pathetic  problem,  at  last 
struck  out  the  beautiful  and  sublime  poem  recorded  in  Genesis, 
which  has  now  for  many  a  century,  by  Jews,  Christians,  Mohammedans, 
been  credited  as  authentic  history.  With  his  own  hands  God  moulds 
from  earth  an  image  in  his  own  likeness,  breathes  life  into  it,— and  new* 
voade  man  moves,  lord  of  the  scene,  and  lifts  his  face,  illuminated  with 
•iool,  in  submissive  love  to  his  Creator.  Endowed  with  free-will,  after  a 
vhile  he  violated  his  Maker's  command:  the  divine  displeasure  was 
awakened,  punishment  ensued,  and  so  rushed  in  the  terrible  host  of  ills 
imder  which  we  suffer.  The  problem  must  early  arise:  the  solution  is, 
to  a  certain  stage  of  thought,  at  once  the  most  obvious  and  the  most 
mtkiactoTy  conceivable.  It  is  the  truth.  Only  it  is  cast  in  imaginative^ 
not  scientific,  form,  arrayed  in  emblematic,  not  literal,  garb.  The 
'vreeks  had  &  lofty  poem  by  some  early  unknown  author,  setting  forth 
bow  Prometheus  formed  man  of  clay  and  animated  him  with  fire  from 
heaven,  and  how  from  Pandora's  box  the  horrid  crew  of  human  vexa- 
tions were  let  into  the  world.  The  two  narratives,  though  most  unequal 
in  depth  and  dignity,  belong  in  the  same  literary  and  philosophical  cate- 
gory. Neither  was  intended  as  a  plain  record  of  veritable  history,  each 
word  a  naked  fact,  but  as  a  symbol  of  its  author's  thoughts,  each  phrase 
the  metaphorioal  dress  of  a  speculative  idea. 

Eichhom  maintains,  with  no  slight  plausibility,  that  the  whole  account 
of  the  Garden  of  Eden  was  derived  from  a  series  of  allegorical  pictures 
which  the  author  had  seen,  and  which  he  translated  from  the  language 
f^  painting  into  the  language  of  words.  At  all  events,  we  must  take  the 
account  as  symbolic,  a  succession  of  figurative  expressions.  .  Many  of  the 
best  minds  have  always  so  considered  it,  from  Josephus  to  Origen,  from 
Ambrose  to  KanU  What,  then,  are  the  real  thou^ts  which  the  author 
of  this  Hebrew  poem  on  the  primal  condition  of  man  meant  to  convey 
beneath  his  legendary  forms  of  imagery?  These  four  are  the  essential 
ones.  Fiiat,  that  God  created  man ;  secondly,  that  he  created  him  in  a 
state  of  freedom  and  happiness  surrounded  by  blessings ;  third,  that  the 
ffivored  sul>ject  violated  his  Sovereign's  order;  fourth,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  this  offence  he  was  degraded  from  his  blessed  condition, 
beneath  a  load  of  retributive  ills.  The  composition  shows  the  character- 
istics of  a  philosopheme  or  a  myth,  a  scheme  of  conceptions  deliberately 
wrought  out  to  answer  an  inquiry,  a  story  devised  to  account  for  an  exist- 
ing fact  or  custom.  The  picture  of  God  performing  his  creative  work  in 
ax  days  and  resting  on  the  seventh,  may  have  been  drawn  after  the  sep- 
tenary division  of  time  and  the  religious  separation  of  the  Sabbath,  to 
explain  and  justify  that  observance.  The  creation  of  Eve  out  of  the  side 
of  Adam  was  either  meant  by  the  author  as  an  allegoric  illustration  that 
the  love  of  husband  and  wife  is  the  most  x)Owerful  of  social  bonds,  or  as 
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a  pure  myth  seeking  to  explain  the  incomparable  cleaving  together  of 
husband  and  wife  by  the  entirely  poetic  supposition  that  the  first  woman 
was  taken  out  of  the  first  man,  bone  of  his  bone,  fiesh  of  his  flesh.  All 
early  literatures  teem  with  exemplifications  of  this  process, — a  sponta- 
neous secretion  by  the  imagination  to  account  for  some  presented  phe- 
nomenon. Or  perhaps  this  part  of  the  relation — "and  he  called  her 
woman  [manness],  because  she  was  taken  out  of  man" — ^may  be  an  in- 
stance of  those  etymological  myths  with  which  ancient  literature 
al>ounds.  Woman  is  named  Isha  because  she  was  taken  out  of  man, 
whose  name  is  Ish.  The  barbarous  treatment  the  record  under  considera- 
tion has  received,  the  utter  baselessness  of  it  in  the  light  of  truth  as 
foundation  for  literal  belief,  find  perhaps  no  fitter  exposure  than  in  the 
fact  that  for  many  centuries  it  was  the  prevalent  faith  of  Christendom 
that  everv  woman  has  one  rib  more  than  man,  a  permanent  memorial 
of  the  Divine  theft  from  his  side.  Unquestionably,  there  are  many  good 
persons  now  who,  if  Richard  Owen  should  tell  them  that  man  has  the 
same  number  of  ribs  as  woman,  would  think  of  the  second  chapter  of 
Genesis  and  doubt  his  word  I 

There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  the  serpent  in  this  recital  to  be  in- 
t<»niled  as  a  representative  of  Satan.  The  earliest  trace  of  such  an  inter- 
pretation is  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  an  anonymous  and  apocryphal 
lKx>k  composed  probably  a  thousand  years  later.  What  is  said  of  the 
snake  is  the  most  plainly  mythical  of  all  the  portions.  What  caused 
the  snake  to  crawl  on  his  belly  in  the  dust,  while  other  creatures  walk  on 
ftM^t  or  fly  with  wings?  Why,  the  sly,  winding  creature,  more  subtle,  more 
dotcvitable,  tlian  any  beast  of  the  field,  deceived  the  first  woman ;  and 
this  is  his  punishment!  Such  was  probably  the  mental  process  in  the 
writer.  To  seek  a  profound  and  true  theological  dogma  in  such  a  state- 
ment is  as  absurd  as  to  seek  it  in  the  classic  myth  that  the  lapwing  with 
his  sharp  beak  chases  the  swallow  because  he  is  the  descendant  of  the 
enraged  Tereus  who  pursued  poor  Progne  with  a  drawn  sword.  Or,  to 
oite  a  more  apposite  case,  as  well  might  we  seek  a  reliable  historical 
narrative  in  the  following  Greek  myth.  Zeus  once  gare  man  a  remedy 
auiiinnt  old  age.  He  put  it  on  the  back  of  an  ass  and  followed  on  foot. 
It  luring  a  hot  day,  the  ass  grew  thirsty,  and  would  drink  at  a  fount  which 
a  HUiike  guarded.  The  cunning  snake  knew  what  precious  burden  the 
iiJtM  iM^re,  and  would  not,  except  at  the  price  of  it,  let  him  drink.  He 
t>l»!iiino<l  the  prize;  but  with  it,  as  a  punishment  for  his  trick,  he  inces- 
#wivrly  nuinii*  the  ass's  thirst.  Thus  the  snake,  casting  his  skin,  annually 
ri  ih'W*  JiH  youth,  while  man  is  borne  down  by  old  age.'  In  all  these 
i^iiiiM  iIk^  nmiital  action  is  of  the  same  kind  in  motive,  method,  and  result. 
riif*  niiih*>r  of  the  poem  contained  in  the  third  chapter  of  Genesis 
t\0vm  iiiH  ^iiy  that  man  was  made  immortal.    The  implication  plainly  is 
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that  he  was  created  mortal,  taken  from  the  dust  and  naturally  to  return 
again  to  the  dust.  But  by  the  power  of  God  a  tree  was  provided  whose 
fruit  would  immortalize  its  partakers.  The  penalty  of  Adam's  sin 
was  directly,  not  physical  death,  but  being  forced  in  the  sweat  of  his 
brow  to  wring  his  subsistence  from  the  sterile  ground  cursed  for  his  sake ; 
it  wu  indirectly  literal  death,  in  that  he  was  prevented  from  eating  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  life.  "God  sent  him  out  of  the  garden,  lest  he  eat 
and  live  fore%-er."  He  was  therefore,  according  to  the  narrative,  made 
originally  subject  to  death ;  but  an  immortalizing  antidote  was  prepared 
for  him,  which  he  forfeited  by  his  transgression.  That  the  writer 
made  use  of  the  trees  of  life  and  knowledge  as  embellishing  alle- 
gories is  most  probable.  But,  if  not,  he  was  not  the  only  devout  poet 
who,  in  the  early  times,  with  sacred  reverence  believed  the  wonders  the 
inspiring  muse  gave  him  as  from  God.  It  is  not  clear  from  the  Biblical 
record  that  Adam  was  imagined  the  first  man.  On  the  contrary,  the 
statement  that  Cain  was  afraid  that  those  who  met  him  would  kill  him, 
tbo  that  he  went  to  the  land  of  Kod  and  took  a  wife  and  builded  a 
city,  implies  that  there  was  another  and  older  race.  Father  Peyrere 
wrote  a  book,  called  "  PrsBadamitsa,"  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago, 
pointing  out  this  fact  and  arguing  that  there  really  were  men  before 
Atlam.  If  science  should  thoroughly  establish  the  truth  of  this  view, 
religion  need  not  suffer ;  but  the  common  theology,  inextricably  built 
upon  and  intertangled  with  the  dogma  of  "original  sin,''  would  be  hope- 
lessly ruined.  But  the  leaders  in  the  scientific  world  will  not  on  that 
account  shut  their  eyes  nor  refuse  to  reason.  Christians  should  follow 
their  example  of  truth-seeking,  with  a  deeper  faith  in  God,  fearless  of 
results,  but  resolved  upon  reaching  reality. 

It  b  a  very  singular  and  important  fact  that,  from  the  appearance  in 
Genesis  of  the  acoount  of  the  creation  and  sin  and  punishment  of  the  first 
pair,  not  the  faintest  explicit  allusion  to  it  is  subsequently  found  anywhere 
in  literature  until  about  the  time  of  Christ.  Had  it  been  all  along  credited 
in  its  literal  sense,  as  a  divine  revelation,  could  this  be  so  ?  Philo  Judseus 
gives  it  a  thoroughly  figurative  meaning.  He  says,  "  Adam  was  created 
mortal  in  body,  immortal  in  mind.  Paradise  is  the  soul,  piety  the  tree  of 
life,  discriminative  wisdom  the  tree  of  knowledge ;  the  serpent  is  pleasure, 
the  flaming  sword  turning  every  way  is  the  sun  revolving  round  the 
world."*  Jesus  himself  never  once  alludes  to  Adam  or  to  any  part  of  the 
-tory  of  Eden.  In  the  whole  New  Testament  there  are  but  two  import- 
ant references  to  the  tradition,  both  of  which  are  by  Paul.  He  says,  in 
effect,  '*  As  through  the  sin  of  Adam  all  are  condemned  unto  death,  so  by 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  all  shall  be  justified  unto  life."  It  is  not 
s  guarded  doctrinal  statement,  bdt  an  unstudied,  rhetorical  illustration 
Af  the  affiliation  of  the  sinful  and  unhappy  generations  of  the  past  with 
their  oflfending  progenitor,  Adam,  of  the  believing  and  blessed  family  of 
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the  chosen  with  their  redeeming  head,  Christ.  He  does  not  use  the 
wofd  death  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  prevailingly  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  physical  dissolution,  but  in  a  broad,  spiritual  sense,  as  appears, 
for  example,  in  these  instances : — "To  be  carnally-minded  is  death ;"  "The 
law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  hath  made  me  free  from  the  law  of  sin 
and  death."  For  the  spiritually-minded  were  not  exempt  from  bodily 
death.  Paul  himself  died  the  bodily  death.  His  idea  of  the  relations 
of  Adam  and  Christ  to  humanity  is  more  clearly  expressed  in  the  other 
passage  already  alluded  to.  It  is  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and 
appears  to  be  this.  The  first  man,  Adam,  was  of  the  earth,  earthy,  the 
head  and  representative  of  a  corruptible  race  whose  flesh  and  blood  were 
never  meant  to  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  second  man,  Christ 
liw;  Lord,  t?.0Qn  to  ri*turn  from  heaven,  was  a  quickening  spirit,  head  and 
repp^^it^nttvlivt*  of  tx  risen  spiritual  race  for  whom  is  prepared  the  eternal 
ioheritJinfo  nf  tli.«  saints  in  light.  As  by  the  first  man  came  death,  whose 
ferm  h  Imn^mitti-d  with  the  flesh,  so  by  the  second  man  comes  the  resur- 
rt<tion  of  tlit*  d*'nd,  whose  type  is  seen  in  his  glorified  ascension  from 
Uadc-fi  to  heav<>iu  "As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be 
madcr  alivf/*  V]mn  all  the  line  of  Adam  sin  has  entailed,  what  other- 
wiifp  would  not  linve  been  known,  moral  death  and  a  disembodied  descent 
1o  tlie  imdcr-vvorlil.  But  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  his  resurrection  as  the 
first'fniiti;  of  tlinn  tliat  slept,  proclaim  to  all  those  that  are  his,  at  his 
qieetly  fOTjuii^\  a  Jcindred  deliverance  from  the  lower  gloom,  an  inves- 
tlturt*  wilh  1*1  IS]  i  I  mil  bodies,  and  an  admission  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Awarding  to  ISiul,  then,  physical  death  is  not  the  retributive  conse- 
Qiir*fi««  of  AilfitnV  sin,  but  is  the  will  of  the  Creator  in  the  law  of  nature, 
tlw'  wiwin^'  (if  ti^t'tt^i* trial  bodies  for  the  gathering  of  celestial  bodies,  the 
tnittitvg  ^^ir  «'f  tlj«'  ioiage  of  the  earthy  for  the  putting  on  of  the  image 
4f  i\ii\  lioavi  Illy.  The  specialty  of  the  marring  and  punitive  inter- 
l^iK-1*  nf  ^ih  ill  the  economy  is,  in  addition  to  the  penalties  in  moral 
eif>c^n(Mit^«\  tin*  interpolation,  between  the  fleshly  "unclothing"  and  the 
fniritttii^  '*i*Jo(hiri;r  upon,"  of  the  long,  disembodied,  subterranean  resi- 
d<'m^\  frfirn  ih**  dr^^eent  of  Abel  into  its  palpable  solitude  to  the  ascent 
of  llmi^t  <Hit  i^f  Ha  multitudinous  world.  From  Adam,  in  the  flesh, 
tiumn"''y  >"JMk«  into  the  grave-realm;  from  Christ,  in  the  spirit,  it  shall 
wUf.  lnt<*  iM'HVi'ri  Had  man  remained  innocent,  death,  considered  as 
flmiigr  of  iM'tly  21 M  J  transition  to  heaven,  would  still  have  been  his  por- 
fieitt:  ^*"'  '*^'  ^''''  ^^iffo"^^g  ^^^  ®vil  now  actually  associated  with  death 
^,M  "m(  hnv.  l.irih 

kMOtTjii!  1^1^'  Si  ripbures,  the  first  man  appears  in  literature,  in  the 
I'  t*tn  ^'1  hnitiiM  ihought  on  the  beginning  of  our  race,  in  three  forms. 
iMjjrt  U  tin'  MydjH'id  Adam,  the  embodiment  of  poetical  musings,  fanci- 
MiTiWO'***''*  ^^'-'^  Mpuoulative  dreams;  there  is  the  Theological  Adam,  the 
"  ilulnfo  nf  a  group  of  dogmas,  the  support  of  a  fabric  of  con- 
11^1  it,  the  lay-figure  to  fill  out  and  wear  the  hypothetical 
>ctrin&l  system ;  and  there  is  the  Scientific  Adam,  the  first 
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specimen  of  the  genus  man,  the  8up})Osititious  personage  who,  as  the 
earliest  product,  on  this  grade,  of  the  Creative  organic  force  or  Divine 
energy,  commenced  the  series  of  human  generations.  The  first  is  a 
hjpostatized  legend,  the  second  a  metaphysical  personification,  the  third 
a  philosophical  hypothesis.  The  first  is  an  attractive  heap  of  imaginar 
tions,  the  next  a  dialectic  mass  of  dogmatisms,  the  last  a  modest  set  of 
tht^ries. 

Philo  says  God  made  Adam  not  from  any  chance  earth,  hut  from  a 
carefully-selected  portion  of  the  finest  and  most  sifted  clay,  and  that, 
13  being  directly  created  by  God,  he  was  superior  to  all  others  generated 
by  men,  the  generations  of  whom  deteriorate  in  each  remove  from  him, 
as  the  attraction  of  a  magnet  weakens  from  the  iron  ring  it  touches  along 
a  chain  of  connected  rings.  The  Rabbins  say  Adam  was  so  large  that 
when  he  lay  down  he  reached  across  the  earth,  and  when  standing  his 
head  touched  the  firmament :  after  his  fall  he  waded  through  the  ocean, 
Orion-like.  Even  a  French  Academician,  Nicolas  Fleurion,  held  that 
Adam  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  feet  and  nine  inches  in  height. 
AH  creatures  except  the  angel  Eblis,  as  the  Koran  teaches,  made  obeis- 
ance to  him.  Eblis,  full  of  envy  and  pride,  refused,  and  was  thrust  into 
hell  by  God,  where  he  began  to  plot  the  ruin  of  the  new  race.  One  efiect 
of  the  forbidden  fruit  he  ate  was  to  cause  rotten  teeth  in  his  descendants. 
He  remained  in  Paradise  but  one  day.  After  he  had  eaten  from  the 
prohibited  tree.  Eve  gave  of  the  fruit  to  the  other  creatures  in  Eden, 
and  they  all  ate  of  it,  and  so  became  mortal,  with  the  sole  exception 
of  the  phcenix,  who  refused  to  taste  it,  and  consequently  remained 
immortal. 

The  Talmud  teaches  that  Adam  would  never  have  died  had  he  not 
finned.  The  majority  of  the  Christian  fathers  and  doctors,  from  Tertul- 
lian  and  Augustine  to  Luther  and  Calvin,  have  maintained  the  same 
opinion.  It  has  been  the  orthodox — that  is,  the  prevailing — doctrine  of 
thft  Church,  affirmed  by  the  Synod  at  Carthage  in  the  year  four  hundred 
and  eighteen,  and  by  the  Council  of  Trent  in  the  year  fifteen  hundred 
And  forty-five.  All  the  evils  which  afflict  the  world,  both  moral  and 
material,  are  direct  results  of  Adam's  sin.  He  contained  all  the  souls 
of  men  in  himself;  and  they  all  sinned  in  him,  their  federal  head  and 
legal  representative.     When  the  fatal  fruit  was  plucked, — 

**  Earth  felt  the  wound,  and  Nature  from  her  leat, 
Sighing  through  all  her  works,  gave  signs  of  woo 
That  all  was  lost." 

Earthquakes,  tempests,  pestilences,  poverty,  war,  the  endless  brood  of 
diitresB,  ensued.     For  then  were 

"  Tum'd  askance 
The  poles  of  earth  twice  ten  degrees  and  more 
From  the  sun*s  aslo,  and  with  labor  posh'd 
Oblique  the  centric  globe." 

Adam's  transcendent  faculties  and  gifts  were  darkened  and  diminished 
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in  his  depraved  posterity,  and  all  base  propensities  let  loose  to  torment, 
confuse,  and  degrade  them.     We  can  scarcely  form  a  conception  of  the 
genius,  the  beauty,  the  blessedness,  of  the  first  man,  say  the  theologians  in 
chorus."    Augustine  declares,  "  The  most  gifted  of  our  time  must  be  con- 
sidered, when  compared  with  Adam  in  genius,  as  tortoises  to  birds  in 
speed."    Adam,  writes  Dante,  "  waa  made  from  clay,  accomplished  witli 
every  gift  that  life  can  teem  with."    Thomas  Aquinas  teaches  that  **  he 
was  immortal  by  grace  though  not  by  nature,  had  universal  knowledge, 
fellowshipped  with  angels,  and  saw  God."    South,  in  his  famous  sermon 
on  "  Man  the  Image  of  God,"  after  an  elaborate  panegyric  of  the  wondrous 
majesty,  wisdom,  peacefulness,  and  bliss  of  man  before  the  fall,  exclaims, 
"Aristotle  was  but  the  rubbbh  of  an  Adam,  and  Athens  the  rudiments  of 
Paradise!"  Jean  Paul  has  amusingly  burlesqued  these  conceits.   "Adam, 
in  his  state  of  innocence,  possessed  a  knowledge  of  all  the  arts  and 
sciences,  universal  and  scholastic  history,  the  several  penal  and  other 
codes  of  law,  and  all  the  old  dead  languages,  as  well  as  the  living.     He 
was,  as  it  were,  a  living  Pegasus  and  Pindus,  a  movable  lodge  of  sublime 
light,  a  royal  literary  society,  a  pocket-seat  of  the  Muses,  and  a  short 
golden  age  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth !" 

Adam  has  been  called  the  Man  without  a  Navel,  because,  not  being 
born  of  woman,  there  could  be  no  umbilical  cord  to  cut.  The  thought 
goes  deep.  In  addition  to  the  my  thico-theological  pictures  of  the  mecha- 
nical creation  and  superlative  condition  of  the  first  man,  two  forms  of 
statement  have  been  advanced  by  thoughtful  students  of  nature.  One 
is  the  theory  of  chronological  progressive  development ;  the  other  is  t\\e 
theory  of  the  simultaneous  creation  of  organic  families  of  different  spe- 
cies or  typical  forms.  The  advocate  of  the  former  goes  back  along  the 
interminable  vistas  of  geologic  time,  tracing  his  ancestral  line  through 
the  sinking  forms  of  animal  life,  until,  with  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  he 
sees  a  closed  vesicle  of  structureless  membrane ;  and  this  he  recognises 
as  the  scientific  Adam.  This  theory  has  been  brought  into  fresh  dis- 
cussion by  Mr.  Darwin  in  his  rich  and  striking  work  on  the  Origin  of 
Species."  The  other  view  contrasts  widely  with  this,  and  is  not  essentiaUy 
different  from  the  account  in  Genesis.  It  shows  God  himself  creating 
by  regular  methods,  in  natural  materials,  not  by  a  vicegerent  law,  not 
with  the  anthropomorphize  hands  of  an  external  potter.  Every  organized 
fabric,  however  complex,  originates  in  a  single  physiological  cell.  Every 
individual  organism — from  the  simple  plant  known  as  red  snow  to  the 
oak,  from  the  zoophyte  to  man — is  developed  from  such  a  cell.  This  is 
unquestionable  scientific  knowledge.  The  phenomenal  process  of  organic 
advancement  is  through  growth  of  the  cell  by  selective  appropriation  of 

u  StrftiiH  giTM  a  moltltade  of  appodte  qootationa  in  bis  Chrlatlicho  Olanbenslehrc^  band  L  s.  601, 
sect  61,  ff. 

u  The  moat  Ibrdbla  defence  of  this  bypothealfl  ii  tbat  made  by  Herbert  Spencer.  See,  in  Us 
volume  of  Sasajs,  No.  2  of  the  Baythonw  Papers.  Alao  lee  Oken,  Sntatebnng  dee  ereten  Menacben, 
U^,1818,aa.UU-lltt. 
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BUteriAly  Belf-multipUcation  of  the  cell,  chemical  transformationB  of  the 
pabuium  of  the  cell,  endowment  of  the  muscular  and  nervous  tissues 
produced  by  those  transformations  with  yital  and  psychical  properties. 

Bat  the  essence  of  the  problem  lies  in  the  question,  Why  does  one  of 
these  simple  cells  become  a  cabbage,  another  a  rat,  another  a  whale, 
sDOther  a  man  ?  Within  the  limits  of  known  observation  during  historic 
time,  every  organism  yields  seed  or  bears  progeny  after  its  own  kind, 
Between  all  neighboring  species  there  are  impassable,  discrete  chasms. 
The  direct  reason,  therefore,  why  one  cell  stops  in  completion  at  any 
given  vegetable  stage,  another  at  a  certain  animal  stage,  is  that  its  pro- 
dudng  parent  was  that  vegetable  or  that  animal.  Now,  going  back 
to  the  first  individual  of  each  kind,  which  had  no  determining  parent 
like  itself,  the  theory  of  the  gradually  ameliorating  development  of 
one  species  out  of  the  next  below  it  is  one  mode  of  solving  the 
problem.  Another  mode — more  satisfactory  at  least  to  theologians 
sad  their  allies — is  to  conclude  that  God,  the  Divine  Force,  by 
wLom  the  life  of  the  universe  is  given,  made  the  world  after  an  ideal 
pUn,  including  a  systematic  arrangement  of  all  the  possible  modifica- 
tions. This  plan  was  in  his  thought,  in  the  unity  of  all  its  parts,  from  the 
beginning;  and  the  animate  creation  is  the  execution  of  its  diagrams  in 
organic  life.  Instead  of  the  lineal  extraction  of  the  complicated  scheme 
OQt  of  one  cell,  there  has  been,  from  epoch  to  epoch,  the  simultaneous 
production  of  all  included  in  one  of  its  sections.  The  Creator,  at  his 
chosen  times,  calling  into  existence  a  multitude  of  cells,  gave  each  one 
the  amount  and  type  of  organic  force  which  would  carry  it  to  the  destined 
grade  and  form.  In  this  manner  may  have  originated,  at  the  same  time, 
the  fini  sparrow,  the  first  horse,  the  first  man, — ^in  short,  a  whole  circle 
of  congeners. 

*'  The  gnmy  doda  now  calved ;  now  lialf  appealed 
The  tawny  Uon,  pawing  to  get  free 
II»  hinder  parts,  then  springB  as  broke  from  bonda, 
And  rampant  shokee  his  bfinded  mane." 

Each  creature,  therefore,  would  be  distinct  from  others  from  the  first. 
"  Uao,  though  rising  from  not-man,  came  forth  sharply  defined.''  The 
races  thus  originated  in  their  initiative  representatives  by  the  creative 
power  of  God,  thenceforth  possess  in  themselves  the  power,  each  one,  in 
the  generative  act,  to  put  its  typical  dynamic  stamp  upon  the  primordial 
cells  of  its  immediate  descendants.  Adam,  then,  was  a  wild  man,  cast 
b  favoring  conditions  of  climate,  endowed  with  the  same  faculties  as 
now,  only  not  in  so  high  a  degree.  For,  by  his  peculiar  power  of  form- 
ing habits,  accumulating  experience,  transmitting  acquirements  and 
tendencies,  he  has  slowly  risen  to  his  present  state  with  all  its  wealth  of 
visdom,  arta,  and  comforts. 

By  either  of  these  theories,  that  of  Darwin,  or  that  of  Agassiz,  man, 
the  head  of  the  great  organic  family  of  the  earth,~and  it  matters  not 
at  all  whether  there  were  only  one  Adam  and  £ve,  or  whether  each 
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••parate  race  had  its  own  Adams  and  Eves,"  not  merely  a  solitary  pair, 
but  simultaneous  hundreds,--man,  physically  considered,  is  indistinguish- 
•bly  included  in  the  creative  plan  under  the  same  laws  and  forces,  and 
vmblj  subject  to  the  same  destination,  as  the  lower  animals.  He  starts 
with  a  cell  as  they  do,  grows  to  maturity  by  assimilative  organization  and 
endowing  transformation  of  foreign  nutriment  as  they  do,  his  life  is  a 
continuous  process  of  waste  and  repair  of  tissues  as  theirs  is,  and  there 
la,  from  the  scientific  point  of  view,  no  conceivable  reason  why  he  should 
not  be  subject  to  physical  death  as  they  are.  They  have  always  been 
sulyect  to  death,— which,  therefore,  is  an  aboriginal  constituent  of  the 
^^^r^tive  plan.  It  has  been  estimated,  upon  data  furnished  by  scientific 
observation,  that  since  the  appearance  of  organic  Hfe  on  earth,  millions 
of  years  ago,  animals  enough  have  died  to  cover  all  the  lands  of  the 
globe  with  their  bones  to  the  height  of  three  miles.  Consequently,  the 
historic  commencement  of  death  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  sin  of  man. 
We  shall  discover  it  as  a  necessity  in  the  first  organic  cell  that  was  ever 
formed. 

The  sphenilo  of  forco  which  is  the  primitive  basis  of  a  c^ll  spe^nd8 
itself  in  i\i^  disehflrge  of  its  work*  In  other  words,  "the  amount  of 
Vital  a<?tion  which  can  bt*  performed  by  each  living  cell  has  a  definite 
UmitJ*  When  that  limit  is  reached,  the  exhausted  cell  is  d^sid.  To 
*tftte  the  fact  differently!  no  function  can  bo  perforroed  without  ''the 
<lfeintegration  of  a  etTtain  amount  of  tissue,  whoso  components  are  then 
'amoved  aa  effete  by  the  excretory  processes."  This  tinul  expenditure 
on  the  part  of  a  cell  of  its  modification  of  force  k  the  act  of  molecular 
death,  the  germinal  oa^^ence  of  all  decay.  That  this  organic  laiv  should 
mle  in  every  living  structure  is  a  nocesaity  inlierent  in  the  a<^tual  con- 
ditions of  the  creation.  And  wherever  we  look  in  the  realm  of  physical 
inan*  even  '"from  tiie  red  outline  of  beginning  Aduni"  to  the  amorphous 
*di|>ocere  of  the  last  corpse  when  fute'js  black  curtain  falls  on  our  race, 
we  shall  iliiseern  death.  For  death  is  the  other  eide  of  life.  Life  and 
dmxh  are  the  two  hands  with  which  the  organic  power  works. 

The  threosicore  simple  elements  known  to  ohemlste  die, — that  is,  siit^ 
lender  their  jiocuUiir  powens  and  properties,  and  enter  into  new  com- 
KinaUons  to  prodttce  and  Kupport  higher  form-s  of  life.  Otherwise  the^ 
iiHVfanic  elenienUil  wastes  would  be  all  that  the  malerial  univenie  could 
iihc^w.  Thi>  simple  iilant  consists  of  i^ingle  cells,  which,  in  its  develop- 
ttwnt,  inveup  their  indci>ondent  life  for  the  production  of  a  more  estalted 
vt^^^lnble  fortu.  The  format  ion  of  a  perfectly  organized  plant  is  made 
^xWblo  oniy  thn>ugh  the  continuous  dying  and  replacement  of  its  ceU^i. 
?ay^Urty,  in  {he  development  of  an  animal,  the  constituent  cells  die  for 
Uh^  ^ml  ^f  the  wliole  creature;  and  the  more  perfect  the  animal  the 
gtv«KT  th*^  subordination  of  the  parts.     The  cells  of  the  human  body 
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arp  incessantly  dying*  being  borne  off  and  replaced.  The  epidermis  or 
scmrf^kin  is  made  of  millions  of  insensible  scales,  consisting  of  former 
e«^lls  which  have  died  in  order  with  their  dead  bodies  to  build  this 
goardian  wall  around  the  tender  inner  parts.  Thus,  death,  operating 
withm  the  individual,  seen  in  the  light  of  natural  science,  is  a  necessity, 
p  purely  a  ibrm  of  self-surrendering  beneficence,  is,  indeed,  but  a  hidden 
and  indirect  prooeM  and  completion  of  life.'^ 

And  is  not  the  death  of  the  total  organism  just  as  needful,  just  as 
benignant,  as  the  death  of  the  component  atoms  ?  Is  it  not  the  same 
law,  etill  expressing  the  same  meaning?  The  chemical  elements  wherein 
indiridaality  is  wanting,  as  Wagner  says,  die  that  vegetable  bodies  may 
lire.  Individual  vegetable  bodies  die  that  new  individuals  of  the  species 
may  live,  and  that  they  may  supply  the  conditions  for  animals  to  live. 
The  individual  beast  dies  that  other  individuals  of  his  species  may  live, 
and  also  for  the  good  of  man.  The  plant  lives  by  the  elements  and  by 
other  plants:  the  animal  lives  by  the  elements,  by  the  plants,  and  by 
other  animals :  man  lives  and  reigns  by  the  service  of  the  elements,  of 
the  plants,  and  of  the  animals.  The  individual  man  dies — ^if  we  may 
trust  the  law  of  analogy — ^for  the  good  of  his  species,  and  that  he  may 
fbmish  the  conditions  for  the  development  of  a  higher  life  elsewhere. 
It  is  quite  obvious  that,  if  individuals  did  not  die,  new  individuals  could 
not  live,  because  there  would  not  be  room.  It  is  also  equally  evident  that, 
if  individuals  did  not  die,  they  could  never  have  any  other  life  than  the 
present.  The  foregoing  considerations,  fathomed  and  appreciated,  trans- 
form the  institution  of  death  from  caprice  and  punishment  into  necessity 
and  benignity.  In  the  timid  sentimentalist's  view,  death  is  horrible. 
Xatore  tmrolls  the  chart  of  organic  existence,  a  convulsed  and  lurid  list 
of  murderers,  from  the  spider  in  the  window  to  the  tiger  in  the  jungle, 
from  the  shark  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  to  the  ea^le  against  the  floor  of 
the  sky.  As  the  perfumed  fop,  in  an  interval  of  reflection,  gazes  at  the 
Fpectacle  through  his  dainty  eyeglass,  the  prospect  swims  in  blood  and 
glares  with  the  ghastly  phosphorus  of  corruption,  and  he  shudders  with 
sickness.  In  the  philosophical  naturalist's  view,  the  dying  panorama  is 
whi^y  diflR^rent.  Carnivorous  violence  prevents  more  pain  than  it  in- 
flicts; the  wedded  laws  of  life  and  death  wear  the  solemn  beauty  and 
wield  the  merciful  functions  of  God;  all  is  balanced  and  ameliorating; 
above  the  slaughterous  struggle  safely  soar  the  dove  and  the  rainbow;  out 
of  the  chamel  blooms  the  rose  to  which  the  nightingale  sings  love ;  nor 
is  there  poison  which  helps  not  health,  nor  destruction  which  supplies 
not  creation  with  nutrimc.  t  for  greater  good  and  joy. 

By  painting  such  pictures  as  that  of  a  woman  with  '*Sin''  written  on 
h^  forehead  in  great  glaring  letters,  giving  to  Death  a  globe  entwined  by 
a  serpent,— or  that  of  Death  as  a  skeleton,  waving  a  black  banner  over 
the  world  and  sounding  through  a  trumpet,  "  Woe,  woe  to  the  inhabit- 

M  Branm  W agnor,  D«r  Tod,  beleocbtet  rom  Standirankto  dor  Naturwiflnoacbaften. 
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antB  of  the  earth  !*'  by  interpreting  the  great  event  as  punishment  in- 
stead of  fiilfilment,  extermination  instead  of  transition, — ^men  have  el&- 
borated,  in  the  faith  of  their  imaginations,  a  melodramatio  death  which 
nature  never  made.  Truly,  to  the  capable  observer,  death  bears  the 
double  aspect  of  necessity  and  benignity:  necessity,  because  it  is  an 
ultimate  fkct,  as  the  material  world  is  made,  that,  since  organic  action 
implies  expenditure  of  force,  the  modicum  of  force  given  to  any  physical 
organization  must  finally  be  spent.;  benignity,  because  a  bodily  immor- 
tality on  earth  would  both  prevent  all  the  happiness  of  perpetually-rising 
millions  and  be  an  unspeakable  curse  upon  its  possessors. 

The  benevolence  of  death  appears  from  this  fact, — ^that  it  boundlessly 
multiplies  the  numbers  who  can  enjoy  the  prerogatives  of  life.  It  calls 
up  ever  fresh  generations,  with  wondering  eyes  and  eager  appetites,  tp  the 
perennial  banquet  of  existence.  Had  Adam  not  sinned  and  been  ex- 
pelled from  Paradise,  some  of  the  Christian  Fathers  thought,  the  fixed 
number  of  saints  foreseen  by  God  would  have  been  reached  and  then  no 
more  would  have  been  bom.**  Such  would  have  been  the  necessity, 
there  being  no  death.  But,  by  the  removal  of  one  company  as  they  grow 
tired  and  sated,  room  is  made  for  a  new  company  to  approach  and  enjoy 
the  ever-renewing  spectacle  and  feast  of  the  world.  Thus  all  the  delight- 
ful boons  life  has,  instead  of  being  cooped  within  a  little  stale  circle,  are 
ceaselessly  diffused  and  increased.  Vivacious  claimants  advance,  see 
what  is  to  be  seen,  partake  of  what  is  furnished,  are  scktisfied,  and  retire : 
and  their  places  are  immediately  taken  by  hungry  successors.  Thus  the 
torch  of  life  is  passed  briskly,  with  picturesque  and  stimulating  effect, 
along  the  manifold  race  of  running  ages,  instead  of  smouldering  stag- 
nantly forever  in  the  moveless  grasp  of  one.  The  amount  of  enjoyment, 
the  quantity  of  conscious  experience,  gained  from  any  given  exhibition 
by  a  million  persons  to  each  of  whom  it  is  successively  shown  for  one 
hour,  is,  beyond  all  question,  immensely  greater  and  keener  than  one 
person  could  have  from  it  in  a  million  hours.  The  generations  of  men 
seem  like  fire-flies  glittering  down  the  dark  lane  of  History ;  but  each 
swarm  had  its  happy  turn,  fulfilled  its  hour,  and  rightfully  gave  way  to 
its  followers.  The  disinterested  beneficence  of  the  Creator  ordains  that 
the  same  plants,  insects,  men,  shall  not  unsurrenderingly  monopoliie  and 
stop  the  bliss  of  breath.  Death  is  the  echo  of  the  voice  of  love  rever- 
berated from  the  limit  of  life. 

The  cumulative  fund  of  human  experience,  the  sensitive  affiliating 
line  of  history,  like  a  cerebral  cord  of  personal  identity  traversing  the 
centuries,  renders  a  continual  succession  of  generations  equivalent  to  the 
endless  existence  of  one  generation.;  but  with  this  mighty  difference, — 
that  it  preserves  all  the  edge  and  spice  of  novelty.  For  consider  what 
would  be  the  result  if  death  were  abolished  and  men  endowed  with  an 
earthly  immortality.     At  first  they  might  rejoice,  and  think  their  last, 
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^r^bdest  enemy  destroyed.  But  what  a  mistake!  In  the  first  place, 
^ince  none  are  to  be  removed  irom  the  earth,  of  course  none  must  come 
into  it.  The  space  and  material  are  all  wanted  by  those  now  in  pos- 
session. All  are  soon  mature  men  and  women, — ^not  another  infant 
«Ter  to  hang  upon  a  mother's  breast  or  be  lifted  in  a  father's  arms.  All 
the  prattling  music,  fond  cares,  yearning  love,  and  gushing  joys  and 
hopes  associated  with  the  rearing  of  children,  gone !  What  a  stupendous 
fragment  is  stricken  from  the  fabric  of  those  enriching  satisfactions 
which  ^ve  life  its  truest  value  and  its  purest  charm !  Ages  roll  on.  They 
hee  the  same  everlasting  faces,  confront  the  same  returning  phenomena, 
«igage  in  the  same  worn-out  exercises,  or  lounge  idly  in  the  unchange- 
able conditions  which  bear  no  stimulant  which  they  have  not  exhausted. 
Thousands  of  years  pass.  They  have  drunk  every  attainable  spring  of 
knowledge  dry.  Not  a  prize  stirs  a  pulse.  All  pleasures,  permutated  till 
ingenuity  is  baffled,  disgust  them.  No  terror  startles  them.  No  possible 
experiment  remains  untried;  nor  is  there  any  unsounded  fortune  left. 
Xo  dim  marvels  and  boundless  hopes  beckon  them  with  resistless  lures 
into  the  future.  They  have  no  future.  One  everlasting  now  is  their  alL 
At  last  the  incessant  repetition  of  identical  phenomena,  the  unmitigated 
sameness  of  things,  the  eternal  monotony  of  affidrs,  become  unutterably 
burdensome  and  horrible.  Full  of  loathing  and  immeasurable  &tigue,  a 
weariness  like  the  weight  of  a  universe  oppresses  them ;  and  what  would 
they  not  give  for  a  change  I  any  thing  to  break  the  nightmare-spell 
of  ennui« — ^to  fling  off  the  dateless  flesh, — ^to  die, — to  pass  into  some  un- 
guessed  realm, — ^to  lie  down  and  sleep  forever :  it  would  be  the  infinite 
boon! 

Take  away  fxt>m  man  all  that  is  dependent  on,  or  interlinked  with,  the 
appointment  of  death,  and  it  would  make  such  fundamental  alterations 
of  his  constitution  and  relations  that  he  would  no  longer  be  man.  It 
would  leave  us  an  almost  wholly  different  race.  If  it  is  a  divine  boon 
that  men  should  be,  then  death  is  a  good  to  us;  for  it  enables  us  to  be 
men.  Without  it  there  would  neither  be  husband  and  wife,  nor  parent 
and  child,  nor  family  hearth  and  altar ;  nor,  indeed,  would  hardly  any 
thing  be  as  it  19  now.  The  existent  phenomena  of  nature  and  the  soul 
would  comprise  all.  And  when  tlie  jaded  individual,  having  mastered 
and  exhausted  this  finite  sum,  looked  in  vain  for  any  thing  new  or 
farther,  the  world  would  be  a  hateful  dungeon  to  him,  and  life  an  awful 
doom;  and  how  gladly  he  would  give  all  that  lies  beneath  the  sun's  golden 
round  and  top  of  sovereignty  to  migrate  into  some  untried  region  and 
state  of  being,  or  even  to  renounce  existence  altogether  and  lie  down 
forever  in  the  attractive  slumber  of  the  grave !  Without  death,  man- 
kind would  undergo  the  fate  of  Sisyphus, — ^no  future,  and  in  the  present 
the  oppression  of  an  intolerable  task  with  an  aching  vacuum  of  motive. 
The  certainty  and  the  mystery  of  death  create  the  stimulus  and  the 
TonMBoe  of  life.  Give  the  human  race  an  earthly  immortality,  and 
you  exclude  them  from  every  thing  greater  and  diviner  than  the  earth 
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affords.  Who  could  consent  to  that  7  Take  away  death,  and  a  brazen 
wall  girds  in  our  narrow  life,  against  which,  if  we  remained  men,  i^e 
should  dash  and  chafe  in  the  climax  of  our  miserable  longing,  as  tlxe 
caged  lion  or  eagle  beats  against  his  bars. 

The  gift  of  an  earthly  immortality  conferred  on  a  single  person — a  boon 
which  thoughtless  myriads  would   clasp  with  irantic  triimiph — ^would 
prove,  perhaps,  a  still  more  fearful  curse  than  if  distributed  over  the  whole 
species.     Retaining  his  human  affections,  how  excruciating  and  remediless 
his  grief  must  be,  to  be  so  cut  off  from  all  equal  community  of  experience 
and  destiny  with  mankind, — to  see  all  whom  he  loves,  generation  after 
generation,  fading  away,  leaving  him  alone,  to  form  new  ties  again  to  be 
dissolved, — ^to  watch  his  beloved  ones  growing  old  and  infirm,  while  he 
stands  without  a  change!     His  love  would  be  left,  in  agony  of  melan* 
choly  grandeur,  "a  solitary  angel  hovering  over  a  universe  of  tombs" 
on  the  tremulous  wings  of  memory  and  grief,  those  wings  incapacitated, 
by  his  madly-coveted  prerogative  of  deatlilessness,  ever  to  move  from 
above  the  sad  rows  of  funereal  urns.    Zanoni,  in  Bulwer's  magnificent 
conception,  says  to  Viola,   "The  flower  gives  perfume  to  the  rock  on 
whose  breast  it  grows.    A  little  while,  and  the  flower  is  dead ;  but  the  rock 
still  endures,  the  snow  at  its  breast,  the  sunshine  on  its  summit/'     A 
deathless  individual  in  a  world  of  the  dying,  joined  with  them  by  ever- 
bereaved  affections,  would  be  the  wretchedest  creature  conceivable.     As 
no  man  ever  yet  prayed  for  any  thing  he  would  pray  to  be  released,  to 
embrace  dear  objects  in  his  arms  and  float  away  with  them  to  heaven,  or 
even  to  lie  down  with  them  in  the  kind  embrace  of  mother  earth.    And 
if  he  had  no  affections,  but  lived  a  stoic  existence,  exempt  from  every 
sympathy,  in  impassive  solitude,  he  could  not  be  happy,  he  would  not  be 
man:  he  must  be  an  intellectual  marble  of  thought  or  a  monumental 
mystery  of  woe. 

Death,  therefore,  is  benignity.  When  men  wish  there  were  no  such 
appointed  event,  they  are  deceived,  and  know  not  what  they  wish. 
Literature  furnishes  a  strange  and  profound,  though  wholly  uninten- 
tional, confirmation  of  this  view.  Every  form  in  which  literary  genius 
has  set  forth  the  conception  of  an  earthly  immortality  represents 
it  as  an  evil.  This  is  true  even  down  to  Swift's  painful  account  of 
the  Struldbnigs  in  the  island  of  Laputa.  The  legend  of  the  Wandering 
Jew,>*  one  of  the  most  marvellous  products  of  the  human  mind  in  ima- 
ginative literature,  is  terrific  with  its  blazoned  revelation  of  the  contents 
of  an  endless  life  on  earth.  This  story  has  been  embodied,  with  great 
variety  of  form  and  motive,  in  more  than  a  hundred  works.  Every  one 
18,  without  the  writer's  intention,  a  disguised  sermon  of  gigantic  force 
on  the  benignity  of  death.  As  in  classic  fable  poor  Tith5n  became  im- 
mortal in  the  dawning  arms  of  Eds  only  to  lead  a  shrivelled,  joyless^ 
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lepnlflTe  existence ;  and  the  fair  young  witch  of  Cum»  had  ample  cauae 
so  regret  that  erer  Apollo  granted  her  request  for  as  many  years  as  she 
held  grains  of  dust  in  her  hand;  and  as  all  tales  of  successful  alchemists 
or  Roeicrucians  concur  in  depicting  the  result  to  be  utter  disappoint- 
ment and  reruhdon  ^m  the  accursed  prize  ;  we  may  take  it  as  evidence 
of  a  ^ntaneous  conviction  in  the  depths  of  human  nature-— a  conviction 
iorte  to  be  brought  out  whenever  the  attempt  is  made  to  describe  in 
liftman  opposite  thought — ^that  death  is  benign  for  man  as  he  is  constituted 
and  related  on  earth.  The  voice  of  human  nature  speaks  truth  through 
ih^  lipe  of  Cicero,  saying,  at  the  close  of  his  essay  on  Old  Age,  "  Quodgi 
n>m  «cMitf  immortaUs/iUuri,  iamen  exstinffni  hottiini  suo  tempore  optabile  esC* 

Iq  a  conversation  at  the  house  of  Sappho,  a  discussion  once  arose  upon 
the  question  whether  death  was  a  blessing  or  an  evil.  Some  maintained 
tb«  former  alternative ;  but  Sappho  victoriously  closed  the  debate  by 
aaying,  If  it  were  a  blessing  to  die,  the  immortal  gods  would  experience 
it  The  gods  live  forever:  therefore,  death  is  an  evil."  The  re^isoning 
was  plausible  and  brilliant.  Yet  its  sophistry  is  complete.  To  men, 
conditioned  as  they  are  in  this  world,  death  may  be  the  greatest  blessing; 
while  to  the  gods,  conditioned  so  ditlerently,  it  may  have  no  similar 
application.  Because  an  earthly  eternity  in  the  flesh  would  be  a  fright- 
ful calamity,  is  no  reason  why  a  heavenly  eternity  in  the  spirit  would  be 
other  iban  a  blissful  inheritance.  Thus  the  remonstrance  which  may  be 
fallaciously  based  on  some  of  the  foregoing  considerations — ^namely,  that 
they  would  equally  make  it  appear  that  the  immortality  of  man  in  any 
condition  would  be  undesirable — ^is  met.  A  conclusion  drawn  from  the 
&cts  of  the  present  scene  of  things,  of  course,  will  not  apply  to  a  scene 
mcoDceivably  different.  Those  whose  only  bodies  are  their  minds  may 
be  fetterless,  hi^py,  leading  a  wondrous  life,  beyond  our  deepest  dream 
and  farthest  fancy,  and  eternally  free  from  trouble  or  satiety. 

Death  is  to  ns,  while  we  live,  what  we  think  it  to  be.  If  we  confront 
it  with  analytic  and  defiant  eye,  it  is  that  nothing  which  ever  ceases  in 
beginning  to  be.  If,  letting  the  superstitious  senses  tyrannize  over  us 
And  cow  our  better  part  of  man,  we  crouch  before  the  imagination  of  it, 
it  assumes  the  shape  of  the  skeleton-monarch  who  takes  the  world  for 
his  empire,  the  electric  fluid  for  his  chariot,  and  time  for  his  sceptre, 
hi  the  contemplation  of  death,  hitherto,  fancy  inspired  by  fear  has  been 
by  iar  too  much  the  prominent  fkculty  and  impulse.  The  literature  of 
the  sutgect  is  usually  ghastly,  appalling,  and  absurd,  with  point  of  view 
Wring  from  that  of  the  credulous  Hindu,  personifying  death  as  a 
monster  with  a  million  mouths  devouring  all  creatures  and  licking  them 
in  his  flaming  lips  as  a  fire  devours  the  moths  or  as  the  sea  swallows  the 
^onents,"  to  that  of  the  atheistic  German  dreamer,  who  converts  nature 
into  an  immeasurable  corpse  worked  by  galvanic  forces,  and  that  of  the 
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bold  French  philosopher,  Carnot,  whose  speculations  have  led  to  the 
theory  that  the  sun  will  finally  expend  all  its  heat,  and  constellated  Hie 
cease,  as  the  solar  system  hangs,  like  a  dead  orrery,  ashy  and  spectral, 
the  ghost  of  what  it  was.    So  the  extravagant  author  of  Feetus  says, — 

**Qod  tore  the  glory  from  the  ran't  bzoed  braw 
And  flang  the  flaming  MxUp  away." 

The  subject  should  be  viewed  by  the  unclouded  intellect,  guided  by 
serene  faith,  in  the  Ught  of  scientific  knowledge.  Then  death  is  re- 
vealed, first,  as  an  organic  necessity  in  the  primordial  life-cell ;  secondly, 
as  the  cessation  of  a  given  form  of  life  in  its  completion;  thirdly,  as  a 
benignant  law,  an  expression  of  the  Creator's  love;  fourthly,  as  the  inaugu- 
rating condition  of  another  and  higher  form  of  life.  What  we  are  to 
refer  to  sin  is  all  the  seeming  lawlessness  and  untimeliness  of  death,  all  the 
lingering  sicknesses  preceding  it,  and  the  wrenching  tortures  Rometimes 
accompanying  it.  Had  not  men  sinned  against  God's  laws,  all  would 
naturally  reach  a  good  old  age  and  pass  away  without  suffering.  Death 
is  benignant  necessity ;  but  the  irregularity  and  pain  associated  with  it 
are  an  inherited  punishment. 

Physical  death  is  experienced  by  man  in  common  with  the  brute. 
Upon  grounds  of  physiology  there  is  no  greater  evidence  for  man's 
spiritual  survival  through  that  overshadowed  crisis  than  there  is  for  the 
brute's.  And  on  grounds  of  sentiment  man  ought  not  to  shrink  from 
sharing  his  open  future  with  these  mute  comrades.  Dee  Cartes  and 
Malebranche  taught  that  animals  are  mere  machines,  without  souls^ 
worked  by  God's  arbitrary  power.  Swedenborg  held  that  "  the  souls  of 
brutes  are  extinguished  with  their  bodies."*'  Leibnitx,  by  his  doctrine 
of  eternal  monads,  sustains  the  immortality  of  all  creatures.  Coleridge 
defended  the  same  idea.  Agassiz,  with  much  power  and  beauty,  advocates 
the  thought  that  animals  as  well  as  men  have  a  future  life.®  The  old 
traditions  affirm  that  at  least  four  beasts  have  been  translated  to  heaven ; 
namely,  the  ass  that  spoke  to  Balaam,  the  white  foal  that  Christ  rode 
into  Jerusalem,  the  steed  Borak  that  bore  Mohammed  on  his  lamous 
night-journey,  and  the  dog  that  wakened  the  Seven  Sleepers.  To  recognise, 
as  Goethe  did,  brothers  in  the  green-wood  and  in  the  teeming  air, — ^to 
sympathize  with  all  lower  forms  of  life,  and  hope  for  them  an  open 
range  of  limitless  possibilities  in  the  hotspi  table  home  of  God, — ^is  surely 
more  becoming  to  a  philosopher,  a  poet,  or  a  Christian,  than  that  careless 
scorn  which  commonly  excludes  them  from  regard  and  contemptu- 
ously leaves  them  to  annihilation.  This  suljject  has  been  genially  treated 
by  Richard  Dean  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  Future  lAfe  of  Brutes." 

But  on  moral  and  psychological  grounds  the  distinction  is  vsst  between 
the  dying  man  and  the  dying  brute.  Bretschneider,  in  a  beautiful  ser* 
mon  on  this  point,  specifies  four  particulars.    Man  foresees  and  provides 
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for  bis  death :  the  brute  does  not.  Man  dies  with  unreoompensed  merit 
uid  guilt:  the  brute  does  not.  Man  dies  with  faculties  and  powers  fitted 
for  s  more  perfect  state  of  existence :  the  brute  does  not.  Man  dies 
with  the  expectation  of  another  life :  the  brute  does  not.  Two  contrasts 
mftj  be  added  to  these.  First,  man  inters  his  dead  with  burial-rites, 
rears  a  memorial  over  them,  cherishes  fondest  recollections  of  them 
which  often  change  his  subsequent  character  and  life:  but  who  ever 
heard  of  a  deer  w^hing  over  an  expiring  comrade,  a  deer-funeral  wind- 
ing along  the  green  glades  of  the  forest,  or  a  mermaid-funeral  in  the 
oond-groves  of  the  sea?  The  barrows  of  Norway,  the  mounds  of 
Tncatan,  the  mummy-pit»  of  Memphis,  the  rural  cemeteries  of  our  own 
daj,  speak  the  human  thoughts  of  sympathetic  reverence  and  posthu- 
moos  survival,  typical  of  something  superior  to  decaying  dust.  Secondly, 
man  often  makes  death  an  active  instead  of  a  passive  experience,  his 
will  as  it  is  his  &te,  a  victory  instead  of  »  defeat."  As  Mirabeau  sank 
towards  his  end,  he  ordered  them  to  pour  perfumes  and  roses  on  him, 
and  to  bring  music;  and  so,  with  the  air  of  a  haughty  conqueror,  amidst 
the  volcanic  smoke  and  thunder  of  reeling  France,  his  giant  spirit  went 
Corth.  The  patriot  is  proud  to  lay  his  body  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of 
bis  country's  weal.  Ilie  philanthropist  rejoices  to  spend  himself  without 
pay  in  a  noble  cause, — to  offer  up  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  fellow-men. 
Thousands  of  generous  students  have  given  their  lives  to  science  and 
cia^ped  death  amidst  their  trophied  achievements.  Who  can  count  the 
confessors  who  have  thought  it  bliss  and  glory  to  be  martyrs  for  truth 
and  God  ?  Creatures  capable  of  such  deeds  must  inherit  eternity.  Their 
transcendent  souls  step  from  their  rejected  mansions  through  the  blue 
gateway  of  the  air  to  the  lucid  palace  of  the  stars.  Any  meaner  allot- 
ment would  be  discordant  and  unbecoming  their  rank. 

Contemplations  like  these  exorcise  the  spectre-host  of  the  brain  and 
qoell  the  horrid  brood  of  fear.  The  noble  purpose  of  self-sacrifice 
enables  us  to  smile  uxx>n  the  grave,  **  as  some  sweet  clarion's  breath  stirs 
the  floklier's  soom  of  danger."  Death  parts  with  its  false  frightfulness, 
pau  on  its  true  beauty,  and  becomes  at  once  the  evening  star  of  memory 
and  the  morning  star  of  hope,  the  Hesper  of  the  sinking  flesh,  the  Phos- 
phor of  the  rising  soul.  Let  the  night  come,  then :  it  shall  be  welcome. 
And,  as  we  gird  our  loins  to  enter  the  ancient  mystery,  we  will  exclaim, 
with  vanishing  voice,  to  those  we  leave  behind, — 

"ThonghTstoop 
Xiito  » tnmtnioat  sea  of  clond. 
It  Is  bttt  tea  a  tima.    I  pram  God*a  lamp 
Oo«e  to  my  breast :  ita  splendor,  eoon  or  late, 
Wni  plerco  the  gloom :  I  bIloII  emerge  aomewhere." 

0  Umbrelt,  aber  daa  Sterbeu  als  elnea  Akt  mciuichlich-persUulicher  SelbstKudlgkelt.  Studieu  and 
Kr«k«,188r. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

GROUNDS  OF  THE  BELIEF  IN  A   FUTUBB  UFI. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  chapter  te  describe  the  originating 
supports  of  the  common  belief  in  a  future  life ;  not  to  probe  the  depth 
and  test  the  value  of  the  various  grounds  out  of  which  the  doctrine 
grows,  but  only  to  give  a  descriptive  sketch  of  what  they  are,  and  a  view 
of  the  process  of  growth.  The  objections  urged  by  unbelievers  belong 
to  an  open  discussion  of  the  question  of  immortality,  not  to  an  illustra- 
tive statement  of  the  suggesting  grounds  on  which  the  popular  belief 
rests.  When,  after  sufficient  investigation,  we  ask  ourselves  from  what 
causes  the  almost  universal  expectation  of  another  life  springs,  and  by 
what  influences  it  is  nourished,  we  shall  not  find  adequate  answer  in  less 
than  four  words:  feeling,  imagination,  faith,  and  reflection.  The  doc- 
trine of  a  future  life  for  man  has  been  created  by  the  combined  force  of 
instinctive  desire,  analogical  observation,  prescriptive  authority,  and 
philosophical  speculation.  These  are  the  four  pillars  on  which  the  soul 
builds  the  temple  of  its  hopes;  or  the  four  glasses  through  which  it 
looks  to  see  its  eternal  heritage. 

First,  it  is  obvious  that  man  is  endowed  at  once  with  foreknowledge  of 
death  and  with  a  powerful  love  of  life.  It  is  not  a  love  of  being  here; 
for  he  often  loathes  the  scene  around  him.  It  is  a  love  of  self-possessed 
existence;  a  love  of  his  own  soul  in  its  central  consciousness  and 
bounded  royalty.  This  is  an  inseparable  element  of  his  very  entity. 
Crowned  with  free  will,  walking  on  the  crest  of  the  world,  enfeoflfed 
with  individual  faculties,  served  by  vassal  nature  with  tributes  of  various 
joy,  he  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  losing  himself,  of  sliding  into  the  general 
abyss  of  matter.  His  interior  consciousness  is  permeated  with  a  self-pre- 
serving instinct,  and  shudders  at  every  glimpse  of  danger  or  hint  of 
death.  The  soul,  pervaded  with  a  guardian  instinct  of  life,  and  seeing 
death's  steady  approach  to  destroy  the  body,  necessitates  the  conception 
of  an  escape  into  another  state  of  existence.  Fancy  and  reason,  thus  set 
at  work,  speedily  construct  a  thousand  theories  filled  with  details. 
Desire  first  fathers  thought,  and  then  thought  woos  belief. 

Secondly,  man,  holding  his  conscious  being  precious  beyond  all  things, 
and  shrinking  with  pervasive  anxieties  from  the  moment  of  destined 
dissolution,  looks  around  through  the  realms  of  nature,  with  thoughtful 
eye,  in  search  of  parallel  phenomena  further  developed,  significant 
sequels  in  other  creatures'  fates,  whose  evolution  and  fulfilment  may 
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haplr  throw  light  on  his  own.  With  eager  vision  and  heart-prompted 
imagination  he  scrutinizes  whatever  appears  related  to  his  object.  See- 
ing the  snake  cast  its  old  slough  and  glide  forth  renewed,  he  conceives, 
so  in  death  man  but  sheds  his  fleshly  exuvias,  while  the  spirit  emerges, 
regenerate.  He  beholds  the  beetle  break  from  its  filthy  sepulchre  and 
commence  its  summer  work ;  and  straightway  he  hangs  a  golden  scara- 
beos  in  his  temples  as  an  emblem  of  a  fbture  life.  After  vegetation's 
wintry  deaths,  hailing  the  returning  spring  that  brings  resurrection  and 
life  to  the  graves  of  the  sod,  he  dreams  of  some  faroff  spring  of 
Hmnanity,  yet  to  come,  when  the  frosts  of  man's  untoward  doom  shall 
relent,  and  all  the  costly  seeds  sown  through  ages  in  the  great  earth- 
tomb  shall  shoot  up  in  celestial  shapes.  On  the  moaning  sear«hore, 
weeping  some  dear  friend,  he  perceives,  now  ascendant  in  the  dawn, 
the  planet  which  late  he  saw  declining  in  the  dusk;  and  he  is  cheered 
by  the  thought  that 

"  Ab  BlnkB  the  daynrtar  in  tho  oocsan-bed. 
And  jet  anon  repairs  hi«  drooping  head. 
And  trsckH  hit  beams,  and  with  new-«paog]ed  ore 
Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky. 
Bo  Ljcidas,  sunk  low,  shall  moant  ou  high.** 

Some  traveller  or  poet  tells  him  fabulous  tales  of  a  bird  which,  grown 
aged,  fills  its  nest  with  spices,  and,  spontaneously  burning,  soars  from  the 
aromatic  fire,  rejuvenescent  for  a  thousand  years;  and  he  cannot  but  take 
the  phoenix  for  a  miraculous  type  of  his  own  soul  springing,  free  and 
eternal,  from  the  ashes  of  his  corpse.  Having  watched  the  silkworm,  as 
it  wove  its  cocoon  and  lay  down  in  its  oblong  grave  apparently  dead, 
until  at  length  it  struggles  forth,  glittering  with  rainbow  colors,  a  winged 
moth,  endowed  with  new  faculties  and  living  a  new  life  in  a  new  sphere, 
he  conceives  that  so  the  human  soul  may,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  di&- 
entuigle  itself  from  the  imprisoning  meshes  of  this  world  of  worms,  a 
thing  of  spirit-beauty,  to  sail  through  heavenly  airs;  and  henceforth  he 
engraves  a  butterfly  on  the  tombstone  in  vivid  prophecy  of  immortality. 
Thus  a  moralizing  observation  of  natural  similitudes  teaches  man  to  hope 
for  an  existence  beyond  death. 

Thirdly,  the  prevailing  belief  in  a  future  life  is  spread  and  upheld  by 
the  influence  of  authority.  The  doctrine  of  the  soul's  survival  and 
tnmsference  to  another  world,  where  its  experience  depends  on  conditions 
obeerred  or  violated  here,  conditions  somewhat  within  the  control  of  a 
select  class  of  men  here, — such  a  doctrine  is  the  very  hiding-place  of  the 
power  of  priestcraft,  a  vast  engine  of  interest  and  sway  which  the  shrewd 
insight  of  priesthoods  has  often  devised  and  the  cunning  policy  of  states 
nbcidiwd.  In  most  cases  of  this  kind  the  asserted  doctrine  is  placed  on 
the  basis  of  a  divine  revelation,  and  must  be  implicitly  received.  God 
ppoclaims  it  through  his  anointed  ministers:  therefore,  to  doubt  it  or 
locally  criticize  it  is  a  crime.  History  bears  witness  to  such  a  pro- 
cedure wherever  an  organised  priesthood  has  flourished,  from  primeval 
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pagan  India  to  modern  papal  Rome.  It  is  traceable  fx*om  the  dark 
Osirian  shrines  of  Egypt  and  the  initiating  temple  at  Eleusis  to  the 
funeral  fires  of  Gaul  and  the  Druidic  conclave  in  the  oak-groves  of 
Mona;  from  the  reeking  altars  of  Mexico  in  the  time  of  Montezuma  to 
the  masses  for  souls  in  Purgatory  said  this  day  in  half  the  churches  of 
Christendom.  Much  of  the  popular  faith  in  immortality  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  all  ages  has  been  owing  to  the  authority  of  its  promulgators,  a 
deep  and  honest  trust  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  the  authoritative 
dicta  of  their  religious  teachers. 

In  all  the  leading  nations  of  the  earth,  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  is  a 
tradition  handed  down  from  immemorial  antiquity,  embalmed  in  sacred 
books  which  are  regarded  as  infallible  revelations  from  God.  Of  course 
the  thoughtless  never  think  of  questioning  it;  the  reverent  piously  em- 
brace it;  all  are  educated  to  receive  it.  In  addition  to  the  proclamation 
of  a  future  life  by  the  sacred  books  and  by  the  priestly  hierarchies,  it 
has  also  been  affirmed  by  countless  individual  saints,  philosophers,  and 
prophets.  Most  persons  readily  accept  it  on  trust  from  them  as  a  de- 
monstrated theory  or  an  inspired  knowledge  of  theirs.  It  is  natural  for 
modest  unspeculative  minds,  busied  with  worldly  cares,  to  say,  These 
learned  sages,  these  theosophic  seers,  so  much  more  gifted,  educated,  and 
intimate  with  the  divine  counsels  and  plan  than  we  are,  with  so  much 
deeper  experience  and  purer  insight  than  we  have,  must  know  the  truth : 
we  cannot  in  any  other  way  do  so  well  as  to  follow  their  guidance  and 
confide  in  their  assertions.  Accordingly,  multitudes  receive  the  belief  in 
a  life  to  come  on  the  authority  of  the  world's  intellectual  and  religious 
leaders. 

Fourthly,  the  belief  in  a  future  life  results  from  philosophical  medita- 
tion, and  is  sustained  by  rational  proofs.*  For  the  completion  of  the 
present  outline,  it  now  remains  to  give  a  brief  exposition  of  these  argu- 
ments. For  the  sake  of  convenience  and  clearness,  we  must  arrange 
these  reasonings  in  five  classes ;  namely,  the  physiological,  the  analogical, 
the  psychological,  the  theological,  and  the  moral. 

There  is  a  group  of  considerations  drawn  from  the  phenomena  of  our 
bodily  organization,  life  and  death,  which  compose  the  physiological  ar^- 
fnenl  for  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  con- 
tended that  the  human  organization,  so  wondrously  vitalized,  developed, 
and  ruled,  could  not  have  grown  up  out  of  mere  matter,  but  implies  a 
pre-existent  mental  entity,  a  spiritual  force  or  idea,  which  constituted 
the  primeval  impulse,  grouped  around  itself  the  organic  conditions  of 
our  existence,  and  constrained  the  material  elements  to  the  subsequent 
processes  and  results,  according  to  a  prearranged  plan.'  This  dynamic 
agent,  this  ontological  cause,  may  naturally  survive  when  the  fleshly 


1  Woblflurth,  Trfmnpli  dot  Glanbem  u  Uniterblichkrit  mid  Wiedenefaen  liber  Jedn  ZtraMBL 
Oporiniu,  nictoriA  Critioa  Doctrinn  do  Tmmortalitato  Mortalium. 
*  MtlOer,  Bementa  of  Physiology,  book  vL  iect  L  ch.  1. 
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organization  which  it  has  built  around  itself  dissolves.  Its  independence 
More  the  body  began  involves  its  independence  after  the  body  is  ended. 
Stahl  has  especially  illustrated  in  physiology  this  idea  of  an  independent 
soul-monad* 

Secondly,  as  some  potential  being  must  have  preceded  our  birth,  to 
assimilate  and  construct  the  physical  system,  so  the  great  phenomena 
attending  our  conscious  life  necessitate,  both  to  our  instinctive  apprehen- 
sion and  in  our  philosophical  conviction,  the  distinctive  division  of  man 
into  body  and  soul,  tabernacle  and  tenantb  The  illustrious  Boerbaave 
wrote  a  valuable  dissertation  on  the  distinction  of  the  mind  from  the 
body,  which  is  to  be  found  among  his  works.  Every  man  knows  that  he 
dwells  in  the  flesh  but  is  not  flesh.  He  is  a  free,  personal  mind,  occupy- 
ing and  using  a  material  body,  but  not  identified  with  it.  Ideas  and 
passions  of  purely  immaterial  origin  pervade  every  nerve  with  terrific  in- 
tensity, and  shake  his  encasing  corporeity  like  an  earthquake.  A  thought, 
t  sentiment,  a  fancy,  may  prostrate  him  as  effectually  as  a  blow  on  his 
brain  from  a  hammer.  He  wills  to  move  a  palsied  limb:  the  soul  is  un- 
affected by  the  paralysis,  but  the  muscles  refuse  to  obey  his  volition :  the 
distinction  between  the  person  willing  and  the  instrument  to  be  wielded 
ii  onavoidable. 

Thirdly,  the  fact  of  death  itself  irresistibly  suggests  the  duality  of 
flesh  and  spirit.  It  is  the  removal  of  the  energizing  mind  that  leaves 
the  frame  so  empty  and  meaningless.  Think  of  the  undreaming  sleep 
of  a  corpse  which  dissolution  is  winding  in  its  chemical  embrace.  A 
moment  ago  that  hand  was  uplifted  to  clasp  yours,  intelligent  accents 
were  vocal  on  those  lips,  the  light  of  love  beamed  in  that  eye.  One 
shuddering  sigh, — and  how  cold,  vacant,  forceless,  dead,  lies  the  heap  of 
clay!  It  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  conviction  that  an  invisible  power 
has  been  liberated ;  that  the  flight  of  an  animating  principle  has  pro- 
duced this  awfiil  change.  Why  may  not  that  untraceable  something 
which  has  gone  still  exist?  Its  vanishing  from  our  sensible  cognizance 
is  no  proof  of  its  perishing.  Not  a  shadow  of  genuine  evidence  has  ever 
been  aflbrded  that  the  real  life-powers  of  any  creature  are  destroyed.' 
In  the  absence  of  that  proof,  a  multitude  of  considerations  urge  us  to 
infer  the  contrary.  Surely  there  is  room  enough  for  the  contrary  to  be 
true ;  for,  as  Jacob!  profoundly  observes,  "  life  is  not  a  form  of  body ;  but 
body  is  one  form  of  life."  Therefore  the  soul  which  now  exists  in  this 
form,  not  appearing  to  be  destroyed  on  its  departure  hence,  must  be 
Mpposed  to  live  hereafter  in  some  other  form.* 

A  second  series  of  observations  and  reflections,  gathered  from  partial 
rimilarities  elsewhere  in  the  world,  are  combined  to  make  the  artalogical 
(trgwnml  for  a  future  life.  For  many  centuries,  in  the  literature  of  many 
nations,  a  standard  illustration  of  the  thought  that  the  soul  survives  the 
decay  of  its  earthy  investiture  has  been  drawn  from  the  metamorphoats 

'BrHuaqlBy  Dcvy,  PntMM  or  laaiortiUty.     <  Bikewril,  Natural  BridcBce  of  »  Faton  State 
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of  the  caterpillar  into  the  butterfly.*    This  world  is  the  scene  of  our 
gKib-state.    The  body  is  but  a  chrysalis  of  soul.    When  the  preliminary 
experience  and  stages  are  finished  and  the  transformation  ia  ocnnplete, 
the  apiiit  emergea  from  its  cast-off  cocoon  and  broken  cell  into  the  more 
ethereal  air  and  sunnier  light  of  a  higher  world's  eternal  day.     The 
emblematic  correspondence  is  striking,  and  the  inference  is  obvious  and 
beautiful.     Nor  is  the  change,  the  gain  in  endowments  and  privileges, 
greater  in  the  supposed  case  of  man  than  it  is  from  the  slow  and  loath- 
some worm  on  the  leaf  to  the  swift  and  glittering  insect  in  the  air. 
Secondly,  in  the  material  world,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  nothing  is  ever 
I  absolutely  destroyed.    There  is  no  such  thing  as  annihilation.    Things 
*  are  changed,  transformations  abound;  but  essences  do  not  cease  to  be. 
Take  a  given  quantity  of  any  kind  of  matter ;  divide  and  subdivide  it  in 
ten  thousand  ways,  by  mechanical  violence,  by  chemical  solvents.    Still 
it  exists,  as  the  same  quantity  of  matter,  with  unchanged  qualities  as  to 
its  essence,  and  will  exist  when  Nature  has  manipulated  it  in  all  her  labo- 
ratories for  a  billion  ages.    Now,  as  a  solitary  exception  to  this,  are  minds 
absolutely  destroyed?  are  will,  conscience,  thought,  and  love  annihilated  ? 
Personal  intelligence,  affection,  identity,  are  inseparable  components  of 
the  idea  of  a  soul.    And  what  method  is  there  of  crushing  or  evaporating 
these  out  of  being?     What  force  is  there  to  compel  them  into  nothing? 
Death  is  not  a  substantive  cause  working  effects.     It  is  itself  merely  an 
effect.     It  is  simply  a  change  in  the  mode  of  existence.    That  this  change 
puts  an  end  to  existence  is  an   assertion  against  analogy,  and  wholly 
unsupported. 

Thirdly,  following  the  analogy  of  science  and  the  visible  order  of  being, 
we  are  led  to  the  conception  of  an  ascending  series  of  existences  rising 
in  regular  gradation  from  coarse  to  fine,  from  brutal  to  mental,  from 
earthly  composite  to  simply  spiritual,  and  thus  pointing  up  the  rounds 
of  life's  ladder,  through  all  nature,  to  the  angelic  ranks  of  heaven.  Then, 
feeling  his  kinship  and  common  vocation  with  supernal  beings,  man  is 
assured  of  a  loftier  condition  of  existence  reserved  for  him.  There  are 
no  such  immense  chasms,  vacant  yawning,  as  that  would  be  between  our 
fleshly  estate  and  the  Godhead.  Nature  takes  no  such  enormous  jumps. 
Her  scaling  advance  is  by  staid  and  normal  steps. 

**TherB*8  llfeleas  matter.    Add  the  power  of  sbaplnib 

And  you've  the  crystal :  add  again  the  organa 

Wherewith  to  subdue  sustenauoe  to  the  form 

And  manner  of  one's  seli^  and  you've  the  plant : 

Add  power  of  motion,  senses,  and  so  forth. 

And  you've  all  kinds  of  beasts:  suppoae  a  pig. 

To  pig  add  reason,  foresight,  and  such  stuiT, 

Then  you  have  man.    What  shall  we  add  to  man 

To  bring  him  higher?** 

Freedom  from  the  load  of  clay,  emancipation  of  the  spirit  into  the  fidl 
range  and  masterdom  of  a  spirit's  powers  I 

•  Butler,  Analogy,  part  L  ch.  1. 
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Fourthly,  many  strong  Bimilaritiea  between  our  entrance  into  this 
world  and  our  departure  out  of  it  would  make  us  believe  that  death  is 
bat  another  and  higher  birth.*  Any  one  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
m  unborn  in£GUit-~deriving  its  sole  nutriment,  its  very  existence,  from 
Us  vascular  oonnection  with  its  mother— could  hardly  imagine  that  its 
separation  from  its  mother  would  introduce  it  to  a  new  and  independent 
life.  He  would  rather  conclude  that  it  would  perish,  like  a  twig  wrenched 
from  its  parent  limb.  So  it  may  be  in  the  separation  of  the  soul 
from  the  body.  Furthermore,  as  our  latent  or  dim-groping  senses  were 
useless  while  we  were  developing  in  embryo,  and  then  implied  this  life, 
so  we  now  have,  in  rudimentary  condition,  certain  powers  of  reason, 
imagination,  and  heart,  which  prophesy  heaven  and  eternity ;  and  mys- 
terious intimations  ever  and  anon  reach  us  from  a  diviner  sphere, — 

**  like  hints  and  echoes  of  the  world 
To  sfririta  folded  in  Uie  womb." 

The  Persian  poet,  Bnzurgi,  says  on  this  theme, — 

*  What  is  the  soul  7    The  semioal  principle  from  the  loins  of  destiny. 
This  world  a  the  womb:  the  body,  its  enveloping  membrane: 
The  bittemeas  of  dissolution,  dame  Fortune's  pangs  of  childbirth. 
What  is  death?    To  be  bom  again,  an  angel  of  eteniity." 

Fifthly,  many  cultivated  thinkers  have  firmly  believed  that  the  soul 
is  not  so   young  as  is  usually   thought,  but  is  an  old  stager  on  this 
globe,  having  lived  through  many  a  previous  existence,  here  or  else-  \/ 
where.'    They  sustain  this  conclusion  by  various  considerations,  either 
drawn  firom  premises  presupposing  the  necessary  eternity  of  spirits,  or 
resting  on  dusky  reminiscences,  "  shadowy  recollections,"  of  visions  and 
events  vanished  long  ago.     Now,  if  the  idea  of  foregone  conscious  lives, » 
personal  careers  oft  repeated  with  unlost  being,  be  admitted, — as  it  fre-^ 
((uently  has  been  by  such  men  as  Plato  and  Wordsworth, — ^all  the  con- 
nect«d  analogies  of  the  case  carry  us  to  the  belief  that  immortality  awaits 
09.    We  shall  live  through  the  next  transition,  as  we  have  lived  through 
the  post  ones. 

Sixthly,  rejecting  the  hypothesis  of  an  anterior  life,  and  entertaining 
the  supposition  that  there  is  no  creating  and  overruling  God,  but  that  all  ' 
things  have  arisen  by  spontaneous  development  or  by  chance,  still,  we 
«re  not  consistently  obliged  to  expect  annihilation  as  the  fate  of  the 
soul.  Fairly  reasoning  from  the  analogy  of  the  past,  across  the  facts  of 
the  present,  to  the  impending  contingencies  of  the  future,  we  may  say  that 
the  next  stage  in  the  unfolding  processes  of  nature  is  not  the  destruction 
of  our  consciousness,  but  issues  in  a  purer  life,  elevates  us  to  a  spiritual 
Tank.  It  is  just  to  argue  that  if  mindless  law  or  boundless  fortuity  made 
this  world  and  brought  us  here,  it  may  as  well  make,  or  have  made, 
toother  world,  and  bear  us  there.     Law  or  chance— excluding  God  from 
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the  question — ^may  as  easily  make  us  immortal  as  mortal.  Reasoning  hy 
analogy,  we  may  affirm  that,  as  life  has  been  given  us,  bo  it  will  be  given 
us  again  and  forever. 

Seventhly,  faith  in  immortality  is  fed  by  another  analogy,  not  based  on 
reflection,  but  instinctively  felt.  Every  change  of  material  in  our  organ- 
ism, every  change  of  consciousness,  is  a  kind  of  death.  We  partially  die 
as  often  as  we  leave  behind  forgotten  experiences  and  lost  states  of  bein^. 
We  die  successively  to  infancy,  childhood,  youth,  nuinhood.  The  past 
is  the  dead :  but  our  course  is  still  on,  forever  on.  Having  survived  so 
many  deaths,  we  expect  to  survive  all  others  and  to  be  ourselves  eter- 
nally. 

There  is  a  third  cluster  of  reasonings,  deduced  from  the  distinctive 
nature  of  spirit,  constituting  the  pgyeholoffical  cargvemaA  for  the  existence  of 
the  soul  independent  of  the  body.  In  the  outset,  obviously,  if  the 
soul  be  an  immaterial  entity,  its  natural  immortality  follows;  because 
death  and  decay  can  onl^  be  supposed  to  take  effect  in  dissoluble  com- 
binations. Several  ingenious  reasons  have  been  advanced  in  proof  of 
the  soul's  immateriality, — reasons  cogent  enough  to  have  convinced  a 
large  class  of  philosophers.'  It  is  sufficient  here  to  notice  the  following 
one.  All  motion  implies  a  dynamic  mover.  Matter  is  dormant.  Power 
is  a  reality  entirely  distinct  from  matter  in  its  nature.  But  man  is 
essentially  an  active  power,  a  free  will.  Consequently  there  is  in  him  an 
immaterial  principle,  since  all  power  is  immaterial.  That  principle  is 
immortal,  because  subsisting  in  a  sphere  of  being  whose  categories  exclude 
the  possibility  of  dissolution.* 

Secondly,  should  we  admit  the  human  soul  to  be  material,  yet  if  it  be 
an  ultimate  monad,  an  indivisible  atom  of  mind,  it  \&  immortal  still, 
defying  all  the  forces  of  destruction.  And  that  it  actually  is  an  uncom- 
pounded  unit  may  be  thus  proved.  Consciousness  is  simple,  not  collective. 
Hence  the  power  of  consciousness,  the  central  soul,  is  an  absolute  int^er. 
For  a  living  perceptive  whole  cannot  be  made  of  dead  imperceptive  parts. 
If  the  soul  were  composite,  each  component  part  would  be  an  individual, 
a  distinguishable  consciousness.  Such  not  being  the  fact^  the  conclusion 
lesults  that  the  soul  is  one,  a  simple  substance.'*  Of  course  it  is  not 
liable  to  death,  but  is  naturally  eternal. 

Thirdly,  the  indestructibleness  of  the  soul  is  a  direct  inference  from 
its  ontological  characteristics.  Reason,  contemplating  the  elements  of 
the  soul,  cannot  but  embrace  the  conviction  of  its  perpetuity  and  its 
essential  independence  of  the  fleshly  organization.  Our  life  in  its  inner- 
most substantive  essence  is  best  defined  as  a  conscious  force.  Our  present 
existence  is  the  organic  correlation  of  that  personal  force  with  the  phy- 
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sieaJ  materula  of  the  body,  and  with  other  forces.  The  oessation  of  that 
correlation  ftt  death  by  no  means  involves,  so  &r  as  we  can  see,  the  destruo- 
tion  or  the  disindividualixation  of  the  primal  personal  force.  It  is  a  fact  of 
ftriking  significance,  often  noticed  by  psychologists,  that  we  are  unable 
to  conoerre  onrselveB  as  dead.  The  negation  of  itself  is  impossible  to 
oonsdoosnefli.  The  reason  we  have  sach  a  dread  of  death  is  that  we 
conceive  ooraelves  as  still  alive,  only  in  the  grave,  or  wandering  through 
horrars  and  shut  out  from  wonted  pleasures.  It  belongs  to  material 
growths  to  ripen,  loosen,  decay;  but  what  is  there  in  sensation,  reflection, 
memory,  volition,  to  crumble  in  pieces  and  rot  away  ?  Why  should  the 
power  of  hope,  and  joy,  and  faith,  change  into  inanity  and  oblivion? 
What  crucible  shall  bum  up  the  ultimate  of  force?  What  material 
processes  shall  ever  disintegrate  the  simplicity  of  spirit?  Earth  and 
plant,  muscle,  nerve,  and  brain,  belong  to  one  sphere,  and  are  subject  to 
the  temporal  fates  that  rule  there;  but  reason,  imagination,  love,  will, 
belong  to  another,  and,  immortally  fortressed  there,  laugh  to  scorn  the 
fretful  sieges  of  decay. 

Fourthly,  the  surviving  superiority  of  the  soul,  inferred  from  its  con- 
trast of  qualities  to  those  of  its  earthy  environment,  is  further  shown  by 
another  fiact, — ^the  mind's  dream-power,  and  the  ideal  realm  it  freely  soars 
or  walks  at  large  in  when  it  pleases.^^  This  view  has  often  been  enlarged 
upon,  especially  by  Bonnet  and  Sir  Henry  Wotton.  The  unhappy  Achilles, 
ezhaosted  with  weeping  for  his  friend,  lay,  heavily  moaning,  on  the  shore 
of  the  fiu^eounding  sea,  in  a  clear  spot  where  the  waves  washed  in  upon 
the  beach,  when  sleep  took  possession  of  him.  The  ghost  of  miserable 
Patroclus  came  to  him  and  said,  "  Sleepest  thou  and  art  forgetful  of  me, 
0  Achilles?"  And  the  son  of  Peleus  cried,  "Come  nearer:  let  us  em' 
brace  each  other,  though  but  for  a  little  whiW  Then  he  stretched  out 
his  friendly  hands,  but  caught  him  not;  for  the  spirit,  shrieking,  vanished 
beneath  the  earth  like  smoke.  Astounded,  Achilles  started  up,  clasped  his 
bands,  and  said,  dolefully,  "Alas!  there  is  then  indeed  in  the  subter- 
ranean abodes  a  spirit  and  image,  but  there  is  no  body  in  iV*^*  The 
realm  of  dreams  is  a  world  of  mystic  realities,  intangible,  yet  existent, 
and  all-prophetic,  through  which  the  soul  nightly  floats  while  the  gross 
body  slumbers.  It  is  everlasting,  because  there  is  nothing  in  it  for  cor- 
ruption to  take  hold  of.  The  appearances  and  sounds  of  that  soft  inner 
sphere,  veUed  so  remote  from  sense,  are  reflections  and  ecjiioes  from  the 
spoitrworld.  Or  are  they  a  direct  vision  and  audience  of  it?  The  soul 
really  is  native  resident  in  a  world  of  truth,  goodness,  and  beauty,  fel- 
low-dtizen  with  divine  ideas  and  affections.  Through  the  senses  it  has 
knowledge  and  oommunion  with  the  hard  out-world  of  matter.  When 
the  senses  fidl  away,  it  is  left»  impenahable  denisen  of  its  own  appro- 
priate world  of  idealities. 
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Another  assemblage  of  views,  based  on  the  character  of  GK>d,  form  t2ie 
theological  argument  for  the  future  existence  of  man.^  Starting  with  the 
idea  of  a  God  of  infinite  perfections,  the  immortality  of  his  children  is 
an  immediate  deduction  from  the  eternity  of  his  purposes.  For  what- 
ever purpose  God  originally  gave  man  being, — ^for  the  disinterested  dis- 
tribution of  happiness,  for  the  increase  of  his  own  glory,  or  whatever  else, — 
will  he  not  for  that  same  purpose  continue  him  in  being  forever  ?  lu  the 
absence  of  any  reason  to  the  contrary,  we  must  so  conclude.  In  view 
of  the  unlimited  perfections  of  God,  the  £EU$t  of  conscious  responsible 
creatures  being  created  is  sufficient  warrant  of  their  perpetuity.  Other- 
wise God  would  be  fickle.  Or,  as  one  has  said,  he  would  be  a  mere 
drapery-painter,  nothing  within  the  dress. 

Secondly,  leaving  out  of  sight  this  illustration  of  an  eternal  purpose  in 
eternal  fulfilment,  and  confining  our  attention  to  the  analogy  of  the 
divine  works  and  the  dignity  of  the  divine  Worker,  we  shall  be  freshly 
led  to  the  same  conclusion.  Has  Qnyd  moulded  the  dead  clay  of  the 
material  universe  into  gleaming  globes  and  ordered  them  to  fly  through 
the  halls  of  space  forever,  and  has  he  created,  out  of  his  own  omnipo- 
tence, mental  personalities  reflecting  his  own  attributes,  and  doomed 
them  to  go  out  in  endless  night  after  basking,  poor  ephemera,  in  the  sun- 
shine of  a  momentary  life?  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  God  ever  works 
in  vain.  Yet  if  a  single  consciousness  be  extinguished  in  everlasting 
nonentity,  so  far  as  the  production  of  that  consciousness  is  concerned  he 
has  wrought  for  nothing.  His  action  was  in  vain,  because  all  is  now,  to 
that  being,  exactly  the  some  as  if  it  had  never  been.  God  does  nothing 
in  sport  or  unmeaningly :  least  of  all  would  he  create  filial  spirits,  dig- 
nified with  the  solemn  endowments  of  humanity,  without  a  high  and 
serious  end.^*  To  make  men,  gifted  with  such  a  transcendent  largess  of 
powers,  wholly  mortal,  to  rot  forever  in  the  grave  after  life's  swift  day, 
were  work  far  more  unworthy  of  God  than  the  task  was  to  Michael 
Angelo— set  him  in  mockery  by  Pietro,  the  tyrant  who  succeeded  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent  in  the  dukedom  of  Florence, — ^that  he  should  scoop  up 
the  snow  in  the  Via  Larga,  and  with  his  highest  art  mould  a  statue  firom 
it,  to  dissolve  ere  night  in  the  glow  of  the  Italian  sun. 

Thirdly,  it  is  an  attribute  of  Infinite  Wisdom  to  proportion  powers  to 
results,  to  adapt  instruments  to  ends  with  exact  fitness.  But  if  we  are 
utterly  to  die  with  the  ceasing  breath,  then  there  is  an  amazing  want  of 
symmetry  between  our  endowments  and  our  opportunity;  our  attain- 
ments are  most  superfluously  superior  to  our  destiny.  Can  it  be  that  an 
earth  house  of  tdx  feet  is  to  imprison  forever  the  intellect  of  a  La  Place, 
whose  telescopic  eye,  piercing  the  unfenced  fields  of  immensity,  systema- 
tized more  worlds  than  there  are  grains  of  dust  in  this  globe?— the  heart 
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of  »  BoiTomeo,  whose  seraphic  love  expanded  to  the  limits  of  sympi^ 
thetic  being? — the  soul  of  a  Wycliffe,  whose  undaunted  will,  in  faithful 
eonsecimtion  to  duty,  &ced  the  fires  of  martyrdom  and  never  blenched? — 
the  genius  of  a  Shakspeare,  whose  imagination  exhausted  worlds  and 
then  invented  new?  There  is  vast  incongruity  between  our  faculties  and 
the  scope  given  them  here.  On  all  it  sees  below  the  soul  reads  **  Inade- 
quate," and  rises  dissatisfied  from  every  feast,  craving,  with  divine  hunger 
and  thint^  the  ambrosia  and  nectar  of  a  fetterless  and  immortal  world. 
Were  we  fitted  to  perish  at  the  goal  of  threescore,  God  would  have  har- 
monised our  powers  with  our  lot.  He  would  never  have  set  such  mag-  ^ 
nificent  conceptions  over-against  such  poor  possibilities,  nor  have  kindled 
so  insatiable  an  ambition  for  so  trivial  a  prize  of — dust  to  dust. 

Foozthly,  one  of  the  weightiest  supports  of  the  belief  in  a  future  life  is 
that  yielded  by  the  benevolence  of  God.  Annihilation  is  totally  irrecon- 
cilable with  this.  That  He  whose  love  for  his  creatures  is  infinite  will 
absolutely  destroy  them  after  their  little  span  of  life,  when  they  have 
just  tasted  the  sweets  of  existence  and  begun  to  know  the  noble  delights 
of  spiritual  progress,  and  while  illimitable  heights  of  glory  and  blessed- 
ness are  beckoning  them,  is  incredible.  We  are  unable  to  believe  that 
while  his  children  turn  to  him  with  yearning  faith  and  gratitude,  with  fer- 
vent prayer  and  expectation,  he  will  spurn  them  into  unmitigated  night, 
blotting  out  those  capacities  of  happiness  which  he  gave  them  with  a 
virtual  promise  of  endless  increase.  Will  the  afiectionate  God  permit 
the  ox-hoof  of  annihilation  to  tread  in  these  sparrow-nests  of  humanity 
so  snugly  ensconced  in  the  fields  of  being  ?  Love  watches  to  preserve 
life.  It  were  Moloch,  not  the  universal  Father,  that  could  crush  into 
death  these  multitudes  of  loving  souls  supplicating  him  for  life,  dash 
into  silent  fragments  these  miraculous  personal  harps  of  a  thousand 
strings,  each  capable  of  vibrating  a  celestial  melody  of  praise  and  bliss. 

Fifthly,  the  apparent  claims  of  justice  afford  presumptive  proof,  hard  ^ . . 
to  be  resisted,  of  a  future  state  wherein  there  are  compensations  for  the  ^ 
nnmerited  ills,  a  complement  for  the  fragmentary  experiences,  and  rectifi-  ,?  ^ 
cation  for  the  wrongs,  of  the  present  life."  ^  God  Lb  just ;  but  he  works  r^' 
without  impulse  or  caprice,  by  laws  whose  progressive  evolution  requires   [ 
time  to  show  their  perfect  results.    Through  the  brief  space  of  this  exist-   | 
CDce,  where  the  encountering  of  millions  of  free  intelligences  within  the   ! 
fixed  conditions  of  nature  causes  a  seeming  medley  of  good  and  evil,  of   \ 
discord  and  harmony,  wickedness  often  triumphs,   villany  often  out-    \ 
reaches  and  tramples  ingenuous  nobility  and  helpless  innocence.    Some 
iaintly  spirits,  victims  of  disease  and  penury,  drag  out  their  years  in 
agony,  n^lect,  and  tears.    Some  bold  minions  of  selfishness,  with  seared 
consciences  and  nerves  of  iron,  pluck  the  coveted  fruits  of  pleasure, 
wear  the  diadenm  of  society,  and  sweep  through  the  world  in  pomp. 
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The  yirtooiis  suffer  undeseTYedly  from  the  guilty.  The  idle  thrive  on 
the  indoBtriotis.  All  these  things  sometimes  happen.  In  spite  of  the 
compensating  tendencies  which  ride  on  all  spiritual  laws,  in  spite  of  the 
mysterious  Nemesis  which  is  throned  in  every  bosom  and  saturates  the 
moral  atmosphere  with  influence,  the  world  is  full  of  wrongs,  sufferings, 
and  unfinished  justice.'*  There  must  be  another  world,  where  the  remu- 
nerating processes  interiorly  begun  here  shall  be  openly  consummated. 
Can  it  be  that  Christ  and  Herod,  Paul  and  Nero,  Timour  and  F^nelon,, 
drop  through  the  blind  trap  of  death  into  precisely  the  same  condition 
flsf  un waking  sleep  ?^  Not  if  there  be  a  Gtod  I 
^^J*  f^  There  is  a  final  assemblage  of  thoughts  pertaining  to  the  likelihood  of 

•^  «  ^  '  *  ^  another  life,  which,  arranged  together,  may  be  styled  the  morol  arffumeni 
^  •  «  ,  f^  in  behalf  of  that  belief.'^  These  considerations  are  drawn  from  the 
f  "  seeming  fitness  of  things,  claims  of  parts  beseeching  completion,  vatici- 
nations of  experience.  They  form  a  cumulative  array  of  probabilities 
whose  guiding  forefingers  all  indicate  one  truth,  whose  consonant  voices 
swell  into  a  powerful  strain  of  promise.  First,  connder  the  shrinking 
from  annihilation  naturally  felt  in  every  breast.  If  man  be  not  destined 
for  perennial  life,  why  is  this  dread  of  non-existence  woven  into  the 
souFs  inmost  fibres?  Attractions  are  coordinate  with  destinies,  and 
every  normal  desire  foretells  its  own  frilfilment.  Man  fades  unwillingly 
from  his  natal  haunts,  still  longing  for  a  life  of  eternal  remembrance 
and  love,  and  confiding  in  it.  All  over  the  world  grows  this  pathetic 
race  of  forget-me-nots.  Shall  not  Heaven  pluck  and  wear  them  on  her 
bosom? 

Secondly,  an  emphatic  prosumption  in  favor  of  a  second  life  arises 
from  the  premature  mortality  prevalent  to  such  a  fearful  extent  in  the 
human  family.  Nearly  one-half  of  our  race  perish  before  reaching  the 
age  of  ten  years.  In  that  period  they  cannot  have  fulfilled  the 
total  purposes  of  their  creation.  It  is  but  a  part  we  see,  and  not  the 
whole.  The  destinies  here  seen  segmentary  will  appear  full  cirole  be- 
yond the  grave.  The  argument  is  hardly  met  by  asserting  that  this  un- 
timely mortality  is  the  punishment  for  non-observance  of  law ;  for,  deny- 
ing any  further  life,  would  a  scheme  of  existence  have  been  admitted 
establishing  so  awful  a  proportion  of  violations  and  penalties  ?  If  there 
be  no  balancing  sphere  beyond,  then  all  should  pass  through  the  ex- 
perience of  a  ripe  and  rounded  life.  But  there  is  the  most  perplexing 
inequality.  At  one  fell  swoop,  infant,  sage,  hero,  reveller,  martjrr,  are 
snatched  into  the  invisible  state.  There  is,  as  a  noble  thinker  has  said, 
an  apparent  "caprice  in  the  dispensation  of  death  strongly  indicative 
of  a  hidden  sequel."  Immortality  unravels  the  otherwise  inscrutable 
mysteiy. 
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Thirdly,  the  function  of  conscience  furnishes  another  attestation  to 
the  continued  existence  of  man.  This  vicegerent  of  God  in  the  breast, 
urayed  in  splendors  and  terrors,  which  shakes  and  illumines  the  whole 
drcumfierttnoe  of  our  being  with  its  thunders  and  hghtnmgs,  gives  the 
good  man,  amidst  oppressions  and  woes,  a  serene  contidenoe  in  a  future 
justifying  reward,  and  transfixes  the  bad  man,  through  all  his  retinue  of 
gnards  and  panoplied  defences,  with  icy  pangs  of  fear  and  with  a  horrid 
k>oking  for  judgment  to  come.  The  sublime  grandeur  of  moral  freedom, 
the  imperilling  dignities  of  probation,  the.  tremendous  responsibilities 
tnd  haxards  of  man's  felt  power  and  position,  are  all  inconsistent  with 
the  snpponlion  that  he  is  merely  to  cross  this  petty  stage  of  earth  and 
titen  wholly  expire.  Such  momentous  endowments  and  exposures  imply 
a  corresponding  arena  and  career.  After  the  trial  comes  the  sentence; 
snd  that  would  be  as  if  a  palace  were  built,  a  prince  born,  trained, 
crowned,  solely  that  he  might  occupy  the  throne  five  minutes !  The 
consecrating,  royalizing  idea  of  duty  cannot  be  less  than  the  core  of 
eternal  life.  Conscience  is  the  sensitive  corridor  along  which  the  mutual 
whiqwrs  of  a  divine  communion  pass  and  repass.  A  moral  law  and  a 
free  will  are  the  root  by  which  we  grow  out  of  Ood,  and  the  stem  by 
which  we  are  grafted  into  him. 

Fonrthiy,  all  probable  surmisings  in  favor  of  a  future  life,  or  any  other 
moral  doctrine,  are  based  on  that  primal  postulate  which,  by  virtue  of 
oor  rational  and  ethical  constitution,  we  are  authorized  and  bound  to  ac- 
cept as  a  oommencing  axiom, — ^namely,  that  the  scheme  of  creation  is  aa 
a  whole  the  best  possible  one,  impelled  and  controlled  by  wisdom  and 
benignitj.  Whatever,  then,  is  an  inherent  part  of  the  plan  of  nature 
cannot  be  erroneous  nor  malignant,  a  mistake  nor  a  curse.  Essentially 
and  in  the  finality^  every  fundamental  portion  and  element  of  it  must  be 
good  and  perfect.  So  far  as  science  and  philosophy  have  penetrated^ 
they  confirm  by  feicts  this  d  priori  principle,  telling  us  that  there  is  no 
pure  and  uncompensated  evil  in  the  universe.  Now,  death  is  a  regular 
ingredient  in  the  mingled  world,  an  ordered  step  in  the  plan  of  life.  If 
death  be  absolute,  is  it  not  an  evil?  What  can  the  everlasting  de- 
privation of  all  good  be  called  but  an  immense  evil  to  its  subject?  Such 
a  doom  would  be  without  possible  solace,  standing  alone  in  steep  contra- 
diction to  the  whole  parallel  moral  universe.  Then  might  man  utter 
the  most  moving  and  melancholy  paradox  ever  expressed  in  human 
speech: — 

"  What  good  came  to  my  mind  I  did  drptortf 
Becanae  it  perish  must,  and  not  lire  eTcrmore.** 

Fifthly,  the  aoul,  if  not  outwardly  arrested  by  some  hostile  agent, 
seems  capable  of  endless  progress  without  ever  exhausting  either  its  own 
CMfmaty  or  the  perfections  of  infinitude.'^    There  are  before  it  unlimited 
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truth,  beauty,  power,  nobleness,  to  be  contemplated,  mastered,  acquired. 
With  indefatigable  alacrity,  insatiable  faculty  and  desire,  it  responds  to 
the  infinite  call.  The  obvious  inference  is  that  its  destiny  is  unending 
advancement.  Annihilation  would  be  a  sequel  absurdly  inoongxtious  with 
the  facts.  True,  the  body  decays,  and  all  manifested  energy  fails;  but 
that  is  the  fault  of  the  mechanism,  not  of  the  spirit.  Were  we  to  live  many 
thousands  of  years,  as  Martineau  suggests,  no  one  supposes  new  souls,  but 
only  new  organizations,  would  be  needed.  And  what  period  can  vee 
imagine  to  terminate  the  unimpeded  spirit's  abilities  to  learn,  to  enjoy, 
to  expand?  Kant's  famous  demonstration  of  man's  eternal  life  on  the 
grounds  of  practical  reason  is  similar.  The  related  ideas  of  absolute 
virtue  and  a  moral  being  necessarily  imply  the  infinite  progress  of  the 
latter  towards  the  former.  That  progress  is  impossible  except  on  con- 
dition of  the  continued  existence  of  the  same  being.  Therefore  the  soul 
is  immortal.** 

Sixthly,  our  whole  life  here  is  a  steady  series  of  growing  preparations 
for  a  continued  and  ascending  life  hereafter.  All  the  spiritual  powers 
we  develop  are  so  much  athletic  training,  all  the  ideal  treasures  we 
accumulate  are  so  many  preliminary  attainments,  for  a  future  life.  They 
have  this  appearance  and  superscription.  Man  alone  foreknows  his  own 
death  and  expects  a  succeeding  existence ;  and  that  foresight  is  given  to  pre- 
pare him.  There  are  wondrous  impulses  in  us,  constitutional  convictions 
prescient  of  futurity,  like  those  prevising  instincts  in  birds  leading  them 
to  take  preparatory  flights  before  their  migration.  Eternity  is  the  stuff 
of  which  our  love,  flying  forward,  builds  its  cooing  nest  in  the  eaves  of 
the  universe.  If  we  saw  wings  growing  out  upon  a  young  creature,  we 
should  be  forced  to  conclude  that  he  was  intended  some  time  to  fly.  It 
is  so  with  man.  By  exploring  thoughts,  disciplinary  sacrifices,  supernal 
prayers,  holy  toils  of  disinterestedness,  he  fledges  his  soul's  pinions,  lays 
up  treasures  in  heaven,  and  at  last  migrates  to  the  attracting  dime. 

**  Here  dts  he,  8lii4>fDg  wf ngR  to  fly : 
Hli  heut  forebodes  a  myrtory ; 
He  names  the  name  eternity." 

Seventhly,  in  the  degree  these  preparations  are  made  in  obedience  to 
obscure  instincts  and  the  developing  laws  of  experience,  they  are  accom- 
panied by  significant  premonitions,  lucid  signals  of  the  future  state  looked 
to,  assuring  witnesses  of  its  reality.  The  more  one  lives  for  immortality, 
the  more  immortal  things  he  assimilates  into  his  spiritual  substance,  the 
more  confirming  tokens  of  a  deathless  inheritance  his  faith  finds.  He 
becomes  conscious  of  his  own  eternity.*'  When  hallowed  imagination 
weighs  anchor  and  spreads  sail  to  coast  the  dim  shores  of  the  other  world, 
it  hears  cheerful  voices  of  welcome  from  the  headlands  and  discerns 
beacons  burning  in  the  port.    When  in  earnest  communion  with  our 

u  Jaoob,  Beweta  fClr  die  UnsterbUchkelt  der  Seele  ans  dem  Begrlffe  der  Pflkht. 
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iiunort  selyes,  flolemn  meditations  of  Gkx!,  mysterious  influences  shed 
&Qm  unseen  spheres,  fidl  on  our  souls,  and  many  a  **  strange  thought, 
tnnBoending  our  wonted  themes,  into  glory  peeps/'  A  vague,  constrain- 
mg  sense  of  invisible  beings,  by  whom  we  are  engirt,  fills  us.  We  blindly 
feel  that  our  rank  and  destination  are  with  them.  Lift  but  one  thin 
Teil,  we  think,  and  the  occult  Universe  of  Spmt  would  break  to  vision 
with  ckmdy  crowds  of  angels.  Thousand  "  hints  chance-dropped  from 
natore's  sphere,' '  pregnant  with  friendly  tidings,  reassure  us.  "  Strange," 
said  a  gifted  metaphysician  once,  "  that  the  barrel-organ,  man,  should 
terminate  every  tune  with  the  strain  of  immortality!"  Not  strange,  but 
divinely  natural.  It  is  the  tentative  prelude  to  the  thrilling  music  of  our 
etenud  bliss  written  in  the  score  of  destiny.  When  at  night  we  gaze  far 
out  into  immensity,  along  the  shining  vistas  of  God's  abode,  and  are 
ahnmt  crushed  by  the  overwhelming  prospects  that  sweep  upon  our 
TisioD,  do  not  some  pre>monitions  of  our  own  unfathomed  greatness  also 
!»t2r  within  us?  Yes:  "the  sense  of  Existence,  the  ideas  of  Right  and 
Ihity,  awfdl  intuitions  of  God  and  immortality, — ^these,  the  grand  fibcts 
and  substance  of  the  spirit,  are  independent  and  indestructible.  The 
bases  of  the  Moral  Law,  they  shall  stand  in  every  tittle,  although  the 
stars  should  pass  away.  For  their  relations  and  root  are  in  that  which 
upholds  the  stars,  even  with  worlds  unseen  from  the  finite,  whose  nuyestic 
ud  everlssting  arrangements  shall  burst  upon  us — as  the  heavens  do 
through  the  night — ^when  the  light  of  this  garish  life  gives  place  to  the 
Bolexnn  splendors  of  eternity." 

Eightiily,  the  belief  in  a  life  beyond  death  has  virtually  prevailed  ^ 
everywhere  and  always.  And  the  argument  from  universal  consent,  as 
it  is  termed,  has  ever  been  esteemed  one  of  the  foremost  testimonies, 
if  not  indeed  the  most  convincing  testimony,  to  the  truth  of  the  doc- 
trine. ITnless  the  belief  can  be  shown  to  be  artificial  or  sinful,  it  must 
seem  conclusive.  Its  innocence  is  self-evident,  and  its  naturalness  is 
eridenoed  by  its  universality.  The  rudest  and  the  most  polished,  the 
amplest  and  the  most  learned,  unite  in  the  expectation,  and  cling  to  it 
through  every  thing.  It  is  like  the  ruling  presentiment  implanted  in 
those  insects  that  are  to  undergo  metamorphosis.  This  believing  instinct, 
so  deeply  seated  in  our  consciousness,  natural,  innocent,  universal,  whence 
csme  it^  and  why  was  it  given  ?  There  is  but  one  fair  answer.  God  and 
Qfttore  deceive  not. 

Ninthly,  the  conscious,  practical  faith  of  civilized  nations,  to-day,  in 
ft  foture  life,  unquestionably,  in  a  nuyority  of  individuals,  rests  directly 
on  the  basis  of  authority,  trust  in  a  foreign  announcement.  There  are 
tiro  forms  of  this  authority.  The  authority  of  revelation  is  most  promi- 
nent and  extensive.  God  has  revealed  the  truth  from  heaven.  It  has 
been  exemplified  by  a  miraculous  resurrection.  It  is  written  in  an 
ii^ible  book,  and  sealed  with  authenticating  credentials  of  super- 
ofttoral  purport.  It  is  therefore  to  be  accepted  with  implicit  trust. 
Secondly,  with  some,  the  authority  of  great  minds,  renowned  for  scientific 
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knowledge  and  speoulative  acumen,  goes  far.  Thousands  of  such  men, 
ranking  among  the  highest  names  of  history,  have  positively  affirmed 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  as  a  reliable  truth.  For  instance,  Goethe  says, 
on  occasion  of  the  death  of  Wieland,  "The  destruction  of  such  high 
powers  is  something  which  can  never,  and  under  no  circumstances,  even 
^/  come  into  question."  Such  a  dogmatic  expression  of  conviction  resting 
on  bare  philosophical  grounds,  from  a  mind  so  equipped,  so  acute,  and  bo 
free,  has  great  weight,  and  must  influence  a  modest  student  who  hesitates 
in  confessed  incompetence.^  The  argument  is  justly  powerful  when  but 
humanly  considered,  and  when  divinely  derived,  of  course,  it  absolutely 
forecloses  all  doubts. 

Tenthly,  there  is  another  life,  because  a  belief  in  it  is  necessary  to 
order  this  world,  necessary  as  a  comfort  and  an  inspiration  to  man  now. 
A  good  old  author  writes,  "  the  very  nerves  and  sinews  of  religion  is 

V  hope  of  immortality."  The  conviction  that  there  is  a  retributive  life 
hereafter  is  the  moral  cement  of  the  social  fabric.  Take  away  this  truth, 
and  one  great  motive  of  patriots,  martyrs,  thinkers,  saints,  is  gone. 
Take  it  away,  and  to  all  low-minded  men  selfishness  becomes  the  law, 
earthly  ei\joyment  the  only  good,  suffering  and  death  the  only  evil. 
Life  then  is  to  be  supremely  coveted  and  never  put  in  risk  for  any 
stake.    Self-indulgence  is  to  be  secured  at  any  hazard,  little  matter  by 

y/  what  means.  Abandon  all  hope  of  a  life  to  come,  and  **from  that 
instant  there  is  nothing  serious  in  mortality."  In  order  that  the  world 
should  be  governable,  ethical,  happy,  virtuous,  magnanimous,  is  it  pos- 
sible that  it  should  be  necessary  for  the  world  to  believe  in  an  untruth? 

"So,  tbou  hart  immortality  in  mind? 

Hact  gnmnda  that  irill  not  let  thee  doubt  itf 
The  atrongMt  groand  herein  I  find : — 
That  we  conld  never  do  without  it  I" 

Finally,  the  climax  of  these  argumentations  is  ci^ped  by  that  grand 
closing  consideration  which  we  may  entitle  the  force  of  congruity,  the 

V  convincing  results  of  a  confluence  of  harmonious  reasons.  The  hypo- 
thesis of  immortality  accords  with  the  cardinal  facts  of  observation, 
meets  all  points  of  the  case,  and  satisfactorily  answers  every  requirement. 
It  is  the  solution  of  the  problem, — as  the  fact  of  Neptune  explained  the 
perturbations  of  the  adjacent  planets.  Nothing  ever  gravitates  towards 
nothing ;  and  it  must  be  an  unseen  orb  that  so  draws  our  yearning  souls. 
If  it  be  not  so,  then  what  terrible  contradictions  stagger  us,  and  what  a 
chilling  doom  awaits  us !  Oh,  what  mocking  irony  then  runs  through 
the  loftiest  promises  and  hopes  of  the  world  I  Just  as  the  wise  and  good 
have  learned  to  live,  they  disappear  amidst  the  unfeeling  waves  of 
oblivion,  like  snow-flakes  in  the  ocean.  "  The  super-earthly  desires  of 
man  are  then  created  in  him  only,  like  swallowed  diamonds,  to  cut 
slowly  through  his  material  shell"  and  destroy  him. 

A  Lewis,  lafluenoo  of  Avthority  In  Hatlen  of  Opiniim. 
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Hie  denial  of  a  fiitare  life  intarodaceB  discord,  grief,  and  despair  in 
ereiy  direction,  and,  by  making  each  step  of  advanced  culture  the 
tEvent  to  a  wider  surrey  of  tantalizing  glory  and  experienced  sorrow,  as 
veS  as  the  preparation  for  a  greater  &11  and  a  sadder  loss,  turns  faithful 
affection  and  heroic  thought  into  "  blind  furies  slinging  flame."  Unless 
immortality  be  true,  man  appears  a  dark  riddle,  not  made  f6r  that 
of  which  he  is  made  capable  and  desirous :  every  thing  is  begun,  nothing 
ended ;  the  &cts  of  the  present  scene  are  unintelligible ;  the  plainest 
analogies  are  violated ;  the  delicately-rising  scale  of  existence  is  broken 
off  abrupt;  our  best  reasonings  concerning  the  character  and  designs  of 
God,  also  concerning  the  implications  of  our  own  being  and  experience, 
are  futile;  and  the  soul's  proud  faculties  tell  glorious  lies  as  thick  as 
stars.     Such,  at  least,  is  the  usual  way  of  thinking. 

However  formidable  a  front  may  be  presented  by  the  spectral  array  of 
doobts  and  difficulties,  seeming  impediments  to  faith  in  immortality,  the 
Cuthful  servant  of  Grod,  equipped  with  philosophical  culture  and  a 
suntly  life,  vrill  fearlessly  advance  upon  them,  scatter  them  right  and 
left,  and  win  victorious  access  to  the  prize.  So  the  mariner  sometimes, 
off  Sicilian  shores,  sees  a  wondrous  island  ahead,  apparently  stopping  his 
way  with  its  cjrpress  and  cedar  groves,  glittering  towers,  vine-wreathed 
balconies,  and  marble  stairs  sloping  to  the  water's  edge.  He  sails  straight 
forward,  and,  seTering  the  pillared  porticos  and  green  gardens  of  Fata 
Morgana,  glidea  far  on  over  a  glassy  sea  smiling  in  the  undeceptive  sun. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THEORIES  OF  THE  BOUL'S   DESTINATION. 

BtfORX  examining,  in  their  multifarious  detail,  the  special  thoughts 
and  fancies  respecting  a  future  life  prevalent  in  different  nations  and 
times,  it  may  be  well  to  take  a  sort  of  bird's-eye  view  of  those  general 
theories  of  the  destination  of  the  soul  under  which  all  the  individual 
varieties  of  opinion  may  be  classified.  Vast  and  incongruous  as  is  the 
heterogeneous  mass  of  notions  brought  forth  by  the  history  of  this  province 
of  the  world's  belief,  the  whole  may  be  systematized,  discriminated, 
and  reduced  to  a  few  comprehensive  heads.  Such  an  architectural 
grouping  or  outlining  of  the  chief  schemes  of  thought  on  this  subject 
viil  yield  several  advantages. 

Showing  how  the  different  views  arose  from  natural  speculations  on 
the  correlated  phenomena  of  the  outward  world  and  facts  of  human 
experience,  it  affords  an  indispensable  help  towards  a  philosophical 
soaljsb  and  explanation  of  the  popular  faitli  as  to  the  destiny  of  man 
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after  death,  in  all  the  iznmenjBe  diversity  of  its  contents.  An  orderly 
arrangement  and  exposition  of  these  cardinal  theories  also  form  an 
epitome  holding  a  bewildering  multitude  of  particulars  in  its  lucid 
and  separating  grasp,  changing  the  fruits  of  learned  investigation  from 
a  cumbersome  burden  on  the  memory  to  a  small  number  of  connected 
formularies  in  the  reason.  These  theories  serve  as  a  row  of  mirrors 
hung  in  a  line  of  historic  perspective,  reflecting  every  relevant  shape 
and  hue  of  meditation  and  faith  humanity  has  known,  from  the  ideal 
visions  of  the  Athenian  sage  to  the  instinctive  superstitions  of  the  F^ee 
savage.  When  we  have  adequately  defined  these  theories,— of  which 
there  are  seven, — ^traced  their  origin,  comprehended  their  significance 
and  bearings,  and  dissected  their  supporting  pretensions,  then  the  whole 
field  of  our  theme  lies  in  light  before  us;  and,  however  grotesque  or 
mysterious,  simple  or  subtle,  may  be  the  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling 
in  relation  to  the  life  beyond  death  revealed  in  our  subsequent  researches, 
we  shall  know  at  once  where  to  refer  them  and  how  to  explain  them. 
The  precise  object,  therefore,  of  the  present  chapter  is  to  set  forth  the 
comprehensive  theories  devised  to  solve  the  problem,  What  becomes  of 
man  when  he  dies? 

But  a  little  while  man  flourishes  here  in  the  bosom  of  visible  nature. 
Soon  he  disappears  from  our  scrutiny,  missed  in  sdl  the  places  that  knew 
him.  Whither  has  he  gone?  What  fate  has  befallen  him?  It  is  an 
awftil  question.  In  comparison  with  its  concentrated  interest,  all  other 
aflfairs  are  childish  and  momentary.  Whenever  that  solemn  question  is 
asked,  earth,  time,  and  the  heart,  natural  transformations,  stars,  fancy, 
and  the  brooding  intellect,  are  full  of  vague  oracles.  Let  us  see  what 
intelligible  answers  can  be  constructed  from  their  responses. 

The  first  theory  which  we  shall  consider  propounds  itself  in  one 
terrible  word,  cmnihUation.  Logically  this  is  the  earliest,  historically  the 
latest,  view.  The  healthy  consciousness,  the  eager  fancy,  the  controlling 
sentiment,  the  crude  thought, — all  the  uncurbed  instinctive  conclusions 
of  primitive  human  nature, — point  forcibly  to  a  continued  existence  for 
the  soul,  in  some  way,  when  the  body  shall  have  perished.  And  so 
history  shows  us  in  all  the  savage  nations  a  vivid  belief  in  a  future  life. 
But  to  the  philosophical  observer,  who  has  by  dint  of  speculation  freed 
himself  from  the  constraining  tendencies  of  desire,  faith,  imagination, 
and  authority,  the  thought  that  man  totally  ceases  with  the  destruction 
of  his  visible  organism  must  occur  as  the  first  and  simplest  settlement 
of  the  question.^  The  totality  of  manifested  life  has  absolutely  disap- 
peared :  why  not  conclude  that  the  totality  of  real  life  has  actually  lost 
its  existence  and  is  no  more?  That  is  the  natural  inference,  unless  by 
some  means  the  contrary  can  be  proved.  Accordingly,  among  all  civilized 
people,  every  age  has  had  its  skeptics,  metaphysical  disputants  who  have 
mournfully  or  scoffingly  denied  the  separate  survival  of  the  soul.    This 
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i?  ft  neeeflsity  in  the  inevitable  aequenoes  of  obeerration  and  theory; 
becAiise,  when  the  skeptio,  suppresBing  or  escaping  his  biassed  wiahes, 
the  townmels  of  traditional  opinion,  and  the  spontaneous  oonvictions 
prophetic  of  his  own  uninterrapted  being,  first  looks  over  the  wide  scene 
of  human  life  and  death,  and  reflectingly  asks.  What  is  the  sequel  of 
this  strange,  eventful  history?  obviously  the  conclusion  suggested  by  the 
immediate  phenomena  is  that  of  entire  dissolution  and  blank  oblivion. 
This  result  is  avoided  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  deeper  philosophical  con- 
siderations and  of  inspiring  moral  truths.  But  some  will  not  call  in  that 
aid;  and  the  whole  superficial  appearance  of  the  case—regarding  that 
alone,  as  they  then  will — ^is  fatal  to  our  imperial  hopes.  The  primordial 
cUj  claims  its  own  from  the  disanimated  frame; and  the  vanished  life, 
like  the  flame  of  an  outbumt  taper,  has  ceased  to  be.  Men  are  like 
bubbles  or  foam*flakes  on  the  world's  streaming  surfiEUse:  glittering  in 
a  nuHuentary  ray,  they  break  and  are  gone,  and  only  the  dark  flood  re- 
mains still  flowing  forward.  They  are  like  tones  of  music,  commencing 
and  ending  with  the  unpurposed  breath  that  makes  them.  Nature  is 
a  vast  congeries  of  mechanical  substances  pervaded  by  mindless  forces 
of  vitality.  Gonscionsness  is  a  production  which  results  from  the  fer- 
mentation and  elaboration  of  unconscious  materials ;  and  after  a  time  it 
absolutely  deceases,  crumbling  into  its  inorganic  grounds  again.  From 
the  abyss  of  silence  and  dust  intelligent  creatures  break  forth,  shine, 
and  sink  back,  like  meteor-flashes  in  a  cloud.  The  generations  of  sen- 
tient being,  like  the  annual  growths  of  vegetation,  by  spontaneity  of 
dynamic  development,  spring  from  dead  matter,  flourish  through  their 
destined  cycle,  and  rehipse  into  dead  matter.  The  bosom  of  nature  is, 
tberefore,  at  once  the  wondrous  womb  and  the  magnificent  mausoleum 
of  man.  Fate,  like  an  iron  skeleton  seated  at  the  summit  of  the  world 
on  a  throne  of  fresh-growing  grass  and  mouldering  skulls,  presides  over 
all,  and  annihilation  is  the  universal  doom  of  individual  life.  Such  is 
the  atheistic  naturalist's  creed.  However  indefensible  or  shocking  it  is, 
it  repeatedly  appears  in  the  annals  of  speculation;  and  any  synopsis  of 
the  possible  conclusions  in  which  the  inquiry  into  man's  destiny  may 
rest  that  should  omit  this,  woidd  be  grossly  imperfect. 

This  scheme  of  disbelief  is  met  by  insuperable  olgections.  It  excludes 
some  essential  elements  of  the  case,  confines  itself  to  a  wholly  empirical 
new ;  and  consequently  the  relentless  solution  it  announces  applies  only 
to  a  mutilated  problem.  To  assert  the  cessation  of  the  soul  because  its 
physical  manifestations  through  the  body  have  ceased,  is  certainly  to 
affirm  without  just  warrant.  It  would  appear  impossible  for  volition  and 
intelligence  to  originate  save  f^om  a  free  parent  mind.  Numerous  cogent 
eridences  of  design  seem  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  God  by  whose  will 
all  things  are  ordered  according  to  a  plan.  Many  powerful  impressions 
and  arguments,  instinctive,  critical,  or  moral,  combine  to  teach  that  in 
the  wreck  of  matter  the  spirit  emerges,  deathless,  from  the  closing 
^vea  of  decay.    The  confirmation  of  that  truth  becomes  irresistible  when 
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WMahomrmmm  and  ootucienoe,  with  delighted  avidity,  Boiae  upon  its 
tdafitodiMi  alike  to  the  brightest  features  and  the  darkest  defects  of 
ihe  praaent  life^  whoee  imperfect  symmetrieB  and  segments  are  harmo- 
Bioosly  fiUed  oat  by  the  ac^usting  complement  of  a  future  state.' 

The  next  representation  of  the  £ftte  of  the  soul  disposes  of  it  by  re- 
ai0/rp4im  into  the  essence  from  which  it  emanated.    There  is  an  eternal 
fountain  of  unmade  life,  from  which  all  individual,  transient  lives  flow, 
and  into  which  they  return.    This  conoeption  arose  in  the  outset  from 
a  superficial  analogy  which  must  have  obtruded  itaelf  upon  primitive 
notice  and  speculation ;  for  man  is  led  to  his  first  metaphysical  inquiries 
by  a  feeling  contemplation  of  outward  phenomena.    Now,  in  the  mate- 
rial world,  when  individual  forms  perish,  each  sensible  component  re- 
lapses into  its  original  element  and  becomes  an  undistinguishable  porticm 
of  it.    Our  exhaled  breath  goes  into  the  general  air  and  is  united  with 
i&:  the  dust  of  our  decaying  frames  becomes  part  of  the  ground  and 
vegetation.     So,  it  is  strongly  suggested,  the  lives  of  things,  the  souls 
of  men,  when  they  disappear  from  us,  are  remerged  in  the  native  spirit 
whence  they  came.    The  essential  longing  of  every  part  for  union  with 
its  whole  is  revealed  and  vocal  throughout  all  nature.    Water  is  sullen  in 
acillness»  murmurs  in  motion,  and  never  ceases  its  gloom  or  its  com- 
plaining until  it  sleeps  in  the  sea.    Like  spray  on  the  rock,  the  stranding 
generations  strike  the  sepulchre  and  are  dissipated  into  universal  vapor. 
JU  lightnings  slink  back  into  the  charged  bosom  of  the  thunder-cloud, 
i«  eager  waves,  spent^  subside  in  the  deep,  as  furious  gusts  die  away  in 
the  great  atmosphere,  so  the  gleaming  ranks  of  genius,  the  struggling 
masses  of  toil,  the  pompous  hosts  of  war,  fade  and  dissolve  away  into  the 
peaceful  bosom  of  the  all-engulfing  Soul.    This  simplest,  earliest  philo- 
si^y  of  mankind  has  had  most  extensive  and  permanent  prevalence.' 
For  inuuemorial  centuries  it  has  possessed  the  mind  of  the  countless 
niillions  of  India.      Baur  thinks  the  Egyptian  identification  of  each 
doi'eased  person  with  Osiris  and  the  burial  of  him  under  that  name,  were 
nHvint  to  denote  the  reception  of  the  individual  human  life  into  the 
universal  nature-life.    The  doctrine  has  been  implicitly  held  wherever 
|\an theism  has  found  a  votary,  from  Anaximander,  to  whom  finite  crea- 
lurt^  were   **  disintegrations  or  decompositions  from  the  Infinite,''  to 
Aloxandor  Poi>e,  afi&rming  that 

*'  All  iur«  but  puts  of  one  stajMndoiiB  whol^ 
Uhom  body  naturu  ia,  and  God  the  aoul." 

The  first  roasoners,  who  gave  such  an  ineradicable  direction  and  tinge 
lo  tho  thinking  of  after-ages,  were  furthermore  driven  to  the  supposition 
«>f  a  final  absorption,  from  the  impossibility,  in  that  initiatory  stage  of 
Uiought,  of  grasping  any  other  theory  which  would  apparently  meet  the 

h,  IMa  Ilarmonia  der  XrKebniaM  der  Natnrfonchnng  mlt  den  Fordemngen  d«a  Menacb- 
4ila»  Mttikdl;  or,  Tha  Oplniooa  of  the  AnclanU  oogocerning  Man*a  Soul  affcar  Uiia  UJb. 
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case  to  weH  or  be  more  satiBfactory.  They,  of  course,  had  not  yet  arrived 
It  the  ide*  that  God  is  a  personal  Spirit  whose  nature  is  revealed  in  the 
oonstitodve  characteristioB  of  the  human  soul,  and  who  carries  on  his 
Korks  frona  eternity  to  eternity  without  monotonous  repetition  or  weari- 
some stagnancy,  but  with  perpetual  variety  in  never<ieasing  motion. 
Whatever  commences  must  also  terminate,  they  said, — ^forgetting  that 
number  begins  with  one  but  has  no  end.  They  did  not  conceive  of  the 
unlrene  of  being  as  an  eternal  line,  making  immortality  desirable  for  its 
endless  novelty,  but  imaged  it  to  themselves  as  a  circle,  making  an  ever- 
kiting  individual  consciousness  dreadful  for  its  intolerable  sameness, — 
ftn  immense  round  of  existence,  phenomena,  and  experience,  going  forth 
and  returning  into  itself,  over  and  over,  forever  and  ever.  To  escape  so 
repolsire  a  contemplation,  they  made  death  break  the  fencing  integu- 
ment of  consciousness  and  empty  aU  weary  personalities  into  the  abso- 
hte  abyss  of  being. 

Again:  the  extreme  difficulty  of  apprehending  the  truth  of  a  Creator 
literally  infinite,  and  of  a  limitless  creation,  would  lead  to  the  same 
result  in  another  way.  Without  doubt,  it  seemed  to  the  naive  thinkers 
of  antiquity,  that  if  hosts  of  new  beings  were  continually  coming  into 
life  and  increasing  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  future  state,  the 
£>ontain  from  which  they  proceeded  would  some  time  be  exhausted,  or 
the  universe  grow  plethoric  with  population.  There  would  be  no  more 
substance  below  or  no  more  room  above.  The  easiest  method  of  sur- 
mounting this  problem  would  be  by  the  hypothesis  that  all  spirits  come 
oat  of  a  great  World-Spirit,  and,  having  run  their  mortal  careers,  are 
abfiorbed  into  it  again.  Many — especially  the  deepest  Oriental  dreamers — 
have  also  been  brought  to  solace  themselves  with  this  conclusion  by  a 
course  of  reasoning  based  on  the  exposures,  and  assumed  inevitable 
mfTerings,  of  all  finite  being.  They  argue  that  every  existence  below 
the  absolute  Grod,  because  it  is  set  around  with  limitations,  is  necessarily 
obnoxious  to  all  sorts  of  miseries.  Its  pleasures  are  only  ''  honey-drops 
«carce  tasted  in  a  sea  of  gall."  This  conviction,  with  its  accompanying 
.sentiment,  runs  through  the  sacred  books  of  the  East,  is  the  root  and 
heart  of  their  theology,  the  dogma  that  makes  the  cmelest  penances 
pleasant  if  a  renewed  existence  may  thus  be  avoided.  The  sentiment  is 
not  alien  to  human  longing  and  surmise,  as  witnesses  the  nightrthought 
of  the  ^glish  poet  who,  world-^ated,  and  sadly  yearning,  cries  through 
the  starry  gloom  to  God, — 

*>  WImo  dMtl  toy  ■end  Imt  lucMiattou  qoU, 
And,  ntOopUd  to  thy  blest  embraoe, 
Obtain  her  apothAoda  in  thee  ^^ 

Having  stated  and  traced  the  doctrine  of  absorption,  it  remains  to  in- 
TQBtigate  the  justice  of  its  grounds.  The  doctrine  starts  firom  a  premise 
partly  true  and  ends  in  a  conclusion  partly  false.  We  emanate  from 
the  create  power  of  Ood,  and  are  sustained  by  the  in-flowing  presence 
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of  his  life,  but  are  not  disoerptions  from  his  own  being,  any  more  than 
beams  of  light  are  distinct  substances  shot  out  and  shorn  off  from  the 
sun  to  be  afterwards  drawn  back  and  assimilated  into  the  parent  orb.  We 
are  destined  to  a  harmonious  life  in  his  unifying  love,  but  not  to  be  fused 
and  lost  as  insentient  parts  of  his/  total  consciousness.  We  are  products 
of  God's  will,  not  component  atoms  of  his  soul.  Souls  are  to  be  in  God 
as  stars  are  in  the  firmament,  not  as  lumps  of  salt  are  in  a  solvent.  This 
view  is  confirmed  by  various  arguments. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  supported  by  the  philosophical  distinctioii  be- 
tween emanation  and  creation.  The  conception  of  creation  gives  us  a 
personal  God  who  wills  to  certain  ends ;  that  of  emanation  reduces  the 
Supreme  Being  to  a  ghastly  array  of  laws,  revolving  abysses,  galvanic 
forces,  nebular  star-dust,  dead  ideas,  and  vital  fluids.  According  to  the 
latter  supposition,  finite  existences  flow  from  the  Infinite  as  conse- 
quences from  a  principle,  or  streams  from  a  fountain ;  according  to  the 
former,  they  proceed  as  effects  from  a  cause,  or  thoughts  from  a  mind. 
That  is  pantheistic,  fatal,  and  involves  absorption  by  a  logical  necessity : 
this  is  creative,  free,  and  does  not  presuppose  any  circling  return. 
Material  things  are  thoughts  which  Qod  transiently  contemplates  and 
dismisses;  spiritual  creatures  are  thoughts  which  he  permanently  ex- 
presses in  concrete  immortality.  The  soul  is  a  thought;  the  body  is  the 
word  in  which  it  is  clothed. 

Secondly,  the  analogy  which  first  leads  to  belief  in  absorption  is  falsely 
interpreted.  Taken  on  its  own  ground,  rightly  appreciated,  it  legitimates 
a  different  conclusion.  A  grain  of  sand  thrown  into  the  bosom  of 
Sahara  does  not  lose  its  individual  existence.  Distinct  drops  are  not 
annihilated  as  to  their  simple  atoms  of  water,  though  sunk  in  the  midst 
of  the  sea.  The  final  particles  or  monads  of  air  or  granite  are  not  dis- 
solvingly  blended  into  continuity  of  unindividualized  atmosphere  or 
rock  when  united  with  their  elemental  masses,  but  are  thrust  unap- 
proachably apart  by  molecular  repulsion.  Now,  a  mind,  being,  as  we 
conceive,  no  composite,  but  an  ultimate  unity,  cannot  be  crushed  or 
melted  from  its  integral  persistence  of  personality.  Though  plunged 
into  the  centre  of  a  surrounding  wilderness  or  ocean  of  minds,  it  must 
still  retain  itself  unlost  in  the  multitude.  Therefore,  if  we  admit  the 
existence  of  an  inclusive  mundane  Soul,  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
lesser  souls  received  into  it  are  deprived  of  their  individuality.  It  is 
"one  not  otherwise  than  as  the  sea  is  one,  by  a  similarity  and  contiguity 
of  parts,  being  composed  of  an  innumerable  host  of  distinct  spirits,  as 
that  is  of  aqueous  particles ;  and  as  the  rivers  continually  discharge  into 
the  sea,  so  the  vehicular  people,  upon  the  disruption  of  their  vehicles, 
discharge  and  incorporate  into  that  ocean  of  spirits  making  the  mundane 
Soul."* 


«Tacker,  light  of  Naten^  Pirt  n.  cbiV.  ufl. 
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Tlixrdly,  every  consideration  furnished  by  the  doctrine  of  final  causes 
tt  applied  to  existing  creatures  makes  us  ask.  What  use  is  there  in  call- 
ing forth  Bools  merely  that  they  may  be  taken  back  again  ?  To  justify 
thdr  creation,  the  fulfilment  of  some  educative  aim,  and  then  the  lasting 
fruition  of  it,  appear  necessary.  Why  else  should  a  soul  be  drawn  from 
oat  the  unformed  vastness,  and  have  its  being  struck  into  bounds,  and 
be  forced  to  pass  through  such  appalling  ordeals  of  good  and  evil,  pleasure 
tnd  agony  ?  An  individual  of  any  kind  is  as  important  as  its  race ;  for  it 
contains  in  possibility  all  that  its  type  does.  And  the  purposes  of  things, 
80  &r  as  we  can  discern  them, — ^the  nature  of  our  spiritual  constitution, 
the  meaning  of  our  circumstances  and  probation,  the  resulting  tendencies 
of  OUT  experience, — all  seem  to  prophesy,  not  the  destruction,  but  the 
perfection  and  perpetuation,  of  individual  being. 

Fourthly,  the  same  inference  is  yielded  by  applying  a  similar  considera- 
tion to  the  Creator.  Allowing  him  consciousness  and  intentions,  as  we 
must,  what  object  could  he  have  either  in  exerting  his  creative  power  or 
in  sending  out  portions  of  himself  in  new  individuals,  save  the  pro- 
duction of  so  many  immortal  personalities  of  will,  knowledge,  and  love, 
to  advance  towards  the  perfection  of  holiness,  wisdom,  and  blessedness, 
—filling  his  mansions  with  his  children  ?  By  thus  multiplying  his  own 
image  he  adds  to  the  number  of  happy  creatures  who  are  to  be  bound 
together  in  bands  of  glory,  mutually  receiving  and  returning  his  afiec- 
tion,  and  swells  the  tide  of  conscious  bliss  which  fills  and  rolls  forever 
through  his  eternal  universe. 

Kor,  finally,  is  it  necessary  to  expect  personal  oblivion  in  God  in  order 
to  escape  from  evil  and  win  exuberant  happiness.  Those  ends  are  as 
well  secured  by  the  fruition  of  Qod's  love  in  us  as  by  the  drowning  of 
our  oonsciousnesB  in  his  plenitude  of  delight.  Precisely  herein  consists 
the  fundamental  distinction  of  the  Christian  from  the  Brahmanic  doc- 
trine of  human  destiny.  The  Christian  hopes  to  dwell  in  blissful  union 
with  God's  will,  not  to  be  annihilatingly  simk  in  his  essence.  To  borrow 
an  illustradon  from  Scotus  Erigena,^  as  the  air  when  thoroughly  illumined 
by  sunshine  still  keeps  its  aerial  nature  and  does  not  become  sunshine, 
or  as  iron  all  red  in  the  flame  still  keeps  its  metallic  substance  and 
does  not  turn  to  fire  itself,  so  a  soul  fiilly  possessed  and  moved  by  God 
does  not  in  consequence  lose  its  own  sentient  and  intelligent  being.  It 
is  ttill  a  bounded  entity,  though  recipient  of  boundless  divinity.  Thus 
evil  ceases,  each  personality  is  preserved  and  intensely  glorified,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  God  is  all  in  all.  The  totality  of  perfected,  enraptured, 
bnmortaliied  humanity  in  heaven  may  be  described  in  this  manner, 
adopting  the  masterly  expression  of  Coleridge: — 

**  And  u  one  body  leems  the  aggregate 
Of  atomt  munberleiB,  each  orgaaiaed, 


*mioaoph7  and  Doetrlnea  of  Erigeoa,  Unlvemlist  Qnarteriy  Beriew,  rcL  tU.  p.  100. 
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Bo,  tqr  a  strange  and  dim  ■imJlitad^ 
Infinite  myriads  of  self^conscioos  minds 
In  one  containing  Spirit  lire,  who  fllls 
With  ah0olote  ubiquity  of  thought 
All  his  invoWM  monadsi  that  yet  seem 
Each  to  pursue  its  own  selfoentring  end.** 

A  third  mode  of  answering  the  question  of  human  destiny  is  by  the 
conception  of  a  general  resurrection.  Souls,  as  fast  as  they  leave  the  body, 
are  gathered  in  some  intermediate  state,  a  starless  grave-world,  a  ghostly 
limbo.  When  the  present  cycle  of  things  is  completed,  when  the  clock 
of  time  runs  down  and  its  lifeless  weight  falls  in  the  socket,  and  *'  Death's 
empty  helmet  yawns  grimly  over  the  funeral  hatchment  of  the  world,'' 
the  gates  of  this  long-barred  receptacle  of  the  deceased  will  be  struck 
open,  and  its  pale  prisoners,  in  accumulated  hosts,  issue  forth,  and  enter 
on  the  immortal  inheritance  reserved  for  them.  In  the  sable  land  of  Hades 
all  departed  generations  are  bivouacking  in  one  vast  army.  On  the  resur- 
rection-morning, striking  their  shadowy  tents,  they  will  scale  the  walls 
of  the  abyss,  and,  reinvested  with  their  bodies,  either  plant  their  banners 
on  the  summits  of  the  earth  in  permanent  encampment,  or  storm  the 
battlements  of  the  sky  and  colonize  heaven  with  flesh  and  blood.  All 
advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  psychopannychism,  or  the  sleep  of  souls 
from  death  till  the  last  day,  in  addition  to  the  general  body  of  orthodox 
Christians,  have  been  supporters  of  this  conclusion.* 

Three  explanations  are  possible  of  the  origination  of  this  belief.  First, 
a  man  musing  over  the  affecting  panorama  of  the  seasons  as  it  rolls 
, through  the  year, — budding  life  alternating  with  deadly  desolation, 
spring  still  bringing  back  the  freshness  of  leaves,  flowers,  and  carolling 
birds,  as  if  raising  them  from  an  annual  interment  in  winter's  cold 
grave, — and  then  thinking  of  the  destiny  of  his  own  race, — ^how  many 
generations  have  ripened  and  decayed,  how  many  human  crops  have 
been  harvested  from  the  cradle  and  planted  in  the  tomb,  might  naturally 
•—especially  if  he  had  any  thing  of  the  poet's  associating  and  creative 
mind — say  to  himself,  Are  we  altogether  perishable  dust,  or  are  we  seed 
sown  for  higher  fields, — seed  lying  dormant  now,  but  at  last  to  sprout 
into  swift  immortality  when  Ood  shall  make  a  new  sunshine  and  dew 
omnipotently  penetrate  the  dry  mould  where  we  tarry?  No  matter 
how  partial  the  analogy,  how  forced  the  process,  how  false  the  result, 
such  imagery  would  sooner  or  later  occur ;  and,  having  occurred,  it  is  no 
more  strange  that  it  should  get  literal  acceptance  than  it  is  that  many 
other  popular  figments  should  have  secured  the  firm  establishment  they 
have. 

Secondly,  a  mourner  just  bereaved  of  one  in  whom  his  whole  love 
was  garnered,  distracted  with  grief,  his  faculties  unbalanced,  his  soul  a 
chaos,  is  of  sorrow  and  fantasy  all  compact;  and  he  solaces  himself  with 

•  Banmgarten,  Beantwortung  dos  Sendaehrelbens  Hcyns  Tom  Schlafc  ditr  abgeschiedenen  Seel^n. 
Chalmers,  Astronomical  Dlteourses,  iv. 
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tbd  ideal  embodiment  of  his  dreai&s,  half  seeing  what  he  thinks,  half 
believing  what  he  wishes^  His  desires  pass  through  unconscious  volition 
i&to  sapposed  £EK:ts.  Before  the  miraculous  power  of  his  grief-wielded 
imaginaiion  the  world  is  fluent,  and  fate  runs  in  the  moulds  he  conceives. 
The  adored  form  on  which  corruption  now  banquets,  he  sees  again,  ani- 
mated, beaming,  clasped  in  his  arms.  He  cries,  It  cannot  be  that  those 
hoi}'  days  are  forever  ended,  that  I  shall  never  more  realize  the  blissful 
dream  in  which  we  trod  the  simny  world  together!  Oh,  it  must  be  that 
some  time  God  will  give  me  back  again  that  beloved  one  1  the  sepulchre 
dosed  60  fast  shall  be  unsealed,  the  dead  be  restored,  and  all  be  as  it  was 
before !  The  conception  thus  once  born  out  of  the  delirium  of  busy 
Uioaght,  anguished  love,  and  regnant  imagination,  may  in  various  ways 
win  a  fixed  footing  in  faith. 

Thirdly,  the  notion  which  we  are  now  contemplating  is  one  link  in  a 
eiiain  of  thought  which,  in  the  course  of  time  and  the  range  of  specula- 
tion, the  theorizing  mind  could  not  fail  to  forge.  The  concatenation 
of  reflectiona  is  this.  Death  is  the  separation  of  soul  and  body.  That 
ieparation  is  repulsive,  an  evil.  Therefore  it  was  not  intended  by  the 
Infinite  Goodness,  but  was  introduced  by  a  foe,  and  is  a  foreign,  marring 
elemokt.  Finally  God  will  vanquish  his  antagonist,  and  bamsh  from  the 
creation  all  hia  thwarting  interferences  with  the  primitive  perfection 
of  harmony  and  happiness.  Accordingly,  the  souls  which  Satan  has 
caused  to  be  separated  from  their  bodies  are  reserved  apart  until  the 
fiilnes  of  time,  when  there  shall  be  a  universal  resurrection  and  restora- 
ooo.  So  <ar  as  reason  is  competent  to  pronounce  on  this  view  considered 
v  a  sequel  to  the  disembodying  doom  of  man,  it  is  an  arbitrary  piece  of 
Uacy.  Fhiloaophy  ignores  it.  Science  gives  no  hint  of  it.  It  sprang 
from  unwarranted  metaphors,  perverted,  exaggerated,  based  on  analogies 
not  paralleL  So  £&r  as  it  assmnes  to  rest  on  revelation  it  will  be  examined 
in  another  place. 

Foorthly,  after  the  notion  of  a  great,  epochal  resurrection,  as  a  reply  to 
the  inquiry.  What  is  to  become  of  the  soul?  a  dogma  is  next  encountered 
vhich  we  shall  style  that  of  a  local  and  irrevocable  conveyance.  The  dis- 
embodied spirit  is  conveyed  to  some  fixed  region,^  a  penal  or  a  blissful 
ibode,  where  it  is  to  tarry  unalterably.  This  idea  of  the  banishment  or 
^imJ£sion  of  souls,  according  to  their  deserts,  or  according  to  an  elective 
fiace,  into  an  anchored  location  called  hell  or  heaven,  a  retributive  or 
rewarding  reaidence  for  eternity,  we  shall  pass  by  with  few  words,  because 
it  recurs  for  fuller  examination  in  other  chapters.  In  the  first  place,  the 
whole  picture  la  a  gross  simile  drawn  from  occurrences  of  this  outward 
world  and  mumtifiably  applied  to  the  fortunes  of  the  mind  in  the  invi- 
iible  0|^eteof  the  future.  The  figment  of  a  judicial  transportation  of 
tie  soqI  fiEom  one  place  or  planet  to  another,  as  if  by  a  Charon's  boat,  is 
t  cUttering  and  repulsive  conceit,  inadmissible  by  one  who  apprehends 

'  lABfB,  Dm  LmmI  der  BenUcbkelt 
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the  noiseless  continuity  of  Grod's  self-executing  laws.  It  is  a  jarring 
mechanical  clash  thrust  amidst  the  smooth  evolution  of  spiritual  destinies. 
Nor  is  such  a  supposition  necessary  to  secure  the  ends  of  moral  com- 
pensation to  the  good  and  the  bad.  That  compensation  is  no  better 
secured  by  imprisonment  or  freedom  in  separate  localities  than  it  is,  in 
a  common  environment,  by  the  fatal  working  respectively  of  their  inte- 
rior forces  and  states  of  character,  and  their  living  relations,  healthy  or 
diseased,  with  all  things  else.  Moreover,  these  antagonist  kingdoms, 
Tartarean  and  Elysian,  defined  as  the  everlasting  habitations  of  departed 
souls,  have  been  successively  driven,  as  dissipated  visions,  from  their 
assumed  latitudes  and  longitudes,  one  after  another,  by  progressive  dis- 
covery, until  now  the  intelligent  mind  knows  of  no  assignable  spot  for 
them.  Since  we  are  not  acquainted  with  any  fixed  locations  to  which 
the  soul  is  to  be  carried,  to  abide  there  forever  in  appointed  joy  or  woe, 
and  since  there  is  no  scientific  necessity  nor  moral  use  for  the  supposi- 
tion of  such  places  and  of  the  transferrenoe  of  the  departed  to  them,  we 
cannot  hesitate  to  reject  the  associated  belief  as  a  deluding  mistake. 
The  truth,  as  we  conceive  it,  is  not  that  different  souls  are  borne  by  con- 
stabulary apparitions  to  two  immured  dwellings,  manacled  and  hurried 
into  Tophet  or  saluted  and  ushered  into  Paradise,  but  that  all  souls 
spontaneously  pass  into  one  immense  empire,  drawn  therein  by  their 
appropriate  attractions,  to  assimilate  a  strictly  discriminative  experience. 
But,  as  to  this,  let  each  thinker  form  his  own  conclusion. 

The  fifth  view  of  the  destination  of  the  soul  may  be  called  the  theory 
of  recurrence,^  When  man  dies,  his  surviving  spirit  is  immediately  bom 
again  in  a  new  body.  Thus  the  souls,  assigned  in  a  limited  number  to 
each  world,  continually  return,  each  one  still  forgetful  of  his  previous 
lives.  This  seems  to  be  the  specific  creed  of  the  Druses,  who  affirm  that 
all  souls  were  created  at  once,  and  that  the  number  is  unchanged,  while 
they  are  born  over  and  over.  A  Druse  boy,  dreadfully  alarmed  by  the 
discharge  of  a  gun,  on  bdng  asked  by  a  Christian  the  cause  of  his  fear, 
replied,  "  I  was  born  murdered ;''  that  is,  the  soul  of  a  man  who  had 
been  shot  passed  into  his  body  at  the  moment  of  his  birth.*  The  young 
mountaineer  would  seem,  Ax)m  the  sudden  violence  with  which  he  was 
snatched  out  of  his  old  house,  to  have  dragged  a  trail  of  connecting  con- 
sciousness  over  into  his  new  one.  As  a  general  rule,  in  distinction  from 
such  an  exception,  memory  is  like  one  of  those  passes  which  the  con- 
ductors of  railroad-trains  give  their  passengers,  "good  for  this  trip  only.'' 
The  notion  of  an  endless  succession  of  lives  on  the  familiar  stage  of  this 
dear  old  world,  commencing  each  with  clean-wiped  tablets,  possesses  for 
some  minds  a  fathomless  allurement;  but  others  wish  for  no  return- 
pass  on  their  ticket  to  futurity,  preferring  an  adventurous  abandon- 
ment "to  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,"  in  unknown  immensity,  to  a 
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reneired  exooTsion  through  huidscapes  already  traversed  and  experiences 
Amiaed  before. 

Fourier's  doetnna  of  mimortality  belongs  here.  According  to  his 
idea,  die  Great  Soul  of  this  globe  ia  a  oomposite  being,  comprising  about 
ten  biUioDs  of  individual  souls.  Their  connectkm  with  this  planet  will  be 
for  nearly  eighty  thousand  years.  Then  the  whole  sum  of  them  will 
svann  to  aome  higher  planet, — ^Fourier  himself  perhaps,  being  the  old 
gray  gander  that  will  head  the  flock,  pilot-king  of  their  flight.  Each 
man  is  to  ei^joy  about  four  hundred  births  on  earth,  poetic  justice  leading 
him  sDcoessiTely  through  all  the  grades  and  phases  of  fortune,  from 
cri{^ehood  and  beggary  to  paragonship  and  the  throne.  The  invisible 
residence  of  spirits  and  the  visible  are  both  on  this  globe,  the  former  in 
the  Great  Soul,  the  latter  in  bodies.  In  the  other  life  the  soul  becomes 
a  sharer  in  the  woes  of  the  Qreat  Soul,  which  is  as  unhappy  as  seven- 
dghtha  of  the  incarnated  souls ;  for  its  fate  is  a  compound  of  the  fates 
of  the  human  souls  taken  collectively.  Coming  into  this  outward  scene 
at  birth,  we  lose  anew  all  memory  of  past  existence,  but  wake  up  again 
in  the  Great  Sool  with  a  perfect  recollection  of  all  our  previous  lives  both 
in  the  inTisible  and  in  the  visible  world.  These  alternating  passages 
between  the  two  states  will  continue  until  the  final  swooping  of  total 
humanity  from  this  exhausted  planet  in  search  of  a  better  abode.'^ 

The  idea  of  the  recurrence  of  souls  is  the  simplest  means  of  meeting 
a  difficulty  stated  thus  by  the  ingenious  Abraham  Tucker  in  his  "  Light 
of  Katore  Plmaed."  "The  numbers  of  souls  daily  pouring  in  from  hence 
upon  the  next  world  seem  to  require  a  proportionable  drain  from  it 
eomewhere  or  other ;  for  else  the  country  might  be  overstocked."  The 
objeetum  urged  against  such  a  belief  from  the  fact  that  we  do  not  re- 
member having  lived  before  is  rebutted  by  the  assertion  that 

"  Some  draoght  of  Lethe  doth  await, 
Aa  old  mythologies  relate^ 
The  d^ipiog  Uurongh  from  state  to  state.** 

The  theory  associated  with  this  Lethean  draught  is  confirmed  by  its 
responssre  correspondence  with  many  unutterable  experiences,  vividly 
felt  or  darkly  recognised,  in  our  deepest  bosom.  It  seems  as  if  occa- 
aonaDy  the  poppied  drug  or  other  oblivious  antidote  administered  by 
nature  had  been  so  much  diluted  that  reason,  only  half  baflSed,  struggles 
to  decipher  the  dim  runes  and  vestiges  of  a  foregone  state ; — 

**  And  erer  aomethlng  is  or  seems 
That  tooches  us  with  mjrstic  ^eami, 
like  glimpses  of  forgotten  droama." 

In  those  excursive  reveries,  fed  by  hope  and  winged  with  dream,  which 
«eour  the  glens  and  scale  the  peaks  of  thought-land,  this  snug  nook  of 
hypothens  must  some  time  be  discovered.     And,  brought  to  light,  it  has 

» IkMrkr,  FMrioM  of  fha  Himaa  Soul,  (MonU'a  tnnslAtkm,)  Introdnction,  toL  i.  pp.  14-18;  also 
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much  to  interest  and  to  please ;  but  it  is  too  destitate  of  tangible  proof 
to  be  successfully  maintained  against  assault.^^ 

There  is  another  faith  as  to  the  fate  of  souls,  best  stated,  perhaps,  in  the 
phrase  perpetual  migration.  The  soul,  by  successive  deaths  and  births,  tra« 
verses  the  universe,  an  everlasting  traveller  through  the  rounds  of  being 
and  the  worlds  of  space,  a  transient  sojourner  briefly  inhabiting  each.'^ 
All  reality  is  finding  its  way  up  towards  the  attracting,  retreating  Godhead. 
Minerals  tend  to  vegetables,  these  to  animals,  these  to  men.  Blind  but 
yearning  matter  aspires  to  spirit,  intelligent  spirits  to  divinity.  In  every 
grain  of  dust  sleep  an  army  of  future  generations.  As  every  thing  below 
man  gropes  upward  towards  his  conscious  estate,  *'  the  trees  being  impeiv 
feet  men,  that  seem  to  bemoan  their  imprisonment,  rooted  in  the  ground," 
so  man  himself  shall  climb  the  illimitable  ascent  of  creation,  every  step 
a  star.  The  animal  organism  is  a  higher  kind  of  vegetable,  whose  develop- 
ment begins  with  those  substances  with  the  production  of  which  the  life 
of  an  ordinary  vegetable  ends."  The  &ct,  too,  that  embryonic  man  passes 
through  ascending  stages  undistinguishable  from  those  of  lower  crea- 
tures, is  fiill  of  meaning.  Does  it  not  betoken  a  preserved  epitome  of 
the  long  history  of  slowly-rising  existence  ?  What  implummeted  abysses 
of  time  and  distance  intervene  from  the  primary  rock  to  the  Victoria 
Regia!  and  again  from  the  first  crawling  spine  to  the  fetterless 
mind  of  a  Schelling !  But,  snail-pace  by  snail-pace,  those  immeasurable 
separations  have  been  bridged  over;  and  so  every  thing  that  now  lies  at 
the  dark  basis  of  dust  shall  finally  reach  the  transplendent  apex  of 
intellect.  The  objection  of  theological  prejudice  to  this  developing 
succession  of  ascents — ^that  it  is  degrading — is  an  unhealthy  miatake. 
Whether  we  have  risen  or  fallen  to  our  present  rank,  the  actual  rank 
itself  is  not  altered.  And  in  one  respect  it  is  better  for  man  to  be  an  ad- 
vanced oyster  than  a  degraded  god ;  for  in  the  former  case  the  path  is 
upwards,  in  the  latter  it  is  downwards.  "  We  wake,"  observes  a  profound 
thinker,  "and  find  ourselves  on  a  stair:  there  are  other  stairs  below  us, 
which  we  seem  to  have  ascended ;  there  are  stairs  above  us,  many  a  one, 
which  go  upward  and  out  of  sight."  Such  was  plainly  the  trust  of  the 
author  of  the  following  exhortation: — 

"  Be  worthy  of  death ;  and  so  learn  to  live 
That  erery  incarnation  of  thy  aonl 
In  other  realms,  and  worida,  and  finnameato 
Shall  be  more  pare  and  high." 

Buhner  likewise  has  said,  "Eternity  may  be  but  an  endless  series  of 
those  cDiigrations  which  men  call  deaths,  abandonments  of  home  after 
hom^,  ^'vor  to  fairer  scenes  and  loftier  heights.  Age  after  age,  the  spirit — 
that  glorious  nomad — ^may  shift  its  tent,  fated  not  to  rest  in  the  dull 


^1  H>?rtram,  PrOfting  der  Meinnng  Ton  der  Priexistens  der  menachlichen  Seda. 
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Bysiiim  of  the  heathen,  bat  canyuig  wi&  it  evermore  its  twin  elements, 
actiTity  and  desire.'' 

But  there  is  something  ansatisfactory,  even  sad  and  dreary,  in  this 
proBpect  of  incessant  migration.  Must  not  the  pilgrim  pine  and  tire  for 
a  goal  of  rest?  Exhausted  with  wanderings,  sated  with  experiments, 
will  he  not  pray  for  the  exempted  lot  of  a  contented  fruition  in  repose? 
One  most  wearj  at  last  of  being  even  so  sublime  a  vagabond  as  he  whose 
nightly  hostelries  are  stars.  And,  besides,  how  will  sundered  friends  and 
lorers,  between  whom,  on  the  road,  races  and  worlds  interpose,  ever  over- 
take each  o&er,  and  be  conjoined  to  journey  hand  in  hand  again  or  build 
a  lower  together  by  the  way?  A  poet  of  finest  mould,  in  happiest  mood, 
ooce  saw  a  leaf  drop  from  a  tree  which  overhung  a  mirroring  stream. 
The  reflection  of  the  leaf  in  the  watery  sky-hollow  far  below  seemed  to 
rise  from  beneath  as  swiftly  as  the  object  fell  from  above ;  and  the  two, 
encountering  at  the  surface,  became  one.  Then  he  sang,— touching  with 
his  strain  the  very  marrow  of  deepest  human  desire, — 

<*  How  speeds,  fttnn  in  the  rirer's  thought, 

Th«  qiMt  of  the  letf  th«t  lUla, 
Iti  heftTea  in  thftt  calm  boeom  wrought, 

Am  mine  among  yon  crimBon  walls  I 
Vrom  the  dry  bough  it  spins,  to  greet 

Its  shMlow  <m  the  placid  rtfer; 
So  niii^t  I  my  eompaaions  meet. 

Nor  roam  the  countless  worlds  foreyerP 

lIflieover»  some  elaanents  of  this  theory  are  too  grotesque,  are  the  too 
rtth  inferenoes  from  a  too  crude  induction,  to  win  sober  credit  to  any 
eztenL  It  is  easy  to  devise  and  carry  out  in  consistent  descriptive  details 
the  hypothesLs  that  the  soul  has  risen,  through  ten  thousand  transitions, 
from  the  condition  of  red  earth  or  a  tadpole  to  its  present  rank,  and 

that,— 

"  As  it  once  erawrd  upon  the  sod. 
It  yet  shall  grow  to  be  a  god;" 

bat  what  sdentific  evidence  is  there  to  confirm  and  establish  the  sup- 
poiition  as  a  truth?  Why,  if  it  be  so, — to  borrow  the  humorous  satire  of 
good  old  Henry  More, — 

"Ihen  it  will  fMlow  that  ooM^opping  curd 
And  hafden'd  moldy  choase>  when  they  hare  rid 
Due  dxmits  through  the  heart,  at  last  shall  speed 
or  uaand  seoM,  look  thoroogh  oor  thin  eyes 
And  view  the  close  wherein  the  eow  did  floed 
Wheooe  they  were  mHk'd :  groese  pleuust  will  grow  wise. 
And  pidded  eoeombers  sans  doubt  philosophise  I" 

Tbe  ferm  of  this  general  outline  stalks  totteringly  on  stilts  of  fancy,  and 
fprtwls  headlong  with  a  logical  crash  at  the  first  critical  probe. 

Hie  final  theory  of  the  destination  of  souls,  now  left  to  he  set  forth, 
nay  be  designated  by  the  word  transition.^*    It  affirms  that  at  death  they 

M  Taylor,  Physical  Theory  of  Another  Life,  eh.  xiL 
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pass  from  the  separate  material  worlds,  which  are  their  initiating  nor- 
series,  into  the  common  spiritual  world,  which  is  everywhere  present. 
Thus  the  visible  peoples  the  invisible,  each  person  in  his  turn  consciously 
rising  from  this  world's  rudimentary  darkness  to  that  world's  universal 
light.    Dwelling  here,  free  souls,  housed  in  frames  of  dissoluble  clay, — 

**  We  hold  a  middle  rank  'twlxt  heaven  and  earth. 
On  the  last  verge  of  mortal  being  stand. 
Close  to  the  realm  where  angels  have  their  birth, 
Just  on  the  bonndarira  of  the  spiritpland." 

Why  has  God  "  broken  up  the  solid  material  of  the  universe  into  innume- 
rable little  globes,  and  swung  each  of  them  in  the  centre  of  an  impassable 
solitude  of  space,"  unless  it  be  to  train  up  in  the  various  spheres  separate 
households  for  final  union  as  a  single  diversified  family  in  the  boundless 
spiritual  world  ?^^  The  surmise  is  not  unreasonable,  but  recommends 
itself  strongly,  that, — 

**  If  yonder  stars  be  flU'd  with  forms  of  breathing  daj  like  onn, 
Perchance  the  apace  which  wpreadt  between  is  for  a  spirit's  powers." 

The  soul  encased  in  flesh  is  thereby  confined  to  one  home,  its  natal 
nest ;  but,  liberated  at  death,  it  wanders  at  will,  imobstructed,  through 
every  world  and  cerulean  deep ;  and  wheresoever  it  is,  there,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  own  capacity  and  fitness,  is  heaven  and  is  God.^  All 
those  world-spots  so  thickly  scattered  through  the  tree  of  universal  space 
are  but  the  brief  sheltering-places  where  embryo  intelligences  painfully 
clip  their  shells,  and  whence,  as  soon  as  fledged  through  the  discipline  of 
earthly  teaching  and  essays,  the  broodlet  souls  take  exulting  wing  into 
the  mighty  airs  of  immensity,  and  thus  enter  on  their  eternal  emancipa- 
tion. This  conjecture  is,  of  all  which  have  been  offered  yet,  perhaps 
the  completest,  least  perplexed,  best  recommended  by  its  harmony  with 
our  knowledge  and  our  hope.  And  so  one  might  wish  to  rest  in  it  with 
humble  trust. 

The  final  destiny  of  an  immortal  soul,  after  its  transition  into  the  other 
world,  must  be  either  unending  progress  towards  infinite  perfection,  or 
the  reaching  of  its  perihelion  at  last  and  then  revolving  in  uninterrupted 
fruition.  In  the  former  case,  pursuing  an  infinite  aim,  with  each  degree 
of  its  attainment  the  flying  goal  still  recedes.  In  the  latter  case,  it  will 
in  due  season  touch  its  bound  and  there  be  satisfied, — 

*<  When  w«ak  Thna  shall  be  poor'd  oat 
Into  Eternity,  and  droolar  joys 
Danoo  In  an  endless  round." 

This  result  seems  the  more  probable  of  the  two;  for  the  assertion  of 
countless  decillions  of  personalities  all  progressing  beyond  every  conceiv- 
able limit,  on,  still  on,  forever,  is  incredible.  If  endless  linear  progress 
were  the  destiny  of  each  being,  the  whole  universe  would  at  last  become 

U  Taylor,  Satorday  Brenhig,  pp.  9&-111. 
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a  line!  And  though  it  is  true  that  the  idea  of  an  ever-novel  chase  attracts 
and  refreshes  the  imagination,  while  the  idea  of  a  monotonous  revolution 
rt>|iels  and  wearies  it,  this  is  simply  because  we  judge  after  our  poor 
f&rthly  experience  and  its  flagging  analogies.  It  will  not  be  so  if  that 
revolution  is  the  vivid  realization  of  all  our  being's  possibilities. 

Let  us  briefly  recapitulate  these  strange  speculations.  The  problem  of 
our  fiite,  and  of  its  relation  to  the  entire  course  of  material  existence, 
may  be  solved  in  seven  ways.  First,  there  is  a  constant  succession  of 
growth  and  decay.  Second,  there  is  a  perpetual  ebb  and  flow  of  per- 
i^nal  emanation  and  impersonal  absorption.  Third,  there  is  an  ever-re- 
ouTing  series  of  the  same  eternal  entities,  a  fixed  number  continually 
reborn.  Fourth,  all  matter  may  be  sublimated  to  personal  spirit,  and 
immortal  souls  alone  remain  to  denizen  boundless  space.  Fifth,  the 
jiower  of  death  may  cease,  all  the  astronomic  orbs  be  fully  populated  and 
ei^oyed,  each  by  one  everlasting  generation  of  fit  inhabitants, — ^the  present 
order  continuing  in  each  earth  until  enough  have  lived  to  fill  it,  then  all 
of  them,  physically  restored,  dwelling  on  it  endlessly,  with  no  more  births 
Dor  deaths.  Sixth,  if  matter  be  not  transmutable  to  soul,  when  that 
peculiar  reality  from  which  souls  are  developed  is  exhausted,  and  the 
Is^t  generation  of  incarnated  beings  have  risen  from  the  flesh,  the  mate- 
rUl  creation  may,  in  addition  to  the  inter-stellar  region,  be  eternally 
appropriated  by  the  spirit-races  to  their  own  free  range  and  use,  through 
ftdaptations  of  faculty  unknown  to  us  now ;  else  it  may  vanish  as  a  phan- 
tasmal spectacle.  Or,  finally,  souls  may  be  absolutely  created  out  of 
nothing  by  the  omnipotence  of  God,  and  the  universe  may  be  infinite: 
then  the  process  may  proceed,  without  let  or  hinderance,  forever. 

But  men^B  beliefs  are  formed  rather  by  the  modes  of  thought  they  have 
kamed  to  adopt  than  by  any  proofs  they  have  tested ;  not  by  argumen- 
tation about  a  subject,  but  by  the  way  of  looking  at  it.  The  moralist  re- 
gards all  creation  as  the  work  of  a  personal  God,  a  theatre  of  moral  ends, 
—a  just  Providence  watching  over  the  parts,  and  the  conscious  immortal- 
ity of  the  actors  an  inevitable  accompaniment.  The  physicist  contem- 
plates the  universe  as  constituted  of  atoms  of  attraction  and  repulsion, 
which  subsist  in  perfect  mobility  through  space,  but  are  concreted  in  the 
molecular  masses  of  the  planets.  The  suns  are  vast  engines  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  heat  or  motion,  the  equivalent  of  all  kinds  of  force.  This,  in 
it$  diffusion,  causes  innumerable  circulations  and  combinations  of  the  ori- 
pnal  atoms.  Organic  growth,  life,  is  the  firuition  of  a  force  derived  from 
the  sun.  Decay,  death,  is  the  rendering  up  of  that  force  in  its  equiva- 
lents. Thus,  the  universe  is  a  composite  unity  of  force,  a  solidarity  of  ul- 
timate unitieB  which  are  indestructible,  though  in  constant  circulation  of 
new  groapihgs  and  journeys.  To  the  religious  faith  of  the  moralist,  man 
is  an  eternal  person,  reaping  what  he  has  sowed.  To  the  speculative 
mt^Ueci  of  the  physicist,  man  is  an  atomic  force,  to  be  liberated  into  the 
ethereal  medium  until  again  harnessed  in  some  organism.  In  both  cases 
be  is  immortal :  but  in  that,  as  a  free  citizen  of  the  ideal  worid ;  in  this^ 
as  a  flying  particle  of  the  dynamic  immensity. 


PART  SECOND. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

BARBARIAN  NOTIONS  OF  A  FUTTTRE  LIFE. 

Pboceedinq  DOW  to  give  an  account  of  the  fancies  and  opinions  in  re- 
gard to  a  future  life  which  have  been  prevalent,  in  different  ages,  in 
various  nations  of  the  earth,  it  will  be  best  to  begin  by  presenting,  in  a 
rapid  series,  some  sketches  of  the  conceits  of  those  uncivilised  tribes  who 
did  not — so  far  as  our  knowledge  reaches — ^possess  a  doctrine  sufficiently 
distinctive  and  full,  or  important  enough  in  its  historical  relations,  to 
warrant  a  detailed  treatment  in  separate  chapters. 

We  will  glance  first  at  the  negroes.  According  to  all  accounts,  while 
there  are,  among  the  numerous  tribes,  diversities  and  degrees  of  supersti- 
tion, there  is  yet,  throughout  the  native  pagan  population  of  Africa,  a 
marked  general  agreement  of  belief  in  the  survival  of  the  soul,  in 
spectres,  divination,  and  witchcraft ;  and  there  is  a  general  similarity  of 
funeral  usages.  Early  travellers  tell  us  that  the  Bushmen  conceived  the 
soul  to  be  immortal,  and  as  impalpable  as  a  shadow,  and  that  they  were 
much  afraid  of  the  return  of  deceased  spirits  to  haunt  them.  They  were 
accustomed  to  pray  to  their  departed  countrymen  not  to  molest  them, 
but  to  stay  away  in  quiet.  They  also  employed  exercisers  to  lay  these  ill- 
omened  ghosts.  Meiners  relates  of  some  inhabitants  of  the  Guinea  coast 
that  their  fear  of  ghosts  and  their  childish  credulity  reached  such  a  pitch 
that  they  threw  their  dead  into  the  ocean,  in  the  expectation  of  thnsi 
drowning  wul  and  body  together. 

Superstitions  as  gross  and  lawless  still  have  full  sway.  Wilson,  whose 
travels  and  residence  there  for  twenty  years  have  enabled  him  to  furnish 
the  most  reliable  information,  says,  in  his  recent  work,^  ''A  native 
African  would  as  soon  doubt  his  present  as  his  future  state  of  being." 
Every  dream,  every  stray  suggestion  of  the  mind,  is  interpreted,  with  un- 
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qaestioning  credence,  as  a  yiBit  from  the  dead,  a  whisper  from  a  departed 
sooL  If  a  man  wakes  up  with  pains  in  his  bones  or  muscles,  it  is  because 
his  spirit  has  wandered  abroad  in  the  night  and  been  flogged  by  some 
other  spirit.  On  certun  occasions  the  whole  community  start  up  at 
midnight,  with  clubs,  torches,  and  hideous  yells,  to  drive  the  evU 
spirits  out  of  the  Tillage.  They  seem  to  believe  that  the  souls  of  dead 
men  take  rank  with  good  or  bad  spirits,  as  they  have  thenxselves  been 
good  or  bad  in  thb  life.  They  bury  with  the  deceased  clothing,  orna- 
ments, utensils,  and  statedly  convey  food  to  the  grave  for  the  use  of  the 
revisiting  spirit.  With  the  body  of  king  Weir  of  the  Cavalla  towns,  who 
was  buried  in  December  of  1854,  in  presence  of  several  missionaries,  was 
interred  a  quantity  of  rice,  palm-oil,  beef,  and  rum :  it  was  supposed  the 
;ho9t  of  the  sable  monarch  would  come  back  and  consume  these 
articles.  The  African  tribes,  where  their  notions  have  not  been  modified  by 
Christian  or  by  Mohammedan  teachings,  appear  to  have  no  definite  idea 
of  a  heaven  or  of  a  hell ;  but  future  reward  or  punishment  is  considered 
under  the  general  conception  of  an  association,  in  the  disembodied  state, 
with  the  benignant  or  with  the  demoniacal  powers. 

The  New  Zealanders  imagine  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  go  to  a  place 
beneath  the  earth,  called  Reinga.  The  path  to  this  region  is  a  precipice 
clo^  to  the  sea-shore  at  the  North  Cape.  It  is  said  that  the  natives  who 
live  in  the  neighborhood  can  at  night  hear  sounds  caused  by  the  passing 
of  spirits  thither  through  the  air.  After  a  great  battle  they  are  thus 
warned  of  the  etent  long  before  the  news  can  arrive  by  natural  means.' 
It  is  a  common  superstition  with  them  that  the  left  eye  of  every  chief, 
after  his  death,  becomes  a  star.  The  Pleiades  are  seven  New  Zealand 
chiefs,  brothers,  who  were  slain  together  in  battle  and  are  now  fixed  in 
the  sky,  one  eye  of  each,  in  the  shape  of  a  star,  being  the  only  part  of 
them  that  is  visible.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  mythological  doc- 
trine of  the  glittering  host  of  heaven  being  an  assemblage  of  the  departed 
heroes  of  earth  never  received  a  more  ingenious  version."  Certainly  it  is 
a  magnificent  piece  of  insular  egotism.  It  is  noticeable  here  that,  in  the 
NoTse  mythology,  Thor,  having  slain  Thiasse,  the  giant  genius  of  winter, 
throws  his  eyes  up  to  heaven,  and  they  become  stars.  Shungie,  a  cele- 
brated New  Zealand  king,  said  he  had  on  one  occasion  eaten  the  left  eye 
of  a  great  chief  whom  he  had  killed  in  battle,  for  the  purpose  of  thus 
increasing  the  glory  of  his  own  eye  when  it  should  be  transferred  to  the 
firmament.  Sometimes,  apparently,  it  was  thought  that  there  was  a 
ieparste  immortality  for  each  of  the  eyes  of  the  dead, — ^the  left  ascending 
to  heaven  as  a  star,  the  right,  in  the  form  of  a  spirit^  taking  flight  for 
Beinga. 

The  custom,  common  in  Africa  and  in  New  Zealand,  of  slaying  the 
cbves  or  the  wives  of  an  important  person  at  his  death  and  bur}ring 
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them  with  him,  prevails  also  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Fe^ee  Islands. 
A  chiefs  wives  are  sometimes  strangled  on  these  occasions,  sometimes 
buried  alive.  One  cried  to  her  brother,  "I  wish  to  die,  that  I  may  accom- 
pany my  husband  to  the  land  where  he  has  gone.  Love  me,  and  niake 
haste  to  strangle  me,  that  I  may  overtake  him."*  Departing  souls  go  to 
the  tribunal  of  Ndengei,  who  either  receives  them  into  bliss,  or  sends 
them  back,  as  ghosts,  to  haunt  the  scenes  of  their  former  existence,  or 
distributes  them  as  food  to  devils,  or  imprisons  them  for  a  period  and 
then  dooms  them  to  annihilation.  The  Feejees  are  also  very  much  afraid 
of  Samiulo,  ruler  of  a  subterranean  world,  who  sits  at  the  brink  of  a 
huge  fiery  cavern,  into  which  he  hurls  the  souls  he  dislikes.  In  the  road 
to  Ndengei  stands  an  enormous  giant,  armed  with  an  axe,  who  tries  to 
maim  and  murder  the  passing  souls.  A  powerful  chief,  whose  gun  was 
interred  with  him,  loaded  it,  and,  when  he  came  near  the  giant,  shot  at 
him,  and  ran  by  while  the  monster  was  dodging  the  bullet. 

The  people  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  held  a  confused  medley  of  notions 
as  to  another  life.  In  different  persons  among  them  were  found,  in  re- 
gard to  this  subject,  superstitious  terror,  blank  indifference,  positive  un- 
belief. The  current  fancy  was  that  the  souls  of  the  chiefs  were  led,  by  a 
god  whose  name  denotes  the  "eyeball  of  the  sun,"  to  a  life  in  the 
heavens,  while  plebeian  souls  went  down  to  Akea,  a  lugubrious  under- 
ground abode.  Some  thought  spirits  were  destroyed  in  this  realm  of 
darkness ;  others,  that  they  were  eaten  by  a  stronger  race  of  spirits  there ; 
others  still,  that  they  survived  there,  subsisting  upon  lizards  and  butter- 
flies.^ What  a  piteous  life  they  must  have  led  here  whose  imaginations 
could  only  soar  to  a  future  so  unattractive  as  this  I 

The  Kamtschadales  send  all  the  dead  alike  to  a  subterranean  ely- 
slum,  where  they  shall  find  again  their  wives,  clothes,  tools,  huts,  and 
where  they  shall  fish  and  hunt.  All  is  there  as  here,  except  that  there 
are  no  fire-spouting  mountains,  no  bogs,  streams,  inundations,  and  im- 
passable snows;  and  neither  hunting  nor  fishing  is  ever  pursued  in  vain 
there.  This  lower  paradise  is  but  a  beautified  Kamtschatka,  freed  from 
discommoding  hardships  and  cleansed  of  tormenting  Cossacks  and 
Bussians.  They  have  no  hell  for  the  rectification  of  the  present  wrong 
relations  of  virtue  and  misery,  vice  and  happiness.  The  only  distinction 
they  appear  to  make  is  that  all  who  in  Kamtschatka  are  poor,  and  have 
few  small  and  weak  dogs,  shall  there  be  rich  and  be  iiimished  with  strong 
and  fat  dogs.  The  power  of  imagination  is  very  remarkable  in  this  tvl-w 
people,  bringing  the  future  life  so  near,  and  awakening  such  an  impatient 
longing  for  it  and  for  their  former  companions  that  they  often,  the 
sooner  to  secure  a  habitation  there,  anticipate  the  natural  time  of  their 
death  by  suicide.* 
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The  Eggnimanx  betray  the  influence  of  their  clime  and  habite,  in  the 
formation  of  their  ideas  of  the  life  to  come,  as  plainly  as  the  Kamtsoha^ 
dales  do.  The  employments  and  enjoyments  of  their  future  state  are 
rode  and  earthy.  They  say  the  soul  descends  through  successiye  places 
of  habitation,  the  first  of  which  is  full  of  pains  and  horrora.  The  good, 
—Chat  is,  the  ooarageous  and  skilful,  those  who  have  endured  severe 
hsrdihips  and  mastered  many  seals, — ^passing  through  this  first  residence, 
find  thai  the  other  mansions  regularly  improve.  They  finally  reach  an 
abode  of  perfect  satisfaction,  &r  beneath  the  storms  of  the  sea,  where 
the  8im  is  never  obscured  by  night,  and  where  reindeer  wander  in  great 
droves  beside  waters  that  never  congeal,  and  wherein  the  whale,  the 
Wilms,  and  the  best  sea-fowls  always  abound.^  Hell  is  deep,  but  heaven 
deeper  stilL  Hell,  they  think,  is  among  the  roots,  rocks,  monsters^  and 
cold  of  the  frozen  or  vexed  and  suffering  waters;  but 

**Bmeath  tempestuotia  iCM  and  fields  of  tea 
Thair  craed  has  placed  a  lowlier  parmrttoe." 

The  Greenlanders,  too,  located  their  elysium  beneath  the  abysses  of 
the  ocean,  where  the'  good  Spirit  Tomgareuk  held  his  reign  in  a  happy 
and  eternal  summer.  The  wizards,  who  pretended  to  visit  this  region  at 
will,  described  the  disembodied  souls  as  pallid,  and,  if  one  sought  to 
seize  them,  unsubstantial.*  Some  of  these  people,  however,  fixed  the 
»te  of  paradise  in  the  sky,  and  regarded  the  aurora  borealis  as  the  play- 
ing of  happy  souls.    So  Coleridge  pictures  the  Laplander 

«  Ha^ng  the  ■treamj  bannera  of  the  NorU^ 
And  UrinUng  be  thoae  aplrito  aoon  Bhoold  Join 
VFfao  there.  In  floating  robea  of  rosy  Ufl^t, 
Saooe  sportlrely.*' 

But  Others  believed  this  state  of  restlessness  in  the  clouds  waa  the  fate 
only  of  the  worthless,  who  were  there  pinched  with  hunger  and  plied 
with  tormenta.  All  agreed  in  looking  for  another  state  of  existence, 
where,  under  diverse  circumstances,  happiness  and  misery  should  be 
swarded,  in  some  degree  at  least,  according  to  desert.* 

The  Peruvians  taught  that  the  reprobate  were  sentenced  to  a  hell 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  where  they  must  endure  centuries  of 
toil  and  anguish.  Their  paradise  was  away  in  the  blue  dome  of  heaven. 
There  the  spirits  of  the  worthy  would  lead  a  life  of  tranquil  luxury.  At 
the  death  of  a  Peruvian  noble  his  wives  and  servants  frequently  were  slain, 
to  go  with  him  and  wait  on  him  in  that  happy  region.^*  Many  authors, 
laduding  Preacott»  yielding  too  easy  credence  to  the  very  questionable 
Msertiona  of  the  Spanish  chroniclers,  have  attributed  to  the  Peruvians  a 
belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Various  travellers  and  writers 
We  also  predicated  this  belief  of  savage  nations  in  Central  Africa,  of 
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certain  South  Sea  islandera,  and  of  Beveral  native  Ixibes  in  North  America. 
In  all  these  cases  the  supposition  is  probably  erroneous,  as  we  think  for 
the  following  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  idea  of  a  resurrection  of 
the  body  is  either  a  late  conception  of  the  assooiatiye  imagination,  or 
else  a  .doctrine  connected  with  a  speculative  theory  of  reciffring  epochs 
in  the  destiny  of  the  world ;  and  it  is  in  boHi  instances  too  subtle  and 
elaborate  for  an  uncultivated  people.  Secondly,  in  none  of  the  cases  re- 
ferred to  has  any  reliable  evidence  been  given  of  the  actual  existence  of 
the  belief  in  question.  It  has  merely  been  inferred,  by  persons  to  whose 
minds  the  doctrine  was  previously  fiimiliar,  from,  phenomena  by  no 
means  necessarily  implying  it.  For  example,  a  recent  author  ascribes  to 
the  Fences  the  belief  that  there  will  be  a  resurrection  of  the  body  just 
as  it  was  at  the  time  of  death.  The  only  datum  on  which  he  founds  this 
astounding  assertion  is  that  they  often  seem  to  prefer  to  die  in  the  full 
vigor  of  manhood  rather  than  in  decrepit  old  ageF  Thirdly,  we  know 
that  the  observation  and  statements  of  the  Spanish  monks  and  historians, 
in  regard  to  the  religion  of  the  pagans  of  South  America,  were  of  the 
most  imperfect  and  reckless  character.  They  perpetrated  gross  frauds, 
such  as  planting  in  the  face  of  high  precipices  white  stones  in  the  shape 
of  the  cross,  and  then  pointing  to  them  in  proof  of  their  assertion  that, 
before  the  Christians  came,  the  Devil  had  here  parodied  the  rites  and 
doctrines  of  the  gospel.^  They  said  the  Mexican  goddess,  wife  of  the 
sun,  was  Eve,  or  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  Quetzalcoatl  was  St.  Thomas !'' 
Such  affirmers  are  to  be  cautiously  followed.  Finally,  it  is  a  quite  signifi- 
cant fact  that  while  some  point  to  the  pains  which  the  Peruvians  took  in 
embalming  their  dead  as  a  proof  that  they  looked  for  a  resurrection  of 
the  body,  Acosta  expressly  says  that  they  did  not  believe  in  the  resurrec- 
tion, and  that  this  unbelief  was  the  cause  of  their  embalming.**  Oarci- 
iaso  de  la  Vega,  in  his  "  Boy al  Commentaries  of  the  Peruvian  Incas,''  stLys 
that  when  he  asked  some  Peruvians  why  they  took  so  great  care  to  pre- 
serve in  the  cemeteries  of  the  dead  the  naib  and  hair  which  had  been 
cut  off,  they  replied  that  in  the  day  of  resurrection  the  dead  would 
come  forth  with  whatever  of  their  bodies  was  left,  and  there  would  be 
too  great  a  press  of  business  in  that  day  for  them  to  afford  time  to  go 
hunting  round  after  their  hair  and  nails  !**  The  fancy  of  a  Christian  is 
too  plain  here.  If  the  answer  were  really  made  by  the  natives,  they 
were  playing  a  joke  on  their  credulous  questioner,  or  seeking  to  please 
him  with  distorted  echoes  of  his  own  faith. 

The  conceits  as  to  a  fiiture  life  entertained  by  tiie  Mexicans  varied 
considerably  from  those  of  their  neighbors  of  Peru.  Souls  neither  good 
nor  bad,  or  whose  virtues  and  vices  balanced  each  other,  were  to  enter  a 


UEnkiiM,  iBlands  of  tlie  WMteni  Pftciflc,  p.  248. 
liSchooknft,  History,  Ac  of  the  Indiftn  Tribes,  pui  t.  p.  08. 
uSqaier,  Setpent-SjinlMl  la  Amvilm,  p.  !& 
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medium  state  of  idlenefis  and  empty  content.  The  wicked,  or  those 
dying  in  any  of  certain  enumerated  modes  of  death,  went  to  Mictlan, 
a  dismal  hell  within  the  earth.  The  souls  of  those  struck  by  lightr 
ning,  or  drowned,  or  dying  by  any  of  a  given  list  of  diseases, — also 
the  seals  of  children, — were  transferred  to  a  remote  elysium,  Tlalocan. 
There  was  a  place  in  the  chief  temple  where,  it  was  supposed, 
once  a  year  the  spirits  of  all  the  children  who  had  been  sacrificed  to 
TIaloc  inrisibly  came  and  assisted  in  the  ceremonies.  The  ultimate 
bearen  was  reserved  for  warriors  who  bravely  fell  in  battle,  for  women 
vho  died  in  labor,  for  those  offered  up  in  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and 
for  a  few  others.  These  passed  immediately  to  the  house  of  the  sun, 
their  chief  god,  whom  they  accompanied  for  a  term  of  years,  with  songs, 
dances,  and  revelry,  in  his  circuit  around  the  sky.  Then,  animating  the 
forms  of  birds  of  gay  plumage,  they  lived  as  beautiful  songsters  among 
the  flowers,  now  on  earth,  now  in  heaven,  at  their  pleasure.^'  It  was  the 
Ifffxifian  custom  to  dress  the  dead  man  in  the  garb  appropriated  to  the 
guardian  deity  of  his  craft  or  condition  in  life.  They  gave  him  a  jug  of 
miter.  They  placed  with  him  slips  of  paper  to  serve  as  passports  through 
guarded  gates  and  perilous  defiles  in  the  other  world.  They  made  a  fire 
of  his  clothes  and  utensils,  to  warm  the  shivering  soul  while  traversing  a 
region  of  cold  winds  beycmd  the  grave."  The  following  sentence  occurs 
in  a  poem  composed  by  one  of  the  old  Aztec  monarchs: — "Illustrious 
nobles,  loyal  subjects,  let  us  aspire  to  that  heaven  where  all  is  eternal 
and  cormption  cannot  come.  The  horrors  of  the  tomb  are  but  the 
cradle  of  the  sun,  and  the  shadows  of  death  are  brilliant  lights  for  the 
stars."" 

Amidst  the  mass  of  whimsical  conceptions  entering  into  the  faith  of 
the  widely-spread  tribes  of  North  America,  we  find  a  ruling  agreement  in 
the  cardinal  features  of  their  thought  concerning  a  future  state  of  exist- 
ence. In  common  with  nearly  all  barbarous  nations,  they  felt  great  fear 
of  apparitions.  The  Sioux  were  in  the  habit  of  addressing  the  deceased 
at  his  borial,  and  imploring  him  to  stay  in  his  own  place  and  not  come  to 
distreas  them.  Their  funeral  customs,  too,  from  one  extremity  of  the 
continent  to  the  other,  were  very  much  alike.  Those  who  have  reported 
their  opim<ms  to  us,  from  the  earliest  Jesuit  missionaries  to  the  latest 
investigators  of  their  mental  characteristics,  concur  in  ascribing  to  them 
a  deep  tmst  in  a  life  to  come,  a  cheerful  view  of  its  conditions,  and  a  re- 
markable freedom  from  the  dread  of  dying.  Charlevoix  says,  "The  best- 
established  opinion  among  the  natives  is  the  inmiortality  of  the  soul." 
On  the  basis  of  an  account  written  by  William  Penn,  Pope  composed  the 
iiuoogs  paen^e  in  his  "  Essay  on  Man :" — 

«Lo(  tlw  poor  BMiin,iAaMwrtaftoc'd  mind 
Sees  God  la  doods  and  bean  hlin  in  the  wind. 

»Ctef%efo^Btotof7or]indoivbookTLe«>il.  IT  Ibid,  sect  39. 

TTrimicott,  Ctauqpiait  of  MeiJco,  loL  I  cIl  fl. 
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Hli  •onl  prood  Setence  never  taught  to  ifny 

far  M  the  Mlftr  walk  or  milky  waj: 

Tot  almple  nature  to  his  flUth  hath  given, 

Behind  the  cloud-U^p'd  h!U,  an  humbler  heateo, 

fiome  taiiur  worid  In  depth  of  wooda  embraced, 

Or  happier  ialattd  in  the  imtery  waateu 

Tb  be^  contenta  his  natural  desire: 

He  aaks  no  angel's  wing,  no  seraph's  flre^ 

But  thinks,  admitted  to  that  equal  slcy, 

His  fUthflil  dog  shall  bear  him  oompany.** 

Their  rude  instinctive  belief  in  the  sours  survival,  and  sunmses  as  to  its 
destiny,  are  implied  in  their  funeral  rites,  which,  as  already  stated,  were, 
with  some  exceptions,  strikingly  similar  even  in  the  remotest  tribes." 

In  the  bark  coffin,  with  a  dead  Indian  the  Onondagas  buried  a  kettle 
of  provisions,  a  pair  of  moccasins,  a  piece  of  deer-skin  and  sinews  of 
the  deer  to  sew  patches  on  the  moccasins,  which  it  was  supposed  the 
deceased  would  wear  out  on  his  journey.  They  also  furnished  him  with 
a  bow  and  arrows,  a  tomahawk  and  knife,  to  procure  game  with  to  live 
on  while  pursuing  his  way  to  the  land  of  spirits,  the  blissful  regions  of 
Ha-wah-ne-u.*  Several  Indian  nations,  instead  of  burying  the  food,  sus- 
pended it  above  the  grave,  and  renewed  it  from  time  to  time.  Some  writers 
have  explained  this  custom  by  the  hypothesis  of  an  Indian  belief  in  two 
souls,  one  of  which  departed  to  the  realm  of  the  dead,  while  the  other 
tarried  by  the  mound  until  the  body  was  decayed,  or  until  it  had  itself 
found  a  chance  to  be  born  in  a  new  body."  The  supposition  seems  forced 
and  extremely  doubtful.  The  truth  probably  lies  in  a  simpler  explana- 
tion, which  will  be  offered  further  on. 

The  Winnebagoes  located  paradise  above,  and  called  the  milky  way 
the  "  Boad  of  the  Dead.""  It  was  so  white  with  the  crowds  of  journey- 
ing ghosts  I  But  almost  all,  like  the  Ojibways,  imagined  their  elysium  to 
lie  far  in  the  West.  The  soul,  freed  from  the  body,  follows  a  wide  beaten 
path  westward,  and  enters  a  country  abounding  with  all  that  an  Indian 
covets.  On  the  borders  of  this  blessed  land,  in  a  long  glade,  he  finds  his 
relatives,  for  many  generations  back,  gathered  to  welcome  him."  The 
Chippewas,  and  several  other  important  tribes,  always  kindled  fires  on 
the  fresh  graves  of  their  dead,  and  kept  them  burning  four  successive 
nights,  to  light  the  wandering  souls  on  their  way.**  An  Indian  myth 
represents  the  ghosts  coming  back  from  Ponemah,  the  land  of  the  Here- 
after, and  singing  this  song  to  the  miraculous  Hiawatha : — 

<*  Do  not  lay  anch  heavy  bnidena 
On  the  graTes  of  those  yon  bury. 
Not  such  weight  of  ftirs  and  wampum, 

'  » Banmgarten,  Geachfchte  der  VOIker  tod  Amerlea,  xUL  bupti.!  rom  Tod,  TecgrlbiiiBi^  and 
lirauer. 

»  Olaike,  Onondaga,  toL  1.  p.  61. 

n  MtUler,  Geachicfate  der  Amerikanischen  Urreligionen,  sect  68. 

■  Beboolcraft,  History,  Ac  of  the  Indian  Tribes,  part  fr.  p.  210. 
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Not  raeh  wdgbt  of  pots  and  kettlas; 
For  tlw  •plrits  Unt  beneath  them. 
Only  giw  them  food  to  carry, 
Only  give  tliem  flre  to  light  them. 
Ikmr  d«yi  is  the  spirit's  Joamey 
To  tho  land  of  ghosta  end  shadowy 
Four  iU  lonely  night«ncampafBB«& 
1lMni)re,  when  the  dnid  an  buried, 
Let  a  flro,  aa  nigllt  approaches, 
Foot  Hmm  on  the  graTe  be  kindled, 
Ihot  the  aonl  upon  iU  Jonrney 
May  not  grope  abont  hi  darkneaa."* 

TIm  sabfect  of  a  future  state  seems  to  have  been  by  &r  the  most  pTO> 
minent  one  in  the  Indian  imagination.  They  relate  many  traditions  of 
penons  who  have  entered  it,  and  returned,  and  given  descriptions  of  it. 
A  young  brave,  having  lost  his  betrothed,  determined  to  follow  her  to  the 
Und  of  souls.  Far  South,  beyond  the  region  of  ice  and  snows,  he  came 
to  ft  lodge  standing  before  the  entrance  to  wide  blue  plains.  Leaving 
hii  body  there,  he  embarked  in  a  white  stone  canoe  to  cross  a  lake.  He 
fisir  the  souls  of  wicked  Indians  sinking  in  the  lake ;  but  the  good  gained 
an  elysian  shore,  where  all  was  warmth,  beauty,  ease,  and  eternal  youth, 
and  where  the  air  was  food.  The  Master  of  Breath  sent  him  back,  but 
promised  that  he  might  at  death  return  and  stay.**  The  Wyandots  tell  of 
a  dwarf,  Tcha-ka-bech,  who  climbed  a  tree  which  grew  higher  as  often  as 
be  blew  on  it.  At  last  he  reached  heaven,  and  discovered  it  to  be  an 
excellent  place.  He  descended  the  tree,  building  wigwams  at  inter- 
Tials  in  the  branches.  He  then  returned  with  his  sister  and  nephew, 
resting  each  night  in  one  of  the  wigwams.  He  set  his  traps  up  there  to 
catch  animals.  Rising  in  the  night  to  go  and  examine  his  traps,  he 
aaw  one  all  on  fire,  and,  upon  approaching  it,  found  that  he  had  caught 
the  sun! 

Where  the  Indian  is  found  believing  in  a  Devil  and  a  hell,  it  is  the  re- 
3oH  of  his  intercourse  with  Europeans.  These  elements  of  horror  were 
foreign  to  his  original  religion."  There  are  in  some  quarters  faint  traces 
of  a  single  purgatorial  or  retributive  conception.  It  is  a  representation 
of  paradise  aa  an  island,  the  ordeal  consisting  in  the  passage  of  the  dark 
river  or  lake  which  surrounds  it.  The  worthy  cross  with  entire  facility, 
the  unworthy  only  after  tedious  struggles.  Some  say  the  latter  are 
drowned ;  others,  that  they  sink  up  to  their  chins  in  the  water,  where 
they  pass  eternity  in  vain  desires  to  attain  the  alluring  land  on  which 
they  gaie.*  Even  this  notion  may  be  a  modification  consequent  upon 
Eoropean  influence.  At  all  events,  it  is  subordinate  in  force  and  only 
occasional  in  occurrence.  For  the  most  part,  in  the  Indian  faith  mercy 
svaUowB  up  the  other  attributes  of  the  Great  Spirit.    The  Indian  dies 

*  io^;Mlow,  80I1C  or  Hiawatha,  ziz. :  The  Ohoeta. 
"Schoolcraft,  Indian  in  hia  Wigwam,  p.  79. 

*  UiAiel,  Biat.  MiariDo  of  United  Brethren  to  N.  A.  Indians,  part  L  ch.  8. 

"  Sehoolcimft,  Indian  in  hie  Wigwam,  i>.  902.    HiatoTyf  *e.  of  Indian  Trihee,  part  It.  p.  178. 
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without  fear,  looking  for  no  punishments,  only  for  rewards.*  He  regards 
the  Master  of  Breath  not  as  a  holy  judge,  but  as  a  kind  father.  He 
welcomes  death  as  opening  the  door  to  a  sweet  land.  Ever  charm- 
ingly on  his  closing  eyes  dawns  the  prospect  of  the  aboriginal  elysium, 
a  gorgeous  region  of  soft  shades,  gliding  streams,  verdant  groves  wav- 
ing in  gentle  airs,  warbling  birds,  herds  of  stately  deer  and  bufialo 
browsing  on  level  plains.  It  is  the  earth  in  noiseless  and  solemn  meta- 
•  morphosis.* 

We  shall  conclude  this  chapter  by  endeavoring  to  explain  the  pur- 
port and  origin  of  the  principal  ceremonies  and  notions  which  have  now- 
been  set  forth  pertaining  to  the  disembodied  state.  The  first  source  of 
these  particulars  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  any  clear  mental  perceptions,  or 
conscious  dogmatic  belief,  but  in  the  natural  workings  of  affection, 
memory,  and  sentiment.  Among  almost  every  people,  from  the  Chinese 
to  the  Araucanians,  from  the  Ethiopians  to  the  Dacotahs,  rites  of  honor 
have  been  paid  to  the  dead,  various  offerings  have  been  placed  at  their 
graves.  The  Vedas  ei\join  the  offering  of  a  cake  to  the  ghosts  of  ances- 
tors back  to  the  third  generation.  The  Greeks  were  wont  to  pour  wine, 
oil,  milk,  and  blood  into  canals  made  in  the  graves  of  their  dead.  The 
early  Christians  adopted  these  "  Feasts  of  the  Dead" — as  Augustine  and 
Tertullian  call  them — ^from  the  heathen,  and  celebrated  them  over  the 
graves  of  their  martyrs  and  of  their  other  deceased  friends.  Such  customs 
as  these  among  savages  like  the  Shillooks  or  the  Choctaws  are  usually 
supposed  to  imply  the  belief  that  the  souls  of  the  deceased  remain  about 
the  places  of  sepulture  and  physically  partake  of  the  nourishment  thus 
ftumished.  The  interpretation  is  farther  fetched  than  need  be,  and  is 
unlikely ;  or,  at  all  events,  if  it  be  true  in  some  cases,  it  is  not  the  whole 
truth.  In  the  first  place,  these  people  see  that  the  food  and  drink  re- 
main untouched,  the  weapons  and  utensils  are  left  unused  in  the  grave. 
Secondly,  there  are  often  certain  features  in  the  barbaric  ritual  obviously 
metaphorical,  incapable  of  literal  acceptance.  For  instance,  the  Winne- 
bagoes  light  a  small  fire  on  the  grave  of  a  deceased  warrior  to  light  him 
on  his  journey  to  the  land  of  souls,  although  they  say  that  journey  extends 
to  a  distance  of  four  days  and  nights  and  is  wholly  invisible.  They  light 
and  tend  that  watch-fire  as  a  memorial  of  their  departed  companion  and;a 
rude  expression  of  their  own  emotions ;  as  an  unconscious  emblem  qf  their  own 
struggling  faiths  not  as  a  beacon  to  the  straying  ghost  Again,  the  Indian 
mother,  losing  a  nursing  infant,  spurts  some  of  her  milk  into  the  fire, 
that  the  little  spirit  may  not  want  for  nutriment  on  its  solitary  path.^ 
Plato  approvingly  quotes  Hesiod's  statement  that  the  souls  of  noble  men 
become  guardian  demons  coursing  the  air,  messengers  and  agents  of  the 
gods  in  the  world.  Therefore,  he  adds,  "we  should  reverence  their 
tombs  and  establish  solemn  rites  and  offerings  there ;"  though  by  his  very 

» Schoolcraft,  Hlftoty  of  IndknTifbes,  put  U. p.  68.  «>Ibid.pp.  408, 404. 

«  Aii4fM^  North  AoMriM,  p.  240. 
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statement  tiieae  plaees  wevtf  not  the  <hreUuif»  or  kauntfi  of  the  freely- 
afroiting  gpiritB.** 

Not  hf  an  intolleotaal  doctnulo,  bttt  1^  an  instinctive  asBOciation,  when 
not  ransted  and  oorreded,  we  oomiect  the  souk  of  the  dead  in  our 
thoDidita  with  the  buriatplaees  of  their  fonna^  The  New  Zealand  prieata 
pietend  bf  thmr  q»ells  to  bring  wandering  eoula  within  the  enclosed 
grareyvda.**  These  sepulchral  folds  are  fidl  of  ghosts.  A  sentiment 
nstxre  to  the  human  breast  draws  pilgrima  to  the  tombs  of  Shakspeare 
sodW&Bhingtoiit  and,  if  not  restrained  and  guided  by  cultivated  thought, 
would  lead  them  to  make  ofi^ngs  there.  Until  the  death  of  Louis  XV., 
the  kings  of  France  lay  in  state  and  were  served  as  in  life  for  forty  daya 
after  they  died."^  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  wring  any  doc- 
trinal significance  from  these  customs.  The  sftme  sentiment  which,  in  one 
fiorm,  among  the  Alfoer  inhabitants  of  the  Arm  Islands,  when  a  man 
dies,  leada  his  relatives  to  assemble  and  destroy  whatever  he  has  left, 
--which,  in  another  form,  causes  the  Papist  to  o£B»r  burning  candles, 
wreaths,  and  crosses,  and  to  recite  jMrayers,  before  the  shrines  of  the  dead 
anntB, — ^whiefa,  in  still  another  form,  moved  Albert  DUrer  to  place  all  the 
pretty  playtiiings  of  his  child  in  the  coffin  and  bury  them  with  it, — ^this 
■me  sentiment,  in  ita  undefined  spontaneous  workings,  impelled  the 
Perurian  to  embalm  his  dead,  the  Blaokfoot  to  inter  his  brave's  hunting- 
eqmpmentB  with  him,  and  the  Cherokee  squaw  to  hang  fresh  food  above 
the  totem  on  lier  husband's  grave*post.  What  shoidd  we  think  if  we 
coold  foresee  that,  a  thousand  years  hence,  when  the  present  doctrine^ 
and  customs  of  France  and  America  are  forgotten,  some  antiquary, 
seeking  the  reason  why  the  mourners  in  F^re-hkChaise  and  Mount 
Aabora  laid  duaters  of  flowers  on  the  graves  of  their  lamented  ones, 
fhonld  deliberately  conclude  tiiat  it  was  believed  the  souls  remained  in 
the  bodiea  in  the  tomb  and  enjoyed  the  perfiime  of  tihe  flowera?  An 
Ameriam  traveller,  writing  from  Vienna' on  AU-Sainta^  Day,  in  1855,  de- 
■cribes  the  avenues  of  t2ie  great  cemetery  filled  with  people  hanging  fes- 
tooDs  of  flowers  on  the  tombstones,  and  placing  burning  candles  of  wax 
<ni  the  graives^  and  kneeling  in  devotion;  it  being  their  childish  belief^  he 
»fi,  tfati  their  prayers  on  this  day  have  eSiceuey  to  release  their  deceased 
relatives  from  purgatory,  and  that  the  dim  taper  flickering  on  the  sod 
lights  the  unbound  soul  to  its  heavenly  home.  Of  course  these  rites  are 
sot  llteni  expressions  of  literal  beliefs,  but  are  symbols  of  ideas,  emblems 
of  gentiments,  figurative  and  inadequate  shadows  of  a  theological  doc- 
tnne,  although,  as  is  well  known,  there  is,  among  the  most  ignorant  per- 
noa,  scarcely  any  deliberately-apprehended  distinction  between  image 
ad  entity,  material  repreaentation  and  spiritual  verity. 

If  a  member  of  the  Oneida  tribe  died  when  they  were  away  from  home, 
they  buried  Idm  with  great  solemnity,  setting  a  mark  over  the  graves  and 
—  —  -■■■--..■■ ..-  

m  S^Niblk,  book  T.  oh.  U.  ■  B.  T^lor,  New  Irnhnd,  oh.  7. 
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whenever  they  peased  that  way  afterwards  they  visited  the  spot,  singing 
a  monrnful  song  and  easting  stones  upon  it,  thos  giving  symbolic  ezpree- 
sion  to  their  feelings.  It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  this  song  an  incan- 
tation to  secure  the  repose  of  the  buried  brave,  and  the  stones  thrown  to 
prevent  his  rising ;  yet  it  would  not  be  more  incredible  or  more  remote 
from  the  facts  than  many  a  commonly-current  interpretation  of  bar- 
barian usages.  An  amusing  instance  of  error — ^well  enforcing  the  need  of 
extreme  caution  in  drawing  inferences^— is  afforded  by  the  example  of 
those  explorers  who,  finding  an  extensive  cemetery  where  the  aborigines 
had  buried  all  their  children  apart  from  the  adults,  concluded  they  had 
discovered  the  remains  of  an  ancient  race  of  pigmies  1"^ 

The  influence  of  unspeoulative  affection,  memory,  and  sentiment  goes 
&r  towards  accounting  for  the  funeral  ritual  of  the  barbarians.  But  it 
is  not  BuiBcient.  We  must  call  in  further  aid ;  and  that  aid  we  find  in 
the  arbitrary  conceits,  the  poetic  associations,  and  the  creative  force  of 
unregulated  &ncy  and  imagination.  The  poetic  faculty  which,  supplied 
with  materials  by  observation  and  speculation,  constructed  the  complex 
mythologies  of  Egypt  and  Ghreece,  and  which,  turning  on  its  own  re- 
sources, composed  the  Arabian  tales  of  the  genii  and  the  modem  litera- 
ture of  pure  fiction, — is  particularly  active,  fertile,  and  tyrannicaL 
though  in  a  less  continuous  and  systematic  form,  in  the  barbarian  mind. 
Acting  by  wild  fits  and  starts,  there  is  no  end  to  the  extravagant  coi\|ec- 
tures  and  visions  it  bodies  forth.  Destitute  of  philosophical  definitions, 
totally  unacquainted  with  critical  distinctions  or  analytic  reflection, 
absurd  notions,  sober  ccmvictions,  dim  dreams,  and  sharp  perceptions 
run  confusedly  together  in  the  minds  of  savages.  There  is  to  them  no 
clear  and  permanent  demarcation  between  rational  thoughts  and  crasey 
fancies.  Now,  no  phenomenon  can  strike  more  deeply  or  work  more 
powerfully  in  human  nature^  stirring  up  the  exploring  activities  of  intel- 
lect and  imagination,  than  the  event  of  death,  with  its  bereaving  stroke 
and  prophetic  appeal.  Accordingly,  we  should  expect  to  find  among 
uncultivated  nations,  as  we  actually  do,  a  vast  medley  of  fragmentary 
thoughts  and  pictures— plausible,  strange,  lovely,  or  terrible—relating  to 
the  place  and  fate  of  the  disembodied  soul.  These  conceptions  would 
naturally  take  their  shaping  and  coloring,  in  some  degree,  from  the 
scenery,  circumstances,  and  experience  amidst  which  they  were  conceived 
and  bom.  Sometimes  these  figments  were  consciously  entertained  as 
wilftil  inventions,  distinctly  contemplated  as  poetry.  Sometimes  they 
were  supentitiously  credited  in  all  their  grossness  with  full  assent  of  soul. 
Sometimes  all  coexisted  in  vague  bewilderment.  These  lines  of  separa- 
tion unquestionably  existed :  the  difficulty  is  to  know  where,  in  given 
instances,  to  draw  them.  A  few  examples  will  serve  at  once  to  illustrate 
the  operation  of  the  principle  now  laid  down,  and  to  present  still  further 
specimens  of  the  barbarian  notions  of  a  future  life. 
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Some  lodian  tribes  made  ofiferings  to  the  spirits  of  their  departed 
heroes  by  casting  the  boughs  of  various  trees  around  the  ash,  saying  that 
the  bruiches  of  this  tree  were  eloquent  with  the  ghosts  of  their  warrior 
tires,  who  came  at  evening  in  the  chariot  of  cloud  to  fire  the  young  to 
deeds  of  war.**  There  is  an  Indian  legend  of  a  witch  who  wore  a  mantle 
composed  of  the  scalps  of  murdered  women.  Taking  this  off,  she  shook 
it,  and  all  the  scalps  uttered  shrieks  of  laughter.  Another  describes  a 
"»*g<^*"  scndding  aoroB  a  lake  in  a  boat  whose  ribs  were  live  rattle- 
makes.''  An  exercise  of  mind  Tirtnally  identical  with  that  which  gave 
these  strokes  made  the  Philippine  Islanders  say  that  the  souls  of  those 
who  die  struck  by  lightning  go  up  the  beams  of  the  rainbow  to  a  happy 
place,  and  animated  Ali  to  declare  that  the  pious,  on  coming  out  of 
their  sepulchres,  shall  find  awaiting  them  white*winged  camels  with 
addles  of  gold.  The  Ajetas  suspended  the  bow  and  arrows  of  a  deceased 
Pftpoan  above  his  grave,  and  conceived  him  as  emerging  from  beneath 
erery  night  to  go  a-hunting.**  The  fisherman  on  the  coast  of  Lapland 
was  interred  in  a  boat,  and  a  flint  and  combustibles  were  given  him  to 
light  him  along  the  dark  cavernous  passage  he  was  to  traverse.  The 
Dyaks  of  Borneo  believe  that  every  one  whose  head  they  can  get  posses- 
^on  of  here  will  in  the  future  state  be  their  servant :  consequently,  they 
make  a  business  of  "  head-himting,"  aocnmulating  the  ghastly  visages  of 
their  victims  in  their  huts."*  The  Garibs  have  a  sort  of  sensual  paradise 
for  the  "  brave  and  virtuous,'^  where,  it  is  promised,  they  shall  ex\joy  the 
sublimated  experience  of  all  their  earthly  satisfactions ;  but  the  "  de* 
generate  and  cowardly''  are  threatened  with  eternal  banishment  beyond 
the  mountains,  where  they  shall  be  tasked  and  driven  as  slaves  by  their 
enemies.*  The  Hjspaniolians  locate  their  ^ysitun  in  a  pleasant  valley 
aboonding  with  guava,  delicious  fruits,  cool  shades,  and  murmuring 
rimlets,  where  they  expect  to  live  again  with  their  departed  ancestors 
and  friends,^  Hie  Patagonians  say  the  stars  are  their  translated  coun- 
trymen, and  the  milky  way  is  a  field  where  the  departed  Patagonians 
himt  ostriches.  Clouds  are  the  feathers  of  the  ostriches  they  kill.^  The 
play  is  here  seen  of  the  same  mythological  imagination  which,  in  Italy, 
pietured  a  writhing  giant  beneath  Mount  Vesuvius,  and,  in  Greenland, 
looked  on  Uie  Pleiadee  as  a  group  of  dogs  surrounding  a  white  bear,  and 
on  the  belt  of  Orion  as  a  company  of  Greenlanders  placed  there  because 
they  could  not  find  the  way  to  their  own  country.  Black  Bird,  the  re- 
doubtable chief  of  the  0-Ma*Haws,  when  dying,  said  to  his  people,  "Bury 
me  on  yonder  lofty  bluff  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  where  I  can  see 
the  nun  and  boats  passing  by  on  the  river."^  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  he 
ceased  to  breathe,  they  set  him  there,  on  his  fiavorite  steed,  and  heaped 
the  earth  aroond  him.    This  does  not  imply  any  believed  doctrine,  in 
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oar  sense  of  the  term,  but  is  plainly  a  spontaneous  transference  for  the 
moment,  by  the  poetic  imagination,  of  the  sentimentB  of  the  living  man 
to  the  buried  body. 

The  unhappy  Africans  who  were  snatched  from  their  homes,  enslaved 
and  cruelly  tasked  in  the  far  West  India  islands,  pined  under  their  &te 
with  deadly  homesickness.  The  intense  longing  moulded  their  plastic 
belief,  just  as  the  sensation  from  some  hot  bricks  at  the  feet  of  a  sleep- 
ing  man  shaped  his  dreams  into  a  journey  up  the  side  of  ^tna.  They 
fancied  that  if  they  died  they  should  immediately  lire  again  in  their 
fatherland.  They  committed  suicide  in  great  numbers.  At  last,  when 
other  means  had  failed  to  check  this  epidemic  of  self-destruction,  a 
cunning  overseer  brought  them  ropes  and  every  facility  for  hanging, 
and  told  them  to  hang  themselves  as  &st  as  they  pleased,  for  their 
master  had  bought  a  great  plantation  in  Africa,  and  as  soon  as  they  got 
there  they  would  be  set  to  work  on  it.  Their  helpless  credulity  took 
the  impression ;  and  no  more  suicides  occurred.** 

The  mutual  formative  influences  exerted  upon  a  people's  notions  con- 
cerning the  future  state,  by  the  imagination  of  their  poets  and  the  pecu- 
liarities of  their  clime,  are  perhaps  nowhere  more  conspicuously  exhibited 
than  in  the  case  of  the  Caledonians  who  at  an  early  period  dwelt  in  North 
Britain.  They  had  picturesque  traditions  locating  the  habitation  of 
ghosts  in  the  air  above  their  fog-draped  mountains.  They  promised 
rewards  for  nothing  but  valor,  and  threatened  punishments  for  nothing 
but  cowardice;  and  even  of  these  they  speak  obscurely.  Nothing  is  said 
of  an  under-world.  They  supposed  the  ghosts  at  death  floated  upward 
naturally,  true  children  of  the  mist,  and  dwelt  forever  in  the  air,  where 
they  spent  an  inane  existence,  indulging  in  sorrowful  memories  of  the 
past,  and,  in  unreal  imitation  of  their  mortal  occupations,  chasing  boars 
of  fog  amid  hills  of  cloud  and* valleys  of  shadow.  The  authority  for 
these  views  is  Ossian,  "whose  genuine  strains,"  Dr.  Gk>od  observes,  ** as- 
sume a  higher  importance  as  historical  records  than  they  can  claim  when 
considered  as  fragments  of  exquisite  poetry.'' 

"  A  dark  red  stream  comes  down  from  the  hill.  Grugal  sat  upon  the 
beam ;  he  that  lately  fell  by  the  hand  of  Swaran  striving  in  the  battie  of 
heroes.  His  face  is  like  the  beam  of  the  setting  moon ;  his  robes  are  of 
the  clouds  of  the  hill ;  his  eyes  are  like  two  decaying  flames ;  dark  is 
the  wound  on  his  breast.  The  stars  dim-twinkled  through  his  form,  and 
his  voice  was  like  the  sound  of  a  distant  stream.  Dim  and  in  tears  he 
stood,  and  stretched  his  pale  hand  over  the  hero.  Faintly  he  raised  his 
feeble  voice,  like  the  gale  of  the  reedy  Lego.  *  My  ghost,  O'Connal,  is  on 
my  native  hills,  but  my  corse  is  on  the  sands  of  Ullin.  Thou  shait  never 
talk  with  Crugal  nor  find  his  lone  steps  on  the  heath.  I  am  light  as  the 
blast  of  Cromla,  and  I  move  like  the  shadow  of  mist.  Connal,  son  of 
Oolgar,  I  see  the  dark  cloud  of  death.    It  hovers  over  the  plains  of  Lena. 
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Hie  BODS  of  green  Erin  shall  fall.  Remove  from  the  field  of  ghosts/ 
Like  the  darkened  moon,  he  retired  in  the  midst  of  the  whistling  blast/' 

We  recognise  here  several  leading  traits  in  all  the  early  unspeeulative 
fiutha, — the  rmporj  form,  the  eoholess  motion,  the  marks  of  former  wounds, 
the  feeUe  voice,  the  memory  of  the  past,  the  mournful  aspeot,  and  the 
prophetic  words.  But  the  rhetorical  imagery,  the  scenery,  the  location 
of  the  spirit-world  in  the  lower  clouds,  are  stamped  by  emphatic  climatic 
peculiarities,  whose  origination,  easily  traceable,  throws  light  on  the 
growth  of  the  whole  mass  of  such  notions  everywhere. 

Two  general  sources  have  now  been  described  of  the  barbarian  con- 
ceptioBs  in  relation  to  a  future  state.  First,  the  natural  operation  of  an 
eaiBeat  recollection  of  the  dead;  sympathy,  regret,  and  reverence  for 
them  leading  the  thoughts  and  the  heart  to  grope  after  them,  to  brood 
over  the  possibilities  of  their  fate,  and  to  express  themselves  in  rites  and 
emUems.  Secondly,  the  mythological  or  arbitrary  creations  of  the 
imagination  when  it  is  set  strongly  at  work,  as  it  must  be  by  the  solemn 
phenomena  associated  with  death.  But  beyond  these  two  comprehen- 
live  statements  there  is,  directly  related  to  the  matter,  and  worthy  of 
fi^Mrate  illustration,  a  curious  action  of  the  mind,  which  has  been  very 
extenaiv^y  experienced  and  fertile  of  results.  It  is  a  peculiar  example 
of  the  unconscious  impartation  of  dy'ective  existence  to  mental  ideas. 
With  the  death  of  the  body  the  man  does  not  cease  to  live  in  the 
remembrance,  imagination,  and  heart  of  his  surviving  friends.  By  an 
unpfaikMophical  confusion,  this  internal  image  is  credited  as  an  external 
exktence.  The  dead  pass  from  their  customary  haunts  in  our  society  to 
the  imperishable  domain  of  ideas.  This  visionary  world  of  memory  and 
Uniasy  is  projected  outward,  located,  furnished,  and  constitutes  the 
future  state  apprehended  by  the  barbarian  mind.  Feuerbach  says  in  his 
subtle  and  able  Thoughts  on  Death  and  Immortality,  "The  Bealm  of 
Memory  is  the  Land  of  Souls."  Ossian,  amid  the  midnight  mountains, 
thinking  of  departed  warriors  and  listening  to  the  tempest,  fills  the  gale 
with  ikt  trnpcr^amdion*  of  hi*  thou^hu^  and  exclaims,  "  I  hear  the  steps  of  the 
dettd  in  the  dark  eddying  blast." 

The  barbarian  brain  seems  to  have  been  generally  impregnated  with 
the  feeling  that  every  thing  else  has  a  ghost  as  well  as  man.  The  dauls 
lent  moo^  in  this  world  upon  bills  {payable  in  the  next.  They  threw 
ktten  upon  the  funeral-pile  to  be  read  by  the  soul  of  the  deceased.^ 
As  the  ghost  was  thought  to  retain  the  scars  of  iiguries  inflicted  upon 
the  body,  so,  it  appears,  these  letters  were  thought,  when  destroyed,  to 
leave  impressions  of  what  had  been  written  on  them.  The  custom  of 
homing  or  burying  things  with  the  dead  probably  arose,  in  some  cases 
at  Isast,  from  the  supposition  that  every  object  has  its  nwna.  The  obolua 
for  CSuuon,  the  cake  of  honey  for  Cerberus, — ^the  shadows  of  these  artidea 
would  be  borne  and  used  by  the  shadow  of  the  dead  man.    Leonidas 
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saying,  '*  Bury  me  on  my  shield :  I  will  enter  even  Hades  as  a  Laoedse- 
monian/'^  must  either  have  used  the  word  Hades  by  metonymy  for  the 
grave,  or  have  imagined  that  a  shadowy /<ic^mt&  of  what  was  interred  in 
the  grave  went  into  the  grim  kingdom  of  Pluto.  It  was  a  custom  with 
some  Indian  tribes,  on  the  new-made  grave  of  a  chief,  to  slay  his  chosen 
horse;  and  when  he  fell  they  supposed 

**That  then,  upon  the  dead  man's  plain. 
The  rider  grasp'd  hti  iteed  again." 

The  hunter  chases  the  deer,  each  alike  a  shade.  A  Feejee  once,  in 
presence  of  a  missionary,  took  a  weapon  from  the  grave  of  a  buried 
companion,  saying,  "  The  ghost  of  the  club  has  gone  with  him."  The 
Iroquois  tell  of  a  woman  who  was  chased  by  a  ghost.  She  heard  his 
&int  war-whoop,  his  spectre-voice,  and  only  escaped  with  her  life  because 
his  war-club  was  but  a  shadow  wielded  by  an  arm  of  air.  The  Slavo- 
nians sacrificed  a  warrior's  horse  at  his  tomb.*^  Nothing  seemed  to  the 
Northman  so  noble  as  to  enter  Valhalla  on  horseback,  with  a  numerous 
retinue,  in  his  richest  apparel  and  finest  armor.  It  was  firmly  believed. 
Mallet  says,  that  Odin  himself  had  declared  that  whatsoever  was  burned 
or  buried  with  the  dead  accompanied  them  to  his  palace.^  Before  the 
Mohammedan  era,  on  the  death  of  an  Arab,  the  finest  camel  he  had 
owned  was  tied  to  a  stake  beside  his  grave,  and  left  to  expire  of  hunger 
over  the  body  of  his  master,  in  order  that,  in  the  region  into  which  death 
had  introduced  him,  he  should  be  supplied  with  his  usual  bearer.'  The 
Chinese— who  surpass  all  other  people  in  the  offerings  and  worship  i>aid 
at  the  sepulchres  of  their  ancestors — ^make  little  paper  houses,  fill  them 
with  images  of  furniture,  utensils,  domestics,  and  all  the  appurtenances 
of  the  family  economy,  and  then  bum  them,  thus  passing  them  into  the 
invisible  state  for  the  use  of  the  deceased  whom  they  mourn  and  honor.** 
It  is  a  touching  thought  with  the  Greenlanders,  when  a  child  dies,  to  bury 
a  dog  with  him  as  a  guide  to  the  land  of  souls ;  for,  they  say,  the  dog  is 
able  to  find  his  way  anjrwhere."  The  shadow  of  the  faithful  servant 
guides  the  shadow  of  the  helpless  child  to  heaven.  In  fiincy,  not  with- 
out a  moved  heart,  one  sees  this  spiritual  Beraard  dog  bearing  the  ghost* 
child  on  his  back,  over  the  spectral  Gothard  of  death,  safe  into  the 
sheltering  hospice  of  the  Greenland  paradise. 

It  is  strange  to  notice  the  meeting  of  extremes  in  the  rude  antithe- 
tical correspondence  between  Plato's  doctrine  of  archetypal  ideas,  the 
immaterial  patterns  of  earthly  things,  and  the  belief  of  savages  in  the 
ghosts  of  clubs,  arrows,  sandals,  and  provisions.  The  disembodied  soul 
of  the  philosopher,  an  eternal  idea,  turns  from  the  empty  illusions  of 
natter  to  nourish  itself  with  the  substance  of  real  truth.    The  spectre 
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of  the  Mohawk  d«TOtm  the  spectre  of  the  haunoh  of  rout  Tenison  hung 
orer  hm  grftre.    And  why  should  not  the  two  shades  be  oonoeivedy  if 

eitherr 

*<Pig^  ImUock,  0OOM|  moat  haTa  thair  gobUiiB  too, 
£1m  onra  woold  have  to  go  withoat  tbelr  dinnera : 
If  that  starratloiHloctrtoe  were  bat  tme, 
Him  bud  the  lite  of  gomiMifltefng  ■tettent" 

The  conception  of  ghosts  has  been  still  further  introduced  also  into  the 
reahn  of  mathematics  in  an  amusing  manner.  Bishop  Berkeley,  bantered 
on  his  idealism  by  Halley,  retorted  that  he  too  was  an  idealist ;  for  his 
oltimate  ratios — terms  only  appearing  with  the  disappearance  of  the 
fonns  in  whose  relationship  they  consist — ^Were  but  the  ghosts  of  departed 
quantities !  It  may  be  added  here  that,  according  to  the  teachings  of 
physiological  psychology,  all  memories  or  recollected  ideas  are  literally 
the  ghosts  of  departed  sensations. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  the  conjuring  force  of  fear,  with  its  dread 
apparitions,  the  surmising,  half-articulate  struggles  of  affection,  the  dreams 
of  memory,  the  lights  and  groups  of  poetry,  the  crude  germs  of  meta- 
phygical  speculation,  the  deposits  of  the  inter-action  of  human  experience 
and  phenomenal  nature, — now  in  isolated  fragments,  again,  huddled  indis- 
criminately together— conspire  to  compose  the  barbarian  notions  of  a 
fdtorelife. 


CHAPTER  n. 

BRtTIDIO  DOCTRINE  OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

That  sfcrange  body  of  men,  commonly  known  as  the  Druids,  who  oon- 
stitoted  wbafe  may,  with  some  correctness,  be  called  the  Celtic  priesthood, 
were  the  recognised  religioiis  teachers  throughout  Qaul,  Armorioa,  a 
soMdl  part  of  Oermany  on.  the  southern  border,  all  Great  Britain,  and 
some  neighboring  islands.  The  notions  in  regard  to  a  future  life  put 
forth  bj  them  are  staled  only  in  a  very  imperfect  manner  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  anthors  in  whose  surviving  works  we  find  allusions  to  the 
Druids  or  aooounls  of  the  Celts.  Several  modem  writero--«eBpeciaUy 
Borlaae,  in  his  Antiquitiee  of  Cornwall^ — ^have  collected  all  these  refer- 
ences from  Diodonis,  Strabo,  Procopius,  Tacitus,  Cttsar,  Mela,  Valerius 
llaximiia»  and  Karcellinus.  It  is  therefore  needless  to  cite  the  passages 
hsie,  the  more  so  as,  even  with  the  aid  of  aU  the  analytic  and  constract- 
ire  comments  which  can  be  fairly  made  upon  them,  they  afiford  us  only 
a  few  geneial  views,  leaving  all  the  details  in  profound  obscurity.    The 
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ficAwtanoe  of  ^ot  we  learn  from  these  Bourcee  is  this.  First,  that  the 
Dnuds  peseessed  a  4x)dy  of  scienoe  and  speculation  oomprising  the  doe- 
trine  of  immortality,  which  they  taught  with  clearness  and  authority. 
Secondly,  that  they  inculcated  the  belief  in  a  future  life  in  inseparable 
connection  with  the  great  dogma  of  metempsychosis.  Thirdly,  that 
the  people  held  such  cheerful  and  attractive  views  of  the  future  state, 
and  h4aid  tiiam  with  such  earnestness,  tiiat  they  wept  around  the  new- 
bom  iAiimt  aiMl  snoiled  around  the  corpse ;  that  they  encoimtered  death 
without  fear  or  reluctance.  This  reversal  of  natural  sentiments  shows 
the  tampering  of  a  priesthood  who  had  motives. 

A  somewhat  more  minute  conception  of  the  Druidic  view  of  the 
^ture  life  is  furnished  us  by  an  old  mythologic  tale  of  Celtic  origin.' 
Omitting  the  story,  as  irrelevant  to  our  purpose,  we  derive  from  it 
the  following  ideas.  The  soul,  on  being  divested  of  its  earthly  envelop, 
is  borne  aloft.  The  clouds  are  composed  of  the  souls  of  lately-deceased 
men.  They  fly  over  the  heads  of  armies,  inspiring  courage  or  striking 
terror.  Not  yet  freed  from  terrestrial  affections,  they  mingle  in  the  pas- 
sions and  affairs  of  men.  Vainly  they  strive  to  soar  above  the  atnoo- 
^here ;  an  impassable  wall  of  sapphire  resists  their  wings.  In  the  moon, 
millions  of  souls  traverse  tremendous  plains  of  ice,  losing  all  perception 
but  that  of  simple  existence,  forgetting  the  adventures  they  have  passed 
through  and  are  about  to  recommence.  During  eclipses,  on  long  tubes 
of  darkness  they  return  to  the  earth,  and,  revived  by  a  beam  of  light 
from  the  all-quickening  sun,  enter  newly-formed  bodies,  and  begin  again 
the  career  of  life.  The  disk  of  the  sun  consists  of  an  assemblage  of  pure 
souls  swimming  in  an  ocean  of  bliss.  Souls  sullied  with  earthly  impurities 
are  to  be  purged  by  repeated  births  and  probations  till  the  last  stain 
is  removed,  and  they  are  all  finally  fitted  to  ascend  to  a  succession  of 
spheres  still  highw  than  the  sun,  whence  they  can  never  sink  again  to 
reside  in  the  circle  of  the  lower  globes  and  grosser  atmosphere.  These 
representations  are  nether  Gk>thic  bor  Roman,  but  Celtic. 

Eut  a  far  more  adequate  exposition  of  the  Druidic  dootrine  of  the 
eoul's  destinies  has  been  presented  to  us  through  the  translation  of  some 
of  the  preserved  treasures  of  the  old  Bardic  lore  of  Wales.  The  Welsh 
bards  for  hundreds  of  years  were  the  sole  surviving  representatives  of  the 
Druids.  Their  poems— numerous  manuscripts  of  whidi,  with  i^parent 
aathentioation  of  their  genuineness,  have  been  published  and  explained 
-^v»ntain  quite  fiill  accounts  of  the  tenets  of  Druidism,  which  was 
nowhere  else  so  thoroughly  systematized  and  established  as  in  uicient 
Bnlain.'  The  curious  reader  will  find  this  whole  subject  copiously  treated, 
Mkd  all  the  materials  furnished,  in  the  **  Myvyrian  Archesology  of  Wales," 
a  work  in  two  huge  volumes,  published  at  London  at  the  beginning 

•  1>iitiat,  Oeltio  Reeearches,  appendfz,  pp.  M8-6S1. 
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ef  th«  pfTOBOPt  century.  After  the  introdaotioQ  and  trinmf^  of  CSirie- 
tsuiity  in  Britain,  for  sereral  oentuiies  tke  two  syfttema  of  thought  and 
ntoal  mutually  influenced  each  other,  oorrapting  and  oomipted.^  A 
ftriking  example  m  point  is  tiiis.  The  notion  of  a  panitive  and  remedial 
ttanaqnigraiioD  belonged  to  Druidinn.  Kow,  Talieain,  a  funous  Welsh 
Sard  of  the  sizth  oentary,  locates  this  purifying  metempsychosis  in  the 
feff  fif  (%ar%tAamb/^  whence  the  soul  gradually  rises  again  to  felicity,  the 
«VT  for  it  faatying  been  opened  by  Ohrist !  Caationsly  eliminating  the 
Cfariitiaa  airhnirtaree,  the  following  outline,  which  we  epitomise  from  the 
pioneo*  of  modem  seholara  to  the  Welsh  Bardic  literature,  affords  ^a 
pretty  dear  knowledge  of  that  portion  of  the  Druidio  liieology  rdating 
to  tke  future  life. 

There  are,  says  one  of  the  Bardic  triads,  three  cisvleB  «f  existenoe. 
Fbil  the  CSrele  of  Infinity,  where  of  living  or  dead  there  is  nothing  but 
Ood,  and  which  none  but  Ood  can  traTerse.  Secondly,  the  Circle  of 
VetempBycbosia,  where  all  things  that  live  are  deriTed  from  death.  This 
orde  has  been  tKaTened  by  man.  Thirdly,  the  Grcle  of  Felicity,  where 
aU  thin^  spring  from  life.  This  cirde  man  shall  hereafter  traverse.  All 
SBknaied  beinga  originate  in  the  lowest  point  of  existence,  and,  by  regu- 
lar gradations  through  an  ascending  series  of  transmigrations,  rise  to  tJie 
highest  state  of  perfection  possible  for  finite  creatures.  Fate  reigns  in 
»n  the  states  below  that  of  humanity,  and  they  are  all  necessarily  evil. 
In  the  states  above  humanity,  on  the  contrary,  unmixed  good  so  prevails 
tbat  all  are  necessarily  good.  But  in  the  middle  state  of  humanity,  good 
and  evil  are  so  balanced  that  liberty  results ;  and  free  will  and  oonse- 
<|iient  responsibility  are  bom.  Beings  who  in  their  ascent  have  arrived 
•t  the  state  of  man,  if,  by  purity,  humility,  love,  and  righteousness,  they 
keep  die  laws  of  the  Creator,  will,  after  death,  rise  into  more  glorious 
spheres,  and  will  continue  to  rise  still  higher,  until  they  reach  the  final 
dMtination  of  complete  and  endless  happiness.  But  if,  while  in  the 
state  of  humanity,  one  perverts  his  reason  and  will,  and  attaches  himself 
to  €Til,  he  wilU  on  dying,  fall  into  such  a  state  of  animal  exlBtence  as 
enrresponds  with  the  baseness  of  his  soul.  This  baseness  may  be  so 
great  as  to  precipitate  him  to  the  lowest  point  of  being ;  but  he  shall 
Himb  thence  through  a  series  of  births  best  fitted  to  free  him  from  his 
«ril  propensities.  Restored  to  the  probationary  state,  he  may  fall  again ; 
Int.  though  this  should  occur  again  and  again  for  a  million  of  ages,  the 
path  to  happiness  still  remains  open,  and  he  shall  at  last  infallibly  arrive 
at  his  preordained  felicity,  and  fall  nevermore.  In  the  states  superior 
to  humanity,  the  soul  recovers  and  retains  the  entire  recollection  of  its 
fcrmer  lives. 

We  will  quote  a  few  Hhistrative  triads.  There  are  three  necessary  pur- 
P«i«e9  of  metempsychosis:   to  collect  the  materials  and  properties  of 


4  Ho'bart,  EtMay  on  tb«  Neo-Drnldfc  Ileresy  in  Britannia. 
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every  nature ;  to  collect  the  knowledge  of  every  thing ;  to  collect  power 
towards  removing  whatever  is  pernicious.  The  knowledge  of  three 
things  will  subdue  and  destroy  evil :  knowledge  of  its  cause,  its  mMture, 
and  its  operation.  Three  things  continually  dwindle  away :  the  Dark, 
the  False,  the  Dead.  Three  things  continually  increase :  Light,  Truth, 
Life. 

These  will  prevail,  and  finally  absorb  every  thing  else.  The  soul  is  aa 
inconceivably  minute  particle  of  the  most  refined  matter,  endowed  with 
indestructible  life,  at  the  dissolution  of  one  body  passing,  according  to  its 
merits,  into  a  higher  or  lower  stage  of  existence,  where  it  expands  itself 
into  that  form  which  its  acquired  propensities  necessarily  give  it,  or  into 
that  animal  in  which  such  propensities  naturally  reside.  The  ultimate 
states  of  happiness  are  ceaselessly  undergoing  the  most  delightful  reno- 
vations, without  which,  indeed,  no  finite  being  could  endure  the  tedium 
of  eternity.  These  are  not,  like  the  death  of  the  lower  states,  accom- 
panied by  a  suspension  of  memory  and  of  conscious  identity.  All  the 
innumerable  modes  of  existence,  after  being  cleansed  from  every  evil, 
will  forever  remain  as  beautiful  varieties  in  the  creation,  and  will  be 
equally  esteemed,  equally  happy,  equally  fathered  by  the  Creator.  The 
successive  occupation  of  these  modes  of  existence  by  the  celestial  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Circle  of  Felicity  will  be  one  of  the  ways  of  varying  what 
would  otherwise  be  the  intolerable  monotony  of  eternity.  The  creation 
is  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  progressive  operation  of  the  providence  of  God 
will  bring  every  being  up  from  the  great  Deep  to  the  point  of  liberty, 
and  will  at  last  secure  three  things  for  them:  namely,  what  is  most  bene- 
ficial, what  is  most  desired,  and  what  is  most  beautiful.  There  are  three 
stabilities  of  existence:  what  cannot  be  otherwise,  what  should  not  be 
otherwise,  what  cannot  be  imagined  better ;  and  in  these  all  shall  end,  in 
the  Circle  of  Felicity. 

Such  is  a  hasty  synopsis  of  what  here  concerns  us  in  the  theology  of 
the  Druids.  In  its  ground-germs  it  was,  it  seems  to  us,  unquestionably 
imported  into  Celtic  thought  and  Cymrian  song  from  that  prolific  and  im- 
memorial Hindu  mind  which  bore  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  aa  its 
fruit.  Its  ethical  tone,  intellectual  elevation,  and  glorious  climax  are  not 
unworthy  that  free  hierarchy  of  minstrel-priests  whose  teachings  were 
proclaimed,  as  their  assemblies  were  held,  "in  the  face  of  the  sun  and 
in  the  eye  of  the  light,''  and  whose  thrilling  motto  was,  "  Tbk  Truth 

▲GAINST  THB  WoRLD." 

The  latest  publication  on  the  subject  of  old  Welsh  literature  is 
"Taliesin;  or,  The  Bards  and  Druids  of  Britain."  The  author.  D.  W. 
Nash,  is  obviously  familiar  with  his  theme,  and  he  throws  much  light  on 
many  points  of  it.  His  ridicule  of  the  arbitrary  tenets  and  absurdities 
which  Davies,  Pughe,  and  others  have  taught  in  all  good  faith  as  Druidic 
lore  and  practice  is  richly  deserved.  But,  despite  the  learning  and 
acumen  displayed  in  his  able  and  valuable  volume,  we  must  think  Mr. 
Nash  goes  wholly  against  the  record  in  denying  the  doctrine  of  metem- 
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pirehoiis  to  the  Driiidic  system,  and  goes  clearly  beyond  the  record 
in  dttiging  £dwBfd  Williams  and  others  with  forgery  and  fraud  in  their 
reprosentatioiu  of  ancient  Bardic  doctrines.*  In  support  of  such  grave 
disrges  dh^et  evidenoe  is  needed ;  only  suspicious  circumstances  are  ad- 
inced.  The  non-existence  of  public  documents  is  perfectly  reconcilable 
with  the  existence  of  reliable  oral  accounts  preserved  by  the  initiated 
im,  one  of  whom  WilliaaiSy  with  seeming  sincerity,  claimed  to  be. 


CHAPTER  m. 

SCANDINAVIAN  DOCTRINE  OP  A  FUTURE  UFE. 

Makt  considerations  combine  to  make  it  seem  likely  that  at  an 
€«rlr  period  a  migration  took  place  from  Southern  Asia  to  Northern 
Eorope,  which  constituted  the  commencement  of  what  afterwards  grew 
to  be  the  great  Gothic  family.  The  correspondence  of  many  of  the  lead- 
ing doctrines  and  symbols  of  the  Scandinavian  mythology  with  well- 
known  Persian  and  Buddhist  notions — notions  of  a  purely  iancifiil  and 
aAitnffy  character — ^is  too  peculiar,  apparently,  to  admit  of  any  other 
expknation.^  But  the  germs  of  thought  and  imagination  transplanted 
thus  from  the  warm  and  gorgeous  dimes  of  the  East  to  the  snowy  moun- 
tiiiM  of  Norway  and  the  howling  ridges  ot  Iceland,  obtained  a  fresh  de- 
Tebpmenl  with  numerous  modifications  and  strange  additions,  from  the 
wm  life,  climate,  scenery,  and  customs  to  which  they  were  there  exposed. 
The  temptation  to  predatory  habits  and  strife,  the  necessity  for  an  in- 
tense though  fitftil  activity  arising  from  their  geographical  situation, 
the  fierce  spirit  nourished  in  them  by  their  actual  life,  the  tremendous 
phenomena  of  the  Arctic  world  around  them,^-a]l  these  influences 
bntk  out  to  our  view  in  the  poetry,  and  are  reflected  by  their  results  in 
the  refigion,  of  the  Northmen. 

From  tile  flame^world,  Mnspelheim,  in  the  south,  in  which  Surtur,  the 
<intd  fire-king,  sits  enthroned,  flowed  down  streams  of  heat.  From 
the  mist^world,  Niflheim,  in  the  north,  in  whose  central  caldron, 
Hrergelmir,  dwells  the  gloomy  dragon  Nidhdgg,  rose  floods  of  cold  vapor. 
Th«  fire  and  mist  meeting  in  the  yawning  abyss,  Ginungagap,  after 
Tarious  stages  of  transition,  formed  the  earth.  There  were  then  three 
pn^cipal  races  of  beings:  men,  whose  dwelling  was  Midgard;  Jotuns,  who 
i«ra|Hed  Utgard ;  and  the  .£sir,  whose  home  was  Asgard.  The  Jfituns, 
V  demons,  seem  to  have  been  originally  personiflcations  of  darkness, 
cold,  sad  storm, — ^the  disturbing  forces  of  nature, — ^whatever  is  hostile  to 

*raBtttn,  ok.  It.  1  VfeiMi  Kflonedy,  Aadeat  and  HiDdii  Mythology,  pp.  46S,  463-104. 
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froitfial  life  and  peaoe.  They  were  frostrgiantB  ranged  in  the  outer  Waetes 
around  the  habitable  fields  of  men.  The  iE^Bir,  or  gods,  on  the  other 
hand,  appear  to  have  been  personifioations  of  light,  and  law,  and  benig- 
nant power, — ^the  orderly  energies  of  the  universe.  Betwe^i  the  Jotuns 
and  the  .^ir  there  is  an  implacable  contest.'  The  rainbow,  BifrSst^  is  a 
bridge  leading  from  earth  up  to  the  skyey  dwelling-plaoe  of  the  JEeir ; 
and  their  sentinel,  Heimdall,— whose  senses  are  so  acute  that  he  can 
hear  the  grass  spring  in  the  meadows  and  the  wool  grow  on  the  backs  of 
the  sheep, — keeps  incessant  watch  upon  it. ,  Their  chief  deity,  the  father 
Zeus  of  the  Northern  pantheon,  was  Odin,  the  god  of  war,  who  wakened 
the  spirit  of  battle  by  flinging  his  spear  over  the  heads  of  the  people,  its 
inaudible  hiss  from  heaven  being  as  the  song  of  Ate  let  loose  on  earth. 
Next  in  rank  was  Thor,  the  personification  of  the  exploding  tem- 
pest. The  crashing  echoes  of  the  thunder  are  his  chariot-wheels  rattling 
through  the  cloudy  halls  of  Thrudheim.  Whenever  the  lightning  strikes 
a  cliff  or  an  iceberg,  then  Thor  has  flung  his  hammer,  Mjblnir,  at  a 
Jdtun's  head.  Balder  was  the  god  of  innocence  and  gentleness,  {airest, 
kindest,  purest  of  beings.  Light  emanated  from  him,  and  all  things 
loved  him.  After  Christianity  was  established  in  the  North,  Jesus  was 
called  the  White  Christ,  or  the  new  Balder.  The  appearance  of  Balder 
amidst  the  frenzied  and  bloody  divinities  of  the  Norse  creed  is  beautiful 
as  the  dew-cool  moon  hanging  calmly  over  the  lurid  storm  of  Vesuvius. 
He  was  entitled  the  "  Band  in  the  Wreath  of  the  Qods,"  because  with 
his  fftte  that  of  all  the  rest  was  bound  up.  His  death,  ominously  foretold 
from  eldest  ant;iquity,  would  be  the  signal  for  the  ruin  of  the  universe. 
Asa-Loki  was  the  Momus-Satan  or  Devil-Buffoon  of  the  Scandinavian 
mythology,  the  half-amusing,  half-horrible  embodiment  of  wit,  treachery, 
and  evil;  now  residing  with  the  gods  in  heaven,  now  accompanying 
Thor  on  his  fr^uent  adventures,  now  visiting  and  plotting  with  his  own 
kith  and  kin  in  frosty  Jt>tunheim,  beyond  the  earth-environing  sea,  or  in 
livid  Helheim  deep  beneath  the  domain  of  breathing  humanity.' 

With  a  J5tun  woman,  Angerbode,  or  Messenger  of  Evil,  Loki  begets 
three  fell  children.  The  first  is  Fenris,  a  savage  wol(  so  large  that 
nothing  but  space  can  hold  him.  The  second  is  J5rmungandur,  who,  with 
his  tail  in  his  mouth,  fills  the  circuit  of  the  ocean.  He  is  described  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott  as 

^That  grett  m*«m1c6,  treoMiidovB  oulM, 
Wlme  nooBtroiia  cirel«  girdi  the  warM." 

The  third  is  Hela,  the  grim  goddess  of  death,  whose  iterocious  aspect  is 
half  of  a  pale  blue  and  half  of  a  ghastly  white,  and  whose  empire, 
stretching  below  the  earth  through  Niflheim,  is  ftiU  of  freezing  vapors 


<  Thorpe,  Northern  Mythology,  vol.  it. 
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led  dlscomfortable  sights.  Her  residence  is  the  spacious  under-world ; 
bff  court-yard,  faintness ;  her  threshold,  precipice ;  her  door,  abyss ;  her 
h&ll,  pain :  her  table,  hunger ;  her  knife,  starvation ;  her  man-servant, 
(ieUv;  her  handmaid,  slowness;  her  bed,  sickness;  her  pillow,  anguish  ; 
uhi  her  canopy,  curse.  Still  lower  than  her  house  is  an  abode  yet  more 
f^rfol  and  loathsome.  In  Nastrond,  d^  strand  of  corpses,  stands  a  hall, 
the  conception  o^  which  is  prodigiously  awful  and  enormously  disgust- 
ing. It  is  plaited  of  serpents'  backs,  wattled  together  like  wicker-work, 
whose  heads  turn  inwards,  vomiting  poison.  In  the  lake  of  venom  thus 
(^•o^ited  within  these  immense  wriggling  walls  of  snakes  the  worst  of 
the  damned  wade  and  swim. 

High  np  in  the  sky  is  Odin's  hall,  the  magnificent  Vidhalla,  or  temple 
of  the  slain.  The  columns  supporting  its  ceiling  are  spears.  It  is  roofed 
whh  shields,  and  the  ornaments  on  its  benches  are  coats  of  mail.  The 
Valkjnrs  are  Odin's  battle-maids,  choosers  of  heroes  for  his  banquet- 
rooms.  With  helmets  on  their  heads,  in  bloody  harness,  mounted  on 
^hadony  steeds,  surrounded  by  meteoric  lightnings,  and  wielding 
flaming  swords,  they  hover  over  the  conflict  and  point  the  way  to  Val- 
halla to  the  warriors  who  fall.  The  valiant  souls  thus  received  to  Odin's 
presence  are  called  Einheriar,  or  the  elect.  The  Valkyrs,  as  white<;lad 
rjgins  with  flowing  ringlets,  wait  on  them  in  the  capacity  of  cup-bearers. 
Each  morning,  at  the  crowing  of  a  huge  gold-combed  cock,  the  well- 
inned  Einheriar  rush  through  Valhalla's  five  hundred  and  forty  doors 
i&to  a  great  court-yard,  and  pass  the  day  in  merciless  fighting.  However 
pierced  and  hewn  in  pieces  in  these  fearful  encounters,  at  evening  every 
wound  is  healed,  and  they  return  into  the  hall  whole,  and  are  seated, 
according  to  their  exploits,  at  a  luxurious  feast.  The  perennial  boar 
Schrimnir,  deliciously  cooked  by  Andrimnir,  though  devoured  every 
night,  is  whole  again  every  morning  and  ready  to  be  served  anew.  The 
two  highest  joys  these  terrible  berserkers  and  vikings  knew  on  earth 
composed  their  experience  in  heaven:  namely,  a  battle  by  day  and  a 
feart  by  night.  It  is  a  vulgar  error,  long  prevalent,  that  the  Valhalla 
hfTocfi  drink  out  of  the  skulls  of  their  enemies.  This  notion,  though 
^flen  refuted,  still  lingers  in  the  popular  mind.  It  arose  from  the  fiftlse 
^ivttlation  of  a  phrase  in  the  death-song  of  Ragnar  Lodbrok,  the  famous 
f€a-king,— "Soon  shall  we  drink  firom  the  curved  trees  of  the  head," — 
which,  as  a  figure  for  the  usual  drinking-horns,  was  erroneously  rendered 
ly  Olaus  Wormius,  "Soon  shall  we  drink  from  the  hollow  cups  of 
fkuDs/'  j^  |g  nQ^  f^Q  heads  of  men,  but  the  horns  of  beasts,  from  which 
\lt  Einheriar  quaff  Heidrun's  mead.^ 

Xo  women  being  ever  mentioned  as  gainix^;  admission  to  Valhalla  or 
joming  in  the  joys  of  the  Einheriar,  some  writers  have  affirmed  that, 
^'^^^'rding  to  the  Scandinavian  fiuth,  women  had  no  immortal  souls,  or,  at 
^  events,  were  excluded  from  heaven.    The  charge  is  as  baseless  in  this 
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instance  as  when  brought  against  MohammedaniBm.  Valhalla  was  the 
exclusive  abode  of  the  most  daring  champions;  but  Valhalla  was  not  tbe 
whole  of  heaven.  Vingolf,  the  Hall  of  Friends,  stood  beside  the  Hall  of 
the  Slain,  aad  waa  the  atsemUing^f^aoe  of  the  goddeaaes.'  There,  in  tlie 
palace  of  Freya,  the  souls  of  noble  women  were  received  after  death.  The 
elder  £dda  says  that  Thor  guided  Roska,  a  swift-footed  peasant^l  who 
had  attended  him  as  a  servant  on  various  excursions,  to  Freya's  bower, 
where  she  was  welcomed,  and  where  she  remained  forever.  The  virgin 
goddess  GeQone,  the  Northern  Diana,  also  had  a  residence  in  heaven, 
and  all  who  died  maidens  repaired  thither.*  The  presence  of  virgin 
throngs  with  Ge^one,  and  the  society  of  noble  matrons  in  Vingolf,  shed, 
a  tender  gleam  across  the  carnage  and  carousal  of  Valhalla.  More  is  said 
of  the  latter — ^the  former  is  scarcely  visible  to  us  noW—because  the  only 
record  we  have  of  the  Norse  faith  is  that  contained  in  the  fragmentary 
strains  of  ferocious  Skalds,  who  sang  chiefly  to  warriors,  and  the  staple 
matter  of  whose  songs  was  feats  of  martial  prowess  or  entertaining  mytho- 
logical stories.  Furthermore,  there  is  above  the  heaven  of  the  .£sir  a 
yet  higher  heaven,  the  abode  of  the  far-removed  and  inscrutable  being, 
the  rarely-named  Omnipotent  One,  the  true  All-Father,  who  is  at  last  to 
come  forth  above  the  ruins  of  the  universe  to  judge  and  sentence  all 
creatures  and  to  rebuild  a  better  world.  In  this  highest  region  towers 
the  imperishable  gold-roofed  hall,  Gimle,  brighter  than  the  sun.  There 
is  no  hint  anywhere  in  the  Skaldic  strains  that  good  women  are  repulsed 
from  this  dwelling. 

According  to  the  rude  morality  of  the  people  and  the  time,  the  con- 
trasted conditions  of  admission  to  the  upper  paradise  or  condemnation 
to  the  infernal  realm  were  the  admired  virtues  of  strength,  open-handed 
frankness,  reckless  audacity,  or  the  hated  vices  of  feebleness,  cowardice, 
deceit,  humility.  Those  who  have  won  fame  by  puissant  feats  and  who 
die  in  battle  are  snatched  by  the  Valkyrs  from  the  sod  to  Valhalla.  To 
die  in  arms  is  to  be  chosen  of  Odin, — 

"In  whose  hall  of  gold 
The  8teel-«Iad  ghosts  their  wonted  ofgles  hold. 
Some  taunting  Jest  begets  the  war  of  words: 
In  clamorous  fnj  they  giasp  their  gleamy  swords, 
And,  as  npon  the  earth,  with  fierce  delight 
By  turns  renew  the  banquet  and  the  fight" 

All,  on  the  contrary,  who,  after  lives  of  ignoble  labor  or  despicable  ease, 
die  of  sickness,  sink  from  their  beds  to  the  dismal  house  of  Hela.  In 
this  gigantic  vaulted  cavern  the  air  smells  like  a  newly-stirred  grave ; 
damp  fogs  rise,  hollow  sighs  are  heard,  the  only  light  comes  from  funeral 
tapers  held  by  skeletons ;  the  hideous  queen,  whom  Thor  eulogizes  as  the 
Soourger  of  Cowards,  sits  on  a  throne  of  skulls,  and  sways  a  sceptre, 
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Slide  of  a  dead  man's  bone  bleached  in  the  moonlight,  over  a  oountless 
zonltitiide  of  iliiYering  ghostsJ  But  the  Norse  moralisto  plunge  to  a  yet 
darker  doom  those  guilty  of  penury,  murder,  or  adultery.  In  Nastrond'a 
grkly  hall,  which  is  shaped  of  serpents'  spines,  and  through  whose  loop- 
holes drops  of  poison  drip,  where  no  sunlight  ever  reaches,  they  welter  in 
a  vakom-sea  and  are  gnawed  by  the  dragon  Nidh^gg.'  In  a  word,  what 
to  die  crude  moral  sense  of  the  martial  Goth  seemed  piety,  virtue,  led  to 
liesTsn;  whaife  seemed  blasphemy,  baseness,  led  to  helL 

The  kmg  war  between  good  and  evil,  light  and  darkness,  order  and 
<iiBoord,  theJRar  and  the  JStuns,  was  at  last  to  reaoha  fatal  crisis  and  end 
in  one  uurersal  battle,  called  Bagnardkur,  or  the  "  Twilight  of  the  Gods,'' 
whose  resoii  would  be  the  total  destruction  of  the  present  creation.  For- 
tentooB  ittWf«ga  of  this  dread  encounter  were  abroad  among  all  beings. 
A  ahuddering  anticipation  of  it  sat  in  a  lowering  frown  of  shadow  on  the 
brows  of  the  deities.  In  preparation  for  Ragnarakur,  both  parties  anx- 
boaly  secored  all  the  allies  they  could.  Odin  therefore  joyously  welcomes 
erery  valiant  vranior  to  Valhalla,  as  a  recruit  for  his  hosts  on  that  day 
when  Fenris  shall  break  loose.  When  H4kon  Jarl  fell,  the  Valkyrs 
shouted,  "  Now  does  the  force  of  the  gods  grow  stronger  when  they  have 
brought  HAkon  to  their  home."  A  Skald  makes  Odin  say,  on  the  death 
of  £ing  Eirik  Blood-Axe^  as  an  excuse  for  permitting  such  a  hero  to  be 
ibin,  "Our  lot  is  uncertain:  the  gray  wolf  gazes  on  the  host  of  the 
gods;"  that  IB,  we  shall  need  help  at  Bagnarokur.  But  as  all  the  brave 
and  msgnaniTnoua  champions  received  to  Valhalla  were  enlisted  on  the 
ade  of  the  JEmr,  so  all  the  miserable  cowards,  invalids,  and  wretches 
doomed  to  Hela's  house  would  fight  for  the  Jtituns.  From  day  to  day 
the  ofyposed  armies,  above  and  below,  increase  in  numbers.  Some  grow 
impatient,  some  tretnble.  When  Balder  dies,  and  the  ship  Nagelfra  is 
completed^  the  hour  of  infinite  suspense  will  strike.  Nagelfra  is  a  vessel 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  hosts  of  frost-giants  to  the  battle.  It  is  to  be 
buih  of  dead  men's  nails :  therefore  no  one  should  die  with  unpaired 
sails,  for  if  he  does  he  furnishes  materials  for  the  construction  of  that 
fiiup  which  men  and  gods  wish  to  have  finished  as  late  as  possible.* 

At  length  Jjoiki  treacherously  compasses  the  murder  of  Balder.  The 
frightful  foreboding  which  at  once  flies  through  all  hearts  finds  voice  in 
the  dark  "  Baven  Song"  of  Odin.  Having  chanted  this  obscure  wail 
in  heaven,  he  mounts  his  horse  and  rides  down  the  bridge  to  Helheim. 
With  resisdesB  incantations  he  raises  from  the  grave,  where  she  has  been 
interred  for  ages,  wrapt  in  snows,  wet  with  the  rains  and  the  dews,  an 
aged  vala  or  prophetess,  and  forces  her  to  answer  his  questions.  With 
ippslling  replies  he  returns  home,  galloping  up  the  sky.  And  now  the 
enck  of  doom  is  at  hand.  Heimdall  hurries  up  and  down  the  bridge 
BifirSst,  blowing  his  horn  till  its  rousing  blasts  echo  through  the  universe. 
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The  wolf  Skdlly  from  whose  pursuit  the  lightened  sua  hat  fled  round 
the  heavens  sinoe  the  first  dawn,  overtakes  and  devours  his  bright  prey. 
Nagelfra,  with  the  Jatun  hosts  on  board,  sails  swiftly  from  Utgard.  Loiu 
advances  at  the  head  of  the  troops  of  Hela.  Fenris  snaps  his  chain  and 
rushes  forth  with  jaws  so  extended  that  the  upper  touches  the  firma- 
ment, while  the  under  rests  on  the  earth;  and  he  would  open  them 
wider  if  there  were  room.  Jormungandur  writhes  his  entire  length 
around  Midgard,  and,  lifting  his  head,  blows  venom  over  air  and  sea. 
Suddenly,  in  the  south,  heaven  cleaves  asunder,  and  throuf^  the  breach 
the  sons  of  Muspel,  the  flame-genii,  i-ide  out  on  horseback  with  Surtur 
at  their  head,  his  sword  outflashing  the  sun.  Now  Odin  leads  forward 
the  Mar  and  the  Einheriar,  and  on  the  predestined  plain  of  Vigrid  the 
strife  commences.  Heimdall  and  Loki  mutually  slsy  each  other.  Thor 
kills  Jormungandur;  but  as  the  monster  expires  he  belches  a  flood  of 
venom,  under  which  the  matchless  thunder-god  staggers  and  fidls  dead. 
Fenris  swallows  Odin,  but  is  instantly  rent  in  twain  by  Vidar,  the  strong 
silent  one,  Odin's  dumb  son,  who  well  avenges  his  ftither  on  the  wolf  hy 
splitting  the  jaws  that  devoured  him.  Then  Surtur  slings  fire  abroad, 
and  the  reek  rises  around  all  things.  Iggdrasill,  the  great  Ash-Tree  of 
Existence,  totters,  but  stands.  All  below  perishes.  Finally,  the  un- 
namable  Mighty  One  appears,  to  judge  the  good  and  the  bad.  The 
former  hie  from  fading  Valhalla  to  eternal  Gimle,  where  all  joy  is  to  be 
theirs  forever;  the  latter  are  stormed  down  from  Hela  to  Nastrond,  there, 
"under  curdling  mists,  in  a  snaky  marsh  whose  waves  freeze  black  and 
thaw  in  blood,  to  be  scared  forever,  for  punishment,  with  terrors  ever 
new.''  All  strife  vanishes  in  endless  peace.  By  the  power  of  All-Father, 
a  new  earth,  green  and  fair,  shoots  up  from  the  sea,  to  be  inhabited  by  a 
new  race  of  men  free  from  sorrow.  The  foul,  spotted  dragon  Nidhogg 
flies  over  the  plains,  bearing  corpses  and  Death  itself  away  upon  his  wings, 
and  sinks  out  of  sight.  ^® 

It  has  generally  been  asserted,  in  consonance  with  the  foregoing  view, 
that  the  Scandinavians  believed  that  the  good  and  the  bad,  respectively  in 
Gimle  and  Nastrond,  would  experience  everlasting  rewards  and  punish*- 
ments.  But  Blackwell,  the  recent  editor  of  Percy's  translation  of  Mallet's 
Northern  Antiquities  as  published  in  Bohn's  Antiquarian  Library, 
argues  with  great  force  against  the  correctness  of  the  assertion.^  The 
point  is  dubious ;  but  it  is  of  no  great  importance,  since  we  know  that 
the  spirit  and  large  outlines  of  their  faith  have  been  reliably  set 
forth.  That  fidth,  rising  from  the  impetuous  blood  and  rude  mind  of 
the  martial  race  of  the  North,  gathering  wonderful  embellishments  from 
the  glowing  imagination  of  the  Skalds,  reacting,  doubly  nourished  the 
fierce  valor  and  fervid  fancy  from  which  it  sprang.  It  drove  the  dragon- 
prows  of  the  Vikings  marauding  over  the  seas.  It  rolled  the  Gotha' 
conquering  squadrons  across  the  nations,  from  the  shores  of  Finland  and 
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8kager-Back  to  the  foot  of  tbe  Pyrenees  an4  th^  gates  of  Borne.  The 
fcfy  taodtj  with  which  it  bkized  CQUNuned  itself  and  the  conquest  of 
the  fiiekering  &ith  by  ChriBtuuiitiy  wa^  easy.  During  the  dominion  of 
this  Fftligion,  the  earnest  sincerity  with  which  its  disciples  received  it 
tfipetas  alike  from  the  fearful  enterprises  it  prompted  them  to,  the  iron 
hafdihood  and  immeasurable  contempt  of  death  it  inspired  in  them« 
and  the  saperstitious  observances  which,  with  pains  and  expenses,  they 
tcmpolouflly  kept.  They  buried,  with  the  dead,  gold,  useful  implements, 
oniamenta^  that  they  might  descend,  furnished  and  shining,  to  the 
halb  of  HeJjL  With  a  chieftain  they  buried  a  pompous  horse  and  splendid 
snaoTt  that  he  might  ride  like  a  warrior  into  YalhaUa.  The  true  Scandi- 
Darias,  by  age  or  sickness  deprived  of  dying  in  battle,  ran  himself 
tiuoogh,  or  flung  himself  from  a  precipice,  in  this  manner  to  make 
amends  for  not  expiring  in  armed  strife,  if  haply  thus  he  might  snatch 
a  laie  seat  among  the  Einheriar.  With  the  same  motive  the  dying  sea? 
king  had  himself  laid  on  his  ship,  alone,  and  launched  away,  with  out- 
fitrelched  safls,  with  a  slow  fire  i^  the  hold,  which,  when  he  was  fairly  out 
at  sea,  should  flame  up  and,  as  Carlyle  says,  "worthily  bury  the  old  hero 
at  once  in  the  sky  and  in  the  ocean.''  Surely  then,  if  ever,  "  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  suffered  violence,  and  the  violent  took  it  by  force/' 


CHAPTER    IV. 

£TBX78CAN  DOCTRINE  OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

Altbouoh  the  living  form  and  written  annals  of  Etruria  perished 
thousandfl  of  yean  ago,  and  although  but  slight  references  to  her  affiiirs 
have  come  down  to  us  in  the  documents  of  contemporary  nations,  yet, 
throagh  a  comparatively  recent  acquisition  of  facts,  we  have  quite  a 
dtsonct  and  satisfactory  knowledge  of  her  condition  and  experience 
wben  her  power  was  palmiest.  We  follow  the  ancient  Etruscans  from 
the  cradle  to  the  tomb,  perceiving  their  v^ous  national  costumes,  pecu- 
itsr  physio^omies,  names  and  relationships,  houses,  furniture,  ranks, 
avocationB,  games,  dying  scenes,  burial-processions,  and  funeral  festivals. 
And,  further  than  this,  we  follow  their  souls  into  the  world  to  come, 
behold  them  in  the  hands  of  good  or  evil  spirits,  brought  to  judgment 
and  then  awarded  their  deserts  of  bliss  or  woe.  This  knowledge  has  been 
<ierived  from  their  sepulchres,  which  still  resist  the  corroding  hand  of 
Time  when  nearly  every  thing  else  Etruscan  has  mingled  with  the  ground. ' 
Ihey  hewed  their  tombs  in  the  living  roqk  of  cli^  and  hills,  or  reared  them 
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of  maasiye  maBonry.  They  painted  or  carved  the  walls  with  descriptiTe 
and  symbolic  scenes,  and  crowded  their  interiors  with  sarcophagi,  cine- 
rary urns,  vases,  goblets,  mirrors,  and  a  thousand  other  articles  covered 
with  paintings  and  sculptures  rich  in  information  of  their  authors.  From 
a  study  of  these  things,  lately  disinterred  in  immense  quantities,  has  been 
constructed,  for  the  most  part,  our  present  acquaintance  with  this  ancient 
people.  Strange  that,  when  the  whole  scene  of  life  has  passed  away,  a 
sepulchral  world  should  survive  and  open  itself  to  reveal  the  past  and  in- 
struct the  future!  We  seem  to  see,  rising  from  her  tombs,  and  moving 
solemnly  among  the  mounds  where  all  she  knew  or  cared  for  has  for  so 
many  ages  been  inumed,  the  ghost  of  a  mighty  people.  With  dejected 
air  she  leans  on  a  ruined  temple  and  muses;  and  her  shadowy  tears  fall 
silently  over  what  was  and  is  not. 

The  Etruscans  were  accustomed  to  bury  their  deceased  outside  their 
walls ;  and  sometimes  the  city  of  the  living  was  thus  surrounded  by  a 
far-reaching  city  of  the  dead.  At  this  day  the  decaying  fronts  of  the 
houses  of  the  departed,  for  miles  upon  miles  along  the  road,  admonish 
the  living  traveller.  These  stone-hewn  sepulchres  crowd  nearly  every 
hill  and  glen.  Whole  acres  of  them  are  also  found  upon  the  plains, 
covered  by  several  feet  of  earth,  where  every  spring  the  plough  passes 
over  them,  and  every  autumn  the  harvest  waves ;  but  the  dust  beneath 
reposes  well,  and  knows  nothing  of  this. 

**  Time  bnriea  gn^ea.    How  itrange  I  a  buried  grare  I 
Death  cannot  fbom  more  death  its  own  dead  empire  MtTe." 

The  houses  of  the  dead  were  built  in  imitation  of  the  houses  of  the  living, 
only  on  a  smaller  scale  ;  and  the  interior  arrangements  were  so  closely 
copied  that  it  is  said  the  resemblance  held  in  all  but  the  light  of  day 
and  the  sound  and  motion  of  life.    The  images  painted  or  etched  on  the 
urns  and  sarcophagi  that  fill  the  sepulchres  were  portraits  of  the  deceased, 
iiccurate  likenesses,  varying  with  age,  sex,  features,  and  expression. 
These  personal  portraits  were  taken  and  laid  up  here,  doubtless,  to 
preserve  their  remembrance  when  the  original  had  crumbled  to  ashes. 
What  a  touching  voice  is  this  from  antiquity,  telling  us  that  our  poor, 
fond  human  nature  was  ever  the  same !    The  heart  longed  to  be  kept 
still  in  remembrance  when  the  mortal  frame  was  gone.    But  how  vain     ' 
the  wish  beyond  the  vanishing  circle  of  hearts  that  returned  its  love !     ' 
For,  as  we  wander  through  those  sepulchres  now,  thousands  of  faces     ' 
thus  preserved  look  down  upon  us  with   a   mute  plea,   when   every     I 
vestige  of  their  names  and  characters  is  forever  lost,  and  their  very  dust     I 
scattered  long  ago.  I 

Along  the  sides  of  the  burial-chamber  were  ranged  massive  stone     I 
shelves,  or  sometimes  benches,  or  tables,  upon  which  the  dead  were  laid 
in  a  reclining  posture,  to  sleep  their  long  sleep.    It  often  happens  that 
on  these  rocky  biers  lie  the  helmet,  breastplate,  greaves,  signet-ring,  and 
weapons,— or,  if  it  be  a  female,  the  necklace,  ear-rings,  bracelet,  and  other 
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ornament8,~-each  in  its  relative  place,  when  the  body  they  once  encased 
or  adorned  has  not  left  a  single  fragment  behind.  An  antiquary  once, 
digging  for  discoveries,  chanced  to  break  through  the  ceiling  of  a  tomb. 
He  looked  in;  and  there,  to  quote  his  own  words,  "I  beheld  a  warrior 
stretched  on  a  couch  of  rock,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  saw  him  vanish 
under  my  eyes ;  for,  as  the  air  entered  the  cemetery,  the  armor,  thoroughly 
oxydned,  crumbled  away  into  most  minute  particles,  and  in  a  short  time 
scaircely  a  tnuce  of  what  I  had  seen  was  left  on  the  couch.  It  is  im- 
possible to  express  the  effect  this  sight  produced  upon  me.'' 

An  important  element  in  the  religion  of  Etruria  was  the  doctrine 
of  Genii,  a  system  of  household  deities  who  watched  over  the  fortunes 
of  individuals  and  families,  and  who  are  continually  shown  on  the 
engrsvings  in  the  sepulchres  as  guiding,  or  actively  interested  in,  all 
the  incidents  that  happen  to  those  under  their  care.  It  was  supposed 
that  every  person  had  two  gemi  allotted  to  him,  one  inciting  him  to  good 
deeds,  the  other  to  bad,  and  both  accompanying  him  after  death  to  the 
judgment  to  give  in  their  testimony  and  turn  the  scales  of  his  fate. 
This  belief,  sincerely  held,  would  obviously  wield  a  powerful  influence 
over  tiieir  feelings  in  the  conduct  of  life. 

The  doctrine  concerning  the  gods  that  prevailed  in  this  ancient  nation 
is  learned  partly  from  the  classic  authors,  partly  from  sepulchral  monu- 
mental remains.  It  was  somewhat  allied  to  that  of  Egypt,  but  much 
more  to  that  of  Borne,  who  indeed  derived  a  considerable  portion  of  her 
mythology  from  this  source.  As  in  other  pagan  countries,  a  multitude 
of  deities  were  worshipped  here,  each  having  his  peculiar  office,  form  of 
representation,  and  cycle  of  traditions.  It  would  be  useless  to  specify 
iXV  The  goddess  of  Fate  was  pictured  with  wings,  showing  her  swift- 
ness, and  with  a  hammer  and  nail,  to  typify  that  her  decrees  were  un- 
alterably fixed.  The  name  of  the  supreme  god  was  Tinia.  He  was  the 
central  power  of  the  world  of  divinities,  and  was  always  represented, 
like  Japiter  Tonans,  with  a  thunderbolt  in  his  hand.  There  were  twelve 
great  '^  consenting  gods,''  composing  the  council  of  Tinia,  and  called 
'*  The  Senators  of  Heaven."  They  were  pitiless  beings,  dwelling  in  the 
inmost  recesses  of  heaven,  whose  names  it  was  not  lawfid  to  pronounce. 
Yet  they  were  not  deemed  eternal,  but  were  supposed  to  rise  and  fall 
together.  There  was  another  class,  called  *'  The  Shrouded  Gods,''  still 
more  awfal,  potent,  and  mysterious,  ruling  all  things,  and  much  like  the 
inscnitable  Necessity  that  filled  the  dark  background  of  the  old  Greek 
religion.  Last,  but  most  feared  and  most  prominent  in  the  Etruscan 
mind,  were  the  rulers  of  the  lower  regions,  Mantus  and  Mania,  the  king 
sad  queen  of  the  undex^world.  Mantus  was  figured  as  an  old  man, 
wearing  a  crown,  with  wings  at  his  shoulders,  and  a  torch  reversed  in  his 
hand.  Hania  was  a  fearful  personage,  frequently  propitiated  with  human 
acrifioes.    Hacrobius  says  boys  were  offered  up  at  Jier  annual  festival  for 

t  XUner,  Die  JStnnlnr,  bach  lU.  kap.  W.  sects.  7-li. 
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a  long  time,  till  the  beads  of  onions  and  poppies  were  substituted.'  Inti* 
mately  oonnected  witb  these  divinities  was  Charun,  their  chief  minister, 
the  conductor  of  souls  into  the  realm  of  the  future,  whose  dread  image, 
hideous  as  the  imagination  could  conceive,  is  constantly  introduced  in 
the  sepulchral  pictures,  and  who  with  his  attendant  demons  well  illustrates 
the  terrible  character  of  the  superstition  which  first  created,  then  deified, 
and  then  trembled  before  him.  Who  can  become  acquainted  with  sucli 
horrors  as  these  without  drawing  a  freer  breath,  and  feeling  a  deeper 
gratitude  to  God,  as  he  remembers  how,  for  many  centuries  now,  the 
religion  of  love  has  been  redeeming  man  from  subterranean  darkness, 
hatred,  and  fright,  to  the  happiness  and  peace  of  good-will  and  trust  in 
the  sweet,  sunlit  air  of  day  1 

That  a  belief  in  a  ftiture  existence  formed  a  prominent  and  con- 
trolling feature  in  the  creed  of  the  Etruscans^  is  abundantly  shown  by 
the  contents  of  their  tombs.  They  would  never  have  produced  and 
preserved  paintings,  tracings,  types,  of  such  a  character  and  in  such 
quantities,  had  not  the  doctrines  they  shadow  forth  possessed  a  ruling 
hold  upon  their  hopes  and  fears.  The  symbolic  representations  con- 
nected with  this  subject  may  be  arranged  in  several  classes.  First,  there 
is  an  innumerable  variety  of  death-bed  scenes, — ^many  of  them  of  the 
most  touching  and  pathetic  character,  such  as  witnesses  say  can  scarcely 
be  looked  upon  without  tears,  others  of  the  most  appalling  nature,  show- 
ing perfect  abandonment  to  fright,  screams,  sobbing,  and  despair.  The 
last  hour  is  described  under  all  circumstances,  coming  to  all  sorts  of 
persons,  prince,  priest,  peasant,  man,  mother,  and  child.  Patriarchs  are 
dying  surrounded  by  groups  in  every  posture  of  grief;  friends  are  waving 
a  mournful  farewell  to  their  weeping  lovers;  wives  are  torn  from  the 
embrace  of  their  husbands;  some  seem  resigned  and  willingly  going, 
others  reluctant  and  driven  in  terror. 

Tl\e  next  series  of  engravings  contain  descriptions  and  emblems  of 
the  departure  of  the  soul  from  this  world,  and  of  its  passage  into  the 
next.  There  are  various  symbols  of  this  mysterious  transition:  one  is 
a  snake  with  a  boy  riding  upon  its  back,  its  amphibious  nature 
plainly  typifying  the  twofold  existence  allotted  to  man.  The  soul  is 
also  often  shown  muffled  in  a  veil  and  travelling-garb,  seated  upon  a 
horse,  and  followed  by  a  slave  carrying  a  large  sack  of  provisions, — an 
emblem  of  the  long  and  dreary  journey  about  to  be  taken.  Horses  are 
depicted  harnessed  to  cars  in  which  disembodied  spirits  are  seated, — 
a  token  of  the  swift  ride  of  the  dead  to  their  doom.  Sometimes  the 
soul  is  gently  invited,  or  led,  by  a  good  spirit,  sometimes  beaten,  or 
dragged  away,  by  the  squalid  and  savage  Charun,  the  horrible  death- 
king,  or  one  of  his  ministers ;  sometimes  a  good  and  an  evil  spirit  are 
seen  contending  for  the  soul ;  sometimes  the  soul  is  seen,  on  its  knees, 
beseeching  the  aid  of  its  good  genius  and  grasping  at  his  departing  wing, 

•  Satumal.  lib;  I.  eap.  7.       *  Dennis,  Oitles  Mid  OemetedM  of  EtnixiA,  ct.  xlL 
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as,  with  averted  face,  he  is  retiring;  and  sometimes  the  good  and  the 
evil  spirits  are  leading  it  away  together,  to  abide  the  sentence  of  the  tri* 
banal  of  Mantns.  Whole  companies  of  souls  are  also  set  forth  marching 
in  piocxeBion,  under  the  guidance  of  a  winged  genius,  to  their  subter- 
ranean abod& 

Fmally,  there  is  a  class  of  representations  depicting  the  ultimate  fate 
of  souLi  after  judgment  has  been  passed.  Some  are  shown  seated  at 
banquet*  in  lull  ez^joyment,  according  to  their  ideas  of  bhss.  Some  are 
»hown  undergoing  punishment,  beaten  with  hammers,  stabbed  and  torn 
by  black  demons.  There  are  no  proofs  that  the  Etruscans  believed  in 
the  translation  of  any  soul  to  the  abode  of  the  gods  above  the  sky,  no 
Mgns  of  any  path  rising  to  the  supernal  heaven;  but  they  clearly  ex- 
pected just  discriminations  to  be  made  in  the  under-world.  Into  that 
reabn  many  gates  are  shown  leading,  some  of  them  peaceful,  inviting, 
surrounded  by  apparent  emblems  of  deliverance,  rest,  and  blessedness ; 
others  yawning,  terrific,  engirt  by  the  heads  of  gnashing  beasts  and 
furies  threatening  their  victim. 

**  Sliown  la  the  progreM  of  fhe  gaUtj  soul 
Wnm  euth*i  vorn  thrmhold  to  th«  throne  of  doom; 
Here  the  black  genivi  to  the  dinul  goal 
"Dn^  the  wan  spectre  from  the  nnsheltering  tomb, 
While  ftT>m  the  side  it  never  more  may  warn 
The  better  angel,  eorrowing,  fleea  forlorn. 
Then  (doeed  the  eighth)  eeren  yawning  gatee  reveal 
The  aereDCDld  anguish  that  awalta  the  loet. 
Clowd  the  eighth  gate,— for  there  the  happy  dwelL 
No  c^mpae  of  joy  beyond  makes  horror  lesa." 

In  these  lines,  from  Bulwer's  learned  and  ornate  epic  of  King  Arthur, 
the  dire  severity  of  the  Etruscan  doctrine  of  a  future  life  is  well  indi- 
cated, with  the  local  imagery  of  some  parts  of  it,  and  the  impenetrable 
ofascority  which  enwraps  the  great  sequel. 


CHAPTER    V. 

EOTPTIAN  DOCTRINE  OF  A  FUTUBB  LIFE. 

Is  attempting  to  understand  the  conceptions  of  the  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  Egypt  on  the  suly'ect  of  a  future  life,  we  are  first  met  by  the 
inquiry  why  they  took  such  great  pains  to  preserve  the  bodies  of  their 
dead.  It  has  been  supposed  that  no  common  motive  could  have  ani- 
znated  them  to  such  lavish  expenditure  of  money,  time,  and  labor  as 
the  process  of  embalming  required.  It  has  been  taken  for  granted  that 
only  some  recondite  theological  consideration  could  explain  this  pheno- 
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menon.  Accordingly,  it  is  now  the  popular  belief  that  the  Egyptians 
were  so  scrupulous  in  embalming  their  dead  and  storing  them  in  repo- 
sitories of  eternal  stone,  because  they  believed  that  the  departed  souls 
would  at  some  future  time  come  back  and  revivify  their  former  bodies, 
if  these  were  kept  from  decay.  This  hypothesis  seems  to  us  as  false  as  it 
is  gratuitous.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  evidence  of  it  whatever, — 
neither  written  testimony  nor  circumstantial  hint.  Herodotus  tells  us, 
"The  Egyptians  say  the  soul,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  always 
enters  into  some  other  animal  then  born,  and,  having  passed  in  rotation 
through  the  various  terrestrial,  aquatic,  and  serial  beings,  again  enters 
the  body  of  a  man  then  born."^  There  is  no  assertion  that,  at  the  end 
of  the  three  thousand  years  occupied  by  this  circuit,  the  soul  will  re-enter 
its  former  body.  The  plain  inference,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  it  will  be 
bom  in  a  new  body,  as  at  each  preceding  step  in  the  series  of  its  trans- 
migrations. Secondly,  the  mutilation  of  the  body  in  embalming  forbids 
the  belief  in  its  restoration  to  life.  The  brain  was  extracted,  and  the 
skull  stuffed  with  cotton.  The  entrails  were  taken  out,  and  sometimes, 
according  to  Porphyry'  and  Plutarch,'  thrown  into  the  Nile ;  sometimes, 
as  modern  examinations  have  revealed,  bound  up  in  four  packages  and 
either  replaced  in  the  cavity  of  the  stomach  or  laid  in  four  vases  beside 
the  mummy.  It  is  absurd  to  attribute,  without  clear  cause,  to  an  en- 
lightened people  the  belief  that  these  stacks  of  brainless,  eviscerated 
mummies,  dried  and  shrunken  in  ovens,  coated  with  pitch,  bound  up 
in  a  hundredfold  bandages,  would  ever  revive,  and,  inhabited  by  the 
same  souls  that  fled  them  thirty  centuries  before,  again  walk  the  streets 
of  Thebes!  Besides,  a  third  consideration  demands  notice.  By  the 
theory  of  metempsychosis  —  universally  acknowledged  to  have  been 
held  by  the  Egyptians — ^it  is  taught  that  souls  at  death,  either  imme- 
diately, or  after  a  temporary  sojourn  in  hell  or  heaven  has  struck  the 
balance  of  their  merits,  are  born  in  fresh  bodies ;  never  that  they  return 
into  their  old  ones.  But  the  point  is  set  beyond  controversy  by  the 
discovery  of  inscriptions,  accompanying  pictures  of  scenes  illustrating 
the  felicity  of  blessed  souls  in  heaven,  to  this  effect: — "Their  bodies 
shall  repose  in  their  tombs  forever;  they  live  in  the  celestial  regions 
eternally,  ei\joying  the  presence  of  the  Supreme  God."*  A  writer  on 
this  subject  says,  **  A  people  who  believed  in  the  transmigration  of  souls 
would  naturally  take  extraordinary  pains  to  preserve  the  body  from 
putrefaction,  in  the  hope  of  the  soul  again  joining  the  body  it  had 
quitted."  The  remark  is  intrinsically  untrue,  because  the  doctrine  of 
transmigration  coexists  in  reconciled  belief  with  the  observed  law  of 
birth,  infancy,  and  growth,  not  with  the  miracle  of  transition  into  re- 
viving corpses.  The  notion  is  likewise  historically  refitted  by  the  fact 
that  the  believers  of  that  doctrine  in  the  thronged  East  have  never  pre- 

1  Herod,  lib.  11.  cap.  123.       *  De  Abstinentia,  lib.  It.  cap.  10.       *  Banqnet  of  tbe  Beren  Wise  Men. 
4  GhampoUkm,  Deacr.  de  I'^gypte,  Antiq.  torn  11.  p.  182.  Stnarf  s  Trans,  of  Oreppo's  Xisay,  p.  282. 
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serred  the  body,  but  at  once  buried  or  burned  it.  The  whole  Egyptian 
theology  is  much  more  closely  allied  to  the  Hindu,  which  excluded,  than 
to  the  Persian,  which  emphasized,  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

Another  theory  which  has  been  devised  to  explain  the  purpose  of 
Egyptian  embalming,  is  that  "  it  was  to  unite  the  soul  permanently  to 
its  body,  and  keep  the  yital  principle  from  perishing  or  transmigrating: 
the  body  and  soul  ran  together  through  the  journey  of  the  dead  and  its 
dre%d  ordeaJL"^  This  arbitrary  guess  is  incredible.  The  preservation  of 
the  body  does  not  appear  in  any  way — not  even  to  the  rawest  fancy — to 
detain  or  unite  the  soul  with  it ;  for  the  thought  is  unavoidable  that  it 
id  precisely  the  absence  of  the  soul  which  constitutes  death.  Again:  such 
an  explanation  of  the  motive  for  embalming  cannot  be  correct,  because 
in  the  hieroglyphic  representations  of  the  passage  to  the  judgment  the 
^parate  soul  is  often  depicted  as  hovering  over  the  body,'  or  as  kneeling 
before  the  judges,  or  as  pursuing  its  adventures  through  the  various 
realms  of  the  creation.  **  When  the  body  is  represented,^'  Champollion 
fiaya,  *'  it  is  as  an  aid  to  the  spectator,  and  not  as  teaching  a  bodily  resur- 
rection.*' Hundreds  of  paintings  in  the  tombs  show  souls  undergoing 
their  respective  allotments  in  the  other  world  while  their  bodily  mum- 
mies are  quiet  in  the  sepulchres  of  the  present.  In  his  treatise  on  "Isis 
and  Osiris,''  Plutarch  writes,  "The  Egyptians  believe  that  while  the 
bodies  of  eminent  men  are  buried  in  the  earth  their  souls  are  stars 
shining  in  heaven.'^  It  is  equally  nonsensical  in  itself  and  unwarranted 
by  evidence  to  imagine  that,  in  the  Eg3rptian  faith,  embalming  either 
retained  the  soul  in  the  body  or  preserved  the  body  for  a  future  return 
of  the  sonl.  Who  can  believe  that  it  was  for  either  of  those  purposes 
that  they  embalmed  the  multitudes  of  animals  whose  mummies  the  ex- 
plorer is  still  turning  up?  They  preserved  cats,  hawks,  bugs,  crocodiles, 
monkeys,  bulls,  with  as  great  pains  as  they  did  men.^  When  the  Canary 
Islands  were  first  visited,  it  was  found  that  their  inhabitants  had  a  cus- 
tom of  carefully  embalming  the  dead.  The  same  was  the  case  among  the 
P^uvians,  whose  vast  cemeteries  remain  to  this  day  crowded  with  mum- 
mies. Bat  the  ex})ectation  of  a  return  of  the  souls  into  these  preserved 
bodies  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  those  peoples.  Herodotus  informs  us  that 
*'  the  Ethiopians,  having  dried  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  coat  them  with 
white  plaster,  which  they  paint  with  colors  to  the  Ukeness  of  the 
deceased  and  encase  in  a  transparent  substance.  The  dead,  thus  kept 
from  being  offensive,  and  yet  plainly  visible,  are  retained  a  whole  year  in 
the  bouses  of  their  nearest  relatives.  Afterwards  they  are  carried  out 
and  placed  upright  in  the  tombs  around  the  city.""  It  has  been  argued, 
because  the  l^gyptians  expended  so  much  in  preparing  lasting  tombs 


•  Bonoad  and  Anndel  on  SgjptUii  Antlqiiltfes,  p.  46. 
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nnd  in  adorning  their  walls  tdth  varied  embellishments,  that  they  must 
have  thought  the  soul  remained  in  the  body,  a  conscious  occupant  of  the 
dwelling-place  provided  for  it.*  As  well  might  it  be  argued  that,  because 
the  ancient  savage  tribes  on  the  coast  of  South  America,  who  obtained 
their  support  by  fishing,  buried  fish-hooks  and  bait  with  their  dead,  they 
8upi>osed  the  dead  bodies  occupied  themselves  in  their  graves  by  fishing! 
The  adortiment  of  the  tomb,  so  lavish  and  varied  with  the  Egyptians, 
was  a  gratification  of  the  spontaneous  workings  of  fancy  and  affection, 
and  needs  no  far-fetched  explanation.  Every  nation  has  its  funeral 
customs  and  its  rites  of  sepulture,  many  of  which  would  be  as  difi&cult 
of  explanation  as  those  of  Egypt.  The  Scandinavian  searking  was  some- 
times buried,  in  his  ship,  in  a  grave  dug  on  some  headland  overlooking 
the  ocean.  The  Scythians  buried  their  dead  in  rolls  of  gold,  sometimes 
weighing  forty  or  fifty  solid  pounds.  Diodorus  the  Sicilian  says,  "  The 
Egyptians,  laying  the  embalmed  bodies  of  their  ancestors  in  noble  monu- 
ments, see  the  true  visages  and  expressions  of  those  who  died  ages  before 
them.  So  they  take  almost  as  great  pleasure  in  viewing  their  bodily 
proportions  and  the  lineaments  of  their  faces  as  if  they  were  still  living 
among  them.''^^  That  instinct  which  leads  us  to  obtain  portraits  of  those 
we  love,  and  makes  us  unwilling  to  part  even  with  their  lifeless  bodies, 
was  the  cause  of  embalming.  The  bodies  thus  prepared,  we  know  from 
the  testimony  of  ancient  authors,  were  kept  in  the  houses  of  their  chil- 
dren or  kindred,  until  a  new  generation,  "who  knew  not  Joseph,"  re- 
moved them.  Then  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  the  priest- 
hood should  take  advantage  of  the  custom,  so  associated  with  sacred 
sentiments,  and  throw  theological  sanctions  over  it,  shroud  it  in  mystery, 
and  secure  a  monopoly  of  the  power  and  profit  arising  from  it.  It  is  not 
improbable,  too,  as  has  been  suggested,  that  hygienic  considerations,  ex- 
pressing themselves  in  political  laws  and  priestly  precepts,  may  at  first 
have  had  an  influence  in  establishing  the  habit  of  embalming,  to  prevent 
the  pestilences  i^t  to  arise  in  such  a  climate  from  the  decay  of  animal 
substances. 

There  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  Egyptologists  on  this  point. 
One  thinks  that  embalming  was  supposed  to  keep  the  soul  in  the  body 
until  after  the  funeral  judgment  and  interment,  but  that,  when  the  corpse 
was  laid  in  its  final  receptacle,  the  soul  proceeded  to  accompany  the  sun 
in  its  daily  and  nocturnal  circuit,  or  to  transmigrate  through  various 
animals  and  deities.  Another  imagines  that  the  process  of  embalming 
was  believed  to  secure  the  repose  of  the  soul  in  the  other  world,  exempt 
fW)m  transmigration.s,  so  long  as  the  body  was  kept  from  decay."  Per- 
haps the  different  notions  on  this  subject  attributed  by  modem  authors 
to  the  Egyptians  may  all  have  prevailed  among  them  at  different  times 
or  among  distinct  sects.    But  it  seems  most  likely,  as  we  have  said,  that 

*Konriek,  AnetoDt  Egypt,  vol.  1.  cb.  xxl.  »ect.  fll. 
10  Lib.  i.  can.  7.  u  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  Tol.  U.  ch..liL 
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t^mbalming  first  arose  from  physical  and  sentimental  considerations 
mnindly  operating,  rather  than  from  any  theological  doctrine  carefully 
d^'vised;  althongh,  after  the  priesthood  appropriated  the  business,  it  is 
altngi9ther  probable  that  they  interwove  it  with  an  artificial  and  elaborate 
sT^iem  of  sacerdotal  dogmas,  in  which  was  the  hiding  of  the  national 

The  second  question  that  arises  is,  What  was  the  significance  of  the 
fantnl  ceremonies  celebrated  by  the  Egyptians  over  their  dead?  When 
the  body  had  been  embalmed,  it  was  presented  before  a  tribunal  of  forty- 
two  judges  sitting  in  state  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  lake  Acherusia. 
They  made  strict  inquiry  into  the  conduct  and  character  of  the  deceased. 
AnT  one  might  make  complaint  against  him,  or  testify  in  his  behalf.  If 
it  WW  found  that  he  had  been  wicked,  had  died  in  debt,  or  was  other- 
wi«e  imworthy,  he  was  deprived  of  honorable  burial  and  ignominiously 
xhKfwn  into  a  ditch.  This  was  called  Tartar,  from  the  Wailings  the  sen- 
t-^Dce  produced  among  his  relatives.  But  if  he  was  found  to  have  led  an 
upright  life,  and  to  have  been  a  good  man,  the  honors  of  a  regular  inter- 
Ewnt  were  decreed  him.  The  cemetery — a  large  plain  environed  with  trees 
and  lined  with  canals — ^lay  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake,  and  was 
nuned  Elisout,  or  rest.  It  was  reached  by  a  boat,  the  funeral  barge, — in 
which  no  one  could  cross  without  an  order  from  the  judges  and  the  pay- 
ment of  a  small  fee.  In  these  and  other  particulars  some  of  the  scenes 
repj>osed  to  be  awaiting  the  soul  in  the  other  world  were  dramatically 
shadowed  forth.  Each  rite  was  a  symbol  of  a  reality  existing,  in  solemn 
correspondence,  in  the  invisible  state.  What  the  priests  did  over  the 
Mj  on  earth  the  judicial  deities  did  over  the  soul  in  Amenthe.  It 
"^ms  plain  that  the  Greeks  derived  many  of  their  notions  concerning 
the  fate  and  state  of  the  dead  from  Egypt.  Hades  corresponds  with 
Amenthe;  Pluto,  with  the  subterranean  Osiris;  Mercury  psychopompos, 
with  Anubis,  "the  usher  of  souls ;" uEacus,  Minos,  and  Rhadamanthos, 
^th  the  three  assistant  gods  who  help  in  weighing  the  soul  and  present 
the  result  to  Osiris;  Tartarus,  to  the  ditch  Tartar;  Charon's  ghost-boat 
over  the  Styx^  to  the  barge  conveying  the  mummy  to  the  tomb ;  Cerberus, 
to  0ms;  Acheron,  to  Acherusia;  the  Elysian  Fields,  to  Elisout. **  Ken- 
ri<*k  thinks  the  Greeks  may  have  developed  these  views  for  themselves, 
without  indebtedness  to  Egypt.  But  the  notions  were  in  existence 
among  the  Egyptians  at  least  twelve  hundred  years  before  they  can  be 
trao^  among  the  Greeks.**  And  they  are  too  arbitrary  and  system- 
atk  to  have  been  independently  constructed  by  two  nations.  Besides, 
Herodotus  positively  affirms  that  they  were  derived  from  Egypt.  Several 
<^k<>r  ancient  authors  also  state  this ;  and  nearly  every  modern  writer  on 
tke  subject  agrees  in  it. 

The  triumphs  of  modem  investigation  into  the  antiquities  of  Egypt, 

^(pbito  m  SoTFtifta  Antfq.  X4!ctnrc«  TV..  V. 

I  and  Coitoms  of  the  Ancient  E^yptlann,  2i1  Perios,  toI.  1.  ch.  12. 
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unlocking  the  hieroglyphics  and  lifting  the  curtain  from  the  secrets  of 
ages,  have  unveiled  to  us  a  far  more  full  and  satis&ctory  view  of  the 
Egyptian  doctrine  of  the  future  life  than  can  be  constructed  from  the 
narrow  glimpses  afforded  by  the  accounts  of  the  old  Greek  authorities. 
Three  sources  of  knowledge  have  been  laid  open  to  us.  First,  the 
papyrus  rolls,  one  of  which  was  placed  in  the  bosom  of  every  mummy. 
This  roU,  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  is  called  the  funeral  ritual,  or 
book  of  the  dead.  It  served  as  a  passport  through  the  burial-rites. 
It  contained  the  names  of  the  deceased  and  his  parents,  a  series  of 
prayers  he  was  to  recite  before  the  various  divinities  he  would  meet  on 
his  journey,  and  representations  of  some  of  the  adventures  awaiting 
him  in  the  unseen  state.^^  Secondly,  the  ornamental  cases  in  which  the 
mummies  are  enclosed  are  painted  all  over  with  scenes  setting  forth  the 
realities  and  events  to  which  the  soul  of  the  dead  occupant  has  passed  in 
the  other  life.^  Thirdly,  the  various  fates  of  souls  are  sculptured  and 
painted  on  the  walls  in  the  tombs,  in  characters  which  have  been  de- 
ciphered during  the  present  century:* — 

"Thoee  mystic,  stony  Tolnmea  on  the  walls  long  writ, 
WhoM  sense  Is  late  revealM  to  searching  modem  wit." 

Combining  the  information  thus  obtained,  we  learn  that,  according  to 
the  Egyptian  representation,  the  soul  is  led  by  the  god  Thoth  into 
Amenthe,  the  infernal  world,  the  entrance  to  which  lies  in  the  extreme 
west,  on  the  farther  side  of  the  sea,  where  the  sun  goes  down  under  the 
earth.  It  was  in  accordance  with  this  supposition  that  Herod  caused  to 
be  engraved,  on  a  magnificent  monument  erected  to  his  deceased  wife, 
the  line,  ''Zeus,  this  blooming  woman  sent  beyond  the  ocean.''^^  At  the 
entrance  sits  a  wide-throated  monster,  over  whose  head  is  the  inscription, 
"This  is  the  devourer  of  many  who  go  into  Amenthe,  the  lacerator  of 
the  heart  of  him  who  comes  with  sins  to  the  house  of  justice."  The 
soul  next  kneels  before  the  forty-two  assessors  of  Osiris,  with  deprecating 
asseverations  and  intercessions.  It  then  comes  to  the  final  trial  in  the 
terrible  Hall  of  the  two  Truths,  the  approving  and  the  condemning ;  or. 
as  it  is  differently  named,  the  Hall  of  the  double  Justice,  the  rewarding 
and  the  punishing.  Here  the  three  divinities  Horus,  Anubis,  and  Thoth 
proceed  to  weigh  the  soul  in  the  balance.  In  one  scale  an  image  of 
TbmQi,  the  goddess  of  Truth,  is  placed;  in  the  other,  a  heart-shaped 
VBso,  symbolizing  the  heart  of  the  deceased  with  all  the  actions  of  his 
earthly  life.    Then  happy  is  he 

**  Who,  weighed  'gainst  Troth,  down  dips  the  awAil  scale.** 


"  Dsji  Ti»dtcnhach  der  JBgypter,  edited  with  an  introduction  bj  Dr.  Lepdns. 
t*Oi.  ]\,uf  Pettigrew*s  History  of  Egyptian  Mummies. 

»Chani|<>I1ion*s  Letter,  dated  Thebes,  May  10, 1829.    An  abstract  of  this  letter  may  be  ftmnd  la 
^«vi*s  tnuu.  of  Oreppo's  Essay  on  GhampolUon's  Hieroglyphic  System,  appendix,  note  N. 
uxLuj^  Hist  of  the  Jews,  lib.  U.  ch.  12,  sect  19. 
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Thoth  notes  the  result  on  a  tablet,  and  the  deoeased  advances  with  it 
to  the  loot  of  the  throne  on  which  sits  Osiris,  lord  of  the  dead,  king  of 
Amenthe.  He  pronoonces  the  decisive  sentence,  and  his  assistants  see 
that  it  la  at  once  executed.  The  condemned  soul  is  either  scourged  back 
to  the  earth  at^aightway,  to  live  again  in  the  form  of  a  vile  animal, — as 
some  of  the  emblems  appear  to  denote ; — or  plunged  into  the  tortures  of 
a  horrid  hell  of  fire  and  devils  below, — as  numerous  engravings  set  forth ; — 
or  driven  into  the  abnosphere,  to  be  vexed  and  tossed  by  tempests, 
▼iolently  whirled  in  blasts  and  clouds,  till  its  sins  are  expiated,  and 
another  piobfttion  'granted  through  a  renewed  existence  in  human  form. 
We  hAve  two  aceounts  of  the  Egyptian  divisions  of  the  universe. 
According  to  the  first  view,  they  conceived  the  creation  to  consist  of 
three  grand  departments.  First  came  the  earth,  or  zone  of  trial,  where 
men  live  on  probation.  Next  was  the  atmosphere,  or  zone  of  temporal 
ponisfanient,  where  souls  are  afflicted  for  their  sins.  The  ruler  of  this 
zirdle  of  storms  was  Pooh,  the  overseer  of  «oul9  in  penance.  Such  a  notion 
is  loond  in  some  of  the  later  Greek  philosophers,  and  in  the  writings  of 
the  Alexandrian  Jews,  who  undoubtedly  drew  it  from  the  priestly  science 
of  Egypt.  Every  one  will  recollect  how  Paul  speaks  of  "  the  prince  of 
the  power  of  the  air."  And  Shakspeare  makes  the  timid  Gaudio  shrink 
from  the  verge  of  death  with  horror,  lest  his  soul  should,  through  ages, 

"Be  ImpriaoiiM  in  the  Tlewlmi  windi, 
And  blown  vlth  mtlett  violence  round  abont 
The  pendent  trorid.** 

After  their  purgation  in  this  region,  all  the  souls  live  again  on  earth 
l*y  transmigration.^  The  'third  realm  was  in  the  serene  blue  sky  among 
the  stars,  the  lone  of  blessedness,  where  the  accepted  dwell  in  immortal 
peace  and  j<^.  Eusebius  says,  "  The  Egyptians  represented  the  universe 
hr  two  circles,  one  within  the  other,  and  a  serpent  with  the  head  of  a 
hawk  twining  his  folds  around  them,"  thus  forming  three  spheres,  earth, 
firmament,  divinity. 

Bat  the  representation  most  frequent  and  imposing  is  that  which  pic- 
tares  the  creation  simply  as  having  the  earth  in  the  centre,  and  the  sun 
with  his  attendants  as  circulating  around  it  in  the  brightness  of  the 
superior,  and  the  darkness  of  the  infernal,  firmament.  Souls  at  death 
I  ass  down  through  the  west  into  Amenthe,  and  are  tried.  If  condemned, 
th«y  are  either  sent  back  to  the  earth,  or  confined  in  the  nether  space 
for  punishment.  If  justified,  they  join  the  blissful  company  of  the  Sun- 
God,  and  rise  with  him  through  the  east  to  journey  along  his  celestial 
enone.  The  upper  hemisphere  is  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts,  coiv 
responding  with  the  twelve  hours  of  the  day.  At  the  gate  of  each  of 
thoe  golden  segmento  a  sentinel  god  is  stationed,  to  whom  the  newly- 
uriving  soul  must  give  its  credentials  to  secure  a  passage.    In  like 

■lAer  UrtimiajilMiele  T«tenim  .figjptionim,  edited  and  translated  into  Latin  from  the  Aineral 
piPTTi  by  H.  Brapch. 
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manlier,  the  lower  hemisphere  ib  cut  into  the  same  number  of  gibamy 
sections,  corresponding  with  the  twelve  hours  of  the  night.  Daily  Um 
chief  diyinity,  in  robes  of  light,  traverses  the  beaming  tones  of  the 
blessed,  where  they  hunt  and  fish,  or  plough  and  sow,  reap  and  gather, 
in  the  Fields  of  the  Sun  on  the  banks  of  the  heavenly  Nile.  Nightly, 
arrayed  in  deep  black  from  head  to  foot^  he  traverses  the  dismal  zones  of 
the  damned,  where  they  undergo^  appropriate  retributions.  Thus  the 
future  destiny  of  man  was  sublimely  associated  with  the  march  of  the 
sun  through  the  upper  and  lower  hemispheres."  Astronomy  was  a  part 
of  the  Egyptian's  theology.  He  regarded  the  stars  not  figuratively,  hat 
literally,  as  spirits  and  pure  genii;  the  great  planets  as  deities.  The 
calendar  was  a  religious  chart,  each  month,  week,  day,  hour,  being  the 
special  charge  and  stand-point  of  a  god." 

There  was  much  poetic  beauty  and  ethical  power  in  these  doctrines 
and  symbols.  The  necessity  of  virtue,  the  dread  ordeals  of  the  grave, 
the  certainty  of  retribution,  the  mystic  circuits  of  transmigration,  a  glo- 
rious immortality,  the  paths  of  planets  and  gods  and  souls  through  crear 
tion, — all  were  impressively  enounced,  dramatically  shown. 

"Thfi  EgTptain  sool  iall'd  o^er  the  skyey  lea 
In  ark  of  crystal,  mann'd  by  beamy  gods, 
To  drag  the  deeps  oTspaoeand  not  the  stars. 
Where,  in  their  nebulous  shoals,  they  shore  the  rM 
And  throngb  old  Night's  Xyphonian  blindness  shinAi 
Then,  solarised,  he  pressM  towards  the  sun, 
And,  in  the  hearenly  Hades,  hall  of  God, 
Had  final  welcome  of  the  firmament.'* 

This  solemn  linking  of  the  fate  of  man  with  the  astronomic  universe, 
this  grand  blending  of  the  deepest  of  moral  doctrines  with  the  most 
august  of  physical  sciences,  plainly  betrays  the  brain  and  hand  of  that 
hereditary  hierarchy  whose  wisdom  was  the  wonder  of  the  ancient 
world.  Osbum  thinks  the  localization  of  Amenthe  in  the  west  may  have 
arisen  in  the  following  way.  Some  superstitious  Egyptians,  travelling 
westwards,  at  twilight,  on  the  great  marshes  haunted  by  the  strange 
gray-white  ibis,  saw  troops  of  these  sileht,  solemn,  ghostlike  birds, 
motionless  or  slow  stalking,  and  conceived  them  to  be  souls  waiting  for 
the  fiineral  rites  to  be  paid,  that  they  might  sink  with  the  setting  sun  to 
their  destined  abode.*^ 

That  such  a  system  of  belief  was  too  complex  and  elaborate  to  have 
been  a  popular  development  is  evident.  But  that  it  was  really  held  by 
the  people  there  is  no  room  to  doubt.  Parts  of  it  were  publicly  enacted 
on  festival-days  by  multitudes  numbering  more  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand. Parts  of  it  were  dimly  shadowed  out  in  the  secret  recesMS  of 
temples,  surrounded  by  the  most  astonishing  accompaniments  that  on* 

VLITniTen,  £gypte  Andenne,  par  Champollion-ngeac,  pp.  19S-1IB. 
»  iBgyptisehe  Glanbenalehre  von  Dr.  Kd.  ROth,  ss.  ITl,  174. 
a  Monnmental  History  of  Egypt,  toL  L  ch.  8. 
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riraUed  learning,  skill,  wealth,  and  power  could  contrive.  Its  authority 
commanded  the  allegiance,  its  charm  fascinated  the  imagination,  of  the 
j^eople.  Its  force  huilt  the  pyramids,  and  enshrined  whole  generations 
of  l^ypfs  embalmed  population  in  richly-adorned  sepulchres  of  ever- 
kfiting  rock.  Its  substance  of  esoteric  knowledge  and  faith,  in  its  form 
of  exoteric  imposture  and  exhibition,  gave  it  vitality  and  endurance 
long.  In  the  vortex  of  change  and  decay  it  sank  at  last.  And  now  it  is 
only  after  its  secrets  have  been  buried  for  thirty  centuries  that  the  ex- 
I»loring  genius  of  modem  times  has  brought  its  hidden  hieroglyphics 
to  light,  and  taught  us  what  were  the  doctrines  originally  contained  in 
the  altar-lore  of  tiiose  priestly  schools  which  once  dotted  the  plains  of 
the  Delta  and  studded  the  banks  of  eldest  Nile,  where  now,  disfigured 
lod  gigM>ti^  the  solemn 

^CXd  SjhinxM  lift  their  conntananoM  blADd 
Athwart  the  riTer^ea  and  lea  of  Mmd." 


CHAPTER   VI. 

BRAHMANIO  AND  B1TDDHI8T  DOOTBINE  OF  A  FUTUBB  LIFE. 

Is  the  Hindu  views  of  the  fieite  of  the  human  soul,  metaphysical  sub- 
tlety and  imaginative  yastness,  intellect  and  fancy,  slavish  tradition  and 
andadoTiB  speculation,  besotted  ritualism  and  heaven-storming  spirituality, 
are  mingled  together  on  a  scale  of  grandeur  and  intensity  wholly  without 
h,  parallel  elsewhere  in  the  literature  or  faith  of  the  world.  Brahman- 
i:sm,  with  its  hundred  million  adherents  holding  sway  over  India, — and 
Buddhism,  with  its  four  hundred  million  disciples  scattered  over  a  dozen 
catioosy  from  Java  to  Japan,  and  from  the  Ceylonese  to  the  Samoyedes, 
— pnotically  <x>nBidered,  in  reference  to  their  actually-received  dogmas 
and  aims  pertaining  to  a  future  life,  agree  sufficiently  to  warrant  us 
in  giving  them  a  general  examination  together.  The  chief  difference 
between  them  will  be  explained  in  the  sequeL 

The  most  ancient  Hindu  doctrine  of  the  future  fate  of  man,  as  given 
m  the  Vedaa,  was  simple,  rude,  and  very  unlike  the  forms  in  which  it 
has  since  prevailed.  Professor  Wilson  says,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
tzanslation  of  the  Rig  Veda^  that  the  references  to  this  subject  in  the 
primeval  Sansorit  scriptures  are  sparse  and  incomplete.  But  no  one 
hss  so  thoroughly  elucidated  this  obsoure  question  as  Roth  of  TUbJAgen, 
IB  his  masterly  paper  on  the  Morality  of  the  Vedas,  of  which  there  is 
&  tnnskitkm,  by  Profiaisor  Whitney,  in  the  Jonmal  of  the  American 
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Oriental  Society.^  The  results  of  his  researches  may  be  stated  in  few 
words. 

When  a  man  dies,  the  earth  is  invoked  to  wrap  his  body  up,  as  a 
mother  wraps  her  child  in  her  garment,  and  to  lie  lightly  on  him.  He 
himself  is  addressed  thus: — '*6o  forth,  go  forth  on  the  ancient  paths 
which  our  fathers  in  old  times  have  trodden :  the  two  rulers  in  bliss, 
Yama  and  Varuna,  shalt  thou  behold."  Varuna  judges  all.  He  thrusts 
the  wicked  down  into  darkness ;  and  not  a  hint  or  clew  further  of  their 
doom  is  furnished.  They  were  supposed  either  to  be  annihilated,  as 
Professor  Roth  thinks  the  Vedas  imply,  or  else  to  live  as  demons,  in 
sin,  blackness,  and  woe.  The  good  go  up  to  heaven  and  are  glorified 
with  a  shining  spiritual  body  like  that  of  the  gods.  Yama,  the  first  man, 
originator  of  the  human  race  on  earth,  is  the  beginner  and  head  of 
renewed  humanity  in  another  world,  and  is  termed  the  Assembler  of 
Men.  It  is  a  poetic  and  grand  conception  that  4he  first  one  who  died, 
leading  the  way,  should  be  the  patriarch  and  monarch  of  all  who  follow. 
The  old  Vedic  hymns  imply  that  the  departed  good  are  in  a  state  of 
exalted  felicity,  but  scarcely  picture  forth  any  particulars.  The  follow- 
ing passage,  versified  with  strict  fidelity  to  the  original,  is  as  full  and 
explicit  as  any : — 

Where  ^ory  neTer>fkdlDg  U,  where  ie  the  world  of  heayenly  light, 

The  world  of  immortality, — ^the  oTerlasting, — eet  me  there  I 
Where  Yuna  reigns,  VlTasvat*i  eon,  in  the  inmost  sphere  of  heftven  bright. 

Where  those  abounding  waters  flow,— oh,  make  me  bat  immortal  therel 
Where  there  Is  freedom  uurestraln'd,  where  the  triple  Tanlt  of  heayen's  In  sight. 

Where  worlds  of  brightest  glory  are,— oh,  make  me  but  immortal  therel 
Where  pleasures  and  eijoyments  are,  where  bliss  and  raptnrse  ne'er  take  fli^t, 

Where  all  desires  are  satisfied,— oh,  make  me  hot  immortal  there  I 

But  this  form  of  doctrine  long  ago  passed  from  the  Hindu  remembrance, 
lost  in  the  multiplying  developments  and  specifications  of  a  mystical 
philosophy,  and  a  teeming  superstition  nourished  by  an  unbounded 
imagination. 

Both  Brahmans  and  Buddhists  conceive  of  the  creation  on  the  most 
enormous  scale.  Mount  Meru  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  to 
the  height  of  about  two  miUions  of  miles.  On  its  summit  is  the  city  of 
Brahma,  covering  a  space  of  fourteen  thousand  leagues,  and  surrounded 
by  the  stately  cities  of  the  regents  of  the  spheres.  Between  Meru  and 
the  wall  of  stone  forming  the  extreme  circumference  of  the  earth  are 
seven  concentric  circles  of  rocks.  Between  these  rocky  bracelets  are 
continents  and  seas.  In  some  of  the  seas  wallow  single  fishes  thousands 
of  miles  in  every  dimension.  The  celestial  spaces  are  occupied  by  a 
large  number  of  heavens,  called  '*  dewarlokas,"  increasing  in  the  glory 
and  bliss  of  their  prerogatives.  The  worlds  below  the  earth  are  hells, 
called  "  naraka."  The  description  of  twenty-eight  of  these,  given  in  the 
Vishnu  Purana,'  makes  the  reader  *'8up  full  of  horrors."    The  Buddhist 
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"Books  of  Ceylon"*  tell  of  twenty-six  heavens  placed  in  regular  order 
ahoTe  one  another  in  the  sky,  crowded  with  all  imaginable  delights. 
They  also  depict,  in  the  abyss  underneath  the  earth,  eight  great  hells, 
each  containing  sixteen  smaller  ones,  the  whole  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  composing  one  gigantic  hell.  The  eight  chief  hells  are  situated  over 
one  another,  each  partially  enclosing  and  overlapping  that  next  beneath ; 
and  the  sufEerings  inflicted  on  their  unfortunate  occupants  are  of  the 
most  terrific  character.  But  these  poor  hints  at  the  local  apparatus  of  re- 
ward and  pnnishment  afford  no  conception  whatever  of  the  extent  of 
their  mythological  scheme  of  the  universe. 

They  call  each  complete  solar  system  a  sakicaia,  and  say  that,  if  a  wall 
were  erected  around  the  space  occupied  by  a  million  millions  of  sakwalas, 
reaching  to  the  highest  heaven,  and  the  entire  space  were  filled  with 
mostard-seeds,  a  god  might  take  these  seeds,  and,  looking  towards  any  one 
of  the  cardinal  points,  throw  a  single  seed  towards  each  sakwala  until  all 
the  seeds  were  gone,  and  still  there  would  be  more  sakwalas,  in  the  same 
direction,  to  which  no  seed  had  been  thrown,  without  considering  those 
in  the  other  three  quarters  of  the  heavens.  In  comparison  with  this 
Eastern  vision  of  the  infinitude  of  worlds,  the  wildest  Western  dreamer  over 
the  vistas  opened  by  the  telescope  may  hide  his  diminished  head !  Their 
other  conceptions  are  of  the  same  crushing  magnitude.  Thus,  when  the 
demons,  on  a  certain  occasion,  assailed  the  gods,  Siva — ^using  the  Himalaya 
range  for  hiii  bow,  Vasuke  for  the  string,  Vishnu  for  his  arrow,  the  earth 
for  his  chariot  with  the  sun  and  moon  for  its  wheels  and  the  Vedas  for 
its  horses,  the  starry  canopy  for  his  banner  with  the  tree  of  Paradise  for 
its  BtaS,  Brahma  for  his  charioteer,  and  the  mysterious  monosyllable  Cm 
ior  his  whip — reduced  them  all  to  ashes.^ 

The  five  hundred  million  Brahmanic  and  Buddhist  believers  hold  that 
sD  the  gods,  men,  demons,  and  various  grades  of  animal  life  occupying 
this  xnuneaaurable  array  of  worlds  compose  one  cosmic  family.  The 
totality  of  ajumated  beings,  from  a  detestable  gnat  to  thundering  Indra, 
from  the  meanest  worm  to  the  supreme  Buddha,  constitute  one  fraternal 
race,  by  the  unavoidable  effects  of  the  law  of  retribution  constantly 
interchanging  their  residences  in  a  succession  of  rising  and  sinking  exist- 
ences, ranging  through  all  the  earths,  heavens,  and  hells  of  the  universe, 
bound  by  the  terrible  links  of  merit  and  demerit  in  the  phantasmagoric 
dungeon  of  births  and  deaths.  The  Vishnu  Furana  declares,  *'The 
Gmyerae,  this  whole  egg  of  Brahma,  is  everywhere  swarming  with  living 
creatures,  all  of  whom  are  captives  in  the  chains  of  acts."^ 

The  one  prime  postulate  of  these  Oriental  faiths — the  ground-prin- 
ciple, never  to  be  questioned  any  more  than  the  central  and  stationary 
(•csition  of  the  earth  in  the  Ptolemaic  system — ^is  that  all  beings  below 
the  Infinite  One  are  confined  in  the  circle  of  existence,  the  whirl  of 
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births  and  deaths,  by  the  consequences  of  their  virtues  and  vices.  When 
a  man  dies,  if  he  has  an  excess  of  good  desert,  he  is  born,  as  a  superior 
being,  in  one  of  the  heavens.  According  to  the  nature  and  degree  of 
his  merit,  his  heavenly  existence  is  prolonged,  or  perhaps  repeated  many 
times  in  succession ;  or,  if  his  next  birth  occurs  on  earth,  it  is  under 
happy  circumstances,  as  a  sage  or  a  king.  But  when  he  expires,  should 
there,  on  the  other  hand,  be  an  overbalance  of  ill  desert,  he  is  bom  as  a 
demon  in  one  of  the  hells,  or  may  in  repeated  lives  run  the  circuit  of 
the  hells ;  or,  if  he  at  once  returns  to  the  earth,  it  is  as  a  beggar,  a  leprous 
outcast,  a  wretched  cripple,  or  in  the  guise  of  a  rat,  a  snake,  or  a  louse. 

''The  fllustriooi  souIb  of  groat  and  Tlitaoiu  men 
In  godlike  beings  aball  nrire  again; 
Bat  baae  and  vicioos  spirits  wind  their  way 
In  scorpions,  rnltures,  sliarks,  and  beasts  of  prey. 
The  fltir,  the  gay,  the  witty,  and  the  brare, 
The  fbol,  the  coward,  courtier,  tyrant,  slare, 
Each  one  Id  a  congenial  ibrm,  shall  find 
A  proper  dwelling  for  his  wandering  mind." 

A  specific  evil  is  never  cancelled  by  being  counterbalanced  by  a  greater 
good.  The  fruit  of  that  evil  must  be  experienced,  and  also  of  that 
greater  good,  by  appropriate  births  in  the  hells  and  heavens,  or  in  the 
higher  and  lower  grades  of  earthly  existence.  The  two  courses  of  action 
must  be  run  through  independently.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  phrsfies^, 
so  often  met  with  in  Oriental  works,  "eating  the  fruits  of  former  acts,*' 
*'  bound  in  the  chains  of  deeds."  Merit  or  demerit  can  be  balanced  or 
neutralized  only  by  the  full  fruition  of  its  own  natural  and  necessary 
consequences.*  The  law  of  merit  and  of  demerit  is  fate.  It  works  irre- 
sistibly, through  all  changes  and  recurrences,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end.  The  cessation  of  virtue  or  of  vice  does  not  put  an  end  to  its  effects 
until  its  fdll  force  is  exhausted;  as  an  arrow  continues  in  flight  until  all 
its  imparted  power  is  spent.  A  man  faultlessly  and  scrupulously  good 
through  his  present  life  may  be  guilty  of  some  foul  crime  committed  a 
hundred  lives  before  and  not  yet  expiated.  Accordingly,  he  may  now 
suffer  for  it,  or  his  next  birth  may  take  place  in  a  hell.  On  the  contrary, 
he  may  be  credited  with  some  great  merit  acquired  thousands  of  gene- 
rations ago,  whose  fruit  he  has  not  eaten,  and  which  may  bring  him  good 
fortune  in  spite  of  present  sins,  or  on  the  rolling  and  many-colored  wheel 
of  metempsychosis  may  secure  for  him  next  a  celestial  birthplace.  In 
short  periods,  it  will  be  seen,  there  is  moral  confusion,  but,  in  the  long 
run,  exact  compensation. 

The  exuberant  prodigiousness  of  the  Hindu  imagination  is  strikingly 
manifest  in  its  descriptions  of  the  rewards  of  virtue  in  the  heavens  and 
of  the  punishments  of  sin  in  the  hells.  Visions  pass  before  us  of  beauti- 
lal  groves  full  of  fragrance  and  music,  abounding  in  delicious  fruits,  and 
birds  of  gorgeous  plumage,  crystal  streams  embedded  with  pearls,  un« 
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raffled  lakes  where  the  lotus  blooms,  palaces  of  gems,  crowds  of  friends 
and  loTers,  endless  revelations  of  truth,  boundless  graspings  of  power, — 
all  that  can  sdr  and  enchant  intellect,  will,  fancy,  and  heart.  In  some 
of  the  heavens  the  residents  have  no  bodily  form,  but  ei\joy  purely 
spiritual  pleasures.  In  others  they  are  self-resplendent,  and  traverse  the 
ether.  They  are  znany  miles  in  height,  one  being  described  whose  crown 
was  four  miles  high  and  who  wore  on  his  person  sixty  wagon-loads  of 
jewels.  The  ordinary  lifetime  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  dewa-loka  named 
Wasawartti  equals  nine  billions  two  hundred  and  sixteen  millions  of 
our  years.    They  breathe  only  once  in  sixteen  hours. 

The  reverse  of  this  picture  is  still  more  vigorously  drawn,  highly 
colored,  and  diversified  in  contents.  The  walls  of  the  Hindu  hell  are 
over  a  hundred  miles  thick;  and  so  dazzling  is  their  brightness  that 
it  boTBts  the  eyes  which  look  at  them  anywhere  within  a  distance  of 
four  hundred  leagues.''  The  poor  creatures  here,  wrapped  in  shrouds  of 
fire,  writhe  and  yell  in  frenzy  of  pain.  The  very  revelry  and  ecstasy  of 
terror  and  anguish  fill  the  whole  region.  The  skins  of  some  wretches 
are  taken  off  from  head  to  foot,  and  then  scalding  vinegar  is  poured 
orer  them.  A  glutton  is  punished  thus:  experiencing  an  insatiable 
hunger  in  a  body  as  large  as  three  mountains,  he  is  tantalized  with  a  mouth 
00  larger  than  the  eye  of  a  needle."  The  infernal  tormentors,  throwing 
their  victims  down,  take  a  flexible  flame  in  each  hand,  and  with  these 
laah  them  alternately  right  and  left.  One  demon,  R4hu,  is  seventy-six 
thousand  eight  hundred  miles  tall:  the  palm  of  his  hand  measures 
fifty  thousand  acres ;  and  when  he  is  enraged  he  rushes  up  the  sky 
and  swallows  the  sun  or  the  moon,  thus  causing  an  eclipse!  In  the 
.Uiatic  Journal  for  1840  is  an  article  on  "The  Chinese  Judges  of  the 
Dead/'  which  describes  a  scries  of  twenty-four  paintings  of  hell  found  in 
a  Buddhist  temple.  Devils  in  human  shapes  are  depicted  pulling  out 
the  tongues  of  slanderers  with  redhot  wires,  pouring  molten  lead  down 
the  throats  of  liars,  with  burning  prongs  tossing  souls  upon  mountains 
planted  with  hooks  of  iron  reeking  with  the  blood  of  those  who  have 
gone  before,  screwing  the  damned  between  planks,  pounding  them  in 
husking-mortars,  grinding  them  in  rice-mills,  while  other  fiends,  in  the 
bliape  of  dogs,  lap  up  their  oozing  gore.  But  the  hardest  sensibility  must 
It  this  time  cry,  Hold  I 

With  the  turmoil  and  pain  of  entanglement  in  the  vortex  of  births, 
and  all  the  repulsive  exposures  of  finite  life,  the  Hindus  contrast  the  idea 
of  an  infinite  rest  and  bliss,  an  endless  exemption  from  evil  and  struggle, 
an  immense  receptivity  of  reposing  power  and  quietistic  contemplation. 
In  consequence  of  their  endlessly  varied,  constantly  recurring,  intensely 
eirnest  speculations  and  musings  over  this  contrast  of  finite  restlessness 
<*nd  pain  with  infinite  peace  and  blessedness, — ^a  contrast  which  con- 
stitutes the  preaching  of  their  priests,  saturates  their  sacred  books,  fills 
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their  thcmgbts,  and  broods  over  all  their  life, — the  Orientals  are  pervaded 
with  a  profound  horror  of  individual  existence,  and  with  a  profound  desire 
for  absorption  into  the  Infinite  Being.  A  few  quotations  from  their  own 
authors  will  illustrate  this : — 

"  A  sentient  being  in  the  repetition  of  birth  and  death  is  like  a  worm 
in  the  midst  of  a  nest  of  ants, — like  a  lizard  in  the  hollow  of  a  bamboo 
that  is  burning  at  both  ends."*  "Emancipation  from  all  existence  is 
the  ftilness  of  felicity.''^®  "  The  being  who  is  still  subject  to  birth  may 
now  sport  in  the  beautiful  gardens  of  heaven,  now  be  out  to  pieces  in 
hell ;  now  be  Maha  Brahma,  now  a  degraded  outcast ;  now  sip  nectar, 
now  drink  blood ;  now  repose  on  a  couch  with  gods,  now  be  dragged 
through  a  thicket  of  thorns ;  now  reside  in  a  mansion  of  gold,  now  be 
exposed  on  a  mountain  of  lava ;  now  sit  on  the  throne  of  the  gods,  now 
be  impaled  amidst  hungry  dogs;  now  be  a  king  glittering  with  countless 
gems,  now  a  mendicant  taking  a  skull  from  door  to  door  to  beg  alms ; 
now  eat  ambrosia  as  the  monarch  of  a  dewa-loka,  now  writhe  and  die  as 
a  bat  in  the  shrivelling  flame.''"  "  The  Supreme  Soul  and  the  humaa 
soul  do  not  differ,  and  pleasure  or  pain  ascribable  to  the  latter  arises 
from  its  imprisonment  in  the  body.  The  water  of  the  Oanges  is  the 
same  whether  it  run  in  the  river's  bed  or  be  shut  up  in  a  decanter ;  but 
a  drop  of  wine  added  to  the  water  in  the  decanter  imparts  its  flavor  to 
the  whole,  whereas  it  would  be  lost  in  the  river.  The  Supreme  Soul, 
therefore,  is  beyond  accident ;  but  the  human  soul  is  afliicted  by  sense 
and  passion.  Happiness  is  only  obtained  in  reunion  with  the  Supreme 
Soul,  when  the  dispersed  individualities  combine  again  with  ity  as  the 
drops  of  water  with  the  parent  stream.  Hence  the  slave  should  remember 
that  he  is  separated  from  Qod  by  the  body  alone,  and  exclaim,  per- 
petually, *  Blessed  be  the  moment  when  I  shall  lift  the  veil  from  off  that 
face !  the  veil  of  the  fece  of  my  Beloved  is  the  dust  of  my  body.' ""  "A 
pious  man  was  once  bom  on  earth,  who,  in  his  various  transmigrations, 
had  met  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  Buddhas.  He  re- 
membered his  former  states,  but  could  not  enumerate  how  many  times 
he  had  been  a  king,  a  beggar,  a  beast,  an  occupant  of  hell.  He  uttered 
these  words: — 'A  hundred  thousand  years  of  the  highest  happiness  oa 
earth  are  not  equal  to  the  happiness  of  one  day  in  the  dewa-lokas ;  and 
a  hundred  thousand  years  of  the  deepest  misery  on  earth  are  not  equal 
to  the  misery  of  one  day  in  hell ;  but  the  misery  of  hell  is  reckoned  by 
millions  of  centuries.    Oh,  how  shall  I  escape,  and  obtain  eternal  bliss?' "'» 

The  literary  products  of  the  Eastern  mind  wonderfully  abound  with 
painful  descriptions  of  the  compromises,  uncleannesses,  and  afBictions 
inseparably  connected  with  existence.  Volumes  would  be  required  to 
furnish  an  adequate  representation  of  the  vivid  and  inexhaustible  ampli* 
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iicadoa  with  Trhich  tHey  Bet  forth  the  direful  disgusts  and  loathsome 
terrors  associated  vritli  the  series  of  ideas  expressed  by  the  words  con- 
ception, birth,  life,  death,  hell,  and  regeneration.  The  fifth  chapter  in. 
the  sixth  boolc  of  tlie  Vishnu  Purana  affords  a  good  specimen  of  these 
details;  but,  to  appreciate  them  fully,  one  must  peruse  dispersed  passages 
in  a  hundred  miscellaneous  works : — 

"  Aa  lon^s  as  inazi  lives,  he  is  immersed  in  afflictions,  like  the  seed  of 
the  cotton  amidst  tlie  down.  .  .  .  Where  could  man,  scorched  by  the 
fires  of  the  sun  of  this  world,  look  for  felicity,  were  it  not  for  the  shade 
afforded  by  the  tree  of  emancipation?  .  .  .  Travelling  the  path  of  the 
^orld  lor  many  thousands  of  births,  man  attains  only  the  weariness  of 
Wwildennent,  and  is  smothered  by  the  dust  of  imagination.  When  that 
dust  is  washed  away  by  the  bland  water  of  real  knowledge,  then  the 
weariness  is  removed.  Then  the  internal  man  is  at  peace,  and  obtains 
supreme  felicity."** 

The  result  of  these  views  is  the  awakening  of  an  unquenchable  desire 
to  ** break  from  the  fetters  of  existence,"  to  be  "delivered  from  the 
whirlpool  of  transmigration."  Both  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  are  in 
essence  notliing  else  than  methods  of  securing  release  from  the  chain  of 
incarnated  lives,  and  attaining  to  identification  with  the  Infinite.  There 
is  a  text  in  the  Apocalypse  which  may  be  strikingly  applied  to  this  ex- 
emption from  further  metempsychosis : — "  Him  that  overcometh  I  will 
make  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  God,  and  he  shall  go  no  more  out  for- 
ever." The  testimony  of  all  who  have  investigated  the  sulyect  agrees 
with  the  following  assertion  by  Professor  Wilson : — "  The  common  end  of 
every  system  studied  by  the  Hindus  is  the  ascertainment  of  the  means 
by  which  perpetual  exemption  from  the  necessity  of  repeated  births  may 
be  won."^  In  comparison  with  this  aim,  every  thing  else  is  utterly  insig- 
nificant. Prahlida»  on  being  offered  by  Vishnu  any  boon  he  might  ask, 
exclaimed,  "Wealth,  virtue,  love,  are  as  nothing ;  for  even  liberation  is  in 
his  reach  whose  faith  is  firm  in  thee."  And  Vishnu  replied,  "Thou  shalt, 
therefore,  obtain  freedom  from  existence."^'  All  true  Orientals,  however 
favored  or  persecuted,  by  earthly  fortune,  still  cry  night  and  day  upwards 
into  the  infinite,  with  outstretched  arms  and  yearning  voice, — 

'*0  Lard,  our  npante  Utm  dwtroyl 
Marge  in  tby  gold  oar  tooliP  alloy : 
Pain  la  onr  own,  and  Thon  art  Joy!** 

According  to  the  system  of  Brahmanism,  the  creation  is  regularly 
called  into  being  and  again  destroyed  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  cer- 
tain stupendous  epochs  called  kalpas.  Four  thousand  thiee  hundred 
and  twenty  million  years  make  a  day  of  Brahma.  At  the  end  of  this 
day  the  lower  worlds  are  consumed  by  fire ;  and  Brahma  sleeps  on  the 
abyss  for  a  night  as  long  as  his  day.  Duriqg  this  night  the  saints,  who  in 
hi^  Jana-loka  have  survived  the  dissolution  of  the  lower  portions  of  the 
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universe,  contemplate  the  slumbering  deity  until  he  wakes  and  restores 
the  mutilated  creation.  Three  hundred  and  sixty  of  these  days  and 
nights  compose  a  year  of  Brahma;  a  hundred  such  years  measure  his 
whole  life.  Then  a  complete  destruction  of  all  things  takes  place, 
every  thing  merging  into  the  Absolute  One,  until  he  shall  rouse  him- 
self renewedly  to  manifest  his  energies.*'  Although  created  beings 
who  have  not  obtained  emancipation  are  destroyed  in  their  individual 
forms  at  the  periods  of  the  general  dissolution,  yet,  being  affected  by  the 
good  or  evil  acts  of  former  existence,  they  are  never  exempted  from 
their  consequences,  and  when  Brahma  creates  the  world  anew  they  are 
the  progeny  of  his  will,  in  the  fourfold  condition  of  gods,  men,  animals, 
and  inanimate  things."  And  Buddhism  embodies  virtually  the  same 
doctrine,  declaring  '*  the  whole  universe  of  sakwalas  to  be  subject  alter- 
nately to  destruction  and  renovation,  in  a  series  of  revolutions  to  which 
neither  beginning  nor  end  can  be  discovered." 

What  is  the  Brahmanic  method  of  salvation,  or  secret  of  emancipa- 
tion ?  Rightly  apprehended  in  the  depth  and  purity  of  the  real  doc- 
trine, it  is  this.  There  is  in  reality. but  One  Soul:  every  thing  else  is 
error,  illusion,  misery.  Whoever  acquires  the  knowledge  of  this  truth 
by  personal  perception  is  thereby  liberated.  He  has  won  the  absolute 
perfection  of  the  unlimited  Godhead,  and  shall  never  be  bom  again. 
"Whosoever  views  the  Supreme  Soul  as  manifold,  dies  death  after  death." 
God  is  formless,  but  seems  to  assume  form ;  as  moonlight,  impinging  upon 
various  objects,  appears  crooked  or  straight.'*  Bharata  says  to  the  king 
of  Sauriva,  "The  great  end  of  all  is  not  union  of  self  with  the  Supreme 
Soul,  because  one  substance  cannot  become  another.  The  true  wisdom, 
the  genuine  aim  of  all,  is  to  know  that  Soul  is  one,  uniform,  perfect, 
exempt  from  birth,  omnipresent,  undecaying,  made  qf  tnu  knowledgej  dis- 
sociated with  unrealities."*  "  It  is  ignorance  alone  which  enables 
Maya  to  impress  the  mind  with  a  sense  of  individuality ;  for  as  soon  as 
that  is  dispelled  it  is  known  that  severalty  exists  not,  and  that  there 
is  nothing  but  one  undivided  Whole."**  The  Brahmanic  scripture 
say,  "  The  Eternal  Deity  consists  of  true  knowledge."  "  Brahma  that 
is  Supreme  is  produced  of  reflection.""  The  logic  runs  thus.  There  is 
only  One  Soul,  the  absolute  God.  All  beside  is  empty  deception.  That 
One  Soul  consists  of  true  knowledge.  Whoever  attains  to  true  know- 
ledge, therefore,  is  absolute  God,  forever  freed  from  the  sphere  of  sem- 
blances. 

The  foregoing  exposition  is  philosophical  and  scriptural  Brahmanism. 
But  there  are  numerous  schismatic  sects  which  hold  opinions  diverging 
from  it  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  destiny  of  the  human  soul.  They 
may  be  considered  in  two  classes.    First,  there  are  some  who  defend  the 


>*  Viihnii  Pnimna,  p.  2S.    Hardy,  Mana«l  of  BuddhiiiD,  p.  83,  note. 
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kiea  of  the  personal  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  Siva  6nina-P6tham 
'*  establishes  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  eternal  existence  as  an  individual 
being.''^  The  Saiva  sehool  teach  that  when,  at  the  close  of  every  great 
period,  all  other  developed  existences  are  rendered  back  to  their  primoiv 
dial  state,  souls  are  excepted.  These,  once  developed  and  delivered 
from  the  thraldom  of  their  merit  and  demerit,  will  ever  remain  inti- 
mately united  with  Deity  and  clothed  in  the  resplendent  wisdom.** 
Secondly,  there  are  others — and  probably  at  the  present  time  they  in- 
clude a  large  minority  of  the  Brahmans — ^who  believe  in  the  real  being 
both  of  the  Supreme  Soul  and  of  separate  finite  souls,  conceivttig  the 
lauer  to  be  individualised  parts  of  the  former  and  their  true  destiny  to 
coQdist  in  securing  absorption  into  it.  The  relation  of  the  soul  to  God, 
they  maintain,  is  not  that  of  ruled  and  ruler,  but  that  of  part  and  whole. 
"As  gold  is  one  substance  still,  however  diversified  as  bracelets,  tiaras, 
ear-rings,  or  other  things,  so  Ybhnu  is  one  and  the  same,  although  modi- 
fied in  the  forms  of  gods,  animals,  and  men.  As  the  drops  of  water 
raised  from  the  earth  by  the  wind  sink  into  the  earth  again  when  the 
wind  subsides,  so  the  variety  of  gods,  men,  and  animals,  which  have  been 
detached  by  the  agitation  of  the  qualities,  are  reunited,  when  the  dis- 
turbance ceases,  with  the  Eternal."^  "The  whole  obtains  its  destruction 
in  God,  like  bubbles  in  water.''  The  M&dhava  sect  believe  that  there  is 
a  personal  All-Soul  distinct  from  the  human  soul.  Their  proofs  are  de- 
tailed in  one  of  the  M&ha-Upamshads.^  These  two  groups  of  sects, 
however,  agree  perfectly  with  the  ancient  orthodox  Brahmans  in  accept- 
ing the  fundamental  dogma  of  a  judicial  metempsychosis,  wherein  each 
one  is  fastened  by  lus  acts  and  compelled  to  experience  the  uttermost 
consequences  of  his  merit  or  demerit.  They  all  coincide  in  one  common 
aspiration  as  regards  the  highest  end,  namely,  emancipation  from  the 
necessity  of  repeated  births.  The  difference  between  the  three  is,  that 
the  one  class  of  dissenters  expect  the  fruition  of  that  deliverance  to  be  a 
finite  personal  immortality  in  heaven ;  the  other  interpret  it  as  an  un- 
walled  absorption  in  the  Over-Soul,  like  a  breath  in  the  air ;  while  the 
more  orthodox  believers  regard  it  as  the  entire  identity  of  the  soul  with 
the  Infinite  One. 

Against  the  opinion  that  there  is  only  one  Soul  for  all  bodies,  as  one 
string  supports  all  the  gems  of  a  necklace,  some  Hindu  philosophers 
argue  that  the  plurality  of  souls  is  proved  by  the  consideration  that,  if 
there  were  but  one  soul,  then  when  any  one  was  born,  or  died,  or  was 
lame,  or  deaf^  or  occupied,  or  idle,  all  would  at  once  be  bom,  die,  be 
lame,  deaf,  occupied,  or  idle.  But  Professor  Wilson  says,  "This  doctrine 
of  the  multitudinous  existence  or  individual  incorporation  of  Soul  clearly 
contradicts  the  Vedas.    They  afiirm  one  only  existent  soul  to  be  dis- 


•  JaaniBl  of  Um  Am«ioaii  Ortaital  8oeia|y,  toI.  il.  p.  141.  m  Ibid.  toI.  ir.  p.  U. 
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tributed  in  all  beings.  It  is  beheld  collectively  or  dispersedly,  like  the 
reflection  of  the  moon  in  still  or  troubled  water.  Soul,  eternal,  omnu 
present,  undisturbed,  pure,  one,  is  multiplied  by  the  power  of  delusion, 
not  of  its  own  nature."** 

All  the  Brahmanic  sects  unite  in  thinking  that  liberation  from  the  net 
of  births  is  to  be  obtained  and  the  goal  of  their  wishes  to  be  reached  by 
one  means  only';  and  that  is  knowledge,  real  wisdom,  an  adequate  sight 
of  the  truth.  Without  this  knowledge  there  is  no  possible  emancipa- 
tion ;  \^t  there  are  three  ways  of  seeking  the  needed  knowledge.  Some 
strive,  by  direct  intellectual  abstraction  and  effort,  by  metaphysical 
speculation,  to  grasp  the  true  principles  of  being.  Others  try,  by  volun- 
tary penance,  self-abnegation,  and  pain,  to  accumulate  such  a  degree  of 
merit,  or  to  bring  the  soul  into  such  a  state  of  preparedness,  as  will  com- 
pel the  truth  to  reveal  itself.  And  still  others  devote  themselves  to  the 
worship  of  some  chosen  deity,  by  ritual  acts  and  fervid  contemplation,  to 
obtain  by  hb  favor  the  needed  wisdom.  A  few  quotations  may  serve  to 
illustrate  the  Brahmanio  attempts  at  winning  this  one  thing  needful,  the 
knowledge  which  yields  exemption  from  all  incarnate  lives. 

The  Sankhya  philosophy  is  a  regular  system  of  metaphysics,  to  be 
studied  as  one  would  study  algebra.  It  presents  to  its  disciples  an 
exhaustive  statement  of  the  forms  of  being  in  twenty-five  categories,  and 
declares,  "  He  who  knows  the  twenty-five  principles,  whatever  order  of 
life  he  may  have  entered,  and  whether  he  wear  braided  hair,  a  top-knot 
oiily,  or  be  Hlittvtn,  he  is  liberated."  "  This  discriminative  wisdom  re- 
lem^B  forever  from  worldly  bondage."*  *4The  virtuous  is  bom  again  in 
henven,  thti  wicked  is  bom  again  in  hell ;  the  fool  wanders  in  error,  the 
wis©  wnn  U  sot  free."  "  By  ignorance  is  bondage,  by  knowledge  is  de- 
li vemn  a*?/*  '*  When  Nature  finds  that  soul  has  discovered  that  it  is  to 
her  the  di^tregs  of  migration  is  owing,  she  is  put  to  shame  by  the  detec- 
tion, and  will  nuiTar  herself  to  be  seen  no  more."*  "Through  knowledge 
the  sage  is  absorbed  into  Supreme  Spirit."*  "The  Supreme  Spirit 
attracts  to  itself  liim  who  meditates  upon  it,  as  the  loadstone  attracts  the 
ifon/'**  "  lie  who  seeks  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  Soul  is  gifted  with 
It,  the  Soul  rend'-ring  itself  conspicuous  to  him."  "  Man,  having  known 
ihiit  Nature  whuh  is  without  a  beginning  or  an  end,  is  delivered  from 
the  jDrrasp  of  death,"  "Souls  are  absorbed  in  the  Supreme  Soul  as  the 
recoct  ion  of  the  sun  in  water  returns  to  him  on  the  removal  of  the 
water/ '^ 

Tlie  thought  underlying  the  last  statement  is  that  there  is  only  one 
Soul,  *^very  individual  consciousness  being  but  an  illusory  semblance,  and 
tluii  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  constitutes  the  all-coveted  emancipation. 
JkM  one  difiuslve  breath  passing  through  the  perforations  of  a  flute  is  distin- 
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gaiaihed  as  the  sereral  notes  of  the  scale,  so  the  Supreme  Spirit  is  single, 
though,  in  oonsequence  of  acts,  it  seems  manifold.  As  every  placid 
lakelet  holds  an  unreal  image  of  the  one  real  moon  sailing  above,  so  each 
homan  soul  is  but  a  deceptive  reflection  of  the  one  veritable  Soul,  or  Ood. 
II  may  be  worth  while  to  observe  that  Flotinus,  as  is  well  known,  taught 
the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  identity  of  each  soul  with  the  entire  and 
indtstingaiBliable  entity  of  Gk>d: — 

**  Thoui^  God  ttxtendB  Iwyood  creation*!  rim, 
Tek  eracy  being  holda  the  whole  of  blm.** 

It  belongs  to  an  uneztended  substance,  an  immateriality,  to  be  every- 
where by  totality,  not  by  portions.  If  God  be  omnipresent,  he  cannot 
be  so  dividedly,  a  part  of  him  here  and  a  part  of  him  there ;  but  the 
whole  of  him  must  be  in  every  particle  of  matter,  in  every  point  of 
space,  in  all  infinitude. 

The  Brahmanic  religion  is  a  philosophy ;  and  it  keeps  an  incomparably 
strong  hold  on  the  minds  of  its  devotees.  Its  most  vital  and  compre- 
hensive principle  is  expressed  in  the  following  sentence: — *'The  soul 
itself  is  not  susceptible  of  pain,  or  decay,  or  death ;  the  site  of  these 
things  is  nature ;  but  nature  is  unconscious ;  the  consciousness  that  pain 
exists  is  restricted  to  the  soul,  although  the  soul  is  not  the  actual  seat  of 
pain/'  This  is  the  reason  why  every  Hindu  yearns  so  deeply  to  be  freed 
from  the  meshes  of  nature,  why  he  so  anxiously  follows  the  light  of  faith 
and  penance,  or  the  clew  of  speculation,  through  all  mazes  of  mystery. 
It  IS  that  he  may  at  last  gaze  on  the  central  Truth,  and  through  that 
sight  seise  the  fruition  of  the  supreme  and  eternal  good  of  man  in  the 
onity  of  hia  selfhood  with  the  Infinite,  and  so  be  bom  no  more  and 
ezperieDce  no  more  trouble.  It  is  very  striking  to  contrast  with  this 
profoand  and  gorgeous  dream  of  the  East,  whatever  form  it  assumes, 
the  more  practical  and  definite  thought  of  the  West,  as  expressed  in 
these  lines  of  Tennyson's  "  In  Memoriam :" —  « 


a,  who  MMM  >  ■ 
Should  mofo  hie  roonde,  •nd,  ftnhig  sU 
The  ekirli  of  eelf  •gah^  ehonld  &U 
BeaMtgIng  la  the  gener»l  Soul, 

**  If  ftlth  ae  Tegne  ■«  ell  umnreet : 
Blenie]  fcrm  ehftU  etiU  divide 
The  etamel  iool  from  en  beelde^ 
Aad  I  iheU  know  him  when  we  meet* 


But  18  it  not  stni  more  significant  to  notice  that,  in  the  lines  which  imme- 
diatdy  moceed^  the  love-inspired  and  deep-musing  genius  of  the  English 
thinker  csn  find  ultimate  repose  only  by  recurring  to  the  very  faith  of 
the  Hindu  theoaophist? — 


"iial  we  ahaU  lit  at  endkM  tort, 

Bi^loying  eech  the  other's  good: 
What  TMter  dream  can  hit  the  mood 
or  Love  OB  earth?    He  eeeke  at  leaat 
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**  Vptm  Oukutand  Oiarpat  hngM, 
B^vrt  Me  tpirHUfadit  <noap. 
Some  landing-flact,  to  dUup  and  wy, 
FbrewdLt  IVkloumKndioet  in  light r 

We  turn  now  to  the  Buddhist  doctrme  of  a  future  life  as  distinguished 
from  the  Brahmanio.  The  "  Four  Sublime  Truths"  of  Buddhism,  as 
they  are  called,  are  these : — ^first,  that  there  is  sorrow ;  secondly,  that 
every  living  person  necessarily  feels  it ;  thirdly,  that  it  is  desirable  to  be 
freed  from  it;  fourthly,  that  the  only  deliverance  from  it  is  by  that  pure 
knowledge  which  destroys  all  cleaving  to  existence.  A  Buddha  is  a 
being  who,  in  consequence  of  having  reached  the  Buddhaship, — ^which 
implies  the  possession  of  infinite  goodness,  infinite  power,  and  infinite 
wisdom, — vi  able  to  teach  men  that  true  knowledge  which  secures  eman- 
cipation. 

The  Buddhaship— -that  is,  the  possession  of  Supreme  Godhead — ^is  open 
to  every  one,  though  few  ever  acquire  it.  Most  wonder^  and  tremen> 
dous  is  the  process  of  its  attainment.  Upon  a  time,  some  being,  perhaps 
then  incarnate  as  a  mosquito  alighting  on  a  muddy  leaf  in  some  swamp, 
pauses  for  a  while  to  muse.  Looking  up  through  infinite  stellar  systems, 
with  hungry  love  and  boundless  ambition,  to  the  throne  and  sceptre  of 
absolute  immensity,  he  vowb  within  himself,  '*  I  will  become  a  Buddha.'' 
The  total  influences  of  his  past,  the  forces  of  destiny,  conspiring  with 
his  purpose,  omnipotence  is  in  that  resolution.  Nothing  shall  ever  turn 
him  aside  from  it.  He  might  soon  acquire  for  himself  deliverance  from 
the  dreadful  vortex  of  births ;  but,  determined  to  achieve  the  power  of 
delivering  others  from  their  miseries  as  sentient  beings,  he  voluntarily 
throws  himself  into  the  stream  of  successive  existences,  and  with  divine 
patience  and  fortitude  undergoes  every  thing. 

From  that  moment,  no  matter  in  what  form  he  is  successively  born, 
whether  as  a  disgusting  bug,  a  white  elephant,  a  monarch,  or  a  god,  he 
is  a  Bodhisat, — that  is,  a  candidate  pressing  towards  the  Buddhaship.  He 
at  once  begins  practising  the  ten  primary  virtues,  called  paramitas,  neces- 
sary for  the  securing  of  his  aim.  The  period  required  for  the  full  exer- 
cise of  one  of  these  virtues  is  a  bhumi.  Its  duration  is  thus  illustrated. 
Were  a  Bodhisat  once  in  a  thousand  births  to  shed  a  single  drop  of  blood, 
he  would  in  the  space  of  a  bhumi  shed  more  blood  than  there  is  water 
in  a  thousand  oceans.  On  account  of  his  merit  he  might  always  be  bom 
amidst  the  pleasures  of  the  heavens ;  but  since  he  could  there  make  no 
progress  towards  his  goal,  he  prefers  being  bom  in  the  world  of  men. 
During  his  gradual  advance,  there  is  no  good  he  does  not  perform,  no 
hardship  he  does  not  undertake,  no  evil  he  does  not  willingly  suffer ;  and  all 
for  the  benefit  of  others,  to  obtain  the  means  of  emancipating  those  whom 
he  sees  fastened  by  ignorance  in  the  afflictive  circle  of  acts.  Wherever 
bom,  acting,  or  suffering,  his  eye  is  still  turned  towards  that  Emptt 
Thronb,  at  the  apex  of  the  universe,  from  which  the  last  Buddha  has 
vaulted  into  Nirw&na.    The  Buddhists  have  many  scriptures,  especially 
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one,  called  the  ''Book  of  the  Five  Hundred  and  Fifty  Births/'  detailing 
the  manrellons  adventures  of  the  Bodhisat  during  his  numerous  trans- 
migrations, wherein  he  exhibits  for  each  species  of  being  to  which  he 
belongs  a  model  character  and  life. 

At  length  the  momentous  day  dawns  when  the  unweariable  Bodhisat 
enters  on  his  well-eamed  Buddhaship.  From  that  time,  during  the  rest 
of  his  life,  he  goes  about  preaching  discourses,  teaching  every  prepared 
creature  he  meets  the  method  of  securing  eternal  deliverance.  Leaving 
behind  in  these  discourses  a  body  of  wisdom  sufficient  to  guide  to  salva- 
tion all  who  will  give  attentive  ear  and  heart,  the  Buddha  then — ^his 
sublime  work  of  disinterested  love  being  completed — ^receives  the  fruition 
of  his  toil,  the  super^ssential  prize  of  the  universe,  the  Infinite  Good. 
In  a  word,  he  dies,  and  enters  Nirw&na.  There  is  no  more  evil  of  any 
sort  for  him  at  all  forever.  The  final  fading  echo  of  sorrow  has  ceased 
in  the  silence  of  perfect  blessedness ;  the  last  undulation  of  the  wave  of 
change  has  rolled  upon  the  shore  of  immutability. 

The  only  historic  Buddha  is  Sakya  Muni,  or  06tama,  who  was  bom  at 
Kapila  aboat  six  centuries  before  Christ.  His  teachings  contain  many 
principles  in  common  with  those  of  the  Brahmans.  But  he  revolted 
against  their  insufferable  conceit  and  cruelty.  He  protested  against 
their  claim  that  no  one  could  obtain  emancipation  until  after  being  bom 
as  a  Brahman  and  passing  through  the  various  rites  and  degrees  of  their 
order.  In  the  lace  of  the  most  powerful  uid  arrogant  priesthood  in  the 
world,  he  preached  the  perfect  equality  of  all  mankind,  and  the  conse- 
quent abolition  of  castes.  Whoever  acquires  a  total  detachment  of  affec- 
tion from  all  existence  is  thereby  released  from  birth  and  misery ;  and 
the  means  of  acquiring  that  detachment  are  freely  offered  to  all  in  his 
doctrine.  Thus  did  06tama  preach.  He  took  the  monopoly  of  religion 
out  of  the  hands  of  a  caste,  and  proclaimed  emancipation  to  every 
creature  that  breathes.  He  established  his  system  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ganges  near  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ.  It  soon 
overran  the  whole  country,  and  held  sway  until  about  eight  hundred 
yean  after  Christ,  when  an  awful  persecution  and  slaughter  on  the  part 
of  the  uprising  Brahmans  drove  it  out  of  the  land  with  sword  and  fire. 
''The  colossal  figure  which  for  fourteen  centuries  had  bestridden  the 
Indian  continent  vanished  suddenly,  like  a  rainbow  at  sunset.'"' 

G6tama's  philosophy,  in  its  ontological  profundity,  is  of  a  subtlety  and 
vastnefls  that  would  rack  the  brain  of  a  Fichte  or  a  Schelling;  but,  popu- 
larly stated,  so  fkr  as  our  present  purpose  demands,  it  is  this.  Existence 
is  the  one  all-inclosive  evil ;  cessation  of  existence,  or  Nirw&na,  is  the 
infinite  good.  The  cause  of  existence  is  ignorance,  which  leads  one  to 
cleave  to  existing  objects;  and  this  cleaving  le^ads  to  reproduction.  If 
one  would  eseape  fitx>m  the  chain  of  existence,  he  must  destroy  the  cause 
of  his  confinement  in  it, — that  is,  evil  desire,  or  the  cleaving  to  existing 

■  Ibilor  rwtmiiigKam,  bMIm  TofMi,  Of  Buddhlft  Monuments  of  Oentnl  IndlA,  p.  168. 
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objects.  The  method  of  flftlvation  in  Q^tama's  system  is  to  vanqoiflh  and 
annihilate  all  desire  for  existing  things.  How  is  this  to  be  done?  By 
acquiring  an  intense  perception  of  the  miseries  of  existence,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  an  intense  perception,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  contrasted 
desirableness  of  the  state  of  emancipation,  or  Nirw6na.  Accordingly, 
the  discourses  of  Q6tama>  and  the  sacred  books  of  the  Buddhists,  are 
filled  with  yivid  accounts  of  every  thing  disgusting  and  horrible  con- 
nected with  existence,  and  with  vivid  descriptions,  consciously  fidtering 
with  inadequacy,  of  every  thing  supremely  fascinating  in  connection 
with  Nirwina.  ''The  three  reflections  on  the  impermanency,  sn£fering, 
and  unreality  of  the  body  are  three  gates  leading  to  the  city  of  NirwAna." 
The  constant  claim  is,  that  whosoever  by  adequate  moral  discipline  and 
philosophical  contemplation  attains  to  a  certain  degree  of  wisdom,  a 
certain  degree  of  intellectual  insight,  instead  of  any  longer  cleaving  to 
existence,  will  shudder  at  the  thought  of  it,  and,  instead  of  shrinking 
from  death,  will  be  ravished  with  unfathomable  ecstasy  by  the  prospect 
of  Nirw&na.    Then,  when  he  dies,  he  is  free  from  all  liability  to  a  return. 

When  Gdtama,  early  in  life,  had  accidentally  seen  in  succession  a 
wretchedly  decrepit  old  man,  a  loathsomely  diseased  man,  and  a  decom- 
posing dead  man,  then  the  three  worlds  of  passion,  matter,  and  spirit 
seemed  to  him  like  a  house  on  fire,  and  he  longed  to  be  extricated  firom 
the  dizzy  whirl  of  existence,  and  to  reach  the  still  haven  of  Nirwina. 
Finding  ere  long  that  he  had  now,  as  the  reward  of  his  incalculable  en- 
durances through  untold  eeons  past,  become  Buddha,  he  said  to  himself, 
"  You  have  borne  the  misery  of  the  whole  round  of  transmigrations, 
and  have  arrived  at  infinite  wisdom,  which  is  the  highway  to  NirwAna, 
the  city  of  peace.  On  that  road  you  are  the  guide  of  all  beings.  Begin 
your  work  and  pursue  it  with  fidelity."  From  that  time  until  the  day  of 
his  death  he  preached  "  the  three  laws  of  mortality,  misery,  and  muta- 
bility.'' Every  morning  he  looked  through  the  world  to  see  who  should 
be  caught  that  day  in  the  net  of  truth,  and  took  his  measures  accordingly 
to  preach  in  the  hearing  of  men  the  truths  by  which  alone  they  could 
dimb  into  Kirw&na.  When  he  was  expiring,  invisible  gods,  with  huge 
and  splendid  bodies,  came  and  stood,  as  thick  as  they  could  be  packed, 
for  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  around  the  banyan-^tree  under  which  he 
awaited  Nirw&na,  to  gaze  on  him  who  had  broken  the  circle  of  trans- 
migration.** 

The  system  of  Q6tama  distinguishes  seven  grades  of  being:  six  sub- 
ject to  repeated  death  and  birth ;  one — ^the  condition  of  the  rahats  and 
the  Buddhaship— -exempt  therefrom.  '*  Who  wins  this  has  reached  the 
shore  of  the  stormy  ocean  of  vicissitudes,  and  is  in  safety  forever." 
Baur  says,  "  The  aim  of  Buddhism  is  that  all  may  obtain  unity  with  the 
original  empty  Space,  so  as  to  unpeople  the  worlds."*    This  end  it  seeks 

M  Ufe  or  OMunft  In  Jonmal  of  the  Amecten  Oriental  Society,  ^oL  «. 
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hj  purification  from  all  modes  of  cleaving  to  existing  ol:tl^^»  *<^^  ^ 
contemplatlTe  diaorimlnation,  but  never  by  the  &natical  und  austere 
methods  of  Brahmanism.  Edward  Upham,  in  his  History  of  Buddhism, 
declares  this  earth  to  be  the  only  ford  to  Nirw&na.  Others  also  make 
the  same  representation : — 

"  For  all  that  lire  and  breathe  hare  once  been  men, 
Aad  in  BPcwaiioa  irlll  be  anch  again." 

But  the  Buddhist  authors  do  not  always  adhere  to  this  statement.  We 
sometimes  read  of  men's  entering  the  paths  to  Nirwdna  in  some  of  the 
heavens,  likewise  of  their  entering  the  final  fruition  through  a  decease 
in  a  dewa-loka.  Still,  it  is  the  common  view  that  emancipation  from  all 
existence  can  be  secured  only  by  a  human  being  on  earth.  The  last 
birth  must  be  in  that  form.  The  emblem  of  Buddha,  engraved  on  most 
of  hts  monuments,  is  a  wheel,  denoting  that  he  has  finished  and  escaped 
from  the  circle  of  existences.  Henceforth  he  is  named  Tath&gata, — ^he 
who  has  gone. 

Let  us  notice  a  little  more  minutely  what  the  Buddhists  say  of 
Xirwina ;  for  herein  to  them  hides  all  the  power  of  their  philosophy 
and  lies  the  absorbing  charm  of  their  religion. 

"  The  state  that  is  peaceful,  free  from  body,  from  passion,  and  from 
fear,  where  birth  or  death  is  not, — ^that  is  Nirwdna."  "  Nirw&na  puts  an 
end  to  coming  and  going,  and  there  is  no  other  happiness."  "  It  is  a 
ctlm  wherein  no  wind  blows."  **  There  is  no  difference  in  Nirwdna." 
''  It  is  the  annihilation  of  all  the  principles  of  existence."  '*  NirwAna  is 
the  completion  smd  opposite  shore  of  existence,  free  from  decay,  tran- 
quil, knowing  no  restraint,  and  of  great  blessedness."  "  Nirw&na  is  un- 
mixed satisfaction,  entirely  free  from  sorrow."  "The  wind  cannot  be 
squeezed  in  the  hand,  nor  can  its  color  be  told.  Yet  the  wind  is.  Even 
so  Kirw&na  w,  but  its  properties  cannot  be  told."  •*  Kirw&na,  like  space, 
is  causeless,  does  not  live  nor  die,  and  has  no  locality.  It  is  the  abode 
of  those  liberated  from  existence."  '*  NirwAna  is  not,  except  to  the 
being  who  attains  it.""* 

Some  scholars  maintain  that  the  Buddhist  Nirwdna  is  nothing  but  the 
atheistic  Annihilation.  The  subject  is  confessedly  a  most  difficult  one. 
Bat  it  seems  to  us  that  the  opinion  just  stated  is  the  very  antithesis 
of  the  true  interpretation  of  Nirw&na.  In  the  first  place,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  there  are  various  sects  of  Buddhists.  Now,  the  word 
Kirwina  may  be  used  in  diflferent  senses  by  diflbrent  schools.*'  *A  few 
persons — a  small  party,  represented  perhaps  by  able  writers — ^may  believe 
in  annihilation  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  just  as  has  happened  in  Chris- 
tendom, while  the  common  doctrine  of  the  people  is  the  opposite  of 
that     In  the  second  place,  with  the  Oriental  horror  of  individuated 

'For  thoae  qnotatiooa,  and  otben  ifanflar,  lee  Hardy's  Tmlnable  work,  **  Eastern  MoDaehlsm," 
clnt».xxfi^  OB  "Ktrwiaa,  Ita  l>MUia  aad  TrnMoii.'' 
"ftorwio^  IntrodQctlon  a  riDatobv dn  Boddhlame  IndJen,  AppeMBee  Ko.  L,  Dn  mot  Nirriaa. 
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existeuoe,  and  a  highly-poetical  style  of  writing,  nothing  oonld  be  more 
natural,  in  depicting  their  ideas  of  the  most  desirable  state  of  being, 
than  that  they  should  carry  their  metaphors  expressive  of  repose,  freedom 
from  action  and  emotion,  to  a  pitch  conveying  to  our  cold  and  literal 
thought  the  conceptions  of  blank  unconsciousness  and  absolute  nothing- 


Colebrooke  says,  "  Nirw^na  is  not  annihilation,  but  unceasing  apathy. 
The  notion  of  it  as  a  happy  state  seems  derived  from  the  experience  of 
ecstasies ;  or  else  the  pleasant,  refreshed  feeling  with  which  one  wakes 
from  profound  repose  is  referred  to  the  period  of  actual  sleep.''"  A 
Buddhist  author  speculates  thus : — "  That  the  soul  feels  not  during  pro- 
found trance,  is  not  for  want  of  sensibility,  but  for  want  of  sensible 
otyects.''  Wilson,  Hodgson,  and  Vans  Kennedy — three  able  thinkers,  as 
well  as  scholars,  in  this  field — agree  that  Nirwdna  is  not  annihilation  as 
we  understand  that  word.  Mr.  Hodgson  believes  that  the  Buddhists 
expect  to  be  **  conscious  in  Nirw&na  of  the  eternal  bli^  of  rest,  as  they 
are  in  this  world  of  the  ceaseless  pain  of  activity."  Forbes  also  argues 
against  the  nihilistic  explanation  of  the  Buddhist  doctrine  of  futurity, 
and  says  he  is  compelled  to  conclude  that  Nirw4na  denotes  imperishable 
being  in  a  blissful  quietude."*  Many  additional  authorities  in  favor  of 
this  view  might  be  adduced, — enough  to  balance,  at  least,  the  names  on 
the  other  side.  Koeppen,  in  his  very  fresh,  vigorous,  and  lucid  work, 
just  published,  entitled  **  The  Religion  of  Buddha,  and  its  Origin,"  says, 
"  Nirw&na  is  the  blessed  Nothing.  Buddhism  is  the  Gospel  of  Annihila- 
tion." But  he  forgets  that  the  motto  on  the  title-page  of  his  volume  is 
the  following  sentence  quoted  from  Sakya  Muni  himself: — "  To  those  who 
know  the  concatenation  of  causes  and  effects,  tfiere  is  neither  hdng  nor 
Tvoihmg"  To  them  Nirw&na  is.  Considering  it,  then,  as  an  open  ques- 
tion, unsettled  by  any  authoritative  assertion,  we  will  weigh  the  proba- 
bilities of  the  case. 

No  definition  of  Nirwdna  is  more  frequent  than  the  one  given  by  the 
Kalpa  S(itra,^  namely,  "  cessation  from  action  and  freedom  from  desire." 
But  this,  like  many  of  the  other  representations, — such,  for  instance,  as 
the  exclusion  of  succession, — ^very  plainly  is  not  a  denial  of  all  being, 
but  only  of  our  present  modes  of  experience.  The  dying  Gr^tama  is  said 
to  have  **  passed  through  the  several  states,  one  after  another,  until  he 
arrived  at  the  state  where  there  is  no  pain.  He  then  continued  to  enter 
the  other  higher  states,  and  from  the  highest  entered  Nirw&na."  Can 
literal  annihilation,  the  naked  emptiness  of  nonentity,  be  better  than 
the  highest  state  of  being?  It  can  be  so  only  when  we  view  Nothing  on 
the  positive  side  as  identical  with  All,  make  annihilating  deprivation 
equivalent  to  universal  bestowment,  regard  negation  as  affirmation,  and, 
in  the  last  synthesis  of  contradictions,  see  the  abysmal  Vacuum  as  a 

ce,  BMaya,  ▼ol.  I.  p.  863.  ^Eleven  Yean  In  G^lon,  vol.  U.  chap.  Ix. 
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Plenum  of  fmition.  As  Oken  says,  '*  The  ideal  zero  is  absolute  unity ; 
not  a  singularity,  as  the  number  one,  but  an  indivkibility,  a  num- 
berlessness,  a  homogeneity,  a  translucency,  a  pure  identity.  It  is 
neither  great  nor  small,  quiescent  nor  moyed ;  but  it  is,  and  it  is  not,  all 

Furthermore,  if  some  of  the  Buddhist  representations  would  lead  us 
U)  believe  that  NirwAna  is  utter  nothingness,  others  apparently  imply 
the  opposite.  "  The  discourses  of  Buddha  are  a  charm  to  cure  the  poison 
of  evil  desire ;  a  succession  of  frmt-bearing  trees  placed  here  and  there 
to  enable  the  traveller  to  cross  the  desert  of  existence ;  a  power  by  which 
every  sorrow  may  be  appeased ;  a  door  of  entrance  to  the  eternal  city  of 
KiTwina/'  '*  The  mind  of  the  rahat'^  (one  who  has  obtained  assurance 
of  emancipation  and  is  only  waiting  for  it  to  arrive)  "  knows  no  disturb- 
anee,  because  it  is  filled  .with  the  pleasure  of  Nirw&na.'^  "The  sight  of 
Kirwina  hestows  perfect  happiness.'^  '*  The  rahat  is  emancipated  from 
existence  in  Niprina,  as  the  lotus  is  separated  from  the  mud  out  of 
which  it  springs.''  "Fire  may  be  produced  by  rubbing  together  two 
nicks,  though  previously  it  had  no  locality :  it  is  the  same  with  Nirw&na." 
"Nirwina  is  free  from  danger,  peaceful,  refreshing,  happy.  When  a 
man  who  has  been  broiled  before  a  huge  fire  is  released,  and  goes  quickly 
into  sonte  open  space,  he  feels  the  most  agreeable  sensation.  All  the 
evils  of  existence  are  that  fire,  and  Nirw&na  is  that  open  space.''  These 
passages  indicate  the  cessation  in  Nirwdna  of  all  sufferings,  perhaps  of 
ail  present  modes  of  existence,  but  not  the  total  end  of  being.  It  may 
be  said  that  these  are  but  figurative  expressions.  The  reply  is,  so  are  the 
oontrasted  statements  metaphors,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  expres- 
sions which  denote  the  survival  of  pinre  being  in  Nirw&naare  closer 
spproximations  to  the  intent  of  their  authors  than  those  which  hint  at 
an  unconscious  vacancy.  If  Nirw6na  in  its  original  meaning  was  an 
utter  and  infinite  blank,  then,  "out  of  that  very  Nothing,"  as  Max 
X&ller  says,  ''  human  nature  made  a  new  paradise." 

There  is  a  scheme  of  doctrine  held  by  some  Buddhist  philosophers 
which  may  he  thus  stated.  There  are  five  constituent  elements  of 
«entient  existence.  They  are  called  khandas^  and  are  as  follows : — the 
oiganiaed  body,  sensation,  perception,  discrimination,  and  consciousness. 
Death  is  the  dissolution  and  entire  destruction  of  these  khandas,  and 
tpart  frt>m  them  there  is  no  synthetical  unit,  soul,  or  personality.  Yet 
in  a  certain  sense  death  is  not  the  absolute  annihilation  of  a  human 
'^xistenee,  because  it  leaves  a  potentiality  inherent  in  that  existence. 
There  ia  no  identical  ego  to  survive  and  be  bom  again ;  but  ktxrma — ^that 
U.  the  sum  of  a  man's  action,  his  entire  merit  and  demerit — produces  at 
\m  death  a  new  being,  and  so  on  in  continued  series  until  Nirw&na  is 
attained.  Thus  the  succession  of  being  is  kept  up  with  transmitted 
Tesponaibili^t  as  a  flame  is  transferred  from  one  wick  to  another.    It  is 
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evident  enough,  as  is  justly  claimed  by  Hardy  and  others,  that  the 
limitation  of  existence  to  the  five  khandas,  excluding  the  idea  of  any 
independent  individuality,  makes  death  annihilation,  and  renders  the 
very  oonoeption  of  a  future  life  for  those  now  living  an  absurdity.  But 
we  are  convinced  that  this  view  is  the  speculative  peculiarity  of  a  sect, 
and  by  no  means  the  common  belief  of  the  Buddhist  populace  or  the 
teaching  of  G6tama  himself.  This  appears  at  the  outset  f^om  the  &ct 
that  G6tama  is  represented  as  having  lived  through  millions  of  exist- 
ences, in  different  states  and  worlds,  with  preserved  identity  and  memory. 
The  history  of  his  concatenated  advance  towards  the  Buddhaship  is  the 
supporting  basis  and  the  saturating  spirit  of  documentary  Buddhism. 
And  the  same  idea  pervades  the  whole  range  of  narratives  relating  to  the 
repeated  births  and  deaths  of  the  innumerable  Buddhist  heroes  and 
saints  who,  after  so  many  residences  on  earth,  in  the  hells,  in  the  dewa- 
lokas,  have  at  last  reached  emancipation.  They  recollect  their  adven- 
tures; they  recount  copious  portions  of  their  experience  stretching 
through  many  lives. 

Again:  the  argimients  cited  from  Buddha  seem  aimed  to  prove,  not 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  self  in  man,  but  that  the  ^yq  khandas  are  not 
the  self, — that  the  real  self  is  something  distinct  from  all  that  is  exposed 
to  misery  and  change,  something  deep,  wondrous,  divine,  infinite.  For 
instance,  the  report  of  a  debate  on  this  subject  between  Buddha  and 
Sachaka  closes  with  these  words : — "  Thus  was  Sachaka  forced  to  confess 
that  the  five  khandas  are  impermanent^  connected  with  sorrow,  unreal, 
not  the  self."^  These  terms  appear  to  imply  the  reality  of  a  self,  only 
that  it  is  not  to  be  confoimded  with  the  apprehensible  elements  of  exist- 
ence. Besides,  the  attainment  of  Nirwdna  is  held  up  as  a  prize  to  be 
laboriously  sought  by  personal  effort.  To  secure  it  is  a  positive  triumph 
quite  distinct  from  the  fated  dissolution  of  the  khandas  in  death.  Now, 
if  there  be  in  man  no  personal  entity,  what  w  it  that  with  so  much  joy 
attains  Nirw&na  ?  The  genuine  Buddhist  notion,  as  seems  most  probable, 
is  that  the  conscious  essence  of  the  rahat,  when  the  exterior  elements  of 
existence  fall  from  around  him,  passes  by  a  transcendent  climax  and 
discrete  leap  beyond  the  outermost  limits  of  appreciable  being,  and  be- 
comes that  Infinite  which  knows  no  changes  and  is  susceptible  of  no 
definitions.  In  the  Kft-gyur  collection  of  Tibetan  sacred  books,  com- 
prising a  hundred  volumes,  and  now  belonging  to  the  Cabinet  of  Manu- 
scripts in  the  Eoyal  Library  of  Paris,  there  are  two  volumes  exclusively 
occupied  by  a  treatise  on  Nirw&na.  It  is  a  significant  feet  tiiat  the  title 
of  these  volumes  is  "  Nirw&na,  or  DeHverance  from  Pain."  If  Nirwtoa 
be  simply  annihilation,  why  is  it  not  so  stated  ?  Why  should  recourse  be 
had  to  a  phrase  partially  descriptive  of  one  feature,  instead  of  compre- 
hensively announcing  or  hnplying  the  whole  case? 

Still  further:  it  deserves  notice  that»  according  to  the  unammous  affinnar 
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tion  of  Buddhist  ftuthors,  if  any  Buddhist  were  offered  the  altem»- 
UTe  of  mn  existence  as  king  of  a  dewa-loka,  keeping  his  personality  for 
a  hundred  million  yean  in  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  perfect 
happiness,  or  of  translation  into  Nirw&na,  he  would  spurn  the  former  as 
defilement,  mad  would  with  unutterable  avidity  choose  the  latter.  We 
must  thareSare  suppose  that  by  Nirwdna  he  understands,  not  naked 
diestmctiony  bat  some  mysterious  good,  too  vast  for  logical  comprehen- 
sion, too  obscure  to  Occidental  thought  to  find  expression  in  Occidental 
Ungoage.  At  the  moment  when  G6tama  entered  upon  the  Buddhaship, 
hke  a  Tessel  overflowing  with  honey,  his  mind  overflowed  with  the  nectar 
of  oral  instruction,  and  he  uttered  these  stanzas :  — 

"Tlmmgh  mmny  cMfhrent  blrtba 
I  bftTe  nm,  Tainly  ■eoklng 
The  architect  of  the  deaire-rewmbling  hoiue. 
Painfal  are  repeated  births. 
OboQie-builderl  I  hare  seen  thee. 
Apibt  a  boiMe  IhoB  oanst  not  build  for  ne. 
*    I  hare  broken  thy  raftera  and  zidge-pole; 
I  haTe  arriTod  at  the  extinction  of  evil  desire; 
My  mind  is  gone  to  Nirwina." 

Hardy,  who  stoutly  maintains  that  the  genuine  doctrine  of  Buddha's 
philosophy  is  that  there  is  no  transmigrating  individuality  in  man,  but 
that  the  karma  creates  a  new  person  on  the  dissolution  of  the  former 
one,  confesses  the  difficulties  of  this  dogma  to  be  so  great  that  "it  is 
almost  universaliy  repudiated."  M.  Obry  published  at  Paris,  in  1856,  a 
small  Yolome  entirely  devoted  to  this  subject,  under  the  title  of  *'  The 
Indian  Nirwina^  or  the  Enfranchisement  of  the  Soul  after  Death."  His 
condusion,  after  a  careful  and  candid  discussion,  is,  that  Kirw4na  had 
different  meanings  to  the  minds  of  the  ancient  Aryan  priests,  the  orthodox 
Brahmans,  the  Sankhya  Brahmans,  and  the  Buddhists,  but  had  not  to 
any  of  them,  excepting  possibly  a  few  atheists,  the  sense  of  strict  anni- 
hilation. He  thinks  that  Bumouf  and  Barth61emy  Saint-Hilaire  them- 
Felves  would  have  accepted  this  view  if  they  had  paid  particular  attention 
to  the  definite  inquiry,  instead  of  merely  touching  upon  it  in  the  course 
of  their  more  comprehensive  studies. 

What  Spinoaa  declares  in  the  following  sentence—''  God  is  one,  sim- 
ple, infinite ;  his  modes  of  being  are  diverse,  complex,  finite" — strongly 
res^^embles  what  the  Buddhists  say  of  Nirw&na  and  the  contrasted  vicis- 
•itodes  of  existence,  and  may  perhaps  throw  light  on  their  meaning. 
The  supposition  of  immaterial,  unlimited,  absolutely  unalterable  being 
— the  scholastic  ena  tint  qualUcUe — answers  to  the  descriptions  of  it  much 
oore  satisfactorily  than  the  idea  of  unqualified  nothingness  does.  "  Nir- 
wina  is  real ;  all  else  is  phenomenal."  The  Sankhyas,  who  do  not  hold  to 
the  nonentity  nor  to  the  annihilation  of  the  soul,  but  to  its  eternal  identifi- 
cstion  with  the  Infinite  One,  use  nevertheless  nearly  the  same  phrases  in 
describing  it  that  the  Buddhists  do.    For  example,  they  say,  "  The  soul 
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is  neither  a  production  nor  productive,  neither  matter  nor  form.""  The 
Vishnu  Purana  says,  **  The  mundane  egg,  containing  the  whole  creation, 
was  surrounded  by  seven  envelops, — ^water,  air,  fire,  ether,  egotism,  intel- 
ligence, and  finally  the  indiscrete  principle."**  Is  not  this  Indiscrete 
Principle  of  the  Brahmans  the  same  as  the  Nirwina  of  the  Buddhists  ? 
The  latter  explicitly  claim  that  "  man  is  capable  of  enlarging  his  £bk;u1- 
ties  to  infinity." 

N&gas6na  says  to  the  king  of  S&gal,  '*  Neither  does  Nirw&na  exist  pre- 
viously to  its  reception,  nor  is  that  which  was  not,  brought  into  exist- 
ence: still,  to  the  being  who  attains  it,  there  is  Nirw&na."  According  to 
this  statement,  taken  in  connection  with  the  hundreds  similar  to  it,  Nir- 
w&na  seems  to  be  a  simple  mental  perception,  most  difiScult  of  acquirement, 
and,  when  acquired,  assimilating  the  whole  conscious  being  perfectly  to 
itself.  The  Asangkrata-Stitra,  as  translated  by  Mr.  Hardy,  says,  "  From 
the  joyful  exclamations  of  those  who  have  seen  Nirw&na,  its  character 
may  be  known  by  those  who  have  not  made  the  same  attainment."  The 
superficial  thinker,  carelessly  scanning  the  recorded  sayings  of  G6tania 
and  his  expositors  in  relation  to  Nirw&na,  is  aware  only  of  a  confused 
mass  of  metaphysical  hieroglyphs  and  poetical  metaphors;  but  the 
Buddhist  sages  avow  that  whoso,  by  concentrated  study  and  training  of 
his  faculties,  pursues  the  inquiry  with  adequate  perseverance,  will  at  last 
elicit  and  behold  the  real  meaning  of  Nirw&na,  the  achieved  insight  and 
revelation  forming  the  widest  horizon  of  rapturous  truth  ever  contem- 
plated by  the  human  mind.  The  memorable  remark  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  that  '*  capacity  of  thought  is  not  to  be  constituted  into  the 
measure  of  existence,"  should  show  the  error  of  those  who  so  unjusti- 
fiably affirm  that,  since  Nirw4na  is  said  to  be  neither  corporeal  nor  in- 
corporeal, nor  at  all  describable,  it  is  therefore  absolutely  nothing.  A 
like  remark  is  also  to  be  addressed  to  those  who  draw  the  same  unwar- 
rantable conclusion  of  the  nothingness  of  Nirw4na  from  the  fact  that  it 
has  no  locality,  or  from  the  fact  that  it  is  sometimes  said  to  exclude  con- 
sciousness. Plato,  in  the  Timseus,  stigmatizes  as  a  vulgar  error  the 
notion  that  what  is  not  in  any  place  is  a  nonentity.  Many  a  weighty 
philosopher  has  followed  him  in  this  opinion.  The  denial  of  place  is  by 
no  means  necessarily  the  denial  of  being.  So,  too,  with  consciousness. 
It  is  conceivable  that  there  is  a  being  superior  to  all  the  modes  of  oon- 
sciousness  now  known  to  us.  We  are,  indeed,  unable  to  define  this,  yet 
it  may  be.  The  profoundest  analysis  shows  that  consciousness  consists 
of  co-ordinated  changes.^  "Consciousness  is  a  succession  of  changes 
combined  and  arranged  in  special  wajw."  Now,  in  contrast  to  the  Occi- 
dental thinker,  who  covets  alternation  because  in  his  cold  climate  action 
is  the  means  of  eivjoyment,  the  Hindu,  in  the  languid  East,  where  repose 
is  the  condition  of  enjoyment,  conceives  the  highest  blessedness  to  con- 


«  Sftaklijra  Karika,  pp.  16-18.  <*  Viahnv  Poniia,  p.  19. 
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nst  in  exemption  from  every  disturbance,  in  an  unruffled  unity  exclud- 
ing all  changes.  Therefore*  while  in  some  of  its  forms  bis  dream  of  Nir- 
vina  admits  not  consciousness,  still,  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  bomo- 
geneous  state  of  being,  which  he,  in  bis  metaphysical  and  theosopbic 
«»nngm  apprehends  as  the  grandest  and  most  ecstatic  of  all. 

The  etymologiGal  force  of  the  word  Nirw&na  is  extinction,  as  when  the 
sun  has  set^  a  fire  has  burned  out,  or  a  lamp  is  extinguished.  The  fair 
Ism  of  interpretation  do  not  compel  us,  in  cases  like  this,  to  receive  the 
:«verest  literal  significance  of  a  word  as  conveying  the  meaning  which  a 
popular  doctrine  holds  in  the  minds  of  its  believers.  There  is  almost 
siva^-s  looseness,  vagueness,  metaphor,  accommodation.  But  take  the 
t«fm  before  us  in  its  strictest  sense,  and  mark  the  result.  When  a  fire  is 
extuDgDiahed,  it  is  obvious  that,  while  the  flame  has  disappeared,  the 
nbftance  of  tho  flame,  whatever  it  was,  has  not  ceased  to  be,  has  not 
been  actually  annihilated.  It  has  only  ceased  to  be  in  a  certain  visible 
form  in  which  it  existed  before;  but  it  still  sunnves  under  altered  condi- 
tions. Now,  to  compare  the  putting  out  of  a  lamp  to  the  death  of  a  man, 
extinction  is  not  actual  destruction,  but  a  transition  of  the  flame  into 
soother  state  of  being.  That  other  state,  in  the  case  of  the  soul,  is 
Nirwdna. 

There  is  a  final  consideration,  possibly  of  some  worth  in  dealing  with 
this  obscure  theme.  We  will  approach  it  through  a  preliminary  query 
and  quotation.  That  nothing  can  extend  beyond  its  limits  is  an  identical 
proposition.  How  vast,  then,  must  be  the  soul  of  man  in  form  or  in 
power! 

"  If  wnib  be  substances  corporeal. 
Be  they  aa  big  just  as  the  body  Ssf 
Or  shoot  they  out  to  the  height  etheceair 
JMh  it  Dot  seem  the  impresaloD  of  a  seal 
Cbn  be  DO  larger  than  the  wax? 
The  sool  with  that  rast  latitude  must  more 
Which  mmaores  the  obSttAB  that  it  dolh  deaory. 
BDnnstlt  be  npttretehM  onto  the  sky 
And  mb  agsiost  the  stars." 

CoQHn  —crto  that  man  is  conscious  of  infinity,  that  '*  the  unconditional, 
the  afasoliite,  the  infinite,  is  immediately  known  in  consciousness  by  dif- 
ference, plurality,  and  relation."  Now,  does  not  the  consciousness  of  in- 
finity imply  the  infinity  of  oonsoioosness  ?  If  not^  we  are  compelled  into 
the  contradiction,  that  a  certain  entity  or  force  reaches  outside  of  its 
outemiost  boundary.  The  Buddhist  ideal  is  not  self-annihilation,  but 
<p]f-imiverBalimtion.  It  is  not  the  absorption  of  a  drop  into  the  sea,  but 
the  dilatation  of  a  drop  to  the  sea.  Each  drop  swells  to  the  whole  ocean, 
«sch  soul  becomes  the  Boundless  One,  each  rahat  is  identified  with  the 
tiJtal  Nirwina.  The  rivers  of  emancipated  men  neither  disembogue  into 
the  ooean  of  spirit  nor  evaporate  into  the  abyss  of  nonentity,  but  are 
Uendad  with  infinitude  as  an  ontological  integer.  Nirw&na  is  unexpoeed 
and  inimitable  qpace.  Buddhism  is  perfect  disinterestedness,  absolute 
>eltene&der.    It  is  the  gospel  of  everlasting  emanoipation  for  all.    It 
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cannot  be  that  a  deliberate  suicide  of  bouI  is  the  ideal  holding  the  deep- 
est desire  of  four  hundred  millions  of  people.  Nirw&na  is  not  negation, 
but  a  pure  positive  without  alternation  or  foil. 

Some  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  subject  by  contemplating  the  su<v 
cessive  states  through  which  the  dying  G6tama  passed.  Max  Muller  de- 
scribes them,  after  the  Buddhist  documents,  thus ; — "  He  enters  into  the 
'first  stage  of  meditation  when  he  feels  freedom  from  sin,  acquires  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  all  things,  and  has  no  desire  except  that  of 
Nirvflina.  But  he  still  feels  pleasure;  he  even  uses  his  reasoning  and 
discriminating  powers.  The  use  of  these  powers  ceases  in  the  second 
stage  of  meditation,  when  nothing  remains  but  a  desire  after  Nirv&na,  and 
a  general  feeling  of  satisfaction  arising  ^m  his  intellectual  perfection. 
That  satisfaction,  also,  is  extinguished  in  the  third  stage.  Indifference 
succeeds ;  yet  there  is  still  self-consciousness,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
physical  pleasure.  In  the  fourth  stage  these  last  remnants  are  destroyed ; 
memory  fades  away,  all  pleasure  and  pain  are  gone,  and  the  doors  of 
Nirvana  now  open  before  him.  We  must  soar  still  higher,  and,  though 
we  may  feel  giddy  and  disgusted,^  we  must  sit  out  the  tragedy  till  the 
curtain  falls.  After  the  four  stages  of  meditation  are  passed,  the  Buddha 
(and  every  being  is  to  become  a  Buddha)  enters  first  into  the  infinity  of 
space,  then  into  the  infinity  of  intelligence,  and  thence  he  passes  into 
the  third  region,  the  realm  of  nothing.  But  even  here  there  is  no  rest. 
There  is  still  something  left, — ^the  idea  of  the  nothing  in  which  he  re- 
joices. That  also  must  be  destroyed ;  and  it  is  destroyed  in  the  fourth 
and  last  region,  where  there  is  not  even  the  idea  of  a  nothing  left,  and 
where  there  is  complete  rest,  undisturbed  by  nothing,  or  what  is  not 
nothing."^  Analyze  away  all  particulars  until  you  reach  an  uncolored 
boundlessness  of  pure  immateriality,  free  from  every  predicament ;  and 
that  is  Nirw^na.  This  is  one  possible  way  of  conceiving  the  fate  of  the 
soul ;  and  the  speculative  mind  must  conceive  it  in  every  possible  way. 
However  closely  the  result  resembles  the  vulgar  notion  of  annihilation, 
the  difference  in  method  of  approach  and  the  difference  to  the  con  tern- 
plater's  feeling  are  immense.  The  Buddhist  apprehends  Nirwtfna  as  In- 
finitude in  absolute  and  eternal  equilibrium :  the  atheist  finds  Nirw^na 
in  a  coffin.    That  is  thought  of  with  rapture,  this,  with  horror. 

It  should  be  noticed,  before  we  close  this  chapter,  that  some  of  the 
Hindus  give  a  spiritual  interpretation  to  all  the  gross  physical  details  of 
their  so  highly-colored  and  extravagant  mythology.  One  of  their  sacre<l 
books  says,  "Pleasure  and  pain  are  states  of  the  mind.  Heaven  is  that 
which  delights  the  mind,  hell  is  that  which  gives  it  pain.  Hence  vice  is 
called  hell,  and  virtue  is  called  heaven."  Another  author  says,  "  The 
fire  of  the  angry  mind  produces  the  fire  of  hell,  and  consumes  its  pos- 
sessor.   A  wicked  person  causes  his  evil  deeds  to  impinge  upon  himself, 

«•  Not  diigiut,  bat  wonder  and  awe,  Iktbomlen  InteUeetoal  tnkolten,  «t  to  napaiiai^led  a  ph«- 
Bomenon  of  onr  miinieiikma  hnman  nature. 
«  Buddbion  and  Buddhist  Pilgrims,  p.  10. 
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and  that  is  helL''  The  various  sects  of  mystics,  allied  in  faith  and  feeling 
to  the  Safis,  which  are  quite  numerous  in  the  East,  agree  in  a  deep  meta- 
phorical explanation  of  the  vulgar  notions  pertaining  to  Deity,  judgment, 
heaven,  and  helL 

In  oonclnsion,  the  most  remarkahle  fact  in  this  whole  field  of  inquiry 
is  the  oontrast  of  the  Eastern  horror  of  individuality  and  longing  for 
absorption  with  the  Western  clinging  to  personality  and  abhorrence  of 
disBointion.''  The  true  Orientalist,  whether  Brahman,  Buddhist,  or  Sufi,  is 
in  love  with  death.  Throu^  this  gate  he  expects  to  quit  his  frail  and 
pitiable  oonsciousnefls,  losing  himself,  with  all  evil,  to  be  born  anew  and 
find  himself,  with  all  good,  in  God.  All  sense,  passion,  care,  and  grief 
sball  cease  with  deliverance  from  the  spectral  semblances  of  this  false 
life.  All  pure  contemplation,  perfect  repose,  unsullied  and  unrippled 
joT  shall  begin  with  entrance  upon  the  true  life  beyond.  Thus  thinking, 
he  feels  that  death  is  the  avenue  to  infinite  expansion,  freedom,  peace, 
blifs ;  and  he  longs  for  it  with  an  intensity  not  dreamed  of  by  more 
frigid  natures.  He  often  compares  himself,  in  this  world  aspiring  towards 
another,  to  an  enamored  moth  drawn  towards  the  fire,  and  he  exclaims, 
with  a  sigh  and  a  thrill, — 

«  Hlgbflit  natuie  wills  the  captim; 

*  ligbt  to  light  r  the  iDsfeiiict  crte; 
And  in  agoniiing  rapton 

Falls  the  moth,  and  biarely  dies. 
TUnk  not  what  thoo  art,  BeUever; 

Ihink  bat  what  thon  mayit  beooma; 
fbT  the  World  is  thy  deceiTer, 

And  tiie  lAg^tit  thy  only  home."* 


CHAPTER  VII. 

PXSaiAN  DOCTRINE  OF  A  FUTUBB  LIFE. 

Tub  name  of  Zoroaster  is  connected,  either  as  author  or  as  reviser, 
with  that  remarkable  system  of  rites  and  doctrines  which  constituted  the 
relipon  of  the  ancient  Iranians,  and  which  yet  finds  adherents  in  the 
<7hebecs  of  Persia  and  the  Parsees  of  India.  Pliny,  following  the  affirm- 
ation of  AHstotle,  asserts  that  he  flourished  six  thousand  years  before 
Plato.  Mcyyle,  Gibbon,  Yolney,  Rhode;  concur  in  throwing  him  back 
into  thk  vast  antiquity.  Foucher,  Holty,  Heeren,  Tychsen,  Guiaot,  assign 

liB  Bhi^Bvata  Ptttoa,  tome  i.  Urre  ifl.  ch.  28 :  Aoqolettlon  de  la  IMUvnuice,  eh.  81. 
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his  birth  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  before  Christ.  Hyde, 
Prideanx,  Du  Perron,  Eleuker,  Herder,  Klaproth,  and  others,  bring  him 
down  to  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  later.  Meanwhile,  several  weighty 
names  press  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  hypothesis  of  two  or  three  Zoro- 
asters,  living  at  separate  epochs.  So  the  learned  men  differ,  and  the 
genuine  date  in  question  cannot,  at  present  at  least,  be  decided.  It  is  com- 
paratively certain  that,  if  he  was  the  author  of  the  work  attributed  to  him, 
he  must  have  flourished  as  early  as  the  sixth  century  before  Christ. 
The  probabilities  seem,  upon  the  whole,  that  he  lived  four  or  five  cen- 
turies earlier  than  that,  even, — "  in  the  pre-historic  time,"  as  Spiegel  says. 
However,  the  settlement  of  the  era  of  Zoroaster  is  not  a  necessary  condi- 
tion of  discovering  the  era  when  the  religion  commonly  traced  to  him 
was  in  full  prevalence  as  the  established  faith  of  the  Persian  empire. 
The  latter  may  be  conclusively  fixed  without  clearing  up  the  former. 
And  it  is  known,  without  disputation,  that  that  religion — ^whether  it  was 
primarily  Persian,  Median,  Assyrian,  or  Chaldean — ^was  flourishing  at 
Babylon  in  the  maturity  of  its  power  in  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  prophets 
Ezekiel,  Jeremiah,  and  Daniel,  twenty-five  hundred  years  ago. 

The  celebrated  work  on  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Medes  and  Persians 
by  Dr.  Hyde,  published  in  1700,  must  be  followed  with  much  caution  and 
be  taken  with  many  qualifications.  The  author  was  biassed  by  unsound 
theories  of  the  relation  of  the  Hebrew  theology  to  the  Persian,  and  was, 
of  course,  ignorant  of  the  most  authoritative  ancient  documents  after- 
wards brought  to  light  His  work,  therefore,  though  learned  and  valu- 
able, considering  the  time  when  it  was  written,  is  vitiated  by  numerous 
mistakes  and  defects.  In  1762,  Anquetil  du  Perron,  returning  to  France 
from  protracted  journeying  and  abode  in  the  East,  brought  home,  among 
the  fruits  of  his  researches,  manuscripts  purporting  to  be  parts  of  the  old 
Persian  Bible  composed  or  collected  by  Zoroaster.  It  was  written  in  a 
language  hitherto  unknown  to  European  scholars,— one  of  the  primitive 
dialects  of  Persia.  This  work,  of  which  he  soon  published  a  French 
version  at  Paris  was  entitled  by  him  the  *'  Zend-Avesta."  It  confirmed 
all  that  was  previously  known  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion,  and,  by  its 
allusions,  statements,  and  implications,  threw  great  additional  light  upon 
the  subject. 

A  furious  controversy,  stimulated  by  personal  rivalries  and  national 
jealousy,  immediately  arose.  Du  Perron  was  denounced  as  an  impostor 
or  an  ignoramus,  and  his  publication  stigmatized  as  a  wretched  forgery 
of  his  own,  or  a  gross  imposition  palmed  upon  him  by  some  lying  pundit. 
Sir  William  Jones  and  John  Richardson,  both  distinguished  English 
Orientalists,  and  Meiners  in  Germany,  were  the  chief  impugners  of  the 
document  in  hand.  Richardson  obstinately  went  beyond  his  data,  and 
did  not  live  long  enough  to  retract ;  but  Sir  William,  upon  an  increase 
of  information,  changed  his  views,  and  regretted  his  first  inconsiderate  seal 
and  somewhat  mistaken  championship.  The  ablest  defender  of  Du  Perron 
was  Kleuker,  who  translated  the  whole  work  from  French  into  German^ 
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adding  many  oonections,  new  arguments,  and  researches  of  great  ability. 
His  work  was  printed  at  Biga,  in  seven  quarto  volumes,  from  1777  to 
1783.  The  progress  and  results  of  the  whole  discussion  are  well  enough 
indicated  in  the  various  papers  which  the  subject  drew  forth  in  the 
Tolumeeof  the  "Asiatic  Researches''  and  the  numbers  of  the  *' Asiatic 
JoomaL''  The  oondnsion  was  that»  while  Du  Perron  had  indeed 
betrayed  partial  ignorance  and  crudity,  and  had  committed  some  glaring 
errors,  there  was  not  the  least  ground  for  doubt  that  his  asserted  dis- 
covery was  in  every  essential  what  it  claimed  to  be.  It  is  a  sort  of 
litany;  a  collection  of  prayers  and  of  sacred  dialogues  held  between 
<  hmufld  and  Zoroaster,  from  which  the  Persian  system  of  theology  may 
be  inferred  and  constructed  with  some  approach  to  completeness. 

The  assailants  of  the  genuineness  of  the  **  Zend-Avesta"  were  effect- 
viaUy  silenced  when,  some  thirty  years  later,  Professor  Bask,  a  well* 
known  Danish  linguist,  during  his  inquiries  in  the  East,  found  other 
copies  of  it,  and  gave  to  the  world  such  information  and  proofe  as  could 
not  be  suspected.  He,  discovering  the  close  affinities  of  the  Zend  with 
Sanscrit,  led  the  way  to  the  most  brilliant  triumph  yet  achieved  by  com- 
parative philology.  Portions  of  the  work  in  the  original  character  were 
published  in  1829,  under  the  supervision  of  Burnouf  at  Paris  and  of 
^Hsbausen  at  Hamburg.  The  question  of  the  genuineness  of  the  dialect 
exhibited  in  these  specimens,  once  so  freely  mooted,  has  been  discussed, 
uid  definitively  settled  in  the  affirmative,  by  several  eminent  scholars, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Bopp,  whose  "  Comparative  Grammar 
of  the  Sanscrit,  Zend,  Greek,  Latin,  Lithuanian,  Gothic,  and  German 
Languages"  is  an  astonishing  monument  of  erudition  and  toil.  It  is  the 
eonriction  of  Major  Rawlinson  that  the  Zoroastrian  books  of  the  Parsees 
were  imported  to  Bombay  from  Persia  in  their  present  state  in  the 
seventh  century  of  our  era,  but  that  they  were  written  at  least  twelve 
centuries  earlier.^ 

But  the  two  scholars  whose  opinions  upon  any  subject  within  this 
department  of  learning  are  now  the  most  authoritative  are  Professor 
i^iegel  of  Erlangen,  and  Professor  Westergaard  of  Copenhagen.  Their 
investigations,  still  in  progress,  made  with  all  the  aids  furnished  by  their 
predecessors,  and  also  with  the  advantage  of  newly-discovered  materials 
and  processes,  are  of  course  to  be  relied  on  in  preference  to  the  earlier, 
and  in  some  respects  necessarily  cruder,  researches.  It  appears  that  the 
proper  Zoroastrian  Scriptures — namely,  the  Yasna,  the  Vispered,  the 
Vendidad,  the  Yashts,  the  Nyaish,  the  Afirigans,  the  Gahs,  the  Sirozah, 
and  a  few  other  fragmenta-^were  composed  in  an  ancient  Iranian  dialect, 
wfakh  may — as  Professor  W.  D.  Whitney  suggests  in  his  very  lucid  and 
able  article  in  vol.  ▼.  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society — 
moit  fitly  be  called  the  Avestan  dialect.  (No  other  book  in  this  dialect, 
we  believe,  is  known  to  be  in  existence  now.)    It  is  difficult  to  say  when 

1  WflnD,  Pud  ReUglon  Uofolded,  p.  406. 
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these  documents  were  written  ;  but  in  view  of  all  the  relevant  inform*- 
tion  now  possessed,  including  that  drawn  Arom  the  dedpherad  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  the  most  probable  date  is  about  a  thousand  yean  before 
Christ.     Professor  R.  Roth  of  Tubingen — whose  authority  herein  as  an 
original  investigator  is  perhaps  hardly  seoond  to  any  oth«r  man's — saj!^ 
the  books  of  the  Zoroastrian  faith  were  written  a  considerable  time  before 
the  rise  of  the  Acheemenian  dynasty.     He  is  convinced  that  the  whole 
substantial  contents  of  the  2^nd-A vesta  are  many  centuries  older  than 
the  Christian  era.*    Professor  Mllller  of  Oxford  also  holds  the  same 
opinion.*    And  even  those  who  set  the  date  of  the  literary  record  a  few 
centuries  later,  as  Spiegel  does,  freely  admit  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
doctrines  and  usages  then  first  committed  to  manuscript.    In  the  fourth 
century  before  Christ,  Alexander  of  Macedon  overran  the  Persian  empire. 
With  the  new  rule  new  influences  prevailed,  and  the  old  national  &ith 
and  ritual  fell  into  decay  and  neglect.    Early  in  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  Ardeshir  overthrew  the  Parthian  dominion  in  Persia  and 
established  the  Sassanian  dynasty.    One  of  his  first  acts  was,  stimulated 
doubtless  by  the  surviving  Kagi  and  the  old  piety  of  the  people,  to 
reinaugurate  the  ancient  religion.    A  fresh  zeal  of  loyalty  broke  out, 
and  all  the  prestige  and  vigor  of  the  long-suppressed  worship  were 
restored.    The  2iOroastrian  Scriptures  were  now  sought  for,  whether  in 
manuscript  or  in  the  memories  of  the  priests.    It  would  seem  that  only 
remnants  were  found.    The  collection,  such  as  it  was,  was  in  the  Avestan 
dialect,  which  had  grown  partially  obsolete  and  unintelligible.     The 
liuthorities  accordingly  had  a  translation  of  it  made  in  the  speech  of 
the  time,  Pehlevt.      This  translation — ^most  of  which  has  reached  us 
written  in  with  the  original,  sentence  after  sentence — ^forms  the  real  Zend 
language,  often  confounded  by  the  literary  public  with  Avestan.    The 
translation  of  the  Avestan  books,  probably  made  tmder  these  cireum> 
stances  as  early  as  a.d.  350,  is  called  the  Huzvftresch.    In  regard  to  some 
of  these  particulars  there  are  questions  still  under  investigation,  but 
upon  which  it  is  not  worth  our  while  to  pause  here.    For  example,  Spiegel 
thinks  the  Zend  identical  with  the  Pehlevt  of  the  fourth  century; 
If estergaard  believes  it  entirely  distinct  from  Pehlevf,  and  in  truth  only 
a  disguised  mode  of  writing  Parsee,  the  oldest  form  of  the  modem  Per- 
sian language. 

The  source  from  which  the  fiillest  and  dearest  knowledge  of  the 
Zoroastrian  faith,  as  it  is  now  held  by  the  Parsees,  is  drawn,  is  the  Desatir 
and  the  Bundehesh.  The  former  work  is  the  unique  vestige  of  an  extinct 
dialect  called  the  Mahabadian,  accompanied  by  a  Persian  translation  and 
commentary.    It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  century  when  the  Maha- 


•  V^bor  die  HaQliBO  SchriftoB  der  Arier.   Jabrbllehar  (Or  l>«atMlie  TteolotK  186T,  tend  ii.«L 
14M47. 

*  Smy  on  the  Veda  aad  the  Zend-ATeeta,  p.  24.    See  also  Bniiee]i*a  Cbrietianlty  and  ManMnd, 
ToL  iU.  p.  114. 
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bMlkn  text  was  writt^i ;  bat  the  translation  into  Persian  was,  most  pro- 
bably, made  in  the  seventh  century  of  the  Christian  era>  Spiegel,  in 
1M7>  flays  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  spuriousness  of  the  Desatir ;  but 
be  gives  no  reasons  for  the  statement,  and  we  do  not  know  that  it  is 
baaed  on  any  other  arguments  than  those  which,  advanced  by  De  Sacy, 
«€re  refnted  by  Von  Hammer.  The  Bundehesh  is  in  the  Pehlevl  or  Zend 
IftDguage,  and  was  written,  it  is  thought,  about  the  seventh  century,  but 
«N  derived,  it  is  claimed,  from  a  more  ancient  work.^  The  book  entitled 
'^Revelations  of  Ardai-Viraf"  exists  in  Pehlevl  probably  of  the  fourth 
century,  according  to  Troyer,*  and  is  believed  to  have  been  originally 
viitten  in  the  Avestan  tongue,  though  this  is  extremely  doubtful.  It 
gives  a  detailed  narrative  of  the  scenery  of  heaven  and  hell,  as  seen  by 
Aidai-Viraf  during  a  visit  of  a  week  which  his  soul — leaving  his  body 
for  that  length  of  time — ^paid  to  those  regions.  Many  later  and  enlarged 
Teisions  of  this  have  appeared.  One  of  them,  dating  from  the  sixteenth 
centozy,  was  translated  into  English  by  T.  A.  Pope  and  published  in 
lbl5.  Sanscrit  translations  of  several  of  the  before-named  writings  are 
tbo  in  existence.  And  several  other  comparatively  recent  works,  scarcely 
n^ing  mention  here,  although  considered  as  somewhat  authoritative 
by  the  modem  followers  of  Zoroaster,  are  to  be  found  in  Guzeratee,  the 
pruent  dialect  of  the  Indian  Parsees.  A  full  exposition  of  the  Zoroas- 
trian  religion,  with  satisfactory  proofs  of  its  antiquity  and  documentary 
genoineness,  is  presented  in  the  Preliminary  Discourse  and  Notes  to  the 
DabisUin.  This  curious  and  entertaining  work,  a  fund  of  strange  and 
valuable  lore,  is  an  historico-critical  view  of  the  principal  religions  of  the 
world,  especially  of  the  Oriental  sects,  schools,  and  manners.  It  was 
composed  in  Persian,  api>arently  by  Mohsan  Fani,  about  the  year  1645. 
An  English  translation,  with  elaborate  explanatory  matter,  by  David 
Shea  and  Anthony  Troyer,  was  published  at  London  and  at  Paris  in 
1M3.^ 

In  these  records  there  are  obscurities,  incongruities,  and  chasms,  as 
might  natofially  be  anticipated,  admitting  them  to  be  strictly  what  they 
would  pass  for.  These  faults  may  be  accounted  for  in  several  w^ys. 
First,  in  a  rude  stage  of  philosophical  culture,  incompleteness  of  theory, 
inconsistent  conceptions  in  different  parts  of  a  system,  are  not  unusual, 
but  are  rather  to  be  expected,  and  are  slow  to  become  troublesome  to  its 
adheraits.  Secondly,  distinct  contemporary  thinkers  or  sects  may  give 
expression  to  their  various  views  in  literary  productions  of  the  same  date 
aimI  possessing  a  balanced  authority.  Or,  thirdly,  the  heterogeneous 
concepticms  in  some  particulars  met  with  in  these  scriptures  may  be  a 
nralt  of  the  fact  that  the  collection  contains  writings  of  distinct  ages. 


,  in  BMdelberg^r  Jahrbttcbtf  dor  Lltnatiir,  1823. — Id.  In  Jonroal  Adatiqneb 
JtiDit,lS33.    I)ttbi0UB,Pr«liiiaiur7l>licoiintt;pp.ziz.-UT. 
^IMMia,TeLf.|k.2U,iiotow  •  Ibid.  p.  186,  note. 

' BcitaviA bilitetie  Joorny,  18H  PP- M2-M6U 
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when  the  same  problf»ms  hnd  boon  differently  approached  and  had  given 
birth  to  opposing  or  rlivorgent  ppeculations.  The  later  works  of  course 
cannot  have  the  autliority  of  the  earlier  in  deciding  questions  of  ancient 
belief:  they  are  to  be  taken  rather  as  commentaries,  interpreting  and 
carrying  out  in  detail  many  points  that  lie  only  in  obscure  hints  and 
allusions  in  the  primar>'  documents.  But  it  is  a  significant  fact  that,  in 
the  generic  germs  of  doctrine  and  custom,  in  the  essential  outlines  of 
substance,  in  rhetorical  imagery,  in  practical  morals,  the  statements  of 
all  these  books  are  alike :  they  only  vary  in  subordinate  matters  and  in 
degrees  of  fulness. 

The  charge  has  repeatedly  been  urged  that  the  materials  of  the  more 
recent  of  the  Parsee  Scriptures — the  Desatir  and  the  Bundehesh — ^were 
drawn  from  Christian  and  Mohammedan  sources.  No  evidence  of  value 
for  sustaining  such  assertions  has  been  adduced.  Under  the  circinn- 
stances,  scarcely  any  motive  for  such  an  imposition  appears.  In  view 
of  the  whole  case,  the  reverse  supposition  is  rather  to  be  credited.  In 
the  first  place,  we  have  ample  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  general 
Zoroastrian  system  long  anterior  to  the  rise  of  Christianity.  The  testi- 
mony of  the  classic  authors — to  say  nothing  of  the  known  antiquity  of 
the  language  in  which  the  system  is  preserved — ^is  demonstrative  on  this 
point.  Secondly,  the  striking  agreement — ^in  regard  to  fundamental 
doctrines,  pervading  spirit,  and  ritual  forms — ^between  the  accounts  in 
the  classics  and  those  in  the  Avestan  books,  and  of  both  these  with  the 
later  writings  and  traditional  practice  of  the  Parsees,  famishes  powerful 
presumption  that  the  religion  was  a  connected  development,  possessing 
the  same  essential  features  from  the  time  of  its  national  establishment. 
Thirdly,  we  have  unquestionable  proofs  that,  during  the  period  from 
the  Babylonish  captivity  to  the  advent  of  Christ,  the  Jews  borrowed  and 
adapted  a  great  deal  from  the  PersiAn  theology,  but  no  proof  that  the 
Persians  took  any  thing  from  the  Jewish  theology.  This  is  abundantly 
confessed  by  such  scholars  as  Gesenius,  Rosenmliller,  Stuart,  LUcke,  T>e 
Wette,  Neander ;  and  it  will  hardly  be  challenged  by  any  one  who  has 
investigated  the  subject.  But  the  Jewish  theology  being  thus  impreg- 
nated with  germs  from  the  Persian  faith,  and  being  in  a  sense  the  historic 
mother  of  Christian  theology,  it  is  far  more  reasonable,  in  seeking  the 
origin  of  dogmas  common  to  Parsees  and  Christians,  to  trace  them 
through  the  Pharisees  to  Zoroaster,  than  to  imagine  them  suddenly 
Ibi^ted  ujHui  the  former  by  forgery  on  the  part  of  the  latter  at  a  late 
period.  Fourthly,  it  is  notorious  that  Mohammed,  in  forming  his  re- 
ligion, made  wholesale  draughts  upon  previously  existing  faiths,  that 
their  adherente  might  more  readily  accept  his  teachings,  finding  them 
Urgcly  in  unison  with  their  own.  It  is  altogether  more  likely,  aside  from 
historic  evjiJi^nce  which  we  |>osses8,  that  he  drew  from  the  tenets  and 
imagfirj^  of  the  Ghebers,  than  that  they,  when  subdued  by  hia  armies  and 

psecnted  by  his  rule  from  their  native  land,  introduded  new  doctrines 
he  Koran  into  the  ancestral  creed  which  they  so  revered  that 
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neitlker  erile  uor  death  could  make  them  abjure  it.  For,  driven  by 
Utooe  fierce  proselytes,  the  victorious  Arabs,  to  the  mountains  of  Kirman 
and  to  the  Indian  coaat»  they  clung  with  unconquerable  tenacity  to  their 
religion,  still  scrupnlonsly  practising  its  rites,  proudly  mindful  of  the 
time  when  every  village,  from  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  outlet 
of  the  Persian  €hil^  had  its  splendid  fire-temple, — 

"  And  Iran  like  a  sanflower  tnm'd 
Whero'er  tlia  eyv  of  Mtthra  bnrn'd.'' 

We  therefore  see  no  reason  for  believing  that  important  Christian  or 
Kohammedan  ideas  have  been  interpolated  into  the  old  Zoroostrian 
religion.  The  influence  has  been  in  the  other  direction.  Belying  then, 
though  with  caution,  on  what  Dr.  Edward  Roth  says,  that  "the  certainty 
of  our  possessing  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  leading  ancient  doctrines 
of  the  Persians  is  now  beyond  all  question,''  we  will  try  to  exhibit  so 
much  of  the  system  as  is  necessary  for  appreciating  its  doctrine  of  a 
fiitore  life. 

In  the  deep  background  of  the  Magian  theology  looms,  in  mysterious 
obscurity,  the  belief  in  an  infinite  First  Principle,  Zeruana  Akerana.  Ac- 
cording to  most  of  the  scholars  who  have  investigated  it,  the  meaning 
of  this  term  is  "Time  without  Bounds,"  or  absolute  duration.  But  Bohlen 
says  it  signifies  the  "Uncreated  Whole ;''  and  Schlegel  thinks  it  denotes 
the  '  Indivisible  One."  The  conception  seems  to  have  been  to  the  people 
mostly  an  unapplied  abstraction,  too  vast  and  remote  to  become  pro- 
minent in  their  speculation  or  influential  in  their  faith.  Spiegel,  indeed, 
thinks  the  conception  was  derived  from  Babylon,  and  added  to  the 
system  at  a  later  period  than  the  other  doctrines.  The  beginning  of 
vital  theology,  the  source  of  actual  ethics  to  the  Zoroastrians,  was  in  the 
idea  of  the  two  antagonist  powers,  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman,  the  first  ema- 
nations of  Zeruana,  who  divide  between  them  in  unresting  strife  the 
empire  of  the  universe.  The  former  is  the  Principle  of  Good, — the  per- 
fection of  intelligence,  beneficence,  and  light,  the  source  of  all  reflected 
excellence.  The  latter  is  the  Principle  of  Evil, — ^the  contriver  of  misery 
snd  death,  the  king  of  darkness,  the  instigator  of  all  wrong.  With 
niblime  beauty  the  ancient  Persian  said,  "  Light  is  the  body  of  Ormuzd ; 
I)&rkness  is  the  body  of  Ahriman."  There  has  been  much  dispute 
wliether  the  Persian  theology  grew  out  of  the  idea  of  an  essential  and 
eternal  dualism,  or  was  based  on  the  conception  of  a  partial  and  tem- 
porary battle;  in  othier  words,  whether  Ahriman  was  originally  and 
necessarily  evil,  or  fell  from  a  divine  estate.  In  the  fragmentary  docu- 
ments which  have  reached  us,  the  whole  subject  lies  in  confusion.  It  is 
icarcely  possible  to  unravel  the  tangled  mesh.  Sometimes  it  seems  to 
be  taught  that  Ahriman  was  at  first  good, — ^an  angel  of  light  who,  through 
envy  of  his  great  compeer,  sank  from  his  primal  purity,  darkened  into 
hatred,  itnd  became  the  rancorous  enemy  of  truth  nnd  love.  At  other 
times  he  appears  to  be  considered  as  the  pure  primordial  essence  of  evil. 
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The  variouB  views  may  have  prevailed  in  differaat  ages  or  in  difierent 
fiokools.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  we  hold  the  opinion  tdiat  the  real 
Zoroastrian  idea  of  Ahriman  was  moral  and  free,  not  physical-  and  fated. 
The  whole  basis  of  the  universe  was  good ;  evil  was  an  after-perversion, 
a  foreign  interpolation,  a  battling  mixture.  Firsts  the  perfect  Zeruana 
was  once  all  in  all :  Ahriman,  as  well  as  Ormuzd,  proceeded  from  him ; 
and  the  inference  that  he  was  pure  would  seem  to  belong  to  the  idea  of 
his  origin.  Secondly,  so  far  as  the  account  of  Satan  given  in  the  book 
of  Job— perhaps  the  earliest  appearance  of  the  Persian  notion  in  Jewish 
literature — ^warrants  any  inference  or  supposition  a/b  all,  it  vrould  lead  to 
the  image  of  one  who  was  originally  a  prince  in  heaven,  and  who  must 
have  fallen  thence  to  become  the  builder  and  potentate  of  hell.  Thirdly, 
that  matter  is  not  an  essential  core  of  evil,  the  u4rter  antagonist  of  spirit, 
and  that  Ahriman  is  not  evil  by  an  intrinsic  necessity,  will  appear  from 
the  two  conceptions  lying  at  the  base  Mid  crown  of  the  Persian  system : 
— ^that  the  creation,  as  it  first  came  from  the  hands  of  Ormusd,  was  per^ 
fectly  good ;  and  that  finally  the  purified  material  world  shall  exist  again 
unstained  by  a  breath  of  evil,  Ahriman  himself  becoming  like  Onnuzd. 
He  is  not,  then,  aboriginal  and  indestruetible  evil  in  substance.  The 
conflict  between  Ormuzd  and  him  is  the  temporary  ethical  struggle  of 
light  and  darkness,  not  the  internecine  ontological  war  of  spirit  and 
matter.  lUith  says,  ''Ahriman  was  originally  good:  his  fiJl  was  a  deter^ 
Biination  of  his  will,  not  an  inherent  necessity  of  his  nature."*  What- 
ever other  conceptions  may  be  found,  whatever  inconsistencies  or  con- 
tradictions to  this  may  apx>ear,  still,  we  beHeve  the  genuine  Zoroastrian 
view  was  such  as  we  have  now  stated.  The  opposite  doctrine  arose  from 
the  more  abstruse  lucubrations  of  a  mate  modem  time,  and  is  Mani- 
chsdan,  not  Zoroastrian. 

Ormuzd  created  a  resplendient  and  ha^y  world.  Ahriman  instantly 
nade  deformity,  impurity,  and  gloom,  in  opposition  to  it.  All  beauty, 
virtue,  harmony,  truth,  blessedness,  were  the  work  of  the  former.  All 
ugliness,  vice,  discord,  Msehood,  wretchedness,  belonged  to  the  latter. 
They  grappled  and  mixed  in  a  millioa  hostile  shapes.  This  universal 
battle  is  the  ground  of  ethics,  the  clarion-<»ll  to  marshal  out  the  hostile 
hosts  of  good  and  ill ;  and  all  other  war  is  but  a  result  and  a  symbol  of 
H.  The  strife  thus  indicated  between  a  Deity  and  a  Devil,  both  subor- 
dinate to  the  unmoved  Etbbnal,  was  the  Persian  solution  of  the  problem 
of  evil, — ^their  answer  to  the  staggering  question,  why  pleasure  and  pain, 
benevolence  and  malignity,  are  so  conflictingly  mingled  in  the  works  of 
nature  and  in  the  soul  of  man.  In  the  long  struggle  that  ensued,  Ormuxd 
created  multitudes  of  co-operant  angels  to  assail  his  foe,  stocking  the 
elean  empire  of  Light  with  celestial  allies  of  his  holy  banner,  who  hang 
from  heaven  in  great  numbers,  ready  at  the  prayer  of  the  righteous  man 
to  hie  to  his  aid  and  work  him  a  thousandfold  good.    Ahriman,  like- 
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wise,  created  an  oquai  number  of  assistant  demoBS»  peopling  the  filthy 
dotnaan  of  Baiteess  with  counterbalancing  swarms  of  infernal  followers 
of  bis  inrate  flag^  who  lurk  at  the  summit  of  heU,  watching  to  snatch 
ererj  i^portanity  to  ply  their  vocation  of  sin  and  ruin.  There  are  such 
hoets  of  these  invisible  antagonists  sown  abroad,  and  incessantly  active, 
that  every  star  is  crowded  and  all  space  teems  with  them.  Each  man  has 
a  good  and  a  bad  angel,  a  ferver  and  a  dev,  who  are  endeavoring  in  every 
manner  to  acquire  control  over  his  conduct  and  possession  of  his  soul. 

The  Persians  curiously  personified  the  source  of  organic  life  in  the 

workl  under  the  emblem  of  a  primeval  bull.      In  this  symbolic  beast 

wcxe  packed  the  seeds  and  germs  of  all  the  creatures  afterwards  to 

pec^le  the  earth.    Ahriman,  to  ruin  the  creation  of  which  this  animal 

was  ihe  life-medium,  sought  to  kill  him.     He  set  upon  him  two  of  his 

devB,  who  are  called  "  adepts  of  death."    They  stung  him  in  the  breast, 

and  plagued  him  until  he  died  of  rage.    But,  as  he  was  dying,  from  his 

right  ahoolder  sprang  the  androgynal  Kaiomorts,  who  was  the  stock-root 

of  humanity.     His  body  was  made  from  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth,  to 

which  Ormnzd  added  an  immortal  soul,  and  bathed  him  with  an  elixir 

which  rendered  him  fiur  and  glittering  as  a  youth  of  fifteen,  and  would 

have  preserved  him  so  perennially  had  it  not  been  for  the  assaults  of  the 

Evfl  One.*    Ahriman,  the  enemy  of  all  life,  determined  to  slay  him,  and 

at  last  accomplished  his  object ;  but,  as  Kaiomorts  fell,  from  his  seed, 

throng  the  power  of  Ormusd,  originated  Meschia  and  Meschiane,  male 

and  female,  the  first  human  pair,  from  whom  all  our  race  have  descended. 

Tbey  would  never  have  died,^^  but  Ahriman,  in  the  guise  of  a  serpent, 

seduced  them,  and  they  sinned  and  fell.    This  account  is  partly  drawn 

from  that  later  treatise,  the  Bundehesh,  whose  mythological  cosmogony 

reoiinds  us  of  the  Scandinavian  Ymer.     But  we  conceive  it  to  be  strictly 

reliable  as  a  representation  of  the  Zoroastrian  faith   in  its  essential 

docteines;  for  the  earlier  documents,  the  Yasna,  the  Yeshts,  and  the 

Vendidad,  contain  the  same  things  in  obscure  and  undeveloped  ex- 

presnons.    They»  too,  make  repeated  mention  of  the  mysterious  bull, 

and  of  Kaiomortsw^^    They  invariably  represent  death  as  resulting  from 

the  hostility  of  Ahriman.    The  earliest  Avestan  account  of  the  earthly 

condition  of  men  describes  them  as  living  in  a  garden  which  Yima  or 

Jemschid  had  enclosed  at  the  command  of  Ormussd.^'    During  the  golden 

age  of  hts  reign  they  were  free  from  heat  and  cold,  sickness  and  death. 

"In  the  garden  which  Yima  made  they  led  a  most  beautiful  life,  and 

they  bore  none  of  the  marks  which  Ahriman  has  since  made  upon  men." 

Bat  Ahriman's  envy  and  hatred  knew  no  rest  until  he  and  his  devs  had, 

by  their  vriles,  broken  into  this  paradise,  betrayed  Yima  and  his  people 

into  &l8ehood,  and  so,  by  introducing  corruption  into  their  hearts,  put 
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an  end  to  their  glorious  earthly  immortality.  ThiB  view  is  set  forth  in 
the  opening  fargards  of  the  Vendidad ;  and  it  has  been  clearly  illustrated 
in  an  elaborate  contribution  upon  the  "Old  Iranian  Mythology"  by 
Professor  Westergaard.^'  Death,  like  all  other  evils,  was  an  after-effect, 
thrust  into  the  purely  good  creation  of  Ormuzd  by  the  cunning  malice 
of  Ahriman.  The  Vendidad,  at  its  commencement,  recoimts  the  various 
products  of  Ormuzd's  beneficent  power,  and  adds,  after  each  particular, 
**  Thereupon  Ahriman,  who  is  full  of  death,  made  an  opposition  to  the 
same." 

According  to  the  Zoroastrian  modes  of  thought,  what  would  have  been 
the  fate  of  man  had  Ahriman  not  existed  or  not  interfered  ?  Plainly, 
mankind  would  have  lived  on  forever  in  innocence  and  joy.  They  would 
have  been  blessed  with  all  placid  delights,  exempt  from  hate,  sickness, 
pain,  and  every  other  ill ;  and,  when  the  earth  was  full  of  them,  Ormuzd 
would  have  taken  his  sinless  subjects  to  his  own  realm  of  light  on  high. 
But  when  they  forsook  the  true  service  of  Ormuzd,  falling  into  deceit 
and  defilement,  they  became  sul^'ects  of  Ahriman;  and  he  would  in- 
flict on  them,  as  the  creatures  of  his  hated  rival,  all  the  calamities  in 
his  power,  dissolve  the  masterly  workmanship  of  their  bodies  in  death, 
and  then  take  their  souls  as  prisoners  into  his  own  dark  abode.  "  Had 
Meschia  continued  to  bring  meet  praises,  it  would  have  happened  that 
when  the  time  of  man,  created  pure,  had  come,  his  soul,  created  pure 
and  immortal,  would  immediately  have  gone  to  the  seat  of  bliss."*^ 
"  Heaven  was  destined  for  man  upon  condition  that  he  was  humble  of 
heart,  obedient  to  the  law,  and  pure  in  thought,  word,  and  deed."  But 
"  by  believing  the  lies  of  Ahriman  they  became  sinners,  and  their  souls 
must  remain  in  his  nether  kingdom  until  the  resurrection  of  their 
bodies."*'  Ahriman's  triumph  thus  culminates^  in  the  death  of  man 
and  that  banishment  of  the  disembodied  soul  into  hell  which  takes  the 
place  of  its  originally-intended  reception  into  heaven. 

The  law  of  Ormuzd,  revealed  through  Zoroaster,  furnishes  to  all  who 
faithfully  observe  it  in  purity  of  thought,  speech,  and  action,  "  when  body 
and  soul  have  separated,  attainment  of  paradise  in  the  next  world,"'* 
while  the  neglecters  of  it  "  will  pass  into  the  dwelling  of  the  devs,"" — 
"  after  death  will  have  no  part  in  paradise,  but  will  occupy  the  place  of 
darkness  destined  for  the  wicked.""  The  third  day  after  death,  the  soul 
advances  upon  "  the  way  created  by  Ormuzd  for  good  and  bad,"  to  be 
examined  as  to  its  conduct.  The  pure  soul  passes  up  from  this  evanescent 
world,  over  the  bridge  Chinevad,  to  the  world  of  Ormuzd,  and  joins  the 
angels.  The  sinful  soul  is  bound  and  led  over  the  way  made  for  the 
godless,  and  finds  its  place  at  the  bottom  of  gloomy  hell."     An  Avestan 
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fragmenP  and  the  Viraf-Nameh  give  the  same  account,  only  with  more 
)iictaresque  falness.  On  the  soaring  bridge  the  soul  meets  Rashne-rast, 
the  angel  of  justice,  who  tries  those  that  present  themselves  before  him. 
If  the  merits  prevail,  a  figure  of  dazzling  substance,  radiating  glory  and 
tragrance,  advances  and  accosts  the  justified  soul,  saying,  ^'I  am  thy 
good  angel :  I  was  pure  at  the  first,  but  thy  good  deeds  have  made  me 
purer ;''  and  the  happy  one  is  straightway  led  to  Paradise.  But  when 
the  vices  outweigh  the  virtues,  a  dark  and  frightful  image,  featured  with 
uglines  and  exhaling  a  noisome  smell,  meets  the  condemned  soul,  and 
cries,  **I  am  thy  evil  spirit:  bad  myself,  thy  crimes  have  made  me 
vofse."  Then  the  culprit  staggers  on  his  uncertain  foothold,  is  hurled 
from  the  dizzy  causeway,  and  precipitated  into  the  gulf  which  yawns 
horribly  below.  A  sufficient  reason  for  believing  these  last  details  no 
Ute  and  foreign  interpolation,  is  that  the  Vendidad  itself  contains  all 
that  is  essential  in  them, — Garotman,  the  heaven  of  Ormuzd,  open  to 
the  pure, — Dutaakh,  the  abode  of  devs,  ready  for  the  wicked, — Chinevad, 
the  bridge  of  ordeal,  upon  which  all  must  enter." 

Some  authors  have  claimed  that  the  ancient  disciples  of  2iOroaster  be- 
lieved in  a  purifying,  intermediate  state  for  the  dead.  Passages  stating 
»uch  a  doctrine  are  found  in  the  Yeshts,  Sades,  and  in  later  Parsee 
works.  But  whether  the  translations  we  now  possess  of  these  passages 
ve  accurate,  and  whether  the  passages  themselves  are  authoritative  to 
establish  the  ancient  prevalence  of  such  a  belief,  we  have  not  yet  the 
means  for  deciding.  There  was  a  yearly  solemnity,  called  the  "  Festival 
for  the  Dead,'' — still  observed  by  the  Parsees, — held  at  the  season  when 
it  was  thought  that  that  portion  of  the  sinful  departed  who  had  ended 
their  penanoe  were  raised  from  Dutsakh  to  earth,  from  earth  to  Garot- 
uiaD.  Dn  Perron  says  that  this  took  place  only  during  the  last  five  days 
of  the  year,  when  the  souls  of  all  the  deceased  sinners  who  were  under- 
gomg  punishment  had  permission  to  leave  their  confinement  and  visit 
their  relatives ;  after  which,  those  not  yet  purified  were  to  return,  but 
those  for  whom  a  sufiScient  atonement  had  been  made  were  to  proceed 
to  Paradise.  For  proof  that  this  doctrine  was  held,  reference  is  made 
to  the  following  passage,  with  others: — "During  these  five  days  Ormuzd 
empties  hell.  The  imprisoned  souls  shall  be  freed  from  Ahriman's 
piques  when  they  pay  penance  and  are  ashamed  of  their  sins ;  and 
they  shall  receive  a  heavenly  nature;  the  meritorious  deeds  of  them- 
»elTQi  and  of  their  families  cause  this  liberation:  all  the  rest  must  return 
to  Dntsakh.''"  Rhode  thinks  this  was  a  part  of  the  old  Persian  faith, 
Ukd  the  source  of  the  Boman  Catholic  doctrine  of  purgatory."  But, 
whether  bo  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  Zoroastrians  regarded  the  whole 
residence  of  the  departed  souls  in  hell  as  temporary. 

The  duration  of  the  present  order  of  the  world  was  fixed  at  twelve 
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thouBand  years,  divided  into  four  equal  epochs.  In  the  first  three  thou- 
sand years,  Ormuad  creates  and  reigns  triumphantly  over  his  empire. 
Through  the  next  cycle,  Ahriman  is  constructing  and  carrying  on  his 
hostile  works.  The  third  epoch  is  occupied  with  a  drawn  battle  between 
the  upper  and  lower  kings  and  their  adherents.  During  the  fourth 
period,  Ahriman  is  to  be  victorious,  and  a  state  of  things  inconceivably 
dreadful  is  to  prevail.  The  brightness  of  all  clear  things  will  be  shrouded, 
the  happiness  of  all  joyfiil  creatures  be  destroyed,  innocence  disappear, 
religion  be  scoffed  from  the  world,  and  crime,  horror,  and  war  be  ram- 
pant Famine  will  spread,  pests  and  plagues  stalk  over  the  earth,  and 
showers  of  black  rain  fall.  But  at  last  Ormuzd  will  rise  in  his  might 
and  put  an  end  to  these  awful  scenes.  He  will  send  on  earth  a  savior, 
Sosiosch,  to  deliver  mankind,  to  wind  up  the  final  period  of  time,  and  to 
bring  the  arch-enemy  to  judgment.  At  the  sound  of  the  voice  of  Sosiosch 
the  dead  will  come  forth.  Good,  bad,  indifferent,  all  alike  will  rise,  each 
in  his  order.  Kaiomorts,  the  original  single  ancestor  of  men,  will  be  the 
firstling.  Next,  Meschia  and  Meschiane,  the  primal  parent  pair,  will 
appear.  And  then  the  whole  multitudinous  family  of  mankind  will 
throng  up.  The  genii  of  the  elements  will  render  up  the  sacred  mate- 
rials intrusted  to  them,  and  rebuild  the  decomposed  bodies.  Each  soul 
will  recognise,  and  hasten  to  reoccupy,  its  old  tenement  of  flesh,  now  re- 
newed, improved,  immortalized.  Former  acquaintances  will  then  know 
each  other.  "  Behold,  my  father !  my  mother !  my  brother!  my  wife ! — 
they  shall  exclaim."" 

In  this  exposition  we  have— following  the  guidance  of  Du  Perron, 
Foucher,  Kleuker,  J.  G.  MilUer,  and  other  early  scholars  in  this  field — 
attributed  the  doctrine  of  a  general  and  bodily  resurrection  of  the  dead 
to  the  ancient  Zoroastrians.  The  subsequent  researches  of  Bumouf, 
Both,  and  others,  have  shown  that  several,  at  least,  of  the  passages  which 
Anquetil  supposed  to  teach  such  a  doctrine  were  erroneously  translated 
by  him,  and  do  not  really  contain  it.  And  recently  the  ground  has  been 
often  assumed  that  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  does  not  belong  to 
the  Avesta,  but  is  a  more  modern  dogma,  derived  by  the  Parsees  from 
the  Jews  or  the  Christians,  and  only  forced  upon  the  old  text  by  mis- 
interpretation through  the  Pehlevt  version  and  the  Parsee  commentary. 
A  qti option  of  so  grave  importance  demands  careful  examination.  In 
tht>  absence  of  that  reliable  translation  of  the  entire  original  documents, 
m\d  Miat  thorough  elaboration  of  all  the  extant  materials,  which  we  are 
n  will  ting  from  the  hands  of  Professor  Spiegel,  whose  second  volume  has 
long  been  due,  and  Professor  Westergaard,  whose  second  and  thud 
volumes  are  eagerly  looked  for,  we  must  make  the  best  use  of  the  re- 
Eoureca  actually  available,  and  then  leave  the  point  in  such  plausible  light 
as  existing  testimony  and  fair  reasoning  can  throw  upon  it. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  observed  that»  admitting  the  doctrine 
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to  be  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  Avesta,  still,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
belief  was  not  prevalent  when  the  Avesta  was  written.  We  know  that 
the  Christians  of  the  first  two  centuries  believed  a  great  many  things  <tf 
which  there  is  no  statement  in  the  New  Testament.  Spiegel  holds  that 
the  doctrine  in  debate  is  not  in  the  Avesta,  the  text  of  which  in  its 
present  form  he  thinks  was  written  after  the  time  of  Alexander.*  But 
be  confesses  that  the  resurrection*theoiy  was  in  existence  long  before 
that  time.*  Now,  if  the  Avesta,  committed  to  writing  three  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  at  a  time  when  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  is 
known  to  have  been  believed,  contains  no  reference  to  it,  the  same  re- 
lation of  facts  may  just  as  well  have  existed  if  we  date  the  record  seven 
centuries  earlier.  We  x>08sess  only  a  small  and  broken  portion  of  the 
original  Zoroastrian  Scriptures ;  as  Roth  says,  "songs,  invocations,  prayers, 
snatches  of  traditions,  parts  of  a  code, — the  shattered  fragments  of  a 
once  stately  buOding."  If  we  could  recover  the  complete  documents  in 
their  earliest  condition,  it  might  appear  that  the  now  lost  parts  contained 
the  doctrine  of  the  general  resurrection  ftilly  formed.  We  have  many 
explicit  references  to  many  ancient  Zoroastrian  books  no  longer  in 
existence.  For  example,  the  Parsees  have  a  very  early  account  that  the 
Avesta  at  first  consisted  of  twenty-one  Nosks.  Of  these  but  one  has 
been  preserved  complete,  and  small  parts  of  three  or  four  others.  The 
rest  are  utterly  wanting.  The  fifth  Nosk,  whereof  not  any  portion  re- 
mains to  OS,  was  called  the  Do-az-ah  Hamast.  It  coiitained  thirty-two 
chapters,  treating,  among  other  things,  "of  the  upper  and  nether  world, 
of  the  resurrection,  of  the  bridge  Chinevad,  and  of  the  fate  after  death."" 
If  this  evidence  be  true, — and  we  know  of  no  reason  for  not  crediting 
it — it  is  perfectly  decisive.  But,  at  all  events,  the  absence  from  the 
extant  parts  of  the  Zend-Avesta  of  the  doctrine  under  examination 
would  be  no  proof  that  that  doctrine  was  not  received  when  those  docu- 
ments were  penned. 

Secondly,  we  have  the  unequivocal  assertion  of  Theopompus,  in  the 
foorth  century  before  Christ,  that  the  Magi  taught  the  doctrine  of  « 
general  resurrection. "^  "At  the  appointed  epoch  Ahriman  shall  be  sub- 
dued,'' and  "  men  shall  live  again  and  shall  be  immortal."  And  Itiogenes 
adds,  "  Eudemus  of  Rhodes  affirms  the  same  things."  Aristotle  calls 
(>mnsd  Zeus,  and  Ahriman  Haides,  the  Greek  names  respectively  of  the 
lord  of  the  starry  Olympians  above,  and  the  monarch  of  the  Stygian 
ehosts  beneath.  Another  form  also  in  which  the  early  Greek  authors 
betray  their,  acquaintance  with  the  Persian  conception  of  a  conflict 
between  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman  is  in  the  idea~-expressed  by  Xenophon 
in  his  Cyropsedia,  in  the  dialogue  between  Araspes  and  Cyrus — of  two 

"^atnOen  fiber  du  Zead-AvaaU,  In  Zeitadhrift  der  DeaCachen  Uocgeslftsdlachea  GeMlbohaft, 
l^^landix.v.192.  ^ 

*  ?pifS^  ATcsta,  baiM]  L  «.  Ifll  t7  DabitUn,  vol.  i.  pp.  272-274. 

*  Dfnfenea  Laertfns,  lives  of  the  I%lloeo|»ben,  Introdactlon,  eect.  tL  Fluterch,  coneemlag  Ida 
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souls  in  man,  one  a  brilliant  efflux  of  good,  the  other  a  dusky  emanation 
of  evil,  each  bearing  the  likeness  of  its  parent.^  Since  we  know  from 
Theopompus  that  certain  conceptions,  illustrated  in  the  Bundehesh  and 
not  contained  in  the  fragmentary  Avestan  books  which  have  reached  us, 
were  actually-received  Zoroastrian  tenets  four  centuries  before  Christ, 
we  are  strongly  supported  in  giving  credence  to  the  doctrinal  statementi< 
of  that  book  as  affording,  in  spite  of  its  lateness,  a  correct  epitome  of 
the  old  Persian  theology. 

Thirdly,  we  are  still  further  warranted  in  admitting  the  antiquity  of 
the  Zoroastrian  system  as  including  the  resurrection-theory,  when  we 
consider  the  internal  harmony  and  organic  connection  of  parts  in  it ; 
how  the  doctrines  all  fit  together,  and  imply  each  other,  and  could 
scarcely  have  existed  apart.  Men  were  the  creatures  of  Ormuzd.  They 
should  have  lived  immortally  under  his  favor  and  in  his  realm.  But 
Ahriman,  by  treachery,  obtained  possession  of  a  large  portion  of  them. 
Now,  when,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  period  into  which  the  world-course 
was  divided  by  the  >Iagian  theory,  as  Theopompus  testifies,  Ormuzd  over- 
comes this  arch-adversary,  will  he  not  rescue  his  own  unfortunate  crea- 
tures from  the  realm  of  darkness  in  which  they  have  been  imprisoned  ? 
When  a  king  storms  an  enemy's  castle,  he  delivers  from  the  dungeons 
his  own  soldiers  who  were  taken  captives  in  a  former  defeat.  The  ex- 
pectation of  a  great  prophet,  Sosiosch,  to  come  and  vanquish  Ahriman 
and  his  swarms,  unquestionably  appears  in  the  Avesta  itself.^  With  this 
notion,  in  inseparable  union,  the  Parsee  tradition,  running  continuously 
back,  as  is  claimed,  to  a  very  remote  time,  joins  the  doctrine  of  a  general 
resurrection ;  a  doctrine  literally  stated  in  the  Vendidad,"  and  in  many 
other  places  in  the  Avesta,''  where  it  has  not  yet  been  shown  to  be  an 
interpolation,  but  only  supposed  so  by  very  questionable  constructive 
inferences.  The  consent  of  intrinsic  acyustment  and  of  historic  evidence 
would,  therefore,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  an  old  ^Zoroastrian 
dogma.  In  disproof  of  this  conclusion  we  believe  there  is  no  direct 
positive  evidence  whatever,  and  no  inferential  argument  cogent  enough 
to  produce  conviction. 

There  are  sufficient  reasons  for  the  belief  that  the  doctrine  of  a  resur- 
rection was  quite  early  adopted  from  the  Persians  by  the  Jews,  not  bor- 
rowed Ell  fi  much  later  time  from  the  Jews  by  the  Parsees.  The  concep- 
tion of  Aliiiman,  the  evil  serpent,  bearing  death,  (die  Schlange  Angra- 
mabv^Ls  der  \^4l  Tod  isl,)  is  interwrought  from  the  first  throughout  the 
Zoroastrian  i^cheme.  In  the  Hebrew  records,  on  the  contrary,  such  an  idea 
appeLiFE  but  incidentally,  briefly,  rarely,  and  only  in  the  later  books.  The 
account  of  tlie  introduction  of  sin  and  death  by  the  serpent  in  the  gar- 
den of  Eden  dates  from  a  time  subsequent  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Captivity.     Von  Bohlen,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Book  of  Genesis,  says 

¥i.  c»|i.  i.  mxt.  41.  »  Spiegol,  Areata,  band  1.  m.  16, 244. 

in]  A  V 1 1 1.,  Spiegprs  Uebersetzang;  s.  239.  »  Klcukcr,  band  ii.  m.  123, 124,  ltt4. 
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the  narratiTe  was  drawn  from  the  Zend-AvestA.  llosenmUUer,  in  his 
commentary  on  the  passage,  says  the  narrator  had  in  view  the  Zoroas- 
tiian  notions  of  the  serpent  Ahriman  and  his  deeds.  Br.  Martin  Haug — . 
an  acute  and  learned  writer,  whose  opinion  is  entitled  to  great  weight, 
J6  he  is  the  freshest  scholar  acquainted  with  this  whole  field  in  the  light 
of  all  that  others  have  done — thinks  it  certain  that  Zoroaster  lived  in  a 
remote  antiquity,  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  years  before  Christ. 
He  says  that  Judaism  after  the  exile — and,  through  Judaism,  Christianity 
afterwards — ^received  an  important  influence  from  Zoroastrianism,  an  in- 
fluence which,  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  angels,  Satan,  and  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  cannot  be  mistaken."  The  Hebrew  theology  had  no 
•iemonology,  no  Satan,  until  after  the  residence  at  Babylon.  This  is  ad- 
mitted. Well,  is  not  the  resurrection  a  pendant  to  the  doctrine  of 
Satan?  Without  the  idea  of  a  Satan  there  would  be  no  idea  of  a  retri- 
Iwtive  banishment  of  souls  into  hell,  and  of  course  no  occasion  for  a 
vindicating  restoration  of  them  thence  to  their  former  or  a  superior 
"Jtate. 

On  this  point  the  theory  of  Rawlinson  is  very  important.  He  argues, 
with  Yorious  proofs,  that  the  Dualistic  doctrine  was  a  heresy  which 
l»roke  out  very  early  among  the  primitive  Aryans,  who  then  were  the 
single  ancestry  of  the  subsequent  Iranians  and  Indians.  This  heresy  was 
forcibly  suppressed.  Its  adherents,  driven  out  of  India,  went  to  Persia, 
:ind,  after  severe  conflicts  and  final  admixture  with  the  Magians,  there 
e^tablbhed  their  faith.**  The  sole  passage  in  the  Old  Testament  teaching 
the  resurrection  is  in  the  so-called  Book  of  Daniel,  a  book  full  of  Chal- 
dean and  Persian  allusions,  written  less  than  two  centuries  before  Christ, 
long  after  we  know  it  was  a  received  Zoroastrian  tenet,  and  long  after  the 
Hebrews  had  been  exposed  to  the  whole  tide  and  atmosphere  of  the  tri- 
umphant Persian  power.  The  unchangeable  tenacity  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians  is  a  proverb.  How  often  the  Hebrew  people  lapsed  into  idolatry, 
accepting  Pagan  gods,  doctrines,  and  ritual,  is  notorious.  And,  in  par- 
ticular, how  completely  subject  they  were  to  Persian  influence  appears 
'^Hirly  in  large  parts  of  the  Biblical  history,  especially  in  the  Books 
^•f  Esther  and  Ezekiel.  The  origin  of  the  term  Beelzebub,  too,  in 
the  New  Testament,  is  plain.  To  say  that  the  Persians  derived  the  doc- 
trine of  the  resurrection  from  the  Jews  seems  to  u»  as  arbitrary  as  it 
^ould  be  to  affirm  that  they  also  borrowed  from  them  the  custom,  men- 
tioned by  Ezekiel,  of  weeping  for  Tommuz  in  the  gates  of  the  temple. 

In  view  of  the  whole  case  as  it  stands,  until  further  researches  either 
^t^engthen  it  or  put  a  diiferent  aspect  upon  it,  we  feel  forced  to  think  that 
the  doctrine  of  a  general  resurrection  was  a  component  element  in  the 
vicient  Avestan  religion.     A  further  question  of  considerable  interest 


"  OlB  Utn  ZoroMten  naeh  den  alten  Uedem  dM  ZondaveiU.    Zeitachrifl  d«r  MorienUiMllBClien 
StMflidHiA,  bud  iz.  H.2Be,  a83-4»2. 
"BftViiBn^t  BMt)dotiw,  ToL  L  pp.  436-181. 
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arises  as  to  the  nature  of  this  resurrection, — whether  it  was  oonoeired  as 
physical  or  as  spiritual.     We  have  no  data  to  famish  a  determinate 
answer.    Plutarch  quotes  from  Theopompus  the  opinion  of  the  Hagi, 
that  when,  at  the  suhdual  of  Ahriman,  men  are  restored  to  life,  **  they 
will  need  no  nourishment  and  cast  no  shadow.'^     It  would  appear,  then, 
that  they  must  he  spirits.    The  inference  is  not  reliable ;  for  the  ide& 
may  be  that  all  causes  of  decay  will  be  removed,  so  that  no  food  will  be 
necessary  to  supply  the  wasting  processes  which  no  longer  exist ;  and  that 
the  entire  creation  will  be  so  full  of  light  that  a  shadow  will  be  impoe^sible. 
It  might  be  thought  that  the  familiar  Persian  conception  of  angels,  both 
good  and  evil,  fervers  and  devs,  and  the  reception  of  departed  souls  into 
their  company,  with  Ormuzd  in  Gbirotman,  or  with  Ahriman  in  Dutsakh, 
would  exclude  the  belief  in  a  future  bodily  resurrection.    But  Christians 
and  Mohammedans  at  this  day  believe  in  immaterial  angels  and  devils, 
and  in  the  immediate  entrance  of  disembodied  souls  upon  reward  or 
punishment  in  their  society,  and  still  believe  in  their  final  return  to  the 
earth,  and  in  a  restoration  to  them  of  their  former  tabernacles  of  flesh. 
Discordant,  incoherent,  as  the  two  beliefs  may  be,  if  their  coexistence  is 
a  fact  with  cultivated  and  reasonable  people  now,  much  more  was  it  pos- 
sible with  an  undisciplined  and  credulous  populace  three  thousand  years 
in  the  past.     Again,  it  has  been  argued  that  the  indignity  with  which  the 
ancient  Persians  treated  the  dead  body,  refusing  to  bury  it  or  to  bum  it, 
lest  the  earth  or  the  fire  should  be  polluted,  is  incompatible  with  the  sup- 
position  that  they  expected  a  resurrection  of  the  flesh.    In  the  first  place, 
it  is  difficult  to  reason  safely  to  any  dogmatic  conclusions  from  the  funeral 
customs  of  a  people.    These  usages  are  so  much  a  matter  of  capricious 
priestly  ritual,  ancestral  tradition,  unreasoning  instinct,  blind  or  morbid 
superstition,  that  any  consistent  doctrinal  construction  is  not  fairly  to  bt^^ 
put  upon  them.     Secondly,  the  Zoroastrians  did  not  express  scorn  or 
loathing  for  the  corpse  by  their  manner  of  disposing  of  it.    The  great <^?t 
pains  were  taken  to  keep  it  from  disgusting  decay,  by  placing  it  in  **  th<' 
driest,  purest,  openest  place,"  upon  a  summit  where  fresh  winds  blew, 
and  where  certain  beasts  and  birds,  accounted  most  sacred,  migb.t  eat 
the  corruptible  portion:   then  the  clean  bones  were  carefully  buried. 
The  dead  body  had  yielded  to  the  hostile  working  of  Ahriman,  and  be- 
come his  possession.    The  priests  bore  it  out  on  a  bed  or  a  carpet,  and 
exposed  it  to  the  light  of  the  sun.     The  demon  was  thus  exorcised : 
and  the  body  became  further  purified  in  being  eaten  by  the  sacred 
animals,  and  no  putrescence  was  left  to  contaminate  earth,  water,  or 
fire."^    Furthermore,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  modem  Parsees  dispose 
of  their  dead  in  exactly  the  same  manner  depicted  in  the  earliest 
accounts ;  yet  they  zealously  hold  to  a  literal  resurrection  of  the  body. 
If  the  giving  of  the  flesh  to  the  dog  and  the  vulture  in  their  case 
exists  with  Hub  belief,  it  may  have  done  so  with  their  anoestoTB  before 

*  Spiecel,  ATMta,  n.  82,  IM,  100,  111,  122. 
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NVbuchadnesar  swept  the  Jews  to  Babylon.  Finally,  it  is  quite  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  the  old  Persian  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  did  in- 
clude the  physical  body,  when  we  recollect  that  in  the  Zoroastrian 
scheme  of  thought  there  is  no  hostility  to  matter  or  to  earthly  life,  but 
all  is  regarded  as  pure  and  good  except  so  far  as  the  serpent  Ahriman 
has  introduced  eyil.  The  expulsion  of  this  evil  with  his  ultimate  over- 
thiQw,  the  restoration  of  all  as  it  was  at  first,  in  purity,  gladness,  and 
eternal  life,  would  be  the  obvious  and  consistent  carrying  out  of  the  sys- 
tem. Hatred  of  earthly  life,  contempt  for  the  flesh,  the  notion  of  an 
essential  and  irreconcilable  warfare  of  soul  against  body,  are  Brahmanic 
and  Manichsean,  not  Zoroastrian.  Still,  the  ground-plan  and  style  of 
thought  may  not  have  been  consistently  adhered  to.  The  expectation 
that  the  very  same  body  would  be  restored  was  known  to  the  Jews  a  cen- 
tury or  two  before  Christ.  One  of  the  martyrs  whose  history  is  told  in 
the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees,  in  the  agonies  of  death  plucked  out  his 
own  bowels,  and  called  on  the  Lord  to  restore  them  to  him  again  at  the 
Tesurrection.  Considering  the  notion  of  a  resurrection  of  the  body  as  a 
si^nsuous  burden  on  the  idea  of  a  resurrection  of  the  soul,  it  may  have 
been  a  later  development  originating  with  the  Jews.  But  it  seems  to  us 
decidedly  more  probable  that  the  Magi  held  it  as  a  part  of  their  creed 
before  they  came  in  contact  with  the  children  of  Israel.  Such  an  opinion 
may  be  modestly  held  until  further  information  is  afforded  or  some  new 
and  fatal  objection  brought. 

After  this  resurrection  a  thorough  separation  will  be  made  of  the  good 
from  the  bad.  "  Father  shall  be  divided  from  child,  sister  from  brother, 
Mend  from  friend.  The  innocent  one  shall  weep  over  the  guilty  one,  the 
guilty  one  shall  weep  for  himself.  Of  two  sisters  one  shall  be  pure,  one 
corrupt:  they  shall  be  treated  according  to  their  deeds."^  Those  who 
have  not,  in  the  intermediate  state,  fully  expiated  their  sins,  will,  in 
light  of  the  whole  creation,  be  remanded  to  the  pit  of  punishment.  But 
the  author  of  evil  shall  not  exult  over  them  forever.  Their  prison-house 
will  soon  be  thrown  open.  The  pangs  of  three  terrible  days  and  nights, 
equal  to  the  agonies  of  nine  thousand  years,  will  purify  all,  even  the 
worst  of  the  demons.  The  anguished  cry  of  the  damned,  ajs  they  writhe 
in  the  lurid  caldron  of  torture,  rising  to  heaven,  will  find  pity  in  the  soul 
of  Ormuzd,  and  he  will  release  them  from  their  sufferings.  A  blazing 
star,  the  comet  Gurtaecher,  wiU  fall  upon  the  earth.  In  the  heat  of  its 
conflagration,  great  and  small  mountains  will  melt  and  flow  together  as 
liquid  metaL  Through  this  glowing  flood  aU  human  kind  must  pass.  To 
the  righteoos  it  will  prove  as  a  pleasant  bath,  of  the  temperature  of  milk ; 
bat  on  the  wicked  the  flame  will  inflict  terrific  pain.  Ahriman  will  run 
Qp  and  down  Chinevad  In  the  perplexities  of  anguish  and  despair.  The 
earth-wide  stream  of  fire,  flowing  on,  will  cleanse  every  spot  and  every 
thing.    Even  the  loathsome  realm  of  darkness  and  torment  shall  be  bur- 

»  Binder  Hdll8«8i«0  4m  ZsDdvolIu,  ■.487. 
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nished  and  made  a  part  of  the  all-inclusive  Paradise.  Ahriman  himself, 
reclaimed  to  virtue,  replenished  with  primal  light,  abjuring  the  memories 
of  his  envious  ways,  and  fui'ling  thenceforth  the  sable  standard  of  his  re- 
bellion, shall  become  a  ministering  spirit  of  the  Most  High,  and,  together 
with  Ormuzd,  chant  the  praises  of  Time-without^Bounds.  All  darkness, 
falsehood,  suffering,  shall  flee  utterly  away,  and  the  whole  universe  be 
filled  by  the  illumination  of  good  spirits  blessed  with  fruitions  of  eternal 
delight.     In  regard  to  the  fate  of  man, — 

Such  are  the  parables  Zartusht  addreee'd 
To  Iran*B  faith,  in  the  ancient  Zend-Aveat. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

HEBREW  DOCTRINE   OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

On  the  one  extreme,  a  large  majority  of  Christian  scholars  have  asserted 
that  the  doctrine  of  a  retributive  immortality  is  clearly  taught  through- 
out the  Old  Testament.  Able  writers,  like  Bishop  Warburton,  have  main- 
tained, on  the  other  extreme,  that  it  says  nothing  whatever  about  a 
future  life,  but  rather  implies  the  total  and  eternal  end  of  men  in  death. 
But  the  most  judicious,  trustworthy  critics  hold  an  intermediate 
position,  and  affirm  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  show  a  general  belief  in 
the  separate  existence  of  the  spirit,  not  indeed  as  experiencing  rewards 
and  punishments,  but  as  surviving  in  the  common  silence  and  gloom  of 
the  under-world,  a  desolate  empire  of  darkness  yawning  beneath  all 
graves  and  peopled  with  dream-like  ghosta.^ 

A  number  of  important  passages  have  been  cited  from  different  parts 
of  the  Old  Testament  by  the  advocates  of  the  view  first  mentioned 
above.  It  will  be  well  for  us  to  notice  these  and  their  misuse  before  pro- 
ceeding farther. 

Thii  translation  of  Enoch  has  been  regarded  as  ^  revelation  of  the  im- 
nittrtiility  of  man.  It  is  singular  that  Dr.  Priestley  should  suggest,  as  the 
|n-ol>able  fact,  so  sheer  and  baseless  a  hypothesis  as  he  does  in  his  notes 
upon  the  Book  of  Genesis.  He  says,  "  Enoch  was  probably  a  prophet 
smthorized  to  announce  the  reality  of  another  life  after  this;  and  he 
might  be  removed  into  it  without  dying,  as  an  evidence  of  the  trutb  of 
his  doctrine."  The  gross  materialism  of  this  supposition,  and  the  failure 
of  God's  design  which  it  implies,  are  a  sufficient  refutation  of  it.     And, 

I  Bcwttcher,  De  Inferia  Bebuique  post  mortem  fotuiia  ex  Hebnoonim  et  Oneoonmi  Qpinkmlbas. 
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)*csides  the  utter  unlikeliliood  of  the  thought,  it  is  entirely  destitute  of 
support  in  the  premises.  One  of  the  most  curious  of  the  many  strange 
things  to  be  found  in  Warburton's  argument  for  the  Divine  Legation  of 
Moses — an  argument  marked,  as  is  well  known,  by  profound  erudition, 
and,  in  many  respects,  by  consunmiate  ability — ^is  the  use  he  makes  of 
this  account  to  prove  that  Moses  believed  the  doctrine  of  immortality, 
but  purposely  obscured  the  fact  from  which  it  might  be  drawn  by  the 
people,  in  order  that  it  might  not  interfere  with  his  doctrine  of  the  tem- 
poral special  providence  of  Jehovah  over  the  Jewish  nation.  Such  a 
course  is  inconsistent  with  sound  morality,  much  more  with  the  char 
racter  of  an  inspired  prophet  of  God, 

The  only  history  we  have  of  Enoch  is  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Book 
of  Genesis.  The  substance  of  it  is  as  follows: — "And  Enoch  walked 
with  God  during  his  appointed  years ;  and  then  he  was  not,  for  God  took 
him."  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  following  the  example 
of  those  Rabbins  who,  several  centuries  before  his  time,  began  to  give 
mystical  interpretations  of  the  Scriptures,  infers  from  this  statement  that 
Enoch  was  borne  into  heaven  without  tasting  death.  But  it  is  not  cer- 
tainly known  who  the  author  of  that  epistle  was ;  and,  whoever  he  was, 
his  opinion,  of  course,  can  have  no  authority  upon  a  subject  of  criticism 
like  this.  Replying  to  the  supposititious  argument  furnished  by  this  pass- 
age, we  say,  Take  the  account  as  it  reads,  and  it  neither  asserts  nor  im- 
plies the  idea  commonly  held  concerning  it.  It  says  nothing  about 
translation  or  immortality;  nor  can  any  thing  of  the  kind  be  legiti- 
mately deduced  from  it.  Its  plain  meaning  is  no  more  nor  less  than 
thb :  Enoch  lived  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  years,  fearing  God  and 
keeping  his  commandments,  and  then  he  died.  Many  of  the  Habbins,  fond 
as  they  are  of  finding  in  the  Pentateuch  the  doctrine  of  future  blessed- 
ness for  the  good,  interpret  this  narrative  as  only  signifying  an  immature 
death;  for  Enoch,  it  will  be  recollected,  reached  but  about  half  the  ave- 
rage age  of  the  others  whose  names  are  mentioned  in  the  chapter.  Had 
this  occurrence  been  intended  as  the  revelation  of  a  truth,  it  would  have 
been  fully  and  clearly  stated ;  otherwise  it  could  not  answer  any  purpose. 
M  Le  Clerc  observes,  "  If  the  writer  believed  so  important  a  fact  as  that 
Enoch  waa  immortal,  it  is  wonderful  that  he  relates  it  as  secretly  and  ob- 
scurely as  if  he  wished  to  hide  it."  But,  finally,  even  admitting  that  the 
account  is  to  be  regarded  as  teaching  literally  that  God  took  Enoch,  it  by 
no  means  proves  a  revelation  of  the  doctrine  of  general  immortality.  It 
do€«  not  show  that  anybody  else  would  ever  be  translated  or  would  in 
any  way  enter  upon  a  future  state  of  existence.  It  is  not  put  forth  as  a 
revelation  ;  it  says  nothing  whatever  concerning  a  revelation.  It  seems 
to  mean  either  that  Enoch  suddenly  died,  or  that  he  disappeared,  nobody 
knew  whither.  But,  if  it  really  means  that  God  took  him  into  heaven, 
it  18  more  natural  to  think  that  that  was  done  as  a  special  favor  than 
as  a  sign  of  what  awaited  others.  No  general  cause  is  stated,  no  conse- 
quence deduced,  no  principle  laid  down,  no  reflection  added.     How, 
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then,  can  it  be  said  that  the  doctrine  of  a  fnture  life  for  man  is  revealed 
by  it  or  implicated  in  it? 

The  removal  of  Elijah  in  a  chariot  of  fire,  of  which  we  read  in  the 
second  chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of  Kings,  is  usually  supposed  to  hare 
served  as  a  miraculous  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  faithful  servants  of 
Jehovah  were  to  be  rewarded  with  a  life  in  the  heavens.  The  author  of 
this  book  is  not  known,  and  can  hardly  be  guessed  at  with  any  degree  of 
plausibility.  It  was  unquestionably  written,  or  rather  compiled,  a  long 
time — probably  several  hundred  years — after  the  prophets  whose  won- 
derful adventures  it  recounts  had  passed  away.  The  internal  evidence  is 
sufficient,  both  in  quality  and  quantity,  to  demonstrate  that  the  book  is 
for  the  most  part  a  collection  of  traditions.  This  characteristic  applies 
with  particular  force  to  the  ascension  of  Elijah.  But  grant  the  literal 
truth  of  the  account:  it  will  not  prove  the  point  in  support  of  which  it  is 
advanced,  because  it  does  not  purport  to  have  been  done  as  a  revelation 
of  the  doctrine  in  question,  nor  did  it  in  any  way  answer  the  purpose  of 
such  a  revelation.  So  far  from  this,  in  fact,  it  does  not  seem  even  to  have 
suggested  the  bare  idea  of  another  state  of  existence  in  a  single  instance. 
For  when  Elisha  returned  without  Elijah,  and  told  the  sons  of  the  pro- 
phets at  Jericho  that  his  master  had  gone  up  in  a  chariot  of  fire, — which 
event  they  knew  beforehand  was  going  to  happen, — ^they,  instead  of  ask- 
ing the  particulars  or  exulting  over  the  revelation  of  a  life  in  heaven, 
calmly  said  to  him,  **  Behold,  there  be  with  thy  servants  fifty  sons  of 
strength :  let  them  go,  we  pray  thee,  and  seek  for  Elijah,  lest  peradven- 
ture  a  whirlwind,  the  blast  of  the  Lord,  hath  caught  him  up  and  cast 
him  upon  one  of  the  mountains  or  into  one  of  the  valleys.  And  he  said. 
Ye  shall  not  send.  But  when  they  urged  him  till  he  was  ashamed,  he 
said.  Send.''  This  is  all  that  is  told  us.  Had  it  occurred  as  is  stated,  it 
would  not  so  easily  have  passed  from  notice,  but  mighty  inferences, 
never  to  be  forgotten,  would  have  been  drawn  from  it  at  once.  The 
story  as  it  stands  reminds  one  of  the  closing  scene  in  the  career  of 
Romulus,  speaking  of  whom  the  historians  say,  "  In  the  thirty-seventh 
year  of  his  reign,  while  he  was  reviewing  an  army,  a  tempest  arose,  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  was  suddenly  snatched  from  the  eyes  of  men.  Hence 
some  thought  he  was  killed  by  the  senators,  others,  that  he  was  borne 
aloft  to  the  gods."*  If  the  ascension  of  Elijah  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire 
did  really  take  place,  and  if  the  books  held  by  the  Jews  as  inspired  and 
sacred  contained  a  history  of  it  at  the  time  of  our  Savior,  it  is  certainly 
singular  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  the  apostles  allude  to  it  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  a  future  life. 

The  miracles  performed  by  El^ah  and  by  Elisha  in  restoring  the  dead 
children  to  life — related  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  the  First  Book  of 
Kings  and  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Second  Book — are  ol^n  cited  in 
proof  of  the  position  that  the  doctrine  of  immortality  is  revealed  in  the 
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Old  Testament.  The  narration  of  these  events  is  found  in  a  record  of 
nnknown  authorship.  The  mode  in  which  the  miracles  were  effected, 
if  they  were  miracles, — the  prophet  measuring  himself  upon  the  child, 
hia  eyea  upon  his  eyes,  his  mouth  upon  his  mouth,  his  hands  upon  his 
handa,  and  in  one  case  the  child  sneeang  seven  times, — ^looks  dubious. 
The  two  aooounta  so  closely  resemble  each  other  as  to  cast  still  greater 
sospicton  upon  both.  In  addition  to  these  considerations,  and  even 
6illy  granting  the  reality  of  the  miracles,  they  do  not  touch  the  real  con- 
troversy,— ^namely,  whether  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  contain  the  revealed 
doctrine  of  a  conscious  immortality  or  of  a  future  retribution.  The  pro- 
phet said,  "  O  Lord  my  Qod,  let  this  child's  soul,  I  pray  thee,  come  into 
hia  inward  parts  again.''  "  And  the  Lord  heard  the  voice  of  El^'ah,  and 
the  soul  of  the  child  came  into  him  again,  and  he  revived."  Now,  the 
most  this  can  show  is  that  the  child's  soul  was  then  existing  in  a  separate 
state.  It  does  not  prove  that  the  soul  was  immortal,  nor  that  it  was  ex- 
periencing retribution,  nor  even  that  it  was  conscious.  And  we  do  not 
deny  that  the  ancient  Jews  believed  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  retained 
a  nerveless,  shadowy  being  in  the  solemn  vaults  of  the  under-world.  The 
Hebrew  word  rendered  soul  in  the  text  is  susceptible  of  three  meanings : 
firsts  the  shade,  which,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  is  gathered  to  its 
fathers  in  the  great  subterranean  congregation ;  second,  the  breath  of  a 
person,  used  as  synonymous  with  his  life;  third,  a  part  of  the  vital  breath 
of  God,  which  the  Hebrews  regarded  as  the  source  of  the  life  of  all 
creatures,  and  the  withdrawing  of  which  they  supposed  was  the  cause  of 
death.  It  is  clear  that  neither  of  these  meanings  can  prove  any  thing  in 
re^uxL  to  the  real  point  at  issue, — ^that  is,  concerning  a  future  life  of 
rewards  and  punishments. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  brought  to  support  the  proposition 
which  we  are  combating — at  least,  so  considered  by  nearly  all  the  Rabbins, 
and  by  not  a  few  modem  critics — ^is  the  account  of  the  vivifioation  of  the 
dead  recorded  in  the  thirty-seventh  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel.  The 
prophet  "  was  carried  in  the  spirit  of  Jehovah" — ^that  is,  mentally,  in  a 
prophetic  ecstasy — ^into  a  valley  full  of  dry  bones.  "The  bones  came 
together,  the  flesh  grew  on  them,  the  breath  came  into  them,  and  they 
lived  and  stood  on  their  feet,  an  exceeding  great  army."  It  should  first 
be  observed  that  this  account  is  not  given  as  an  actual  occurrence,  but, 
after  the  manner  of  Ezekiel,  as  a  prophetic  vision  meant  to  symbolize 
something.  Now,  of  what  was  it  intended  as  the  symbol  ? — a  doctrine,  or 
a  coming  event?— «  general  truth  to  enlighten  and  guide  uncertain  men, 
or  an  approaching  deliverance  to  console  and  encourage  the  desponding 
Jews  7  It  is  fair  to  let  the  prophet  be  his  own  interpreter,  without  aid 
from  the  glosses  of  prejudiced  theonzers.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  at  this  tame  the  prophet  and  his  countrymen  were  bearing  the 
pievoQS  burden  of  bondage  in  a  foreign  nation.  **  And  Jehovah  said  to 
me,  Son  of  man,  these  bones  denote  the  whole  house  of  Israel.  Behold, 
they  say.  Oar  bones  are  dried,  and  our  hope  is  lost,  and  we  are  cut  off." 
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This  plainly  denotes  their  present  suffering  in  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
and  their  despair  of  being  delivered  from  it.  "  Therefore  prophesy,  and 
say  to  them,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah,  Behold,  I  will  open  yoar 
graves  and  cause  you  to  come  up  out  of  your  graves,  0  my  people,  and 
bring  you  into  the  land  of  Israel."  That  is,  I  will  rescue  you  from  your 
slavery  and  restore  you  to  freedom  in  your  own  land.  The  dry  bonee 
and  their  subsequent  vivification,  therefore,  clearly  symbolize  the  misery 
of  the  Israelites  and  their  speedy  restoration  to  happiness.  Death  is  fre- 
quently used  in  a  figurative  sense  to  denote  misery,  and  life  to  signify 
happiness.  But  those  who  maintain  that  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
is  taught  as  a  revealed  truth  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  are  not  willing  to 
let  this  passage  pass  so  easily.  Mr.  Barnes  says,  "  The  illustration  proves 
that  the  doctrine  was  one  with  which  the  people  were  familiar."  Jerome 
states  the  argument  more  fully,  thus : — "  A  similitude  drawn  from  the 
resurrection,  to  foreshadow  the  restoration  of  the  people  of  Israel,  would 
never  have  been  employed  unless  the  resurrection  itself  were  believed  to 
be  a  fact  of  future  occurrence ;  for  no  one  thinks  of  confirming  what  is 
uncertain  by  what  has  no  existence." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  reply  to  these  objections  with  convincing  force. 
First,  the  vision  was  not  used  as  proof  or  confirmation,  but  as  symbol 
and  prophecy.  Secondly,  the  use  of  any  thing  as  an  illustration  does  by 
no  means  imply  that  it  is  commonly  believed  as  a  fact.  For  instance,  we 
are  told  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Judges  that  Jotham  related 
an  allegory-to  the  people  as  an  illustration  of  their  conduct  in  choosing 
a  king,  saying,  "  The  trees  once  on  a  time  went  forth  to  anoint  a  king 
over  them ;  and  they  said  to  the  olive-tree,  Come  thou  and  reign  over 
us;" — and  so  on.  Does  it  follow  that  at  that  time  it  was  a  common 
belief  that  the  trees  actually  went  forth  occjisionally  to  choose  them  a 
king  ?  Thirdly,  if  a  given  thing  is  generally  believed  as  a  fact,  a  person 
who  uses  it  expressly  as  a  symbol,  of  course  does  not  thereby  give  his 
sanction  to  it  as  a  fact.  And  if  a  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
was  generally  entertained  at  the  time  of  the  prophet,  its  origin  is  not 
implied,  and  it  does  not  follow  that  it  was  a  doctrine  of  revelation,  or 
even  a  true  doctrine.  Finally,  there  is  one  consideration  which  shows 
conclusively  that  this  vision  was  never  intended  to  typify  the  resurrec- 
tion ;  namely,  that  it  has  nothing  corresponding  to  the  most  essential 
part  of  that  doctrine.  When  the  bones  have  come  together  and  are 
covered  with  flesh,  God  does  not  call  up  the  departed  spirits  of  these 
bodies  from  Sheol,  does  not  bring  back  the  vanished  lives  to  animate 
their  former  tabernacles,  now  miraculously  renewed.  No:  he  but 
breathes  on  them  with  his  vivifying  breath,  and  straightway  they  live 
and  move.  This  is  not  a  resurrection,  but  a  new  creation.  The  common 
idea  of  a  bodily  restoration  implies — and,  that  any  just  retribution  be 
compatible  with  it,  it  necessarily  implies — ^the  vivification  of  the  dead 
frame,  not  by  the  introduction  of  new  life,  but  by  the  reinstalment  of 
the  very  same  life  or  spirit,  the  identical  consciousness  that  before  ani- 
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mated  it.  Such  is  not  represented  as  being  the  case  in  Ezekiel's  vision 
of  the  valley  of  dry  bones.  That  vision  had  no  reference  to  the  future 
£Ute. 

In  this  connection,  the  revelation  made  by  the  angel  in  his  prophecy, 
recorded  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  concerning  the 
things  which  should  happen  in  the  Messianic  times,  must  not  be  passed 
without  notice.  It  reads  as  follows : — *'  And  many  of  the  sleepers  of  the 
tiost  of  the  ground  shall  awake,  those  to  life  everlasting,  and  these  to 
<hAme,  to  contempt  everlasting.  And  they  that  are  wise  shall  shine  as 
the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteous- 
ness, as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever."  No  one  can  deny  that  a  judg- 
ment, in  which  reward  and  punishment  shall  be  distributed  according  to 
merit,  is  here  clearly  foretold.  The  meaning  of  the  text,  taken  with  the 
cr>nn4*ction,  is,  that  when  the  Messiah  appears  and  establishes  his  king- 
dom the  righteous  shall  ezg'oy  a  bodily  resurrection  upon  the  earth  to 
Lt»Qor  and  happiness,  but  the  wicked  shall  be  left  below  in  darkness 
tnd  death.'  This  seems  to  imply,  fairly  enough,  that  until  the  advent 
of  the  Messiah  none  of  the  dead  existed  consciously  in  a  state  of 
rKri^mtion.  The  doctrine  of  the  passage,  as  is  well  known,  was  held  by 
«cime  of  the  Jews  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  and,  less 
distinctly,  for  about  two  centuries  previous.  Before  that  time  no  traces 
^  it  mn  be  found  in  their  history.  Now,  had  a  doctrine  of  such  intense 
interest  and  of  such  vast  importance  as  this  been  a  matter  of  revelation, 
it  !seems  hardly  possible  that  it  should  have  been  confined  to  one  brief 
ftcd  r*olttary  text,  that  it  should  have  flashed  up  for  a  single  moment  so 
lirOLiantly,  and  then  vanished  for  three  or  four  centuries  in  utter  dark- 
n*-<#.  Furthermore,  nearly  one-half  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  written  in 
the  Clialdee  tongue,  and  the  other  half  in  the  Hebrew, — ^indicating  that 
it  had  two  authors,  who  wrote  their  respective  portions  at  different 
ji^-riodit.  Its  critical  and  minute  details  of  events  are  history  rather  than 
prophecy.  The  greater  part  of  the  book  was  undoubtedly  written  as  late 
ks  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  before  Christ,  long  after  the  awful 
-impHoity  and  solitude  of  the  original  Hebrew  theology  had  been  marred 
and  corrupted  by  an  intermixture  of  the  doctrines  of  those  heathen 
nations  with  whom  the  Jews  had  been  often  brought  in  contact.  Such 
Ving  the  facts  in  the  case,  the  text  is  evidently  without  force  to  prove 
«  divine  revelation  of  the  doctrine  it  teaches. 

In  the  twenty-second  chapter  of  the  Gospel  by  Matthew,  Jesus  says  to 
th^  Sadducees,  **  But  as  touching  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  have  ye 
!irtt  rt^d  that  which  was  spoken  imto  you  by  God,  saying,  I  am  the  God 
'/  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  ?  God  is  not 
tt.-»-  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living."  The  passage  to  which  reference 
i*^  made  is  written  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Exodus.  In  order 
to  ascertain  the  force  of  the  Savior's  argument,  the  extent  of  meaning 
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it  had  in  his  mind,  and  the  amount  of  knowledge  attributed  by  it  to 
Moses,  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine  first  the  definite  purpose  he 
had  in  view  in  his  reply  to  the  Sadducees,  and  how  he  proposed  to 
accomplish  it.  We  shall  find  that  the  use  he  made  of  the  text  does  not 
imply  that  Moses  had  the  slightest  idea  of  any  sort  of  Aitnre  life  for 
man,  much  less  of  an  immortal  life  of  blessedness  for  the  good  and  of 
suffering  for  the  bad.  We  should  suppose,  beforehand,  that  such  would 
be  the  case,  since  upon  examining  the  declaration  cited,  with  its  con- 
text, we  find  it  to  be  simply  a  statement  made  by  Jehovah  explaining 
who  he  was, — ^that  he  was  the  ancient  national  guardian  of  the  Jews,  the 
Lord  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  This  does  not  seem  to  contain 
the  most  distant  allusion  to  the  immortality  of  man,  or  to  have  suggested 
any  such  thought  to  the  mind  of  Moses.  It  should  be  distinctly  under- 
stood from  the  outset  that  Jesus  did  not  quote  this  passage  from  the 
Pentateuch  as  proving  any  thing  of  itself,  or  as  enabling  him  to  prove 
any  thing  by  it  directly,  but  as  being  of  acknowledged  authority  to 
the  Sadducees  themselves,  to  form  the  basis  of  a  process  qf  reasoning.  The 
purpose  he  had  in  view,  plainly,  was  to  convince  the  Sadducees  either  of 
the  possibility  or  of  the  actuality  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead :— its 
possibility,  if  we  assume  that  by  resurrection  he  meant  the  Jewish  doc- 
trine of  a  material  restoration,  the  reunion  of  soul  and  body ;  its  actual- 
ity, if  we  suppose  he  meant  the  conscious  immortality  of  the  soul 
separate  from  the  body.  If  the  resurrection  was  physical,  Christ  demon- 
strates to  the  Sadducees  its  possibility,  by  refuting  the  false  notion 
upon  which  they  based  their  denial  of  it.  They  said,  The  resurrection 
of  the  body  is  impossible,  because  the  principle  of  life,  the  conscious- 
ness, has  utterly  perished,  and  the  body  cannot  live  alone.  He  replied, 
It  is  possible,  because  the  soul  has  an  existence  separate  from  the  body, 
and,  consequently,  may  be  reunited  to  it.  You  admit  that  Jehovah 
said,  after  they  were  dead,  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob : 
but  he  is  the  God  of  the  living,  and  not  of  the  dead,  for  all  live  unto 
him.  You  must  confess  this.  The  soul,  then,  survives  the  body,  and  a 
resurrection  is  possible.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  implies  nothing  concern- 
ing the  nature  or  duration  of  the  separate  existence,  but  merely  the  fact 
of  it.  But,  if  Christ  meant  by  the  resurrection  of  the  dead — as  we  think 
he  did — the  introduction  of  the  disembodied  and  conscious  soul  into  a 
state  of  eternal  blessedness,  the  Sadducees  denied  its  reality  by  main- 
taining that  no  such  thing  as  a  soul  existed  after  bodily  dissolution.  He 
then  proved  to  them  its  reality  in  the  following  manner.  You  believe— 
for  Moses,  to  whose  authority  you  implicitly  bow,  relates  it — ^that  God 
said,  "  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,"  and  this,  long  after 
they  died.  But  evidently  he  cannot  be  said  to  be  the  God  of  that  which 
does  not  exist :  therefore  their  souls  must  have  been  still  alive.  And  if 
Jehovah  was  emphatically  their  God,  their  friend,  of  course  he  will  show 
them  his  loving-kindness.  They  are,  then,  in  a  conscious  state  of  blessed- 
ness.   The  Savior  does  not  imply  that  God  said  so  much  in  substance. 
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nor  that  Moses  intended  to  teach,  or  even  knew,  any  thing  like  it,  but 
that,  hf  adding  to  the  passage  cited  a  premise  of  his  own,  which  his 
heoreni  granted  to  be  tme,  he  could  deduce  so  much  from  it  by  a  train 
of  new  and  unanswerable  reasoning.  His  opponents  were  compelled  to 
admit  the  legitimacy  of  his  argument,  and,  impressed  by  its  surpassing 
beaoty  and  force,  were  silenced,  if  not  convinced.  The  credit  of  this 
rogent  proof  of  human  immortality,  namely,  that  God's  love  for  man  is  a 
pledge  and  warrant  of  his  eternal  blessedness — ^a  proof  whose  originality 
and  siignificance  set  it  far  beyond  all  parallel— is  due  to  the  dim  gropings 
of  no  Hebrew  prophet,  but  to  the  inspired  insight  of  the  great  Founder 
of  Christianity. 

The  various  passages  yet  unnoticed  which  purport  to  have  been  uttered 
by  Jehovah  or  at  his  command,  and  which  are  urged  to  show  that  the 
rvttlity  of  a  retributive  life  after  death  is  a  revealed  doctrine  of  the  Old 
Testament,  will  be  found,  upon  critical  examination,  either  to  owe  their 
^tire  relevant  force  to  mistranslation,  or  to  be  fiiirly  refuted  by  the 
reaJoningB  already  advanced.  Professor  Stuart  admits  that  he  finds  only 
nne  consideration  to  show  that  Moses  had  any  idea  of  a  future  retribu- 
tim:  and  that  is,  that  the  Egyptians  expressly  believed  it;  and  he  is  not 
able  to  comprehend  how  Moses,  who  dwelt  so  long  among  them,  should 
l-e  ignorant  of  it.*  The  reasoning  is  obviously  inconsequential.  It  is  not 
certain  that  the  Egyptians  held  this  doctrine  in  the  time  of  Moses :  it 
may  have  prevailed  among  them  before  or  after,  and  not  during,  that 
period.  If  they  believed  it  at  that  time,  it  may  have  been  an  esoteric 
doctrine,  with  which  he  did  not  become  acquainted.  If  they  believed 
it,  and  he  knew  it,  he  might  have  classed  it  with  other  heathen  doctrines, 
vtd  supposed  it  false.  And,  even  if  he  himself  believed  it,  he  might 
pneeibly  not  have  inculcated  it  upon  the  Israelites ;  and  the  question  is, 
what  he  did  actually  teach,  not  what  he  knew. 

The  opinions  of  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  the  Savior  have  no  bearing 
apon  the  point  in  hand,  because  they  were  acquired  at  a  later  period 
than  that  of  the  writing  of  the  records  we  are  now  considering.  They 
were  formed,  and  gradually  grew  in  consistency  and  favor,  either  by  the 
natural  progress  of  thought  among  the  Jews  themselves,  or,  more  pro- 
bably, hy  a  blending  of  the  intimations  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  with 
Onitile  specalations, — ^the  doctrines  of  the  Egyptians,  Hindus,  and  Per- 
•ians.  We  leave  this  portion  of  the  subject,  then,  with  the  following 
proposition.  In  the  canonic  books  of  the  Old  Dispensation  there  is 
DOft  a  single  genuine  text,  claiming  to  come  from  God,  which  teaches 
explicitly  any  doctrine  whatever  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave.  That  doc- 
trine as  it  existed  among  the  Jews  was  no  part  of  their  pure  religion,  but 
wv  a  part  of  their  philosophy.  It  did  not,  as  they  held  it,  imply  any 
thing  like  oar  present  idea  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  reaping  in  the 
^pmtual  world  what  it  has  sowed  in  the  physical.    It  simply  declared 

*  Sxegetical  Eieays,  ( Andover,  1830,)  p.  108. 
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the  existence  of  human  ghosts  amidst  unbroken  gloom  and  stillness  in 
the  cavernous  depths  of  the  earth,  without  reward,  without  punishment, 
without  employment,  scarcely  with  consciousness, — as  will  immediately 
appear. 

We  proceed  to  the  second  general  division  of  the  subject.  What  does 
the  Old  Testament,  apart  from  the  revelation  claimed  to  be  contained 
in  it,  and  regarding  only  those  portions  of  it  which  are  confessedly  a  col> 
lection  of  the  poetry,  history,  and  philosophy  of  the  Hebrews,  intimat'e 
concerning  a  future  state  of  existence  ?  Examining  these  writings  -with. 
an  unbiassed  mind,  we  discover  that  in  different  portions  of  them  there 
are  large  variations  and  opposition  of  opinion.  In  some  books  we  trace 
an  undoubting  belief  in  certain  rude  notions  of  the  ftiture  condition  of 
souls ;  in  other  books  we  encounter  unqualified  denials  of  every  such 
thought.  '*  Man  lieth  down  and  riseth  not,"  sighs  the  despairing  Job. 
"  The  dead  cannot  praise  God,  neither  any  that  go  down  into  darkness,'' 
wails  the  repining  Psalmist.  *'A11  go  to  one  place,"  and  "the  dead 
know  not  any  thing,"  asserts  the  disbelieving  Preacher.  These  inconsis- 
tencies  we  shall  not  stop  to  point  out  and  comment  upon.  They  are 
immaterial  to  our  present  purpose,  which  is  to  bring  together,  in  their 
general  agreement,  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Hebrew  ideas  on  this 
subject. 

The  separate  existence  of  the  soul  is  necessarily  implied  by  the  dis- 
tinction the  Hebrews  made  between  the  grave,  or  sepulchre,  and  the 
under-world,  or  abode  of  shades.  The  Hebrew  words  bar  and  kd>€r  mean 
simply  the  narrow  place  in  which  the  dead  body  is  buried ;  while  Sheol 
represents  an  immense  cavern  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  where  the 
ghosts  of  the  deceased  are  assembled.  When  the  patriarch  was  told 
that  his  son  Joseph  was  slain  by  wild  beasts,  he  cried  aloud,  in  bitter 
sorrow,  "  I  will  go  down  to  Sheol  unto  my  son,  mourning."  He  did  not 
expect  to  meet  Joseph  in  the  grave ;  for  he  supposed  his  body  torn  in 
pieces  and  scattered  in  the  wilderness,  not  laid  in  the  family  tomb.  The 
dead  are  said  to  be  "  gathered  to  their  people,"  or  to  "  sleep  with  their 
fathers,"  and  this  whether  they  are  interred  in  the  same  place  or  in  a 
remote  region.  It  is  written,  *'  Abraham  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  was 
gathered  unto  his  people,"  notwithstanding  his  body  was  laid  in  a  cave 
in  the  field  of  Machpelah,  close  by  Hebron,  while  his  people  were  buried 
in  Chaldea  and  Mesopotamia.  "  Isaac  gave  up  the  ghost  and  died,  and 
was  gathered  unto  his  people ;"  and  then  we  read,  as  if  it  were  done 
afterwards,  "  His  sons,  Jacob  and  Esau,  buried  him."  These  instances 
might  be  multiplied.  They  prove  that  "to  be  gathered  unto  one's 
fathers"  means  to  descend  into  Sheol  and  join  there  the  hosts  of  the  de- 
parted. A  belief  in  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul  is  also  involved  in 
the  belief  in  necromancy,  or  divination,  the  prevalence  of  which  is 
shown  by  the  stern  laws  against  those  who  engaged  in  its  unhallowed 
rites,  and  by  the  history  of  the  witch  of  Endor.  She,  it  is  said,  by 
magical  spells  evoked  the  shade  of  old  Samuel  from  below.     It  must 
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lure  been  the  spirit  of  the  prophet  that  was  supposed  to  rise ;  for  his 
Ijody  was  buried  at  Ramah,  more  than  sixty  miles  from  Endor.  The 
faith  of  the  Hebrews  in  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul  is  shown, 
furthermore,  by  the  fact  that  the  language  they  employed  expresses,  in 
ereiy  instance,  the  distinction  of  body  and  spirit.  They  had  particular 
words  appropriated  to  each.  "  As  thy  soul  liveth,''  is  a  Hebrew  oath. 
''With  my  spirit  within  me  will  I  seek  thee  early."  "I,  Daniel,  was 
griered  in  my  spirit  in  the  midst  of  my  body :"  the  figure  here  repre- 
sents the  soul  in  the  body  as  a  sword  in  a  sheath.  "Our  bones  are 
*^ttered  at  the  mouth  of  the  under-world,  as  when  one  cutteth  and 
•  IfAveth  wood  upon  the  earth ;"  that  is,  the  soul,  expelled  from  its  case 
cf  clay  by  the  murderer's  weapon,  flees  into  Sheol  and  leaves  its  exuvia  at 
the  entrance.  "  Thy  voice  shall  be  as  that  of  a  spirit  out  of  the  ground :'' 
the  word  aoo  here  used  signifies  the  shade  evoked  by  a  necromancer 
from  the  region  of  death,  which  was  imagined  to  speak  in  a  feeble 
whipper. 

The  term  rephaan  is  used  to  denote  the  manes  of  the  departed.  The 
irtrmology  of  the  word,  as  well  as  its  use,  makes  it  mean  the  weak,  the 
rekxed.  *'I  am  counted  as  them  that  go  down  into  the  under-world;  I 
am  as  a  man  that  hath  no  strength."  This  faint,  powerless  condition 
acTDrds  with  the  idea  that  they  were  destitute  of  flesh,  blood,  and  animal 
life,— mere  ttmbnt.  These  ghosts  are  described  as  being  nearly  as  destitute 
of  9ensadon  as  they  are  of  strength.  They  are  called  "the  inhabitants 
nf  the  land  of  stillness."  They  exist  in  an  inactive,  partially-torpid 
state,  with  a  dreamy  consciousness  of  past  and  present,  neither  suffering 
nor  enjoying,  and  seldom  moving.  Herder  says  of  the  Hebrews,  "  The 
sad  and  mournful  images  of  their  ghostly  realm  disturbed  them,  and 
were  too  much  for  their  self-possession."  Respecting  these  images,  he 
•dds,  "Their  voluntary  force  and  energy  were  destroyed.  They  were 
^•le  as  a  shade,  without  distinction  of  members,  as  a  nerveless  breath. 
They  wandered  and  flitted  in  the  dark  nether  world."  This  "  wander- 
ing and  flitting,"  however,  is  rather  the  spirit  of  Herder's  poetry  than 
of  that  of  the  Hebrews ;  for  the  whole  tenor  and  drift  of  the  representa- 
^ODs  in  the  Old  Testament  show  that  the  state  of  disembodied  souls  is 
<ieep  quietude.  Freed  firom  bondage,  pain,  toil,  and  care,  they  repose  in 
eilence.  The  ghost  summoned  from  beneath  by  the  witch  of  Endor 
«»d,  "Why  hast  thou  disquieted  me  to  bring  me  up  ?"  It  was,  indeed, 
m  a  dismal  abode  that  they  took  their  long  quiet;  but  then  it  was  in  a 
place  "where  the  wicked  ceased  from  troubling  and  the  weary  were  at 
rttt." 

Those  passagea  which  attribute  active  employments  to  the  dwellers  in 
the  under-world  are  specimens  of  poetic  license,  as  the  context  always 
'^^wg.  When  Job  says,  "  Before  Jehovah  the  shades  beneath  tremble," 
ke  likewise  declares,  "  The  pillars  of  heaven  tremble  and  are  confounded 
*t  his  rehfoke."  When  Isaiah  breaks  forth  in  that  stirring  lyric  to  the 
King  of  Babylon,— 
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"'Hke  aDder*worId  to  in  oofomotioa  od  •ooonnt  of  tbae, 
To  meot  thee  at  thy  coming; 

It  ttirrvth  up  before  thee  the  Bhadee,  aU  the  mighty  of  theewOi; 
It  antweCh  firam  their  throoM  all  the  kings  of  the  i 


Art  thoa  too  beoome  weak  a*  we?**— 

he  also  exclaims,  in  the  same  connection, — 

^Etoi  the  cypraM  treoi  eznlt  orer  thee^ 
And  the  oedart  of  Lebanon,  saying. 
Since  thou  art  fallen. 
No  man  cometh  up  to  cut  us  down." 

The  activity  thus  vividly  described  is  evidently  a  mere  figure  of  speech : 
so  is  it  in  the  other  instances  which  picture  the  rephmm  as  employed  and 
in  motion.  "  Why,''  complainingly  sighed  the  afflicted  patriarch, — "  why 
died  I  not  at  my  birth  ?  For  now  should  I  lie  down  and  be  quiet ;  I 
should  slumber ;  I  should  then  be  at  rest."  And  the  wise  man  says,  in 
his  preaching,  "There  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom, 
in  Sheol."  What  has  already  been  said  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact 
that  the  Hebrews  had  an  idea  that  the  souls  of  men  left  their  bodies  at 
death  and  existed  as  dim  shadows,  in  a  state  of  undisturbed  repose,  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Sheol  is  directly  derived  from  a  Hebrew  word,  signifying,  first,  to  dig  or 
excavate.  It  means,  therefore,  a  cavity,  or  empty  subterranean  place.  Its 
derivation  is  usually  connected,  however,  with  the  secondary  meaning 
of  the  Hebrew  word  referred  to,  namely,  to  ask,  to  desire^  from  the  notion 
of  demanding,  since  rapacious  Orcus  lays  didm  unsparingly  to  all ;  or,  as 
others  have  fancifully  construed  it,  the  object  of  universal  inquiry,  the 
unknown  mansion  concerning  which  all  are  anxiously  inquisitive.  The 
place  is  conceived  on  an  immense  scale,  shrouded  In  accompaniments 
of  gloomy  grandeur  and  peculiar  awe : — an  enormous  cavern  in  the  earth, 
filled  with  night ;  a  stupendous  hollow  kingdom,  to  which  are  poetically 
attributed  valleys  and  gates,  and  in  which  are  congregated  the  slumber- 
ous and  shadowy  hosts  of  the  rephaim,  never  able  to  go  out  of  it  again 
forever.  Its  awful  stillness  is  unbroken  by  noise.  Its  thick  darkness  is 
uncheered  by  light.  It  stretches  far  down  under  the  ground.  It  is 
wonderfully  deep.    In  language  that  reminds  one  of  Milton's  description 

of  hell,  where  was 

<*  No  Ught,  but  rather  darkness  Tiafble," 

Job  describes  it  as  "  the  land  of  darkness,  like  the  blackness  of  death- 
shade,  where  is  no  order,  and  where  the  light  is  as  darkness."  The 
following  passages,  selected  almost  at  random,  will  show  the  ideas  enter- 
tained of  the  place,  and  confirm  and  illustrate  the  foregoing  statements. 
"But  he  considers  not  that  in  the  valleys  of  Sheol  are  her  guests." 
*  "  Now  shall  I  go  down  into  the  gates  of  Sheol."  "  The  ground  clave 
asunder,  and  the  earth  opened  her  mouth,  and  swallowed  them  up,  and 
their  houses,  and  all  their  men,  and  all  their  goods :  they  and  all  that 
appertained  to  them  went  down  alive  into  Sheol,  and  the  earth  closed 
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vpon  th«in."  Its  depth  is  contrasted  with  the  height  of  the  sky. 
'^Thoagh  they  dig  into  Sheol,  thence  shall  mine  huid  take  them; 
though  they  climb  np  to  heaven,  thence  will  I  bring  them  down.''  It 
is  the  destination  of  all ;  for,  though  the  Hebrews  believed  in  a  world 
of  glory  aboTe  the  solid  ceiling  of  the  dome  of  day,  where  Jehovah 
asd  the  angels  dwelt,  there  was  no  promise,  hope,  or  hint  thai  any  man 
could  ever  go  there.  The  dirge-like  burden  of  their  poetry  was  literally 
tlieee  words : — **  What  man  is  he  that  iivelh  and  shall  not  see  death  ? 
Shall  he  deliver  his  spirit  from  the  hand  of  Sheol?"  The  old  Hebrew 
graves  were  crypts,  wide,  deep  holes,  like  the  habitations  of  the  trog- 
lodytes. In  theae  aabterranean  caves  they  laid  the  dead  down ;  and  so 
the  QraTe  beeame  the  mother  of  Sheol,  a  rendezvous  of  the  fathers,  a 
reafatt  cf  the  dead,  full  of  eternal  ghost-life. 

Thia  ander-world  is  dreary  and  altogether  undesirable,  save  as  an 
escape  from  extreme  anguish.  But  it  is  not  a  place  of  retribution.  Jahn 
says,  "That,  in  the  belief  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  there  were  different 
situations  in  Sheol  for  the  good  and  the  bad,  cannot  be  proved.''^  The 
sudden  termination  of  the  present  life  is  the  judgment  the  Old  Testa- 
ment threatens  upon  sizmers;  its  happy  prolongation  is  the  reward  it 
promises  to  the  righteous.  Texts  that  prove  this  might  be  quoted  in 
numbers  from  almost  every  page.  "The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into 
SheoU  and  all  the  nations  that  forget  (rod,'' — ^not  to  be  punished  there, 
but  as  a  punishment.  It  is  true,  the  good  and  the  bad  alike  pass  into 
that  gloomy  land;  but  the  former  go  down  tranquilly  in  a  good  old  age 
and  full  of  days,  as  a  shock  of  com  fully  ripe  oometh  in  its  season,  while 
the  latter  are  suddenly  hurried  there  by  an  untimely  and  miserable  fate. 
The  man  that  loves  the  Lord  shall  have  length  of  days;  the  unjust, 
though  lor  a  moment  he  flourishes,  yet  the  wind  bloweth,  and  where 
is  he? 

We  shall  perlu^  gain  a  more  clear  and  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
ideas  the  Hebrews  had  of  the  soul  and  of  its  fate,  by  marking  the  different 
meanings  of  the  words  they  used  to  denote  it.  Neshamak,  primarily 
meaning  breath  or  airy  effluence,  next  expresses  the  Spirit  of  God  as 
hnparting  life  and  force,  wisdom  and  love ;  also  the  spirit  of  man  as  its 
emanation,  creation,  or  sustained  object.  The  citation  of  a  few  texts  in 
which  the  word  occurs  will  set  this  in  a  full  light.  ''The  Lord  God 
formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils 
the  iipirit  of  existence,  and  man  became  a  conscious  being."  "  It  is  the 
divine  spirit  of  man,  even  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty,  that  giveth 
him  understanding."  "The  Spirit  of  God  made  me,  and  his  breath 
gave  me  life." 

R*tak  signifies,  originally,  a  breathing  or  blowing.  Two  other  mean- 
ings are  directly  connected  with  this.  First,  the  vital  spirit,  the  prin- 
dplf  of  life  as  manifested  in  the  breath  of  the  mouth  and  nostrils. 

>  VaOkMX  ArduMlogy,  Mct.  814. 
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**  And  they  went  in  unto  Noah  into  the  ark,  two  and  two  of  all  flesh  in 
whose  nostrils  was  the  breath  of  life/'  Seoond,  the  wind,  the  motions 
of  the  air,  which  the  Hebrews  supposed  caused  by  the  breath  of  €rod. 
^'By  the  blast  of  thine  anger  the  waters  were  gathered  on  an  heap." 
'*  The  channels  of  waters  were  seen,  and  the  foundations  of  the  world 
were  discovered,  O  Lord,  at  the  blast  of  the  breath  of  thy  nostrils."  So 
they  regarded  the  thunder  as  his  voice.  '*  The  voice  of  Jehovah  cutteth 
out  the  fiery  lightnings,"  and  *'shaketh  the  wilderness  of  Kadesh.'* 
This  word  is  also  frequently  placed  for  the  rational  spirit  of  man,  the 
seat  of  intellect  and  feeling.  It  is  likewise  sometimes  representative 
of  the  character  and  disposition  of  men,  whether  good  or  bad.  Hosea 
speaks  of  "  a  spirit  of  vile  lust."  In  the  Second  Book  of  Chronicles  we 
read,  "There  came  out  a  spirit,  and  stood  before  Jehovah,  and  said,  I 
will  entice  King  Ahab  to  his  destruction.  I  will  go  out  and  be  a  lying 
spirit  in  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets."  Belshazzar  says  to  Daniel,  **  I 
know  that  the  spirit  of  the  holy  gods  is  in  thee."  Finally,  it  is  applied 
to  Jehovah,  signifying  the  divine  spirit,  or  power,  by  which  all  animate 
creatures  live,  the  universe  is  filled  with  motion,  all  extraordinary  gifts 
of  skill,  genius,  strength,  or  virtue  are  bestowed,  and  men  incited  to 
forsake  evil  and  walk  in  the  paths  of  truth  and  piety.  "Thou  sendest 
forth  thy  spirit,  they  are  created,  and  thou  renewest  the  face  of  the 
earth ;  thou  takest  away  their  breath,  they  die  and  return  to  their  dust." 
"  Jehovah  will  be  a  spirit  of  justice  in  them  that  sit  to  administer  judg- 
ment." It  seems  to  be  implied  that  the  life  of  man,  having  emanated 
from  the  spirit,  is  to  be  again  absorbed  in  it,  when  it  is  said,  *'  Then  shall 
the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto 
God  who  gave  it." 

Nephesh  is  but  partially  a  synonym  for  the  word  whose  significations 
we  have  just  considered.  The  different  senses  it  bears  are  strangely  in- 
terchanged and  confounded  in  King  James's  version.  Its  first  meaning 
is  breath,  the  breathing  of  a  living  being.  Next  it  means  the  vit-al  spirit, 
the  indwelling  life  of  the  body.  "If  any  mischief  follow,  thou  shalt 
take  life  for  life."  The  most  adequate  rendering  of  it  would  be,  in  a 
great  majority  of  instances,  by  the  term  life,  "In  jeopardy  of  his  life 
[not  soul]  hath  Adongah  spoken  this."  It  sometimes  represents  the 
intelligent  soul  or  mind,  the  sul^ect  of  knowledge  and  desire.  "My 
soul  knoweth  right  well." 

Lev  also,  or  the  heart,  is  often  used — ^more  frequently  p^haps  than 
any  other  term — as  meaning  the  vital  principle,  and  the  seat  of  con- 
sciousness, intellect,  will,  and  affection.  Jehovah  said  to  Solomon,  in 
answer  to  his  prayer,  "  Lo,  I  have  given  thee  a  wise  and  an  understand- 
ing heart.*'  The  later  Jews  speculated  much,  with  many  cabalistic 
refinements,  on  these  different  words.  They  said  many  persons  were 
supplied  with  a  Nephesh  without  a  Ruah,  much  more  without  a  Nesha- 
mah.  They  declared  that  the  Nephesh  (Psyche)  was  the  soul  of 
the  body,  the  Buah  (Pneuma)  the  soul  of  the   Nephesh,  and   the 
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NediaiBfth  (Noub)  ike  soul  of  the  Buah.  Some  of  the  Babbixis  assert 
that  the  destinaftion  of  tlie  Kepheeh,  when  the  body  dies,  is  Sheol ;  of 
tlie  Soah,  the  air;  and  of  the  Neahamah,  heaven.' 

Tba  Hebrews  naed  all  those  words  in  speaking  of  bmtes,  to  denote 
their  sensitiTe  existence,  that  thej  did  in  referenoe  to  men.  They  held 
thai  life  was  in  every  instance  an  emission,  or  breath,  from  the  Spirit  of 
Ood.  Bat  they  do  not  intimate  of  brutes,  as  they  do  of  men,  that  they 
hav«  mrming  shades.  The  author  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  how* 
ever,  bhmtly  declares  that  "all  have  one  breath,  and  all  go  to  one 
pUoe,  80  that  a  man  hath  no  pre-eminence  above  a  beaat."  As  £Eir  aa 
the  words  used  to  express  existence,  soul,  or  mind,  Intimate  any  in- 
fereaee,  it  would  seem  to  be,  either  that  the  essential  life  is  poured  out 
at  dealh  as  so  much  air,  or  else  that  it  is  received  again  by  God, — in  both 
cues  implying  naturally,  though  not  of  philosophic  necessity,  the  dose 
of  consdoDs,  individual  existence.  But  the  examination  we  have  made 
cf  their  real  opinions  shows  that,  however  obviously  this  conclusion 
might  flow  from  their  pnenmatology,  it  was  not  the  expectation  they 
dierished.  They  believed  there  was  a  dismal  empire  in  the  earth  where 
the  re^tam^  or  ghosts  of  the  dead,  reposed  forever  in  a  state  of  semi* 
sleep. 

•'IttoftlMidof  duMiowt:  yM,tiMknd 
Itnlf  it  bvt »  ahMlow,  «Qd  tlM  no» 
That  dwell  therein  are  Toices,  fi>na>  of  form^ 
And  edtoaa  of  themMlTea." 

That  the  Hebrews,  during  the  time  covered  by  theb  saored  records, 
had  no  conception  of  a  retributive  life  b  yond  the  present,  knew  nothing 
of  a  blessed  immortality,  is  shown  by  two  conclusive  arguments,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  positive  demonstration  a£fbrded  by  the  views  which,  as  we  have 
teen,  they  did  actually  hold  in  regard  to  the  fiiture  lot  of  man.  First,  they 
were  pooled,  they  were  troubled  and  distressed,  by  the  moral  phenomena 
of  the  present  life, — the  misf<Mrtune8  of  the  righteous,  the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked.  Bead  the  Book  of  Eoolesiastes^  the  Book  of  Job,  some  of  the 
hahoB,  Had  they  been  acquainted  with  future  reward  and  punishment, 
they  ooold  easily  have  solved  these  problems  to  their  satisfaction. 
^Moadly,  they  re^^arded  life  aa  the  one  blessing,  death  as  the  one  eviL 
^omsthing  of  sadnessi  we  may  suppose,  was  in  the  wise  man's  tones  when 
^  nid,  "A  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion."  Obey  Jehovah's 
hwB,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land  he  giveth  thee ;  the  wicked 
f^  not  live  out  half  his  days:  such  is  the  burden  of  the  Old  Testament. 
^  was  reserved  for  a  later  age  to  see  life  and  immortality  brought  to 
%ht,  sad  for  the  disciples  of  a  clearer  faith  to  feel  that  death  is  gain. 

There  are  many  passages  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  generally  supposed 
-«id  really  appearing,  upon  a  slight  examination,  not  afterwards — to 
teach  docMnes  different  firom  those  here  stated.     We  will  give  two 

•1k«M«daAaimaaR.lfo«AchKoidwn).   In  K^bda  DwadM%  torn.  L  pan  H. 
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examples  in  a  condensed  form.  '*  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  Sheol : 
...  at  thy  right  hand  are  pleasures  for  evermore."  This  text,  properly 
translated  and  explained,  means,  Thou  wilt  not  leave  me  to  misfortune 
and  untimely  death :  ...  in  thy  royal  favor  is  prosperity  and  length  of 
days.  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth :  ...  in  my  flesh  I  shall  see 
God.''  The  genuine  meaning  of  this  triumphant  exclamation  of  faith  is, 
I  know  that  GKkI  is  the  Vindicator  of  the  upright,  and  that  he  will  yet 
justify  me  before  I  die.  A  particular  examination  of  the  remaining  pass- 
ages of  this  character  with  which  erroneous  conceptions  are  generally 
connected  would  show,  first,  that  in  nearly  every  case  these  passages  are 
not  accurately  translated;  secondly,  that  they  may  be  satisfactorily 
interpreted  as  referring  merely  to  this  life,  and  cannot  by  a  sound 
exegesis  be  explained  otherwise ;  thirdly,  that  the  meaning  usually 
ascribed  to  them  is  inconsistent  with  the  whole  general  tenor,  and  with 
numberless  positive  and  explicit  statements,  of  the  books  in  which  they 
are  found ;  fourthly,  that  if  there  are,  as  there  dubiously  seem  to  be  in 
some  of  the  Psalms,  texts  implying  the  ascent  of  souls  after  death  to  a 
heavenly  life, — ^for  example,  "Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  thy  counte- 
nance, and  aft^^ard  receive  me  to  glory," — ^they  were  the  product  of  a 
late  period,  and  reflect  a  faith  not  native  to  the  Hebrews,  but  first  known 
to  them  after  their  intercourse  with  the  Persians. 

Christians  reject  the  allegorizing  of  the  Jews,  and  yet  traditionally 
accept,  on  their  authority,  doctrines  which  can  be  deduced  from  their 
Scriptures  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  absurd  hypothesis  of  a  double  or 
mystic  sense.  For  example,  scores  of  Christian  authors  have  taught  the 
dogma  of  a  general  resurrection  of  the  dead,  deducing  it  from  such  pass- 
ages as  God's  sentence  upon  Adam : — "  From  the  dust  wast  thou  taken, 
and  unto  the  dust  shalt  thou  return ;"  as  Joel's  patriotic  picture  of  the 
Jews  victorious  in  battle,  and  of  the  vanquished  heathen  gathered  in  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat  to  witness  their  installation  as  rulers  of  the  earth ; 
and  as  the  declaration  of  the  God  of  battles : — **  I  am  he  that  kills  and 
that  makes  alive,  that  wounds  and  that  heals."  And  they  maintain  that 
the  doctrine  of  immortality  is  inculcated  in  such  texts  as  these : — ^when 
Moses  asks  to  see  God,  and  the  reply  is,  "  No  man  can  see  me  and  live ;" 
when  Bathsheba  bows  and  says,  "Let  my  lord  King  David  live  for- 
ever ;"  and  when  the  sacred  poet  praises  God,  saying,  "  Thou  hast  de- 
livered my  soul  from  death,  mine  eyes  from  tears,  and  my  feet  from  fall- 
ing." Such  interpretations  of  Scripture  are  lamentable  in  the  extreme; 
their  context  shows  them  to  be  absurd.  The  meaning  is  forced  into  the 
words,  not  derived  from  them. 

Such  as  we  have  now  seen  were  the  ancient  Hebrew  ideas  of  the  future 
state.  To  those  who  received  them  the  life  to  come  was  cheerless,  offer- 
ing no  attraction  save  that  of  peace  to  the  weary  sufferer.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  had  no  terror  save  the  natural  revulsion  of  the  human  heart 
f^m  everlasting  darkness,  silence,  and  dreams.  In  view  of  deliverance 
from  BO  dreary  a  fate,  by  translation  through  Jesus  Christ  to  the  splen- 
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flors  of  the  vrorld  above  the  firmament,  there  are  many  exultations  in  the 
Epistles  of  Paul,  and  in  other  portions  of  the  New  Testament. 

The  Hebrew  views  of  the  soul  and  its  destiny,  as  discerned  through 
the  intimations  of  their  Scriptures  are  very  nearly  what,  from  a  fair  con- 
sideration of  the  case,  we  should  suppose  they  would  be,  agreeing  in  the 
main  with  the  natural  speculations  of  other  early  nations  upon  the  same 
flibject.  These  opinions  underwent  but  little  alteration  until  a  century 
or  a  century  and  a  half  before  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era.  This  is 
(hown  by  the  phraseology  of  the  Septuagint  vei-sion  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  by  the  allusions  in  the  so-called  Apocryphal  books.  In  these,  so  far 
a$  there  are  any  relevant  statements  or  implications,  they  are  of  the  same 
character  as  those  which  we  have  explained  from  the  more  ancient 
writings.  This  is  true,  with  the  notable  exceptions  of  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon  and  the  Second  Maccabees,  neither  of  which  documents  can  be 
dated  earlier  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  before  Christ.  The  for- 
mer contains  the  doctrine  of  transmigration.  The  author  says,  "  Being 
wise,  I  came  into  a  body  undefiled."^  But,  with  the  exception  of  this 
and  one  other  passage,  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  the  book  which  is 
definite  on  the  subject  of  a  future  life.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  what  the 
anthor's  real  faith  was :  his  words  seem  rather  rhetorical  than  dogmatic. 
He  says,  **  To  be  allied  unto  wisdom  is  immortality ;"  but  other  expres- 
sions would  appear  to  show  that  by  immortality  he  means  merely  a  death- 
le»  posthumous  fame,  "  leaving  an  eternal  memorial  of  himself  to  all 
who  shall  come  after  him."  Again  he  declares,  *'  The  spirit  when  it  is 
gone  forth  retumeth  not ;  neither  the  soul  received  up  cometh  again." 
And  here  we  find,  too,  the  famous  text,  "  God  created  man  to  be  immor- 
tal, and  made  him  to  be  an  image  of  his  own  eternity.  Nevertheless, 
through  envy  of  the  devil  came  death  into  the  world,  and  they  that  hold 
of  his  side  do  find  it."®  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  writer 
believed  in  a  future  life  ;  but  the  details  are  too  partially  and  obscurely 
.^hadowed  to  be  drawn  forth.  We  may,  liowever,  hazard  a  conjecture  on 
tbe  passage  last  quoted,  especially  with  the  help  of  the  light  cast  upon  it 
from  its  evident  Persian  origin.  What  is  it,  expressed  by  the  term 
"death,"  which  is  found  by  the  adherents  of  the  devil  distinctively? 
''  Death"  cannot  here  be  a  metaphor  for  an  inward  state  of  sin  and  woe, 
l^ecause  it  is  contrasted  with  the  plainly  literal  phrases,  "  created  to  be 
immortal,"  "an  image  of  God's  eternity."  It  cannot  signify  simply 
physical  dissolution,  because  this  is  found  as  well  by  God's  servants  as  by 
the  devil's.  Its  genuine  meaning  is,  most  probably,  a  descent  into  the 
black  kingdom  of  sadness  and  silence  under  the  earth,  while  the  souls 
^•f  the  good  were  "  received  up." 

The  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  with  emphasis  repeatedly  asserts  future 
retribution  and  a  bodily  resurrection.  In  the  seventh  chapter  a  full 
*ceount  is  given  of  seven  brothers  and  their  mother  who  suffered  martyr- 
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dom,  firmly  sustaiiied  by  faith  in  a  glorious  reward  for  thdr  heroic 
fidelity,  to  be  reaped  at  the  resurrection.  One  of  them  says  to  the  tyrant 
by  whose  order  he  was  tortured,  **  As  for  thee,  thou  shalt  have  no  resur- 
rection to  life."  Kicanor,  bleeding  from  many  horrible  wounds, 
''  plucked  out  his  bowels  and  cast  them  upon  the  throng,  and,  calling 
upon  the  Lord  of  life  and  spirit  to  restore  him  those  again,  [at  the  day 
of  resurrection,]  he  thas  died."^  Other  passages  in  this  book  to  the  same 
effect  it  is  needless  to  quote.  The  details  lying  latent  in  those  we  have 
quoted  will  soon  be  illuminated  and  filled  out  when  we  come  to  treat  of 
the  opinions  of  the  Pharisees.*® 

There  lived  in  Alexandria  a  very  learned  Jew  named  Philo,  the  author 
of  voluminous  writings,  a  zealous  Israelite,  but  deeply  imbued  both  with 
the  doctrines  and  the  spirit  of  Plato.  He  was  bom  about  twenty  years 
before  Christ,  and  survived  him  about  thirty  years.  The  weight  of  his 
character,  the  force  of  his  talents,  the  fascinating  adaptation  of  his  pecu- 
liar philosophical  speculations  and  of  his  bold  and  subtle  allegorical 
expositions  of  Scripture  to  the  mind  of  his  age  and  of  the  succeeding 
centuries,  together  with  the  eminent  literary  position  and  renown  early 
secured  for  him  by  a  concurrence  of  causes,  have  combined  to  make  him 
exert — according  to  the  expressed  convictions  of  the  best  judges,  such  as 
LUcke  and  Norton — a  greater  influence  on  the  history  of  Christian 
opinions  than  any  single  man,  with  the  exception  of  the  Apostle  Paul, 
since  the  days  of  Christ.  It  is  important,  and  will  be  interesting,  to  see 
some  explanation  of  his  views  on  the  subject  of  a  future  life.  A  synopsis 
of  them  must  suffice. 

Philo  was  a  Platonic  Alexandrian  Jew,  not  a  Zoroastrian  Palestinian 
Pharisee.  It  was  a  current  saying  among  the  Christian  Fathers,  "  Vel 
Plato  Philonisaty  vel  Philo  Platonizat:'  He  has  little  to  say  of  the  Messiah, 
nothing  to  say  of  the  Me^ianic  eschatology.  We  speak  of  him  in  this 
connection  because  he  was  a  Jew,  flourishing  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  epoch,  and  contributing  much,  by  his  cabalistic  interpreta- 
tions, to  lead  Christians  to  imagine  that  the  Old  Testament  contained  the 
doctrine  of  a  spiritual  immortality  connected  with  a  system  of  rewards 
and  punishments. 

Three  principal  points  include  the  substance  of  Philo's  faith  on  the 
subject  in  hand.  He  rejected  the  notion  of  a  resurrection  of  the  body 
and  held  to  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul.  He  entertained  the 
most  profound  and  spiritual  conceptions  of  the  intrinsically  deadly 
nature  and  wretched  iruits  of  all  sin,  and  of  the  self-contained  welfare 
and  self-rewarding  results  of  every  element  of  virtue,  in  themselves,  in- 
dependent of  time  and  place  and  regardless  of  external  bestowments  of 

i<>  See  *  my  able  discnnioa  of  the  relation  between  the  idens  oonoertifaig  immortality,  reaarreo^ 
tion,  Jadgment,  and  retribuUoD,  contained  in  the  Old  Testament  Apocrypha,  and  thoee  in  the  Nev 
Vestament,  by  Frlsch,  inserted  in  Bichhoru'a  AUgemeine  BibUothek  der  Bibliacben  Utentor,  band 
It.  ■tflek  iv. 
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woe  or  joy.  He  also  believed  at  the  same  time  in  contrasted  localities 
•bore  and  below,  appointed  as  the  residences  of  the  disembodied  souls 
of  good  and  of  wicked  men.  We  will  quote  miscellaneously  various 
passages  from  him  in  proof  and  illustration  of  these  statements : — 

'^Man'a  bodily  form  is  made  from  the  ground,  the  soul  from  no  created 
thing,  bat  from  the  Father  of  all ;  so  that,  although  man  was  mortal  as 
to  his  body,  he  was  immortal  as  to  his  mind."**  "  Complete  virtue  is  the 
tree  of  immortal  life.''*'  "Vices  and  crimes,  rushing  in  through  the  gate 
of  sensual  pleasure,  changed  a  happy  and  immortal  life  for  a  wretched 
and  mortal  one."**  fleferring  to  the  allegory  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  he 
says,  **  The  death  threatened  for  eating  the  fruit  was  not  natural,  the 
»eparation  of  soul  and  body,  but  penal,  the  sinking  of  the  soul  in  the 
body/'^  **  Death  is  twofold,  one  bf  man,  one  of  the  soul.  The  death  of 
man  is  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body ;  the  death  of  the  soul 
is  the  corruption  of  virtue  and  the  assumption  of  vice."**  "To  me, 
death  with  the  piotis  is  preferable  to  life  with  the  impious.  For  those  so 
dying,  deathless  life  delivers ;  but  those  so  living,  eternal  death  seisses."** 
He  writeeof  three  kinds  of  life,  "one  of  which  neither  ascends  nor 
cares  to  ascend,  groping  in  the  secret  recesses  of  Hades  and  rejoicing  in 
the  niost  lifeless  life."*'  Commenting  on  the  promise  of  the  Lord  to 
Abram,  that  he  should  be  buried  in  a  good  old  age,  Fhilo  observes  that 
**  A  polished,  purified  soul  does  not  die,  but  emigrates :  it  is  of  an  inex- 
tinguiahable  and  deathless  race,  and  goes  to  heaven,  escaping  the  dis- 
eohition  and  corruption  which  death  seems  to  introduce."**  "  A  vile  life 
is  the  true  Hades,  despicable  and  obnoxious  to  every  sort  of  exeora- 
tion."**  "  Different  regions  are  set  apart  for  different  things, — ^heaven  for 
the  good,  the  confines  of  the  earth  for  the  bad."^  He  thinks  the  ladder 
seen  by  Jacob  in  his  dream  "  is  a  figure  of  the  air,  which,  reaching  from 
earth  to  heaven,  is  the  house  of  unembodied  souls,  the  image  of  a  popu> 
k>us  city  having  for  citiiens  immortal  souls,  some  of  whom  descend  into 
mortal  bodies,  but  soon  return  aloft,  calling  the  body  a  sepulchre  from 
which  they  hasten,  and,  on  light  wings  seeking  the  lofty  ether,  pass  eter- 
nity in  sublime  contemplations. "**  "  The  wise  inherit  the  Olympic  and 
heavenly  region  to  dwell  in,  always  studying  to  go  above ;  the  bad,  the 
innennoat  parts  of  Hades,  always  laboring  to  die."°  He  literally  accredits 
the  account,  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  Numbers,  of  the  swallowing  of 
Korah  and  his  company,  saying,  "The  earth  opened  and  took  them  alive 
into  Hades."^  "  Ignorant  men  regard  death  as  the  end  of  punishments, 
whereas  in  the  Divine  judgment  it  is  scarcely  the  beginning  of  them."** 
He  describes  the  meritorious  man  as  "  fleeing  to  God  and  receiving  the 
moat  intimate  honor  of  a  firm  place  in  heaven ;  but  the  reprobate  man  is 
dngged  beJow,  down  to  the  very  lowest  place,  to  Tartarus  itself  and  pro- 


"  HiHB»/'i  irtif  inn  nf  Hifln'n  TTnrta.  ml  I  p  ITT  ttlbid.p.88.  »niid.p.S7. 

i«]Mi.p.as.  M  Ibtd.  p.  6ft.  u  Ibid.  p.  238.  » Ibid.  p.  470. 

«IlM.p.613.  1*  lUd.  p.  527.  •>  Ibid.  p.  655.  « Ibtd.  pp.  641,  643. 
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found  darkness."*  "  He  who  is  not  firmly  held  by  evil  may  by  repent, 
ance  return  to  virtue,  as  to  the  native  land  from  which  he  has  wandered. 
But  he  who  suffers  from  incurable  vice  must  endure  its  dire  penalties, 
banished  into  the  place  of  the  impious  until  the  whole  of  eternity."" 

Such,  then,  was  the  substance  of  Philo's  opinions  on  the  theme  before 
us,  as  indeed  many  more  passages,  which  we  have  omitted  as  superfluous, 
might  be  cited  from  him  to  show.  Man  was  made  originally  a  mortal 
body  and  an  immortal  soul.  He  should  have  been  happy  and  pure 
while  in  the  body,  and  on  leaving  it  have  soared  up  to  the  realm  of  light 
and  bliss  on  high,  to  join  the  angels.  "  Abraham^  leaving  his  mortal 
part,  was  added  to  the  people  of  God,  ei^oying  immortality  and  made 
similar  to  the  angels.  For  the  angels  are  the  army  of  God,  bodiless  and 
happy  souls."*'  But,  through  the  power  of  evil,  all  who  yield  to  sin  and 
vice  lose  that  estate  of  bright  and  blessed  immortality,  and  become  dis- 
cordant, wretched,  despicable,  and,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  are 
thrust  down  to  gloom  and  manifold  just  retribution  in  Hades.  He  be- 
lieved in  the  pre-existence,  and  in  a  limited  transmigration,  of  souls. 
Here  he  leaves  the  subject,  saying  nothing  of  a  resurrection  or  final  re- 
storation, and  not  speculating  as  to  any  other  of  the  details.^ 

We  pass  on  to  sx>eak  of  the  Jewish  sects  at  the  time  of  Christ. 
There  were  three  of  these,  cardinally  differing  from  each  other  in  their 
theories  of  the  future  iate  of  man.  First,  there  were  the  skeptical, 
materialistic  Sadducees,  wealthy,  proud,  few.  They  openly  denied  the 
existence  of  any  disembodied  souls,  avowing  that  men  utterly  perished 
in  the  grave.  "The  cloud  faileth  and  passeth  away:  so  he  that  goeth 
down  to  the  grave  doth  not  return."*  We  read  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  "The  Sadducees  say  there  is  no  resurrection,  neither  angel 
nor  spirit."  At  the  same  time  they  accepted  the  Pentateuch,  only  reject- 
ing or  explaining  away  those  portions  of  it  which  relate  to  the  separate 
existence  of  souls  and  to  their  subterranean  abode.  They  strove  to  con- 
found their  opponents,  the  advocates  of  a  future  life,  by  such  perplexing 
questions  as  the  one  they  addressed  to  Jesus,  asking,  in  the  case  of  a 
woman  who  had  had  seven  successive  husbands,  which  one  of  them 
should  be  her  husband  in  the  resurrection.  All  that  we  can  gather  con- 
cerning the  Sadducees  from  the  New  Testament  is  amply  confirmed 
by  Josephus,  who  explicitly  declares,  "  Their  doctrine  is  that  souls  die 
with  the  bodies." 

The  second  sect  was  the  ascetical  and  philosophical  Essenes,  of  whom 
the  various  information  given  by  Philo  in  his  celebrated  paper  on  the 
TherapeutsB  agrees  with  the  account  in  Josephus  and  with  the  scattered 
gleams  in  other  sources.  The  doctrine  of  the  Essenes  on  the  subject  of 
our  present  inquiry  was  much  like  that  of  Philo  himself;  and  in  some  par^ 

SMongey'iedttiODof  Philo'sWorlU.Tol.ti.p.iSS.         » Ibid.  toI.  i.  p^  ISO.         « Ibid.  ]».  IM. 
*  See^  In  the  Analekten  of  Keil  and  Tnchirncr,  band  i.  stOck  ii.,  an  article  by  Dr.  Scbreiter,  eD> 
tHled  PhUo't  Ideen  liber  UnsterbU«hkeit,  AafiBrBtehung,  and  Vergaltung. 
»  Ug)itfoot  in  Matt.  xxtt.  23. 
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tifinlan  it  remarkably  resembles  that  of  many  CThristians.  They  r^eoted 
tii«  Dotbn  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body^  and  maintained  the  inherent 
immortality  of  the  soul.  They  said  that  "  the  souls  of  men,  coming  out 
of  the  most  subtle  and  pure  air,  are  bound  up  in  their  bodies  as  in  so 
many  priBons ;  but,  being  freed  at  death,  they  do  rejoice,  and  are  borne 
Mi  where  a  state  of  happy  life  forever  is  decreed  for  the  virtuous ;  but 
the  ndoos  are  assigned  to  eternal  punishment  in  a  dark,  cold  place/'** 
Such  sentiments  appear  to  have  inspired  the  heroic  Eleasar,  whose 
speech  to  his  followers  is  reported  by  Josephus,  when  they  were  besieged 
It  Kasada,  urging  them  to  rush  on  the  foe,  *'  for  death  is  better  than 
life,  is  the  only  true  life,  leading  the  soul  to  infinite  freedom  and  joy 

Bat  by  fiur  the  most  numerous  and  powerful  of  the  Jewish  sects  at  that 
time,  sad  ever  since,  were  the  eclectic,  traditional,  formalist  Pharisees : 
edeetic,  inasmuch  as  their  £ftith  was  formed  by  a  partial  combination  of 
Tarious  systems ;  traditional,  since  they  allowed  a  more  imperative  sway 
to  the  authority  of  the  Fathers,  and  to  oral  legends  and  precepts,  than 
to  the  plain  letter  of  Scripture;  formalist,  for  they  neglected  the 
ir^ghtier  spiritual  matters  of  the  law  in  a  scrupulous  tithing  of  mint, 
ctimin,  and  anise^seed,  a  pretentious  wearing  of  broad  phylacteries,  an 
attenng  of  long  prayers  in  the  streets,  and  the  various  other  hypocritical 
pritttly  paraphernalia  of  a  severe  mechanical  ritual. 

From  Josephus  we  learn  that  the  Pharisees  believed  that  the  souls  of 
the  faithful — ^that  is,  of  all  who  punctiliously  observed  the  law  of  Moses 
aad  the  traditions  of  the  elders — would  live  again  by  transmigration  into 
new  bodies ;  but  that  the  souls  of  all  others,  on  leaving  their  bodies,  were 
doomed  to  a  place  of  confinement  beneath,  where  they  must  abide  for- 
ever. These  are  his  words : — "  The  Pharisees  believe  that  souls  have  an 
immortal  strength  in  them,  and  that  in  the  under-world  they  will  ex- 
perience rewards  or  punishments  according  as  they  have  lived  well  or  ill 
in  this  life.  The  righteous  shall  have  power  to  live  again,  but  sinners 
shall  be  detained  in  an  everlasting  prison."**  Again,  he  writes,  "The 
Pharisees  say  that  all  souls  are  incorruptible,  but  that  only  the  souls  of 
good  men  are  removed  into  other  bodies."**  The  fragment  entitled 
^'CVmoeming  Hades,"  formerly  attributed  to  Josephus,  is  now  acknow- 
ledged on  all  sides  to  be  a  gross  forgery.  The  Greek  culture  and  philo- 
sophical tincture  with  which  he  was  imbued  led  him  to  r^ect  the  doc- 
trine of  a  bodily  resurrection ;  and  this  is  probably  the  reason  why  he 
nu^es  no  allusion  to  that  doctrine  in  his  account  of  the  Pharisees.  That 
^ch  a  doctrine  was  held  among  them  is  plain  from  passages  in  the  New 
Testam^it, — ^passages  which  also  shed  light  upon  the  statement  actually 
nude  by  Josephus.  Jesus  says  to  Martha,  "Thy  brother  shall  rise 
*pinJ'    She  replies,  "  I  know  that  he  shall  rise  in  the  resurrection,  at 

»  jQHidnifl,  I>8  BeU.  Ub.  iL  csp.  8.  «  Ibid.  lib.  tU.  cap.  8. 

•  jtatlq.  Ub.  x^m.  oip.  1.  »  De  BaU.  Ub.  U.  cap.  8. 
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the  last  day/'  Some  of  the  Pharisees,  furthermore,  did  not  confine  the 
privilege  or  penalty  of  transmigration,  and  of  the  resurrection,  to  the 
righteous.  They  once  asked  Jesus,  "  Who  did  sin,  this  man  or  his 
parents,  that  he  was  born  blind  V  Plainly,  he  could  not  have  been  bom 
Uind  lor  his  own  sins  unless  he  had  known  a  previous  life.  Paul,  too, 
says  of  them,  in  his  speech  at  Geesarea,  "  They  themselves  also  allow  that 
there  shall  be  a  resurrection  of  the  dead,  both  of  the  just  and  of  the  un- 
just.'' This,  however,  is  very  probably  an  exception  to  their  prevailing 
belief.  Their  religious  intolerance,  theocratic  pride,  hereditary  national 
vanity,  and  sectarian  formalism,  often  led  them  to  despise  and  overlook 
the  Gentile  world,  haughtily  restricting  the  boon  of  a  renewed  life  to  the 
legal  children  of  Abraham. 

But  the  grand  source  now  open  to  us  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
prevailing  opinions  of  the  Jews  on  our  present  subject  at  and  subsequent 
to  the  time  of  Christ  is  the  Talmud.  This  is  a  collection  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  oral  law,  (Mischna,)  with  the  copious  precepts  and  comments 
(Gemara)  of  the  most  learned  and  authoritative  Rabbins.  It  is  a 
wonderftil  monument  of  myths  and  fancies,  profound  speculations  and 
ridiculous  puerilities,  antique  legends  and  cabalistic  subtleties,  crowned 
and  loaded  with  the  national  peculiarities.  The  Jews  reverence  it 
extravagantly,  saying,  "The  Bible  is  salt,  the  Mischna  pepper,  the 
Gemara  balmy  spice."  Rabbi  Solomon  ben  Joseph  sings,  in  our  poet's 
version, — 

"  The  KabtnU  and  Tfelmnd  how 
Than  all  the  Pnq>heta  prise  I  more; 
For  water  is  all  Bible  lore, 
But  Hiachna  ia  pore  wine." 

The  rambling  character  and  barbarous  dialect  of  this  work  have  joined 
with  various  other  causes  to  withhold  from  it  far  too  much  of  the  atten- 
tion of  Christian  critics.  Saving  by  old  Lightfoot  and  Pocock,  scarcely 
a  contribution  has  ever  been  offered  us  in  English  from  this  important 
field.  The  Germans  have  done  far  better;  and  numerous  huge  volumes, 
the  costly  fruits  of  their  toils,  are  standing  on  neglected  shelves.  The 
eschatological  views  derived  from  this  source  are  authentically  Jewish, 
however  closely  they  may  resemble  some  portion  of  the  popular  Christian 
conceptions  upon  the  same  subject.  The  correspondences  between  some 
Jewish  and  some  Christian  theological  dogmas  betoken  the  influx  of  an 
adulterated  Judaism  into  a  nascent  Christianity,  not  the  reflex  of  a  pure 
Christianity  upon  a  receptive  Judaism.  It  Lb  important  to  show  this ;  and 
it  appears  from  several  considerations.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  demon- 
strable, it  is  unquestioned,  that  at  least  the  germs  and  outlines  of  the 
dogmas  referred  to  were  in  actual  existence  among  the  Pharisees  before 
the  conflict  between  Christianity  and  Judaism  arose.  Secondly,  in  the 
Rabbinical  writings  these  dogmas  are  most  fundamental,  vital,  and  per- 
vading, in  relation  to  the  whole  system ;  but  in  the  Christian  they  seem 
subordinate  and  incidental,  have  every  appearance  of  being  ingrafts,  not 
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mtgitiwthfl.  Thirdly,  in  the  apostolic  age  Judaiam  was  a  consolidated, 
petrified  ayetem,  defended  from  outward  influence  on  all  sides  by  an  in- 
vulnerable bigotry,  a  haughty  exolusiveness ;  while  Christianity  was  in  a 
TtNmg  md  vigoroos,  an  assimilating  and  formatlTe,  state.  Fourthly,  the 
overweening  sectarian  vanity  and  scorn  of  the  Jews,  despising,  hating, 
sod  fearing  the  CbristtaBs,  would  not  permit  them  to  adopt  peculiarities 
of  belief  from  the  latter ;  but  the  Christians  were  undeniably  Jews  in 
sbnost  every  thing  except  in  asserting  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus :  they 
claimed  to  be  the  genuine  Jews,  children  of  the  law  and  realisers  of  the 
pfomne.  The  Jewish  dogmas,  therefore,  descended  to  them  as  a  natural 
lineal  inheritance.  Finally,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  letters  of 
Paul,  and  the  progress  of  the  Ebionites,  (which  sect  included  nearly  all 
Che  Chriatiaoe  of  the  fint  century,)  we  can  trace  step  by  step  the  actual 
vorkingB,  in  reliable  history,  of  the  process  that  we  affirm, — ^namely,  the 
asnmilataon  of  Jewiah  elements  into  the  popular  ChristiAnity. 


CHAPTEB    IX. 

RABBINICAL  DOCTRINE  OF  A  FUTUBE  LIFE. 

Thb  starting-point  in  the  Talmud  on  this  subject  is  with  the  effects  of 
nn  upon  the  human  race.  Man  was  made  radiant,  pure,  immortal,  in 
the  image  of  God.  By  sin  he  was  obscured,  defiled,  burdened  with  mortal 
decay  and  judgment.  In  this  representation  that  misery  and  death  were 
in  after-doom  brought  into  the  world  by  sin,  the  Rabbinical  authorities 
ftrikingly  agree.  The  testimony  is  irresistible.  We  need  not  quote 
ocnfirmattons  of  this  statement,  as  every  scholar  in  this  department  will 
accept  it  at  once.  But  as  to  what  is  meant  precisely  by  the  term  **  death," 
as  fifed  in  such  a  connection,  there  is  no  little  obscurity  and  diversity  of 
r>pinion.  In  all  probability,  some  of  the  Pharisaical  fathers — ^perhaps  the 
majority  of  them— conceived  that,  if  Adam  had  not  sinned,  he  and  his 
poterity  would  have  been  physically  immortal,  and  would  either  have 
IxthI  forever  on  the  earth,  or  have  been  sucdessively  transferred  to  the 
home  of  Jehovah  over  the  firmament.  They  caU  the  devil,  who  is 
the  chief  accuser  in  the  heavenly  court  of  justice,  the  angel  of  death, 
br  the  name  of  "Sammael."  Rabbi  Reuben  says,  ''When  Sammael 
lair  Adam  sin,  he  immediately  sought  to  slay  him,  and  went  to  the 
heavenly  council  and  clamored  for  justice  against  him,  pleading  thus: — 
*God  made  this  decree,  "  In  the  day  thou  eatest  of  the  tree  thou  shalt 
surely  die.''  Therefore  give  him  to  me,  for  be  is  mine,  and  I  will  kill 
him ;  to  this  end  was  I  created ;  and  give  me  power  over  all  his  descend- 
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ants.'  When  the  celestial  Sanhedrim  peroeiTed  that  his  petition  was 
just,  they  decreed  that  it  should  be  granted/''  A  great  many  expressions 
of  kindred  tenor  might  easily  be  adduced,  leaving  it  hardly  possible  to 
doubt — as  indeed  we  are  not  aware  that  any  one  does  doubt — that 
many  of  the  Jews  literally  held  that  sin  was  the  sole  cause  of  bodily 
dissolution.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  as  certainly  others  who 
did  not  entertain  that  idea,  but  understood  and  explained  the  terms 
in  which  it  was  sometimes  conveyed  in  a  different,  a  partially  figurative, 
Mense.  Rabbi  Samuel  ben  David  writes,  "Although  the  first  Adam  had 
not  sinned,  yet  death  would  have  been ;  for  death  was  created  on  the 
first  day.''  The  reference  here  is,  as  Rabbi  Berechias  explains,  to  the 
account  in  Genesis  where  we  read  that  ''darkness  was  upon  the  face 
of  the  deep,"  "by  which  is  to  be  understood  the  angel  of  death,  who 
has  darkened  the  face  of  man.'"  The  Talmudists  generally  be- 
lieved also  in  the  pre-existence  of  souls  in  heaven,  and  in  a  spiritual 
body  investing  and  fitting  the  soul  for  heaven,  as  the  present  carnal  body 
invests  and  fits  it  for  the  earth.  Schoettgen  has  collected  numerous 
illustrations  in  point,  of  which  the  following  may  serve  as  specimens.' 
"  When  the  first  Adam  had  not  sinned,  he  was  every  way  an  angel  of 
the  Lord,  perfect  and  spotless,  and  it  was  decreed  that  he  should  live 
forever  like  one  of  the  celestial  ministers."  **  The  soul  cannot  ascend 
into  Paradise  except  it  be  first  invested  with  a  clothing  adapted  to  that 
world,  as  the  present  is  for  this  world."  These  notions  do  not  harmonize 
with  the  thought  that  man  was  originally  destined  for  a  physical  eternity 
on  this  globe.  All  this  difficulty  disappears,  we  think,  and  the  true 
metaphorical  force  often  intended  in  the  word  "  death"  comes  to  view, 
through  the  following  conception,  occupying  the  minds  of  a  portion  of 
the  Jewish  Rabbins,  as  we  are  led  to  believe  by  the  clews  furnished  in 
the  close  connection  between  the  Pharisaic  and  the  Zoroastrian  eschato- 
logy,  by  similar  hints  in  various  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  by  some 
quite  explicit  declarations  in  the  Talmud  itself,  which  we  shall  soon  cite 
in  a  different  connection.  God  at  first  intended  that  man  should  live  for 
a  time  in  pure  blessedness  on  the  earth,  and  then  without  pain  should 
undergo  a  glorious  change  making  him  a  perfect  peer  of  the  angels,  and 
be  translated  to  their  lofty  abode  in  his  own  presence;  but,  when  he 
sinned,  God  gave  him  over  to  manifold  suffering,  and  on  the  destruction 
of  his  body  a4judged  his  naked  soul  to  descend  to  a  doleful  imprison- 
ment below  the  grave.  The  immortality  meant  for  man  was  a  timely 
ascent  to  heaven  in  a  paradisal  clothing,  without  dying.  The  doom 
brought  on  him  by  sin  was  the  alteration  of  that  desirable  change  of 
bodies  and  ascension  to  the  supernal  splendors,  for  a  permanent  disem- 
bodiment and  a  dreaded  descent  to  the  subterranean  glooms.    It  is  a  Tal* 
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OHidkaJ  M  mw^  «§  it  ib  a  Pauline  idea,  that  the  triumphant  power  of 
Ur  Messiah  would  restore  what  the  unfortunate  &U  of  Adam  forfeited. 
Kov,  if  we  can  show — a»  we  think  we  oan,  and  as  we  shall  try  to  do  in  a 
hter  part  of  this  aoticle — that  the  later  Jews  expected  the  Measianio 
raRnrection  to  be  the  prelude  to  an  aaoent  into  heayen,  and  not  the 
t^cmning  of  a  groes  earthly  immortality,  it  will  powerfully  confirm  the 
thMTT  which  we  hare  jusif  indicated.  ''When/'  says  one  of  the  old 
Rabbins,  **  the  dead  in  Israelitish  earth  are  restored  alive,"  their  bodies 
vfll  be  '*as  the  body  of  the  first  Adam  before  he  sinned,  and  they  shall 
4U  fir  into  the  air  Hke  biids."« 

At  all  erents,  whether  the  general  Rabbinical  belief  was  in  the  primi- 
rjre  destination  of  man  to  a  heavenly  or  to  an  earthly  immortality, — 
vh^her  the  "death"  decreed  upon  him  in  consequence  of  sin  was  the 
&M)liitton  of  the  body  or  the  wretchedness  of  the  soul, — ^they  all  agree 
:!at  the  banishment  of  souls  into  the  realm  of  blackness  under  the  grave 
«v  1  part  of  the  penalty  of  sin.  Some  of  them  maintained,  as  we  think, 
:luit  had  there  been  no  sin,  souls  would  have  passed  to  heaven  in  glorified 
Indies ;  othMV  of  them  maintained,  as  we  think,  that,  had  there  been  no 
•in.  they  would  hare  lived  eternally  upon  earth  in  their  present  bodies ; 
^tit  all  of  them  agreed,  it  is  undisputed,  that  in  consequence  of  sin  souls 
t«re  condemned  to  the  under-world.  No  man  would  have  seen  the 
itqnal  realm  of  the  sepulchre  bad  there  not  been  sin.  The  earliest 
Hebrew  conception  was  that  all  souls  went  down  to  a  common  abode, 
t>  fpeod  eternity  in  dark  slumber  or  nerveless  groping.  This  view 
vi#  fifst  modified  soon  after  the  Persian  captivity,  by  the  expectation 
that  there  would  be  discrimination  at  the  resurrection  which  the  Jews 
Idd  learned  to  look  for,  when  the  just  should  rise  but  the  wicked  should 

The  next  alteration  of  their  notions  on  tiiis  subject  was  the  subdivision 
•^  the  under-world  into  Paradise  and  Gehenna, — a  conception  known 
HBoog  them  probably  as  early  as  a  century  before  Christ,  and  very  pro- 
miiMit  with  them  in  the  apostolic  age.  ''  When  Rabbi  Jochanan  was 
•ipag.  his  diaciplee  asked  him,  '  Light  of  Israel,  main  pillar  of  the  right, 
thoQ  strong  hammer,  why  dost  thou  weep  ?'  He  answered,  '  Two  paths 
'^T»fi  before  me,  the  one  leading  to  bliss,  the  other  to  torments ;  and  I 
blow  not  which  of  them  will  be  my  doom.'  *'^  **  Paradise  is  separated 
Vim  heUl>y  a  distance  no  greater  than  the  width  of  a  thread."*  So,  in 
'  lirift's  parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus,  Abraham's  bosom  and  hell  are  two 
•iivi^onB.  " There  are  three  doors  into  Gehenna:  one  in  the  wilderness, 
vh^re  Korah  and  his  company  were  swallowed ;  one  in  the  sea,  where 
^*na\k  descended  when  he  *  cried  out  of  the  belly  of  hell ;'  one  in  Jeru- 
•*Um,  for  the  Lord  says,  '  My  furnace  is  in  Jerusalem.' '"     "  The  under- 
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world  ii  divided  into  pfikces,  each  of  which  is  so  large  that  it  would  tak<l 
a  man  three  hundred  years  to  roam  over  it.  There  are  distinct  apart^ 
ments  where  the  hell-punishments  are  inflicted.  One  place  is  so  darlt 
that  its  name  is  ^Nightrof-Horrors."'*  "In  Paradise  there  are  certaiii 
mansions  for  the  pious  from  the  Gentile  peoples,  and  for  those  mundane 
kings  who  have  done  kindness  to  the  Israelites."*  "  The  fire  of  Gehenna 
was  kindled  on  the  evening  of  the  first  Sabbath,  and  shall  never  be  ex* 
tinguished."^  The  £g3rptian8,  Persians,  Hindus,  and  Greeks,  with  ail 
of  whom  the  Jews  held  relations  of  intercourse,  had,  in  their  populai 
representations  of  the  under^world  of  the  dead,  regions  of  peace  and 
honor  for  the  good,  and  regions  of  fire  for  the  bad.  The  idea  may  have 
been  adopted  from  them  by  the  Jews,  or  it  may  have  been  at  last  deve^ 
loped  among  themselves,  first  by  the  imaginative  poetical,  afterwards 
by  the  literally  believing,  transference  below  of  historical  and  local 
imagery  and  associations,  such  as  those  connected  with  the  ingulfing  ol 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  fire  and  sulphur,  and  with  the  loathed  fires  in 
the  valley  of  Hinnom. 

Many  of  the  Rabbins  believed  in  the  transmigration  or  revolution  of 
souls,  an  immemorial  doctrine  of  the  East,  and  developed  it  into  the  most 
ludicrous  and  marvellous  details.^^  But,  with  the  exception  of  those  who 
adopted  this  Indian  doctrine,  the  Rabbins  supposed  all  departed  souls 
to  be  in  the  under-world,  some  in  the  division  of  Paradise,  others  in  that 
of  hell.  Here  they  fancied  these  souls  to  be  longingly  awaiting  the  advent 
of  the  Messiah.  **  Messiah  and  the  patriarchs  weep  together  in  Paradise 
over  the  delay  of  the  time  of  the  kingdom."  *'  In  this  quotation  the 
Messiah  is  represented  as  being  in  the  under-world,  for  the  Jews  expected 
that  he  would  be  a  man,  very  likely  some  one  who  had  already  llve^. 
For  a  delegation  was  once  sent  to  ask  Jesus,  "  Art  thou  Elias?  art  thou 
the  Messiah?  art  thou  that  prophet?"  Light  is  thus  thrown  upon  the 
Rabbinical  saying  that  ''it  was  doubted  whether  the  Messiah  would 
come  from  the  living,  or  the  dead."^'  Borrowing  some  Persian  mode« 
of  thinking,  and  adding  them  to  their  own  inordinate  national  pride,  the 
Rabbins  soon  began  to  fancy  that  the  observance  or  non-observance  of 
the  Pharisaic  ritual,  and  kindred  particulars,  must  exert  a  great  efiect  in 
determining  the  destination  of  souls  and  th^ir  condition  in  the  under- 
world. Observe  the  following  quotetions  ^m  the  Talmud.  "Abraham 
sits  at  the  gate  of  hell  to  s^  that  no  Israelite  enters."  "  Circumcision  is 
so  agreeable  to  God,  that  he  swore  to  Abraham  that  no  one  who  was 
circumcised  should  descend  into  hell."^^  "  What  does  Abraham  to  those 
circumcised  who  have  sinned  too  much  ?  He  takes  the  foreskins  from 
Gentile  boys  who  died  without  circumcisioui  and  places  them  on  those 


B  Schroder,  Batxangen  and  Qebriluche  dos  Talmudlflch-Rabbinischen  Jadentiiams,  n,  408. 
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Jews  who  were  circumoised  but  have  become  godless,  and  then  kicks 
them  into  hell."'^  Hell  here  denotes  that  division  in  the  under-world 
vhere  the  condemned  are  punished.  The  younger  Buxtorf^  in  a  pre- 
bee  to  hia  father's  *^Synagoga  Judaica,''  gives  numerous  specimens 
of  Jewish  representations  of  "the  efficacy  of  drcumciBion  being  so  great 
that  no  one  who  has  undergone  it  shall  go  down  into  hell."  Children 
csn  help  their  deceased  parents  out  of  hell  by  their  good  deeds,  prayers, 
sad  offerings.'*  "  Beyond  all  doubt,"  says  QfrSrer,  **  the  ancient  Jewish 
■yns^ogoe  inculcated  the  doctrine  of  supererogatory  good  works,  the 
merit  of  which  went  to  benefit  the  departed  souls."^*  Here  all  souls 
v«re,  in  the  under-world,— either  in  that  part  of  it  called  Paradise,  or 
in  that  Denied  Gehenna, — according  to  certain  conditions.  But  in 
whichever  place  they  were,  and  under  whatever  circumstances,  they 
were  all  tarrying  in  expectation  of  the  advent  of  the  Messiah. 

How  deeply  rooted,  how  eagerly  cherished,  the  Jewish  belief  in  the 
ilprQachiiig  appearance  of  the  Messiah  was,  and  what  a  splendid  group 
of  idess  and  imaginations  they  clustered  aroimd  his  reign,  are  well-known 
iactb.  He  wae  to  be  a  descendant  of  royal  David,  an  inspired  prophet, 
pTiest,  and  king,  was  to  subdue  the  whole  earth  beneath  his  Jewish  sceptre 
and  establish  fh>m  Jerusalem  a  theocratic  empire  of  unexampled  glory, 
hdineas,  and  delight.  In  so  much  the  consent  was  general  and  ear- 
nest; though  in  regard  to  many  further  details  there  would  seem  to  have 
been  an  incongruous  diversity  of  opinions.  They  supposed  the  coming 
of  the  Mesaiah  would  be  preceded  by  ten  frightful  woes,"  also  by  the 
ippearanoe  of  the  prophet  Elias  as  a  forerunner.'*  There  are  a  few 
psfissges  in  the  Babbinical  writings  which,  unless  they  were  forged  and 
interpolated  by  Christians  at  a  late  period,  show  that  there  were  in  the 
Jewish  mind  anticipations  of  the  personal  descent  of  the  Messiah  into 
the  under-world.**  "After  this  the  Messiah,  the  son  of  David,  dame  to 
the  gates  of  the  under-world.  But  when  the  bound,  who  are  in  Gehenna, 
aaw  the  light  of  the  Messiah,  they  began  r^oioing  to  receive  him,  saying, 
'  He  shall  lead  us  up  from  this  darkness.' "  "  The  captives  shall  ascend 
from  the  onder-world,  Schechinah  at  their  head."^>  Gfrorer  derives  the 
origin  of  the  doctrine  that  Christ  rescued  souls  out  of  the  under-world, 
from  a  Jewish  notion,  preserved  in  the  Talmud,"  that  the  just  patriarchs 
■ometimee  did  it.**  Bertholdt  adduces  Talmudical  declarations  to  show 
that  throagh  the  Messiah  "  God  would  hereafter  liberate  the  Israelites 
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from  the  under-world,  on  account  of  the  merit  of  circumcision,"^ 
Schoettgen  quotes  this  statement  from  the  Sohar: — "  Messia  shall  die,  and 
shall  remain  in  the  state  of  death  a  time,  and  shall  rise."^  The  so-called 
Fourth  Book  of  Ezra  says,  in  the  seventh  chapter,  **  My  son,  the  Christ, 
shall  die :  then  follow  the  resurrection  and  the  judgment."  Although 
it  is  clear,  from  various  other  sources,  as  well  as  from  the  account  in 
John  xii.  34,  that  there  was  a  prevalent  expectation  among  the  Jews 
that  "the  Messiah  would  abide  forever,"  it  also  seems  quite  certain 
that  there  were  at  the  same  time  at  least  obscure  presentiments,  based 
on  prophecies  and  traditions,  that  he  must  die,— that  an  important  part 
of  his  mission  was  connected  with  his  death.  This  appears  from  sucli 
passages  as  we  have  cited  above,  found  in  early  Rabbinical  writers,  who 
would  certainly  be  very  unlikely  to  borrow  and  adapt  a  new  idea  of  such 
a  character  from  the  Christians ;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  Jesus 
assumes  his  death  to  be  a  part  of  the  Messianic  fate  and  interprets  the 
Scriptures  as  necessarily  pointing  to  that  effect.  He  charges  his  disciples 
with  being  "fools  and  blind"  in  not  so  understanding  the  doctrine;  thus 
seeming  to  imply  that  it  was  plainly  known  to  some.  But  this  question— 
the  origin  of  the  idea  of  a  suffering,  atoning,  dying  Messiah — is  con- 
fessedly a  very  nice  and  obscure  one.  The  evidence,  the  silence,  the 
inferences,  the  presumptions  and  doubts  on  the  subject  are  such,  that 
some  of  the  most  thorough  and  impartial  students  say  they  are  unable  to 
decide  either  way. 

However  the  foregoing  question  be  decided,  it  is  admitted  by  all  that 
the  Jews  earnestly  looked  for  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  as  an  accom- 
paniment of  the  Messiah's  coming.  Whether  Christ  was  to  go  down  into 
the  under-world,  or  to  sit  enthroned  on  Mount  Zion,  in  either  case  the 
dead  should  come  up  and  live  again  on  earth  at  the  blast  of  his  summon- 
ing trumpet.  Rabbi  Jeremiah  commanded,  "  When  you  bury  me,  put 
shoes  on  my  feet,  and  give  me  a  staff  in  my  hand,  and  lay  me  on  one 
side,  that  when  the  Messiah  comes  I  may  be  ready."*  Most  of  the 
Rabbins  made  this  resurrection  partial.  "Whoever  denies  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  shall  have  no  part  in  it,  for  the  very  reason  that 
he  denies  it.""  Rabbi  Abbu  says,  "  A  day  of  rain  is  greater  than  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead ;  because  the  rain  is  for  all,  while  the  resur- 
rection is  only  for  the  just."*  "Sodom  and  Gomorrah  shall  not  rise 
in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead."*  Rabbi  Chebbo  says,  "The  patri- 
archs so  vehemently  desired  to  be  buried  in  the  land  of  Israel, 
because  those  who  are  dead  in  that  land  shall  be  the  first  to  revive 
mid  shall  devour  his  years,  [the  years  of  the  Messiah.]  But  for  thosi' 
just  who  are  interred  beyond  the  holy  land,  it  b  to  be  understood 
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thai  God  win  make  a  passage  in  the  earth,  through  which  they  will 
be  rolled  until  they  reach  the  land  of  Israel/'^  Rabbi  Jochanan 
mfs,  ^  Moaee  died  out  of  the  holy  land,  in  order  to  show  that  in  th^ 
ome  way  tliat  God  will  raise  up  Moses,  so  he  will  raise  all  those  who 
obsnre  his  law."  The  national  bigotry  of  the  Jews  reaches  a  pitch  of 
extravagance  in  some  of  their  views  that  is  amusing.  For  instance,  they 
dedare  that  "  one  Israelitish  soul  is  dearer  and  more  important  to  God 
Chan  all  the  sotils  of  a  whole  nation  of  the  Gentiles  1"  Again,  they  say, 
**  When  God  judges  the  Israelites,  he  will  stand,  and  make  the  judgment 
Inwf  and  mild ;  when  he  judges  the  Gentiles,  he  will  sit,  and  make  it 
loQf  and  seTere  \"  They  affirm  that  the  resurrection  will  be  effected  by 
meansi  of  a  dew ;  and  they  quote  to  that  effect  this  verse  from  Canticles : 
— "  I  sleepv  but  my  heart  waketh ;  my  head  is  filled  with  dew,  and  my 
locks  with  drops  of  the  night."  Some  assert  that  "  the  resurrection  will 
be  imnedintely  caused  by  God,  who  never  gives  to  any  one  the  three 
keys  of  birth,  rain,  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.''  Others  say  that 
the  power  to  raise  and  judge  the  dead  will  be  delegated  to  the  Messiah, 
ukd  eren  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  trumpet  whose  formidable  blasts 
will  then  ahake  the  universe  is  to  be  one  of  the  horns  of  that  ram  which 
Abraham  offered  up  instead  of  his  son  Isaac !  Some  confine  the  resur- 
rection to  faithful  Jews,  some  extend  it  to  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  some 
think  all  the  righteous  of  the  earth  will  have  part  in  it,  and  some  stretch 
its  pale  aroond  all  mankind  alike.*^  They  seem  to  agree  that  the  repro- 
bate woold  either  be  left  in  the  wretched  regions  of  Sbeol  when  the  just 
srose,  or  else  be  thrust  back  after  the  judgment,  to  remain  there  forever. 
It  was  believed  that  the  righteous  after  their  resurrection  would  never 
die  again,  but  ascend  to  heaven.  The  Jews  after  a  time,  when  the 
increase  of  geographical  knowledge  had  annihilated  from  the  earth  their 
old  Eden  whence  the  sinful  Adam  was  expelled,  changed  its  location 
into  the  sky.  Thither,  as  the  later  fables  ran,  Elijah  was  borne  in  his 
cisariot  of  fire  by  the  hones  thereof.  Rabbi  Pinchas  says,  "Carefulness 
leads  ua  to  innocence,  innocence  to  purity,  purity  to  sanctity,  sanctity 
to  humility,  humility  to  fear  of  sins,  fear  of  sins  to  piety,  piety  to  the 
holy  spirit,  the  holy  spirit  to  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead  to  the  prophet  Ellas.''**  The  writings  of  the  early 
tluistian  Fathers  contain  many  allusions  to  this  blessed  habitation  of 
Mints  above  the  clouds.  It  is  illustrated  in  the  following  quaint  Rabbi- 
nical narratiTe.  Rabbi  Jebosha  ben  Levi  once  besought  the  angel  of 
d«ath  to  take  hira  up,  ere  he  died,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Paradise. 
Ntanding  on  the  wall,  he  suddenly  snatched  the  angel's  sword  and  sprang 
over,  swearing  by  Almighty  God  that  he  would  not  come  out.  Death 
w«  not  allowed  to  enter  Paradise,  and  the  son  of  Levi  did  not  restore 
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his  sword  until  he  had  promised  to  be  more  gentle  towards  the  dying." 
The  righteous  were  never  to  return  to  the  dust,  but  "  at  the  end  of  the 
thousand  years,'' — the  duration  of  the  Messiah's  earthly  reign, — "  when 
the  Lord  is  lifted  up,  Qod  shall  fit  wings  to  the  just,  like  the  wings  of 
eagles."^  In  a  word,  the  Messiah  and  his  redeemed  ones  would  ascend 
into  heaven  to  the  right  hand  of  Gkxl.  So  Paul,  who  said,  '*  I  am  a 
Pharisee,  the  son  of  a  Pharisee,"  declares  that  when  the  dead  have 
risen  "we  shall  be  caught  up  in  the  clouds  to  be  forever  with  the  Lord.'' 
We  forbear  to  notice  a  thousand  curious  details  of  speculation  and 
fancy  in  which  individual  Rabbins  indulged;  for  instance,  their  common 
notion  concerning  the  bone  luz,  the  single  bone  which,  withstanding 
dissolution,  shall  form  the  nucleus  of  the  resurrection-body.  It  was  a 
prevalent  belief  with  them  that  the  resurrection  would  take  place  in  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  in  proof  of  which  they  quote  this  text  from  Joel : — 
'*  Let  the  heathen  be  wakened  and  come  up  to  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat ; 
for  there  will  I  sit  to  judge  the  nations  around."  To  this  day,  wherever 
scattered  abroad,  faithful  Jews  ding  to  the  expectation  of  the  Mes- 
siah's coming,  and  associate  with  his  day  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.^ 
The  statement  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  "  The  king  is  held  in  the  galle- 
ries," means,  says  a  Rabbinical  book,  **  that  the  Messiah  is  detained  in 
Paradise,  fettered  by  a  woman's  hair  I"  Every  day,  throughout  the 
world,  every  consistent  Israelite  repeats  the  words  of  Moees  Maimonides, 
the  peerless  Rabbi,  of  whom  it  is  a  proverb  that  "  from  Moses  to  Moses 
there  arose  not  a  Moses:" — "  I  believe  with  a  perfect  faith  that  the  Mes- 
siah will  come,  and  though  he  delays,  nevertheless,  I  will  always  expect 
him  till  he  come."  Then  shall  glory  cover  the  living,  and  the  risen, 
children  of  Israel,  and  confusion  fall  on  their  Gentile  foes.  In  almost 
every  inch  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  a  Jew  has  been  buried. 
All  over  the  slopes  of  the  hill-sides  around  lie  the  thick-dustering 
sepulchral  slabs,  showing  how  eagerly  the  chosen  people  seek  to  sleep  in 
the  very  spot  where  the  first  rising  of  the  dead  shall  be.  Entranced 
and  mute, 

**  In  old  Jehoihaphat*»  Tale,  they 

Of  loTMl  think  the  Maembled  world 
Will  stand  apon  that  awful  day, 

When  the  Ark's  light,  aloft  anftirl'd, 
Among  the  opening  clonds  shall  sfaine^ 
niTlnity*!  own  radiant  shrine.'* 

Any  one  familiar  with  the  Peraian  theology*  will  at  once  notice  a 
striking  resemblance  between  many  of  its  dogmas  and  those,  first,  of 
Pharisaism,  secondly,  of  the  popular  Christianity.  Some  examination  of 
this  subject  pr(^)erly  belongs  here.    There  is,  then,  as  is  well  known,  a 

B  Schroder,  s.  419.  «  Schoettgen,  de  Menia,  Ub.  tL  o^t.  rl.  net.  SB ;  oap.  viL  ss.  3, 4. 

>  John  Allen,  lAodem  Judaism,  ch.  yL  and  xt. 

^  See  AbrisB  der  Religion  Zoroasters  nach  dsn  ZMidbiicheni, too  Abb«  limcfaer,in  Kkfuker's  Zutd- 
Atosta,  band  i.  aweit  anhang,  ss.  328-342. 
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circle  or  gtoap  of  ideas,  particularly  pertaining  to  eschatology,  which 
appear  in  the  later  Jewish  writings,  and  remarkably  correspond  to  those 
WId  by  the  Parsees,  the  followers  of  Zoroaster.  The  same  notions  also 
reappear  in  the  early  Christianity  as  popularly  understood.  We  will 
specify  some  of  these  correspondences.  The  doctrine  of  angels,  received 
by  the  Jews, — ^their  names,  offices,  rank,  and  destiny, — ^was  borrowed  and 
t<>rmed  by  them  during  and  just  after  the  Babylonish  captiyity,and  is  much 
like  that  which  they  found  among  their  enslavers.'^  The  guardian  angels 
i4»pointed  over  nations,  spoken  of  by  Daniel,  are  Persian.  The  angels 
•^led  in  the  Apocalypse  *'  the  seven  spirits  of  God  sent  forth  into  all  the 
-arth,"  in  Zochariah  "  the  seven  eyes  of  God  which  run  to  and  fro 
through  all  the  ei^rth,"  are  the  Amschaspands  of  the  Persian  faith.  The 
wars  of  the  angebf  are  described  as  minutely  by  the  old  Persians  as 
by  Milton.  The  Zend-Avesta  pictures  Ahriman  pregnant  with  Death, 
\d^ a!u  AoSentcAlof^y  iodschwangere  Ahriman,)  as  Milton  describes  the  womb 
'>f  Sin  bearing  that  fatal  monster.  The  Gahs,  or  second  order  of  angels, 
the  Persians  supposed,"  were  employed  in  preparing  clothing  and  laying 
iiop  in  heaven  to  clothe  the  righteous  after  the  resurrection, — a  fancy 
frequent  among  the  Babbins  and  repeatedly  alluded  to  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. With  both  the  Persians  and  the  Jews,  all  our  race — ^both  sexes 
—sprang  from  one  original  man.  With  both,  the  first  pair  were  seduced 
•od  raised  by  means  of  fruit  which  the  devil  gave  to  them.  With  both, 
there  was  a  belief  in  demoniacal  possessions,  devils  or  bad  spirits  enter- 
ing htunan  bodies.  With  both,  there  was  the  expectation  of  a  great 
Dieliverer, — ^the  Persian  Sosiosch,  the  Jewish  Messiah, — ^whose  coming 
wnoki  be  preceded  by  fearful  woes,  who  would  triumph  over  all  evil, 
nide  the  dead,  judge  the  world,  separate  the  righteous  and  the  wicked, 
pcoge  the  earth  with  fire,  and  install  a  reign  of  glorious  blessedness.'^ 
'*  like  conception  of  an  under-world,''  says  Dr.  Roth, "  was  known  centuries 
heka^  Zoroaster ;  but  probably  he  was  the  first  to  add  to  the  old  belief 
the  idea  that  the  under-world  was  a  place  of  purification,  wherein  souIk 
vere  purged  from  all  traces  of  sin.''^  Of  this  belief  in  a  subterranean 
piu^^toty  there  are  numerous  unmistakable  evidences  and  examples  in 
the  Rabbinical  writings.^ 

Tltese  notions  and  others  the  Pharisees  early  adopted,  and  wrought 
*'ato  the  texture  of  what  they  called  the  "  Oral  Law,"  that  body  of 
verbaUy-transmitted  legends,  precepts,  and  dogmas,  afterwards  written 
out  and  collected  in  the  Mischna,  to  which  Christ  repeatedly  alluded 
wish  sBch  sereritj,  saying,  "  Ye  by  your  traditions  make  the  command- 
i  of  God  of  none  effect."    To  some  doctrines  of  kindred  character 


fV,9M.  a  Ya9na,  HA  411.    Kleaker,  iwdt.  anf.  ■.  108. 

I  Schriftcn  der  Paneo,  von  Dr.  F.  8^egel,  kap.  ii.  ss.  32-37.     Studien  und  Kiltfkcn. 
mk.  bad  L,  "lat  <ttB  Lefare  Ton  der  Anfersiehiing  des  Leibes  nicht  eiii  alt-PerBische  Lehrer    F. 
r  Alten  Fener  ate  Qnellen  Christliober  Olaubenslehren  and  Rttnallen. 
I  <HaabeaaMii«,  rom  Dr.  ■dwud  lUtth.  t.  450. 
« l«a^  la  tan.  L  Kabbala  Deon^ta,  Synoptii  Dognmtnm  Libri  Sohar,  pp.  108,  lOB,  118. 
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and  origin  with  these  Paul  refers  when  he  warns  his  readers  against 
"  the  worshipping  of  angels/'  "  endless  genealogies,"  '*  philosophy  faisely 
so  called,"  and  various  besetting  heresies  of  the  time.  But  others  were 
so  woven  and  assimilatecL  into  the  substance  of  the  popular  Judaism  of 
the  age,  as  inculcated  by  the  Rabbins,  that  Paul  himself  held  them,  the 
lingering  vestiges  of  his  earnest  Pharisaic  education  and  organized  ex- 
perience. They  naturally  found  their  way  into  the  Apostolic  Church, 
principally  composed  of  Ebionites,  Christians  who  had  been  Jews ;  and 
from  it  they  were  never  separated,  but  have  come  to  us  in  seeming 
orthodox  garb,  and  are  generally  retained  now.  Still,  they  were  errors. 
They  are  incredible  to  the  thinking  minds  of  to-day.  It  is  best  to  get 
rid  of  them  by  the  truth,  that  they  are  pagan  growths  introduced  into 
Christianity,  but  to  be  discriminated  from  it.  By  removing  these  anti- 
quated and  incredible  excrescences  from  the  real  religion  of  Christ,  we 
shall  save  the  essential  faith  from  the  suspicion  which  their  association 
with  it,  their  fancied  identity  with  it,  invites  and  provokes. 

The  correspondences  between  the  Persian  and  the  Pharisaic  faith,  in 
regard  to  doctrines,  are  of  too  arbitrary  and  peculiar  a  character  to  allow 
us  for  a  moment  to  suppose  them  to  have  been  an  independent  product 
spontaneously  developed  in  the  two  nations ;  though  even  in  that  case 
the  doctrines  in  question  have  no  sanction  of  authority,  not  being  Mosaic 
nor  Prophetic,  but  only  Rabbinical.  One  must  have  received  from  the 
other.  Which  was  the  bestower  and  which  the  recipient  is  quite  plain.** 
There  is  not  a  whit  of  evidence  to  show,  but,  on  the  contrary,  ample  pre- 
sumption to  disprove,  that  a  certain  cycle  of  notions  were  known  among 
the  Jews  previous  to  a  period  of  most  intimate  and  constant  intercourse 
between  them  and  the  Persians.  But  before  that  period  those  notions 
were  an  integral  part  of  the  Persian  theology.  Even  Prideaux  admits 
that  the  first  Zoroaster  lived  and  Magianism  flourished  at  least  a 
thousand  years  before  Christ.  And  the  dogmas  we  refer  to  are  funda- 
mental features  of  the  religion.  These  dogmas  of  the  Persians,  not 
derived  from  the  Old  Testament  nor  known  among  the  Jews  before  the 
captivity,  soon  after  that  time  began  to  show  themselves  in  their  litera- 
ture, and  before  the  opening  of  the  New  Testament  were  prominent 
elements  of  the  Pharisaic  belief.  The  inference  is  unavoidable  that  the 
confluence  of  Persian  thought  and  feeling  with  Hebrew  thought  and 
feeling,  joined  with  the  materials  and  flowing  in  the  channels  of  the 
subsequent  experience  of  the  Jews,  formed  a  mingled  deposit  about  the 
age  of  Christ,  which  deposit  was  Pharisaism.  Again :  the  doctrines 
common  to  Zoroastrianism  and  Pharisaism  in  the  former  seem  to  be 
prime  sources,  in  the  latter  to  be  late  products.  In  the  former,  they 
compose  an  organic,  complete,  inseparable  system ;  in  the  latter,  they 
are  disconnected,  mixed  piecemeal,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent,  his- 
torically traceable  to  an  origin  beyond  the  native,  national  mind.     It  is 

«  LUckp,  rJnU'ituiig  in  die  OfTeiihaning  det  Johannes,  kap.  2,  sect.  8. 
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ft  significant  fact  that  the  abnonnal  symbolic  beasts  described  by  several 
of  the  Jewish  prophets,  and  in  the  Apocalypse,  were  borrowed  from 
Persian  art.  Sculptures  representing  these  have  been  brought  to  light 
by  the  recent  researches  at  Fersepolis.  Finally,  all  early  ecclesiastical 
history  incontestably  shows  that  Persian  dogmas  exerted  on  the  Chris- 
tianity  of  the  first  centuries  an  enormous  influence,  a  pervasive  and  per> 
rerdng  power  unspent  yet,  and  which  it  is  one  of  the  highest  tasks  of 
honest  and  laborious  Christian  students  in  the  present  day  to  explain, 
define,  and  separate.  What  was  that  Manicheeanism  which  nearly  filled 
Christendom  for  a  hundred  years, — ^what  was  it,  in  great  part,  but  an 
influx  of  tradition,  speculation,  imagination,  and  sentiment,  from  Persia? 
The  Gnostic  Christians  even  had  a  scripture  called  "  Zoroaster's  Apoca- 
!jpse."**  The  "  wise  men  from  the  east,"  who  knelt  before  the  infant 
Cliri^t,  "and  opened  their  treasures,  and  gave  him  gifts,  gold,  frank- 
iDcense,  and  myrrh,"  were  Persian  Magi.  We  may  imaginatively  regard 
that  sacred  scene  as  an  emblematical  figure  of  the  far  different  tributes 
which  a  little  later  came  from  their  country  to  his  religion, — the  unfor- 
timate  contributions  that  permeated  and  corrupted  so  much  of  the  form 
in  which  it  thenceforth  appeared  and  spread.  In  the  pure  gospel's 
pristine  day,  ere  it  had  hardened  into  theological  dogmas  or  become 
encumbered  with  speculations  and  comments,  from  the  lips  of  God's 
Anointed  Son  repeatedly  fell  the  earnest  warning,  "  Beware  of  the  leaven 
of  the  Pharisees."  There  is  far  more  need  to  have  this  warning  intelli- 
gently heeded  now,  coming  with  redoubled  emphasis  from  the  Master's 
nwn  mouth,  "Beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees."  For,  as  the 
ftoepel  is  now  generally  set  forth  and  received,  that  leaven  has  leavened 
vell-nigh  the  whole  lump  of  it. 


CHAPTER  X. 

GRSBK  AND  ROMAN  DOCTRINE  OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

Thb  disembodied  soul,  as  conceived  by  the  Greeks,  and  after  them  by 
the  Romans,  is  material,  but  of  so  thin  a  contexture  that  it  cannot  be 
^t  with  the  hands.  It  i»  exhaled  with  the  dying  breath,  or  issues 
through  a  warrior's  wounds.  The  sword  passes  through  its  unii^ured  form 
as  tfaroa|[^  the  air.  It  is  to  the  body  what  a  dream  is  to  waking  action. 
Retaining  the  shape,  lineaments,  and  motion  the  man  had  in  life,  it  is 
aamediately  recognised  upon  appearing.     It  quits  the  body  with  much 

*  Kleoker,  Zend-ATwte,  band  ii.  anhang  i.  b.  12. 
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reluctance,  leaving  that  warm  and  vigOTOUs  investiture  for  a  chill  and 
forceless  existence.  It  glides  along  without  noise  and  very  swiftly,  like  a 
shadow.  It  is  unable  to  enter  the  lower  kingdom  and  be  at  peace  until 
its  deserted  body  has  been  buried  with  sacred  rites :  meanwhile,  naked 
and  sad,  it  flits  restlessly  about  the  gates,  uttering  doleful  moans. 

The  early  Greek  authors  describe  the  creation  as  a  stupendous  hollow 
globe  cut  in  the  centre  by  the  plane  of  the  earth.  The  upper  hemi- 
sphere is  lighted  by  beneficent  luminaries ;  the  lower  hemisphere  is  filled 
with  unvarying  blackness.  The  top  of  the  higher  sphere  is  Heaven,  the 
bright  dwelling  of  the  Olympian  gods ;  its  bottom  is  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  the  home  of  living  men.  The  top  of  the  lower  sphere  is  Hades, 
the  abode  of  the  ghosts  of  the  dead ;  its  bottom  is  Tartarus,  the  prison 
of  the  Titans,  rebellious  giants  vanquished  by  Zeus.  Earth  lies  half-way 
from  the  cope  of  Heaven  to  the  fioor  of  Tartarus.  This  distance  is  so 
great  that,  according  to  Hesiod,  it  would  take  an  anvil  nine  days  to  fall 
from  the  centre  to  the  nadir.  Some  of  the  ancients  seem  to  have  sur- 
mised the  sphericity  of  the  earth,  and  to  have  thought  that  Hades  was 
simply  its  dark  side,  the  dead  being  our  antipodes.  In  the  Odyssey, 
Ulysses  reaches  Hades  by  sailing  across  the  ocean-stream  and  passing  the 
eternal  night-land  of  the  Cimmerians,  whereupon  he  comes  to  the  edge 
of  Acheron,  the  moat  of  Pluto's  sombre  house.  Virgil  also  says,  "  One 
pole  of  the  earth  to  us  always  points  aloft;  but  the  other  is  seen  by  black 
Styx  and  the  infernal  ghosts,  where  either  dead  night  forever  reigns  or 
else  Aurora  returns  thither  from  us  and  brings  them  back  the  day.''' 
But  the  prevalent  notion  evidently  was  that  Hades  was  an  immense  hol> 
low  region  not  far  under  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  that  it  was  to  be 
reached  by  descent  through  some  cavern,  like  that  at  Avemus. 

This  subterranean  place  is  the  destination  of  all  alike,  rapacious  Orcus 
sparing  no  one,  good  or  bad.  It  is  wrapped  in  obscurity,  as  the  etymology 
of  its  name  implies, — a  place  where  one  cannot  see. 

**  No  ran  e'er  gilds  the  gloomy  horrors  there ; 
No  cheorftil  gales  refresh  the  stagnaiit  air." 

The  dead  are  disconsolate  in  this  dismal  realm,  and  the  living  shrink 
from  entering  it,  except  as  a  refuge  from  intolerable  afflictions.  The 
shade  of  the  princeliest  hero  dwelling  there — the  swift^footed  Achilles — 
says,  "  I  would  wish,  being  on  earth,  to  serve  for  hire  another  man  of 
poor  estate,  rather  than  rule  over  all  the  dead."  Souls  carry  there  tlieir 
physical  peculiarities,  the  fresh  and  ghastly  likenesses  of  the  wounds 
which  have  despatched  them  thither,  so  that  they  are  known  at  sight. 
Compiiiies  of  fellow-countrymen,  knots  of  friends,  are  together  there, 
preserving  their  remembrance  of  earthly  fortunes  and  beloved  relatives 
left  behind,  and  eagerly  questioning  each  newly-arriving  soul  for  tidings 
from  above.    When  the  soul  of  Achilles  is  told  of  the  glorious  deeds  of 

lO«org.Ub.i.U.  248-360. 
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Xeofptolemos,  **  he  goee  away  taking  mighty  steps  through  the  meadow 
of  asphodel  in  joyfalness,  because  he  had  heard  that  his  son  was  very 
iilustrioiia."*  Sophocles  makes  the  dying  Antigone  say,  '*  Departing,  I 
5trongl7  cherish  the  hope  that  I  shall  be  fondly  welcomed  by  my  father, 
ukd  by  my  mother,  and  by  my  brother.'"  It  is  important  to  notice  that, 
according  to  the  early  and  popular  view,  this  Hades,  the  "  dark  dwelling 
of  the  Joyless  images  of  deceased  mortals,"  is  the  destination  of  universal 
humanity.  In  opposition  to  its  dolorous  gloom  and  repulsive  inanity  are 
▼ivicfly  pictared  the  glad  light  of  day,  the  glory  and  happiness  of  life. 
'*  Not  worth  80  much  to  me  as  my  life,"  says  the  incomparable  son  of 
Pel^us,  "are  all  the  treasures  which  populous  Troy  possessed,  nor  all 
which  the  stony  threshold  of  Phoebus  Apollo  contains  in  rocky  Pytho. 
<>xen,  and  fat  sheep,  and  trophies,  and  horses  with  golden  manes,  may  be 
acquired  by  effort ;  but  the  breath  of  man  to  return  again  is  not  to  be 
«4>Cained  by  plunder  nor  by  purchase,  when  once  it  has  passed  the  bamer 
of  his  teeth." 

It  is  not  probable  that  all  the  ornamental  details  associated  by  the 
poets  witli  the  fate  and  state  of  the  dead — as  they  are  set  forth,  for  in- 
s4anee,  by  Virgil  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  ^neid — ^were  ever  credited  as 
literal  truth.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  essential  features 
of  this  mythological  scenery  were  accepted  in  the  vidgar  belief.  For  in- 
stance,  that  the  popular  mind  honestly  held  that,  in  some  vague  sense  or 
other,  the  ghost,  on  leaving  the  body,  flitted  down  to  the  dull  banks  of 
\theron  and  offered  a  shadowy  obolus  to  Charon,  the  slovenly  old  ferry- 
man, for  a  passage  in  his  boat,  seems  attested  not  only  by  a  thousand 
arermentfl  to  that  effect  in  the  current  literature  of  the  time,  but  also  by 
the  invariable  custom  of  placing  an  obolus  in  the  dead  man's  mouth  for 
that  {Nirpose  when  he  was  buried. 

Hie  Oreeks  did  not  view  the  banishment  of  souls  in  Hades  as  a  punish- 
ment for  sin,  or  the  result  of  any  broken  law  in  the  plan  of  things.  It 
WBS  to  them  merely  the  fulfilment  of  the  inevitable  fate  of  creatures 
who  must  die,  in  the  order  of  nature,  like  successive  growths  of  flowers, 
and  whose  aouls  were  too  feeble  to  rank  with  gods  and  climb  into 
<Hympas.  That  man  should  cease  from  his  substantial  life  on  the  bright 
«arth  and  subside  into  sunless  Hades,  a  vapid  form,  with  nerveless  limbs 
sod  funt  Yoice,  a  ghostly  vision  bemoaning  his  existence  with  idle 
lamentation,  or  busying  himself  with  the  misty  mockeries  of  his  former 
p-jrsuita,  was  melancholy  enough ;  but  it  was  his  natural  destiny,  and  not 
an  avenging  judgment. 

Boi  that  powerful  instinct  in  man  which  desires  to  see  villany 
pomshed  and  goodness  rewarded  could  not  fail,  among  so  cultivated  a 
{leopla  aa  the  Greeks,  to  develop  a  doctrine  of  future  compensation  for 
th«  contrasted  deserts  of  souls.  The  earliest  trace  of  tlie  idea  of  retri- 
Uition  which  we  find  carried  forward  into  the  invisible  world  is  the 

«  OtjWKj,  Uh.  Jd.  U.  538, 699.  *  AnUgooe,  II.  872-«74. 
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punishment  of  the  Titans,  those  monsters  who  tried  by  piling  up  moun- 
tains to  storm  the  heavenly  abodes,  and  to  wrest  the  Thunderer's  bolts 
from  his  hand.  This  germ  is  slowly  expanded;  and  next  we  read  of  a  few 
specified  criminals,  who  had  been  excessively  impious,  personally  offending 
Zeus,  condemned  by  his  direct  indignation  to  a  severe  expiation  in  Tar- 
tarus. The  insulted  deity  wreaks  his  vengeance  on  the  tired  Sisyphus, 
the  mocked  Tantalus,  the  gnawed  Tityus,  and  others.  Afterwards  we 
meet  the  statement  that  condign  retribution  is  always  inflicted  for  the 
two  flagrant  siris  of  perjury  and  blasphemy.  Finally,  we  discern  a  gene- 
ral prevalence  of  the  belief  that  punishment  is  decreed,  not  by  vindic- 
tive caprice,  but  on  the  grounds  of  universal  morality,  all  souls  being 
obliged  in  Hades  to  pass  before  Rhadaroanthus,  Minos,  or  .£acus, — ^three 
upright  judges, — to  be  dealt  with,  according  to  their  merits,  with  impar- 
tial accuracy.  The  distribution  of  poetic  justice  in  Hades  at  last  be- 
came, in  many  authors,  so  melodramatic  as  to  furnish  a  fair  subject  for 
burlesque.  Some  ludicrous  examples  of  this  may  be  seen  in  Lucian's 
Dialogues  of  the  Dead.  A  fine  instance  of  it  is  also  furnished  in  the 
Emperor  Julian's  Symposium.  The  gods  prepare  for  the  Roman  empe- 
rors a  banquet,  in  the  air,  below  the  moon.  The  good  emperors  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  table  with  honors ;  but  the  bad  ones  are  hurled  headlong 
down  into  Tartarus,  amidst  the  derisive  shouts  of  the  spectators. 

As  the  notion  that  the  wrath  of  the  gods  would  pursue  their  enemies 
in  the  future  state  gave  rise  to  a  belief  in  the  punishments  of  Tartarus, 
so  the  notion  that  the  distinguishing  kindness  of  the  gods  would  follow 
their  favorites  gave  rise  to  the  myth  of  Elysium.  The  Elysian  Fields 
were  earliest  portrayed  lying  on  the  western  margin  of  the  earth,  stretch- 
ing from  the  verge  of  Oceanus,  where  the  sun  set  at  eve.  They  were 
fringed  with  perpetual  green,  perfumed  with  the  fragrance  of  flowers, 
and  eternally  fanned  by  refreshing  breezes.  They  were  represented 
merely  as  the  select  abode  of  a  small  number  of  living  men,  who  were 
either  the  mortal  relatives  or  the  special  favorites  of  the  gods,  and  who 
were  transported  thither  without  tasting  death,  there  to  pass  an  immor- 
tality which  was  described,  with  great  inconsistency,  sometimes  as  purely 
happy,  sometimes  as  joyless  and  wearisome.  To  all  except  a  few  chosen 
ones  this  region  was  utterly  inaccessible.  Homer  says,  "  But  for  you, 
0  Menelaus,  it  is  not  decreed  by  the  gods  to  die ;  but  the  immortals  will 
send  you  to  the  Elysian  plain,  because  you  are  the  son-in-law  of  Zeus."* 
Had  the  inheritance  of  this  clime  been  proclaimed  as  the  reward  of 
heroic  merit,  had  it  been  really  believed  attainable  by  virtue,  it  would 
have  been  held  up  as  a  prize  to  be  striven  for.  The  whole  account*  as  it 
was  at  first,  bears  the  impress  of  imaginative  fiction  as  legibly  upon  it«i 
front  as  the  story  of  the  dragon-watched  garden  of  Hesperus's  daughters, 
whose  trees  bore  golden  apples,  or  the  story  of  the  enchanted  isle  in 
the  Arabian  tales.  \ 

«  Odjmej,  Ub.  It.  IL  6U-670. 
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The  early  location  of  Elysium,  and  the  conditions  of  admission  to  it, 
were  gradtially  changed ;  and  at  length  it  reappeared,  in  the  under-world, 
tf  the  abode  of  the  just.  On  one  side  of  the  primitive  Hades  Tartarus 
had  now  been  drawn  up  to  admit  the  condemned  into  its  penal  tortures, 
and  on  the  other  side  Elysium  was  lowered  down  to  reward  the  justified 
by  re<^eiv]llg  them  into  its  peaceful  and  perennial  happiness ;  while,  be- 
tween the  two,  Erebus  remained  as  an  intermediate  state  of  negation  and 
gloom  for  unsentenced  shades.  The  highly-colored  descriptions  of  this 
>nbtezTanean  heaven,  frequently  found  thenceforth,  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed were  rarely  accepted  as  solid  verities.  They  were  scarcely  ever 
izsed,  to  oar  knowledge,  as  motives  in  life,  incitement  in  difficulties,  con- 
?oUtion  in  sorrow.  They  were  mostly  set  forth  in  poems,  works  even 
professedly  fictitious.  They  were  often  denied  and  ridiculed  in  speeches 
ind  writings  received  with  public  applause.  Still,  they  unquestionably 
<rzerted  some  influence  on  the  common  modes  of  thought  and  feeling, 
bad  a  shadowy  seat  in  the  popular  imagination  and  heart,  helped  men  to 
conceive  of  a  blessed  life  hereafter  and  to  long  for  it,  and  took  away 
something  of  the  artificial  horror  with  which,  under  the  pdWer  of  rooted 
superstition,  their  departing  ghosts  hailed  the  dusky  limits  of  futurity : — 

"Umbn» 
Nuo  tadtas  Erebi  ledea,  Ditisqae  profaodl 
PalUd*  regna  petant." 

Firsts  then,  from  a  study  of  the  Greek  mythology  we  find  all  the  dead 
--«  duH  populace  of  ghosts — ^fluttering  through  the  neutral  melancholy 
of  Hades  without  discrimination.  And  finally  we  discern  in  the  yrorld 
of  the  dead  a  sad  middle  region,  with  a  Paradise  on  the  right  and  a  Hell 
on  the  left,  the  whole  presided  over  by  three  incorruptible  judges,  who 
appoint  the  new-comers  their  places  in  accordance  with  their  deserts. 

The  question  now  arises,  What  did  the  Greeks  think  in  relation  to  the 
a§oent  of  human  souls  into  heaven  among  the  gods  ?  Did  they  except 
none  from  the  remediless  doom  of  Hades  ?  Was  there  no  path  for  the 
visest  and  best  souls  to  climb  starry  Olympus  ?  To  dbpose  of  this  inquiry 
fiiriy,  four  distinct  considerations  must  be  examined.  First,  Ulysses  sees 
in  the  infernal  regions  the  image  of  Herakles  shooting  the  shadows  of 
the  Styniphalian  birds,  while  his  soul  is  said  to  be  rejoicing  with  fair- 
legged  Hebe  at  the  banquets  of  the  immortal  gods  in  the  skies.  To  ex- 
plain this,  we  must  remember  that  Herakles  was  the  son  of  Alcmene,  a 
aortal  woman,  and  of  Zeus,  the  king  of  the  gods.  Accordingly,  in  the 
ilames  on  Mount  Oeta,  the  surviving  ghost  which  he  derived  from  his 
mother  descends  to  Hades,  but  the  purified  soul  inherited  from  his  father 
has  the  proper  nature  and  rank  of  a  deity,  and  is  received  into  the 
Oiympian  synod.*  Of  course  no  blessed  life  in  heaven  for  the  generality 
of  men  is  here  implied.  Herakles,  being  a  son  and  &vorite  of  Zeus,  has 
s  corresponding  destiny  exceptional  from  that  of  other  men. 

•  OvId,  ICet.  Ub.  iz.  U.  M6-a78. 
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Secondly,  another  double  representation,  somewhat  similar,  but  havinjr 
an  entirely  different  interpretation,  occurs  in  the  case  of  Orion,  the 
handsome  Hyrian  hunter  whom  Artemis  loved.  At  one  time  he  Is  de- 
scribed, like  the  spectre  of  the  North  American  Indian,  chasing  over  the 
Stygian  plain  the  disembodied  animals  he  had  in  his  lifetime  killed  on 
the  mountains : — 

**  Swift  throngfa  the  gloom  a  g;iaxit  hunter  flies : 
A  ponderoot  braxen  mace,  with  direftil  iwaj, 
Aloft  he  whirl*  to  cnuh  the  nvage  prey; 
Orim  beasts  in  trains,  that  by  his  truncheon  fell, 
Now,  phantom  forms,  shoot  o'er  the  lawn  of  holl.** 

In  the  common  belief  this,  without  doubt,  was  received  as  actual  fact. 
But  at  another  time  Orion  is  deified  and  shown  as  one  of  the  grandest 
constellations  of  the  sky, — 

''A  belted  giant,  who,  with  arm  npllft, 
Threatening  the  throne  of  Zens,  forever  stands. 
Sublimely  impkms." 

This,  obviously,  is  merely  a  poetic  symbol,  a  beautiful  artifice  employed 
by  the  poets  to  perpetuate  a  legend  by  associating  it  with  the  imperish- 
able hieroglyphs  of  the  galaxy.  It  is  not  credible  that  men  imagined 
that  group  of  stars — only  outlined  in  such  shape  by  the  help  of  arbitrary 
fancy — to  be  literally  the  translated  hunter  himself.  The  meaning 
simply  was  that  he  was  immortalized  through  the  eternal  linking  of  his 
name  and  form  with  a  stellar  cluster  which  would  always  shine  upon  men. 
"  The  reverence  and  gratitude  of  a  weak  world  for  the  heroes  and  bene- 
factors they  could  not  comprehend,  named  them  divinities,  whom  they 
did  star  together  to  an  idolatrous  immortality  which  nationalized  the 
heavens"  with  the  shining  shapes  of  the  great  and  brave.  These  typeti 
of  poetry,  symbols  lent  to  infant  science,  were  never  meant  to  indicate,  a 
literal  translation  and  metamorphosis  of  human  souls,  but  were  honors 
paid  to  the  memories  of  illustrious  men,  emblems  and  pledged  securities 
of  their  unfading  fame.  With  what  glorious  characters,  with  what  forms 
of  deathless  beauty,  defiant  of  decay,  the  sky  was  written  over !  Go  out 
this  evening  beneath  the  old  rolling  dome,  when  the  starry  scroll  is  out- 
spread, and  you  may  still  read  the  reveries  of  the  marvelling  minds  of 
the  antique  world,  as  fresh  in  their  magic  loveliness  as  when  the  banb 
and  seers  of  Olympus  and  the  .£gean  first  stamped  them  in  heaven. 
There  "  the  great  snake  binds  in  his  bright  coil  half  the  mighty  host." 
Thc^re  is  Arion  with  his  harp  and  the  charmed  dolphin.  The  fair  Andro- 
meda, still  chained  to  her  eternal  rock,  looks  mournfully  towards  the 
ijfflivering  hero  whose  conquering  hand  bears  aloft  the  petrific  visage  of 
Medusa.  Far  off  in  the  north  the  gigantic  Bootes  is  seen  driving  towards 
the  Centaur  and  the  Scorpion.  And  yonder,  smiling  benignantly  upon 
tho  crews  of  many  a  home-bound  ship,  are  revealed  the  twin-brothers, 
joined  in  the  embrace  of  an  undying  friendship. 
Thirdly,  it  is  asserted  by  several  Latin  authors,  in  general  terms,  that 
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the  ghost  goes  to  Hades  bat  the  soul  ascends  to  heaven ;  and  it  has  been 
inferred — moat  erroneously — that  this  statement  contains  the  doctrine  of 
ui  abode  for  men  after  death  on  high  with  the  gods.  Ovid  expresses  the 
real  thought  in  fidl,  thus: — 

**  Tern  t^t  camem ;  taipiilain  circiunToUt  umbra ; 
^  OiGiahalMtiiumes;  splrituflastn  petit.'* 

'^'The  earth  conceals  the  flesh;  the  shade  flits  round  the  tomb ;  the  under- 
world receirea  the  image ;  the  spirit  seeks  the  stars.''  Those  conversant 
with  the  opinions  then  prevalent  will  scarcely  doubt  that  these  words 
were  meant  to  express  the  return  of  the  composite  man  to  the  primordial 
elements  of  which  he  was  made.  The  particulars  of  the  dissolving  indi- 
Tidoal  are  absorbed  in  the  general  elements  of  the  universe.  Earth  goes 
hade  to  earth,  ghost  to  the  realm  of  ghosts,  breath  to  the  air,  fiery 
e«s<^nce  of  soul  to  the  lofty  ether  in  whose  pure  radiance  the  stars  bum. 
Euripides  expressly  says  that  when  man  dies  each  part  goes  whence 
it  came, — **  the  body  to  the  ground,  the  spirit  to  the  ether."*  There- 
fore the  often-misunderstood  phrase  of  the  Roman  writers,  "the  soul 
seeks  the  stan,"  merely  denotes  the  impersonal  mingling  after  death 
of  the  divine  portion  of  man's  being  with  the  parent  Divinity,  who  was 
supposed  indeed  to  pervade  all  things,  but  more  especially  to  reside 
beyond  the  empyrean. 

Fourthly:  what  shall  be  said  of  the  apotheosis  of  their  celebrated 
heroes  and  emperors  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  whereby  these  were 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  deities,  and  seats  were  assigned  them  in 
hf»T«n?  What  was  the  meaning  of  this  ceremony?  It  does  not  sig- 
nify that  a  celestial  immortality  awaits  all  good  men ;  because  it  appears 
a:*  a  thing  attainable  by  very  few,  is  only  allotted  by  vote  of  the  Senate. 
Neither  was  it  supposed  actually  to  confer  on  its  recipients  equality  of 
attribnte)«  with  the  great  gods,  making  them  peers  of  Zeus  and  Apollo. 
The  homage  received  as  gods  by  Alexander  and  others  during  their  lives, 
the  deification  of  Julius  Ceesar  during  the  most  learned  and  skeptical 
mp^  of  Rome,  with  other  obvious  considerations,  render  such  a  supposi- 
tion inadmissible.  In  view  of  all  the  direct  evidence  and  collateral  pro- 
babilities, we  conclude  that  the  genuine  import  of  an  ancient  apotheosis 
waf«  this :  that  the  soul  of  the  deceased  person  so  honored  was  admitted, 
in  deference  to  his  transcendent  merits,  or  as  a  special  favor  on  the  part 
of  the  gods,  into  heaven,  into  the  divine  society.  He  was  really  a  human 
8oal  still,  bat  was  called  a  god  because,  instead  of  descending,  like  the 
maltttude  of  human  souls,  to  Hades,  he  was  taken  into  the  abode  and 
company  of  the  gods  above  the  sky.  This  interpretation  derives  sup- 
port from  the  remarkable  declaration  of  Aristotle,  that  "  of  two  friends 
one  must  be  unwilling  that  the  other  should  attain  apotheosis,  because 
ia  focfa  case  they  mast  be  forever  separated."^  One  would  be  in  Olympus, 

UlL  T  Nkomachean  ]Sthks>  lib.  tUL  osp.  T. 
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the  other  in  Hades.  The  belief  that  any,  even  a  favored  few,  could  ever 
obtain  this  blessing,  was  of  quite  limited  development,  and  probably 
sprang  from  the  esoteric  recesses  of  the  Mysteries.  To  call  a  human 
soul  a  god  is  not  so  bold  a  speech  as  it  may  seem.  Plotinus  says, 
"  Whoever  has  wisdom  and  true  virtue  in  soul  itself  differs  but  little 
from  superior  beings,  in  this  alone  bfeing  inferior  to  them, — ^that  he  is 
in  body.  Such  an  one,  dying,  may  therefore  properly  say,  with  Empe- 
docles, — 

'  Farewell  I  a  god  fmmortal  now  am  1/  " 

The  expiring  Vespasian  exclaimed,  "  I  shall  soon  be  a  god.""  Mure 
says  that  the  doctrine  of  apotheosis  belonged  to  the  Grsdco-Pelasgic  race 
through  all  their  history.'  Seneca  severely  satirizes  the  ceremony,  and 
the  popular  belief  which  upheld  it,  in  an  elaborate  lampoon  called  Apo- 
colocyntosis,  or  the  reception  of  Claudius  among  the  pumpkins.  The 
broad  travesty  of  Deification  exhibited  in  Pumpkinification  obviously 
measures  the  distance  from  the  honest  credulity  of  one  class  and  period 
to  the  keen  infidelity  of  another. 

One  of  the  most  important  passages  in  Greelc  literature,  in  whatever 
aspect  viewed,  is  composed  of  the  writings  of  the  great  Theban  lyrist. 
Let  us  see  what  representation  is  there  made  of  the  fate  of  man  in  the 
unseen  world.  The  ethical  perception,  profound  feeling,  and  searching 
mind  of  Pindar  could  not  allow  him  to  remain  satisfied  with  the  undis- 
criminating  views  of  the  future  state  prevalent  in  his  time.  Upon  such  a 
man  the  problem  of  death  must  weigh  as  a  conscious  burden,  and  his 
i*eflections  would  naturally  lead  him  to  improved  conclusions.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  him  representing  the  Blessed  Isles  not  as  the  haven  of  a 
few  favorites  of  the  gods,  but  as  the  reward  of  virtue ;  and  the  punish- 
ments of  the  wicked,  too,  are  not  dependent  on  fickle  inclinations,  but 
are  decreed  by  immutable  right.  He  does  not  describe  the  common 
multitude  of  the  dead,  leading  a  dark  sad  existence,  like  phantoms  in  a 
dream :  his  references  to  death  and  Hades  seem  cheerful  in  comparison 
with  those  of  many  other  ancient  Greek  authors.  Dionysius  the  Rhetori- 
cian, speaking  of  his  Threnes,— dirges  sung  at  funerals,-— says,  "  Simonides 
lamented  the  dead  pathetically,  Pindar  magnificently." 

His  conceptions  of  the  life  to  come  were  inseparably  connected  with 
certain  definite  locations.  He  believed  Hades  to  be  the  destination  of 
all  our  mortal  race,  but  conceived  it  subdivided  into  a  Tartarus  for  the 
impious  and  an  Elysium  for  the  righteous.  He  thought  that  the  starry 
firmament  was  the  solid  floor  of  a  world  of  splendor,  bliss,  and  immor- 
tality, inhabited  by  the  gods,  but  fatally  inaccessible  to  man.  When  he 
thinks  of  this  place,  it  is  with  a  sigh, — a  sigh  that  man's  aspirations 
towards  it  are  vain  and  his  attempts  to  reach  it  irreverent.  This  latter 
thought  he  enforces  by  an  earnest  allusion  to  the  myth  of  Bellerophon, 
who,  daring  to  soar  to  the  cerulean  seat  of  the  gods  on  the  winged  steed 

>  Saetouioa,  cap.  zxili.  *  Hiat  Greek  Utentare,  toI.  i.  ch.  2,  lect.  6. 
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Pegasus,  was  punished  for  his  arrogance  by  being  hurled  down  headlong. 
The^  aasertions  are  to  be  sustained  by  citations  of  his  own  words. 
The  references  made  are  to  Donaldson's  edition. 

In  the  second  Pythian  Ode^^  Pindar  repeats,  and  would  appear  to 
»>!idorse,  the  old  monitory  legend  of  Ixion,  who  for  his  outrageous 
criznes  was  bound  to  an  ever-revolving  wheel  in  Hades  and  made  to 
utter  warnings  against  such  offences  as  his  own.  In  the  first  Pythian  we 
read,  "Hundred-headed  Typhon,  enemy  of  the  gods,  lies  in  dreadful 
Ttftanis.''"  Among  the  preserved  fragments  of  Pindar  the  one  num- 
bered two  hundred  and  twenty-three  reads  thus: — "The  bottom  of 
Tutanis  shall  press  thee  down  with  solid  necessities."  The  following  is 
from  the  first  Isthmian  Ode : — "  He  who,  laying  up  private  wealth,  laughs 
a{  the  poor,  does  not  consider  that  he  shall  close  up  his  life  for  Hades 
without  honor.""  The  latter  part  of  the  tenth  Nemean  Ode  recounts, 
^ixh  every  appearance  of  devout  belief,  the  history  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
ihe  god-begotten  twins,  who,  reversing  conditions  with  each  other  on 
MKcessire  days  and  nights,  spent  their  interchangeable  immortality  each 
alternately  in  heaven  and  in  Hades.  The  astronomical  interpretation 
of  this  account  may  be  correct;  but  its  applicability  to  the  wondering 
£uth  of  the  earlier  poets  is  extremely  doubtful. 

The  seventh  Isthmian  contains  this  remarkable  sentence: — "Unequal 
k>  the  fate  of  man :  he  can  think  of  great  things,  but  is  too  ephemeral  a 
rreature  to  reach  the  brazen-floored  seat  of  the  gods."^'  A  similar  senti- 
ment is  expressed  in  the  sixth  Nemean : — "  Men  are  a  mere  nothing ; 
while  to  the  gods  the  brazen  heaven  remains  a  firm  abode  forever."^^ 
Toe  one  hundred  and  second  fragment  is  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
*iirge  composed  by  Pindar  on  the  death  of  the  grandfather  of  Pericles. 
It  runs  in  this  way : — **  Whoso  by  good  fortune  has  seen  the  things  in  the 
boUow  under  the  earth  knows  indeed  the  end  of  life :  he  also  knows  the 
tifginning  vouchsafed  by  Zeus."  It  refers  to  initiation  in  the  Eleusinian 
Xyneries,  and  means  that  the  initiate  understands  the  life  which  follows 
'i^th.  It  is  well  known  that  a  clear  doctrine  of  future  retribution  was 
uHnilcated  in  the  Mysteries  long  before  it  found  general  publication. 
The  ninety-fifth  fragment  is  all  that  remains  to  us  of  a  dirge  which  ap-  * 
pttfs,  from  the  allusion  in  the  first  line,  to  have  been  sung  at  a  funeral 
'^oe  performed  at  midnight,  or  at  least  after  sunset.  "  While  it  is 
Qight  here  with  us^  to  those  below  shines  the  might  of  the  sun ;  and  the 
Tv^-fosied  meadows  of  their  suburbs  are  filled  with  the  frankincense- 
^  and  with  golden  fruits.  Some  delight  themselves  there  with  steeds 
^  exercises,  others  with  games,  others  with  lyres ;  and  among  them  all 
^r-bloseoming  fortune  blooms,  and  a  fragrance  is  distilled  through  the 
lovely  region,  and  they  constantly  mingle  all  kinds  of  offerings  with  the 
^-^hining  fire  on  the  altars  of  the  gods."  This  evidently  is  a  picture 
^  the  happy  scenes  in  the  fields  that  stretch  around  the  City  of  the 
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Bleflsed  in  the  under-world,  and  is  introduced  as  a  comfort  to  the 
mourners  over  the  dead  body. 

The  ensuing  passage — ^the  most  important  one  on  our  subject — ^is  from 
the  second  Olympic  Ode.'*  *'  An  honorable,  virtuous  man  may  rest 
assured  as  to  his  future  fate.  The  souls  of  the  lawless,  departing  from 
this  life,  suffer  punishment.  One  beneath  the  earth,  pronouncing  sen- 
tence by  a  hateful  necessity  imposed  upon  him,  declares  the  doom  for 
offences  committed  in  this  realm  of  Zeus.  But  the  good  lead  a  life 
without  a  tear,  among  those  honored  by  the  gods  for  having  always  de- 
lighted in  virtue:  the  others  endure  a  life  too  dreadful  to  look  upon. 
Whoever  has  had  resolution  thrice  in  both  worlds  to  stand  firm,  and  to 
keep  his  soul  pure  from  evil,  has  found  the  path  of  Zeus  to  the  tower  of 
Kronos,  where  the  airs  of  the  ocean  breathe  around  the  Isle  of  the 
Blessed,  and  where — some  from  resplendent  trees,  others  from  the  water — 
glitter  golden  flowers,  with  garlands  of  which  they  wreathe  their  wrists 
and  brows  in  the  righteous  assemblies  of  Rhadamanthus,  whom  father 
Kronos  has  as  his  willing  assistant."  The  **  path  of  Zeus,"  in  the  above 
quotation,  means  the  path  which  Zeus  takes  when  he  goes  to  visit  his 
father  Kronos,  whom  he  originally  dethroned  and  banished,  but  with 
whom  he  is  now  reconciled,  and  who  has  become  the  ruler  of  the  de- 
parted spirits  of  the  just,  in  a  peaceful  and  joyous  region. 

The  following  passage  constitutes  the  ninety-eighth  fragment  "To 
those  who  descend  from  a  fruitless  and  ill-starred  life  Persephone  [the 
Queen  of  the  Dead]  will  grant  a  compensation  for  their  former  misfor- 
tune, after  eight  years  [the  judicial  period  of  atonement  and  lustration 
for  great  crimes]  granting  them  their  lives  again.  Then,  illustrious 
kings,  strong,  swift,  wise,  they  shall  become  the  mightiest  leaders;  and 
afterwards  they  shall  be  invoked  by  men  as  sacred  heroes."  In  this 
piece,  as  in  the  preceding  one  where  reference  is  made  to  the  thrice^ 
living  man,  is  contained  the  doctrine,  early  brought  from  the  East,  that 
souls  may  repeatedly  return  fix)m  the  dead  and  in  new  bodies  lead  new 
lives.  One  other  fragment,  the  ninety-sixth,  added  to  the  foregoing,  will 
make  up  all  the  important  genuine  passages  in  Pindar  relating  to  the 
future  life.  "By  a  beneficent  allotment,  all  travel  to  an  end  freeing 
from  toil.  The  body  indeed  is  subject  to  the  power  of  death ;  but  the 
eternal  image  is  left  alive,  and  this  alone  is  allied  to  the  gods.  When 
we  are  asleep,  it  shows  in  many  dreams  the  approaching  judgment  con- 
ceming  happiness  and  misery."  When  our  physical  limbs  are  stretched 
in  insensible  repose,  the  inward  spirit,  rallying  its  sleepless  and  prophetic 
powers,  foretells  the  balancing  awards  of  another  world. 

We  must  not  wholly  confound  with  the  mythological  schemes  of  the 
vulgar  creed  the  belief  of  the  nobler  philosophers,  many  of  whom,  as  ia 
well  known,  cherished  an  exalted  faith  in  the  survival  of  the  conscious 
soul  and  in  a  just  retribution.     "  Strike  I"  one  of  them  said,  with  the 
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<Jauntlees  courage  of  an  immortal,  to  a  tyrant  who  had  threatened  to 
liaxe  him  brayed  in  a  mortar:  "strike!  you  may  crush  the  shell  of  Anax- 
archus:  you  cannot  touch  his  life."  Than  all  the  maze  of  fabulous 
fencifla  and  physical  rites  in  which  the  dreams  of  the  poets  and  the 
gueasea  of  the  people  were  entangled,  how  much  more 

"  Just  WW  the  preadence  uf  the  eternal  goal 
That  Klemed,  *iiiid  Ojpnui  shadee,  on  Ztno's  M«], 
Or  ahoM  to  Plato  In  the  lonely  cave^-^ 
God  in  all  spaoe^  and  liib  in  every  grare  I** 

An  acGomit  of  the  Greek  views  on  the  subject  of  a  future  life  which 
fthould  omii  the  doctrine  of  Plato  would  be  defective  indeed.  The  in- 
fluokce  of  this  sublime  autocrat  in  the  realms  of  intellect  has  transcended 
cmlcolA^on.  However  coldly  his  thoughts  may  have  been  regarded  by 
hm  oofntem^porary  countrymen,  they  soon  obtained  cosmopolitan  audience, 
and — surviving  the  ravages  of  time  and  ignorance,  overleaping  the  bars 
of  rival  schools  and  sects,  appreciated  and  diffiised  by  the  loftiest  spirits 
uf  succeeding  ages,  closely  blended  with  their  own  speculations  by  many 
r^uistian  theologians — have  held  an  almost  unpan^eled  dominion  over 
Ihe  minds  of  millions  of  men  for  more  than  fifty  generations. 

In  the  various  dialogues  of  Plato,  written  at  different  periods  of  his 
life,  there  are  numerous  variations  and  inconsistencies  of  doctrine. 
There  are  also  many  mythical  passages  obviously  intended  as  symbolic 
rtat^fnents,.  poetic  drapery,  by  no  means  to  be  handled  or  looked  at 
aa  the  aevere  outlines  of  dialectic  truth.  Furthermore,  in  these  works 
there  aare  a  vast  number  of  opinions  and  expressions  introduced  by  the 
interlocntOTB,  who  often  belong  to  antagonistic  schools  of  phUosophy,  and 
far  which,  of  course,  Plato  is  not  to  be  held  responsible.  Making  allowance 
f»r  these  fiMsts,  and  resc^utely  grappling  with  the  many  other  difBculties 
Off  the  task,  we  shall  now  attempt  to  exhibit  what  we  consider  were  the 
real  teachings  of  Plato  in  relation  to  the  fate  of  the  soul.  This  exposi- 
tion, sketchy  as  it  is,  and  open  to  question  as  it  may  be  in  some  particu- 
lars, is  the  carefully-weighed  result  of  earnest,  patient,  and  repeated 
iSady  oC  all  the  relevant  passages. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  plain  that  Plato  had  a  firm  religious  and  phi- 
l8B<^ihical  fiuth  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  was  continually 
sttraeting  his  thoughts,  making  it  a  favorite  theme  with  him  and  exert- 
ing no  &int  influence  on  his  life.  This  faith  rested  both  on  ancient  tra- 
ditknw^  to  whi<^  he  frequently  refers  with  invariable  reverence,  and  on 
metaphysical  reasonings,  which  he  over  and  over  pres^its  in  forms  of 
coBscientioiis  eUboration.  There  are  two  tests  of  his  sincerity  of  faith : 
iarty  tihai  he  always  treats  the  suligect  with  profound  seriousness; 
neofidly,  thai  he  always  uses  it  as  a  practical  motive.  "  I  do  not  think," 
ski  Socrates,  **  that  any  one  who  should  now  hear  us,  even  though  he 
w«e  a  coBHc  poei,  would  say  that  I  am  talking  idly."**    Again,  referring 
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to  Homer's  description  of  the  judgments  in  Hades,  he  says,  "  1,  therefore, 
Callicles,  am  persuaded  by  these  accounts,  and  consider  how  I  may  ex- 
hibit my  soul  before  the  judge  in  the  most  healthy  condition.""  •*  To  a 
base  man  no  man  nor  god  is  a  friend  on  earth  while  living,  nor  under  it 
when  dead,"  say  the  souls  of  their  ancestors  to  the  living;  "but  live 
honorably,  and  when  your  destined  fate  brings  you  below  you  shall  come 
to  us  as  friends  to  friends.""  "We  are  plants,  not  of  earth,  but  of 
heaven."^'  We  start,  then,  with  the  affirmation  that  Plato  honestly  and 
cordially  believed  in  a  future  life. 

Secondly,  his  ethical  and  spiritual  beliefe,  like  those  of  nearly  all  the 
ancients,  were  closely  interwoven  with  physical  theories  and  local  re- 
lations. The  world  to  him  consisted  of  two  parts,  the  celestial  region 
of  ideas,  and  the  mundane  region  of  material  phenomena, — corresponding 
pretty  well,  as  Lewes  suggests,  to  our  modem  conception  of  heaven  and 
earth.  Near  the  close  of  the  Pheedo,  Socrates  says  that  the  earth  is  not 
of  the  kind  and  magnitude  usually  supposed.  "  We  dwell  in  a  decayed 
and  corroded,  muddy  and  filthy  region  in  the  sediment  and  hollows  of 
the  earth,  and  imagine  that  we  inhabit  its  upper  parts;  just  as  if  one 
dwelling  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea  should  think  that  he  dwelt  on  the  sea, 
and,  beholding  the  sun  through  the  water,  should  imagine  that  the  sea 
was  the  heavens.  So,  if  we  could  fly  up  to  the  summit  of  the  air — as 
fishes  emerging  from  the  sea  to  behold  what  is  on  the  earth  here — and 
emerge  hence,  we  should  know  that  the  true  earth  is  there.  The  people 
there  dwell  with  the  gods,  and  see  things  as  they  really  are:  and  what 
the  sea  is  to  us  the  air  is  to  them,  and  what  the  air  is  to  us  the  ether  is 
to  them."  Again,  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Republic,  eleventh  chapter, 
the  soul  is  metaphorically  said  in  the  sea  of  this  corporeal  life  to  get 
stones  and  shell-fish  attached  to  it,  and,  fed  on  earth,  to  be  rendered  to 
a  great  extent  earthy,  stony,  and  savage,  like  the  marine  Glaucus,  some 
parts  of  whose  body  were  broken  off  and  others  worn  away  by  the  waves, 
while  such  quantities  of  shells,  sea-weed,  and  stones  had  grown  to  him 
that  he  more  resembled  a  beast  than  a  man.  In  keeping  with  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  Platonic  teaching,  this  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the  fallen 
state  of  man  in  his  vile  environment  of  flesh  here  below.  The  soul,  in 
lis  earthly  sojourn,  embodied  here,  is  as  much  mutilated  and  degraded 
from  its  equipped  and  pure  condition  in  its  lofty  natal  home,  the  arche- 
typal world  of  Truth  above  the  base  Babel  of  material  existence,  as 
Glaucus  was  on  descending  from  his  human  life  on  the  sunny  shore  to 
his  encrusted  shape  and  blind  prowling  in  the  monstrous  deep. 

At  another  time  Plato  contrasts  the  situation  of  the  soul  on  earth  witli 
its  situation  in  heaven  by  the  famous  comparison  of  the  dark  cave.  He 
supposes  men,  unable  to  look  upwards,  dwelling  in  a  cavern  which  has 
an  opening  towards  the  light  extending  lengthwise  through  the  iop  of 
the  cavern.    A  great  many  images,  carrying  various  objects  and  talking 
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alood,  pass  and  repass  along  the  edge  of  the  opening.  Their  shadows 
£all  on  the  side  of  the  cave  below,  in  front  of  the  dwellers  there ;  also 
the  echoes  of  their  talk  sound  back  from  the  wall.  Now,  the  men,  never 
having  been  or  looked  out  of  the  cave,  would  suppose  these  shadows  to 
be  the  real  beings,  these  echoes  the  real  voices.  As  respects  thb  figure, 
mvB  Plato,  we  must  compare  ourselves  with  such  persons.  The  visible 
r^^on  around  us  is  the  cave,  the  sun  is  the  light,  and  the  soul's  ascent 
into  the  region  of  mind  is  the  ascent  out  of  the  cave  and  the  contem- 
plation of  things  above.** 

Still  a^ain,  Plato  describes  the  ethereal  paths  and  motions  of  the  gods, 
who,  in  their  chariots,  which  are  the  planets  and  stars,  ride  through  the 
universe,  accompanied  by  all  pure  souls,  "the  family  of  true  science, 
contemplating  things  as  they  really  are."  "  Reaching  the  summit,  they 
proceed  outside^  and,  standing  on  the  back  of  heaven,  its  revolution 
t-arries  them  round,  and  they  behold  that  supercelestial  region  which  no 
poet  here  can  ever  sing  of  as  it  deserves.''  In  this  archetypal  world  all 
^otihi  of  men  have  dwelt,  though  **  few  have  memory  enough  left,"  "after 
their  fall  hither,"  "to  call  to  mind  former  things  from  the  present." 
"^  Now,  of  justice  and  temperance,  and  whatever  else  souls  deem  precious, 
there  are  here  but  faint  resemblances,  dull  images :  but  beauty  was  then 
cplendid  to  look  on  when  we,  in  company  with  the  gods,  beheld  that 
bli^fnl  spectacle,  and  were  initiated  into  that  most  blessed  of  all  mys- 
t<>riesy  which  we  celebrated  when  we  were  unaffected  by  the  evils  that 
awaited  us  in  time  to  come,  and  when  we  beheld,  in  the  pure  light, 
perfect  and  calm  visions,  being  ourselves  pure  and  as  yet  unmasked  with 
ihis  sheU  of  a  body  to  which  we  are  now  fettered. "'^ 

To  suppose  all  this  employed  by  Plato  as  mere  fancy  and  metaphor  is 
to  commit  an  egregious  error.  In  studying  an  ancient  author,  we  must 
forsake  the  modern  stand-point  of  analysis,  and  envelop  ourselves  in 
tlie  ancient  atmosphere  of  thought,  where  poetry  and  science  were 
sb  indistinguishably  blended  in  the  personal  beliefs  as  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  are  in  the  common  air.  We  have  not  a  doubt  that  Plato 
means  to  teach,  literally,  that  the  soul  was  always  immortal,  and  that 
in  its  anterior  states  of  existence,  in  the  realm  of  ideas  on  high,  it  was 
in  the  midst  of  those  essential  realities  whose  shifting  shadows  alone 
It  can  behold  in  its  lapsed  condition  and  bodily  imprisonment  here. 
That  he  closely  intertwisted  ethical  with  physical  theories,  spiritual  dcs- 
tmiee  with  insphering  localities,  the  fortunes  of  men  with  the  revolutions 
of  the  earth  and  stars,  is  a  fact  which  one  can  hardly  read  the  Timseus 
xcd  fiadl  to  see;  a  fact  which  continually  reappears.  It  is  stiikingly 
*hGwn  in  his  idea  of  the  consummation  of  all  things  at  regular  epochs 
•iHemiined  by  the  recurrence  of  a  grand  revolution  of  the  universe, — a 
Iienod  vulgarly  known  under  the  name  of  the  "  Platonic  Year.""  The 
second  point,  therefore,  in  the  present  explanation  of  Plato's  doctrine 
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of  another  life,  is  the  conception  that  there  is  in  the  empyrean  a  glo- 
rious world  of  incorruptible  truth,  beauty,  and  goodness,  the  place  of 
the  gods,  the  native  haunt  of  souls ;  and  that  human  souls,  having  yielded 
to  base  attractions  and  sunk  into  bodies,  are  but  banished  sqjoumers  in 
this  phenomenal  world  of  evanescent  shadows  and  illusions,  where  they 
are  "  stung  with  resistless  longings  for  the  skies,  and  only  solaced  by  the 
rague  and  broken  reminiscences  of  their  former  state." 

Thirdly,  Plato  taught  that  after  death  an  unerring  judgment  and  com- 
pensation await  all  souls.  Every  soul  bears  in  itself  the  plain  evidence 
of  its  quality  and  deeds,  its  vices  and  virtues ;  and  in  the  unseen  state  it 
will  meet  inevitable  awards  on  its  merits.  **  To  go  to  Hades  with  a  soul 
full  of  crimes  is  the  worst  of  all  evils.''"  *'  When  a  man  dies,  he  pos- 
sesses in  the  other  world  a  destiny  suited  to  the  life  which  he  has  led  in 
this.''^  In  the  second  book  of  the  Republic  he  says,  "  We  shall  in  Hades 
suffer  the  punishment  of  our  misdeeds  here  -"  and  he  argues  at  much 
length  the  absolute  impossibility  of  in  any  way  escaping  this.  The  fact 
of  a  full  reward  for  all  wisdom  and  justice,  a  full  retribution  for  all 
folly  and  vice,  is  asserted  unequivocally  in  scores  of  passages,  most  of 
them  expressly  connecting  the  former  with  the  notion  of  an  ascent  to 
the  bright  region  of  truth  and  intellect,  the  latter  with  a  descent  to  the 
black  penal  realm  of  Hades.  Let  the  citation  of  a  single  further  example 
sufBice.  ''Some  souls,  being  sentenced,  go  to  places  of  punishment 
beneath  the  earth;  others  are  borne  upward  to  some  region  in  heaven.*'^ 
He  proves  the  genuineness  of  his  faith  in  this  doctrine  by  continually 
urging  it,  in  the  most  earnest,  unaffected  manner,  as  an  animating  motive 
in  the  formation  of  character  and  the  conduct  of  life,  saying,  "  He  who 
neglects  his  soul  will  pass  lamely  through  existence,  and  again  pass  into 
Hades,  aimless  and  unserviceable.''^ 

The  fourth  and  last  step  in  this  exposition  is  to  show  the  particular 
form  in  which  Plato  held  his  doctrine  of  future  retribution, — ^the  way  in 
which  he  supposed  the  consequences  of  present  good  and  evil  would 
24>pear  hereafter.  He  received  the  Oriental  theory  of  transmigration. 
Souls  are  born  over  and  over.  The  banishment  of  the  wicked  to  Tar- 
tarus is  provisional,  a  preparation  for  their  return  to  incarnate  life.  The 
residence  of  the  good  in  heaven  is  contingent,  and  will  be  lost  the 
moment  they  yield  to  carelessness  or  material  solicitations.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  they  are  reborn,  the  happiness  or  misery  of  their 
renewed  existence,  depend  on  their  character  and  conduct  in  their  pre- 
vious career ;  and  thus  a  poetic  justice  is  secured.  At  the  close  of  the 
Timeeus,  Plato  describes  the  whole  animal  kingdom  as  consisting  of  de- 
graded human  souls,  from  "•  the  tribe  of  birds,  which  were  light-minded 
souls,  to  the  tribe  of  oysters,  which  have  received  the  most  remote  habita- 
tions as  a  punishment  of  their  extreme  ignorance."  *'  After  this  manner, 
then,  both  formerly  and  now,  animals  transmigrate,  experiencing  their 
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•Hmnges  through  the  loss  or  acquisition  of  intellect  and  folly."  The 
fenenl  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  is  stated  and  implied  very  frequently 
in  maoy  of  the  Platonic  dialogues.  Some  recent  writers  have  tried  to 
explain  these  representations  as  figures  of  speech,  not  intended  to  por- 
tray the  literal  facts,  but  merely  to  hint  their  moral  equivalents.  Such 
ptfsions  seem  to  us  to  hold  Plato's  pages  in  the  full  glare  of  the  nineteenth 
i-entury  and  read  them  in  the  philosophic  spirit  of  Bacon  and  Comte, 
.i\&u^  of  holding  them  in  the  old  shades  of  the  Academy  and  ponder- 
ing them  in  the  marvelling  spirit  of  Pythagoras  and  Empedocles. 

We  are  led  by  the  following  considerations  to  think  that  Plato  really 
meaut  to  accredit  the  transmigration  of  souls  literally.  First,  he  often 
oukeb  use  of  the  current  poetic  imagery  of  Ilades,  and  of  ancient  tradi- 
ti'^tus.  avowedly  in  a  loose  metaphorical  way,  as  moral  helps,  calling  them 
''  bblee/*  But  the  metempsychosis  he  sets  forth,  without  any  such  quali- 
fir:ation  or  guard,  with  so  much  earnestness  and  frequency,  as  a  promise 
u4  a  warning,  that  we  are  forced,  in  the  absence  of  any  indication  to 
the  contrary,  to  suppose  that  he  meant  the  statements  as  sober  fact  and 
aot  %s  mythical  drapery.  As  with  a  parable,  of  course  we  need  not  inter- 
pret all  the  ornamental  details  literally ;  but  we  must  accept  the  central 
i^  And  in  the  present  case  the  fundamental  thought  is  that  of  re- 
peated births  of  the  soul,  each  birth  trailing  retributive  effects  from  the 
foregone.  For  example,  the  last  four  chapters  of  the  tenth  "book  of  the 
Hepublic  contain  the  account  of  Ems.  a  Pamphylian,  who,  after  lying 
<i<^  on  the  battle-field  ten  days,  revived,  and  told  what  he  had  seen  in 
the  other  state.  Plato  in  the  outset  explicitly  names  this  recital  an 
"apologue."  It  recounts  a  multitude  of  moral  and  physical  particulars. 
The^  details  may  fairly  enough  be  considered  in  some  degree  as 
mTthical  drapery,  or  as  the  usual  traditional  painting ;  but  the  essential 
(conception  running  through  the  account,  for  the  sake  of  which  it  is  told. 
»^  are  not  at  liberty  to  explain  away  as  empty  metaphor.  Now,  that 
<>*^ntial  conception  is  precisely  this: — ^that  souls  after  death  are  adjudgecl 
t<^  Hades  or  to  heaven  as  a  recompense  for  their  sin  or  virtue,  and  that, 
aiter  an  appropriate  sojourn  in  those  places,  they  are  born  again,  the  for- 
^u»>r  ascending,  squalid  and  scarred,  from  beneath  the  earth,  the  latter 
'i»ajcending,  pure,  from  the  sky.  In  perfect  consonance  with  this  con- 
•  Itiaon  is  the  moral  drawn  by  Plato  from  the  whole  narrative.  He  simply 
^}%  "  If  the  company  will  be  persuaded  by  me,  considering  the  soul  to 
l«  inuDortal  and  able  to  bear  all  evil  and  good,  we  shall  always  persevere 
^  the  road  which  leads  upwards." 

^^econdly,  the  conception  of  the  metempsychosis  is  thoroughly  coherent 
•ith  Plato's  whole  philosophy.  If  he  was  in  earnest  about  any  doctrine. 
a  was  the  doctrine  that  all  knowledge  is  reminiscence.  The  following 
'Wbiations  are  his.  "  Soul  is  older  than  body."  **  Souls  are  continually 
bom  over  again  from  Hades  into  this  life.*'  "To  search  and  learn  is 
^ply  to  revive  the  images  of  what  the  soul  saw  in  its  pre-existent  state 
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of  being  in  the  world  of  realities.'"^  Why  ehould  we  hesiUte  to  attribute 
a  sincere  belief  in  the  metempsychoelB  to  the  acknowledged  author  of 
the  doctrine  that  the  soul  lived  in  another  world  before  appearing  here, 
and  that  its  knowledge  is  but  reminiscence?  If  bom  from  the  other 
world  once,  we  may  be  many  times ;  and  then  all  that  is  wanted  to  com* 
plete  the  dogma  of  transmigration  is  the  idea  of  a  presiding  justice.  Had 
not  Plato  that  idea? 

Thirdly,  the  doctrine  of  a  judicial  metempsychosis  was  most  profoundly 
rooted  in  the  popular  faith,  as  a  strict  verity,  throughout  the  great  East^ 
ages  before  the  time  of  Plato,  and  was  familiarly  known  throughout 
Greece  in  his  time.  It  had  been  imported  thither  by  Musseus  and 
Orpheus  at  an  early  period,  was  afterwards  widely  recommended  and 
established  by  the  Pythagoreans,  and  was  unquestionably  held  by  many 
of  Plato's  contemporaries.  He  refers  once  to  those  "who  strongly  believe 
that  murderers  who  have  gone  to  Hades  will  be  obliged  to  come  back 
and  end  their  next  lives  by  suffering  the  same  fate  which  they  had  before 
inflicted  on  others."*  It  is  also  a  remarkable  fact  that  he  states  the  con- 
ditions of  transmigration,  and  the  means  of  securing  exemption  from  it, 
in  the  same  way  that  the  Hindus  have  from  immemorial  time : — "  The 
soul  which  has  beheld  the  essence  of  truth  remains  free  from  harm  until 
the  next  revolution ;  and  if  it  can  preserve  the  vision  of  the  truth  it 
shall  always  remain  free  from  harm,"  that  is,  be  exempt  from  birth ;  but 
"  when  it  fails  to  behold  the  field  of  truth  it  falls  to  the  earth  and  is  im- 
planted in  a  body."*  This  statement — and  several  others  in  the  context 
—corresponds  precisely  with  Hindu  theology,  which  proclaims  that  the 
soul,  upon  attaining  real  wisdom,^-that  is,  upon  penetrating  beneath  illu- 
sions and  gazing  on  reality, — ^is  freed  from  the  painful  necessity  of  re- 
peated births.  Now,  since  the  Hindus  and  the  Pythagoreans  held  the 
doctrine  as  a  severe  truth,  and  Plato  states  it  in  the  identical  forms 
which  they  employed,  and  never  implies  that  he  is  merely  poetizing,  we 
naturally  conclude  that  he,  too,  veritably  inculcates  it  as  fact. 

Finally,  we  are  the  more  confirmed  in  this  supposition  when  we  find 
that  his  lineal  disciples  and  most  competent  expounders,  such  as  Proclus, 
and  nearly  all  his  later  commentators,  such  as  Ritter,  have  so  understood 
him.  The  great  chorus  of  his  interpreters,  from  Plotinus  to  Leroux,  with 
scarcely  a  dissentient  voice,  approve  the  opinion  pronoimced  by  the 
learned  German  historian  of  philosophy,  that  "  the  conception  of  tlie 
metempsychosis  is  so  closely  interwoven  both  with  his  physical  system 
and  with  his  ethical  as  to  justify  the  conviction  that  Plato  looked  upon  it 
as  legitimate  and  valid,  and  not  as  a  merely  figurative  exposition  of  the 
soul's  life  after  death."  To  sum  up  the  whole  in  one  sentence:  Plato 
taught  with  grave  earnestness  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  subject  to  & 
discriminating  retribution,  which  opened  for  its  temporary  residenoes 
three  local  regions,  heaven,  earth,  and  Hades,  and  which  sometimes  led 
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it  through  di£ferent  grades  of  embodied  being.  "0  thou  youth  who 
thinkest  that  thou  art  neglected  by  the  gods,  the  person  who  has  become 
more  wicked  departs  to  the  more  wicked  soub ;  but  he  who  has  become 
better  departs  to  the  better  souls,  both  in  life  and  in  all  deaths."*^ 

Whether  Aristotle  taught  or  denied  the  immortality  of  the  soul  has 
bttB  Che  subject  of  innumerable  debates  from  his  own  time  until  now. 
It  is  certainly  a  most  <»ninous  fact  that  his  great  name  has  been  cited  as 
uthority  for  r^ecting  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  by  so  many  of  his 
keenest  followers;  for  this  has  been  true  of  weighty  representatives  of 
every  generation  of  his  disciples.  Antagonistic  advocates  have  collected 
from  his  works  a  large  number  of  varying  statements,  endeavoring  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  literal  and  the  figurative,  the  esoteric  and  the  popu* 
lar.  It  is  not  worth  our  while  here,  either  for  their  intrinsic  interest  or 
for  their  historic  importance,  to  quote  the  passages  and  examine  the  argu- 
ments. All  that  is  required  for  our  purpose  may  be  expressed  in  the 
language  of  Ritter,  who  has  carefully  investigated  the  whole  subject : — 
"  Xo  passage  in  his  extant  works  is  decisive ;  but,  from  the  general  con- 
text of  his  doctrine,  it  is  clear  that  he  had  no  conception  of  the  immor- 
ulity  of  any  individual  rational  entity.'''^ 

It  would  take  a  whole  volume  instead  of  a  chapter  to  set  forth  the 
multifarious  contrasting  tenets  of  individual  Greek  philosophers,  from 
the  age  of  Pherecydes  to  that  of  lamblichus,  in  relation  to  a  future  life. 
Xot  a  few  held,  with  Empedocles,  that  human  life  is  a  penal  state,  the 
doom  of  such  immortal  souls  as  for  guilt  have  been  disgraced  and  ex- 
pelled from  heaven.  "  Man  is  a  fallen  god  condemned  to  wander  on  the 
feirth,  sky-aspiring  but  sense-clouded."  Purged  by  a  sufficient  penance, 
be  returns  to  his  former  godlike  existence.  "  When,  leaving  this  body, 
thou  oomest  to  the  free  ether,  thou  shalt  be  no  longer  a  mortal,  but  an 
undying  god."  Notions  of  this  sort  fairly  represent  no  small  proportion 
of  the  ^)eculations  upon  the  fate  of  the  soul  which  often  reappear 
throughout  the  course  of  Greek  literature.  Another  class  of  philosophers 
ve  represented  by  such  names  as  Marcus  Antoninus,  who,  comparing 
^h  to  disembarkation  at  the  close  of  a  voyage,  says,  "  If  you  land  upon 
»nother  life,  it  will  not  be  empty  of  gods :  if  you  land  in  nonentity,  you 
vill  have  done  with  pleasures,  pains,  and  drudgery."'*  And  again  he 
writes,  "If  souls  survive,  how  has  ethereal  space  made  room  for  them  all 
from  eternity  ?  How  has  the  earth  found  room  for  all  the  bodies  buried 
in  it?  The  solution  of  the  latter  problem  will  solve  the  former.  The 
^tTine  turns  to  dust  and  makes  space  for  another :  so  the  spirit,  let  loose 
ioto  the  air,  after  a  while  dissolves,  and  is  either  renewed  into  another 
^•il  or  abeorbed  into  the  universe.  Thus  room  is  made  for  succession.''^ 
The§e  passages,  it  will  be  observed,  leave  the  survival  of  the  soul  at  all 
Hitirely  hypothetical,  and,  even  supposing  it  to  survive,  allow  it  but  a 
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tempomy  darstion.  Such  was  the  common  view  of  the  great  sect  of  the 
Stoics  They  all  agreed  that  there  was  no  real  immortality  for  the  soul : 
Kut  thev  differed  greatly  as  to  the  time  of  its  dissolution.  In  th^  words 
of  Cicero,  "i>m  manguros  aiuni  animos;  semper,  ne^cmt:"  they  say  souls 
endure  for  a  long  time,  but  not  forever.  Cleanthes  taught  that  the 
intensity  of  existence  after  death  would  depend  on  the  strength  or  weak- 
nW»  of  the  particular  soul.  Chrysippus  held  that  only  the  souls  of  the 
wi5^  and  good  would  survive  at  all."^  Pansetius  said  the  soul  always  died 
with  the  body,  because  it  was  born  with  it, — ^which  he  proved  by  the  re- 
semblances of  children's  souLs  to  those  of  their  parents.*^  Seneoa  has  a 
great  many  contradictory  passages  on  this  subject  in  his  works ;  but  his 
preponderant  authority,  upon  the  whole,  is  that  the  soul  and  the  body 
perish  together."  At  one  time  he  says,  "  The  day  thou  fearest  as  the  last 
is  the  birthday  of  eternity."  "  As  an  infant  in  the  womb  is  preparing 
to  dwell  in  this  world,  so  ought  we  to  consider  our  present  life  as  a  pre- 
iMration  for  the  life  to  como.'''^  At  another  time  he  says,  with  stunning 
bluntness,  "  There  is  nothing  after  death,  and  death  itself  is  nothing." 
Poet  mortem  nihil  cit,  ipsaque  mors  nihil.* 

Besides  the  mystics,  like  Plotinus,  who  affirmed  the  strict  eternity  of 
the  soul,  and  the  Stoics,  like  Poseidonius,  who  believed  that  the  soul, 
having  had  a  beginning,  must  have  an  end,  although  it  might  endure  for 
H  long  period  after  leaving  the  body,  there  were  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  two  other  classes  of  believers  in  a  future  life, — namely,  the  igno- 
rant body  of  the  people,  who  credited,  more  or  less  fully,  the  common  fables 
concerning  Hades ;  and  an  educated  body  of  select  minds,  who,  while 
casting  off  the  popular  superstitions,  yet  clung  tenaciously  to  the  great 
fact  of  immortality  in  some  form  or  other,  without  attempting  to  define 
the  precise  mode  of  it. 

There  was  among  the  illiterate  populace,  both  Greek  and  Roman,  even 
from  the  age  of  Eumolpus  to  that  of  Augustus,  a  good  deal  of  firm  feith 
in  a  future  life,  according  to  the  gross  scheme  and  particulars  preserved 
to  us  still  in  the  classic  mythology.  A  thousand  current  allusions  and 
statements  in  the  general  literature  of  those  times  prove  the  actual 
existence  of  a  common  and  literal  belief  in  Hades  with  all  its  accompani- 
ments. This  was  far  from  being,  in  the  average  apprehension,  a  mere 
myth.  Plato  says,  "  Many,  of  their  own  accord,  have  wished  to  descencl 
into  Hades,  induced  by  the  hope  of  there  seeing  and  being  with  those 
they  have  loved.""  lie  also  says,  "  When  a  man  is  about  to  die,  the 
stories  of  future  punishment  which  he  had  formerly  ridiculed  trouble 
him  with  fears  of  their  truth."*"  And  that  frightful  accounts  of  hell 
really  swayed  and  terrified  the  people,  even  so  late  as  the  time  of  the 
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Roman  republic,  appears  from  the  earnest  and  elaborate  argument 
]j«oyed  \>y  various  writers  to  refute  them. 

The  same  thing  is  shown  by  the  religious  ritual  enacted  at  funerals 
and  festiralB,  the  forms  of  public  and  private  worship  observed  till  after 
tbe  conversion  of  Constantine.  The  cake  of  rice  and  honey  borne  in 
the  dead  hand  for  Cerberus,  the  periodical  offerings  to  the  ghosts  of  the 
depart^,  as  at  the  festivals  called  Feralia  and  Parentalia,*'  the  pictures 
of  the  scenery  of  the  under-world,  hung  in  the  temples,  of  which  there 
was  a  famous  one  by  Polygnotus,*' — all  imply  a  literal  crediting  of  the 
^-ulgar  doctrine.  Altars  were  set  up  on  the  spots  where  Tiberius  and 
<^aji»  Gracchus  were  murdered,  and  services  were  there  performed  in 
honor  of  their  moMs.  Festus,  an  old  Roman  lexicographer  who  lived 
in  the  second  or  third  century,  tells  us  there  was  in  the  Comitium  a 
i-tone-covered  pit  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  mouth  of  Orcus,  and  was 
opened  three  days  in  the  year  for  souls  to  rise  out  into  the  upper  world.* 
Apuleins  <lescribe8,  in  his  treatise  on  "  the  god  of  Socrates,"  the  Roman 
oonceptiona  of  the  departed  spirits  of  men.  They  called  all  disembodied 
human  souls  *'  lemures."  Those  of  good  men  were  "  lares,"  those  of  bad 
men  '*  larv«."  And  when  it  was  uncertain  whether  the  specified  soul 
was  a  lar  or  a  larva,  it  was  named  **  manes."  The  lares  were  mild  house- 
hold gods  to  their  posterity.  The  larvsB  were  wandering,  frightful  shapes, 
harmless  to  the  pious,  but  destructive  to  the  reprobate.^ 

The  belief  in  necromancy  is  well  known  to  have  prevailed  extensively 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Aristophanes  represents  the  coward, 
PLsander,  going  to  a  necromancer  and  asking  to  ''see  his  own  soul,  which 
had  long  departed,  leaving  him  a  man  with  breath  alone."*  In  Latin 
literature  no  popular  terror  is  more  frequently  alluded  to  or  exemplified 
than  the  dread  of  seeing  ghosts.  Every  one  will  recall  the  story  of  the 
phantom  that  appeared  in  the  tent  of  Brutus  before  the  battle  of  Philippi. 
It  per\*ade8  the  "  Haunted  House"  of  Plautus.  Callimachus  wrote  the 
following  couplet  as  an  epitaph  on  the  celebrated  misanthrope: — 

<*  TlnoD,  hat'ft  tbon  the  world  or  HiiAi  worse  f    Speak  cImu-  I 
Hadea,  0  Ibol,  because  there  are  more  of  as  here  I'*^ 

Pythagoras  is  said  once  to  have  explained  an  earthquake  as  being  caused 
by  a  synod  of  ghosts  assembled  under  ground  1  It  is  one  of  the  best  of 
the  numerous  jokes  attributed  to  the  great  Samian  ;  a  good  nut  for  the 
F]Hrit-rappers  to  crack.  There  is  an  epigram  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  on 
one  Lycon,  who  died  of  the  gout : — 

"  He  who  before  ooald  not  lo  moch  as  walk  alone. 
The  whole  long  road  to  Hades  travellM  In  one  night!'* 

Fhilostratus  declares  that  the  shade  of  Apollonius  appeared  to  a  skeptical 
diadple  of  his  and  said,  "The  soul  is  immortal."^^    It  is  unquestionable 
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that  the  superstitious  fahles  about  the  under-world  and  ghosts  had  a 
powerful  hold,  for  a  very  long  period,  upon  the  Greek  and  Roman 
imagination,  and  were  widely  accepted  as  facts. 

At  the  same  time,  there  were  many  persons  of  more  advanced  coltare 
to  whom  such  coarse  and  fanclM  representations  had  become  incredible, 
but  who  still  held  loyally  to  the  simple  idea  of  the  survival  of  the  souL 
They  cherished  a  strong  expectation  of  another  life,  although  they  r^ected 
the  revolting  form  and  drapery  in  which  the  doctrine  was  usually  set 
forth.  Xenophon  puts  the  following  speech  into  the  mouth  of  the  ex- 
piring Cyrus: — "I  was  never  able,  my  children,  to  persuade  myself  that 
the  soul,  as  long  as  it  was  in  a  mortal  body,  lived,  but  when  it  was  removed 
from  this,  that  it  died ;  neither  could  I  believe  that  the  soul  ceased  to 
think  when  separated  from  the  unthinking  and  senseless  body ;  but  it 
seemed  to  me  most  probable  that  when  pure  and  free  from  any  union 
with  the  body,  then  it  became  most  wise."**  Every  one  has  read  of  the 
young  man  whose  faith  and  curiosity  were  so  excited  by  Plato's  writings 
that  he  committed  suicide  to  test  the  fact  of  futuHty.  Callimachus  tells 
the  story  neatly: — 

*^  Cleombrohn,  the  Ambractao,  haTing  aald,  *  FftreweU, 
O  son  I*  lMp*d  flrom  a  lofty  wall  Into  the  world 
Of  ghosts.    No  deadly  ill  had  chanced  to  him  at  all ; 
But  he  hod  read  in  Plato's  book  npon  the  soul.*** 

The  falling  of  Cato  on  his  sword  at  Utica,  after  carefully  perusing  tbe 
Pheedo,  is  equally  familiar. 

In  the  case  of  Cicero,  too, — ^notwithstanding  his  fluctuations  of  feeling 
and  the  obvious  contradictions  of  sentiment  in  some  of  his  letters  and 
his  more  deliberate  essays, — ^it  is,  upon  the  whole,  plain  enough  that, 
while  he  always  regarded  the  vulgar  notions  as  puerile  falsehoods,  the 
hope  of  a  glorious  life  to  come  was  powerful  in  him.  This  may  be  stated 
as  the  result  of  a  patient  investigation  and  balancing  of  all  that  he  say» 
on  the  subject,  and  of  the  circumstances  under  which  he  says  it.  To  cite 
and  criticize  the  passages  here  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  too  little 
profit. 

At  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  Titus  made  a  speech  to  his  soldiers,  in  the 
course  of  it  saying  to  them,  "  Those  souls  which  ore  severed  from  their 
fleshly  bodies  by  the  sword  in  battle,  are  received  by  the  pure  ether  and 
joined  to  that  company  which  are  placed  among  the  stars.'^  The 
beautiful  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  that  loveliest  of  all  the  myths  con- 
cerning the  immortality  of  the  soul,  was  a  creation  by  no  means  foreign 
to  the  prevalent  ideas  and  feelings  of  the  time  when  it  was  written. 
The  *'  Dissertations"  of  Maximus  Tyrius  abound  with  sentences  like  the 
following.  "  This  very  thing  which  the  multitude  call  death  is  the  birth 
of  a  new  life,  and  the  beginning  of  immortality.""  "  When  Phcrecydes 
lay  sick,  conscious  of  spiritual  energy,  he  cared  not  for  bodily  disease, 

•  Pyropmiia,  lib.  Tlii.  cap.  7.  •  Epigzam  XXIV.  »  JoMphu,  De  Bell.  Ub.  tL  cap.  L  n  iMaa.  XXT. 
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his  eotil  Btanding  erect  and  looking  for  release  from  its  cumber 
vestment.    So  a  man  in  chains,  seeing  the  walls  of  his  prison  cruml  ^^, 
waits  for  deliyerance,  that  from  the  darkness  in  which  he  has  been  buried 
he  may  soar  to  the  ethereal  regions  and  be  filled  with  glorious  light."^ 

The  conception  of  man  as  a  member  of  the  cosmic  family  of  gods  and 
genii  was  known  to  all  the  classic  philosophers,  and  was  cherished  by  the 
larger  portion  of  them.  Pindar  affirms  one  origin  for  gods  and  men. 
Plato  makes  wise  souls  accompany  the  gods  in  their  excursions  about  the 
>kT.  Cicero  argues  that  heaven,  and  not  Hades,  is  the  destination  of  the 
i<oul  at  death,  because  the  soul,  being  lighter  than  the  earthly  elements 
surrounding  it  here,  would  rise  aloft  through  the  natural  force  of  gravi- 
tation.^ Plutarch  says,  ''  Demons  are  the  spies  and  scouts  of  the  gods, 
wandering  and  circuiting  around  on  their  commands.''  Disembodied 
iioals  and  demons  were  the  same.  The  prevalence  of  such  ideas  as  these 
produced  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  imagination  a  profound  sense  of 
invisible  beings,  a  sense  which  was  further  intensified  by  the  popular 
personifications  of  all  natural  forces,  as  in  fountains  and  trees,  full  of 
lapsing  naiads  and  rustling  dryads.  An  illustrative  fact  is  furnished 
bv  an  effect  of  the  tradition  that  Thetis,  snatching  the  body  of  Achilles 
from  the  funeral-pile,  conveyed  him  to  Leuke,  an  island  in  the  Black 
Sea.  The  mariners  sailing  by  often  fancied  they  saw  his  mighty  shade 
flitting  along  the  shore  in  the  dusk  of  evening.^  But  a  passage  in  Hesiod 
yields  a  more  adequate  illustration : — "When  the  mortal  remains  of  those 
who  flourished  during  the  golden  age  were  hidden  beneath  the  earth, 
their  sools  became  beneficent  demons,  still  hovering  over  the  world  they 
oQce  inhabited,  and  still  watching,  clothed  in  thin  air  and  gliding 
rapidly  through  every  region  of  the  earth,  as  guardians  over  the  afiairs 
of  men."* 

But  there  were  always  some  who  denied  the  common  doctrine  of  a 
fbture  life  and  scoffed  at  its  physical  features.  Through  the  absurd 
extravagances  of  poets  and  augurs,  and  through  the  growth  of  critical 
thought,  this  unbelief  went  on  increasing  from  the  days  of  Anaxagoras, 
when  it  was  death  to  call  the  sun  a  ball  of  fire,  to  the  days  of  Catiline, 
when  Julius  Ceesar  could  be  chosen  Pontifex  Maximus,  almost  before  the 
^nate  had  ceased  to  reverberate  his  voice  openly  asserting  that  death 
was  the  utter  end  of  man.  Plutarch  dilates  upon  the  wide  skepticism 
of  the  Greeks  as  to  the  infernal  world,  at  the  close  of  his  essay  on  the 
maxim,  "Live  concealed.''  The  portentous  growth  of  irreverent  un- 
belief, the  immense  change  of  feeling  from  awe  to  ribaldry,  is  made 
obrious  by  a  glance  from  the  known  gravity  of  Hesiod's  "Descent  of 
Tbeieos  and  Pirithous  into  Hades,''  to  Lucian's  "  Kataplous,"  which  re- 
presents the  cobbler  Mycillus  leaping  from  the  banks  of  the  Styx,  swim- 
ming after  Charon's  boat,  climbing  into  it  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 


■  DfiL  Zll.  »  Tnse.  Quest  Ub  i.  cap.  17.  M  MUller,  Greek  Uteratiire,  ch.  yL 
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tyrant  Megapenthes  and  tormenting  him  the  whole  way.  Pliny,  in  his 
Natural  Hi»tory,  affirms  that  death  is  an  everlasting  sleep.**  The  whole 
great  sect  of  the  Epicureans  united  in  supporting  that  helief  by  the 
combined  force  of  ridicule  and  argument.  Their  views  are  the  most  fully 
and  ably  defended  by  the  consummate  Lucretius,  in  his  masterly  poem  on 
the  "Nature  of  Things."  Horace,"  Juvenal,"  Persius,*  concur  in  scout- 
ing at  the  tales  which  once,  when  recited  on  the  stage,  had  made  vast 
audiences  perceptibly  tremble.*  And  Cicero  asks,  "  What  old  woman  is 
so  insane  as  to  fear  these  things  7"*^ 

There  were  two  classes  of  persons  who  sought  diflferently  to  free  man- 
kind from  the  terrors  which  had  invested  the  whole  prospect  of  death 
and  another  world.  The  first  were  the  materialists,  who  endeavored  to 
prove  that  death  was  to  man  the  absolute  end  of  every  thing.  Secondly, 
there  were  the  later  Platonists,  who  maintained  that  this  world  is  the 
only  Hades,  that  heaven  is  our  home,  that  all  death  is  ascent  to  better 
life.  "To  remain  on  high  with  the  gods  is  life;  to  descend  into  this 
world  is  death,  a  descent  into  Orcus,"  they  said.  The  following  couplet, 
of  an  unknown  date,  is  translated  from  the  Greek  Anthology : — 

**  Diogenes,  whoee  tub  atood  by  the  road, 
Now,  being  dead,  baa  the  atara  for  hia  abode." 

Macrobius  writes,  in  his  commentary  on  the  "  Dream  of  Scipio,"  "Here, 
on  efirth,  is  the  cavern  of  Dis,  the  infernal  region.  The  river  of  oblivion 
is  the  wandering  of  the  mind  forgetting  the  majesty  of  its  former  life 
and  thinking  a  residence  in  the  body  the  only  life.  Phlegethon  is  the 
tires  of  wrath  and  desire.  Acheron  is  retributive  sadness.  Cocytus  is 
wailing  tears.  Styx  is  the  whirlpool  of  hatreds.  The  vulture  eternally 
tearing  the  liver  is  the  torment  of  an  evil  conscience.*'* 

To  the  ancient  Greek  in  general, death  was  a  sad  doom.  When  he  lost 
a  friend,  he  sighed  a  melancholy  farewell  after  him  to  the  faded  shore 
of  ghosts.  Summoned  himself,  he  departed  with  a  lingering  look  at  the 
sun,  and  a  tearful  adieu  to  the  bright  day  and  the  green  earth.  To  the 
Roman,  death  was  a  grim  reality.  To  meet  it  himself  he  girded  up  his 
loins  with  artificial  firmness.  But  at  its  ravages  among  his  friends  he 
wailed  in  anguished  abandonment.  To  his  dying  vision  there  was  indeed 
a  future ;  but  shapes  of  distrust  and  shadow  stood  upon  its  disconsolate 
borders ;  and,  when  the  prospect  had  no  horror,  he  still  shrank  from  it« 
poppied  gloom. 


••  Lib.  U.  cap.  7.  ft7  Lib.  i.  epiat.  16.  wSat-II.  "•SatH. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

MOHAMMEDAN   DOCTaiNE  OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

IsLAJi  has  been  a  mighty  power  in  the  earth  since  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century.  A  more  energetic  and  trenchant  faith  than  it  was  for  eight 
hundred  years  has  not  appeared  among  men.  Finally  expelled  from  its 
.«Lirtling  encampments  in  Spain  and  the  Archipelago,  it  still  rules  with 
tenacious  hold  over  Turkey,  a  part  of  Tartary,  Palestine,  Persia,  Arabia, 
.ind  large  portions  of  Africa.  At  this  moment,  as  to  adherence  and 
infinence,  it  is  subordinate  only  to  the  two  foremost  religious  systems 
in  the  world, — Buddhism  and  Christianity.  The  dogmatic  structure  of 
Islam  as  a  theology  and  its  practical  power  as  an  experimental  religion 
(•fier  a  problem  of  the  gravest  interest.  But  we  must  hasten  on  to  give 
in  expoaition  of  merely  those  elements  in  it  which  are  connected  with 
Its  doctrine  of  a  foture  Hfe. 

It  is  a  matter  of  entire  notoriety  that  there  is  but  the  least  amount 
of  originality  in  the  tenets  of  the  Mohammedan  faith.  The  blending 
u^gether  of  those  tenets  was  distinctive,  the  unifying  soul  breathed  into 
tht^m  was  a  new  creation,  and  the  great  aim  to  which  the  whole  was 
Ribordinated  was  peculiar;  but  the  component  doctrines  themselves, 
with  slight  exception,  existed  before  as  avow^ed  principles  in  the  various 
^ynems  of  belief  and  practice  that  prevailed  around.  Mohammed 
adopted  many  of  the  notions  and  customs  of  the  pagan  Arabs,  the 
0(rntral  dogma  of  the  Jews  as  to  the  unity  of  God,  most  of  the  tradi- 
iums  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  innumerable  fanciful  conceits  of  the 
Rabbins,*  whole  doctrines  of  the  Magians  with  their  details,  some  views 
f»f  the  Gnostics,  and  extensive  portions  of  a  corrupted  Christianity, 
grouping  them  together  with  many  modifications  of  his  own,  and  such 
additions  as  his  genius  afforded  and  his  exigencies  required.  The  motley 
•tmngcly  results  in  a  compact  and  systematic  working  faith. 

The  Islamites  are  divided  into  two  great  sects, — the  Sunnees  and  the 
.<heeahs.  The  Arabs,  Tartars,  and  Turks  are  Sunnees,  are  dominant  in 
combers  and  authority,  are  strict  literalists,  and  are  commonly  con- 
-idered  the  orthodox  believers.  The  Persians  are  Sheeahs,  are  inferior 
ia  point  of  numbers,  are  somewhat  freer  in  certain  interpretations, 
placing  a  mass  of  tradition,  like  the  Jewish  Mischna,  on  a  level  with  the 
Koran,'  and  are  usually  regarded  as  heretical.     To  apply  our  own  eccle- 


1  SabM  Abrabam  Geiger,  Prize  Eoay  npon  the  question,  propoaed  by  the  UnlTenity  of  Bunu, 
*Wm  hat  Sffuhuauied  aoa  dem  Judentham  aufgcnommen  ?** 
«  Venrtek,  n«aaiathm  c/t  the  Eheeah  TnuUtioos  of  Mohammod  in  the  Uylt-ul-Kuloob,  nuto  x. 
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siastical  phraseology  to  them,  the  latter  are  the  Moslem  Protestants,  the 
former  the  Moslem  Catholics.  Yet  in  relation  to  almost  every  thing 
which  should  seem  at  all  fundamental  or  vital  they  agree  in  their 
teachings.  Their  dififerences  in  general  are  upon  trivial  opinions,  or 
especially  upon  ritual  particulars.  For  instance,  the  Sheeahs  send  all 
the  Sunnees  to  hell  because  in  their  ablutions  they  wash  from  the  elbow 
to  the  finger-tips;  the  Sunnees  return  the  compliment  to  their  rival 
sectarists  because  they  wash  from  the  finger-tips  to  the  elbow.  Within 
these  two  grand  denominations  of  Sheeah  and  Sunnee  are  found  a  mul- 
titude of  petty  sects,  separated  from  each  other  on  various  questions  of 
speculative  faith  and  ceremonial  practice.  Some  take  the  Koran  alone, 
and  that  in  its  plain  literal  sense,  as  their  authority.  Others  read  the 
Koran  in  the  explanatory  light  of  a  vast  collection  of  parables,  proverbs, 
legends,  purporting  to  be  from  Mohammed.  There  is  no  less  than  a 
score  of  mystic  allegorizing  sects'  who  reduce  almost  every  thing  in  the 
Koran  to  symbol,  or  spiritual  signification,  and  some  of  whom — as  the 
Sufis — are  the  most  rapt  and  imaginative  of  all  the  enthusiastic  devotees 
in  the  world. 

A  cardinal  point  in  the  Mohammedan  faith  is  the  asserted  existence 
of  angels,  celestial  and  infernal.  Eblis  is  Satan.  He  was  an  angel  of 
lofty  rank ;  but  when  God  created  Adam  and  bade  all  the  angels  worship 
him,  Eblis  refused,  saying,  "I  was  created  of  fire,  he  of  clay:  I  am  more 
excellent  and  will  not  bow  to  him.''^  Upon  this  God  condemned  Eblis 
and  expelled  him  from  Paradise.  He  then  became  the  unappeasable  foe 
and  seducing  destroyer  of  men.  He  is  the  father  of  those  swarms  of 
jins,  or  evil  spirits,  who  crowd  all  hearts  and  space  with  temptations  and 
pave  the  ten  thousand  paths  to  hell  with  lures  for  men. 

The  next  consideration  preliminary  to  a  clear  exhibition  of  our  special 
subject,  is  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  the  imflinching  fatalism  which 
pervades  and  crowns  this  religion.  The  breath  of  this  appalling  faith  is 
saturated  with  fatality,  and  its  very  name  of  Isl^Un  means  "Submission.'* 
In  heaven  the  prophet  saw  a  prodigious  wax  tablet,  called  the  **  Pre- 
served Table,"  on  which  were  written  the  decrees  of  all  events  between 
the  morning  of  creation  and  the  day  of  judgment.  The  burning  core 
of  Mohammed's  preaching  was  the  proclamation  of  the  one  true  God 
whose  volition  bears  the  irresistible  destiny  of  the  universe;  and  in- 
separably associated  with  this  was  an  intense  hatred  of  idolatry,  fanned 
by  the  wings  of  God's  wrath  and  producing  a  fanatic  sense  of  a  divine 
I'ommissiQa  to  avenge  him  on  his  insulters  and  vindicate  for  him  his 
rightful  worship  from  every  nation.  There  is  an  apparent  conflict 
between  the  Mohammedan  representations  of  Ghxl's  absolute  predestina- 
tion of  all  things,  and  the  abundant  exhortations  to  all  men  to  accept  the 
true  t^iit)t  and  bring  forth  good  works,  and  thus  make  sure  of  an  accept- 
able account  in  the  day  of  judgment.    The  former  make  God's  irreversi- 

' '  liuretOll,  Mount  Lebanon,  voL  L  ch.  xt.       *  Sale*!  Tnailatkm  of  the  Konn,  ch.  tH. 
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Ue  will  mil  in  all.  The  Utter  seem  to  place  alternative  conditiona  be- 
lore  men,  and  to  imply  in  them  a  power  of  choice.  But  this  is  a  contra- 
diction inseparable  from  the  discussion  of  God's  infinite  sovereignty  and 
man*fl  xndividnal  freedom.  The  inconsistency  is  as  gross  in  Augustine 
and  CalTinism  as  it  is  in  the  Arabian  lawgiver  and  the  creed  of  the 
Sanoeea.  The  Koran,  instead  of  solving  the  difficulty,  boldly  outs  it,  and 
doM  that  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  thorough  Calvinist.  God  has 
rpsspectirely  elected  and  reprobated  all  the  destined  inhabitants  of 
JieaTen  and  hell,  unalterably,  independently  of  their  choice  or  action. 
At  the  same  time,  reception  of  the  true  faith,  and  a  life  conformed  to  it, 
are  rirtnally  neoeasary  for  salvation,  because  it  is  decreed  that  all  the 
efeft  ahall  profess  and  obey  the  true  faith.  Their  obedient  reception  of 
it  proves  them  to  be  elected.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  foreordained  that 
none  of  the  reprobate  shall  become  disciples  and  followers  of  the  Pro- 
phet. Their  r^ection  of  him,  their  wicked  misbelief,  is  the  evidence  of 
their  original  reprobation.  As  the  Koran  itself  expresses  it,  salvation  is 
for  *^' all  who  are  willing  to  be  warned;  but  they  shall  not  be  warned  un- 
less God  please:"^  ''all  who  shall  be  willing  to  walk  uprightly;  but  they 
.«hall  not  be  willing  unless  God  willeth."' 

But  aoch  fine-drawn  distinctions  are  easily  lost  from  sight  or  spurned 
in  the  eager  affray  of  affairs  and  the  imminent  straits  of  the  soul. 
While  in  dogma  and  theory  the  profession  of  an  orthodox  belief,  together 
vith  acrupulona  prayer,  &sting,  alms,  and  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  or 
die  afaeenoe  of  these  things,  simply  denotes  the  foregone  determinations 
•)f  God  in  regard  to  the  given  individuals,  in  practice  and  feeling  the 
omtrasted  beliefs  and  courses  of  conduct  are  held  to  obicdn  heaven  and 
helL  And  we  find,  accordingly,  that  Mohammed  spoke  as  if  God's 
primeval  ordination  had  fixed  all  things  forever,  whenever  he  wished  to 
awaken  in  his  followers  reckless  valor  and  implicit  submission.  "  Whole 
snnies  cannot  slay  him  who  is  fated  to  die  in  his  bed.''  On  the  contrary, 
when  he  sought  to  win  converts,  to  move  his  hearers  by  threatenings  and 
persoMdona,  he  spoke  as  if  every  thing  pertaining  to  human  weal  and 
woe,  present  and  future,  rested  on  conditions  within  the  choice  of  men. 
?Wt,  **  "There  is  but  one  God,  and  Mohammed  is  hb  prophet,'  and  heaven 
shall  be  your  portion ;  but  ding  to  your  delusive  errors,  and  you  shall  be 
companiona  of  the  infernal  fire."  Practically  speaking,  the  essence  of 
propagandiBt  Islam  was  a  sentiment  like  this.  All  men  who  do  not 
follow  Mohammed  are  accursed  misbelievers.  We  are  God's  chosen 
avengers,  the  commissioned  instruments  for  reducing  his  foes  to  submis- 
^cn.  Engaged  in  that  work,  the  hilts  of  all  our  scimitars  are  in  his 
hand.  He  snatches  his  servant-martyr  from  the  battle-field  to  heaven. 
runs  the  weapons  of  the  unbelievers  send  their  slain  to  paradise,  while 
the  weapons  of  the  believers  send  their  slain  to  hell.  Up,  then,  with 
the  crescent  banner,  and,  dripping  with  idolatrous  gore,  let  it  gleam  over 

•  Eomo,  ch.  Uxhr.  •  IbkL  oh.  IxjoL 
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mountain  and  plain  till  our  sickles  have  reaped  the  earth !  "  The  sworrl 
is  the  key  of  heaven  and  the  key  of  hell.  A  drop  of  hlood  shed  in  the 
cause  of  Allah,  a  night  spent  in  arms,  is  of  more  avail  than  two  months 
of  fasting  and  prayer.  Whoever  falls  in  hattle,  his  sins  are  forgiven.  In 
the  day  of  judgment  his  wounds  shall  be  resplendent  as  vermilion  and 
odoriferous  as  musk."''  An  infuriated  zeal  against  idolaters  and  un- 
believers inflamed  the  Moslem  heart,  a  fierce  martial  enthusiasm  filled 
the  Moslem  soul,  and  tangible  visions  of  paradise  and  hell  floated,  illu- 
minate, through  the  Moslem  imagination.  And  so  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  the  Caucasus,  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  Pyrenees,  the  polity  of 
Mohammed  overran  the  nations,  with  the  Koran  in  its  left  hand,  the 
exterminating  blade  in  its  right,  one  thunder-shout  still  breaking  from 
its  awful  lips: — "  Profess  IsISUn,  and  live,  with  the  clear  prospect  of  eternal 
bliss  beyond  life ;  r^'ect  it,  and  die,  with  the  full  certainty  of  eternal 
anguish  beyond  death."  When  the  crusading  Christians  and  the  Sara- 
cenic hosts  met  in  battle,  the  conflict  was  the  very  frenzy  of  fanaticism. 
"  There  the  question  of  salvation  or  damnation  lay  on  the  ground  between 
the  marshalled  armies,  to  be  fought  for  and  carried  by  the  stronger/' 
Christ  and  Allah  encountered,  and  the  endless  fate  of  their  opposed 
followers  hung  on  the  swift-turning  issue.  "  Never  have  the  appalling 
ideas  of  the  invisible  world  so  much  and  so  distinctly  mingled  with  the 
fury  of  mortal  strife  as  in  this  instance.  To  the  eyes  of  Turk  and  Arab 
the  smoke  of  the  infernal  pit  appeared  to  break  up  from  the  ground  in 
the  rear  of  the  infidel  lines.  As  the  squadrons  of  the  faithful  moved  on 
to  the  charge,  that  pit  yawned  to  receive  the  miscreant  host;  and  in 
chasing  the  foe  the  prophet's  champions  believed  they  were  driving 
their  antagonists  down  the  very  slopes  of  perdition.  When  at  lengtli 
steel  clashed  upon  steel  and  the  yell  of  death  shook  the  air,  the  strife 
was  not  so  much  between  arm  and  arm  as  between  spirit  and  spirit,  and 
each  deadly  thrust  was  felt  to  pierce  the  life  at  once  of  the  body  and  of 
the  soul."« 

That  terrible  superstition  prevails  almost  universally  among  the  Mus- 
sulmSlns,  designated  the  "  Beating  in  the  Sepulchre,"  or  the  examina- 
tion and  torture  of  the  body  in  the  grave.  As  soon  as  a  corpse  is 
interred,  two  black  and  livid  angels,  called  the  Examiners,  whose  names 
are  Munkeer  and  Nakeer,  appear,  and  order  the  dead  person  to  sit  up  and 
answer  certain  questions  as  to  his  faith.  If  he  give  satisfactory  replies, 
they  sufier  him  to  rest  in  peace,  refreshed  by  airs  from  paradise ;  but  if 
he  prove  to  have  been  an  unbeliever  or  heretic,  they  beat  him  on  the 
temples  with  iron  maces  till  he  roars  aloud  with  pain  and  terror.  They 
then  press  the  earth  on  the  body,  which  remains  gnawed  and  stung  by 
dragons  and  scorpions  until  the  last  day.  Some  sects  give  a  figurative 
explanation  of  these  circumstances.  The  utter  denial  of  the  whole 
representation  is  a  schismatic  peculiarity  of  the  sect  of  Motozallites. 

7  Qibbon,  DacUne  and  Fall  of  Borne,  ch.  1.  •  Tnjrlor,  Hirt.  of  FnpatidMii,  sect.  vSi. 
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Bat  dl  true  believers,  both  Sunnee  and  Sbeeah,  devoutly  accept  it  lite- 
rally. The  commentators  declare  that  it  is  implied  in  the  following  verse 
of  ihe  Koran  itself: — "  How,  therefore,  vrill  it  be  with  them  when  they 
die  uid  the  angels  shall  strike  their  faces  and  their  backs?''* 

The  intermediate  state  of  souls  from  the  time  of  death  mitil  the  resur- 
rection has  been  the  subject  of  extensive  speculation  and  argument 
vith  the  Islamites.  The  souls  of  the  prophets,  it  is  thought,  are  admitted 
directly  to  heaven.  The  souls  of  martyrs,  according  to  a  tradition  re- 
ceived from  Mohammed,  rest  in  heaven  in  the  crops  of  green  birds  who 
eat  of  the  fruits  and  drink  of  the  river^  there.  As  to  the  location  of  the 
iools  of  the  common  crowd  of  the  faithful,  the  conclusions  are  various. 
Some  maintain  that  they  and  the  souls  of  the  impious  alike  sleep  in  the 
du$t  until  the  end,  when  Israfil's  blasts  will  stir  them  into  life  to  be 
judged.  But  the  general  and  orthodox  impression  is  that  they  tarry  in 
one  of  the  heavens,  enjoying  a  preparatory  blessedness.  The  souls  of 
the  wicked,  it  is  commonly  held,  after  being  refused  a  place  in  the  tomb 
tnd  also  being  repulsed  from  heaven,  are  carried  down  to  the  lower 
abyss,  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon  under  a  green  rock,  or  into  the  jaw 
of  Eblis,  there  to  be  treated  with  foretastes  of  their  final  doom  until 
^tImmoned  to  the  judgment.'* 

A  very  prominent  doctrine  in  the  Moslem  creed  is  that  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body.  This  is  a  central  feature  in  the  orthodox  faith.  It 
ii  expounded  in  all  the  emphatic  details  of  its  gross  literality  by  their 
•othoritative  doctors,  and  is  dwelt  upon  with  unwearied  reiteration  by 
the  Koran.  True,  some  minor  heretical  sects  give  it  a  spiritual  inter- 
pretation ;  but  the  great  body  of  believers  accept  it  unhesitatingly  in  its 
most  physical  sha]>e.  The  intrinsic  unnaturalness  and  improbability  of 
the  dogma  were  evidently  felt  by  Mohammed  and  his  expositors ;  and  all 
Uie  more  they  8tK>ve  to  bolster  it  up  and  enforce  its  reception  by  vehe- 
ment affirmations  and  elaborate  illustrations.  In  the  second  chapter  of 
the  Koran  it  is  related  that,  in  order  to  remove  the  skepticism  of  Abraham 
»  to  the  resurrection,  God  wrought  the  miracle  of  restoring  four  birds 
which  had  been  cut  in  pieces  and  scattered.  In  chapter  seventh,  God 
lays,  "We  bring  rain  upon  a  withered  country  and  cause  the  fruits  to 
spring  forth.  Thus  will  we  bring  the  dead  from  their  graves."  The 
prt^het  frequently  rebukes  those  who  reject  this  belief.  '*  What  aileth 
them,  that  they  believe  not  the  resurrection  ?""  "  Is  not  He  who  created 
min  ahle  to  quicken  the  dead  ?"^'  "  The  scoffers  say,  *  Shall  we  be  raised 
^  life,  and  our  forefathers  too,  after  we  have  become  dust  and  bones  ? 
This  k  nothing  but  sorcery.' ""    First,  Israfil  will  blow  the  blast  of  con- 

steraation.    After  an  interval,  he  will  blow  the  blast  of  examination,  at 

vhich  all  creatures  will  die  and  the  material  universe  will  melt  in  horror. 

'Runily,  he  will  blow  the  blast  of  resurrection.    Upon  that  instant,  the 


*Ch.iML  i»8tle,Pr»liialiiai7Diicoor8e,Mct.U.  u  Ch.  Ixzxir. 
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assembled  souls  of  mankind  will  issue  fVom  his  trumpet,  like  a  swarm  of 
bees,  and  fill  the  atmosphere,  seeking  to  be  reunited  to  their  former 
bodies,  which  will  then  be  restored,  even  to  their  very  hairs. 

The  day  of  judgment  immediately  follows.  This  is  the  dreadful  day 
for  which  all  other  days  were  made ;  and  it  will  come  with  blackness  and 
consternation  to  unbdkivcfB  and  evil-doers,  but  with  peace  and  delight 
to  the  ikithful.  The  total  race  of  man  will  be  gathered  in  one  place. 
Mohammed  will  first  advance  in  front,  to  the  right  hand,  as  intercessor 
for  the  professors  of  Islam.  The  preceding  prophets  will  appear  with 
their  followers.  Gabriel  will  hold  suspended  a  balance  so  stupendous 
that  one  scale  will  cover  paradise,  the  other  hell.  "  Hath  the  news  of 
the  overwhelming  day  of  judgment  reached  thee  ?""  "  Whoever  hath 
wrought  either  good  or  evil  of  the  weight  of  an  ant  shall  in  that  day 
behold  the  same.''^*  An  infallible  scrutiny  shall  search  and  weigh  every 
man's  deeds,  and  exact  justice  shall  be  done,  and  no  foreign  help  can 
avail  any  one.  "One  soul  shall  not  be  able  to  obtain  any  thing  in 
behalf  of  another  soul.""  "Every  man  of  them  on  that  day  shall 
have  business  enough  of  his  own  to  employ  his  thoughts.""  In  all  the 
Mohammedan  representations  of  this  great  trial  'and  of  the  principles 
which  determine  its  decisions,  no  reference  is  made  to  the  doctrine  of 
predestination,  but  all  turns  on  strict  equity.  Reckoning  a  reception  or 
rejection  of  the  true  faith  as  a  crowning  merit  or  demerit,  the  only 
question  is,  Do  his  good  works  outweigh,  by  so  much  as  a  hair,  his  evil 
works  ?  If  so,  he  goes  to  the  right ;  if  not,  he  must  take  the  left.  The 
solitary  trace  of  fatalism>-or  rather  favoritism — is  this :  that  no  idolater, 
once  in  hell,  can  ever  possibly  be  released,  while  no  Islamite,  however 
wicked,  can  be  damned  eternally.  The  punishment  of  unbelievers  is 
everlasting,  that  of  believers  limited.  The  opposite  of  this  opinion  is  a 
great  heresy  with  the  generality  of  the  Moslems.  Some  say  the  judg- 
ment will  require  but  the  twinkling  of  an  eye ;  others  that  it  will  occupy 
fifty  thousand  years,  during  which  time  the  sun  will  be  drawn  from  its 
sheath  and  bum  insufferably,  and  the  wicked  will  stand  looking  up, 
their  feet  shod  with  shoes  of  fire,  and  their  skulls  boiling  like  pots.  At 
last,  when  sentence  has  been  passed  on  them,  all  souls  are  forced  to  try 
the  passage  of  al  Sirat,  a  bridge  thinner  than  a  hair,  sharper  than  a  razor, 
and  hotter  than  flame,  spanning  in  one  frail  arch  the  immeasurable 
distance,  directly  over  hell,  from  earth  to  paradise.  Some  afiect  a  meta- 
phorical solution  of  this  air-«evering  causeway,  and  take  it  merely  as  a 
symbol  of  the  true  Sirat,  or  bridge  of  this  world, — ^namely,  the  true  faith 
and  obedience;  but  every  orthodox  Mussulman  firmly  holds  it  as  a 
physical  fact  to  be  surmounted  in  the  last  day.'*  Mohammed  leading 
the  way,  the  faithful  and  righteous  will  traverse  it  with  ease  and  as 
quickly  as  a  fiash  of  lightning.    The  thin  edge  broadens  beneath  their 
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<t<epe,  the  sarrounding  support  of  convoying  angels'  wings  hides  the  fire- 
Uke  below  from  their  sight,  and  they  are  swiftly  enveloped  in  paradise. 
Bat  as  the  infidel  with  his  evil  deeds  essays  to  cross,  thorns  entangle 
his  steps,  the  lurid  glare  beneath  blinds  him,  and  he  soon  topples  over 
and  whirls  into  the  blazing  abyss.  In  Dr.  Frothingham's  fine  translation 
from  RUckert, — 

"When  the  wicked  o*er  It  ipMS,  atondi  the  bridge  all  ■pttUlnff; 
And  hia  mind  bcwflder'd  f^ro^n,  and  bU  vj9  ■winu  darkUng. 
Wekenio^  giddjring,  then  comoe  in,  with  a  deadly  frif^i, 
Ifemory  of  all  Ids  sin,  nuhing  on  his  sight. 
Bat  when  forward  titept  thejnst,  he  is  safe  e'en  here: 
Bound  him  gathers  holy  trust,  and  drives  back  his  ftar. 
Sadi  good  deed  *s  a  mist,  that  wide,  golden  borders  gets ; 
And  for  him  the  bridge,  each  side,  shines  with  parapets." 

Between  hell  and  paradise  is  an  impassable  wall, — al  Ar&f, — separating 
The  tormented  from  the  happy,  and  covered  with  those  souls  whose  good 
works  exactly  counterpoise  their  evil  works,  and  who  are,  consequently, 
fitt<^  for  neither  place.  The  prophet  and  his  expounders  have  much  to 
-^av  of  this  narrow  intermediate  abode.'*  Its  lukewarm  denizens  are  con- 
K^mptaonslj  spoken  df.  It  is  said  that  Arftf  seems  hell  to  the  blessed 
hat  paradise  to  the  damned ;  for  does  not  every  thing  depend  on  the 
I^nt  of  view? 

The  Mohammedan  descriptions  of  the  doom  of  the  wicked,  the  tor- 
ments of  hell,  are  constantly  repeated  and  are  copious  and  vivid.  Refer- 
ence to  chapter  and  verse  would  be  superfluous,  since  almost  every  pago 
of  the  Koran  abounds  in  such  tints  and  tones  as  the  following.  "  The 
unbelievers  shall  be  companions  of  hell-fire  forever."  **  Those  who  dis- 
Wlieve  we  will  surely  cast  to  be  broiled  in  hell-fire :  so  often  as  their 
%kins  shall  be  well  burned  we  will  give  them  other  skins  in  exchange, 
that  they  may  taste  the  sharper  torment."  "  I  will  fill  hell  entirely  full 
of  genii  and  men."  "  They  shall  be  dragged  on  their  faces  into  hell,  and 
it  shall  be  said  unto  them,  *  Taste  ye  that  torment  of  hell-fire  which  ye 
rejected  as  a  falsehood.' "  "  The  unbelievers  shall  be  driven  into  hell  by 
troops."  •*  They  shall  be  taken  by  the  forelocks  and  the  feet  and  fiung 
into  hell,  where  they  shall  drink  scalding  water."  "  Their  only  enteiv 
uinment  shall  be  boiling  water,  and  they  shall  be  fuel  for  hell."  "  The 
-moke  of >  hell  shall  cast  forth  sparks  as  big  as  towers,  resembling  yellow 
I -amels  in  color."  "  They  who  believe  not  shall  have  garments  of  fire 
fitted  on  them,  and  they  shall  be  beaten  with  maces  of  red-hot  iron." 
"  The  true  believers,  lying  on  couches,  shall  look  down  upon  the  infidels 
in  hell  and  laugh  them  to  scorn." 

There  is  a  tradition  that  a  door  shall  be  shown  the  damned  opening 
into  paradise,  but  when  they  approach  it,  it  shall  be  suddenly  shut,  and 
the  believers  within  will  laugh.  Pitiless  and  horrible  as  these  expres- 
^oQs  horn  the  Koran  are,  they  are  merciful  compared  with  the  pictures 

»  Konn,  eh.  tUL    fiato,  PreUmlnaiy  IMsoonzss^  p.  Uft. 
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in  the  later  traditions,  of  women  suspended  by  their  hair,  their  brains 
boiling,  suspended  by  their  tongues,  molten  copper  poured  down  their 
throats,  boimd  hands  and  feet  and  devoured  piecemeal  by  scorpions, 
hung  up  by  their  heels  in  flaming  furnaces  and  their  flesh  cut  off  on  all 
sides  with  scissors  of  fire.^  Their  popular  teachings  divide  hell  into 
seven  stories,  sunk  one  under  another.  The  first  and  mildest  is  for  the 
wicked  among  the  true  believers.  The  second  is  assigned  to  the  Jews.  The 
third  is  the  special  apartment  of  the  Christians.  The  fourth  is  allotte<i 
to  the  Sabians,  the  fifth  to  the  Magians,  and  the  sixth  to  the  most  aban- 
doned idolaters ;  but  the  seventh — the  deepest  and  worst — ^belongs  to  the 
hypocrites  of  all  religions.  The  first  hell  shall  finally  be  emptied  and  de- 
stroyed, on  the  release  of  the  wretched  believers  there ;  but  all  the  other 
hells  will  retain  their  victims  eternally. 

If  the  visions  of  hell  which  filled  the  fancies  of  the  faithftil  were  mate- 
rial and  glowing,  equally  so  were  their  conceptions  of  paradise.  On  this 
world  of  the  blessed  were  lavished  all  the  charms  so  fascinating  to  the 
Oriental  luxuriousness  of  sensual  languor,  and  which  the  poetic  Oriental 
imagination  knew  so  well  how  to  depict.  As  soon  as  the  righteous  have 
passed  Sirat,  they  obtain  the  first  taste  of  their  approaching  felicity  by  a 
refreshing  draught  from  "  Mohammed's  Pond."  This  is  a  square  lake,  a 
month's  journey  in  circuit,  its  wat«r  whiter  than  milk  or  silver  and  more 
fragrant  than  to  be  comparable  to  any  thing  known  by  mortals.  As  many 
cups  are  set  around  it  as  there  are  stars  in  the  firmament ;  and  whoever 
drinks  from  it  will  never  thirst  more.  Then  comes  paradise, — an  ecstatic 
dream  of  pleasure,  filled  with  sparkling  streams,  honeyed  fountains, 
shady  groves,  precious  stones,  all  flowers  and  fruits,  blooming  youths, 
circulating  goblets,  black-eyed  houris,  incense,  brilliant  birds,  delight- 
some music,  unbroken  peace.**  A  Sheeah  tradition  makes  the  prophet 
promise  to  Ali  twelve  palaces  in  paradise,  built  of  gold  and  silver  bricks 
laid  in  a  cement  of  musk  and  amber.  The  pebbles  around  them  are  dia- 
monds and  rubies,  the  earth  saffron,  its  hillocks  camphor.  Hivers  of 
honey,  wine,  milk,  and  water  flow  through  the  court  of  each  palace, 
their  banks  adorned  with  various  resplendent  trees,  interspersed  witlj 
bowers  consisting  each  of  one  hollow  transparent  pearl.  In  each  of  these 
bowers  is  an  emerald  throne,  with  a  houri  upon  it  arrayed  in  seventy 
green  robes  and  seventy  yellow  robes  of  so  fine  a  texture,  and  she  Iier- 
self  BO  transparent,  that  the  marrow  of  her  ankle,  notwithstanding  robe*?, 
flesh,  and  bone,  is  as  distinctly  visible  as  a  flame  in  a  glass  vessel.  £a(*h 
houri  has  seventy  locks  of  hair,  every  one  under  the  care  of  a  maid,  w)io 
l)erfiimes  it  with  a  censer  which  God  has  made  to  smoke  with  inceni^e 
without  the  presence  of  fire ;  and  no  mortal  has  ever  breathed  such  frai- 
grance  as  is  there  exhaled." 

Such  a  doctrine  of  the  future  life  as  that  here  set  forth,  it  is  plain,  was 
strikingly  adapted  to  win  and  work  fervidly  on  the  minds  of  the  imagina- 
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tire,  voloptuous,  indolent,  passionate  races  of  the  Orient.  It  possesses  a 
nucleus  of  jnst  and  natural  moral  oonviction  and  sentiment,  around 
which  is  grouped  a  composite  of  a  score  of  superstitions  afloat  before  the 
rise  of  Islam^  set  off  with  the  arbitrary  drapery  of  a  poetic  fancy,  colored 
by  the  peculiar  idiosyncrasies  of  Mohammed,  emphasized  to  suit  his  spe- 
cial ends^  and  all  inflamed  with  a  vindictive  and  propagandist  animus. 
Any  word  further  in  explanation  of  the  origin,  or  in  refutation  of  the 
>oundness,  of  this  system  of  belief— once  so  imminently  aggressive  and 
&tin  so  widely  established — ^would  seem  to  be  superfluous. 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

EXPLANATORY  SURVEY  OF  THE   FIELD  AND  ITS  MYTHS. 

SrBVKTncG  the  thought  of  mankind  upon  the  subject  of  a  future  life, 
as  thus  fiur  examined,  one  can  hardly  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  multi' 
tudinoas  variety  of  opinions  and  pictures  it  presents.  Whence  and  how 
arose  thb  heterogeneous  mass  of  notions  ? 

In  oonsequence  of  the  endowments  with  which  God  has  created  man, 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  arises  as  a  normal  fact  in  the  develop- 
ment of  his  experience.  But  the  forms  and  accompaniments  of  the 
doctrine,  the  immense  diversity  of  drees  and  colors  it  appears  in,  are 
sobyect  to  all  the  laws  and  accidents  that  mould  and  clothe  the  pro- 
ducts within  any  other  department  of  thought  and  literature.  We  must 
refer  the  ethnic  conceptions  of  a  future  state  to  the  same  sources  to 
which  other  portions  of  poetry  and  philosophy  are  referred, — ^namely,  to 
the  acdon  of  sentiment,  fieuicy,  and  reason,  first;  then  to  the  further 
action,  reaction,  and  interaction  of  the  pictures,  dogmas,  and  reasonings 
of  authoritative  poets,  priests,  and  philosophers  on  one  side,  and  of  the 
f«eling,  €uth,  and  thought  of  credulous  multitudes  and  docile  pupils  on 
the  other.  In  the  light  of  these  great  centres  of  intellectual  activity, 
parents  of  inteUectual  products,  there  is  nothing  pertaining  to  the  sub- 
ject before  us,  however  curious,  which  may  not  be  intelligibly  explained, 
seen  naturally  to  spring  out  of  certain  conditions  of  man's  mind  and 
experience  as  related  with  the  life  of  society  and  the  phenomena  of  the 
world. 

80  &r  as  the  views  of  the  future  life  set  forth  in  the  religions  of  the 
ancient  nations  constitute  systematically  developed  and  arranged  schemes 
of  doctrine  and  symbol,  the  origin  of  them  therefore  needs  no  further 
exphmatacm  than  is  famished  by  a  contemplation  of  the  regulated  exer^ 
dae  d  the  speculative  and  imaginative  faculties.     But  so  &r  as  those 
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repreBentations  contain  unique,  grotesque,  isolated  particulars,  their  pro- 
duction is  accounted  for  by  this  general  law : — In  the  early  stages  of 
human  culture,  when  the  natural  sensibilities  are  intensely  prepon- 
derant in  power,  and  the  critical  judgment  is  in  abeyance,  whatever 
strongly  moves  the  soul  causes  a  poetical  secretion  on  the  part  of  the 
imagination.^  Thus  the  rainbow  is  personified ;  a  waterfall  is  supposed 
to  be  haunted  by  spiritual  beings ;  a  volcano  with  fiery  crater  is  seen  as 
a  Cyclops  with  one  flaming  eye  in  the  centre  of  his  forehead.  This  law 
holds  not  only  in  relation  to  impressive  objects  or  appearances  in  nature, 
but  also  in  relation  to  occurrences,  traditions,  usages.  In  this  way 
innumerable  myths  arise,— explanatory  or  amplifying  thoughts  secreted 
by  the  stimulated  imagination  and  then  narrated  as  events.  Sometimes 
these  tales  are  given  and  received  in  good  faith  for  truth,  as  Grote 
abundantly  proves  in  his  volume  on  Legendary  Greece ;  sometimes  they 
are  clearly  the  gleeful  play  of  the  fancy,  as  when  it  ia  said  that  the  hated 
infant  Herakles  having  been  put  to  Hera's  breast  as  she  lay  asleep  in 
heaven,  she,  upon  waking,  thrust  him  away,  and  the  lacteal  fluid,  stream- 
ing athwart  the  firmament,  originated  the  Milky  Way !  To  apply  this 
law  to  our  special  subject :  What  would  be  likely  to  work  more  power- 
fully on  the  minds  of  a  crude,  sensitive  people,  in  an  early  stage  of  the 
world,  with  no  elaborate  discipline  of  religious  thought,  than  the  facts 
and  phenomena  of  death?  Plainly,  around  this  centre  there  must  be 
deposited  a  vast  quantity  of  ideas  and  fantasies.  The  task  is  to  discrimi- 
nate them,  trace  their  individual  origin,  and  classify  them. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  diflScult  questions  connected  with  the 
subject  before  us  is  this: — ^What,  in  any  given  time  and  place,  were  the 
limits  of  the  popular  belief?  How  much  of  the  current  representations 
in  relation  to  another  Hfe  were  held  as  strict  verity?  What  portions 
were  regarded  as  fable  or  symbolism  ?  It  is  obvious  enough  that  among 
the  civilized  nations  of  antiquity  the  distinctions  of  literal  statement, 
allegory,  historic  report,  embellished  legend,  satire,  poetic  creation,  phi- 
losophical hypothesis,  religious  myth,  were  more  or  less  generally  known. 
.  For  example,  when  .^schylus  makes  one  of  his  characters  say,  "  Yonder 
comes  a  herald :  so  Dust,  Clay's  thirsty  sister,  tells  me,"  the  personifies^ 
tion,  unquestionably,  was  as  purposed  and  conscious  as  it  is  when  a  poet 
in  the  nineteenth  century  says,  "Thirst  dived  from  the  brazen  glare  of  the 
sky  and  clutched  me  by  the  throat."  So,  too,  when  Homer  describes  the 
bag  of  iBolus,  the  winds,  in  possession  of  the  sailors  on  board  Ulysses'  ship. 
the  half-humorous  allegory  cannot  be  mistaken  for  religious  faith.  It  is 
equally  obvious  that  these  distinctions  were  not  always  carefully  observed, 
but  were  often  confounded.  Therefore,  in  respect  to  the  faith  of  prinxi- 
tive  times,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  broad,  fixed  lines  and  say  con- 
clusively that  all  on  this  side  was  consciously  considered  as  fanciful  play 
or  emblem,  all  cm  that  side  as  earnest  &oi.    Each  particular  in  each  case 
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must  be  examined  by  itself  and  be  decided  on  its  own  merits  by  the  light 
snd  weight  of  the  moral  probabilities.  For  example,  if  there  was  any 
historic  basis  for  the  myth  of  Herakles  dragging  Cerberus  out  of  Hades, 
it  was  that  this  hero  forcibly  entered  the  Mysteries  and  dragged  out  to 
light  the  enactor  of  the  part  of  the  three-headed  dog.  The  aged  North- 
man, committing  martial  suicide  rather  than  die  in  his  peaceful  bed, 
undoubtedly  accepted  the  ensanguined  picture  of  Valhalla  as  a  truth. 
Virgil,  dismissing  iEneas  from  the  Tartarean  realm  through  "  the  ivory 
gate  by  which  fidse  dreams  and  fictitious  visions  are  wont  to  issue/' 
plainly  wroaght  as  a  poet  on  imaginative  materials. 

It  should  be  recollected  that  most  of  the  early  peoples  had  no  rigid 
formularies  of  faith  like  the  Christian  creeds.  The  writings  preserved  to 
05  are  often  rather  fragments  of  individual  speculations  and  hopes  than 
rehearsals  of  public  dogmas.  Plato  is  far  irom  revealing  the  contem- 
poraneous belief  of  Greece  in  the  sense  in  which  Thomas  Aquinas  reveals 
the  contemporaneous  belief  of  Christendom.  In  Egypt,  Persia,  Rome, — 
among  every  cultured  people, — there  were  different  classes  of  minds, — 
the  pbHosophers,  the  priests,  the  poets,  the  warriors,  the  common  multi- 
tude,— whose  Diodea  of  thinking  were  in  contrast,  whose  methods  of  inter- 
preting their  ancestral  traditions  and  the  phenomena  of  human  destiny 
were  widely  apart,  whose  respective  beliefs  had  far  different  boundaries. 
The  openly  skeptical  Euripides  and  Lucian  are  to  be  borne  in  mind  as 
well  as  the  apparently  credulous  Hesiod  and  Homer.  Of  course  the 
Fables  of  .^sop  were  not  literally  credited.  Neither,  as  a  general  thing, 
were  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid.  With  the  ancients,  while  there  was  a 
general  national  cast  of  faith,  there  were  likewise  varieties  of  individual 
and  sectarian  belief  and  unbelief,  skepticism  and  credulity,  solemn  reason 
and  recreative  fancy. 

The  people  of  Ljrstra,  as  we  read  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  actually 
thought  Barnabas  and  Paul  were  Zeus  and  Hermes,  and  brought  oxen 
and  garlands  to  offsr  them  the  sacrifices  appropriate  to  those  deities. 
Pebqfltratns  obtained  rule  over  Athens  by  dressing  a  stately  woman,  by 
the  name  of  Phyd,  as  Athene,  and  passing  off  her  commands  as  those  of 
the  tutelary  goddess.  Herodotus  ridicules  the  people  for  unsuspiciously 
accepting  her.*  The  incredibleness  of  a  doctrine  is  no  obstacle  to  a 
popular  belief  in  it.  Whosoever  thinks  of  the  earnest  reception  of  the 
dogma  of  transubstantiation — the  conversion  of  a  grain  of  wheat  into  the 
infinite  Ood — by  nearly  three-quarters  of  Christendom  at  this  moment, 
must  permit  the  paradox  to  pass  unchallenged.  Doubtless  the  closing  eyo 
of  many  an  expiring  Greek  reflected  the  pitiless  old  oarsman  plying  his 
frat-oold  boat  across  the  Stygian  ferry,  an^  his  failing  ear  caught  the 
rush  of  the  Phlegethonian  surge.  It  is  equally  certain  that,  at  the  same 
tone,  many  another  laughed  at  these  things  as  childish  fictions,  fitted 
only  to  scare  "  the  baby  of  a  girl." 
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Stricken  memory,  yearning  emotion,  kindled  fancy,  a  sensitive  and 
timorous  observation  of  natural  phenomena, — ^rustling  leaves,  wavering 
shadows,  apparent  effects  of  unknown  causes,— each  is  a  superstitious 
mother  of  beliefs.  The  Sonora  Indians  say  that  departed  souls  dwell 
among  the  caves  and  rocks  of  the  cliffs,  and  that  the  echoes  often  heard 
there  are  their  voices,  Ruskin  suggests  that  the  cause  of  the  Greeks  sur- 
rounding the  lower-world  residence  of  Persephone  with  poplar  groves  was 
that  **  the  frailness,  fragility,  and  inconstancy  of  the  lea^e  of  the  pop- 
lar-tree resembled  the  fancied  ghost-people."  We  can  very  easily  imagine 
how,  in  the  breeze  at  the  entrance  to  some  subterranean  descent, — 

^AghoBtlyrank 
Of  poplars,  likA  a  halted  train  of  ahadea, 
Trembled.** 

The  operations  of  fierce  passions,  hate,  fright,  and  rage,  in  a  brain  boil- 
ing with  blood  and  fire,  make  pictures  which  the  savage  afterwards  holds 
in  remembrance  as  facts.  He  does  not  by  reflection  consciously  distiii- 
guish  the  internal  acts  and  sights  of  the  mind  from  objective  verities. 
Barbarians — as  travellers  and  psychologists  have  repeatedly  observed — 
usually  pay  great  attention  to  the  vagaries  of  madmen,  the  doings  and 
utterances  of  the  insane.  These  persons  are  regarded  as  possessed  by 
higher  beings.  Their  words  are  oracles:  the  horrible  shapes,  the  gro- 
tesque scenes,  which  their  disordered  and  inflamed  Acuities  conjure  up, 
are  eagerly  caught  at,  and  such  accounts  of  them  as  they  are  able  to 
make  out  are  treasured  up  as  revelations.  This  fact  is  of  no  slight  im- 
portance as  an  element  in  the  hinting  basis  of  the  beliefs  of  uncultivated 
tribes.  Many  a  vision  of  delirium,  many  a  raving  medley  of  insanity, 
has  been  accepted  as  truth.'  Another  phenomenon,  closely  allied  to  the 
former,  has  wrought  in  a  similar  manner  and  still  more  widely.  It  has 
been  a  common  superstition  with  barbarous  nations  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  from  Timbuctoo  to  Siberia,  to  suppose  that  dreams  are  real  adven- 
tures which  the  soul  passes  through,  flying  abroad  while  the  body  lies, 
a  dormant  shell,  wrapped  in  slumber.  The  power  of  this  influence  in 
nourishing  a  copious  credulity  may  easily  be  imagined. 

The  origin  of  many  notions  touching  a  future  state,  found  in  literature, 
is  to  be  traced  to  those  rambling  thoughts  and  poetic  reveries  with  which 
even  the  most  philosophical  minds,  in  certain  moods,  indulge  them- 
selves. For  example.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  **  doubts  whether  there  be  not 
superior  intelligencies  who,  subject  to  the  Supreme,  oversee  and  control 
the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies."  And  Goethe,  filled  with  sorrow 
by  the  death  of  Wieland,  musing  on  the  fate  of  his  departed  friend, 
solemnly  surmised  that  he  had  become  the  soul  of  a  world  in  some  far 
realm  of  space.  The  same  mental  exercises  which  supply  the  barbarian 
superstitions  reappear  in  disciplined  minds,  on  a  higher  plane  and  in 
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more  refined  fonxis.  Culture  and  science  do  not  deliver  us  from  all  illu- 
sion  and  secure  us  sober  yiews  oonformed  to  fact.  Still,  what  we  think 
amid  the  solid  reaUtiea  of  waking  life,  fancy  in  her  sleep  disjointedly  re- 
verberates from  hollow  fields  of  dream.  The  metaphysician  or  theologian, 
instead  of  resting  contented  with  mere  snatches  and  glimpses,  sets  him- 
self deliberately  to  reason  out  a  complete  theory.  In  these  elaborate 
efforts  many  an  opinion  and  metaphor,  plausible  or  absurd,  sweet  or  dire- 
ful, is  bom  and  takes  its  place.  There  is  in  the  human  mind  a  natural 
passion  for  congruity  and  completeness, — a  passion  extremely  fertile  in 
oomplementary  products.  For  example,  the  early  Jewish  notion  of  lite- 
rally sitting  down  at  table  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob,  in  the 
resurrection,  was  gradually  developed  by  accretion  of  assisting  particulars 
into  all  the  details  of  a  consummate  banquet,  at  which  Leviathan  was  to 
be  the  fish.  Behemoth  the  roast,  and  so  on.^  In  the  construction  of  doc- 
trines or  of  discourses,  one  thought  suggests,  one  premise  or  conclusion 
necessitates,  another.  This  genetic  application  is  sometimes  plainly  to 
be  seen  even  in  parts  of  incoherent  schemes.  For  instance,  the  concep- 
tion that  man  has  returned  into  this  life  from  anterior  experiences  of  it 
is  met  by  the  opposing  fact  that  he  does  not  remember  any  preceding 
career.  The  explanatory  idea  is  at  once  hit  upon  of  a  fountain  of 
obHTion — a  river  Lethe — from  which  the  disembodied  soul  drinks  ere  it 
reappears.  Once  establish  in  the  popular  imagination  the  conception  of 
the  Olympian  synod  of  gods,  and  a  thousand  dramatic  tales  of  action 
and  adventure,  appropriate  to  the  characters  of  the  divine  personages, 
will  inevitably  follow. 

The  interest,  cunning,  and  authority  of  priesthoods  are  another  source 
of  prevailing  opinions  concerning  a  life  to  come.  Many  nations,  early 
and  late,  have  been  quite  under  the  spiritual  direction  of  priests,  and 
have  believed  almost  every  thing  they  said.  Numerous  motives  conspire  to 
make  the  priest  concoct  fictions  and  exert  his  power  to  gain  credence  for 
them.  He  must  have  an  alluringly-colored  elysium  to  reward  his  obedient 
disciples.  When  his  teachings  are  rejected  and  his  authority  mocked, 
hLs  claiss-isolation  and  incensed  pride  find  a  natural  satisiaction  in  threat- 
ening the  reprobate  aliens  that  a  rain  of  fire  will  one  day  wash  them 
down  the  smoking  gulfs  of  sulphur.  The  Maronites,  a  sect  of  Catholic 
Christians  in  Syria,  purchase  of  their  priests  a  few  yards  of  land  in 
heaven,  to  secure  a  residence  there  when  they  die.*  The  Siamese 
Buddhists  accumulate  silver  and  bury  it  in  secret,  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  soul  during  its  wandering  in  the  separate  state.  "This  foolish 
opinion  robs  the  state  of  immense  sums.  The  lords  and  rich  men  erect 
pyramids  over  these  treasures,  and  for  their  greater  security  place  them 
ia  charge  of  the  taiapoins!"*  When,  for  some  reason  or  other,— either  as  a 
matter  of  neatness  and  convenience,  or  as  a  preventive  of  mutual  claw- 

*  Oorrodi,  G«0ch.  dM  ChlliMmiu,  th.  I.  alMchn.  15 :  Qastnuihl  des  Lerlathan. 
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ing,  or  for  some  to  us  unimaginable  end, — the  authoritative  Skald  wished 
to  induce  the  Northmen  to  keep  their  nails  close-cut,  he  devised  the 
awful  myth  of  the  ship  Nagelfra,  and  made  his  raw-minded  people 
swallow  it  as  truth.  The  same  process  was  followed  unquestionably  in 
a  thousand  other  cases,  in  different  particulars  of  thought  and  aim,  in 
different  parts  of  the  world. 

In  a  bird's-eye  survey  of  the  broad  field  we  have  traversed,  one  cannot 
help  noticing  the  marked  influence  of  the  present  scenery  and  habits, 
history  and  associations,  of  a  people  in  deciding  the  character  of  their 
anticipations  of  the  future.  The  Esquimaux  paradise  is  surrounded  by 
great  pots  full  of  boiled  walrus-meat.  The  Turk's  heaven  is  a  gorgeously 
idealized  pleasure-garden  or  celestial  harem.  As  the  apparition  of  a  man 
wanders  into  the  next  state,  a  shadow  of  his  present  state  floats  over  into 
the  future  with  him.  The  Hereafter  is  the  image  flung  by  the  Now. 
Heaven  and  hell  are  the  ujjward  and  downward  echoes  of  the  earth. 
Like  the  spectre  of  the  Brocken  on  the  Hartz  Mountains,  our  ideas 
of  another  life  are  a  reflection  of  our  present  experience  thrown 
in  colossal  on  the  cloud-curtains  of  futurity.  Charles  Lamb,  pushing 
this  elucidating  observation  much  further,  says,  "The  shapings  of 
our  heavens  are  the  modifications  of  our  constitutions."  A  tribe  of 
savages  has  been  described  who  hoped  to  go  after  death  to  their 
forefathers  in  an  under-ground  elysium  whose  glory  consisted  in 
eternal  drunkenness,  that  being  their  highest  conception  of  bliss  and 
glory.  What  can  be  more  piteous  than  the  contemplation  of  those  bar- 
barians whose  existence  here  is  so  wretched  that  even  their  imagination 
and  faith  have  lost  all  rebound,  and  who  conceive  of  the  land  of  souls 
only  as  poorer  and  harder  than  this,  expecting  to  be  tasked  and  beaten 
there  by  stronger  spirits,  and  to  have  nothing  to  eat  ?  The  relation  of 
master  and  servant,  the  tyranny  of  class,  is  reflected  over  into  the  other 
life  in  those  aristocratic  notions  which  break  out  frequently  in  the  history 
of  our  subject.  The  Pharisees — some  of  them,  at  least-— excluded  the 
rabble  from  the  resurrection.  The  Peruvians  confined  their  heaven  to 
the  nobility.  The  New  Zealanders  said  the  souls  of  the  Atuas,  the  nobles, 
were  immortal,  but  the  Cookees  perished  entirely.  Meiners  declares 
that  the  Russians,  even  so  late  as  the  times  of  Peter  the  Great,  believed 
that  only  the  Czar  and  the  boyars  could  reach  heaven.  It  was  almost  a 
universal  custom  among  savage  nations  when  a  chieftain  died  to  slay  his 
mve^  fliifl  servants,  that  their  ghosts  might  accompany  his  to  paradise, 
to  wait  tin  him  there  as  here.  Even  among  the  Greeks,  as  Bulwer  has 
well  leivmrked,  "the  Hades  of  the  ancients  was  not  for  the  many;  and 
the  dwi  Hers  of  Elysium  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  oligarchy  of  earth." 

Tlie  t'l^arse  and  selfish  assumption  on  the  part  of  man  of  superiority- 
Over  woman,  based  on  his  brawniness  and  tyranny,  has  sometimes  ap- 
peared in  the  form  of  an  assertion  that  women  have  no  souls,  or  at  least 
aainnot  attain  to  the  highest  heaven  possible  for  man.  The  former  state- 
nmnt  ha^  been  vulgarly  attributed  to  the  Moslem  creed,  but  with  utter 
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&Iaty.  A  pious  and  aged  female  disciple  once  asked  Mohammed  con- 
cerning her  future  condition  in  heaven.  The  prophet  replied,  "  There 
will  not  be  any  old  women  in  heaven.''  She  wept  and  bewailed  her  £Eite, 
but  was  comforted  upon  the  gracious  assurance  from  the  prophet's  lips, 
^They  will  all  be  young  again  when  there."  The  Buddhists  relate  that 
G6Cama  onoe  directed  queen  Pny'dpati,  his  foster-mother,  to  prove  by  a 
miracle  the  error  of  those  who  supposed  it  impossible  for  a  woman  to 
attain  Nirw&na.  She  immediately  made  as  many  repetitions  of  her  own 
Idrm  as  filled  the  skies  of  all  the  sakwalas,  and,  after  performing  various 
wonders,  died  and  rose  into  Kirw&na,  leading  after  her  five  hundred 
virtuons  princesses.^ 

How  sjwntaneously  the  idiosyncrasies  of  men  in  the  present  are  flung 
across  the  abysm  into  the  future  state  is  exhibited  amusingly,  and  with  a 
rough  pathos,  in  an  old  tradition  of  a  dialogue  between  Saint  Patrick 
and  Osian.  The  bard  contrasts  the  apostle's  pitiful  psalms  with  his  own 
magnificent  songs,  and  says  that  the  virtuous  Fingid  is  ei\joyiug  the  re- 
wards of  his  valor  in  the  aerial  existence.  The  saint  rejoins,  No  matter 
for  Fingal's  worth ;  being  a  pagan,  assuredly  he  roasts  in  hell.  In  hot 
wrath  the  honest  Caledonian  poet  cries,  "  If  the  children  of  Morni  and 
the  tribes  of  the  clan  Ovi  were  alive,  we  would  force  brave  Fingal  out  of 
hell,  or  the  same  habitation  should  be  our  own."' 

Many  of  the  most  affecting  fiicts  and  problems  in  human  experience 
and  destiny  have  found  expression,  hypothetic  solution,  in  striking 
myths  preserved  in  the  popular  traditions  of  nations.  The  mutual  re- 
semblances in  these  legends  in  some  cases,  though  among  far-separated 
pec^les,  are  very  significant  and  impressive.  They  denote  that,  moved 
by  similar  motives  and  exercised  on  the  same  soliciting  themes,  human 
desire  and  thought  naturally  find  vent  in  similar  theories,  stories,  and 
emblems.  The  imagination  of  man,  as  Gfrorer  says,  runs  in  ruts  which 
not  itself  but  nature  has  beaten. 

The  instinctive  shrinking  from  death  felt  by  man  would,  sooner  or 
later,  quite  naturally  suggest  the  idea  that  death  was  not  an  original 
feature  in  the  divine  plan  of  the  world,  but  a  retributive  additional  dis- 
cord. Benignant  nature  meant  her  children  should  live  on  in  happy 
contentment  here  forever;  but  sin  and  Satan  came  in,  and  death  was  the 
vengeance  that  followed  their  doings.  The  Persians  fully  developed  this 
speculation.  The  Hebrews  either  also  originated  it,  or  borrowed  it  from 
the  Persians ;  and  afterwards  the  Christians  adopted  it.  Traces  of  the 
eame  conception  appear  among  the  remotest  and  rudest  nations.  The 
Caribbeans  have  a  myth  to  the  effect  that  the  whole  race  of  men  were 
doomed  to  be  mortal  because  Cams,  the  first  man,  offended  the  great 
god  TirL  The  Cherokees  ascribe  to  the  Great  Spirit  the  intention  of 
making  men  immortal  on  earth ;  but,  they  say,  the  sun  when  he  passed 
over  told  them  there  was  not  room  enough,  and  that  people  had  better 


T  Bat&j,  Manoal  of  BaddbJim,  p.  814.  •  Iiogan,  SootUih  Gael,  eh.  zJr. 
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die !  They  also  say  that  the  Creator  attempted  to  make  the  first  man 
and  woman  out  of  two  stones,  but  failed,  and  afterwards  fashioned  them 
of  clay ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  they  are  perishable.*  The  Indians  of 
the  Oronoco  declare  that  the  Great  Spirit  dwelt  for  a  while,  at  first,  among 
men.  As  he  was  leaving  them,  he  turned  around  in  his  canoe  and  said, 
"  Ye  shall  never  die,  but  shall  shed  your  skins."  An  old  woman  would 
not  believe  what  he  said ;  he  therefore  recalled  his  promise  and  vowed 
that  they  should  die. 

The  thought  of  more  than  one  death — that  the  composite  man  is  sim- 
plified by  a  series  of  separating  deaths — has  repeatedly  found  place.  The 
New  Testament  speaks  of  ''the  second  death ;"  but  that  is  a  metaphorical 
phrase,  descriptive,  as  there  employed,  of  condemnation  and  suffering. 
It  is  a  thought  of  Plato  that  the  Deity  put  intellect  in  soul,  and  soul  in  a 
material  envelope.  Following  this  hint,  Plutarch  says,  in  his  essay  on 
the  Face  in  the  Moon,  that  the  earth  furnishes  the  body,  the  moon  the 
soul,  the  sun  the  mind.  The  first  death  we  die,  he  continues,  makes  us 
two  from  three;  the  second  makes  us  one  from  two.  The  Feejees  tell 
how  one  of  their  warriors,  seeing  the  spectre  of  a  recently-deceased 
enemy  of  his,  threw  his  war-club  at  it  and  killed  it.  They  believed  the 
spirit  itself  was  thus  destroyed.  There  is  something  pathetic  in  this 
accumulation  of  dissolution  upon  dissolution,  this  pursuit  of  death  after 
death.  We  seem  to  hear,  in  this  thin  succession  of  the  ghosts  of  ghosts, 
the  fainter-growing  echoes  of  the  body  fade  away. 

Many  narratives  reveal  the  fond  hovering  of  the  human  mind  over 
the  problem  of  avoiding  death  altogether.  The  Hebrew  Scriptures  have 
made  us  familiar  with  the  translation  of  Enoch  and  the  ascension  of 
Elijah  without  tasting  death.  The  Hindus  tell  of  Divadassa,  who,  as  a 
reward  for  his  exceeding  virtue  and  piety,  was  permitted  to  ascend  to 
heaven  alive.^®  They  also  say  that  the  good  Trisanku,  having  pleased  a 
god,  was  elevated  in  his  living  body  to  heaven. ^^  The  Buddhists  of  Ceylon 
preserve  a  legend  of  the  elevation  of  one  of  the  royal  descendants  of 
Maha  Sammata  to  the  superior  heavens  without  undergoing  death." 
There  are  Buddhist  traditions,  furthermore,  of  four  other  persons  who 
were  taken  up  to  Indra's  heaven  in  their  bodies  without  tasting  death, — 
namely,  the  musician  Gattila,  and  the  kings  Sadhina,  Nirni,  and  Mand- 
hatu.^'  A  beautiful  myth  of  the  translation  of  Cyrus  is  found  in  Firdousi's 
Shfth  Nameh :~ 

**  Ky  KhMin  bowM  himself  before  hte  God : 

In  the  bright  water  he  waeh'd  his  head  aad  hte  limbs; 

And  he  ipake  to  himself  the  Zend-Avesta's  prayers; 

And  he  tum*d  to  the  friends  of  his  life  and  ezdalm'd, 

•  Fare  ye  well,  ihre  ye  well  for  eTcrmore  I 

*  Sqnier,  Serpent-Symbol,  p.  67,  note  o. 

10  Vans  Kennedy,  Ancient  and  Hindu  Mythology,  p.  431. 

11  Vishnu  Pnrana,  p.  871. 

u  TJpham,  Sacred  Books  of  Oeylon,  irol.  I.  Introdoction,  p.  17. 
u  Hardy,  Manual  of  Boddhiam,  p.  25,  note. 
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Wben  to-morrow'f  sim  lifts  its  biasing  banner, 

And  the  aea  is  gold,  and  the  land  is  pmple, 

Tbis  worid  and  I  shall  be  parted  forever. 

Te  will  nerer  see  me  i^in,  save  in  Memory's  dreams.' 

When  the  sun  nplifted  his  head  from  the  mountain, 

The  \dDg  had  nudsh'd  from  %he  eyes  of  his  nobles. 

They  roam'd  around  in  Tain  attempts  to  find  him ; 

And  erery  one,  as  he  came  back  to  the  place, 

Bade  a  long  fiuewell  to  the  king  of  the  world. 

NeTsr  hath  any  one  seen  snch  a  marvel— 

Mo,  thoB^  he  live  long  in  the  world— 

That  a  man  should  go  alive  into  the  presence  of  God." 

There  is  a  Greek  story  that  Empedocles,  "after  a  sacred  festival,  was 
drawn  op  to  heaven  in  a  splendor  of  celestial  eflfulgence.""  Philostratus 
relates  a  tradition  of  the  Cretans,  affirming  that,  Apollonius  having 
entered  a  temple  to  worship,  a  sound  was  heard  as  of  a  chorus  of  virgins 
singing,  "Come  from  the  earth ;  come  into  heaven ;  come."  And  he  was 
uken  up,  never  having  heen  seen  afterwards.  Here  may  he  cited  also 
the  exquisite  fahle  of  Endymion.  Zeus  promised  to  grant  what  he  should 
request.  He  hegged  for  immortality,  eternal  sleep,  and  never-fading 
vrmth.  Accordingly,  in  all  his  surpassing  heauty  he  slumhers  on  the 
Bommit  of  Latmus,  where  every  night  the  enamored  moon  stoops  to  kiss 
hi?  jtpotless  forehead.  One  of  the  most  remarkahle  fragments  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  American  aborigines  is  that  concerning  the  final  departure 
of  Tarenyawagon,  a  mythic  chief  of  supernatural  knowledge  and  power, 
who  instmcted  and  united  the  Iroquois.  He  sprang  across  vast  chasms 
between  the  cliffe,  and  shot  over  the  lakes  with  incredible  speed,  in  a 
spotless  white  canoe.  At  last  the  Master  of  Breath  summoned  him. 
Suddenly  the  sky  was  filled  with  melody.  While  all  eyes  were  turned 
np,  Tarenyawagon  was  seen,  seated  in  his  snow-white  canoe,  in  mid-air, 
rAng  with  every  burst  of  the  heavenly  music,  till  he  vanished  beyond 
the  summer  clouds,  and  all  was  still.^^ 

Another  mythological  method  of  avoiding  death  is  by  bathing  in  some 
immortal  fountain.  The  Greeks  tell  of  Glaucus,  who  by  chance  dis- 
covered and  plunged  in  a  spring  of  this  charmed  virtue,  but  was  so 
chagrined  at  being  imable  to  point  it  out  to  others  that  he  flung  himself 
into  the  ocean.  He  could  not  die,  and  so  became  a  marine  deity,  and 
was  annually  seen  off  the  headlands  sporting  with  whales.  The  search 
for  the  "  Fo|intain  of  Youth"  by  the  Spaniards  who  landed  in  Florida 
is  well  known.  How  with  a  vain  eagerness  did  Ponce  de  Leon,  the 
>«ttered  old  warrior,  seek  after  the  magic  wave  beneath  which  he  should 
fink  to  emerge  free  from  scars  and  stains,  as  fresh  and  fair  as  when  first 
he  donned  the  knightly  harness  I  Khizer,  the  Wandering  Jew  of  the 
East,  accompanied  Iskander  Zulkarnain  (the  Oriental  name  for  Alex- 
ander the  Great)  in  his  celebrated  expedition  to  find  the  fountain  of 


M  Lewes,  Biographical  History  of  Philosophy,  toI.  I.  p.  136,  (Ist  Bng.  edit.) 
a  fieboolcnft,  Notes  on  the  Iroqnois,  eh.  Ix. 
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life.i'  Zulkarnain,  coming  to  a  place  where  there  were  three  hundred. 
and  sixty  fountains,  despatched  three  hundred  and  sixty  men,  ordering 
each  man  to  select  one  of  the  fountains  in  which  to  wash  a  dry  salted 
fish  wherewith  he  was  furnished.  The  instant  Khizer's  fish  touched  the 
water  of  the  fountain  which  he  had  chosen,  it  sprang  away,  alive.  Kiiizex 
leaped  in  after  it  and  drank.  Therefore  he  cannot  die  till  the  last  trump 
sounds.  Meanwhile,  clad  in  a  green  garb,  he  roams  through  the  world, 
a  personified  spring  of  the  year. 

The  same  influences  which  have  caused  death  to  be  interpreted  as 
a  punitive  after-piece  in  the  creation,  and  which  have  invented  cases 
wherein  it  was  set  aside,  have  also  &bricated  tales  of  returns  from  its 
shrouded  realm.  The  Thracian  lover's  harp,  "  drawing  iron  tears  down 
Pluto's  cheek,''  won  his  mistress  half-way  to  the  upper  light»  and 
would  have  wholly  redeemed  her  had  he  not  in  impatience  looked 
back.  The  grim  king  of  Hades,  yielding  to  passionate  entreaties,  re- 
lented so  &r  as  to  let  the  hapless  Protesilaus  return  to  his  mourning 
Laodameia  for  three  hours.  At  the  swift  end  of  this  poor  period  he  died 
again;  and  this  time  she  died  with  him.  £rus,  who  was  killed  in  battle, 
and  Timarchus,  whose  soul  was  rapt  from  him  in  the  cave  of  Tropho- 
nius,  both  returned,  as  we  read  in  Plato  and  Plutarch,  to  relate  -with 
circumstantial  detail  what  they  saw  in  the  other  world.  Alcestis,  who 
BO  nobly  died  to  save  her  husband's  life,  was  brought  back  irom  the 
region  of  the  dead,  by  the  interposition  of  Herakles,  to  spend  happy 
years  with  her  grateful  Admetus.  The  cunning  Sisyphus,  who  was  so 
notorious  for  his  treachery,  by  a  shrewd  plot  obtained  leave,  after  his 
death,  to  visit  the  earth  again.  Safely  up  in  the  light,  he  vowed  he 
would  stay ;  but  old  Hermes  psychopompus  forcibly  dragged  him  down. 

When  Columbus  landed  at  San  Salvador,  the  natives  thought  he  had 
descended  from  the  sun,  and  by  signs  inquired  if  he  had  not.  The 
Hawaiians  took  Captain  Cook  for  the  god  Lono,  who  was  once  their  king 
but  was  afterwards  deified,  and  who  had  prophesied,  as  he  was  dying, 
that  he  should  in  after^times  return.  Te  Wharewara,  a  New  Zealand 
youth,  relates  a  long  account  of  the  return  of  his  aunt  from  the  other 
world,  with  a  minute  description  of  her  adventures  and  observations 
there."  Schoolcraft  gives  a  picturesque  narrative  of  a  journey  made  hy 
a  Wyandot  brave  to  and  from  the  land  of  souls.^* 

There  is  a  group  of  strangely-pleasing  myths,  closely  allied  to  the  two 
preceding  classes,  showing  how  the  popular  heart  and  imagination  glorify 
their  heroes,  and,  fondly  believing  them  too  godlike  to  die,  fiincy  them 
only  removed  to  some  secret  place,  where  they  still  live,  and  whence  in 
the  time  of  need  they  will  come  again  to  rescue  or  to  bless  their  people. 
Greece  dreamed  that  her  swift-footed  Achilles  was  yet  alive  in  the  White 
Island.     Denmark  long  saw  king  Holger  lingering  on  the  old  war- 


MAdTentaraiof  EatlmTli,p.l26.  »  stMrtteiid,  TndttioDS  of  Um  N«w  ZMlaadan,  p.  laa. 
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rior-eums  of  hk  oountty.  Portugal  trusted  that  her  beauteous  prince 
Sebartian  bad  eacaped  from  the  fatal  field  to  the  East  and  would  one 
dar  return  to  claim  his  usurped  realm. **  So,  too,  of  Roderick  the  Goth, 
who  fell  in  disastrous  battle  with  the  Arabs,  the  Visiogothic  traditions 
And  fiftith  of  the  people  long  insisted  that  he  would  reappear.  The 
Swws  herdsmen  believe  the  founders  of  their  confederacy  still  sleep  in  a 
c&Tem  on  the  shores  of  Lucerne.  When  Switaerland  is  in  peril,  the 
Three  Tells,  slumbering  there  in  their  antique  garb,  will  wake  to  save 
her.  Bweeily  and  often, the  ancient  British  lays  allude  to  the  puissant 
Arthnr  borne  sway  to  the  mystic  vales  of  Avalon,  and  yet  to  be  hailed 
in  his  nadve  kingdom,  Exealibur  once  more  gleaming  in  his  hand.  The 
Ftrains  of  the  Troubadours  swell  and  ring  as  they  tell  of  Charlemagne 
bief'ping  beneath  the  Untersberg,  biding  his  appointed  time  to  rise, 
naume  his  unrivalled  sceptre,  and  glorify  the  Frank  race.  And  what 
grand  and  weird  ballads  picture  great  Barbarossa  seated  in  the  vaults 
cf  EyfThloser,  his  beard  grown  through  the  stone  table  in  front  of  him, 
tUTving  till  he  may  come  forth,  with  his  minstrels  and  knights  around 
him.  in  the  crisis-hour  of  Germany's  fortunes  I  The  Indians  of  Pecos, 
in  New  Mexico,  still  anxiously  expect  the  return  of  Montezuma;  while  in 
"^  Doningo.  on  the  Rio  Grande,  a  sentinel  every  morning  ascends  to 
the  top  of  the  highest  house,  at  sunrise,  and  looks  out  eastward  for  the 
e«)fning  of  the  great  chief.*^  The  peasants  of  Brittany  maintain — as  a 
rerent  traveller  testifies — that  Napoleon  is  still  alive  in  concejilnient 
somewhere,  and  will  one  day  be  heard  of  or  seen  in  pomp  and  victory. 
<>De  other  dead  man  there  has  been  who  was  expected  to  return, — the 
bated  Nero,  the  popular  horror  of  whom  shows  itself  in  the  shuddering 
t<^lief— expressed  in  the  Apocalypse  and  in  the  Sibylline  Oracles — that 
be  was  still  alive  and  would  reappear.*^ 

.£lian,  in  his  Various  History,  recounts  the  following  singular  circum- 
stances concerning  the  Meropes  who  inhabited  the  valley  of  Anostan.** 
Ik  would  seem  to  prove  that  no  possible  conceit  of  speculation  pertaining 
to  our  salyect  has  been  unthought  of.  A  river  of  grief  and  a  river  of 
plessure,  he  says,  lapsed  through  the  valley,  their  banks  covered  with 
trees.  If  one  ate  of  the  fruit  growing  on  the  trees  beside  the  former 
stream,  be  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears  and  wept  till  he  died.  But  if  he 
psrtook  of  that  hanging  on  the  shore  of  the  latter,  his  bliss  was  so  great 
that  he  forgot  all  desires;  and,  strangest  of  all,  he  returned  over  the 
trsck  of  life  to  youth  and  infancy,  and  then  gently  expired.    He  turned 

« Into  hia  jestenUya,  and  wander'd  back 
To  diaCant  childhood,  And  went  out  to  God 
By  the  gate  of  birth,  not  death." 

Mohammed,  during  hia  night-journey,  saw,  in  the  lower  heaven,  Adam, 
the  ikiher  of  mankind,  a  nuyestic  old  man,  with  all  his  posterity  who 

^Tlwfe k  afluwtic  aact  of  Bebaatlaniata  in  Brasfl  now.    Bee  ''BmU  and  the  Brazfllana,'*  by  Kidder 

*  AIM  DaneMch*a  Sewn  Teara*  ReaMeooe  in  the  Great  Beaerta  of  North  America;  Vol.  I.  ch.  Tiii. 
c  (taut,  OocaiBcataTy  on  the  Apocalypae :  Bzeuraos  opon  ch.  xiit.  t.  18.  *  Lib.  ill.  cap.  la 
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were  destined  for  paradiBe  on  one  side,  and  all  who  were  destined  for 
liell  on  ihe  other.  When  he  looked  on  the  right  he  smiled  and  re- 
joiced, but  as  often  as  he  looked  on  the  left  he  mourned  and  wept. 
How  finely  this  reveals  the  stupendous  pathos  there  is  in  the  theological 
conception  of  a  Federal  Head  of  humanity  I 

The  idea  of  a  great  terminal  crisis  is  met  with  so  often  in  reviewing 
the  history  of  human  efforts  to  grasp  and  solve  the  problem  of  the 
world's  destiny,  that  we  must  consider  it  a  normal  concomitant  of  such 
theorizings.  The  mind  reels  and  loses  itself  in  trjring  to  conceive  of  the 
everlasting  continuance  of  the  present  order,  or  of  any  one  fixed  course 
of  things,  but  finds  relief  in  the  notion  of  a  revolution,  an  end,  and  a 
fresh  start.  The  Mexican  Cataclysm  or  universal  crash,  the  close  of  the 
Hindu  Calpa,  the  Persian  Resurrection,  the  Stoic  Conflagration,  the 
Scandinavian  RagnarSkur,  the  Christian  Day  of  Judgment,  all  embody 
this  one  thought.  The  Drama  of  Humanity  is  played  out,  the  curtain 
£ftlls,  and  when  it  rises  again  all  is  conmienced  afresh.  The  clock  of 
creation  runs  down  and  has  to  be  wound  up  anew.  The  Brahmans 
are  now  expecting  the  tenth  avatar  of  Vishnu.  The  Parsees  look  for 
Sosiosch  to  come,  to  consummate  the  triumph  of  good,  and  to  raise  the 
dead  upon  a  renewed  earth.  The  Buddhists  await  the  birth  of  Maitri 
Buddha,  who  is  tarrying  in  the  dewa-loka  Tusita  until  the  time  of  his 
advent  upon  earth.  The  Jews  are  praying  for  the  appearance  of  the 
Messiah.  And  many  Christians  afiftrm  that  the  second  advent  of  Jesus 
draws  nigh. 

One  more  fact,  even  in  a  hasty  survey  of  some  of  the  most  peculiar 
opinions  current  in  bygone  times  as  to  a  ftiture  life,  can  scarcely  &il  to 
attract  notice.  It  is  the  so  constant  linking  of  the  soul's  fate  with  the 
skyey  spaces  and  the  stars,  in  fond  explorings  and  astrologic  dreams. 
Nowhere  are  the  kingly  greatness  and  the  immortal  aspiring  of  man 
more  finely  shown.  The  loadstone  of  his  destiny  and  the  prophetic 
gravitation  of  his  thoughts  are  upward,  into  the  eternal  bosom  of  heaven's 
infinite  hospitality. 

«Te  itan,  which  are  the  poetry  of  heftvenl 

If  in  your  bright  leaTee  we  would  reed  the  flkte 

Of  men  and  empires,  'tie  to  be  IbrgiTen, 

That,  in  our  aspirations* to  be  great. 

Cor  destinlet  o'erlem>  their  mortal  ftate 

And  claim  a  kindred  with  yon ;  for  ye  are 

A  beanty  and  a  mystery,  and  create 

In  vs  snch  lore  and  reTerence  from  alhr 
That  fortune,  ftme,  power,  life,  haTe  named  themaelTes  a  star." 

What  a  sweep  of  thought,  from  the  poor  woman  whose  pious  notion 
of  heaven  was  that  it  was  a  place  where  she  could  sit  all  day  in  a  clean 
white  apron  and  sing  psalms,  to  the  far-seeing  and  sympathetic  natural 
philosopher  whose  loving  faith  embraces  all  ranks  of  creatures  and 
who  conceives  of  paradise  as  a  spiritual  concert  of  the  combined  worlds 
with  all  their  inhabitants  in  presence  of  their  Creator  I  Yet  from  the 
explanatory  considerations  which  have  been  set  forth  we  can  understand 
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tzplanatory  consideraiions  which  have  been  set  forth  we  can  understand 
the  denvation  of  the  multifarious  swarm  of  notions  afloat  in  the  world, — 
13  the  fifteen  hundred  varieties  of  apple  now  known  have  all  been  derived 
from  the  solitary  white  crab.  Differences  of  fancy  and  opinion  among 
men  are  as  natural  as  fancies  and  opinions  are.  The  mind  of  a  people 
grows  from  the  earth  of  its  deposited  history,  but  breathes  in  the  air  of 
its  living  literature."  By  his  philosophic  learning  and  poetic  sympathy 
the  cosmopolitan  scholar  wins  the  last  victory  of  mind  over  matter,  frees 
himself  from  local  conditions  and  temporal  tinges,  and,  under  the  light 
of  imiversal  truth,  traces,  through  the  causal  influences  of  soil  and  clime 
ind  histoTj,  and  the  colored  threads  of  great  individualities,  the  forma- 
tion of  peculiar  national  creeds.  Through  sense  the  barbarian  mind 
feeds  on  the  raw  pabulum  furnished  by  the  immediate  phenomena  of 
the  world  and  of  its  own  life.  Through  culture  the  civilized  mind  feeds 
on  the  elaborated  substance  of  literature,  science,  and  art.  Plants  eat 
inoTgftnic,  *^«ima.la  eat  organized,  material.  The  ignorant  man  lives  on 
sensations  obtained  directly  from  nature ;  the  educated  man  lives  also 
on  sensations  obtained  from  the  symbols  of  other  people's  sensations. 
The  illiterate  savage  hunts  for  his  mental  living  in  the  wild  forest  of 
conscioitsness ;  the  erudite  philosopher  livee  also  on  the  psychical  stores 
of  foregone  men. 

■  Scbomr,  Buth,  Planti^  and  Han,  ch.  zxz. 


PART  THIRD. 

NEW  TESTAMENT  TEACHINGS  CONCERNING  A 
FUTURE  LIFE. 


CHAPTER  L 
peter'b  doctrine  of  a  putttre  life. 

In  entering  upon  an  investigation  of  the  thoughts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers  concerning  the  fate  of  man  after  his  bodily  dissolution,  we 
may  commence  by  glancing  at  the  various  allusions  contained  in  the 
record  to  opinions  on  this  subject  prevalent  at  the  time  of  the  Savior  or 
immediately  afterwards,  but  which  formed  no  part  of  his  religion,  or  were 
mixed  ^vith  mistakes. 

There  are  several  incidents  recorded  in  the  Gospels  which  show  that  a 
belief  in  the  transmigration  of  the  soul  was  received  among  the  Jews.  As 
Jesus  was  passing  near  Siloam  with  his  disciples,  he  saw  a  man  who  had 
been  blind  from  his  birth  ;  and  the  disciples  said  to  him,  "  Master,  who 
did  sin,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that  he  was  born  blind  ?"  The  drift  of 
this  question  is.  Bid  the  parents  of  this  man  commit  some  great  crinae, 
for  which  they  were  punished  by  having  their  child  born  blind,  or  did  he 
come  into  the  world  under  this  calamity  in  expiation  of  the  iniquities  of 
a  previous  life  ?  Jesus  denies  the  doctrine  involved  in  this  interrogation » 
— at  least,  as  far  as  his  reply  touches  it  at  all ;  for  he  rarely  enters  into 
any  discussion  or  refutation  of  incidental  errors.*  He  says,  Neither  hath 
this  man  sinned  nor  his  parents  as  the  cause  of  his  blindness ;  but  the 
regular  workings  of  the  laws  of  God  are  made  manifest  in  him :  more- 
over, it  is  a  providential  occasion  offered  me  that  I  should  show  the 
divinity  of  my  mission  by  giving  him  sight. 

When  Herod  heard  of  the  miracles  and  the  fame  of  Jesus,  he  said. 
This  is  John  the  Baptist,  whom  I  beheaded :  he  is  risen  from  the  dead ; 
and  therefore  mighty  works  are  wrought  by  him.  This  brief  statement 
plainly  shows  that  the  belief  in  the  reappearance  of  a  departed  spirit,  in 
bodily  form,  to  run  another  career,  was  extant  in  Judea  at  that  period. 
The  Evangelists  relate  another  circumstance  to  the  same  effect.  Jesu«f 
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sked  his  disciples  who  the  people  thought  he  was.  And  they  replied. 
Some  think  that  thou  art  John  the  Baptist^  some  Ellas,  and  some  Jere- 
Diah  or  some  other  of  the  old  prophets,  a  forerunner  of  the  Messiah. 
Then  JesDs  asked,  But  who  think  ye  that  I  am  ?  And  Simon  Peter 
ttid,  Thoa  art  the  promised  Messiah  himself.  There  was  a  prophetio 
trsditkm  among  the  Jews,  drawn  from  the  words  of  Malachi,  that  hefore 
the  Messiah  was  revealed  Elias  would  appear  and  pndaim  kia  enming. 
Therefore,  when  the  dimaplem  of  Christ  recognised  him  as  the  great 
AasBled,  they  were  troubled  about  this  prophecy,  and  said  to  their 
ITaster,  Why  do  the  Scribes  say  that  Elias  must  first  come  ?  He  replies 
to  tbem,  in  substance,  It  is  even  so :  the  prophet's  words  shall  not  fail : 
they  are  already  fulfilled.  But  you  must  interpret  the  prophecy  aright. 
It  docs  not  mean  that  the  ancient  prophet  himself,  in  physical  form, 
"hsJl  eome  upon  earth,  but  that  one  with  his  office,  in  his  spirit  and 
power,  shall  go  before  me.  If  ye  are  able  to  understand  the  true  import 
of  the  promise,  it  has  been  realized.  John  the  Baptist  is  the  Elias  which 
vas  to  eome.  The  New  Testament,  therefore,  has  allusions  to  the  doo- 
trine  of  transmigration,  but  gives  it  no  warrant. 

The  Jewish  expectations  in  regard  to  the  Messiah,  the  nature  of  his 
kingdom,  and  the  events  which  they  supposed  would  atti^  his  coming 
or  transpire  during  his  reign,  were  the  source  and  foundation  of  the 
phraseology  of  a  great  many  passages  in  the  Christian  Scriptures  and  of 
thf  sense  of  not  a  few.  The  national  ideas  and  hopes  of  the  Jews  at  that 
tm^  were  singularly  intense  and  extensive.  Their  influence  over  the 
mmediate  disciples  of  Jesus  and  the  authors  of  the  New  Testament  is 
'•ft^  very  evident  in  the  interpretations  they  put  upon  his  teachings,  and 
in  their  own  words.  Still,  their  intellectual  and  spiritual  obtuseness  to 
the  true  drift  of  their  Master's  thoughts  was  not  so  great,  their  mistakes 
v^  neither  so  numerous  nor  so  gross,  as  it  is  frequently  supposed  they 
▼tre.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  when  they  use  the  language  of  the 
Me^ganic  expectations  of  the  Jews  in  their  writings  they  often  do  it,  not 
m  the  material,  but  in  a  spiritual  sense.  When  they  first  came  under  the 
iii>tniction  of  Jesus,  they  were  fnlly  imbued  with  the  common  notions 
cf  their  nation  and  age.  By  his  influence  their  ideas  were  slowly  and 
^th  great  difliculty  spiritualized  and  made  to  approach  his  own  in  some 
'i^'gree.  But  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  they  never — ^not  even  after  his 
'i"alh— arrived  at  a  clear  appreciation  of  the  full  sublimity,  the  pure  spi- 
rhuolity,  the  ultimate  significance,  of  his  mission  and  his  words.  Still, 
*^p\  did  cast  off  and  rise  above  the  grossly  carnal  expectations  of  their 
'^nmtrymen.  Partially  instructed  in  the  spiritual  nature  of  Christ's  king- 
'iom,  and  xMirtially  biassed  by  their  Jewish  prepossessions,  they  inter- 
preted a  part  of  his  language  figuratively,  according  to  his  real  meaning, 
>b4  a  part  of  it  literally,  according  to  their  own  notions.  The  result  of 
this  was  several  doctrines  neither  taught  by  Christ  nor  held  by  the  Jews, 
bat  formed  by  conjoining  and  elaborating  a  portion  of  the  conceptions 
^  both.    These  doctrines  are  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament;  but  it 
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should  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  religion  of  Christ  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  them,  is  to  be  separated  from  them. 

The  fundamental  and  pervading  aim  of  that  epistle  of  Peter  the  genu- 
ineness  of  which  is  unquestioned — and  the  same  is  true  in  a  great  degree 
of  his  speeches  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles — ^is  to  exhort  the 
Christians  to  whom  it  is  written  to  purify  themselves  by  faith,  love,  and 
good  works;  to  stand  firmly  amidst  all  their  tribulations,  supported  b}' 
the  expectations  and  prepared  to  meet  the  conditions  of  a  glorious  life  in 
heaven  at  the  close  of  this  life.  Eschatology, — the  doctrine  of  the  Last 
Things, — ^with  its  practical  inferences,  all  inseparably  interwoven  witli 
the  mission  of  Christ,  forms  the  basis  and  scope  of  the  whole  document. 

Peter  believed  that  when  Christ  had  been  put  to  death  his  spirit,  sur- 
viving, descended  into  the  separate  state  of  departed  souls.  Having 
cited  from  the  sixteenth  Psalm  the  declaration,  "  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my 
soul  in  the  under-world,"  he  says  it  was  a  prophecy  concerning  Christ, 
which  was  fulfilled  in  his  resurrection.  "  The  soul  of  this  Jesus  was  not 
left  in  the  under-world,  but  God  hath  raised  him  up,  whereof  we  all  are 
witnesses."  When  it  is  written  that  his  soul  was  not  left  in  the  subter- 
ranean abode  of  disembodied  spirits,  of  course  the  inference  cannot  be 
avoided  that  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  there  for  a  time. 

In  the  next  place,  we  are  warranted  by  several  considerations  in  assert- 
ing that  Peter  believed  that  down  there,  in  the  gloomy  realm  of  shades, 
were  gathered  and  detained  the  souls  of  all  the  dead  generations.  We 
attribute  this  view  to  Peter  from  the  combined  force  of  the  following 
reasons :  because  such  was,  notoriously,  the  belief  of  his  ancestral  and 
contemporary  countrymen;  because  he  speaks  of  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  as  if  it  were  a  wonderful  prophecy  or  unparalleled  miracle,  a  signal 
and  most  significant  exception  to  the  universal  law ;  because  he  says  ex- 
pressly of  David  that  "  he  is  not  yet  ascended  into  the  heavens," — and  if 
David  was  still  retained  below,  undoubtedly  all  were ;  because  the  same 
doctrine  is  plainly  inculcated  by  other  of  the  New  Testament  writers ; 
and,  finally,  because  Peter  himself,  in  another  part  of  this  epistle,  de- 
clares, in  unequivocal  terms,  that  the  soul  of  Christ  went  and  preached 
to  the  souls  confined  in  the  under-world, — ^for  such  is  the  perspicuous 
meaning  of  the  famous  text,  **  being  put  to  death  in  the  body,  but  kept 
alive  in  the  soul,  in  which  also  he  went  and  preached  [went  as  a  herald] 
to  the  spirits  in  prison."  The  meaning  we  have  attributed  to  this  cele- 
brated passage  is  the  simple  and  consistent  explanation  of  the  words  and 
the  context,  and  is  what  must  have  been  conveyed  to  those  familiar  with 
the  received  opinions  of  that  time.  Accordingly,  we  find  that,  with  the 
exception  of  Augustine,  it  was  so  understood  and  interpreted  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  Fathers.^  It  is  likewise  so  held  now  by  an  immense 
majority  of  the  most  authoritative  modem  commentittors.    RosenmUller 

1  See,  for  example,  Clem.  Alex,  dtnmutta,  lib.  vl. ;  Cypiten,  Twt.  adT.  Jndaoi,  lib.  U.  imp.  37 : 
LactantioB,  DlTin.  Inrtlt  lib.  vU.  cap.  20. 
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«Ti.  in  his  oonunentary  on  this  text,  **  That  by  the  spirits  in  prison  is 
munt  souls  of  men  separated  from  their  bodies  and  detained  as  in  cus- 
UKlf  in  the  under-world,  which  the  Greeks  call  Hades,  the  Hebrews 
Sheol,  can  hardly  be  doubted/'  {yix  duUtari  posse  'videtur.)  Such  has  ever 
b«en  snd  still  is  the  common  conclusion  of  nearly  all  the  best  critical 
(fa«ologians,  as  volumes  of  citations  might  easily  be  made  to  show.  The 
reations  which  led  Augustine  to  give  a  different  exposition  of  the  text 
More  us  are  such  as  should  make,  in  this  case,  even  his  great  name 
hare  little  or  no  weight.  He  firmly  held,  as  revealed  and  tmquestionable 
truth,'  the  whole  doctrine  which  we  maintain  is  implied  in  the  present 
pttBsge;  but  ho  was  so  perplexed  by  certain  difficult  queries'  as  to 
locality  and  method  and  circumstance,  addressed  to  him  with  reference 
to  tliis  text,  that  he,  waveringly,  and  at  last,  gave  it  an  allegorical  inter- 
pretition.  His  exegesis  is  not  only  arbitrary  and  opposed  to  the  catholic 
'ioctrine  of  the  Church  ;  it  is  also  so  far-fetched  and  forced  as  to  be  des- 
titute of  plausibility.  He  says  the  spirits  in  prison  may  be  the  souls  of 
men  confined  in  their  bodies  here  in  this  life,  to  preach  to  whom  Christ 
<v&6  from  heaven.  But  the  careful  reader  will  observe  that  Peter  speaks 
M  if  the  spirits  were  collected  and  kept  in  one  common  custody,  refers 
to  the  spirits  of  a  generation  long  ago  departed  to  the  dead,  and  repre- 
!«iit8  the  preaching  as  taking  place  in  the  interval  between  Christ's 
desth  and  his  resurrection.  A  glance  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twenty- 
second  verse  inclusive  shows  indisputably  that  the  order  of  events  nar- 
rated by  the  apoetle  is  this :  First,  Christ  was  put  to  death  in  the  flesh, 
^ifienng  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  ui\just ;  secondly,  he  was  quickened  in 
the  spirit ;  thirdly,  he  went  and  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison ; 
fourthly,  he  rose  from  the  dead ;  fifthly,  he  ascended  into  heaven.  How 
is  it  possible  for  any  one  to  doubt  that  the  text  under  consideration 
tesches  his  subterranean  mission  during  the  period  of  his  bodily  burial? 

In  the  exposition  of  the  Apostles'  Creed  put  forth  by  the  Church  of 
Eaglsnd  under  Edward  VI.,  this  text  in  Peter  was  referred  to  as  an 
authoritative  proof  of  the  article  on  Christ's  descent  into  the  under- 
world; and  when,  some  years  later,  that  reference  was  stricken  out,  noto- 
nmaly  it  was  not  because  the  Episcopal  rulers  were  convinced  of  a  mis- 
^e,  bat  because  they  had  become  afraid  of  the  aseooiated  Romish  doc- 
trine of  poi^tory. 

If  Peter  believed — as  he  undoubtedly  did — ^that  Christ  after  his  cruci- 
fizioD  descended  to  the  place  of  departed  spirits,  what  did  he  suppose 
va  the  olgect  of  that  descent?  Calvin's  theory  was  that  he  went  into 
beQ  in  order  that  he  might  there  suffer  vicariously  the  accumulated 
sfOBJes  due  to  the  Lost,  thus  placating  the  just  wrath  of  the  Father 
ind  pnrehaaing  the  release  of  the  elect.  A  sufficient  refutation  of  that 
^^ma,  M  to  its  philosophical  basis,  is  found  in  its  immorality,  its  forensic 
technicdity.  At  a  mode  of  explaining  the  Scriptures,  it  is  refuted  by  the 

•  l|plrt.XQDL  'Ibid. 
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ftbct  that  it  is  nowhere  plainly  stated  in  the  New  Testament,  but  is  arbi- 
trarily constructed  by  forced  and  indirect  inferences  from  various  obscure 
texts,  which  texts  can  be  perfectly  explained  without  involving  it  at  all. 
For  what  purpose,  then/was  it  thought  that  Jesus  went  to  the  imprisoned 
souls  of  the  under-world  ?  The  most  natural  supposition — the  concep- 
tion most  in  harmony  with  the  character  and  details  of  the  rest  of  the 
scheme  and  with  the  prevailing  thought  of  the  time — ^would  be  that  li«' 
went  there  to  rescue  the  captives  from  their  sepulchral  bondage,  to  wn- 
quer  death  and  the  devil  in  their  own  domain,  open  the  doors,  break  th«' 
chains,  proclaim  good  tidings  of  coming  redemption  to  the  spirits  in 
prison,  and,  rising  thence,  to  ascend  to  heaven,  preparing  the  way  for 
them  to  follow  with  him  at  his  expected  return.  This,  indeed,  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  Judaizing  apostles,  the  unbroken  catholic  doctrine  of  the 
Church.  Paul  writes  to  the  Colossians,  and  to  the  Ephesians,  that,  when 
Christ  "  had  spoiled  the  principalities  and  powers"  of  the  world  of  the 
dead,  "  he  ascended  up  on  high,  leading  a  multitude  of  captives."  Peter 
himself  declares,  a  little  farther  on  in  his  epistle,  "  that  the  glad  tidings 
were  preached  to  the  dead,  that,  though  they  had  been  persecuted  and 
condemned  in  the  flesh  by  the  will  of  men,  they  might  be  blessed  in  the 
spirit  by  the  will  of  God."*  Christ  fulfilled  the  law  of  death,*  descending 
to  the  place  of  separate  spirits,  'that  he  might  declare  deliverance  to  the 
quick  and  the  dead  by  coming  triumphantly  back  and  going  into  heaven, 
an  evident  token  of  the  removal  of  the  penalty  of  sin  which  hitherto  had 
fettally  doomed  all  men  to  the  under-world.* 

Let  us  see  if  this  will  not  enable  us  to  explain  Peter's  language  satis- 
factorily. Death,  with  the  lower  residence  succeeding  it,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, was,  according  to  the  Jewish  and  apostolic  belief,  the  fruit  of  sin, — 
the  judgment  pronounced  on  sin.  But  Christ,  Peter  says,  was  sinless. 
'*  He  was  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot."  "  He  did  no  sin, 
neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth."  Therefore  he  was  not  exposed  to 
death  and  the  under-world  on  his  own  account.  Consequently,  when  it 
is  written  that  "he  bore  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree,"  that  "he 
<!ufft^re4  ibr  sins,  the  just  for  the  uiy'ust,"  in  order  to  give  the  words  their 
cKMir.  full  meaning  it  is  not  necessary  to  attribute  to  them  the  sense  of  a 
vimrioiia  sacrifice  offered  to  quench  the  anger  of  Gpd  or  to  furnish  com- 
pensation for  a  broken  commandment;    but  this  sense, — ^namely,  that 

4  Btc  EomiiinUlIer's  explanation  in  hoc  loco. 

i  fk<r>  King's  Hlstoiy  of  the  Apoatles'  Creed,  3d  ed.,  pp.  284r-289.  *<The  porpoee  of  Ghrast^s 
liMrrtit  wiw  to  undergo  the  laws  of  death,  pass  through  the  whole  experience  of  man,  conquer  the 
Avt^ll.  r<n>^ik  the  fetters  of  the  captives,  and  fix  a  time  for  their  resurrection.'*  To  the  same  effect, 
i4il  llaurv ,  Bishop  of  Polctiers,  in  his  commentary  on  Psalm  cxxxTiii.,  says,  ''It  is  a  law  of  homaD 
,H^<«ilt>  ihiit,  the  body  being  burled,  the  soul  should  descend  ad  inferos." 

*  JlRi1rrt»4C^  De  Fide,  etc,  lib.  iv.  cap.  1,  declares  that  "  no  one  ascended  to  hearen  until  Christ,  by 
Idn*  (tltnU^o  of  his  resurrection,  solved  the  chains  of  the  under-world  and  translated  the  souls  of  the 
^ijii."  \Uo  Cyril,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  in  his  fourth  catechetical  lecture,  sect.  11,  affirms  ''that 
llimt  'ii"'C4'[Mled  into  the  uudar-world  to  deliver  those  who,  from  Adam  downwards,  had  been  im- 
|t<lMti(^l  ttiero.** 
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dthou^  in  his  sinlessness  he  was  exempt  from  death,  yet  he  **  suffered 
for  us,"  he  voluntarily  died,  thus  undergoing  for  our  sakes  that  which 
was  to  others  the  penalty  of  their  sin.  The  object  of  his  dying  was 
Dot  to  conciliate  the  alienated  Father  or  to  adjust  the  unbalanced  law : 
it  was  to  descend  into  the  realm  of  the  dead,  heralding  God's  pardon  to 
the  captiTes,  and  to  return  and  rise  into  heaven,  opening  and  showing 
to  his  disciples  the  way  thither.  For,  owing  to  his  moral  sinlessness, 
or  to  his  delegated  omnipotence,  if  he  were  once  in  the  abode  of  the 
dead,  he  must  return:  nothing  could  keep  him  there.  Epiphanius  de- 
scribes the  deyil  complaining,  after  Christ  had  burst  through  his  nets 
and  dungeons^  "Miserable  me!  what  shall  I  do?  I  did  not  know  God 
vas  concealed  in  that  body.  The  son  of  Mary  has  deceived  me.  I 
imagined  be  was  a  mere  man."^  In  an  apocryphal  writing  of  very  early 
date,  which  shows  some  of  the  opinions  abroad  at  that  time,  one  of  the 
chief  devils,  after  Christ  had  appeared  in  hell,  cleaving  its  grisly  prisons 
from  top  to  bottom  and  releasing  the  captives,  is  represented  upbraiding 
Satan  in  these  terms : — **  O  prince  of  all  evil,  author  of  death,  why  didst 
thou  crucify  and  bring  down  to  our  regions  a  person  righteous  and  sin- 
less? Thereby  thou  hast  lost  all  the  sinners  of  the  world."*  Again,  in 
tn  an<dent  treatise  on  the  Apostles'  Creed,  we  read  as  follows : — **  In  the 
>iait  of  Christ's  flesh  was  secretly  hiserted  the  hook  of  his  divinity. 
This  the  devil  knew  not,  but,  supposing  he  must  stay  when  he  was  de- 
Toured,  greedily  swallowed  the  corpse,  and  the  bolts  of  the  nether  world 
were  wrenched  asunder,  and  the  ensnared  dragon  himself  dragged  from 
the  abyss. '^  Peter  himself  explicitly  declares,  "  It  was  not  possible  that 
be  should  be  held  by  death."  Theodoret  says,  "  Whoever  denies  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  r^'ects  his  death."^  If  he  died,  he  must  needs 
rise  again.  And  his  resurrection  would  demonstrate  the  forgiveness  of 
cne,  the  opening  of  heaven  to  men,  showing  that  the  bond  which  had 
bound  in  despair  the  captives  in  the  regions  of  death  for  so  many  voice- 
kas  ages  was  at  last  broken.  Accordingly,  "God,  having  loosed  the 
ehains  of  the  under-world,  raised  him  up  and  set  him  at  his  own  right 
hand,"" 

And  now  the  question,  narrowed  down  to  the  smallest  compass,  is 
this: — ^What  is  the  precise,  real  signification  of  the  sacrificial  and  other 
cooneeted  terms  employed  by  Peter, — ^those  phrases  which  now,  by  the 
intense  associations  of  a  long  time,  convey  so  strong  a  Calvinistic  sense  to 
most  readers?  Peter  says,  "  Ye  know  that  ye  were  redeemed  with  the 
preckNis  blood  of  Christ."  If  there  were  not  so  much  indeterminateness 
of  thought^  so  much  unthinking  reception  of  traditional,  confused  im- 

•  to  timniHaiiwn  ChrirtL  •  Bran.  Nioodemi,  cap.  xrliL 

*  g"***"^  Expoa.  in  Bjmt.  Apost.  »  Oomm.  in  2  Tim.  il.  19. 

n  By  a  mi«uk»  and  a  fUae  reading,  the  common  Tendon  hag  "the  pains  of  death,"  instead  of 
"  tbm  datea  of  the  nDder-world."  The  eente  reqniree  the  latter.  Besides,  numeroos  manoacripta 
raidfje^  BfOt  9d»Arv.  flee,  farthermore,  BooenmllUei's  thorongh  criticism  in  2oe.  Likewise  see 
nt  Greek  Lexicon,  in  6tSip, 
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pressions  of  Scripture  texts,  it  would  be  superfluouB  to  obeenre  that  by 
the  word  blood  here,  and  in  all  parallel  passages,  is  meant  simply  and 
literally  death :  the  mere  blood,  the  mere  shedding  of  the  bloody  of  Christ, 
of  course,  could  have  no  virtue,  no  moral  efficacy,  of  any  sort.  When 
the  infuriated  Jews  cried,  '^His  blood  be  on  us,  and  on  our  children!'* 
they  meant.  Let  the  responsibility  of  his  death  rest  on  us.  When  the 
English. .historian  says,  "Sidney  gave  his  blood  for  the  cause  of  civil 
liberty,"  the  meaning  is,  he  died  for  it.  So,  no  one  will  deny,  whenever 
the  New  Testament  speaks  in  any  way  of  redemption  by  the  blood  of 
the  crucified  Son  of  Man,  the  unquestionable  meaning  is,  redemption  by 
his  death.  What,  then,  does  the  phrase  "  redemption  by  the  death  of 
Christ*'  mean?  Let  it  be  noted  here — ^let  it  be  particularly  noticed — 
that  the  New  Testament  nowhere  in  explicit  terms  explain  the  meaning 
of  this  and  the  kindred  phrases:  it  simply  uses  the  phrases  without 
interpreting  them.  They  are  rhetorical  figures  of  speech,  necessarily, 
upon  whatever  theological  system  we  regard  them.  No  sinner  is  lite- 
rally washed  from  his  transgressions  and  guilt  in  the  blood  of  the 
slaughtered  Lamb.  These  expressions,  then,  are  poetic  images,  meant 
to  convey  a  truth  in  the  language  of  association  and  feeling,  the  tradi- 
tionary language  of  imagination.  The  determination  of  their  precise 
significance  is  wholly  a  matter  of  falMt  human  construction  cmd  inftrencc, 
and  not  a  matter  of  inspired  statement  or  divine  revelation.l  This  is  so, 
beyond  a  question,  because,  we  repeat,  they  are  Jigures  of  speech,  having 
no  direct  explanation  in  the  records  where  they  occur.  The  Calvinistic 
view  of  the  atonement  was  a  theory  devised  to  explain  this  scriptural 
language.  It  was  devised  without  sufficient  consideration  of  the  peculiar 
notions  and  spirit,  the  peculiar  grade  of  culture,  and  the  time,  from 
which  that  language  sprang.  We  freely  admit  the  inadequacy  of  the 
Unitarian  doctrine  of  the  atonement  to  explain  the  figures  of  speech  in 
which  the  apostles  declare  their  doctrine.  But,  since  the  Calvinistic 
scheme  was  devised  by  human  thought  to  explain  the  New  Testament 
language,  any  scheme  which  explains  that  language  as  well  has  equal 
Scripture  claims  to  credence ;  any  which  better  explains  it,  with  sharper, 
broader  meaning  and  fewer  difficulties,  has  superior  claims  to  be  re- 
ceived. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  state  what  we  believe  was  the  meaning  ori- 
ginally associated  with,  and  meant  to  be  conveyed  by,  the  phrases 
equivalent  to  ** redemption  by  the  death  of  Christ"  In  consequence  of  sin, 
the  souls  of  all  mankind,  after  leaving  the  body,  were  shut  up  in  the 
oblivious  gloom  of  the  under-world.  Christ  alone,  by  virtue  of  his  per- 
fect holiness,  was  not  subject  to  any  part  of  this  fate.  But,  in  fulfilment 
of  the  Father's  gracious  designs,  he  willingly  submitted,  upon  leaving 
the  body,  to  go  among  the  dead,  that  he  might  declare  the  good  tidings 
to  them,  and  burst  the  bars  of  darkness,  and  return  to  life,  and  rise  into 
heaven  as  a  pledge  of  the  future  translation  of  the  faithful  to  that  celes- 
tial world,  instead  of  their  banishment  into  the  dismal  bondage  below,  as 
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hitherto.  The  death  of  Christ,  then,  was  the  redemption  of  sinners,  in 
tbst  his  death  implied  his  ascent, — "  because  it  was  not  possible  that  he 
thoold  be  holden  of  death;"  and  his  ascension  visibly  demonstratcH  the 
truth  that  God  had  forgiven  men  their  sins  and  would  receive  their  souls 
to  his  own  abode  on  high. 

Three  very  strong  confirmations  of  the  correctness  of  this  interpreta- 
uoQ  are  afforded  in  the  declarations  of  Peter.  First,  he  never  even  hints, 
in  the  fiuntest  manner,  that  the  death  of  Cixrist  was  to  have  any  effect 
on  God,  any  power  to  change  his  feeling  or  his  government.  It  was  not 
to  make  a  purohaaing  expiation  for  sins  and  thus  to  reconcile  God  to 
qb;  but  it  was,  by  a  revelation  of  the  Father's  freely  pardoning  love,  to 
give  us  penitence,  purification,  confidence,  and  a  regenerating  piety,  and 
K)  to  reconcile  us  to  God.  He  says  in  one  place,  in  emphatic  words, 
thst  the  express  purpose  of  Christ's  death  was  simply  "  that  he  might 
l«Mi  ua  to  God."  In  the  same  strain,  in  another  place,  he  defines  the 
object  of  Chriafs  death  to  be  "that  we,  being  delivered  from  sins, 
afaoold  live  unto  righteousness."  It  is  plain  that  in  literal  reality  he 
refers  our  marvellous  salvation  to  the  voluntary  goodness  of  God,  and 
not  to  any  vicarious  ransom  paid  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  when  he  says, 
"The  God  of  all  grace  hath  called  us  unto  his  eternal  glory  by  Jesus 
tlirist."  The  death  of  Christ  was  not,  then,  to  appease  the  fierce  justice 
of  God  by  rectifying  the  claims  of  his  inexorable  law,  but  it  was  to  call 
out  sod  establish  in  men  all  moral  virtues  by  the  power  of  faith  in  the 
rare  gift  of  eternal  life  sealed  to  them  through  the  ascension  of  the 
S«Ti<Mr. 

For,  secondly,  the  practical  inferences  drawn  by  Peter  from  the  death 
<if  Christ,  and  the  exhortations  founded  upon  it,  are  inconsistent  with 
tbe  prevailing  theory  of  the  atonement.  Upon  that  view  the  apostle 
would  have  said,  "  Christ  has  paid  the  debt  and  secured  a  seat  in  heaven 
^  jou,  elected  ones:  therefore  believe  in  the  sufficiency  of  his  offerings, 
and  exult."  But  not  so.  He  calls  on  us  in  this  wise: — "  Forasmuch  as 
Christ  hath  suffered  for  us,  arm  yourselves  with  the  same  mind."  **  Christ 
<Qfiered  for  you,  leaving  an  example  that  ye  should  follow  his  steps." 
The  whole  burden  of  his  practical  argument  based  on  the  mission  of 
Clirist  is,  the  obligation  of  a  religious  spirit  and  of  pure  morals.  He 
<^  not  speak,  as  many  modem  sectarists  have  spoken,  of  the  **  filthy 
ngB  of  righteousness ;"  but  he  says,  "  Live  no  longer  in  sins,"  "  have  a 
nieek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price,"  ''be 
ye  holy  in  all  manner  of  conversation,"  **  purify  your  souls  by  obedience 
to  the  truth,"  "  be  ye  a  holy  priesthood  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices," 
*'hs?eagood  conscience,"  "avoid  evil  and  do  good,"  "above  all,  have 
ferreat  love,  for  love  will  cover  a  multitude  of  sins."  No  candid  person 
<aB  peruse  the  epistle  and  not  see  that  the  great  moral  deduced  in  it 
from  the  mission  of  Christ  is  this : — Since  heaven  is  offered  you,  strive 
^  penooal  virtue  to  be  prepared  for  it  at  the  judgment  which  shall  soon 
^BM.   The  disciple  is  not  told  to  trust  in  the  merits  of  Jesus ;  but  he 
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is  urged  to  "abstain  from  evil/'  and  ''sanctify  the  Lord  God  in  his 
heart."  and  "love  the  brethren,"  and  "obey  the  laws,"  and  **do  welL" 
"  giraing  up  the  loins  of  his  mind  in  sobriety  and  hope."  This  is  not 
Calvinism. 

The  third  fortification  of  this  exposition  is  furnished  by  the  following 
fact.     According  to  our  view,  the  death  of  Christ  is  emphasized,  not  on 
account  of  any  importance  in  itself,  but  as  the  necessary  condition  pi>e- 
liminary   to  his  resurrection,   the  humiliating   prelude   to   his    giorious 
ascent  into  heaven.      The  really  essential,  significant  thing  is  not  his 
suffering,  vicarious  death,  but  his  triumphing,  typical  ascension.     Now. 
the  plain,  repeated  statements  of  Peter  strikingly  coincide   with  this 
representation.     He  says,  "God  raised  Christ  up  from  the  dead,  and  gave 
him  glory,  [that  is,  received  him  into  heaven,]  that  your  faith  and  hope 
might  be  in  God."    Again  he  writes,  "  Blessed  be  God,  who  according  to 
his  abundant  mercy  hath  begotten  us  agftin  nnto  a  lively  hope  by  the 
resurrection  of  Jcsiis  Christ  from  the  dead  unto  an  incorruptible  inheritance 
in  heaven."     Still  again,  he  declares  that  "the  figure  of  baptism,  sig- 
nifying thereby  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience  toward  God,  saves  us 
hy  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christy  who  is  gone  into  heaven."    According  to 
the  commonly-received  doctrine,  instead  of  these  last  words  the  apostle 
ought  to  have  said,  "  saves  us  by  the  death  of  him  who  suffered  in  ex- 
piation of  our  sins."    He  does  not  say  so.    Finally,  in  the  intrepid  speech 
that  Peter  made  before  the  Jewish  council,  referring  to  their  wicked 
crucifixion  of  Jesus,  he  says,  "  Him  hath  God  raised  up  to  his  own  right 
hand,  to  be  a  Leader  and  a  Savior,  to  give  repentance  to  Israel  and 
forgiveness  of  sins."    How  plainly  remission  of  sins  is  here  predicated, 
not  through  Christ's  ignominious  suffering,  but  through  his  heavenly 
exaltation !     That  exaltation  showed  in  dramatic  proof  that  by  God's 
grace  the  dominion  of  the  lower  world  was  about  to  be  broken  and  an 
access  to  the  celestial  world  to  be  vouchsafed. 

If  Christ  bought  off  our  merited  punishment  and  earned  our  accept- 
ance, then  salvation  can  no  more  be  "  reckoned  of  grace,  but  of  debt." 
But  the  whole  New  Testament  doctrine  is,  "  that  sinners  are  justified 
freely  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  "The  redemp- 
tion that  is  in  Christ" !  Take  these  words  literally,  arid  they  yield  no 
intelligible  meaning.  The  sense  intended  to  be  conveyed  or  suggested 
by  them  depends  on  interpretation ;  and  here  disagreement  arises.  Thi» 
Calvinist  says  they  mean  the  redemption  undertaken,  achieved,  by  Christ. 
We  say  they  mean  the  redemption  proclaimed,  brought  to  light,  by  Christ. 
The  latter  explanation  is  as  close  to  the  language  as  the  former.  Keitlier 
is  unequivocally  established  by  the  statement  itself.  We  ought  therefore 
to  adopt  the  one  which  is  at  once  most  rational  and  plausible  in  itself. 
and  most  in  harmony  with  the  peculiar  opinions  and  culture  of  the  person 
by  whom,  and  of  the  time  when,  the  document  was  written.  All  these 
considerations,  historical,  philosophical,  and  moral,  undeniably  favor  our 
interpretation,  leaving  nothing  to  support  the  other  save  the  popular 
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-oculo  hoe  et  flitaro,  sect  8. 

,2.  ^*  Ooma.  on  John  i.  28. 
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oiip.  fii.  21,  et  cap.  iit. 
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dead."  Here  the  common  idea  of  that  time — namely,  that  the  resur- 
rection of  the  captives  of  the  under-world  would  occur  at  the  return  of 
Christ — is  undoubtedly  implied.  "  Salvation  is  now  ready  to  be  revealed 
in  the  last  time."  "  That  your  faith  may  be  found  unto  praise  and  honor 
and  glory  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ."  *'  Be  sober,  and  hope  to  the 
end  for  the  grace  that  is  to  be  brought  unto  you  at  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ."  "  Be  ye  examples  to  the  flock,  and  when  the  chief  Shep- 
herd shall  appear  ye  shall  receive  an  unfading  crown  of  glory."  *'God 
shall  send  Jesus  Christ,  .  .  .  whom  the  heavens  must  receive  until 
the  times  of  the  restitution  of  all  things."  It  is  evident  that  the  author 
of  these  passages  expected  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  to  con- 
summate the  affairs  of  his  kingdom. 

If  the  apostle  had  formed  definite  conclusions  as  to  the  final  fate  of 
unbelieving,  wicked,  reprobate  men,  he  has  not  stated  them.  He  unde- 
niably implies  certain  general  facts  upon  the  subject,  but  leaves  all  the 
details  in  obscurity.  He  ac^ures  his  readers — ^with  exceeding  earnest- 
ness he  over  and  over  again  ac^'ures  them — to  forsake  every  manner  of 
sinful  life,  to  strive  for  every  kind  of  righteous  conversation,  that  by  faith 
and  goodness  they  may  receive  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  He  must 
have  supposed  an  opposite  fate  in  some  sort  to  impend  over  those  who 
did  otherwise,  rejecting  Christ,  "  revelling  in  lasciviousness  and  idolatry." 
Everywhere  he  makes  the  distinction  between  the  faithful  and  the  wicked 
prominent,  and  presents  the  idea  that  Christ  shall  come  to  judge  them 
both,  and  shall  reward  *the  former  with  gladness,  crowns,  and  glory ; 
while  it  is  just  as  clearly  implied  as  if  he  had  said  it  that  the  latter  shall 
be  condemned  and  punished.  When  a  judge  sits  in  trial  on  the  good 
and  the  bad,  and  accepts  those,  plainly  the  inference  is  that  he  rejects 
these,  unless  the  contrary  be  stated.  What  their  doom  is  in  its  nature, 
what  in  its  duration,  is  neither  declared,  nor  inferrible  from  what  is 
declared.  All  that  the  writer  says  on  this  point  is  substantially  repeated 
or  contained  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  his  epistle,  from  verses  12  to  19.  A 
slight  explanatory  paraphrase  of  it  will  make  the  position  clear  so  far 
as  it  can  be  made  clear.  "  Christian  believers,  in  the  fiery  trials  which 
are  to  try  you,  stand  firm,  even  rejoicing  that  you  are  fellow-sufferer» 
with  Christ, — a  pledge  that  when  his  glory  is  revealed  you  shall  partake 
of  it  with  him.  See  to  it  that  you  are  free  from  crime,  free  from  sins  for 
which  you  ought  to  suffer ;  then,  if  persecuted  and  slain  for  your  Chris- 
tian profession  and  virtues,  falter  not.  The  terrible  time  preceding  the 
second  advent  of  your  Master  is  at  hand.  The  sufferings  of  that  time 
will  begin  with  the  Christian  household ;  but  how  much  more  dreadful 
will  be  the  sufferings  of  the  close  of  that  time  among  the  disobedient 
that  spurn  the  gospel  of  God !  If  the  righteous  shall  with  great  difliculty 
be  snatched  from  the  perils  and  woes  encompassing  that  time,  surely  it 
will  happen  very  much  worse  with  ungodly  sinners.  Therefore  let  all 
who  suffer  in  obedience  to  God  commit  the  keeping  of  their  soob  to 
him  in  well-doing." 
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The  souls  of  men  were  confined  in  the  under-world  for  sin.  Christ 
came  to  turn  men  from  sin  and  despair  to  holiness  and  a  reconciling 
fuih  in  God.  He  went  to  the  dead  to  declare  to  them  the  good  tidings 
of  pardon  and  approaching  deliverance  through  the  free  grace  of  God. 
He  rt»e  into  heaven  to  demonstrate  and  visibly  exhibit  the  redemption 
of  men  from  the  onder-world  doom  of  sinners.  He  was  soon  to  return 
to  the  earth  to  complete  the  unfinished  work  of  his  commissioned  king- 
dom.   His  accepted  ones  should  then  be  taken  to  glory  and  reward. 

The  rejected  ones  should Their  fate  is  left  in  gloom,  without  a  de> 

finite  clew. 


CHAPTER  n. 

DOCTRINE  OF   A   FUTURE  LIFE  IN  THE   EPISTLE   TO  THB   HEBREWS. 

Thb  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  written  by  some  person  who  was 
originally  a  Jew,  afterwards  a  zealous  Christian.  He  was  unquestionably 
a  man  of  remarkable  talent  and  eloquence  and  of  lofty  religious  views 
and  feelings.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  the  immediate  followers  of  Jesus, 
and  apparently  was  acquainted  with  them.  The  individual  authorship 
it  is  now  impossible  to  determine  with  certainty.  Many  of  the  most 
learned,  unprejudiced,  and  able  critics  have  ascribed  it  to  Apollos,  an 
Alexandrian  Jew,  a  compeer  of  Paul  and  a  fellow-citizen  of  Philo.  This 
opinion  is  more  probable  than  any  other.  Indeed,  so  numerous  are  the 
resemblances  of  thoughts  and  words  in  the  writings  of  Philo  to  those  in 
thi:s  epistle,  that  even  the  wild  conjecture  has  been  hazarded  that  Philo 
himself  at  last  became  a  Christian  and  wrote  to  his  Hebrew  countrymen 
the  essay  which  has  since  commonly  passed  for  Paul's.  No  one  can 
examine  the  himdreds  of  illustrations  of  the  epistle  gathered  from  Philo 
by  Carpzov,  in  his  learned  but  ill-reasoned  work,  without  being  greatly 
impressed.  The  supposition  which  has  repeatedly  been  accepted  and 
urged,  that  this  composition  was  first  written  in  Hebrew,  and  after- 
wards translated  into  Greek  by  another  person,  is  absurd.  In  view  of  the 
ma«terly  skill  and  eloquence,  critical  niceties,  and  felicities  in  the  use  of 
language,  displayed  in  it.  We  could  easily  fill  a  paragraph  with  the 
Barnes  of  those  eminent  in  the  Church — such  as  Tertullian,  Hippolytus, 
Erasmus,  Luther,  Le  Clerc,  and  Neander — ^who  have  concluded  that,  who- 
ever the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was,  he  was  not  Paul.  The 
list  of  those  names  would  reach  from  the  Egyptian  Origen,  whose  candor 
and  erudition  were  without  parallel  in  his  age,  to  the  German  Bleek, 
▼hose  masterly  and  exhaustive  work  is  a  monument  of  united  talent  and 
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toil,  leaving  little  to  be  desired.  It  is  not  within  our  present  aim  to 
argue  this  point:  we  will  therefore  simply  refer  the  reader  to  the 
thorough  and  unanswerable  discussion  and  settlement  of  it  by  Norton.' 

The  general  object  of  the  composition  is,  by  showing  the  superiority 
of  the  Christian  system  to  the  Hebrew,  to  arm  the  converts  from  Judar 
ism — to  whom  it  is  addressed — ^against  the  temptations  to  desert  the  ful- 
filling faith  of  Christ  and  to  return  to  the  emblematic  faith  of  their 
fathers.  This  aim  gives  a  pervading  cast  and  oolor  to  the  entire  treat- 
ment— to  the  reasoning  and  especially  to  the  chosen  imagery— of  the 
epistle.  Omitting,  for  the  most  part,  whatever  is  not  essentially  inter- 
woven with  the  subject  of  death,  the  resurrection,  and  future  existence, 
and  with  the  mission  of  Christ  in  relation  to  those  subjects,  we  advance 
to  the  consideration  of  the  views  which  the  epistle  presents  or  implies 
concerning  those  points.  It  is  to  be  premised  that  we  are  forced  to  con- 
struct from  fragments  and  hints  the  theological  fabric  that  stood  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer.  The  suggestion  also  is  quite  obvious  that,  since  the 
letter  is  addressed  solely  to  the  Hebrews  and  describes  Christianity  as 
the  completion  of  Judaism,  an  acquaintance  with  the  characteristic 
Hebrew  opinions  and  hopes  at  that  time  may  be  indispensable  for  a  full 
comprehension  of  its  contents. 

The  view  of  the  intrinsic  nature  and  rank  of  Christ  on  which  the 
epistle  rests  seems  very  plainly  to  be  that  great  Logos-doctrine  which 
floated  in  the  philosophy  of  the  apostolic  age  and  is  so  fully  developed 
in  the  Gospel  of  John: — "The  Logos  of  God,  alive,  energetic,  irresistibly 
piercing,  to  whose  eyes  all  things  are  bare  and  open ;"  **  first-begotten  of 
God ;"  "  faithful  to  Him  that  made  him ;"  inferior  to  God,  superior  to  all 
beside ;  "  by  whom  God  made  the  worlds  ;**  whose  seat  is  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  the  angels  looking  up  to  him,  and  **  the  world  to  come  put 
in  subjection  to  him.''  The  author,  thus  assuming  the  immensely  super- 
human rank  and  the  pre-existence  of  Christ,  teaches  that,  by  the  good 
will  of  God,  he  descended  to  the  world  in  the  form  of  a  man,  to  save 
them  that  were  without  faith  and  in  fear, — ^them  that  were  lost  through 
sin.  God  "  bringeth  in  the  first-begotten  into  the  world."  "  When  he 
Cometh  into  the  world  he  saith.  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  wouldest  not, 
but  a  body  hast  thou  prepared  for  me."  "  Jesus  was  made  a  little  while 
inferior  to  the  angels."  "Forasmuch,  then,  as  the  children  are  par- 
takers of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  likewise  partook  of  the  same  ;*' 
that  is,  in  order  to  pass  through  an  experience  like  that  of  those  whom 
he  wished  to  deliver,  he  assumed  their  nature.  '*  He  taketh  not  hold  of 
angels,  but  he  taketh  hold  of  the  seed  of  Abraham:"  in  other  words,  he 
aimed  not  to  assist  angels,  but  men.  These  passages,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  whole  scope  and  drift  of  the  document  in  which  they  are 
found,  declare  that  Jesus  was  a  spirit  in  heaven,  but  came  to  the  earth, 
taking  upon  him  a  mortal  frame  of  flesh  and  blood. 

1  CbrtrtUB  lExuniiier,  rob.  ftir  1627-». 
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Wliy  he  did  this  is  the  question  that  naturally  arises  next.  We  do  not 
tee  how  it  is  possihle  for  any  person  to  read  the  epistle  through  intelli- 
gently, in  the  light  of  an  adequate  knowledge  of  contemporary  Hebrew 
opinions,  and  not  perceive  that  the  author's  answer  to  that  inquiry  is, 
that  Clirist  assumed  the  guise  and  fate  of  humanity  in  order  to  die ;  and 
died  in  order  to  rise  from  the  dead ;  and  rose  from  the  dead  in  order  to 
ascend  to  heaven ;  and  ascended  to  heaven  in  order  to  reveal  the  grace 
of  God  opening  the  way  for  the  celestial  exaltation  and  blessedness  of 
the  souls  of  faithful  men.  We  will  commence  the  proof  and  illustration 
of  these  statements  by  bringing  together  some  of  the  principal  passages 
in  the  epistle  which  involve  the  objects  of  the  mission  of  Christ,  and  then 
stating  the  thought  that  chiefly  underlies  and  explains  them. 

"We  see  Jesus — ^who  was  made  a  little  while  inferior  to  the  angels,  in 
<>rder  that  by  the  kindness  of  Grod  he  might  taste  death  for  every  man — 
through  the  suffering  of  death  crowned  with  glory  and  honor."    With 
the  best  critics,  we  have  altered  the  arrangement  of  the  clauses  in  the 
foregoing  verse,  to  make  the  sense  clearer.    The  exact  meaning  is,  that 
the  exaltation  of  Christ  to  heaven  after  his  death  authenticated  his  mis- 
i^ion,  showed  that  his  death  had  a  divine  meaning  for  men;  that  is, 
showed  that  they  also  should  rise  to  heaven.    "  When  he  had  by  himself 
made  a  purification  of  our  sins,  he  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  on  high."     "  For  this  cause  he  is  the  Mediator  of  the  new  cove- 
nant, that,  his  death  having  occurred,  (for  the  redemption  of  the  trans- 
gre^ions  under  the  first  covenant,)  they  which  are  called  might  enter 
upon  possession  of  the  promised  eternal  inheritance."    The  force  of  this 
last  passage,  with  its  context,  turns  on  the  double  sense  of  the  Greek 
word  for  covenant,  which  likewise  means  a  will.    Several  statements  in  the 
epc^tle  show  the  author's  belief  that  the  subjects  of  the  old  dispensation 
had  the  promise  of  immortal  life  in  heaven,  but  had  never  realized  the 
thing  itself.'    Kow,  he  maintains  the  purpose  of  the  new  dispensation  to 
be  the  actual  revelation  and  bestowment  of  the  reality  which  anciently 
was  only  promised  and  typically  foreshadowed ;  and  in  the  passage  be- 
fore us  he  figures  Christ — ^the  author  of  the  Christian  covenant — as  the 
maker  of  a  will  by  which  believers  are  appointed  heirs  of  a  heavenly 
immortality.    He  then — ^following  the  analogy  of  testamentary  legacies 
and  legatees — describes  those  heirs  as  "  entering  on  possession  of  that 
*i^Tm\  inheritance"  "  by  the  death  of  the  Testator."     He  was  led  to 
^pioy  precisely  this  language  by  two  obvious  reasons :  first,  for  the  sake 
of  thai  paronomasia  of  which  he  was  evidently  fond;  secondly,  by  the  fact 
that  it  really  was  the  death  of  Christ,  with  the  succeeding  resurrection 
Mid  ascension,  which  demonstrated  both  the  reality  of  the  thing  promised 
in  the  will  and  the  authority  of  the  Testator  to  bestow  it. 

*  xi-  U.  16,  it  td.  S«e  chap.  x.  38,  wbere  to  rteeivt  the  promue  roost  plainly  means  to  obtain  tbe 
<^ag  pranised,  m  It  does  seTeral  times  in  the  epistle.  So  Paul,  in  his  speech  at  Antioch,  (Acts  xiii. 
31^/  says,  <*We  declare  nnto  you  glad  tidings,  how  that  the  promise  which  was  made  unto  the 
kbem, God  hath  ftiUUled  tbe  saiM unto  us  their  chUdreu,  In  that  he  bath  ndmi  i^  JesmagainJ* 
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All  the  expressions  thus  far  cited,  and  kindred  ones  scattered  through 
the  work,  convey  a  clear  and  consistent  meaning,  with  sharp  outlines 
and  coherent  details,  if  we  suppose  their  author  entertained  the  following 
general  theory;  and  otherwise  they  cannot  he  satisfactorily  explained. 
A  dreadful  fear  of  death,  introduced  hy  sin,  was  tyrannizing  over  men. 
In  consequence  of  conscious  alienation  from  Crod  through  transgressions, 
they  shuddered  at  death.  The  writer  does  not  say  what  there  was  in 
death  that  made  it  so  feared ;  hut  we  know  that  the  prevailing  Hebrew 
conception  was,  that  death  led  the  naked  soul  into  the  silent,  dark,  and 
dreary  region  of  the  tmder-world,^ — a  doleful  fate,  from  which  they 
shrank  with  sadness  at  the  best,  guilt  converting  that  natural  melan- 
choly into  dread  foreboding.  In  the  absence  of  any  evidence  or  pre- 
sumption whatever  to  the  contrary,  we  are  authorized,  nay,  rather  forced, 
to  conclude  that  such  a  conception  is  implied  in  the  passages  we  are  con- 
sidering. Now,  the  mission  of  Jesus  was  to  deliver  men  from  that  fear 
and  bondage,  by  assuring  them  that  God  would  forgive  sin  and  annul  its 
consequence.  Instead  of  banishing  their  disembodied  spirits  into  the 
fiepulchral  Sheol,  he  would  take  them  to  himself  into  the  glory  above  the 
firmament.  This  aim  Christ  accomplished  by  literally  exemplifying  the 
truths  it  implies ;  that  is,  by  personally  assuming  the  lot  of  man,  dying, 
rising  from  among  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  ascending  beyond  the  veil 
into  heaven.  By  his  death  and  victorious  ascent  "  he  purged  our  sins," 
''redeemed  transgressions,"  "overthrew  him  that  has  the  power  of 
death,*'  in  the  sense  that  he  thereby,  as  the  writer  thought,  swept  away 
the  supposed  train  of  evils  caused  by  sin, — namely,  all  the  ooncomitantA 
of  a  banishment  after  death  into  the  cheerless  subterranean  empire. 

It  will  be  well  now  to  notice  more  fully,  in  the  author's  scheme,  the 
idea  that  Christ  did  locally  ascend  into  the  heavens,  *'  into  the  presence 
of  (rod,"  "  where  he  ever  liveth,"  and  that  by  this  ascent  he  for  the  first 
time  opened  the  way  for  others  to  ascend  to  him  where  he  is,  avoiding 
the  doom  of  Hades.  "We  have  a  grea,t  High-Priest,  who  has  passe<l 
through  the  heavens,  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God."  "  Clirist  is  not  entered 
into  the  most  holy  place,  made  with  hands,  the  figure  of  the  true,  but 
into  heaven  itself,  now  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us."  Indeed, 
that  Jesus,  in  a  material  and  local  sense,  rose  to  heaven,  is  a  conception 
fundamental  to  the  epistle  and  prominent  on  all  its  face.  It  is  much 
more  necessary  for  us  to  show  that  the  author  behoved  that  the  men  who 
had  previously  died  had  not  risen  thither,  but  that  it  was  the  Savior's 
mission  to  open  the  way  for  their  ascension. 

It  is  extremely  significant,  in  the  outset,  that  Jesus  is  called  "  the  first 
leader  and  the  bringer  to  the  end  of  our  fiuth ;"  for  the  words  in  this 
clause  which  the  common  version  renders  "author"  and  "finisher"* 
mean,  from  their  literal  force  and  the  latent  figure  they  contain,  "a  guide 
who  runs  through  the  course  to  the  goal  so  as  to  win  and  receive  the 
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prue,  bringing  us  after  him  to  the  same  consummation."  Still  more 
striking  is  the  passage  we  shall  next  adduce.  Having  enumerated  a  long 
list  of  the  choicest  worthies  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  writer  adds, 
*'  These  all,  haying  obtained  testimony  through  faith,  did  not  realize  the 
promise,*  Ood  having  provided  a  better  thing  fw  us,  that  they  without  t4s 
should  not  be  perfected," — should  not  be  brought  to  the  end, — ^the  end 
of  human  destiny, — that  is,  exaltation  to  heaven.  Undoubtedly  the 
author  here  means  to  say  that  the  fiuthful  servants  of  God  under  the 
Mosaic  dispensation  were  reserved  in  the  under-world  until  the  ascension 
of  the  Messiah.  Augustine  so  explains  the  text  in  hand,  declaring  that 
rfarist  was  the  first  that  ever  rose  from  the  under-world.^  The  same 
expoation  is  given  by  Origen,*  and  indeed  by  nearly  every  one  of  the 
Fathers  who  has  undertaken  to  give  a  critical  interpretation  of  the  pass- 
age. This  doctrine  itself  was  held  by  Catholic  Christendom  for  a  thou- 
sand years ;  is  now  held  by  the  Roman,  Greek,  and  English  Churches ; 
bat  is,  for  the  most  part,  rejected  or  forgotten  by  the  dissenting  sects, 
from  two  causes.  It  has  so  generally  sunk  out  of  sight  among  us,  first, 
from  ignorance, — ^ignorance  of  the  ancient  learning  and  opinions  on 
which  it  rested  and  of  which  it  was  the  necessary  completion ;  secondly, 
from  rationalistic  speculations,  which,  leading  men  to  discredit  the  truth 
of  the  doctrine,  led  them  arbitrarily  to  deny  its  existence  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, making  them  perversely  force  the  texts  that  state  it  and  wilfully 
blink  the  texts  that  hint  it.  Whether  this  be  a  proper  and  sound  method 
of  proceeding  in  critical  investigations  any  one  may  judge.  To  us  it 
seems  equally  unmanly  and  immoral.  We  know  of  but  one  justifiable 
course,  and  that  is,  with  patience,  with  earnestness,  and  with  all  pos- 
sible aids,  to  labor  to  discern  the  real  and  full  meaning  of  the  words 
according  to  the  understanding  and  intention  of  the  author.  We  do  so 
elsewhere,  regardless  of  consequences.  No  other  method,  in  the  case  of 
the  Smptures,  is  exempt  from  guilt. 

The  meaning  (namely,  to  bring  to  the  end)  which  we  have  above  attri- 
bated  to  the  w<wd  nXti6o  (translated  in  the  common  version  to  make  per- 
/erf)  is  the  first  meaning  and  the  etymological  force  of  the  word.  That 
we  do  not  refine  upon  it  over-nicely  in  the  present  instance,  the  follow- 
ing ^mnples  from  various  parts  of  the  epistle  unimpeachably  witness. 
^  For  it  was  proper  that  €K>d,  in  bringing  many  sons  unto  glory,  should 
make  him  who  was  the  first  leader  of  their  salvation  perfect  [reach  the 
end]  through  sufferings ;"  that  is,  should  raise  him  to  heaven  after  he 
had  passed  through  death,  that  he,  having  himself  arrived  at  the  glorious 
heavenly  goal  of  human  destiny,  might  bring  others  to  it.  *' Christ,  being 
Blade  perfect,"  (brought  through  all  the  intermediate  steps  to  the  end,) 
**  became  the  cause  of  eternal  salvation  to  all  them  that  obey  him ;  called 
of  Qod  an  high-priest."  The  context,  and  the  after-assertion  of  the 
writer  that  the  priesthood  of  Jesus  is  exercised  in  heaven,  show  that  the 
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word  "  perfected,"  as  employed  here,  signifies  exalted  to  the  right  hand 
of  God.  "Perfection"  (bringing  unto  the  end)  "was  not  by  the  Levitical 
prieBthiood.''  "The  law  perfected  nothing,  but  it  was  the  additional  intro- 
duction of  a  better  hope  by  wlii<^  we  dzaw  near  unto  God."  "  The  law 
maketh  men  high-priests  which  have  infirmity,  which  are  not  suffered  to 
continue,  by  reason  of  death ;  but  the  word  of  tlie  oath  after  the  law 
maketh  the  Son  perfect  for  evermore," — bringeth  him  to  the  end,— 
namely,  an  everlasting  priesthood  in  the  heavens.  That  Christian  be- 
lievers are  not  under  the  first  covenant,  whereby,  through  sin,  men- 
commencing  with  the  blood  of  Abel,  the  first  death — were  doomed  to  the 
lower  world,  but  are  under  the  second  covenant,  whereby,  through  the 
gracious  purpose  of  God,  taking  effect  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  first 
resurrection,  they  are  already  by  faith,  in  imagination,  translated  to 
heaven, — this  is  plainly  what  the  author  teaches  in  the  following  words : 
— "  Ye  are  not  come  to  the  palpable  mount  that  burneth  with  fire,  and  to 
blackness  and  tempest,  where  so  terrible  was  the  sight  that  Moses  ex- 
ceedingly trembled,  but  ye  are  come  to  Mount  Zion,  to  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem,  and  to  an  innumerable  company  of  angelsy  and  to  GW,  and  to 
the  spirits  of  the  perfected  justy  and  to  Jesus,  the  mediator  of  the  new  cove- 
nant, and  to  the  lustral  blood  which  speaks  better  things  than  that  of 
Abel."  The  connection  here  demonstrates  that  the  souls  of  the  righteous 
are  called  "  perfected,"  as  having  arrived  at  the  goal  of  their  destiny  in 
heaven.  Again,  the  author,  when  speaking  of  the  sure  and  steadfast 
hope  of  eternal  life,  distinguishes  Jesus  as  a  irp66pofiogy  one  who  runs  be- 
fore as  a  scout  or  leader:  "  the  Forerunner,  who  for  us  has  entered  within 
the  veil,"  that  is,  has  passed  beyond  the  firmament  into  the  presence  of 
God.  The  Jews  called  the  outward  or  lowermost  heaven  the  veil.^  But 
the  most  conclusive  consideration  upon  the  opinion  we  are  arguing  for — 
and  it  must  be  entirely  convincing — is  to  be  drawn  from  the  first  half  of 
the  ninth  chapter.  To  appreciate  it,  it  is  requisite  to  remember  that  the 
Rabbins — ^with  whose  notions  our  author  was  familiar  and  some  of  which 
he  adopts  in  his  reasoning — ^were  accustomed  to  compare  the  Jewish 
temple  and  city  with  the  temple  and  city  of  Jehovah  above  the  sky,  con- 
sidering the  former  as  miniature  types  of  the  latter.  This  mode  of 
thought  was  originally  learned  by  philosophical  Rabbins  from  the 
Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas,  without  doubt,  and  was  entertained  figura- 
tively, spiritually;  but  in  the  unreflecting,  popular  mind  the  Hebraic 
views  to  which  it  gave  rise  were  soon  grossly  materialized  and  located. 
Tliey  aL^o  derived  the  same  conception  from  God's  command  to  Moses 
when  he  was  about  to  build  the  tabernacle : — "See  thou  make  all  things 
fiecording  to  the  pattern  showed  to  thee  in  the  mount."  They  refined 
upon  tlie!=»e  words  with  many  conceits.  They  compared  the  three  divi- 
aiona  of  the  temple  to  the  three  heavens:  the  outer  Court  of  the  Gentiles 
corresponded  with  the  first  heaven,  the  Court  of  the  Israelites  with  the 
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second  heaTen,  and  the  Holy  of  Holies  represented  the  third  heaven  or 
the  Tory  abode  of  God.  Josephus  writes,  '*  The  temple  has  three  compart- 
ments :  the  first  two  for  men,  the  third  for  God,  because  heaven  is  inae- 
ceasible  to  men.''*  Now,  our  author  says,  referring  to  this  triple  symbolic 
ftrrangement  of  the  temple,  "The  priests  went  always  into  the  first 
tabernacle,  accompliiihing  the  service,  but  into  the  second  went  the  high- 
priest  alfloe^  once  every  year,  not  without  blood;  this,  which  waa  a 
ignre  for  the  time  then  present,  signifying  that  the  way  into  the  holiest 
of  all*  was  not  yet  laid  open ;  but  Christ  being  come,  an  high-priest  of  the 
future  good  things,  by  his  own  blood  he  entered  in  once  into  the  holy 
place,  having  obtained  eternal  deliverance/'  The  points  of  the  com- 
parifion  here  instituted  are  these :  On  the  great  annual  day  of  atonement, 
alter  the  de*th  of  the  victim,  the  Hebrew  high-priest  went  into  the  adytum 
of  the  earthly  temple,  but  none  could  follow ;  Jesus,  the  Christian  high- 
priest,  went  after  his  own  death  into  the  adytum  of  the  heavenly  temple, 
and  enabled  the  faithful  to  enter  there  after  him.  Imagery  like  the  fore- 
going, wliich  implies  a  Scmetum  Sanctorum  above,  the  glorious  prototype  of 
that  below,  is  frequent  ip  the  Talmud.^^  To  remove  all  uncertainty  from 
die  exposition  thus  presented,  if  any  doubt  linger,  it  ib  only  necessary  to 
cite  one  more  passage  from  the  epbtle.  "  We  have,  therefore,  brethren, 
by  the  blood  of  Jesus,  leading  into  the  holiest,  a  free  road,  a  new  and 
blessed  road,  which  he  hath  inaugurated  for  us  through  the  veil,  that  is 
to  aay,  through  his  flesh."  As  there  was  no  entrance  for  the  priest  into 
the  holiest  of  the  temple  save  by  the  removal  of  the  veil,  so  Christ  could 
not  enter  heaven  except  by  the  removal  of  his  body.  The  blood  of 
Jesus  here,  as  in  most  cases  in  the  New  Testament,  means  the  death  of 
JeasckSj  involving  his  ascension.  Chrysostom,  commenting  on  these 
Tersea,  says,  in  explanation  of  the  word  tyMuvl^o,  **  Christ  laid  out  the 
road  and  was  the  first  to  go  over  it.  The  first  way  was  of  death,  lead- 
ing [ad  in/eras]  to  the  under-world;  the  other  is  of  life,"  leading  to 
heaven.  The  interpretation  we  have  given  of  these  passages  reconciles 
and  blends  that  part  of  the  knpwn  contemporary  opinions  which  applies 
to  them,  and  explains  and  justifies  the  natural  force  of  the  imagery  and 
words  employed.  Its  accuracy  seems  to  us  unquestionable  by  any  candid 
person  who  is  competently  acquainted  with  the  subject.  The  substance 
of  it  is,  that  Jesus  came  from  God  to  the  earth  as  a  man,  laid  down  his 
life  that  he  might  rise  from  the  dead  into  heaven  again,  into  the  real 
Softftvm  Sanelontm  of  the  universe,  thereby  proving  that  faithM  believers 
iUfM>  shall  rise  thither,  being  thus  delivered,  after  the  pattern  of  his 
evident  deliverance,  from  the  imprisonment  of  the  realm  of  death 
below. 
We  now  proceed  to  quote  and  unfold  five  distinct  passages,  not  yet 

•  AMtkt.  Kbu  iii.  09.  ^  aect.  4;  fbld.  cap.  7,  lect.  7. 
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brought  forward,  from  the  epistle,  each  of  which  proves  thai  we  ar^ 
not  mistaken  in  attributing  to  the  writer  of  it  the  aboye-etcited  genenl 
theory.     In  the  first  verse  which  we  shall  adduce  it  is  certain  that  the 
word  "death"  mchicCea  the  entrance  of  the  soul  into  the  subtemanean 
kingdom  of  ghosts.     It  is  written  of  Christ  that,  "in  the  days  of  \m 
flesh,  when  he  had  earnestly  prayed  to  Him  that  was  able  to  do  iU-\ 
to  save  him  from  deaihj — he  was  heard,"  and  was  advanced  to  be  a  high| 
priest  in  the  heavens, — "was  made  higher  than  the  heavens."     No«^. 
obviously,  Ckxl  did  not  rescue  Christ  from  dying,  but  he  raised  hinu 
eK  veKpw,  from  the  world  of  the  dead.    So  Chrysostom  declares,  refenin;: 
to  this  very  text,  "  Not  to  be  retained  in  the  region  of  the  dead,  but  to 
be  delivered  from  it,  is  virtually  not  to  di^/'"    Moreover,  the  phrav 
above  translated  "to  save  him  from  death"  may  be  translated,  with 
equal  propriety,  "  to  bring  him  back  safe  from  death."    The  Greek  verb 
<T6^etVy  to  save,  is  often  so  used  to  denote  the  safe  restoration  of  a  warnor 
from  an  incursion  into  an  enemy's  domain.    The  same  use  made  here  br 
our  author  of  the  term  "death"  we  have  also  found  made  by  VhHo 
Judseus.     "  The  wise,"  Philo  says,  "  inherit  the  Olympic  and  heavenly 
region  to  dwell  in,  always  studying  to  go  above ;  the  bad  inherit  the 
innermost  parts  of  the  under-world,  always  laboring  to  die.""    The 
antithesis  between  going  above  and  dying,  and  the  mention  of  the  unde^ 
world  in  connection  with  the  latter,  prove  that  to  die  here  means,  or  at 
least  includes,  going  below  after  death. 

The  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament  twice  translates  Sheol  br 
the  word  "death.""  The  Hebrew  word  for  death,  mdoethy  is  repeatedly 
used  for  the  abode  of  the  dead.^*  And  the  nail  of  the  interpretation  we  are 
urging  is  clenched  by  this  sentence  from  Origen : — "  The  under-world, 
in  which  souls  are  detained  by  death,  is  called  death.""  Bretschneider 
cites  nearly  a  dozen  passages  from  the  New  Testament  where,  in  bis 
judgment,  death  is  used  to  denote  Hades. 

Again:  we  read  that  Christ  took  human  nature  upon  him  '*in  order 
that  by  means  of  [his  own]  death  he  might  render  him  that  has  the 
power  of  death — that  is,  the  devil — idle,  and  deliver  those  who  throuf^b 
fear  of  death  were  all  their  lifetime  sul^'ect  to  bondage."  It  is  apparent 
at  once  that  the  mere  death  of  Christ,  so  far  from  ending  the  sway  of 
Death,  would  be  giving  the  grim  monster  a  new  victory,  inooraparably 
the  most  important  he  had  ever  achieved.  Therefore,  the  only  way  to 
make  adequate  sense  of  the  passage  is  to  join  with  the  Savior's  death 
what  followed  it, — ^namely,  his  resurrection  and  ascension.  It  was  the 
Hebrew  belief  that  sin,  introduced  by  the  fraud  of  the  devil,  was  the 
cause  of  death,  and  the  doomer  of  the  disembodied  spirits  of  men  to  the 
lower  caverns  of  darkness  and  rest.    They  personified  Death  as  a  gloomy 

11  Homll.  Rplst  mi  Heb.  in  hoc  loc  u  Qnod  a  Dm  mitt.  Sornn.,  p.  618,  td.  BfM«ey 
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king,  tyrannizing  over  mankind;  and,  unless  in  severe  afBiction,  they 
Ireaded  the  hoar  when  they  must  lie  down  under  his  sceptre  and  sink 
Into  his  voiceless  kingdom  of  shadows.  Christ  broke  the  power  of  Satan, 
dosed  his  busy  reign,  rescued  the  captive  souls,  and  relieved  the  timo- 
rtms  hearts  of  the  faithful,  by  rising  triumphantly  from  the  long-bound 
•Jominion  of  the  grave,  and  ascending  in  a  new  path  of  light,  pioneering 
tli«  taunts  to  immortal  glory.  \i 

In  another  part  of  the  epistle,  the  writer,  having  previously  explained 
that  as  the  high-priest  after  the  death  of  the  expiatory  goat  entered  the 
ivpical  holy  place  in  the  temple,  so  Christ  after  his  own  death  entered  the 
true  holy  place  in  the  heavens,  goes  on — to  guard  against  the  analogy  being 
iorced  any  further — to  deny  the  necessity  of  Christ's  service  being  re- 
[>eated,  as  the  priest's  was  annually  repeated,  saying,  '*  For  then  he  must 
have  died  nuiny  times  since  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  but,  on  the 
cootrary,  [it  suffices  that]  once,  at  the  close  of  the  ages,  through  the 
sacrifice  of  himself  he  hath  appeared  [in  heaven]  for  the  abrogation  of 
4d/*^*  The  rendering  and  explanation  we  give  of  this  language  are  those 
»dopted  by  the  most  distinguished  commentators,  and  must  be  justified 
\^  any  one  who  examines  the  proper  punctuation  of  the  clauses  and 
studies  the  context.  The  simple  idea  is,  that,  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  body 
through  death,  Christ  rose  and  showed  himself  in  the  presence  of  God. 
The  author  adds  that  this  was  done  "  unto  the  annulling  of  sin."  It  is 
vrith  reference  to  these  last  words  principally  that  we  have  cited  the  pass- 
age. What  do  they  mean  ?  In  what  sense  can  the  passing  of  Christ's 
^ool  into  heaven  after  death  be  said  to  have  done  away  with  sin  ?  In  the 
irvt  place,  the  oi>en  manifestation  of  Christ's  disenthralled  and  risen 
-xil  in  the  supernal  presence  of  God  did  not  in  any  sense  abrogate  sin 
it*elf,  literally  considered,  because  all  kinds  of  sin  that  ever  were  upon 
the  c-arih  among  men  before  have  been  ever  since,  and  are  now.  In  the 
«<:n^'ind  place,  that  miraculous  event  did  not  annul  and  remove  human 
.luilt,  the  consciousness  of  sin  and  responsibility  for  it,  because,  in  fact, 
uwn  feel  the  sting  and  load  of  guilt  now  as  badly  as  ever ;  and  the  very 
-Tijstle  before  us,  as  well  as  the  whole  New  Testament,  addresses  Chris- 
tians as  being  exposed  to  constant  and  varied  danger  of  incurring  guilt 
and  woe.  But,  in  the  third  place,  the  ascension  of  Jesus  did  show  very 
jilainly  to  the  apostles  and  first  Christians  that  what  they  supposed  to  be 
the  great  outward  penalty  of  sin  was  annulled ;  that  it  was  no  longer  a 
necessity  for  the  spirit  to  descend  to  the  lower  world  after  death ;  that 
thai  fatal  doom,  entailed  on  the  generations  of  humanity  by  sin,  was  now 
Abrogated  fior  all  who  were  worthy.  Such,  we  liave  not  a  doubt,  is  the 
n-ae  meaning  of  the  declaration  under  review. 

This  exposition  is  powerfully  confirmed  by  the  two  succeeding  verses, 
which  we  wiU  next  pass  to  examine.  '*As  it  is  appointed  for  men  to 
<he  c»ice,  but  after  this  the  judgment,  so  Christ,  having  been  offered 
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once  to  bear  the  sins  of  many,  shall  appear  a  second  time,  without  sin, 
for  salvation  unto  those  expecting  him."  Man  dies  once,  and  then 
passes  into  that  state  of  separate  existence  in  the  under-world  which  is 
the  legal  judgment  for  sin.  Christ,  taking  upon  himself,  with  the  nature 
of  man,  the  burden  of  man's  lot  and  doom,  died  once,  and  then  rose 
from  the  dead  by  the  gracious  power  of  the  Father,  bearing  away  the 
outward  penalty  of  sin.  He  will  come  again  into  the  world,  uninvolved, — 
the  next  time,  with  any  of  the  accompaniments  or  consequences  of  sin, — 
to  save  them  that  look  for  him,  and  victoriously  lead  them  into  heaven 
with  him.  In  this  instance,  as  all  through  the  writings  of  the  apostles, 
sin,  death,  and  the  unde]>world  are  three  segments  of  a  circle,  each 
necessarily  implying  the  others.  The  same  remark  is  to  be  made  of  the 
contrasted  terms  righteousness,  grace,  immortal  life  above  the  sky  i"  the 
former  being  traced  from  the  sinful  and  fallen  Adam,  the  latter  from  the 
righteous  and  risen  Christ. 

The  author  says,  "  If  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  sanctifies  unto  the 
purification  of  the  flesh,  how  much  more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who 
having"  an  eternal  spirit  offered  himself  faultless  to  God,  cleanse  your 
consciousness !"  The  argument,  fully  expressed,  is,  if  the  blood  of  perish- 
able brutes  cleanses  the  body,  the  blood  of  the  immortal  Christ  cleanses 
the  soul.  The  implied  inference  is,  that  as  the  former  fitted  the  outward 
man  for  the  ritual  privileges  of  the  temple,  so  the  latter  fitted  the  inward 
man  for  the  spiritual  privileges  of  heaven.  This  appears  clearly  from 
what  follows  in  the  next  chapter,  where  the  T\Titer  says,  in  effect,  that 
"  it  is  not  possible  for  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  to  take  away  sins, 
however  often  it  is  offered,  but  that  Christ,  when  he  had  offered  one 
sacrifice  for  sins,  forever  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  God."  The  reason 
given  for  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  offering  is  that  he  sat  down  at  the  right 
hand  of  God.  When  the  chosen  animals  were  sacrificed  for  sins,  they 
utterly  perished,  and  there  was  an  end.  But  when  Christ  was  offered,  his 
soul  survived  and  rose  into  heaven, — an  evident  sign  that  the  penalty  of 
sin,  whereby  men  were  doomed  to  the  under-world  after  death,  was 
abolished.  This  perfectly  explams  the  language;  and  nothing  else,  it 
seems  to  us,  can  perfectly  explain  it. 

That  Christ  would  speedily  reappear  from  heaven  in  triumph,  to  judge 
his  foes  and  save  his  disciples,  was  a  fundamental  article  in  the  primitive 
Church  scheme  of  the  last  things.  There  are  unmistakable  evidences  of 
such  a  belief  in  our  author.  "  For  yet  a  little  while,  and  the  coming  one 
will  come,  and  will  not  delay."  "  Provoke  one  another  unto  love  and 
good  works,  ...  so  much  the  more  as  ye  see  the  day  drawing  near." 
There  is  another  reference  to  this  approaching  advent,  which,  though 
obscure,  affords  important  testimony.  Jesus,  when  he  had  ascended,  "sat 
down  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  henceforward  waiting  till  his  enemies  be 
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made  his  footstool."  That  is  to  say,  he  is  tarrying  in  heaven  for  the 
a(»pomted  time  to  arrive  when  he  ghall  come  into  the  world  again  to 
consamznate  the  full  and  final  purposes  of  his  mission.  "We  may  leave 
thi-s  division  of  the  subject  established  beyond  all  question,  by  citing  a 
text  which  explicitly  states  the  idea  in  so  many  words: — "Unto  them 
that  look  for  him  he  shall  appear  the  second  time.''  That  expectation 
of  the  speedy  second  coming  of  the  Messiah  which  haunted  the  early 
Christians,  therefore,  unquestionably  oocapied  the  mind  of  the  composer 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

If  the  writer  of  this  epistolary  essay  had  a  firm  and  detailed  opinion 
as  to  the  exact  fate  to  be  allotted  to  wicked  and  persistent  unbelievers, 
his  allusions  to  that  opinion  are  too  few  and  vague  for  us  to  determine 
precisely  what  it  was.  We  will  briefly  quote  the  substance  of  what  he 
says  upon  the  subject,  and  add  a  word  in  regard  to  the  inferences  it  does, 
or  it  does  not,  warrant.  "If  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  every  trans- 
gression received  a  just  recompense,  how  shall  we  escape  if  "\ve  neglect  so 
great  a  salvation,  first  proclaimed  by  the  Lord?"  "  As  the  Israelites  that 
.rere  led  out  of  Egypt  by  Moses,  on  account  of  their  unbelief  and  pro- 
Tooations,  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  promised  land,  but  perished 
in  the  wilderness,  so  let  us  fear,  lest,  a  promise  being  left  us  of  entering 
into  his  rest,  any  of  you  should  seem  to  come  short  of  it."  Clirist  "  be- 
came the  cause  of  eternal  salvation  to  all  them  that  obey  him."  "  He 
hath  brought  unto  the  end  forever  them  that  are  sanctified."  It  will  be 
observed  that  these  last  specifications  are  partial,  and  that  notliing  is 
said  of  the  fate  of  those  not  included  under  them.  *'  It  is  impossible  for 
those  who  were  once  enlightened,  ...  if  they  shall  fall  away,  to  renew 
them  again  unto  repentance.  .  .  .  But,  beloved,  we  are  persuaded  better 
things  of  you,  even  things  that  accompany  salvation."  **  AVe  are  not  of 
them  w^ho  draw  back  unto  the  destruction,  but  of  them  who  believe  unto 
the  preservation,  of  the  soul."  "  If  we  sin  wilfully  after  we  have  received 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  is  no  longer  left  a  sacrifice  for  sins, 
)'Ut  R  certain  fearful  looking-for  of  judment,  and  of  fiery  indignation  to 
devour  the  adversaries."  "  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  living  God."  *'If  they  escaped  not  who  refused  him  that  spoke  on 
earth,  [Moses,]  much  more  we  shall  not  escape  if  we  turn  away  from 
him  that  speaks  from  heaven,"  (Christ.)  In  view  of  the  foregoing  pass- 
ages, which  represent  the  entire  teaching  of  the  epistle  in  relation  to 
the  nltimate  destination  of  sinners,  we  must  assert  as  follows.  First,  the 
aathor  gives  no  hint  of  the  doctrine  of  literal  torments  in  a  local  hell. 
Serondiy,  he  is  still  further  from  favoring — nay,  he  unequivocally  denies — 
the  doctrine  of  unconditional,  universal  salvation.  Thirdly,  he  either 
expected  that  the  reprobate  would  be  Absolutely  destroj-ed  at  the  second 
coming  of  Christ, — which  doea  not  seem  to  be  declared ;  or  that  they 
would  be  exiled  forever  from  the  kingdom  of  glory  into  the  sad  and 
slumberous  under-world, — ^which  is  not  clearly  implied ;  or  that  they 
would  be  punished  according  to  their  evil,  and  then,  restored  to  Divine 
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favor,  be  exalted  into  heaven  with  the  original  elect, — which  is  not  written 
in  the  record ;  or,  lastly,  that  they  would  be  disposed  of  in  some  way 
unknown  to  him, — ^which  he  does  not  avow.  He  makes  no  allusion  to 
such  a  terrific  conception  as  is  expressed  by  our  modem  use  of  the 
word  hell:  he  emphatically  predicates  conditionality  of  salvation,  he 
threatens  sinners  in  general  terms  with  severe  judgment.  Further  than 
this  he  has  neglected  to  state  his  faith.  If  it  reached  any  further,  he 
has  preferred  to  leave  the  statement  of  it  in  vague  and  impressive  gloom. 

Let  us  stop  a  moment  and  epitomize  the  steps  we  have  taken.  Jesus, 
the  Son  of  God,  was  a  spirit  in  heaven.  He  came  upon  the  earth  in  the 
guise  of  humanity  to  undergo  its  wholo  experience  and  to  be  its  re> 
deemer.  He  died,  passed  through  the  vanquished  kingdom  of  the  grave, 
and  rose  into  heaven  again,  to  exemplify  to  men  that  through  the  grace 
of  God  a  way  was  opened  to  escape  the  under-world,  the  great  external 
penalty  of  sin,  and  reach  a  better  country,  even  a  heavenly.  From  his 
seat  at  God's  right  hand,,  he  should  ere  long  descend  to  complete  God's 
designs  in  his  mission,--— judge  his  enemies  and  lead  his  accepted  followers 
to  heaven.  The  all-important  thought  running  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  treatise  is  the  ascension  of  Christ  from  the  midst  of  the 
dead  (U  veKpw)  into  the  celestial  presence,  as  the  pledge  of  our  ascent. 
"Among  the  things  of  which  we  are  speaking,  this  is  the  capital  con- 
sideration, [k€<^>.€uou,Y' — the  most  essential  point, — ^''that  we  have  such 
a  high-priest,  who  hath  sat  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the 
Majesty  in  the  heavens."  Xcander  says,  though  apparently  without 
perceiving  the  extent  of  its  ulterior  significance,  "The  conception  of 
the  resurrec^on  in  relation  to  the  whole  Christian  system  lies  at  the  basis 
of  this  epistle." 

A  brief  sketeh  and  exposition  of  the  scope  of  the  epistle  in  general 
will  cast  light  and  confirmation  upon  the  interpretation  we  have  given 
of  its  doctrine  of  a  future  life  in  particular.  The  one  comprehensive  de- 
sign of  the  writer,  it  is  perfectly  clear,  is  to  prove  to  the  Chrbtian  con- 
verts from  the  Hebrews  the  superiority  of  Christianity  to  Judaism,  and 
thus  to  arm  them  against  apostasy  from  the  new  covenant  to  the  ancient 
one.  He  begins  by  showing  that  Christ,  the  bringer  of  the  gospel,  is 
greater  than  the  angels,  by  whom  the  law  was  given,*'  and  consequently 
that  his  word  is  to  be  reverenced  still  more  than  theirs.^  Next  he  argues 
that  Jesus,  the  Christian  Mediator,  as  the  Son  of  God,  is  crowned  with 
more  authority  and  is  worthy  of  more  glory  than  Moses,  the  Jewish  me- 
diator, as  the  savant  of  God ;  and  that  as  Moses  led  his  people  towards 
the  rest  of  Canaan,  so  Christ  leads  his  people  towards  the  far  better 
rest  of  heaven.  He  then  advances  to  demonstrate  the  superiority  of 
Christ  to  the  Levitical  priesthood;  This  he  establishes  by  pointing  out 
the  facts  that  the  Levitical  priest  had  a  transient  honor,  being  after  the 
law  of  a  carnal  commandment,  his  ofierings  referring  to  the  flesh,  while 
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Christ  hfts  an  unchangeable  priestliood,  being  after  the  power  of  an  end- 
leas  life,  his  ofifering  referring  to  the  eoul ;  that  the  Levitical  priest  once 
a  rear  went  into  the  symbolic  holy  place  in  the  temple,  unable  to  admit 
others,  but  Jesus  rose  into  the  real  holy  place  itself  above,  opening  a  way 
far  all  £aithful  disciples  to  follow ;  and  that  the  Hebrew  temple  and 
cnemonies  were  but  the  small  type  and  shadow  of  the  grand  archetypal 
temple  in  heaven,  where  Christ  is  the  immortal  High-Priest,  fulfilling  in 
the  presence  of  God  the  completed  reality  of  what  Judaism  merely  minict' 
tmd,  sn  emblematic  pattern  that  could  make  nothing  perfect.  "By 
hhn  therefore  let  us  continually  offer  to  God  the  sacrifice  of  praise/' 
The  author  intersperses,  and  closes  with,  exhortations  to  steadfast  fiuth, 
pure  morals,  and  fervent  piety. 

There  is  one  point  in  this  epistle  which  deserves,  in  its  essential  con- 
nection with  the  doctrine  of  the  future  life,  a  separate  treatment.  It  is 
the  subject  of  the  Atonement.  The  correspondence  between  the  sacri- 
fioH  in  the  Hebrew  ritual  and  the  sufterings  and  death  of  Christ  would, 
&om  the  nature  of  the  case,  irresistibly  suggest  the  sacrificial  terms  and 
metaphors  which  our  author  uses  in  a  large  part  of  his  argument.  More- 
over, lus  precise  aim  in  writing  compelled  him  to  make  these  resem- 
blances as  prominent,  as  significant,  and  as  e£Eective  as  possible.  Gries- 
bach  says  well,  in  his  learned  and  able  essay,  "  When  it  was  impossible 
for  the  Jews,  lately  brought  to  the  Christian  faith,  to  tear  away  the 
attractive  associations  of  their  ancestral  religion,  which  were  twined 
unoDg  the  very  roots  of  their  minds,  and  they  were  consequently  in 
(bnger  of  falling  away  from  Christ,  the  most  ingenious  author  of  this 
f-pistle  met  the  case  by  a  masterly  expedient.  He  instituted  a  careful 
comparison,  showing  the  superiority  of  Christianity  to  Judaism  even  in 
rv'gard  to  the  very  point  where  the  latter  seemed  so  much  more  glorious, 
—namely,  in  priesthoods,  temples,  altars,  victims,  lustrations,  and  kindred 
things.''^  That  these  comparisons  are  sometimes  used  by  the  writer 
analogically,  figuratively,  imaginatively,  for  the  sake  of  practical  illustra- 
tion and  impression,  not  literally  as  logical  expressions  and  proofe  of  a 
'Ingmatic  theory  of  atonement,  is  made  sufficiently  plain  by  the  foUow- 
inj;  quotations.  "The  bodies  of  those  beasts  whose  blood  is  brought  into 
the  holy  place  by  the  high-priest  for  sin  are  burned  without  the  camp. 
Wherefore  Jesus  also,  that  he  might  sanctify  the  people  through  his  own 
t'iood,  suffered  without  the  gate.  Let  us  go  forth  therefore  unto  him 
vithont  the  camp,  bearing  his  reproach."  Every  one  will  at  once  per- 
mjt  that  these  sentences  are  not  critical  statements  of  theological  truths, 
but  are  imaginative  expressions  of  practical  lessons,  spiritual  exhortations. 
Again,  we  read,  "It  was  necessary  that  the  paUems  of  the  heavenly  things 
should  be  purified  with  sacrificed  animals,  but  the  heavenly  things  them- 
H-^r^M  with  better  sacrifices  than  these."  Certainly  it  is  only  by  an  exercise 
uf  the  imagination,  for  spiritual  impression,  not  for  philosophical  argu- 
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ment,  that  heaven  can  be  said  to  be  defiled  by  the  sins  of  men  on  earth 
so  as  to  need  cleansing  by  the  lustral  blood  of  Christ.  The  writer  also 
appeals  to  his  readers  in  these  terms : — "  To  do  good  and  to  communi- 
cate forget  not ;  for  with  such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased."  The  purely 
practical  aim  and  rhetorical  method  with  which  the  sacrificial  language 
is  employed  here  are  evident  enough.  We  believe  it  is  used  in  the  same 
way  wherever  it  occurs  in  the  epistle. 

The  considerations  which  have  convinced  us,  and  which  we  think 
ought  to  convince  every  unprejudiced  mind,  that  the  Calvin istic  scheme 
of  a  substitutional  expiation  for  sin,  a  placation  of  Divine  wrath  by  the 
offering  of  Divine  blood,  was  not  in  the  mind  of  the  author,  and  does  not 
inform  his  expressions  when  they  are  rightly  understood,  may  be  briefly 
presented.  First,  the  notion  that  the  suffering  of  Christ  in  itself  ran- 
somed lost  souls,  bought  the  withheld  grace  and  pardon  of  God  for  us, 
is  confessedly  foreign  and  repulsive  to  the  instinctive  moral  sense  and  to 
natural  reason,  but  is  supposed  to  rest  on  the  authority  of  revelation. 
Secondly,  that  doctrine  is  nowhere  specifically  stated  in  the  epistle,  but 
is  assumed,  or  inferred,  to  explain  language  which  to  a  superficial  look 
seems  to  imi^ly  it, — ^perhaps  even  seems  to  be  inexplicable  without 
it  ;^  but  in  reality  such  a  view  is  inconsistent  with  that  language 
when  it  is  accurately  studied.  For  example,  notice  the  following 
passage: — "When  Christ  cometh  into  the  world,"  he  is  represented 
as  saying,  "  I  come  to  do  thy  will,  0  God."  "  By  the  which  will,"  the 
writer  continues,  "  we  are  sanctified  through  the  offering  of  the  body  of 
Jesus."  That  is,  the  death  of  Christ,  involving  his  resurrection  and 
ascension  into  heaven,  fulfils  and  exemplifies  the  gracious  purpose  of 
God,  not  purchases  for  us  an  otherwise  impossible  benignity.  The  abov€>- 
cited  explicit  declaration  is  irreconcilable  with  the  thought  that  Christ 
came  into  the  world  to  die  that  he  might  appease  the  flaming  justice  and 
anger  of  God,  and  by  vicarious  agony  buy  the  remission  of  human  sins: 
it  conveys  the  idea,  on  the  contrary,  that  God  sent  Christ  to  prove  and 
illustrate  to  men  the  free  fblness  of  his  forgiving  love.  Thirdly,  the 
idea,  which  we  think  was  the  idea  of  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  that  Christ,  by  his  death,  resurrection,  and  ascent,  demon- 
strated to  the  faith  of  men  God's  merciful  removol  of  the  supposed  out- 
ward penalty  of  sin,  namely,  the  banishment  of  souls  after  death  to  the 
under-world,  and  led  the  way,  as  their  forerunner,  into  heaven, — this 
idea,  which  is  not  shocking  to  the  moral  sense  nor  plainly  absurd  to  the 
moral  reason,  as  the  Augustinian  dogma  is,  not  only  yields  a  more  sharply- 
defined,  consistent,  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  all  the  related  lan- 

*i  That  thcM  tezti  were  not  origiDaUy  understood  «§  implying  any  Wcariou  ttUcncj  in  Cbrist'a 
painful  death,  but  as  attributing  a  typical  power  to  his  triumphant  resurrection,  his  glorious  retarn 
ttom  the  world  of  the  deod  into  heaven,  appears  rery  plainly  in  the  following  instance.  Tlieodoret, 
one  of  the  earliest  explanatory  writers  on  the  New  Testament,  mys,  while  expressly  speaking  of 
Christ's  death,  the  sufferings  th<x)ugh  which  he  was  perfected,  '<  Ilia  resurrectloB  certiflad  a  renuw 
rection  for  us  all.*'— Omm.  in  J^vut.  ad  Btb.  cap.  2,  t.  10. 
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^nage  of  the  epistle,  but  is  also — which  cannot  be  said  of  the  other  doc* 
trine — in  harmony  with  the  contemporary  opinions  of  the  Hebrews,  and 
would  be  the  natural  and  almost  inevitable  development  ti-om  them  and 
complement  of  them  in  the  mind  of  a  Pharisee,  who,  convinced  of  the 
death  and  ascension  of  the  sinless  Jesus,  the  appointed  Messiah,  had 
become  a  Christian. 

In  support  of  the  last  assertion,  which  is  the  only  one  that  needs  fur- 
ther proof,  we  submit  the  following  considerations.  In  the  first  place, 
every  one  familiar  with  the  eschatology  of  the  Hebrews  knows  that  at  the 
time  of  Christ  the  belief  prevailed  that  the  sin  of  Adam  was  the  cause  of 
ueath  among  men.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  equally  well  known  that 
iliey  believed  the  destination  of  souls  upon  leaving  the  body  to  be  the 
onder-world.  Therefore — does  it  not  follow  by  all  the  necessities  of  logic  ? 
— they  believed  that  sin  was  the  cause  of  the  descent  of  disembodied 
spirits  to  the  dreary  lower  realm.  In  the  third  place,  it  is  notorious  and 
undoubted  that  the  Jews  of  that  age  expected  that,  when  the  Messiah 
>hould  appear,  the  dead  of  their  nation,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  them, 
would  be  raised  from  the  under-world  and  be  reclothed  with  bodies,  and 
would  reign  with  him  for  a  period  on  earth  and  then  ascend  to  heaven. 
Xow,  what  could  be  more  natural  than  that  a  person  holding  this  creed, 
who  should  be  brought  to  believe  that  Jesus  was  the  true  Messiah  and 
after  his  death  had  risen  from  among  the  dead  into  heaven,  should  imme- 
diately conclude  that  this  was  a  pledge  or  illustration  of  the  abrogation 
of  the  gloomy  penalty  of  sin,  the  deliverance  of  souls  from  the  subter- 
ranean prison,  and  their  admission  to  the  presence  of  God  beyond  the 
^ky  ?  We  deem  this  an  impregnable  position.  Every  relevant  text  that 
we  consider  in  its  light  additionally  fortifies  it  by  the  striking  manner  in 
which  such  a  conception  fits,  fills,  and  explains  the  words.  To  justify 
tiie«e  interpretations,  and  to  sustain  particular  features  of  the  doctrine 
which  they  express,  almost  any  amount  of  evidence  may  be  summoned 
from  the  writings  both  of  the  most  authoritative  and  of  the  simplest 
Fatliers  of  the  Church,  beginning  with  Justin  Martyr,^  philosopher  of 
NeapoUs,  at  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  ending  with  John  Ho- 
lort,^  Bishop  of  New  York,  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
We  refrain  from  adducing  the  throng  of  such  authorities  here,  because 
they  will  be  more  appropriately  brought  fonvard  in  future  chapters. 

The  inteUigent  reader  will  observe  that  the  essential  point  of  difference 
<li.<«tinguishing  our  exposition  of  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  the  cora- 
{lOi^ition  in  review,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  Calvin istic  interpretation 
of  it,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  Unitarian  explanation  of  it,  is 
thi4.  Calvinism  says  that  Christ,  by  his  death,  his  vicarious  pains, 
appeased  the  wrath  of  God,  satisfied  the  claims  of  justice,  and  purchased 
the  salvation  of  souls  from  an  agonizing  and  endless  hell.  Unitarianism 
says  that  Christ,  by  his  teachings,  spirit,  life,  and  miracles,  revealed  the 
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character  of  the  Father,  set  an  example  for  man,  gave  certainty  to  great 
truths,  and  exerted  moral  influences  to  regenerate  men,  redeem  tliem 
from  sin,  and  fit  them  for  the  hleased  kingdom  of  immortality.  Wo 
understand  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  really  to  say — ^in 
subtraction  from  what  the  Calvinist,  in  addition  to  what  the  Unitarian, 
says — that  Christ,  by  his  resurrection  from  the  tyrannous  realm  of  death, 
and  ascent  into  the  unbarred  heaven,  demonstrated  the  fact  that  God. 
in  his  sovereign  grace,  in  his  free  and  wondrous  love,  would  forgive  man- 
kind their  sins,  remove  .the  ancient  penalty  of  transgression,  no  more 
dooming  their  disembodied  spirits  to  the  noiseless  and  everlasting  gloom 
of  the  under-world,  but  admitting  them  to  his  own  presence,  above  the 
firmamental  floor,  where  the  beams  of  his  chambers  are  laid,  and  where 
he  reignoth  forever,  covered  with  light  as  with  a  garment. 


CHAPTER  in. 

DOCTRINE   OP  A   FUTURE  LIFE  IN   THE   APOCALYPSE. 

Before  attempting  to  exhibit  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  contained  in 
the  Apocalypse,  we  propose  to  give  a  brief  account  of  what  is  containcKl, 
relating  to  this  subject,  in  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  and 
the  (so-called)  Second  Epistle  of  Peter. 

The  references  made  by  James  to  the  group  of  points  included  under 
the  general  theme  of  the  Future  Life  are  so  few  and  indirect,  or  vague, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  construct  any  thing  like  a  complete  doctrine  from 
them,  save  by  somewhat  arbitrary  and  uncertain  suppositions.  His  pur- 
pose in  writing,  evidently,  was  practical  exhortation,  not  dogmatic  in- 
struction. His  epistle  contains  no  expository  outline  of  a  system ;  but  it 
has  allusions  and  hints  which  plainly  imply  some  partial  views  belonging 
to  a  system,  while  the  other  parts  of  it  are  left  obscure.  He  says  that 
"evil  desire  brings  forth  sin,  and  sin,  when  it  is  finished,  brings  foi-th 
death."  But  whether  he  intended  this  text  as  a  moral  metaphor  to  con- 
vey a  spiritual  meaning,  or  as  a  literal  statement  of  a  physical  fact,  or  ai< 
a  comprehensive  enunciation  including  both  these  ideas,  there  is  nothin«r 
in  the  context  positively  to  determine.  He  offers  not  the  faintest  clew 
to  his  conception  of  the  purpose  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ. 
He  uses  the  word  for  the  Jewish  hell  but  once,  and  then,  undeniably,  in 
a  figurative  sense,  saying  that  a  "  curbless  and  defiling  tongue  is  set  on 
fire  of  Gehenna."  He  appears  to  adopt  the  common  notion  of  his  con- 
temporary countrymen  in  regard  to  demoniacal  existences,  when  he  de- 
clares that  "  the  devils  believe  there  is  one  God,  and  tremble,"  and  when 
he  exclaims,  "  Besist  the  devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  you."    He  insists  on 
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the  necessity  of  a  fiuth  that  evinces  itself  in  good  works  and  in  all  the 
Tirtues,  as  the  means  of  acceptance  with  God.  He  compares  life  to  a 
\&ni^hing  vapor,  denounces  terribly  the  wicked  and  dissolute  rich  men 
'Brho  wanton  in  crimes  and  oppress  the  poor.  Then  he  calls  on  the  suf- 
fering brethren  to  be  patient  under  their  afflictions  "  until  the  coming 
of  the  Lord ;"  to  abstain  from  oaths,  be  fervent  in  prayer,  and  establish 
their  hearts,  "  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh."  "  Grudge  not 
one  against  another,  brethren,  lest  ye  be  condemned :  behold,  the  Judge 
^tandeth  before  the  door."  Here  the  return  of  Christ,  to  finish  his  work, 
*it  in  judgment,  accept  some,  and  reject  others,  is  clearly  implied.  And 
if  James  held  this  element  of  the  general  scheme  of  eschatology  held 
l>y  the  other  apostles  as  shown  in  their  epistles,  it  is  altogether  pro- 
bable that  he  also  embraced  the  rest  of  that  scheme.  There  are  no 
m*^ns  of  definitely  ascertaining  whether  he  did  or  did  not;  though, 
aivording  to  a  very  learned  and  acute  theologian,  another  fundamental 
]cirt  of  that  general  system  of  doctrine  is  to  be  found  in  the  last  verse  of 
the  epistle,  where  James  says  that  "  he  who  converts  a  sinner  from  the 
«^rror  of  his  ways  shall  save  a  soul  from  death  and  hide  a  multitude  of 
5>tn>."  Bretschneider  thinks  that  saving  a  soul  from  death  here  means 
rF-scuing  it  from  a  descent  into  the  under-world,  the  word  death  being 
oftea  used  in  the  New  Testament — as  by  the  Rabbins — ^to  denote  the 
subterranean  abode  of  the  dead.^  This  interpretation  may  seem  forced 
to  an  unlearned  reader,  who  examines  the  text  for  personal  profit,  but 
will  not  •eem  at  all  improbable  to  one  who,  to  learn  its  historic  meaning, 
reads  the  text  in  the  lighted  foreground  of  a  mind  over  whose  back- 
ground lies  a  fitly-arranged  knowledge  of  all  the  materials  requisite  for 
an  adequate  criticism.     For  such  a  man  was  Bretschneider  himself. 

The  eschatological  implications  and  references  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude 
are  of  pretty  much  the  same  character  and  extent  as  those  which  we 
liave  just  considered.  A  thorough  study  and  analysis  of  this  brief  docu- 
ment will  show  that  it  may  be  fairly  divided  into  three  heads  and  be 
regarded  aa  having  three  objects.  First,  the  writer  exhorts  his  readers 
"to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,"  "  to  re- 
member the  words  of  Christ's  apostles,"  "  to  keep  themselves  in  the  love 
of  God,  looking  for  eternal  life."  He  desires  to  stir  them  up  to  diligence 
in  efforts  to  preserve  their  doctrinal  purity  and  their  personal  virtue. 
Secondly,  he  warns  them  of  the  fearful  danger  of  depravity,  pride,  and 
lascivioosness.  This  warning  he  enforces  by  several  examples  of  the 
terrible  judgments  of  God  on  the  rebellious  and  wicked  in  other  times. 
Among  these  instances  is  the  case  of  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,  eternally 
d^troyed  by  a  storm  of  fire  for  their  uncleanness ;  also  the  example  of 
the  £dlen  angels,  "who  kept  not  their  first  estate,  but  left  their  proper 
habitation,  and  are  reserved  in  everlasting  chains  and  darkness  unto  the 
judgment  of  the  great  day."    The  writer  here  adopts  the  doctrine  of 

1  Breticbneider,  RellgUiae  Glaabentlefare,  sect.  69. 
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fallen  angels,  and  the  connected  views,  as  then  commonly  received  among 
the  Jews.  This  doctrine  is  not  of  Christian  origin,  but  was  drawn  from 
Persian  and  other  Oriental  sources,  as  is  abundantly  shown,  with  details, 
in  almost  every  history  of  Jewish  opinions,  in  almost  every  Biblical  com- 
mentary.'  In  this  connection  Jude  cites  a  legend  from  an  apocryphal 
book,  called  the  "  Ascension  of  Moses,"  of  which  Origen  gives  an  ac- 
count.' The  substance  of  the  tradition  is,  that,  at  the  decease  of  Moses, 
Michael  and  Satan  contended  whether  the  body  should  be  given  over  to 
death  or  be  taken  up  to  heaven.  The  appositeness  of  this  allusion  is, 
that, while  in  this  strife  the  archangel  dared  not  rail  against  Satan,  yet  the 
wicked  men  whom  Jude  is  denouncing  do  not  hesitate  to  blaspheme  the 
angels  and  to  speak  evil  of  the  things  which  they  know  not.  '*  Woe 
unto  such  ungodly  men :  gluttonous  spots,  dewless  clouds,  fruitless  trees 
plucked  up  and  twice  dead,  they  are  ordained  to  condemnation." 
Thirdly,  the  epistle  announces  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  in  the  last 
time,  to  establish  his  tribunal.  The  Prophecy  of  Enoch — an  apocryphal 
book,  recovered  during  the  present  century — is  quoted  as  saying,  "  Behold, 
the  Lord  cometh,  with  ten  thousand  of  his  saints,  to  execute  judgment 
upon  all,  and  to  convict  the  ungodly  of  their  ungodly  deeds."*  Jude, 
then,  anticipated  the  return  of  the  Lord,  at  "  the  judgment  of  the  great 
day,"  to  judge  the  world ;  considered  the  under-world,  or  abode  of  the 
dead,  not  as  a  region  of  fire,  but  a  place  of  imprisoning  gloom,  wherein 
*'  to  defiled  and  blaspheming  dreamers  is  reserved  the  blackness  of  dark- 
ness forever ;"  thought  it  imminently  necessary  for  men  to  be  diligent  in 
striving  to  secure  their  salvation,  because  "all  sensual  mockers,  not 
having  the  spirit,  but  walking  after  their  own  ungodly  lusts,"  would  be 
lost.  He  probably  expected  that,  when  all  free  contingencies  were  past 
and  Christ  had  pronounced  sentence,  the  condemned  would  be  doomed 
eternally  into  the  black  abyss,  and  the  accepted  would  rise  into  the  im- 
mortal glory  of  heaven.  He  closes  his  letter  with  these  significant 
words,  which  plainly  imply  much  of  what  we  have  just  been  setting 
forth : — "  Everlasting  honor  and  power,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord, 
be  unto  God,  who  is  able  to  keep  you  from  falling  and  to  present  you 
faultless  before  the  face  of  his  glory  with  exceeding  joy."* 

The  first  chapter  of  the  so-called  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  is  not  occu- 
pied with  theological  propositions,  but  with  historical,  ethical,  and  prac- 
tical statements  and  exhortations.  These  are,  indeed,  of  such  a  charac- 
ter, and  so  expressed,  that  they  clearly  presuppose  certain  opinions  in 
the  mind  of  the  writer.  First,  he  evidently  believed  that  a  merciful 
and  holy  message  had  been  sent  from  God  to  men  by  Jesus  Christ, 


s  E.g.  Stuart's  Dissertation  on  the  Angelology  of  the  Scriptures,  pabllshed  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Biblio. 
theca  Sacra. 

s  Do  Princlpils,  lib.  iil.  cap  2.  See,  also,  in  Michaelis's  Introduction  to  tlie  New  Testament,  sect.  4  of 
the  rhitpter  on  Jade. 

4  Book  of  Enoch,  translated  by  Dr.  R.  Laurence,  cap.  U. 
Vs  reading  of  the  25th  Terse  of  Jade. 
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vherebjT  are  given  unto  us  exceeding  great  and  precious  promises." 
llie  substance  of  these  promises  was  "  a  call  to  escape  the  corruption  of 
the  world,  and  ent«r  into  glory  and  be  partakers  of  the  Divine  nature." 
Bt  partaking  of  the  Divme  nature,  we  understand  the  writer  to  mean 
eutenng  the  Divine  abode  and  condition,  ascending  into  the  safe  and 
eternal  joy  of  the  celestial  prerogatives.  That  the  author  here  denotes 
heaven  by  the  term  glory^  aa  the  other  New  Testament  writers  frequently 
rlo,  appears  distinctly  from  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  verses  of  the 
i^iapter,  where,  referring  to  the  incident  at  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  he  do- 
claresy  "  There  came  a  voice  from  the  excellent  gloryj  saying,  '  This  is  my 
h«loTed  Son ;'  and  this  voice,  which  came  from  heaveriy  we  heard." 
>rc<Hidly,  our  author  regarded  this  glorious  promise  as  contingent  on  the 
fulfilment  of  certain  conditions.  It  was  to  be  realized  by  means  of 
'-faith,  courage,  knowledge,  temperance,  patience,  godliness,  kindness, 
said  love."  **He  that  hath  these  things  shall  never  fall,"  '^but  an 
^-ntranoe  shall  be  ministered  unto  him  abundantly  into  the  everlasting 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Savior,  Jesus  Christ."  The  writer  furnishes 
tu  no  clew  to  his  idea  of  the  particular  part  performed  by  Christ  in 
c>ar  salvation.  He  says  not  a  word  concerning  the  sufferings  or  death 
of  the  Savior ;  and  the  extremely  scanty  and  indefinite  allusions  made 
to  the  relation  in  which  Christ  was  supposed  to  stand  between  God 
:.nd  men,  and  the  redemption  and  reconciliation  of  men  with  God,  do 
not  enable  us  to  draw  any  dogmatic  conclusions.  He  speaks  of  '^  false 
teachers,  who  shall  bring  in  damnable  heresies^  even  denying  the  Lord 
that  bought  them."  But  whether  by  this  last  phrase  he  means  to  imply 
r.  ransom  of  imprisoned  souls  from  the  under-world  by  Christ's  descent 
tLither  and  victory  over  its  powers,  or  a  piurchased  exemption  of  sinners 
from  their  merited  doom  by  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ's  death,  or 
a  practical  regenerative  redemption  of  disciples  from  their  sins  by  the 
moral  influences  of  his  mission,  his  teachings,  example,  and  character, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  epistle  clearly  to  decide ;  though,  forming  our 
jadgment  by  the  aid  of  other  sources  of  information,  we  should  conclude 
in  &vor  of  the  first  of  these  three  conceptions  as  most  probably  express- 
ing the  writer's  thought. 

The  second  chapter  of  the  epbtle  is  almost  an  exact  parallel  with  the 
Kpistle  of  Jude:  in  many  verses  it  is  the  same,  word  for  word.  It 
threatens  "unclean,  self-willed,  unjust,  and  blaspheming  men,"  that 
tbfv  shall  *'  be  reserved  unto  the  day  of  judgment,  to  be  punished."  It 
warns  such  persons  by  citing  the  example  of  the  rebellious  "  angels,  who 
were  thrust  down  into  Tartarus,  and  fastened  in  chains  of  darkness  until 
the  judgment."  It  speaks  of  "cursed  children,  to  whom  is  reserved  the 
mift  of  darkness  forever."  Herein,  plainly  enough,  is  betrayed  the  com- 
mon notion  of  the  Jews  of  that  time, — the  conception  of  a  dismal  under- 
worM,  containing  the  evil  angels  of  the  Persian  theology,  and  where 
the  wicked  were  to  be  remanded  after  judgment  and  eternally  im- 
prisoned. 
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The  third  and  last  chapter  is  taken  up  with  the  doctrine  of  the  second 
coming  of  Christ.     '*Be  mindful  of  the  words  of  the  prophets  and  apos- 
tles, knowing  this  first,  that  in  the  last  days  there  shall  be  scoffers,  who 
will  say,  *  Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming?  for  since  the  fathers  fell 
asleep  all  things  continue  as  from  the  beginning/  "     The  writer  meets 
this  skeptical  assertion  with  denial,  and  points  to  the  Deluge,  "  whereby 
the  world  that  then  was,  being  overflowed  with  water,  perished."     IIi» 
argument  is,  the  world  was  thus  destroyed  once,  therefore  it  may  be  de- 
stroyed again.    He  then  goes  on  to  assert  positively — ^relying  for  author- 
ity on  old  traditions  and  current  dogmas — that  "  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  which  are  now  are  kept  by  the  word  of  God  in  store  to  be  destroyed 
by  fire  in  the  day  of  judgment,  when  the  perdition  of  ungodly  men  shall 
be  sealed."     "  The  delay  of  the  Lord  to  fulfil  his  promise  is  not  from 
procrastination,  but  from  his  long-suffering  who  is  not  willing  that  any 
should  perish."     He  waits  ''that  all  may  come  to  repentance."     But  his 
patience  will  end,  and  "  the  day  of  God  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night, 
when  the  heavens,  being  on  fire,  shall  pass  away  with  a  crash,  and  the 
elements  melt  with  fervent  heat."    There  are  two  ways  in  which  these' 
declarations  may  be  explained, — though  in  either  case  the  events  they 
refer  to  are  to  occur  in  connection  with  the  physical  reappearance  of 
Christ.     First,  they  may  be  taken  in  a  highly-figurative  sense,  as  mean- 
ing the  moral  overthrow  of  evil  and  the  establishment  of  righteousness 
in  the  world.     Similar  expressions  were  often  used  thus  by  the  ancient 
Hebrew  prophets,  who  describe  the  triumphs  of  Israel  and  the  destruo 
tion  of  their  enemies,  the  Edomites  or  the  Assyrians,  by  the  interposition 
of  Jehovah's  arm,  in  such  phrases  as  these.    "  The  mountains  melt,  the 
valleys  cleave  asunder  like  wax  before  a  fire,  like  waters  poured  over  a 
precipice."    **  The  heavens  shall  be  rolled  up  like  a  scroll,  all  their  hosts 
shall  melt  away  and  fall  down;  for  Jehovah  holdeth  a  great  slaughter  in 
the  land  of  £dom :  her  streams  shall  be  turned  into  pitch,  and  her  dust 
into  brimstone,  and  her  whole  land  shall  become  burning  pitch."      The 
suppression  of  Satan's  power  and  the  setting  up  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom 
might,  according  to  the  prophetic  idiom,  be  expressed  in  awful  images 
of  fire  and  woe,  the  destruction  of  the  old,  and  the  creation  of  a  new, 
heaven  and  earth.    But,  secondly,  this  phraseology,  as  used  by  the  writer 
of  the  epistle  before  us,  may  have  a  literal  significance, — may  have  been 
intended  to  predict  strictly  that  the  world  shall  be  burned  and  purged  by 
fire  at  the  second  coming  of  the  Lord.    That  such  a  catastrophe  would 
take  place  in  the  last  day,  or  occurred  periodically,  was  notoriously  the 
doctrine  of  the  Persians  and  of  the  Stoics.*     For  our  own  part^  we  are 
conynced  that  the  latter  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  writer.    This  seems 
to  be  shown  alike  by  the  connection  of  his  argument,  by  the  prosaic  lite- 
rality  of  detail  with  which  he  speaks,  and  by  the  earnest  exhortations  he 


*  Cicoro  de  Nat  Deornm,  lib.  ii.  cap.  4€L    Also  OTid,  Minuelus  Felix,  Seneca,  and  other  aothoritiea, 
aa  quoted  bj  RaaenmUller  un  2  Peter  ilL  7. 
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immediately  bases  on  the  declaration  he  has  made.  Ho  reasons  that, 
»nce  the  world  was  destroyed  once  by  water,  it  may  be  again  by  fire. 
The  delu^  he  certainly  r^arded  as  literal :  was  not,  then»  in  his  concep- 
tion, the  fire,  too,  literal  ?  He  says,  with  calm,  prosaic  precision,  '*  The 
earth  and  the  works  that  ore  therein  shall  be  burned  up.  Seeing,  then, 
that  all  these  things  shall  be  dissolved,  what  manner  of  persons  ought  ye 
to  be  in  all  holiness,  looking  for  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  and 
striving  that  ye  may  be  found  by  him  in  peace,  without  spot,  and  blame- 
leas  l"  We  do  not  suppose  this  writer  expected  the  annihilation  of  the 
physical  creation,  but  only  that  the  fire  would  destroy  all  unransomed 
creatures  from  its  surface,  and  thoroughly  purify  its  frame,  and  make  it 
clean  and  fit  for  a  new  race  of  sinless  and  immortal  men. 

*TflMS  ahall  not  break  from  tbeir  ftiU  source, 

Nor  Angntoh  ftny  from  ber  TRrtareon  deiv 
Tbe  golden  years  maintain  a  ormne 
Not  ondiveniflcd,  thoagli  smootb  and  eren. 

We  not  be  mock'd  with  glimpse  and  shadow  tben^ 

Bright  •eroplM  mix  fhmiliarljr  with  men. 
And  earth  and  Hky  comixiao  a  aniversal  boaTon.*' 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  threshold  of  the  last  book  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament,— that  book  which,  in  t]io  words  of  LUcke,  **  lies  like  a  Sphinx  at 
the  lofty  outgate  of  the  Bible."  There  are  three  modes  of  interpreting  the 
Apocalypse,  each  of  which  has  hod  numerous  and  distinguished  advocates. 
Fir»t,  it  may  be  regarded  a»  a  congeries  of  inspired  prophecies, — a  scenic 
tmfolding,  with  infallible  foresight,  of  the  chief  events  of  Christian  history 
from  the  first  century  till  now,  and  onwards.  This  view  the  combined  effect 
of  the  facts  in  the  case  and  of  all  the  just  considerations  appropriate  to 
the  subject  compels  us  to  reject.  There  is  no  evidence  to  support  it ;  the 
apphcation  of  it  is  crowded  with  egregious  follies  and  absurdities*  We 
thus  simply  state  the  result  of  our  best  investigation  and  judgment,  for 
there  is  no  space  here  to  discuss  it  in  detail.  Secondly,  the  book  may  be 
t^en  as  a  symbolic  exhibition  of  the  transitional  crises,  exposm*es, 
struggles,  and  triumphs  of  the  individual  soul,  a  description  of  personal 
t^perience,  a  picture  of  the  inner  life  of  the  Christian  in  a  hostile  world. 
The  contents  of  it  can  be  made  to  answer  to  such  a  characterization  only 
by  the  determined  exercise  of  an  unrestrained  fancy,  or  by  the  theory 
of  a  doable  sense,  as  the  Swedenborgians  expound  it.  This  method  of 
interpreting  the  Revelation  is  adopted,  not  by  scholarly  thinkers,  who, 
ly  the  light  of  learning  and  common  &ense»  seek  to  discern  what  the 
writer  meant  to  express,  but  by  those  persons  who  go  to  the  obscure 
document,  with  traditional  superstition  and  lawless  imaginations,  to  seo 
what  lessons  they  can  find  there  for  their  experimental  guidance  and 
edification.  We  suppose  that  every  intelligent  and  informed  student 
who  has  examined  the  subject  with  candid  independence  holds  it  as 
an  exegetical  axiom  that  the  Apocalypse  is  neither  a  pure  prophecy, 
folaang  full  illumination  from  Patmos  along  the  track  of  the  coming 
centuries,  nor  an  exhaustive  vision  of  the  experience  of  the  faithful 
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Christian  disciple.    We  are  thus  brought  to  the  third  and,  as  \tc  think, 
the  correot  mode  of  oonndering  this  remxurkable  work.      It  is  an  out- 
burst from  the  commingled  and  seething  mass  of  opinions,  persecutions, 
hopes,   general  experience,  and  expectation  of  the  time  when  it  xxas 
written.    This  is  the  view  which  would  naturally  arise  in  the  mind  of 
an  impartial  student  ^m  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  from  con  torn- 
plating  the  fervid  faith,  suffering,  lo^'ering  elements,  and  thick-conning 
events  of  the  apostolic  age.     It  also  strikingly  corresponds  with  nume- 
rous express  statements  and  with  the  w^hole  obvious  spirit  and  plan  of  the 
work ;  for  its  descriptions  and  appeals  have  the  vivid  colors,  the  thrill- 
ing tones,  the  significantly-detailed  allusions  to  experiences  and  opi- 
nions and  anticipations  notoriously  existing  at  the  time,  which  belong  to 
present  or  immediately-impending  scenes.    This  way  of  considering  the 
Apocalypse  likewise  enables  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  early  Jewish- 
Christian  doctrines,  legends,  and  hopes,  to  explain  clearly  a  large  num- 
ber of  passages  in  it  whose  obscurity  has  puzzled  many  a  commentator. 
We  should  be  glad  to  give  various  illustrations  of  this,  if  our  limits  did 
not  confine  us  strictly  to  the  one  class  of  texts  belonging  to  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  life.     Furthermore,  nearly  all  the  most  gifted  critics,  such  as 
Ewald,  Bleek,  Llicke,  De  Wette, — those  wliose  words  on  such  matters  iis 
these  are  weightiest, — ^now  agree  in  concluding  that  the  Revelation  of 
John  was  a  product  springing  out  of  the  intense  Jewish-Christian  belief 
and  experience  of  the  age,  and  referring,  in  its  dramatic  scenery  and 
predictions,  to  occurrences  supposed  to  be  then  transpiring  or  very  close 
at  hand.     Finally,  this  view  in  regard  to  the  Apocalypse  is  strongly  con- 
firmed by  a  comparison  of  that  production  with  the  several  other  works 
similar  to  it  in  character  and  nearly  cont-emporaneous  in  origin.     These 
apocryphal  productions  were   written  or  compiled — according  to   the 
pretty  general  agreement  of  the  great  scholars  who  have  criticized  them 
— ^somewhere  between  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  before,  and  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  after,  Christ.     We  merely  propose  hero,  in 
the  briefest  manner,  to  indicate  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  contained  in 
them,  OS  an  introduction  to  an  exposition  of  that  contained  in  the  New 
Testament  Apocalypse. 

In  the  Testament  op  the  Twelve  Patriakchs  it  is  written  that  **  the 
under-world  shall  be  spoiled  through  the  death  of  the  Most  Exalto<l.'^ 
Again,  we  read,  "The  Lord  shall  make  battle  against  the  devil,  and 
conquer  him,  and  rescue  from  him  the  captive  souls  of  the  righteous. 
The  just  shall  rejoice  in  Jerusalem,  where  the  Lord  shall  reign  himself, 
and  every  one  that  believes  in  him  shall  reign  in  truth  in  the  heavens.'** 
Farther  on  the  writer  says  of  the  Lord,  after  giving  an  account  of  his 
crucifixion,  "  He  shall  rise  up  from  the  under-world  and  ascend  into 
heaven."*    These  extracts  seem  to  imply  the  common  doctrine  of  that 


T  See  this  book  in  Fftbrldi  Codex  PMndoplgraphut  Vetoris  TetUineiitU  Test  Ler.  ws;t  Ir. 
•  Ibid.  T«6t  D»n.  8«t  ▼.  •  Ibid.  T«t  Bei\J.  awrt.  Ix. 
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time,  that  ChriBt  descended  into  the  under-world,  freed  the  captive 
:^nt8,  and  rose  into  heaven,  and  would  soon  return  to  establish  his  throne 
in  Jerasalem,  to  reign  there  for  a  time  with  his  accepted  followers. 

The  Fourth  Book  of  Ezra  contains  scattered  declarations  and  hintB 
of  the  same  nature.'®  It  describes  a  vision  of  the  Messiah,  on  Mount 
Zion,  distributing  crowns  to  those  confessors  of  his  name  who  had  died 
in  their  fidelity."  The  world  is  said  to  be  full  of  sorrows  and  oppres- 
sions; and  as  the  souls  of  the  jnsi  ask  when  the  harvest  shall  come,"  for 
the  good  to  be  rewajrded  and  the  wicked  to  be  punished,  they  are  told 
that  the  day  of  liberation  is  not  far  distant,  though  terrible  trials  and 
scourges  most  yet  precede  it.  "  My  Son  Jesus  shall  be  revealed."  "  My 
i<oa  the  Christ  shall  die ;  and  then  a  new  age  shall  come,  the  earth  shall 
give  up  the  dead,  sinners  shall  be  plunged  into  the  bottomless  abyss,  and 
Paradise  shall  appear  in  all  its  glory."*'  The  **  Son  of  God  will  come  and 
consume  his  enemies  with  fire;  but  the  elect  will  be  protected  and  made 
happy."** 

The  Ascension  of  Isaiah  is  principally  occupied  with  an  account  of 
the  rapture  of  the  soul  of  that  prophet  through  the  seven  heavens,  and 
of  what  he  there  saw  and  learned.  It  describes  the  descent  of  Christ, 
the  beloved  Son  of  God,  through  all  the  heavens,  to  the  earth ;  his  death ; 
his  resurrection  after  three  days ;  his  victory  over  Satan  and  his  angels, 
who  dwell  in  the  welkin  or  higher  region  of  the  air ;  and  his  return  to 
the  right  hand  of  God."  It  predicts  great  apostasy  and  sin  among  the 
diiciples  of  the  apostles,  and  much  dissension  respecting  the  nearness 
of  the  second  advent  of  Christ."  It  emphatically  declares  that  "  Christ 
>hall  come  with  his  angels,  and  shall  drag  Satan  and  his  powers  into 
Gehenna.  Then  all  the  saints  shall  descend  from  heaven  in  their  heavenly 
clothing,  and  dwell  in  this  world ;  while  the  saints  who  had  not  died 
bhaXL  be  similarly  clothed,  and  after  a  time  leave  their  bodies  here,  that 
they  may  assume  their  station  in  heaven.  The  general  resurrection  and 
jadgment  will  follow,  when  the  ungodly  will  be  devoured  by  fire.""  The 
amhor — as  Gesenius,  with  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  critics,  says — ^was  un- 
questionably a  Jewish  Christian,  and  his  principal  design  was  to  set  forth 
the  speedy  second  coming  of  Christ,  and  the  glorious  triumph  of  the  saints 
that  would  follow  with  the  condign  punishment  of  the  wicked. 

The  first  book  of  the  Sibtlline  Oracles  contains  a  statement  that  in 
tli^*  golden  age  the  souls  of  all  men  passed  peacefully  into  the  under- 
world, to  tarry  there  until  the  judgment;  a  prediction  of  a  future 
^le^siah ;  and  an  account  of  his  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension.  The 
*t;rond  book  begins  with  a  description  of  the  horrors  that  will  precede 
:!ie  last  time,  threats  against  the  persecuting  tyrants,  and  promises  to 
il:c  faithful, — especially  to  the  martyrs, — and  closes  with  an  account  of 

^ '  5c»  the  almlnct  of  it  given  la  section  tL  of  Stnart'd  Comnientary  on  the  Apocalypse. 
»C«p.iL  ttCap.fT.  WCi^).v.,T«.  M  Cap.  xill.,  xvl. 

^  .Uccasio  Imiie  TatJs,  a  Ricardo  laarence,  cap.  ix.,  x.,  xi.  ^^  Ibid.  cap.  ii.,  lii. 

°3niL  cap.  IT.  13-18. 
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the  general  judgment,  when  Elijah  shall  come  from  heaven,  consuming 
flames  break  out,  all  souls  be  summoned  to  the  tribunal  of  God  at  who««e 
right  hand  Christ  will  sit,  the  bodies  of  the  dead  be  raised,  the  righieou:^ 
be  purified,  and  the  wicked  be  plunged  into  final  ruin. 

The  fundamental  thought  and  aim  of  the  apocryphal  Book  of  Enocu 
are  the  second  coming  of  Christ  to  judge  the  world,  the  encouragement 
of  the  Christians,  and  the  warning  of  their  oppressors  by  declarations  of 
approaching  deliverance  to  those  and  vengeance  to  these.  This  is  trans- 
parent at  frequent  intervals  through  the  whole  book."  "  Ye  righteous, 
wait  with  patient  hope :  your  cries  have  cried  for  judgment,  and  it  shall 
come,  and  the  gates  of  heaven  shall  be  opened  to  you."  **  Woe  to  you, 
powerful  oppressors,  false  witnesses  I  for  you  shall  suddenly  perish/' 
''  The  voices  of  slain  saints  accusing  their  murderers,  the  oppressors  of 
their  brethren,  reach  to  heaven  with  interceding  cries  for  swift  justice.*"'^ 
When  that  justice  comes,  "  the  horse  shall  wade  up  to  his  breast,  and 
the  chariot  shall  sink  to  its  axle,  in  the  blood  of  sinners."^'  The  author 
teaches  that  the  souls  of  men  at  death  go  into  the  under-world,  "  a  plaoo 
deep  and  dark,  w^here  all  souls  shall  be  collected ;"  "  where  they  shall 
remain  in  darkness  till  the  day  of  judgment," — the  spirits  of  the 
righteous  being  in  peace  and  joy,  separated  from  the  tormented  spirits 
of  the  wicked,  who  have  spurned  the  Messiah  and  persecuted  his  di&- 
ciples.^^  A  day  of  judgment  is  at  hand.  "  Behold,  he  cometh,  with  ten 
thousand  of  his  saints,  to  execute  judgment."  Then  the  righteous  shall 
rise  from  the  under-world,  be  approved,  become  as  angels,  and  ascend  to 
heaven.  But  the  wicked  shall  not  rise :  they  remain  imprisoned  below 
forever.**  The  angels  descend  to  earth  to  dwell  with  men,  and  the  saints 
ascend  to  heaven  to  dwell  with  angels.**  "  From  beginning  to  end,  like 
the  Apocalypse,  the  book  is  filled,"  says  Professor  Stuart,  (and  the  most 
careless  reader  must  remark  it,)  "with  threats  for  the  wicked  persecutors 
and  consolations  for  the  suffering  pious."  A  great  number  of  remarkable 
correspondences  between  passages  in  this  book  and  passages  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse solicit  a  notice  which  our  present  single  object  will  not  allow  us  to 
give  them  here.  An  under-world  divided  into  two  parts,  a  happy  for  the 
good,  a  wretched  for  the  bad ;  temporary  woes  prevailing  on  the  earth ; 
the  speedy  advent  of  Christ  for  a  vindication  of  his  power  and  his  ser- 
vants ;  the  resurrection  of  the  dead ;  the  final  translation  of  the  accepted 
into  heaven,  and  the  hopeless  dooming  of  the  rejected  into  the  abjrss, — 
these  are  the  features  in  the  book  before  us  which  we  are  now  to  re* 
member. 

There  is  one  other  extant  apocryphal  book  whose  contents  are  strictl^r 
appropriate  to  the  subject  we  have  in  hand, — namely,  the  Apocalypse 

M  Book  of  Enoch,  tmuUted  into  English  by  Pr.  R.  lAurenoe.    See  partienharljr  the  following 
places:  i.  l-«;  liLT;  liv.  12;  1x1.15;  UU.14,15:  xclr.;  xct.;  civ. 
»  Ibid.  cap.  ix.  0-11 ;  xxU.  6-8 ;  xItU.  1-4.  » Ibid.  cap.  xcriil.  3. 

n  I)ti<L  cap.  X.  6-0, 15, 10;  xxii.  2-5, 11-13;  cii.  6;  clii.  5. 
« Ibid.  eqp.  xxii.  14, 15 ;  xlv.  2 ;  xlii.  4 ;  1. 1-4.  cap.  xxxTiUw-xl. 
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•ir  JoHx.**  It  claims  to  he  the  work  of  the  Apostle  John  himself.  It 
representa  John  as  going  to  Mount  Tabor  after  the  ascension  of  Christ, 
and  there  praying  that  it  may  be  revealed  to  him  when  the  second  coming 
of  Christ  will  occur,  and  what  will  bo  the  consequences  of  it.  In  answer 
to  his  request,  a  long  and  minute  disclosure  is  made.  The  substance 
of  it  is,  that,  after  famines  and  woes,  Antichrist  will  appear  and  reign 
three  years.  Then  Enoch  and  Elijah  will  come  to  expose  him ;  but  they 
will  die,  and  all  men  with  them.  The  earth  will  be  purified  with  fire, 
the  dead  will  rise,  Christ  will  descend  in  pomp,  with  myriads  of  angels, 
and  the  judgment  will  follow.  The  spirits  of  Antichrist  will  be  hurled 
into  a  gulf  of  outer  darkness,  so  deep  that  a  heavy  stone  would  not 
plunge  to  the  bottom  in  three  years.  Unbelievers,  sinners,  hypocrites, 
will  be  cast  into  the  under-world;  while  true  Christians  are  placed  at  the 
right  hand  of  Christ,  all  radiant  with  glory.  The  good  and  accepted  will 
then  dwell  in  an  earthly  paradise,  with  angels,  and  be  free  from  all 
erils. 

In  addition  to  these  still  extant  Apocalypses,  we  have  references  in 
die  works  of  the  Fathers  to  a  great  many  others  long  since  perished ; 
♦•specially  the  Apoca]}rpses  of  Adam,  Abraham,  Moses,  Elijah,  Hystaspes, 
Paul,  Peter,  Thomas,  Cerinthus,  and  Stephen.  So  far  as  we  have  any 
dew,  by  preserved  quotations  or  otherwise,  to  the  contents  of  these  lost 
(productions,  they  seem  to  have  been  much  occupied  with  the  topics  of 
the  avenging  and  redeeming  advent  of  the  Messiah,  the  final  judgment 
*>f  mankind,  the  supernal  and  subterranean  localities,  the  resurrection 
'-^f  the  dead,  the  inauguration  of  an  earthly  paradise,  the  condemnation 
nf  the  reprobate  to  the  abyss  beneath,  the  translation  of  the  elect  to  the 
•ngelic  realm  on  high.  These  works,  all  taken  together,  were  plainly  tho 
n^pring  of  the  mingled  mass  of  glowing  faiths,  sufiferings,  fears,  and 
hopes,  of  the  age  tliey  belonged  to.  An  acquaintance  with  them  will 
help  OS  to  appreciate  and  explain  many  things  in  our  somewhat  kindred 
5ew  Testament  Apocalypse,  by  placing  us  partially  in  the  circumstances 
^nd  mental  attitude  of  the  writer  and  of  those  for  whom  it  was  written. 

The  Persian-*Iewtsh  and  Jewish-Christian  notions  and  characteristics 
of  the  Book  of  Revelation  are  marked  and  prevailing,  as  every  prepared 
reader  must  perceive.  The  threefold  division  of  the  universe  into  tlie 
tipper  world  of  the  angels,  the  middle  world  of  men,  and  the  under- 
world of  the  dead ;  the  keys  of  the  bottomless  pit ;  the  abode  of  Satan, 
the  accuser,  in  heaven;  his  revolt;  the  war  in  the  sky  between  his 
reduced  host  and  the  angelic  army  under  Michael,  and  the  thrusting 
'town  of  the  former;  the  banquet  of  birds  on  the  flesh  of  kings,  mighty 
men,  and  horses ;  the  battle  of  Gog  and  Magog ;  the  tarrying  of  souls 
under  the  altar  of  God ;  the  temple  in  heaven  containing  the  ark  of  tho 
i^ovenant,  and  the  scene  of  a  various  ritual  service ;  the  twelve  gates  oi' 
tho  celestial  city  bearing  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  children 


»  fct  the  stetiBCi  of  It  gfTen  in  LCcke*s  Elnlclr.  in  die  Cfli  nhiu'.  Job.,  cap.  2,  MCt.  17. 
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of  Israel,  and  the  twelve  foundations  of  the  walls  having  the  names  oC 
the  twelve  Apostles  of  the  Lamb ;  the  bodily-  resmrection  and  general 
judgment,  and  the  details  of  its  sequel  ,^-all  these  doctrines  and  specsi- 
mens  of  imagery,  with  a  hundred  others,  carry  us  at  once  into  the  Zend- 
Avesta,  the  Talmud,  and  the  Ebionitish  documents  of  the  earliest  Chris^ 
tiaiis,  who  mixed  their  interpretations  of  the  mission  and  teaching  or 
Christ  with  the  poetic  visions  of  Zoroaster  and  the  cabalistic  dogmatics 
of  the  Pharisees.^ 

It  is  astonishing  that  any  intelligent  person  can  peruse  the  Apocalypse 
and  still  suppose  that  it  is  occupied  with  prophecies  of  remote  events, 
events  to  transpire  successively  in  distant  ages  and  various  lands.     Im- 
mediateness,    imminency,    hazardous   urgency,    swiftness,    alarms,    are 
written  all  over  the  book.    A  suspense,  frightfully  thrilling,  fills  it,  as  if 
the  world  were  holding  its  breath  in  view  of  the  universal  crash  that  was 
coming  with  electric  velocity.      Four  words  compose  the  key  to  the 
Apocalypse: — Rescue,  Reward,  Overthrow,  Vengeance.    The  followers  of 
Christ  are  now  persecuted  and  slain  by  the  tyrannical  rulers  of  the  earth . 
Let  them  be  of  good  cheer:  they  shall  speedily  be  delivered.    Their 
tyrants  shall  be  trampled  down  in  "  blood  flowing  up  to  the  horse-bridles,'' 
and  they  shall  reign  in  glory.    "  Here  is  the  faith  and  the  patience  of 
the  saints,''  trusting  that,  if  '*  true  unto  death,  they  shall  have  a  crown 
of  life,"  and  "  shall  not  be  hurt  of  the  second  death,''  but  shall  soon  re- 
joice over  the  triumphant  establishment  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  and 
the  condign  punishment  of  his  enemies  who  are  now  "making  them- 
selves drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus."     The  Beast,  de- 
scribed in  the  thirteenth  chapter,  is  unquestionably  Nero ;  and  this  fact 
shows  the  expected  immediateness  of  the  events  pictured  in  connection 
with  the  rise  and  destruction  of  that  monstrous  despot.^    The  truth  of 
this  representation  is  sealed  by  the  very  first  verses  of  the  book,  indica-    i 
ting  the  nature  of  its  contents  and  the  period  to  which  they  refer : —    | 
"  The  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  God  gave  unto  him,  to  show  unto    | 
his  serv/ints  things  which  must  shortly  come  to  pass :    Blessed  are  they    | 
who  hear  the  words  of  this  prophecy  and  keep  them ;  for  the  time  is  at 
hand." 

This  rescue  and  reward  of  the  faithful,  this  overthrow  and  punishment 
of  the  wicked,  were  to  be  effected  by  the  agency  of  a  unique  andaublime 
personage,  who  was  expected  very  soon  to  appear,  with  an  army  of  angels 
from  heaven,  for  this  purjyose.    The  conception  of  the  nature,  rank,  and  \ 
offices  of  Jesus  Christ  which  existed  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  the  | 
Apocalypse  is  in  some  respects  but  obscurely  hinted  in  the  words  he  em-  j 
ploys ;  yet  the  relationship  of  those  words  to  other  and  ftdler  souroos  of  j 


»  8ee,e.g^  Corrodl,  KriUwhe  G«achichto  des  Cbafaunnw,  btmd  li.  th.  3-7;  OfMrer,  G^sdiichtc 
UcchristenUinmfl,  abth.  U.  kap.  8-10 ;  SchOttgen  in  Apoc.  xii.  ft-O;  Ibid,  in  2  Oor.  t.  2. 

*B(fiee  the  ezcanoi  by  Stuart  in  hifl  Commentary  on  the  Apoc.  xili.  16,  which  concliwlvely  ahovt 
that  the  Beaat  could  bo  bo  o:her  than  Nero. 
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iDformation  in  the  contemporaneous  notions  of  his  countrymen  is  such 
as  to  give  us  great  help  in  arriving  at  his  ideas.  He  represents  Christ  as 
distinct  from  and  subordinate  to  God.  He  makes  Christ  say,  "  To  him 
dkat  ov^noometh  I  will  give  power  over  the  nations,  even  as  I  received 
of  my  Father."  He  characterizes  him  as  "  the  beginning  of  the  creation 
of  God/'  and  describes  him  as  **momited  on  a  white  horse,  leading  the 
heavenly  armies  to  war,  and  his  name  is  called  the  Logos  of  God."  These 
terms  evidently  correspond  to  the  phrases  in  the  introduction  to  the 
Gospel  of  John,  and  in  the  Book  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  where  are 
unfolded  some  portions  of  that  great  doctrine,  so  prevalent  among  the 
early  Fathers,  which  was  borrowed  and  adapted  by  them  from  tho  Per- 
aan  Honovcr,  the  Hebrew  Wisdom,  and  the  Platonic  Logos.*'  "In  the 
beginning  was  the  Logos,  and  the  Logos  was  with  God,  and  all  tilings 
were  made  by  him;  .  .  .  and  the  Logos  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt 
among  us.""  "  God  of  our  fathers,  and  Lord  of  mercy,  who  hast  made 
aU  things  by  thy  Logos."®  **  Thine  almighty  Logos  leaped  down  from 
heaven  from  his  royal  throne,  a  fierce  warrior,  into  the  midst  of  a  land 
of  destrtoction."*  Plainly  enough,  the  Apocalyptic  view  of  Christ  is 
based  on  that  profound  Logos-doctrine  so  copiously  developed  in  the 
writings  of  Philo  Judspus  and  so  distinctly  endorsed  in  numerous  pass- 
ages of  the  New  Testament.  First,  there  is  the  absolute  God.  Next, 
there  is  the  Logos,  the  first-begotten  Son  and  representative  image  of 
tjod,  the  instrumental  cause  of  the  creation,  the  head  of  all  created 
beings.  This  Logos,  born  into  our  world  as  a  man,  is  Christ.  Around 
him  are  clustered  all  the  features  and  actions  that  compose  the  doctrine 
of  the  last  things.  The  vast  work  of  redemption  and  judgment  laid 
ojion  him  has  in  part  been  already  executed,  and  in  part  remains  yet 
to  be  done. 

We  are  first  to  inquire,  then,  into  the  significance  of  what  the  writer 
of  the  Apocalypse  supposes  has  already  been  effected  by  Christ  in  his 
official  relations  between  God  and  men,  so  far  as  regards  the  general 
subject  of  a  life  beyond  the  grave.  A  few  brief  and  vague  but  com- 
ppehen5»ive  expressions  include  all  that  he  has  written  which  furnishes 
us  a  guide  to  his  thoughts  on  this  particular.  He  describes  Jesus,  when 
advanced  to  his  native  supereminent  dignity  in  heaven,  as  the  "  Logos, 
clothed  in  a  vesture  dipped  in  blood,"  and  also  as  "the  Lamb  that  was 
slain/'  to  whom  the  celestial  throng  sing  a  new  song,  saying,  "  Thou  hast 
redeemed  us  unto  God  by  thy  blood."  Christ,  he  says,  "  loved  us,  and 
va.<(hed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood."  He  represents  the  risen 
Savior  as  declaring,  "  I  am  he  that  liveth,  and  xma  dead,  and,  behold,  I 
am  alive  for  evermore,  and  have  the  keys  of  the  under-world  and  of 
death."  "Jesus  Christ,"  again  he  writes,  "is  the  faithful  witness,  the 
first-bq^tten  from  the  dead."    What,  now,  is  the  real  meaning  of  these 


<f  Ittcke,  Eloleitnng  In  du  Sytng.  Job.  *  Kvang.  Job.  1. 1,  8, 14. 

•  Wtadoin  of  Solomoo,  ix.  1,  2.  » Ibid.  xtUL  16. 
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pregnant  phrases  ?  What  is  the  complete  doctrine  to  which  fragmentary' 
references  are  here  made?  We  are  confident  that  it  is  this.  Mankind,  in 
consequence  of  sin,  were  alienated  from  God,  and  banished,  after  deaths 
to  Hades,  the  subterranean  empire  of  shadows.  Christ,  leaving  his 
exalted  state  in  heaven,  was  bom  into  the  world  as  a  messenger,  or 
"  faithful  witness/'  of  surprising  grace  to  them  from  God,  and  died  that 
he  might  fulfil  his  mission  as  the  agent  of  their  redemption,  by  descend- 
ing into  the  great  prison-realm  of  the  dead,  and,  exerting  his  irresistible 
]K>wer,  return  thence  to  light  and  life,  and  ascend  into  heaven  as  the 
forerunner  and  pledge  of  the  deliverance  and  ascension  of  others. 
Moses  Stuart,  commenting  on  the  clause  "first-begotten  from  the  dead," 
says,  **  Christ  was  in  fact  the  first  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  resar- 
rection  to  eternal  glory  and  he  was  constituted  the  leader  of  all  who 
should  afterwards  be  thus  raised  from  the  dead.""  All  who  had  died, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  Christ,  were  yet  in  the  under-world.  lie. 
since  his  triumphant  subdual  of  its  power  and  return  to  heaven,  pos- 
sessed authority  over  it,  and  would  ere  long  summon  its  hosts  to  resur- 
rection, as  he  declares : — "  I  was  dead,  and,  behold,  I  am  alive  for  evcr^ 
more,  and  have  the  keys  of  the  under-world."  The  figure  is  that  of  a 
conqueror,  who,  returning  from  a  captured  and  subdued  city,  bears  the 
key  of  it  with  him,  a  tropliy  of  his  triumph  and  a  pledge  of  its  submis- 
sion. The  text  "Thou  hast  redeemed  us  unto  God  by  thy  blood"  is 
not  received  in  an  absolutely  literal  sense  by  any  theological  sect  what- 
ever. The  severest  Calvinist  does  not  suppose  that  the  physical  blood 
shed  on  the  cross  is  meant ;  but  he  explains  it  as  denoting  the  atoning 
efiicacy  of  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ.  But  this  interpretation  is 
as  forced  and  constructive  an  exposition  as  the  one  we  have  given,  and  is 
not  warranted  by  the  theological  opinions  of  the  apostolic  age,  which  do, 
on  the  contrary,  support  and  necessitate  the  other.  The  direct  statement 
is,  that  men  were  redeemed  unto  God  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  All  agree 
that  in  the  word  "blood"  is  wrapped  up  a  figurative  meaning.  The 
Calvinistlc  dogma  makes  it  denote  the  satis&ction  of  the  law  of  retribu- 
tive justice  by  a  substitutional  anguish.  We  maintain  that  a  true  his- 
torical exegesis,  with  far  less  violence  to  the  use  of  language,  and  consist- 
ently with  known  contemporaneous  ideas,  makes  it  denote  the  death 
of  Christ,  and  the  events  which  were  supposed  to  have  followed  his 
death,  namely,  his  appearance  among  the  dead,  and  his  ascent  to  heaven, 
preparatory  to  their  ascent,  when  they  should  no  longer  be  exiled  in 
Hades,  but  should  dwell  with  God.  Out  of  an  abundance  of  illustrative 
authorities  we  will  cite  a  few. 

Augustine  describes  **  the  ancient  saints"  as  being  "in  the  under-world, 
in  places  most  remote  from  the  tortures  of  the  impious,  waiting  for 
Christ's  blood  and  descent  to  deliver  them."'*    Epiphanius  says,  "Christ 


»  StiMit,  Oomm.  fn  Apoc.  i.  6. 
«  Oe  CtTitate  Dei,  lib.  xx.  cap.  16. 
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WM  the  first  that  KMe  from  the  under-world  to  heaven  from  the  time  of 
the  creatioB."^  Lactantius  affirms,  "Christ's  descent  into  the  under- 
world and  ascent  into  heaven  were  necessary  to  give  man  the  hope  of  a 
heavenly  immortality."^  Hilary  of  Poictiers  says,  ''Christ  went  down 
mto  Hades  for  two  reasons :  first,  to  fulfil  the  law  imposed  on  mankind 
that  every  soul  on  leaving  the  body  shall  descend  into  the  under-world, 
and,  secondly,  to  preach  the  Christian  religion  to  the  dead/"^  Chrysostom 
writes,  *'  When  the  Son  of  God  cometh,  the  earth  shall  burst  open,  and 
all  the  men  that  ever  were  bom,  from  Adam's  birth  up  to  that  day,  shall 
rise  up  out  of  the  earth,''"  Irenceus  testifies,  "  I  have  heard  from  a 
certain  presbyter,  who  heard  it  from  those  who  had  seen  the  apostles  and 
received  their  instructions,  that  Christ  descended  into  the  under-world, 
and  piesiched  the  gospel  and  his  own  advent  to  the  souls  there,  and  re- 
mitted the  sins  of  those  who  believed  on  him/'''  Eusebius  records  that, 
''after  the  ascension  of  Jesus,  Thomas  sentThaddeus,  one  of  the  Seventy, 
to  Abgams,  King  of  Edessa.  This  disciple  told  the  king  how  that  Jesus, 
having  been  crucified,  descended  into  the  under-world,  and  burst  the 
bars  which  had  never  before  been  broken,  and  rose  agiun,  and  also 
raised  with  himself  the  dead  that  had  slept  for  ages ;  and  how  he  de- 
^icended  alone,  but  ascended  with  a  great  multitude  to  his  Father ;  and 
how  he  was  about  to  come  again  to  judge  the  living  and  the  dead.'"" 
Fmally,  we  cite  the  following  undeniable  statement  from  Daille's  famous 
work  on  the  "Right  Use  of  the  Fathers:" — "That  heaven  shall  not 
be  opened  till  the  second  coming  of  Christ  and  the  day  of  judgment, 
— ^that  daring  this  time  the  souls  of  all  men,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
are  shut  up  in  the  under-world, — was  held  by  Justin  Martyr,  Irennus, 
TcTtullian,  Augustine,  Origen,  Lactantius,  Victorinus,  Ambrose,  Chrysos- 
tom, Theodoret,  (Ecumenius,  Aretas,  Prudentius,  Theophylact,  Bernard, 
and  many  others,  as  is  confessed  by  all.  This  doctrine  is  literally  held 
by  the  whole  Greek  Church  at  the  present  day.  Kor  did  any  of  the 
Latins  expressly  deny  any  part  of  it  until  the  Council  of  Florence,  in  the 
rear  of  our  Lord  1439."» 

In  view  of  these  quotations,  and  of  volumes  of  similar  ones  which 
might  be  adduced,  we  submit  to  the  candid  reader  that  the  meaning 
most  probably  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  when  he 
wrote  the  words  "redemption  by  the  Blood  of  Christ"  was  this, — the 
rescue  certified  to  men  by  the  commissioned  power  and  devoted  self- 
sacrifice  of  Christ  in  dying,  going  down  to  the  mighty  congregation  of 
the  dead,  proclaiming  good  tidings,  breaking  the  hopeless  bondage  of 
death  and  Hades,  and  ascending  as  the  pioneer  of  a  new  way  to  God. 
If  before  his  death  all  men  were  supposed  to  go  down  to  helpless  con- 


a  iB  RomfTOctlofiBin  CliriBCL  •«  DIvin.  IiwUt  lib.  iv.  onp.  10,  20. 

s  nfl«7  in  Pk.  cxviiL  et  cxix.  "  Homil.  in  Rom.  vUL  25. 
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finement  in  the  under-world  on  account  of  sin,  but  after  his  resurrection 
the  promise  of  an  ascension  to  heaven  was  made  to  them  through  his 
gospel  and  exemplification,  then  well  might  the  grateful  believers,  fixing 
their  hearts  on  his  willing  martyrdom  in  their  behalf,  exclaim,  "He 
loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  hath  made 
us  kings  and  priests  unto  God."  It  is  certainly  far  more  natural,  far 
more  reasonable,  to  suppose  that  the  scriptural  phrase  "the  blood  of 
Christ"  means  "  the  death  of  Christ,"  with  its  historical  consequences, 
than  to  imagine  that  it  signifies  a  complicated  and  mysterious  scheme  of 
sacerdotal  or  ethical  expiation,~-especially  when  that  scheme  is  unrelated 
to  contemporaneous  opinion,  irreconcilable  with  morality,  and  confess- 
edly nowhere  plainly  stated  in  Scripture,  but  a  matter  of  late  and  labor- 
ious construction  and  inference.  We  have  not  spoken  of  the  strictly 
moral  and  subjective  mission  and  work  of  Christ,  as  conceived  by  the 
author  of  the  Apocalypse, — ^his  influences  to  cleanse  the  springs  of  cha- 
racter, purify  and  inspire  the  heart,  rectify  and  elevate  the  motives,  re- 
generate and  sanctify  the  soul  and  the  life, — because  all  this  is  plain  and 
unquestioned.  But  he  also  believed  in  something  additional  to  this, — an 
objective  function:  and  what  that  was  we  think  is  correctly  explained 
above. 

We  are  next  to  inquire  more  immediately  into  the  closing  parts  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  last  things.  Christ  has  appeared,  declared  the  tidings 
of  grace,  died,  visited  the  dead,  risen  victoriously,  and  gone  back  to 
heaven,  where  he  now  tarries.  But  there  remain  many  things  for  him, 
as  the  eschatological  King,  yet  to  do.  What  are  they  ?  and  what  details 
are  connected  with  them?  Fii-stof  all,  he  is  soon  to  return  from  heaven, 
visiting  the  earth  a  second  time.  The  first  chapter  of  the  book  begins 
by  declaring  that  it  is  **  a  revelation  of  things  which  must  shortly  come 
to  pass,"  and  "  blessed  is  he  that  readeth ;  for  the  time  is  at  hand."  The 
last  chapter  is  full  of  such  repetitions  as  these:  "  things  which  must  shortly 
be  done ;"  "Behold,  I  come  quickly;"  "The  time  is  at  hand;"  "He  that 
is  ui\just,  let  him  be  unjust  still,  and  he  that  is  holy,  let  him  be  holy  still ;" 
"  Surely  I  come  quickly ;"  "  Even  so,  come,  Lord  Jesus."  Herder  says,  in 
his  acute  and  eloquent  work  on  the  Apocalypse,  "There  is  but  one  voice 
in  it,  through  all  its  epistles,  seals,  trumpets,  signs,  and  plagues, — ^namely. 
The  Lord  is  coxing  I"  The  souls  of  the  martyrs,  impatiently  waiting, 
under  the  altar,  the  completion  of  the  great  drama,  cry,  "  How  long,  O 
Lord,  dost  thou  delay  to  avenge  our  blood  ?"  and  they  are  told  that  "they 
shall  rest  only  for  a  little  season."  TertuUian  writes,  without  a  trace  of 
doubt,  "Is  not  Christ  quickly  to  come  from  heaven  with  a  quaking  of  th^ 
whole  universe,  with  a  shuddering  of  the  world,  amidst  the  wailings  of  all 
men  save  the  Christians  ?"  The  Apocalyptic  seer  makes  Christ  say,  "  Be- 
hold, I  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night:  blessed  is  he  tluit  watcheth."  Accord- 
ingly, "  a  sentinel  gazed  wherever  a  Christian  prayed,  and,  though  all 
the  watchmen  died  without  the  sight,"  the  expectation  lingered  for  cen- 
turies.   The  Christians  of  the  New  Testament  time — ^to  borrow  the  words 
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of  one  of  the  most  competent  of  living  scholars — "  carried  forward  to  the 
^Account  of  Christ  in  years  to  come  the  visions  whioh  his  stay,  as  they  sup- 
posed, was  too  short  to  realiase,  and  assigned  to  him  a  quick  return  to  finish 
what  was  yet  unfulfilled.  The  suffering,  the  scorn,  the  rejection  of  men, 
the  crown  of  thorns,  were  over  and  gone ;  the  diadem,  the  clarion,  the 
&i&h  of  glory,  the  troop  of  angels,  were  ready  to  burst  upon  the  world, 
and  might  be  looked  for  at  midnight  or  at  noon/'^ 

Secondly,  when  Christ  returned,  he  was  to  avenge  the  sufferings  and 
reward  the  fidelity  of  bis  followers,  tread  ithe  heathen  tyrants  in  the 
nine-press  of  his  wrath,  and  crown  the  persecuted  saints  with  a  partici- 
lotion  in  his  glory.  When  "  the  time  of  his  wrath  is  come,  he  shall  give 
reward  to  the  prophets,  and  to  the  saints,  and  to  them  that  fear  his  name, 
and  shall  destroy  them  that  destroy  the  earth."  **  The  kings,  captains, 
mighty  men,  rich  men,  bondmen,  and  freemen,  shall  cry  to  the  moun- 
tains and  rocks.  Fall  on  us,  and  hide  us  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb." 
"  To  htm  that  overcome th,  and  doeth  my  works,  I  will  give  power  over 
the  Gentiles;''  '*!  will  give  him  the  morning  star;"  "I  will  grant  him  to 
fit  with  me  on  my  throne."  Independently,  moreover,  of  these  distinct 
texts,  the  whole  book  is  pervaded  with  the  thought  that,  at  the  speedy 
second  advent  of  the  Messiah,  all  his  enemies  shall  be  fearfully  punished, 
his  servants  eminently  compensated  and  glorified.^^ 

Thirdly,  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  expected — ^in  accordance  with 
that  Jewish  anticipation  of  an  earthly  Messianic  kingdom  which  was 
adopted  with  some  modifications  by  the  earliest  Christians— that  Jesus, 
on  his  return,  having  subdued  his  foes,  would  reign  for  a  season,  in  great 
^onr,  on  the  earth,  surrounded  by  the  saints.  "A  door  was  opened  in 
heaven,"  and  the  seer  looked  in,  and  saw  a  vision  of  the  redeemed 
around  the  throne,  and  heard  them  "  singing  a  new  song  tmto  the  Lamb 
that  was  slain,"  in  the  course  of  which,  particularising  the  &vors  ob- 
taiil^  lor  them  by  him,  they  say,  "  We  shall  reign  upon  the  earth." 
Again,  the  writer  says  that  "the  worshippers  of  the  beast  and  of  his 
image  shall  be  tormented  with  fire  and  brimstone  in  the  presence  of  the 
holy  angels,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Lamb."  Now,  the  lake  of  sul- 
pbuixMis  fire  into  which  the  reprobate  were  to  be  thrust  was  located,  not 
in  the  sky,  but  under  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  foregoing  state- 
ment, therefore,  implies  that  Christ  and  his  angels  would  be  tarrying  on 
the  earth  when  the  final  woe  of  the  condenmed  was  inflicted.  But  we 
need  not  rely  on  indirect  arguments.  The  writer  explicitly  declares 
that,  in  his  vision  of  what  was  to  take  place,  the  Christian  martyrs, 
^  those  who  were  slain  for  the  witness  of  Jesus,  lived  and  reigned  with 


,  *<The  Ood  of  RerelAtion  his  own  Interpreter.*' 

A  It  mwmt  to  have  been  a  Jewish  expectation  that  when  the  Messiah  should  appear  he  wooM 

tlmit  Us  enonies  into  Hades.    In  a  passage  of  the  Talmnd  Satan  is  represented  as  seeing  the 

%emUk  ander  the  Throne  of  Olorj :  he  &Us  on  his  face  at  the  sight,  exclaiming,  "This  Is  the 

Menah,  who  wffl  precipitate  ine  and  all  the  Oentflei  Into  the  nnder-world.**— Bertholdt,  Christo* 
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Christ  a  thousand  years,  while  the  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  again  antil 
the  thousand  years  were  finished.  This  is  the  first  resurrection.  Then 
Satan  was  loosed  out  of  hb  prison,  and  gathered  the  hosts  of  Gog  and 
Magog  to  battle,  and  went  up  on  the  breadth  of  the  earth  and  cona- 
passed  the  oamp  of  the  saints  about,  and  fire  came  down  out  of  heaven 
and  devoured  them."  It  seems  impossible  to  avoid  seeing  in  this  passa^ 
a  plain  statement  of  the  millennial  reign  of  Christ  on  the  earth  with  hiB 
risen  martyrs. 

Fourthly,  at  the  termination  of  the  period  just  referred  to,  the  author 
of  the  Apocalypse  thought  all  the  dead  would  be  raised  and  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  general  judgment  held.  As  Lactantius  says,  "All  aoulfi 
are  detained  in  custody  in  the  under-world  until  the  last  day ;  then  the 
just  shall  rise  and  reign ;  afterwards  there  will  be  another  resurrection 
of  the  wicked."*'  **  The  time  of  the  dead  is  come,  that  they  should  be 
judged."  "And  I  saw  the  dead,  small  and  great,  stand  before  God;  and 
the  books  were  opened,  and  the  dead  were  judged  out  of  those  things 
which  were  written  in  the  books,  according  to  their  works.  And  the  sea 
gave  up  the  dead  which  were  in  it,  and  death  and  the  under- world 
delivered  up  the  dead  which  were  in  them,  and  they  were  judged,  every 
man  according  to  his  works."  *'  Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that  hath  part 
in  the  first  resurrection :  on  such  the  second  death  hath  no  power,  but 
they  shall  be  priests  of  God  and  of  Christ,  and  reign  with  him  a  thou- 
sand years."  This  text,  with  its  dark  and  tacit  reference  by  contrast  to 
those  who  have  no  lot  in  the  millennial  kingdom,  brings  us  to  the  next 
step  in  our  exposition. 

For,  fifthly,  after  the  general  resurrection  and  judgment  at  the  close 
of  the  thousand  years,  the  sentence  of  a  hopeless  doom  to  hell  is  to  he 
executed  on  the  condemned.  "  Whosoever  was  not  found  written  in  the 
book  of  life  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire."  "The  fearful,  and  unbeliev- 
ing, and  the  abominable,  and  murderers,  and  whoremongers,  and  sor- 
cerers, and  idolaters,  and  all  liars,  shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake  which 
burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone;  which  is  the  second  death."  The  ''se- 
cond death"  is  a  term  used  by  Onkelos  in  his  Targum,*^  and  sometimes 
in  the  Talmud,  and  by  the  Rabbins  generally.  It  denotes,  as  employed 
by  them,  the  return  of  the  wicked  into  hell  after  their  summons  thence 
for  judgment.^  In  the  Apocalypse,  its  relative  meaning  is  this.  The 
martyrs,  who  were  slain  for  their  allegiance  to  the  gospel,  died  onec^  and 
descended  into  the  under-world,  the  common  realm  of  death.  At  the 
coming  of  Christ  they  were  to  rise  and  join  him,  and  to  die  no  more. 
This  was  the  first  resurrection.  At  the  close  of  the  millennium,  all  the 
rest  of  the  dead  were  to  rise  and  be  judged,  and  the  r^'ected  portion  of 
them  were  to  be  thrust  back  again  below.  This  was  a  second  death  for 
them, — a  fate  from  which  the  righteous  were  exempt.    There  was  a  diflfer- 
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ence,  greatly  for  the  worse  in  the  latter,  between  their  condition  in  the 
mo  deaths.  In  the  former  they  descended  to  the  dark  under-world,  the 
<ilent  and  temporary  abode  of  the  univerwil  dead ;  but  in  the  latter  they 
went  down  **  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  where  the  devil  and 
the  beast  and  the  false  prophet  are,  and  shall  be  tormented  day  and  night 
for  ever  and  ever."  For  "  Death  and  Hades,  having  delivered  up  the 
dead  which  were  in  them,  were  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.  This  is  the 
i^econd  death."  It  is  plain  that  here  the  common  locality  of  departed 
^•ouls  is  personified  as  two  demons.  Death  and  Hades,  and  the  real  thought 
m<Ant  to  be  conveyed  is,  that  this  region  is  to  be  sunk  beneath  a  "  Tai^ 
tarean  drench,"  which  shall  henceforth  roll  in  burning  billows  over  its 
victims  there, — **  the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascending  up  for  ever  and 
«-fer."  This  awful  imagery  of  a  lake  of  flaming  sulphur,  in  which  the 
damned  were  plunged,  was  of  comparatively  late  origin — or  adoption — 
uonong  the  Jews,  from  whom  the  Christians  received  it.  The  native 
Hebrew  conception  of  the  state  of  the  dead  was  that  of  the  voiceless 
gloom  and  dismal  slumber  of  Sheol,  whither  all  alike  went.  The  notion 
of  fiery  tortures  inflicted  there  on  the  wicked  was  either  conceived  by 
the  Pharisees  from  the  loathed  horrors  of  the  filth-fire  kept  in  the  vale 
of  ninnoin,  outside  of  Jerusalem,  (which  is  the  opinion  of  most  com- 
mentators,) or  was  imagined  from  the  sea  of  burning  brimstone  that 
showered  from  heaven  and  submerged  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  in  a  vast 
fire-pool,  (which  is  maintained  by  Bretschneider  and  others,)  or  was 
derived  from  the  Egyptians,  or  the  Persians,  or  the  Hindus,  or  the 
Greeks, — all  of  whom  had  lakes  and  rivers  of  fire  in  their  theological 
hells,  long  before  history  reveals  the  existence  of  such  a  belief  among 
the  Jews,  (which  is  the  oonclusion  of  many  learned  authors  and  critics. ) 
We  have  now  reached  the  last  feature  in  the  scheme  of  esohatology 
shadowed  forth  in  the  Apocalypse,  the  most  obscure  and  difiScult  point 
of  all, — namely,  the  locality  and  the  principal  elements  of  the  final 
felicity  of  the  saved.  The  difilculty  of  dearly  settling  this  question  w 
twofold,  arising,  first,  from  the  swift  and  partial  glimpses  which  are  all 
that  the  writer  yields  us  on  the  subject,  and,  seoondly,  from  the  impos- 
ability  of  deciding  with  precision  how  much  of  his  language  is  to  be  re- 
garded asfigtirative  and  how  much  as  literal, — ^where  the  poetio  presenta- 
tion of  symbol  ends  and  where  the  direct  stotement  of  foot  begins.  A 
Urge  part  of  the  book  is  certainly  written  in  prophetic  figures  and 
images,  spiritual  visions,  never  meant  to  be  accepted  in  a  prosaic  sense 
with  severe  detail.  And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  all  these  imaginative 
emblems  were,  unquestionably,  intended  to  foreshadow,  in  various  kinds 
ind  degrees,  doctrinal  conceptions,  hopes,  fears,  threats,  promises,  his- 
torical realities,  past,  present,  or  future.  But  to  separate  sharply  the 
dress  and  the  substance,  the  superimposed  symbols  and  the  underlying 
realities,  is  always  an  arduous,  often  an  impossible,  achievement.  The 
writer  of  the  Apocalypse  plainly  believed  that  the  souls  of  all,  except 
the  martyrs,  at  death  descended  to  the  under-world,  and  would  remain 
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there  till  after  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  But  whether  ho  thou;;lit 
that  the  martyrs  were  excepted,  and  would  at  death  immediately  rise 
into  heaven  and  there  await  the  fulfilment  of  time,  is  a  disputed  ]K>iiit. 
For  our  own  part,  we  think  it  extremely  doubtful,  and  should  rather 
decide  in  the  negative.  In  the  first  place,  his  expressions  on  this  sub- 
ject seem  essentially  figurative.  He  describes  the  prayers  of  the  saints 
as  being  poured  out  from  golden  vials  and  burned  as  incense  on  a  golden 
altar  in  heaven  before  the  throne  of  God.  "  Under  that  altar,"  he  eays, 
"  I  saw  the  souls  of  them  that  were  slain  for  the  word  of  God."  If  the 
souls  of  the  martyrs,  in  his  belief,  were  really  admitted  into  heaven, 
would  he  have  conceived  of  them  as  huddled  under  the  altar  and  not 
walking  at  liberty  ?  Does  not  the  whole  idea  appear  rather  like  a  rhetor- 
ical image  than  like  a  sober  theological  doctrine  ?  True,  the  scene  is  pic- 
tured in  heaven  ;  but  then  it  is  a  picture,  and  not  a  conclusion.  W^ith 
De  Wette,  we  regard  it,  not  as  a  dogmatic,  but  as  a  poetical  and  prophetic, 
representation.  And  in  regard  to  the  seer's  vision  of  the  innumerable 
company  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven,  surrounding  the  throne  and  cele- 
brating the  praises  of  God  and  the  Lamb,  surely  it  is  obvious  enough  that 
this,  like  the  other  afi^liated  visions,  is  a  vision,  by  inspired  insight,  in 
the  present  tense,  of  what  is  yet  to  occur  in  the  successive  unfolding  of 
the  rapid  scenes  in  the  great  drama  of  Christ's  redemptive  work,— a  pro- 
phetic vision  of  the  future,  not  of  what  already  is.  We  know  that  in 
Tertullian's  time  the  idea  was  entertained  by  some  that  Christian  mar- 
tyrs, as  a  special  allotment,  should  pass  at  once  from  their  sufferings  to 
heaven,  without  going,  as  all  others  must,  into  the  under-world  ;  but  the 
evidence  preponderates  with  us,  upon  the  whole,  that  no  such  doctrine 
is  really  implied  in  the  Apocalypse.  In  the  fourteenth  chapter,  the 
author  describes  the  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  who  were  re- 
deemed from  among  men,  as  standing  with  the  Lamb  on  Mount  Zion 
and  hearing  a  voice  from  heaven  singing  a  new  song,  which  no  man,  save 
the  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand,  could  learn.  The  probabilities  are 
certainly  strongest  that  this  great  company  of  the  selected  "  first-fraiits 
unto  God  and  the  Lamb,''  now  standing  on  the  earth,  had  not  yet  been 
in  heaven ;  for  they  only  learn  the  heavenly  song  which  is  sung  before 
the  throne  by  hearing  it  chanted  down  from  heaven  in  a  voice  like  mul- 
titudinous thunders. 

Finally,  the  most  convincing  proof  that  the  writer  did  not  suppose  that 
the  martyrs  entered  heaven  before  the  second  advent  of  Christ — a  proof 
which,  taken  by  itself,  would  seem  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  subject — is 
this.  In  the  famous  scene  detailed  in  the  twentieth  chapter — ^usually 
called  by  commentators  the  martyr-scene — it  is  said  that  "  the  souls  of 
them  that  were  beheaded  for  the  word  of  God,  and  which  had  not  wor- 
shipped the  beast,  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ  a  thousand  years.  Thi.<( 
is  the  first  resurrection."  Now,  is  it  not  certain  that  if  the  writer  sup- 
]x>sed  these  souls  had  never  been  in  the  under-world,  but  in  heaven,  he 
could  not  have  designated  their  preliminary  descent  fVom  above  as  "the 
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iT9!t  resurrection/'  the  first  filing  up  ?  That  phrase  implies^  we*  thinks 
^Lat  all  tho  dead  were  below :  the  faithful  and  chosen  ones  were  to  rise 
irsi  to  reign  a  while  with  Jesus,  and  after  that  the  rest  should  rise  to  be 
lodged.  After  that  judgment,  which  was  expected  to  be  on  earth  in  pre- 
^nce  of  the  descended  Lamb  and  his  angels,  the  lost  were  to  be  plunged, 

>  we  have  already  seen,  into  the  subterranean  pit  of  torture,  the  un- 
•(uenchable  lake  of  fire.  But  what  was  to  become  of  the  righteous  and 
redeemed  ?  Whether,  by  the  Apocalyptic  representation^  they  were  to 
remain  forever  on  earth,  or  to  ascend  into  heaven,  is  a  question  which 
bi6  been  sealously  debated  for  over  sixteen  hundred  years,,  and  in  some 
theological  circles  is  still  warmly  discussed.  Were  the  angels  who  came 
'\'ywn  to  the  earth  with  Christ  to  the  judgment  never  to  return  to  their 
ruiUTe  seats  ?  Were  they  i)ermanently  to  transfer  their  deathless  citizenship 
&f>m  the  sky  to  Judea?  Were  the  constitution  of  hunmn  nature  and  the 
-^•^enceof  human  society  to  be  abrogated,  and  the  members  of  the  human 
funily  to  oeaae  enlarging,  lest  they  should  overflow  the  borders  of  the 
rnrld  ?  Was  Giod  himself  literally  to  desert  his  ancient  abode,,  and,  with 
The  celestial  city  and  all  its  angelic  hierarchy,  float  from  the  desolated 
Ermament  to  Mount  Zion,  there  to  set  up  the  central  eternity  of  his 
throne.  We  cannot  believe  that  such  is  the  meaning  which  the  seer  of 
:he  Apocalypse  wished  to  convey  by  hla  symbolic  visions  and  pictures,, 
-cy  more  than  we  can  believe  that  he  means  literally  to  say  that  he  saw 
''a  woman  in  heaven  clothed  with  the  sun,  and  the  moon  under  her  feet, 
and  upon  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars, ''^  or  that  there  were  actually 
"armies  in  heaven,  seated  on  white  horses  and  clothed  in  fine  linen , 
'-'Lite  and  clean,  which  is  the  righteousness  of  saints."    Our  conviction 

>  that  he  expected  the  Savior  would  ascend  with  his  angels  and 
tiie  redeemed  into  heaven,  the  glorious  habitation  of  God  above  the 
-ky.  He  speaks  in  one  place  of  the  "  temple  of  God  in  heaven,  into 
vLich  no  man  could  enter  until  the  seven  plagues  were  fulfilled,''  and  in 
mother  place  says  that  the  "  great  multitude  of  the  redeemed  are  before 
ue  throne  of  God  in  heaven,  and  serve  him  day  and  night  in  his 
Vmple ;"  and  in  still  another  place  he  describes  two  prophets,  messen- 
gfin  of  God,  who  had  been  slain,  as  coming  to  life,  *^and  hearing  a  great 
ro;ce  from  heaven  saying  to  them,  *  Come  up  hither ;'  and  they  ascended 
ap  to  heaven  in  a  cloud,  and  their  enemies  beheld  them.^'  De  Wetto 
'mtes,  **  It  b  certain  that  an  abstract  conception  of  heavenly  blessed* 
u^>^  with  God  duskUy  hovera  over  the  New  Testament  esohatology."  We 
think  this  is  true  of  the  Book  of  Revelation. 

It  was  a  Persian-Jewish  idea  that  the  original  destination  of  man,  had 
1;^  not  sinned,  was  heaven.  The  apostles  thought  it  was  a  part  of  the 
minion  of  Christ  to  restore  that  lost  privilege.  We  think  the  writer  of  the 
Apocalypse  shared  in  that  belief.  His  allusions  to  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
'-arth,  and  to  the  desoent  of  a  New  Jerusalem  from  heaven,  and  other 
related  particulars,  are  symbols  neither  novel  nor  violent  to  Jewish 
zainds,  but  both  familiar  and  expressive,  to  denote  a  purifying  glorifica- 
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tion  of  the  world,  the  installation  of  a  divine  kingdom,  and  the  brillianl 
reign  of  universal  righteoubness  and  happiness  among  men,  as  if  undei 
the  very  eyes  of  the  Messiah  and  the  very  sceptre  of  God.  The  Chrfci- 
tians  shall  reign  in  Jerusalem,  which  shall  be  adorned  with  indeacribablcf 
splendors  and  shall  be  the  centre  of  a  world-wide  dominion,  the  saveU 
nations  of  the  earth  surrounding  it  and  "  walking  in  the  light  of  it,  their 
kings  bringing  their  glory  and  honor  into  it."  "  God  shall  wipe  away  all 
tears  from  their  eyes,  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death."  That  is,  upon 
the  whole, — as  we  understand  the  scattered  hints  relevant  to  the  subject 
to  imply, — when  Christ  returns  to  the  Father  with  his  chosen,  he  will 
leave  a  regenerated  e&rth,  with  Jerusalem  for  its  golden  and  peerles^s 
capital,  peopled,  and  to  be  peopled,  with  r^oicing  and  immortal  men, 
who  will  keep  the  commandments,  be  exempt  from  ancient  evils,  hold 
intimate  communion  with  God  and  the  Lamb,  and,  from  generation  to 
generation,  pass  up  to  heaven  through  that  swift  and  painless  change, 
alluded  to  by  Paul,  whereby  it  was  intended  at  the  first  that  sinless  man, 
his  corruptible  and  mortal  putting  on  incorruption  and  immortalit}*, 
should  be  fitted  for  the  companionship  of  angels  in  the  pure  radiance  of 
the  celestial  world,  and  should  be  translated  thither  without  tasting  the 
bitterness  of  death, — ^which  was  supposed  to  be  the  Bubterranean  banish- 
ment of  the  disembodied  ghost. 


CHAPTER    IV. 
Paul's  doctrine  op  a  future  life. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  system  of  thought  and  faith 
in  the  mind  of  Paul  arises  from  the  fragmentary  character  of  his  extant 
writings.  They  are  not  complete  treatises  drawn  out  in  independent 
statements,  but  special  letters  full  of  latent  implications.  They  wen* 
written  to  meet  particular  emergencies, — ^to  give  advice,  to  convey  or  ask 
information  and  sympathy,  to  argue  or  decide  concerning  various  mat- 
ters to  a  considerable  extent  of  a  personal  or  local  and  temporal  nature. 
Obviously  their  author  never  suspected  they  would  be  the  permanent 
and  immensely  influential  documents  they  have  since  become.  They 
were  not  composed  as  orderly  developments  or  full  presentations  of  a 
ci-eed,  but  rather  as  supplements  to  more  adequate  oral  instruction  pre- 
viously imparted.  Ho  says  to  the  Thessalonians,  "  Brethren,  stand  fa.*«i 
and  hold  the  traditions  which  ye  have  been  taught,  whether  by  word  or 
by  our  epistle."  Several  of  his  letters  also— perhaps  many — have  been 
lost    He  exhorts  the  Oolossians  to  ''read  likewise  the  epistle  from  Lao- 
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<iiee«."  In  bis  present  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  he  intimates  that 
he  had  previously  corresponded  with  them,  in  the  words,  "  I  wrote  to 
Toa  in  a  letter."  There  are  good  reasons,  too^  for  supposing  that  he 
transmitted  other  epistles  of  which  we  have  now  no  account.  Owing, 
therefore,  to  the  facts  that  his  principal  instructions  were  given  by  word 
of  mouth,  and  that  his  surviving  writings  set  forth  no  systematic  array  of 
doctrines,  we  have  no  choice  left,  if  we  desire  to  know  what  his  opinions 
lonceming  the  future  life  were,  when  deduced  and  arranged,  but  to 
exercise  our  learning  and  our  faculties  upon  the  imperfect  discussions 
■ind  the  significant  hints  and  clews  in  his  extant  epistles.  Bringing  these 
t^-igether,  ui  the  light  of  contemporary  Pharisaic  and  Christian  conceptions 
lod  opinions,  we  may  construct  a  system  from  them  which  will  represent 
ills  theory ;  somewhat  as  the  naturalist  from  a  few  fragmentary  bones 
<iescribe8  the  entire  skeleton  to  which  they  belonged.  As  we  proceed  to 
follow  this  process,  we  must  particularly  remember  the  leading  notions 
•n  the  doctrinal  belief  of  the  Jows  at  that  period,  and  the  fact  that  Paul 
himself  was  *' brought  up  at  tho  feet  of  Gamaliel,"  ''after  the  most 
^traitest  order  of  the  sect,  a  Pharisee."  When  on  trial  at  Jerusalem,  ho 
Tied,  ^*  Men  and  brethren,  I  am  a  Pharisee,  the  son  of  a  Pharisee :  of 
th*^  hope  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  I  am  called  in  question."  Wo 
r.in  hardly  suppose  that  he  would  entirely  throw  off  the  influence  and 
fvirm  of  the  Pharisaic  dogmas  and  grasp  Christianity  in  its  pure  spi- 
iruality.  It  is  most  reasonable  to  expect — ^what  we  shall  find  actually 
'HP  fact — that  he  would  mix  the  doctrinal  and  emotional  results  of  his 
r'hariisaic  training  with  the  teachings  of  Christ,  thus  forming  a  composite 
^>ftem  considerably  modified  from  any  then  existing.  Indeed,  a  great 
many  obscure  texts  in  Paul  may  be  made  perspicuous  by  citations  from 
the  old  Talmudists.  Considering  the  value  and  the  importance  of  this 
means  of  illustrating  the  New  Testament,  it  is  neglected  by  modern  com- 
mentators in  a  very  remarkable  manner. 

In  common  with  his  countrymen  and  the  Gentiles,  Paul  undoubtedly 
(t;lieved  in  a  world  of  light  and  bliss  situated  over  the  sky,  where  the 
iHfity,  surroanded  by  his  angels,  reigns  in  immortal  splendor.  According 
u>  the  Greeks,  Zeus  and  the  other  gods,  with  a  few  select  heroes,  there 
lired  an  imperishable  life.  According  to  the  Hebrews,  there  was  "  the 
kouse  of  Jehovah,"  "  the  habitation  of  eternity,"  "  the  world  of  holy 
angels."  The  Old  Testament  contains  many  sublime  allusions  to  this 
place.  Jacob  in  his  dream  saw  a  ladder  set  up  that  reached  unto  heaven, 
uid  the  angels  were  ascending  and  descending  upon  it.  Fixing  his  eyes 
apon  the  summit,  the  patriarch  exclaimed, — ^not  referring,  as  is  com- 
monly supposed,  to  the  ground  on  which  he  lay,  but  to  the  opening  in 
the  sky  through  which  the  angels  were  passing  and  repassing, — "Surely 
this  is  the  house  of  God  and  this  the  gate  of  heaven."  Jehovah  is  de^ 
«^^ibed  as  "  riding  over  the  heaven  of  heavens ;"  as  **  treading  upcm  the 
arch  of  the  sky."  The  firmament  is  spoken  of  as  the  solid  floor  of  his 
abode,  where  "  he  layeth  the  beams  of  his  chambers  in  the  waters," — ^the 
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resurrection  of  Christ  with  immortal  life,  is  too  pecYiliar,  emphatic,  and 
extensive  not  to  be  loaded  with  a  more  general  and  vivid  significanct^ 
than  the  simple  unhappiness  of  a  sense  of  guilt,  the  simple  peace  and  joy 
of  a  reconciled  conscience.  The  advocates,  then,  of  both  theories — ^the 
Calvin ist  asserting  that  Paul  supposed  sin  to  be  the  only  reason  why  W(^ 
do  not  live  eternally  in  the  world  with  our  present  organization,  and  tht^ 
Kationalist  asserting  that  the  apostle  never  employs  the  word  "death** 
except  wdth  a  purely  interior  signification — are  alike  beset  by  insupe- 
rable difficulties,  perplexed  by  passages  which  defy  their  fair  analysis  and 
force  them  either  to  use  a  violent  interpretation  or  to  confess  their 
ignorance. 

We  must  therefore  seek  out  some  third  view,  which,  rejecting  the 
errors,  shall  combine  the  truths  and  supply  the  defects  of  the  two  for- 
mer. We  have  now  to  present  such  a  view, — a  theory  of  the  Paulino 
doctrine  of  the  last  things  which  obviously  explains  and  fills  out  all  tht^ 
related  language  of  the  epistles.  We  suppose  he  unfolded  it  fully  in  hL* 
jjreaching,  while  in  his  supplementary  and  personal  letters  he  only 
alludes  to  such  disconnected  parts  of  it  as  then  rose  upon  his  thoughts. 
A  systematic  development  of  it  as  a  whole,  with  copious  allusions  and 
labored  defences,  was  not  needed  then,  as  it  might  seem  to  us  to  have 
been.  For  the  fundamental  notions  on  which  it  rested  were  the  common 
belief  of  the  nation  and  age.  Geology  and  astronomy  had  not  disturbetl 
the  credit  of  a  definitely-located  Hades  and  heaven,  nor  had  free  meta- 
physics sharpened  the  common  mind  to  skeptical  queries.  The  view 
itself,  as  we  conceive  it  occupied  the  mind  of  Paul,  is  this.  Death  was  a 
part  of  the  creative  plan  for  us  from  the  first,  simply  loosing  the  spirit 
from  its  corruptible  body,  clothing  it  with  an  ethereal  vehicle,  and  im- 
mediately translating  it  to  heaven.  Sin  marred  this  plan,  alienated  us 
from  the  Divine  favor,  introduced  all  misery,  physical  and  moral,  and 
doomed  the  soul,  upon  the  fall  of  its  earthly  house,  to  descend  into  the 
slumberous  gloom  of  the  under-world.  Thus  death  was  changed  from  a 
pleasant  organic  fulfilment  and  deliverance,  spiritual  investiture  and 
heavenly  ascent,  to  a  painful  punishment  condemning  the  naked  ghost 
to  a  residence  below  the  grave.  As  Ewald  says,  through  Adam's  sin 
"death  acquired  its  significance  as  pain  and  punishment."^  Herein  Ls 
the  explanation  of  the  word  "  death"  as  used  by  Paul  in  reference  to  the 
consequence  of  Adam's  offence.  Christ  came  to  reveal  the  free  graoo 
and  gift  of  God  in  redeeming  us  from  our  doom  and  restoring  our 
heavenly  destiny.  This  he  exemplified,  in  accordance  with  the  Father's 
will,  by  dying,  descending  into  the  dreary  world  of  the  dead,  vanquish- 
ing the  forces  there,  rising  thence,  and  ascending  to  the  right  hand  of 
the  throne  of  heaven  as  our  forerunner.  On  the  very  verge  of  the  theory 
just  stated  as  PauPs,  Neander  hovers  in  his  exposition  of  the  apostle *h 
views,  but  fails  to  grasp  its  theological  scope  and  consequences.     KrabW 
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declares  that  "  death  did  not  arise  from  the  native  perishableness  of  tlie 
k-Jy,  but  from  sin."*  This  statement  Neander  controverts,  maintaining 
thn  **8in  introduce<l  no  essential  change  in  the  physical  organization  of 
2140.  but  merely  in  the  manner  in  which  his  earthly  existence  termi- 
aatcs.  Had  it  not  been  for  ein,  death  would  have  been  only  the  form  of  a 
higher  development  of  life."*  Exactly  so.  With  innocence,  the  soul  at 
leath  would  have  ascended  pleasantly,  in  a  new  body,  to  heaven ;  but  sin 
'X)rapelled  it  to  descend  painfully,  without  any  body,  to  Hades.  We  will 
cite  a  few  of  the  principal  texts  from  which  this  general  outline  has  been 
inferred  and  constructed. 

The  Bubstance  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  may 
}<«^  thus  stated.  As  by  the  offence  of  one,  5  in  entered  into  the  world, 
wid  the  judgment  of  the  law  came  upon  all  men  in  a  sentence  of  con- 
demnation unto  death,  so  by  the  righteousness  of  one,  the  free  gift  of 
^'rt)tl  came  upon  all  men  in  a  sentence  of  justification  unto  life ;  that  as 
fln,  by  Adam's  offence,  hath  reigned  unto  death,  so  grace,  by  Christ's 
ngliteou^ness,  might  reign  unto  eternal  life.  Now,  we  maintain  that  the 
words  "death"  and  "life"  cannot  in  the  present  instance  be  entirely 
•explained,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  as  signifying  disturbance  and  woe  in  the 
breast,  or  peaco  and  bliss  there,  because  the  whole  connected  discourse 
!?  not  upon  the  internal  contingent  experience  of  individuals,  but 
c[<>n  the  common  necessity  of  the  race, — an  objective  sentence  passed 
•j[ion  humanity,  followed  by  a  public  gift  of  reversal  and  annulment.  So, 
tfto.  we  deny  that  the  words  can  be  justly  taken,  in  their  strictly  literal 
ten^,  as  meaning  cessation  or  continuance  of  physical  existence  on  the 
-^irth,  because,  in  the  first  place,  that  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
ioctrine  of  a  spiritual  body  within  the  fleshly  one  and  of  a  glq^ious  in- 
Writance  reserved  in  heaven, — a  doctrine  by  which  Paul  plainly  shows 
:hat  Le  recognised  a  natural  organic  provision,  irrespective  of  sin,  for  a 
'^iange  in  the  form  and  locality  of  human  existence.  Secondly,  wc  sul>- 
^i  that  death  and  life  here  cannot  mean  departure  from  the  body  or 
continuance  In  it,  because  that  is  a  matter  with  which  Christ's  mission 
•^i'i  in  no  way  interfere,  but  left  exactly  as  it  was  before;  whereas,  in 
fhe  thing  really  meant  by  Paul,  Christ  is  represented  as  standing,  at 
I'ajt  partiall}',  in  the  same  relation  between  life  and  men  that  Adam 
*tands  in  bf»tween  death  and  men.  The  reply  to  the  question.  What  is 
tKat  relation  ?  will  at  once  define  the  genuine  signification  of  the  terms 

death"  and  "life"  in  the  instance  under  review.  And  thus  it  is  to  be 
answered.  The  death  brought  on  mankind  by  Adam  was  not  only  inter- 
r»al  wretchedness,  but  also  the  condemnation  of  the  disembodied  soul  to 
■fl^  under-world ;  the  life  they  were  assured  of  by  Christ  was  not  only 
ntemal  blessedness,  but  also  the  deliverance  of  the  soul  from  its  sub- 
terranean prison  and  its  reception  into  heaven  in  a  "body  celestial," 


*  Die  Lehro  Ton  oer  SQndo  and  Tom  Tode,  cap.  xi.  s.  192. 

•  NeandePi  Ptsoting  and  Tralniiig,  book  vl.  cli.  1. 
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according  to  its  original  destiny  had  sin  not  befallen.  This  interpreta- 
tion is  explicitly  put  forth  by  Theodoret  in  his  comments  on  this  same 
passage,  (Rom.  v.  15-18.)  He  says,  "There  must  be  a  correspondence  be- 
tween the  disease  and  the  remedy.  Adam's  sin  subjected  him  to  the 
power  of  death  and  the  tyranny  of  the  devil.  In  the  same  manner  that 
Adam  was  compelled  to  descend  into  the  under-world,  we  all  are  asso- 
ciates in  his  fate.  Thus,  when  Christ  rose,  the  whole  humankind  par- 
took in  his  vivification."^  Origen  also— and  who,  after  the  apostles  them- 
selves, knew  their  thoughts  and  their  use  of  language  better  than  he  ? — 
emphatically  declares — in  exposition  of  the  expression  of  Paul,  "  the 
wages  of  sin  is  death" — that  "  the  under-world  in  which  souls  are  de- 
tained is  called  death."* 

'*  As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive."  These 
words  cannot  be  explained,  *'  As  in  Adam  the  necessity  of  physical  death 
camo  on  all,  so  in  Christ  that  necessity  shall  be  removed,"  becaust* 
Christ's  mission  did  not  touch  physical  death,  which  was  still  reigning  as 
ever,  before  Paul's  eyes.  Neither  can  the  passage  signify,  "  As  through 
Adam  wretchedness  is  the  portion  of  every  heart  of  man,  so  through 
Christ  blessedness  shall  be  given  to  every  heart,"  because,  while  the 
language  itself  does  not  hint  that  thought,  the  context  demonstrates  that 
the  real  reference  is  not  to  an  inward  eicperience,  but  to  an  outward 
event, — ^not  to  the  personal  regeneration  of  the  soul,  but  to  a  general 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  The  time  referred  to  is  the  second  coming  of 
Christ ;  and  the  force  of  the  text  must  be  this : — As  by  our  bodily  like- 
ness to  the  first  man  and  genetic  connection  with  him  through  sin  we  all 
die  like  him, — that  is,  leave  the  body  and  go  into  the  under-world,  and 
remain  there, — so  by  our  spiritual  likeness  to  the  second  man  and  re- 
deeming connection  with  him  through  the  free  grace  of  God  we  shall  all 
rise  thence  like  him,  revived  and  restored.  Adam  was  the  head  of  a  con- 
demned race,  doomed  to  Hades  by  the  visible  occurrence  of  death  in 
lineal  descent  from  him ;  Christ  is  the  head  of  a  pardoned  race,  destined 
for  heaven  in  consonance  with  the  plain  token  of  his  resurrection  and 
ascension.  Again,  the  apostle  writes,  "  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  at 
the  last  trump,  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  and  we  (who  are 
then  living)  shall  be  changed ;  for  this  corruptible  must  put  on  incor- 
ruption,  and  this  mortal  immortality.  Then  shall  be  brought  to  pass  the 
saying  that  is  written,  *  Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.  0  Death, 
where  is  thy  sting  ?  O  Ilades,  where  is  thy  victory  ?' "  The  writer  evi- 
dently exults  in  the  thought  that,  at  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  death 
shall  lose  its  retributive  character  and  the  under-world  be  baffled  of  its 


7  Impatib.,  dialogne  iU.  pp.  132, 133,  ed.  Slrmondi. 

*  Gomm.  in  Epist.  ad  Rom.  lib.  ri.  cap.  6,  net.  6.  Alto  see  Jerome,  Oomm.  fn  Ecc.  IU.  SI.  Pro- 
feMor  Mao,  in  his  able  treatiie  "Von  dem  Tode  dcm  Solde  der  Sanden,  and  der  Anfbeboiig  demel- 
ben  durcb  die  Anforetebang  Chrifti,**  cogently  argues,  against  Krabbe,  that  death  as  the  punish* 
meat  of  sin  is  not  bodily  dissolution,  but  wretchedness  and  condemnation  to  the  under-^rorl«L. 
(flmandatio  Oram.)    In  Pelt's  Thoologisebe  Mitarbeitcn,  183S,  beftii.  ss.  107-106. 
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expected  prisoners,  because  the  living  shall  instantly  experience  the 
change  of  bodies  fitting  them  to  ascend  to  heaven  with  the  returning 
tad  triumphant  Lord.  Paul  also  announces  that  "Jesus  Christ- hath 
abolished  death  and  hath  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light/'  The 
word  **  dettth''  here  eannot  mean  physical  dissolution,  because  Christ  did 
not  abolish  that.  It  cannot  denote  personal  sin  and  unhappiness,  be- 
cause that  would  not  correspond  with  and  sustain  the  obvious  meaning 
of  the  contrasted  member  of  the  sentence.  Its  adequate  and  consistent 
sense  is  this.  God  intended  that  man  should  pass  from  a  preliminary 
existence  on  earth  to  an  eternal  life  in  heaven ;  but  sin  thwarted  this 
glorious  design  and  altered  our  fate  to  a  banishment  into  the  cheerless 
ander-world.  But  now,  by  the  teachings  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  we  are 
asBured  that  God  of  his  infinite  goodness  has  determined  freely  to  forgive 
us  and  restore  our  original  destination.  Our  descent  and  abode  below 
are  abolished  and  our  heavenly  immortality  made  clear.  "  We  earnestly 
desire  to  be  clothed  upon  with  our  house  which  is  from  heaven,  if  so  be 
that,  being  clothed,  we  shall  not  be  found  naked.  Not  that  we  desire  to 
be  unclothed,  but  clothed  upon,  that  mortality  may  be  swallowed  up  of 
life,"  In  these  remarkable  words  the  apostle  expresses  several  particu- 
Urs  of  what  we  have  already  presented  as  his  general  doctrine.  He  states 
]ii!>  conviction  that, when  his  "earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle''  dissolves, 
tiiere  is  a  "  divinely-constructed,  heavenly,  and  eternal  house"  prepared 
for  him.  lie  expresses  his  desire  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord  not  to  be 
dead,  but  still  living,  and  then  to  be  divested  of  his  earthly  bo-Jy  and  in- 
rested  with  the  heavenly  body,  that  thus,  being  fitted  for  translation  to 
the  incorruptible  kingdom  of  God,  he  might  not  bo  found  a  naked 
5hadow  or  ghost  in  the  under-world.  Ruckert  says,  in  his  commentary, 
—and  the  \jest  critics  agree  with  him, — "  Paul  herein  desires  to  become 
immortal  without  passing  the  gates  of  death."  Language  similar  to  the 
foregoing  in  its  peculiar  phrases  is  found  in  the  Jewish  Cabbala.  The 
Z-jhar  deacribes  the  ascent  of  the  soul  to  heaven  clothed  with  splendor, 
hiiii  afterwards  illustrates  its  meaning  in  these  terms: — "As  there  is 
^ven  to  the  soul  a  garment  with  which  she  is  clothed  in  order  to  esta- 
blish her  in  this  world,  so  there  is  given  her  a  garment  of  heavenly 
splendor  in  order  to  establish  her  in  that  world."'  So  in  the  "Ascension 
o4  Isaiah  the  Prophet" — an  apocryphal  book  written  by  some  Jewish 
<  luistian  as  early,  without  doubt,  as  the  close  of  the  second  century — the 
f^ollawing  passages  occur.  Speaking  of  what  was  revealed  to  him  in 
heaven,  the  prophet  says,  "  There  I  saw  all  the  saints,  from  Adam,  with- 
oQt  the  clothing  of  the  flesh :  I  viewed  them  in  their  heavenly  clothing 
like  the  angels  who  stood  there  in  great  splendor."  Again  he  says,  **  All 
the  saints  from  heaven  in  their  heavenly  clothing  shall  descend  with  the 
Lord  and  dwell  in  this  world,  while  the  saints  who  have  not  died  shall 
be  clothed  like  those  who  come  from  heaven.    Then  the  general  resur- 

•Labnooo,  Aacenilo  Xniie  Vati«,  appendix,  p.  16S. 
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rection  will  take  place  and  they  will  ascend  together  ta  heaven/"* 
Schoettgen,  commenting  on  this  text,  (2  Cor.  v.  2,)  likewise  quotes  a 
large  number  of  examples  of  like  phraseology  from  Rabbinical  writers. 
The  statements  thus  far  made  and  proofs  offered  will  be  amply  illustrated 
and  confirmed  as  we  go  on  to  consider  the  chief  component  parts  of  the 
Pauline  scheme  of  the  last  things.  For,  haying  presented  the  general 
outline,  it  will  be  useful,  in  treating  so  complex  and  difficult  a  theme,  ta 
analyze  it  by  details. 

We  are  met  upon  the  threshold  of  our  inquiry  by  the  essential  ques- 
tion, What,  according  to  Paul,  was  the  mission  of  Christ  ?  What  did  he 
accomplish  ?  A  clear  reply  to  this  question  comprises  three  distinct  pro- 
positions. First,  the  apostle  plainly  represents  the  resurrection,  and 
not  the  crucifixion,  as  the  efficacious  feature  in  Christ's  work  of  redemp- 
tion. When  we  recollect  the  almost  nniversal  prevalence  of  the  opposite* 
notion  among  existing  sects,  it  is  astonishing  how  clear  it  is  that  Paul 
generally  dwells  upon  the  dying  of  Christ  solely  as  the  necessary  pre- 
liminary to  his  rising.  *Mf  Christ  be  not  risen,  then  is  our  preaching  vain, 
and  your  faith  also  is  vain :  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins."  These  words  are 
irreconcilable  with  that  doctrine  which  connects  our  ** Justification"  with 
the  atoning  death,  and  not  with  the  typical  resurrection,  of  Christ. 
"  That  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  and  that  he  was  buried,  and  that  he  rose 
again  the  third  day.''  7'o  i)lacc  a  vicarious  stress  upon  the  first  clause  of 
this  text  is  as  arbitrary  as  it  would  be  to  place  it  upon  the  second:  but 
naturally  emphasize  tlie  third  clause,  and  all  is  clear.  The  inferences 
and  exhortations  (h*awn  from  the  mission  of  Christ  are  not  usually  con- 
nected in  any  essential  manner  with  his  painful  death,  but  directly  with 
his  glorious  resurrection  out  from  among  the  dead  unto  the  heavenly 
blessedness.  "  If  we  have  been  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  his 
death,  we  shall  be  also  in  the  likeness  of  his  resurrection."  Sinking 
into  the  water,  when  "buried  by  baptism  into  the  death  of  Christ,"  was, 
to  those  initiated  into  the  Christian  religion,  a  symbol  of  the  descent  of 
T'hrist  among  the  dead ;  rising  out  of  the  water  was  a  symbol  of  the 
ascent  of  Christ  into  heaven.  "If  ye  then  be  risen  with  Christ,  seek 
those  things  which  are  above,  where  Christ  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of 
God."  When  Paul  cries,  exultingly,  ♦*  Thanks  be  to  God,  who  through 
(7hrist  giveth  us  the  victory  over  the  sting  of  death  and  the  strength  of 
sin,"  Jerome  says,  "  We  cannot  and  dare  not  interpret  this  victory  other- 
wise than  by  the  resurreetion  of  the  Lord.""  Commenting  on  the  text 
"  To  this  end  Christ  both  died  and  lived  again,  that  he  might  reign  both 
(jver  the  dead  ami  the  living,"  Theodoret  says  that  Christ,  going  through 
all  these  events,  "promised  a  resurrection  to  us  all."  Paul  makes  no 
appeal  to  us  to  beliove  in  the  death  of  Clirist,  to  believe  in  the  atoning 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  but  he  unequivocally  affirms,  *'If(kou  ^halt  believe  in  thine 


10  LaaroDoe,  AMensio  Isafw    atfi,  cap.  0,  r.  7.  0;  cnp.  4. 

11  Ca:ii:u.  iu  Omo,  Ub.  ilL  cap.  13. 
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h.-.irt  that  God  hath  rcdscd  him  from  thedead,  thou  sliah  he  ^avaU^  Paul  con- 
«t?ived  that  Christ  died  in  order  to  rise  again  and  convince  men  that  the 
Father  would  freely  deliver  them  from  the  bondage  of  death  in  the 
nnder-world.  All  this  took  place  on  account  of  sin,  was  only  made 
requisite  by  sin,  one  of  whose  consequences  was  the  subterranean  con* 
linement  of  the  soul,  which  otherwise,  upon  deserting  its  clayey  tent, 
woul<l  imm<yliately  havo  been  clothed  with  a  spiritual  body  and  have 
usoended  to  heaven.    That  is  to  say,  Christ  **  was  delivered  because  of  our 

•  ifiences  and  was  raised  again  because  of  our  justification."  In  Romans 
viiL  10  the  preposition  6i&  occurs  t^'ice  in  exactly  the  same  construction 
^  in  the  text  just  quoted.  In  the  latter  casg  the  authors  of  the  common 
Version  have  rendered  it  "  because  of."  They  should  have  done  so  in 
the  other  instance,  in  accordance  with  the  natural  force  and  established 
usage  of  the  word  in  this  connection.  The  meaning  is,  Our  offences  had 
^»een  committed,  therefore  Christ  was  delivered  into  Hades;  our  pardon 
had  been  decreed,  therefore  Christ  was  raised  into  heaven.  Such  as  we 
have  now  stated  is  the  real  material  which  has  been  distorted  and  exagge- 
rated into  the  prevalent  doctrine  of  the  vicarious  atonement,  with  all  its 
«ire«d  concomitants.'*  The  believers  of  that  doctrine  suppose  themselves 
r'bliged  to  accept  it  by  the  language  of  the  epistles.  But  the  view  above 
maintained  as  that  of  Paul  solves  every  difficulty  and  gives  an  intelligent 
and  consistent  meaning  to  all  the  phrases  usually  thought  to  legitimate 
tho  Oilvinistic  scheme  of  redemption.  While  we  deny  the  correctness 
of  the  Calvinistic  interpretation  of  those  passages  in  which  occur  such 
«xpre««ions  as  "Christ  gave  himself  for  us,"  "died  for  our  sins,"  we 
::I-o  affirm  the  inadequacy  of  the  explanations  of  them  proposed  by 
I'nitarians,  and  assert  that  their  genuine  force  is  this,  Christ  died  and 
ro*^  that  we  might  be  freed  through  faith  from  the  great  entailed  conse- 
rjoence  of  sin,  the  bondage  of  the  under-world ;  beholding,  through  his 
ascension,  our  heavenly  destination  restored.  "  God  made  him,  who  knew 
;jf>  sdn,  to  be  sin  on  our  account,  that  we  might  become  the  righteousness 

•  if  God  in  him," — might  through  faith  in  him  be  assured  of  salvation.  In 
•Hher  words,  Christ,  who  was  not  exposed  to  the  evils  brought  on  men  by 
sin.  did  not  think  his  divine  estate  a  thing  eagerly  to  be  retained,  but 
d»*scended  to  the  estate  of  man,  underwent  the  penalties  of  sin  as  if  he 
were  himself  a  sinner,  and  then  rose  to  the  right  hand  of  God,  by  this 
ir>ken  to  assure  men  of  GocPs  gracious  determination  to  forgive  them 
and  reinstate  them  in  their  forfeited  primal  privileges,  "  If  we  be  recon- 
ciled by  his  death,  much  more  shall  we  be  saved  by  his  life."  That  is, 
if  Clirist's  coming  from  heaven  as  an  ambassador  from  God  to  die  con- 
Tinops  us  of  God's  pardoning  good  will  towards  us,  much  more  does  his 


IS  Kp  I^lifv  To«  Chri«tf  Donenfiilirt  naeli  der  Hell.  Schiift  dcr  XUost^n  Kireho,  den  Chrlstllchea 
^Tmbolea,  nmd  nacb  Hirer  nneodltchen  Wichtigkeitnnd  TieluniiA.offcDden  Bcdi^utung  ilargestellt,  Ton 
3*A.  IjoAmlz  Kikiig.  The  author  preaenU  1b  this  work  an  irroHistiblo  array  of  citatioun  and  anthorl- 
i)tv%.    In  an  appendix  be  girea  a  list  of  a  hnndred  authors  on  the  theme  of  Chriiit's  descent  int" 
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rising  again  into  heaven,  where  he  now  lives,  deliver  us  from  the  fear  of 
the  under-world  condemnation  and  assure  us  of  the  heavenly  salvation. 
Except  in  the  light  and  with  the  aid  of  the  theory  we  have  been  urging, 
a  large  number  of  texts  like  the  foregoing  cannot,  as  we  think,  be  inter- 
preted without  constructive  violence,  and  even  with  that  violence  cannot 
convey  their  fuU  point  and  power. 

Secondly,  in  Paul's  doctrine  of  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ  we  recog- 
nise something  distinct  from  any  subjective  effect  in  animating  and  puri- 
fying the  hearts  and  lives  of  men.  "Clirist  hath  redeemed  us  from  the 
curse  of  the  law."  "  In  Christ  wo  have  redemption  through  his  blood, 
even  the  forgiveness  of  sins."  Nothing  but  the  most  desperate  exegesis 
can  make  these  and  many  similar  texts  signify  simply  the  purging  of 
individual  breasts  from  their  offences  and  guilt.  Seeking  the  genuine 
meaning  of  Paul,  we  are  forced  to  agree  with  the  overwhelming  minority 
of  the  critics  and  believers  of  all  Christendom,  from  the  very  times  of  the 
apostles  till  now,  and  declare  that  these  passages  refer  to  an  outward  de- 
liverance of  men  by  Christ,  the  removal  by  him  of  a  common  doom  rest- 
ing on  the  race  in  consequence  of  sin.  What  Paul  supposed  that  doom 
was,  and  how  he  thought  it  was  removed,  let  us  try  to  see.  It  is  necessary 
to  premise  that  in  PauPs  writings  the  phrase  "  the  righteousness  of  God" 
is  often  used  by  metonymy  to  mean  God's  mode  of  accounting  sinners 
righteous,  and  is  equivalent  to  "the  Christian  method  of  salvation." 
"  By  the  deeds  of  the  law  no  flesh  shall  be  justified ;  but  the  righteous- 
ness of  God  without  the  law  is  manifested,  freely  justifying  them  through 
the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ."  IIow  evidently  in  this  verse  "  the 
righteousness  of  God"  denotes  God's  method  of  justifying  the  guilty  by  a 
free  pardon  proclaimed  through  Christ  I  The  apostle  employs  the  word 
"  faith"  in  a  kindred  technical  manner,  sometimes  meaning  by  it  "  pro- 
mise," sometimes  the  whole  evangelic  apparatus  used  to  establish  faith 
or  prove  the  realization  of  the  promise.  "  What  if  some  did  not  believe? 
Shall  their  unbelief  make  the  faith  of  God  without  effect?"  Evidently 
by  "  faith"  is  intended  "  promise"  or  "  purpose."  "  Is  the  law  against 
the  promises  of  God  ?  God  forbid !  But  before  faith  came  we  were  kept 
under  the  law,  shut  up  unto  the  faith  which  should  afterwards  be  re- 
vealed." Here  "  faith"  plainly  means  the  object  of  faith,  the  manifested 
fulfilment  of  the  promises :  it  means  the  gospel.  Again,  "  Whereof  he 
hath  offered  faith  to  all,  in  that  he  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead." 
"  Hath  offered  faith"  here  signifies,  unquestionably,  as  the  common  ver- 
sion well  expresses  it,  "  hath  given  assurance,"  or  hath  exemplified  the 
proof.  "  Wherefore  the  law  was  our  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  unto  Christ, 
that  we  might  be  justified  by  faith.  But  after  that  faith  is  come,  we  are 
no  longer  under  a  schoolmaster."  In  this  instance  "faith"  certainly 
means  Christianity,  in  contradistinction  to  Judaism,  and  "justification  by 
faith"  is  equivalent  to  "  salvation  by  the  grace  of  God,  shown  through 
the  mission  of  Clirist."  It  is  not  so  much  internal  and  individual  in  its 
reference  as  it  is  public  and  general.    We  believe  that  no  man,  sacredly 
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resolved  to  admit  the  truth,  can  study — ^with  a  purposed  reference  to  this 
{K>int — all  the  passages  in  Paul's  epistles  where  the  word  "  faith*'  occurs, 
nrithout  being  convinced  that  for  the  most  part  it  is  used  in  an  objective 
sense,  in  contradistinction  to  the  law,  as  synonymous  with  the  gospel,  the 
new  dispensation  of  grace.  Therefore  "justification  by  faith''  does  not 
osoally  mean  salvation  through  personal  belief,  either  in  the  merits 
ot'  the  Redeemer  or  in  any  thing  else,  but  it  means  salvation  by  the 
plan  revealed  in  the  gospel,  the  free  remission  of  sins  by  the  forbear- 
ance of  God.  In  those  instances  where  "  faith"  is  used  in  a  subjective 
>en3e  for  personal  belief,  it  is  never  described  as  the  effectual  cawe  of  sal- 
vation, but  as  the  condition  of  personal  assurance  of  salvation.  Grace  has 
<Aitwardly  come  to  all ;  but  only  the  believers  inwardly  know  it.  This 
Paoline  use  of  terms  in  technical  senses  lies  broadly  on  the  face  of  the 
Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  the  Galatians.  New  Testament  lexicons  and 
commentaries,  by  the  best  scholars  of  every  denomination,  acknowledge 
it  and  illustrate  it.  Mark  now  these  texts.  "  And  by  him  all  that  be- 
lieve are  justified  from  all  things  from  which  ye  could  not  be  justified 
by  the  law  of  Moses.''  '*  To  declare  his  righteousness,  that  he  might  be 
just  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus."  "What  things 
were  gain  to  me  [under  Judaism]  I  counted  loss  in  comparison  with 
Mirist,  that  I  may  be  found  in  him,  not  having  mine  own  righteousness, 
which  is  of  the  law,  but  the  righteousness  which  is  of  God  through 
laich  in  Christ."  "  By  the  deeds  of  the  law  no  man  can  be  justified," — 
"but  ye  are  saved  through  faith."  We  submit  that  these  passages, 
and  many  others  in  the  epistles,  find  a  perfect  explanation  in  the  fol- 
lowing outline  of  faith,  commenced  in  the  mind  of  Paul  while  he  was  a 
riiarisee,  completed  when  he  was  a  Christian.  The  righteousness  of  the 
kw,  the  method  of  salvation  by  keeping  the  law,  is  impossible.  The  sin 
of  the  first  man  broke  that  whole  plan  and  doomed  all  souls  helplessly 
to  the  under-world.  If  a  man  now  should  keep  every  tittle  of  the  law 
withoat  reservation,  it  would  not  release  him  from  the  bondage  below 
and  secure  for  him  an  ascent  to  heaven.  But  what  the  law  could  not 
do  is  done  for  us  in  Christ.  Sin  having  destroyed  the  righteousness 
of  the  law, — that  is,  the  fatal  penalty  of  Hades  having  rendered  salvation 
by  the  law  impossible, — the  righteousness  of  God,  that  is,  a  new  method 
of  salvation,  has  been  brought  to  light.  God  has  sent  his  Son  to  die, 
d<;$cend  into  the  under-world,  rise  again,  and  return  to  heaven,  to  pro- 
claim to  men  the  glorious  tidings  of  justification  by  faith, — that  is,  a 
dJtf[iensation  of  grace  freely  annulling  the  great  consequence  of  sin  and 
inviting  them  to  heaven  in  the  Redeemer's  footsteps.  Paul  unequivocally 
declare  that  Christ  broke  up  the  bondage  of  the  under-world  by  his  irre- 
sistible entrance  and  exit,  in  the  following  text: — ''When  he  had  de- 
scended first  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth,  he  ascended  up- on  high, 
leading  a  multitude  of  captives."  What  can  be  plainer  than  that?  The 
same  thought  is  also  contained  in  another  passage, — a  passage  which  was 
the  source  of  those  tremendous  pictures  so  frequent  in  the  cathedrals  of 
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the  Middle  Age, — Christus  spoliai  Infemum: — "God  hath  forgiven  you  all 
trespasses,  blotting  out  the  handwriting  of  ordinances  that  was  against 
us,  and  took  it  away,  nailing  it  to  Christ's  cross ;  and,  having  si}oiled  prin- 
cipalities and  powers,  he  made  a  show  of  them,  openly  triumphing  over 
them  in  Christ."  The  entire  theory  which  underlies  the  exposition  wi» 
have  just  set  forth  is  stated  in  so  many  words  in  the  passage  wo  next  cite. 
For  the  word  "  righteousness" — ^in  order  to  make  the  meaning  more  per- 
spicuous— we  simply  substitute  "  method  of  salvation,"  which  is  unques- 
tionably its  signification  here.  "  They  [the  Jews]  being  ignorant  of  God's 
method  of  salvation,  and  going  about  to  establish  their  own  method, 
have  not  submitted  themselves  unto  God's.  For  Christ  is  the  end  of  the 
law  for  a  way  of  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth.  For  Moses  do- 
scribeth  the  method  of  salvation  which  is  of  the  law,  that  the  man  w}n> 
doeth  these  things  shall  be  blessed  in  them.  But  the  method  of  salvation 
which  is  of  faith  ["faith"  here  means  the  gospel,  Christianity]  speaketh 
on  this  wise : — Say  not  in  thy  heart,  *  Who  shall  ascend  into  heaven  ?' 
that  is,  to  bring  Christ  dow^n ;  or,  *  Who  shall  descend  into  the  under- 
world ?'  that  is,  to  bring  up  Christ  again  from  among  the  dead."  This 
has  been  done  already,  once  for  nil.  '*  And  if  thou  shalt  believe  in  tliint* 
heart  that  God  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved."  The 
apostle  avows  that  his  "  heart's  desire  and  his  prayer  unto  God  for  Israel 
is,  that  they  may  be  saved ;"  and  he  asserts  that  they  cannot  be  saved  by 
the  law  of  Moses,  but  only  by  the  gospel  of  Christ;  that  is,  "faith;"  that 
is,  "the  dispensation  of  grace." 

Paul's  conception  of  the  foremost  feature  in  Christ's  mission  is  precisely 
this.  He  came  to  deliver  men  from  tho  stern  law  of  Judaism,  which 
could  not  wipe  away  their  transgressions  nor  save  them  from  Hades,  and 
to  establish  them  in  the  free  grace  of  Christianity,  which  justifies  them 
from  all  past  sin  and  seals  them  for  heaven.  What  could  be  a  more* 
explicit  declaration  of  this  than  the  following  ?  "  When  the  fulness  of 
the  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his  Son  to  redeem  them  that  wer<^ 
under  the  law."  Herein  is  the  explanation  of  that  perilous  combat  which 
Paul  waged  so  many  years,  and  in  which  he  proved  victorious, — the  gre.at 
battle  between  the  Gentile  Christians  and  tho  Judaizing  Christiiins:  u 
subject  of  altogether  singular  importance,  without  a  minute  acquaintanoi» 
with  which  a  large  part  of  the  New  Testament  cannot  be  understoa<l. 
"Christ  gave  himself  for  our  sins,  that  he  might  deliver  us  from  tin*, 
present  evil  world,  according  to  the  will  of  God."  Now,  the  Hebrew 
terms  corresponding  with  the  English  terms  "present  world"  an<l 
"  future  world"  were  used  by  the  Jews  to  denote  the  Mosaic  and  the 
Messianic  dispensations.  Wo  believe — with  Schoettgcn  and  other  good 
authorities — that  such  is  the  sense  of  the  phrase  "  present  world"  in  the 
instance  before  us.  Not  only  is  that  interpretation  sustained  by  the 
vjius  loqtiendi,  it  is  also  the  only  defensible  meaning ;  for  the  effect  of  the 
establishment  of  tho  gospel  was  not  to  deliver  men  from  the  present 
world,  though  it  did  deliver  them  from  the  hopeless  bondage  of  Juda- 
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ism,  wherein  .salvation  was  by  Christians  considered  impossible.  And 
that  id  precisely  the  argument  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  in  which 
the  text  occurs.  In  a  succeeding  chapter,  while  speaking  expressly 
*fi  the  external  forms  of  the  Jewish  law,  Paul  says,  **  By  the  cross  of 
♦  urLst  the  world  is  crucified  unto  me,  and  I  unto  the  world ;"  and  hv. 
instantly  adds,  by  way  of  explanation,  "  for  in  Christ  Jesus  noitlier  eir- 
(jmcision  availeth  any  thing,  nor  uncircumcision."  Undeniably,  **  world" 
h-re  means  "Judaism;"  as  Rosenmliller  phrases  it,  Judalra  vaniUis.  In 
linother  epistle,  while  expostulating  with  his  readers  on  the  folly  of 
tulijecting  themselves  to  observances  "in  meat  and  drink,  and  new 
nuxtns  and  sabbaths,"  after  "the  handwriting  of  ordinances  that  was 
^jainst  them  had  been  blotted  out,  taken  away,  nailed  to  the  cross,'* 
IauI  remonstrates  with  them  in  these  words: — "Wherefore,  if  ye  l)c 
•l«id  with  Christ  from  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  why,  ns  though 
living  in  the  world,  are  ye  subject  to  ordinances  ?"  We  should  suppose 
that  no  intelligent  person  could  question  that  this  means,  "  Xow  that  by 
iLe  g<>spel  of  Christ  ye  are  emancipated  from  the  technical  requisitions 
of  Ju<iaism,  why  are  ye  subject  to  its  ordinances,  as  if  ye  were  still  living 
under  its  rule?" — as  many  of  the  best  commentators  agree  in  saying, 
•*  trv^uam  vivente^  adhuc  in  Judaismo"  From  these  collective  passages,  and 
Irxna  others  like  them,  we  draw  the  conclusion,  in  PauPs  own  words,  that, 
*  Whvn  we  were  children,  we  were  in  bondage  under  the  rudiments  of 
the  world/'  "  the  weak  and  beggarly  elements"  of  Judaism ;  but,  now 
that  **  the  fulness  of  the  time  has  come,  and  God  has  sent  forth  his  Son 
to  redeem  us,"  we  are  called  "to  receive  the  adoption  of  sons"  and 
*•  become  heirs  of  God,"  inheritors  of  a  heavenly  destiny. 

We  think  that  the  intelligent  and  candid  reader,  who  is  familiar  with 
Paul's  epistles,  will  recognise  the  following  features  in  his  belief  and  teacli- 
ing.  First,  all  mankind  alike  were  under  sin  and  condemnation.  "  Jews 
and  Gentiles  all  are  under  sin."  "All  the  world  is  subject  to  the  sentence 
(if  God."  And  we  maintain  that  that  condemning  sentence  consisted, 
partly  at  least,  in  the  banishment  of  their  disembodied  souls  to  Hades. 
Secondly,  "a  promise  was  given  to  Abraham,"  before  the  introduction 
of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  "  that  in  his  seed  [that  is,  in  Christ]  all  the 
ikations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed."  When  Paul  speaks,  as  he  does 
in  numerous  instances,  of  "the  hope  of  eternal  life  which  God,  who 
<"annot  he,  promised  before  the  world  began,"  "  the  promise  given  b<'- 
fore  the  foondation  of  the  world,"  "  the  promise  made  of  God  unto  th«» 
t.*tber8,  that  God  would  raise  the  dead,"  the  date  referred  to  is  not  when 
the  decree  was  formed  in  the  eternal  counsels  of  God,  previous  to  the 
«'»rigin  of  the  earth,  but  when  the  covenant  was  made  with  Abraham, 
before  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish  dispensation.  The  thing  i)ro- 
nii-»ed  plainly  was,  according  to  Paul's  idea,  a  redemption  from  Hades 
And  an  ascension  to  heaven ;  for  this  is  fully  implied  in  his  "  expectation 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead"  from  the  intermediate  state,  and  their 
being  "  clothed  in  celestial  bodies."    This  promise  made  unto  Abraham 
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by  God,  to  be  fulfilled  by  Christ,  "  the  law,  which  was  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years  afterwards,  could  not  disannul."  That  w, — as  any  one  may 
see  by  the  context, — the  law  could  not  secure  the  inheritance  of  the 
thing  promised,  but  was  only  a  temporary  arrangement  on  account  of 
transgressions,  "until  the  seed  should  come  to  whom  the  promise  was 
made."  In  other  words,  there  was  "  no  mode  of  salvation  by  the  la%v ;" 
"  the  law  could  not  give  life ;"  for  if  it  could  it  would  have  "  supersedtnl 
the  promise,"  made  it  without  effect,  whereas  the  inviolable  promise  of 
God  was,  that  in  the  one  seed  of  Abraham — that  is,  in  Christ — alone  should 
salvation  be  preached  to  all  that  believed.  "  For  if  they  which  arc  of 
the  law  be  heirs,  faith  is  made  useless,  and  the  promise  is  made  useless." 
In  the  mean  time,  until  Christ  be  come,  all  are  shut  up  under  sin. 
Thirdly,  the  special  "  advantage  of  the  Jews  was,  that  unto  them  this 
promise  of  God  was  committed,"  as  the  chosen  covenant  people.  The 
Gentiles,  groaning  under  the  universal  sentence  of  sin,  were  ignorant 
of  the  sure  promise  of  a  common  salvation  yet  to  be  brought.  While 
the  Jews  indulged  in  glowing  and  exclusive  expectations  of  the  Messiah 
who  was  gloriously  to  redeem  them,  the  Gentiles  were  "  aliens  from  the 
commonwealth  of  Israel,  strangers  from  the  covenants  of  promise,  having 
no  hope  and  without  God  in  the  world."  Fourthly,  in  the  iidness  of 
time — long  after  "  the  Scripture,  foreseeing  that  God  would  justify  the 
heathen,  had  preached  the  gospel  beforehand  unto  Abraham,  saying.  In 
thy  seed  shall  all  nations  be  blessed" — **  Christ  redeemed  us  from  the 
curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us,  that  the. blessing  promised 
to  Abraham  might  come  upon  the  Gentiles."  It  was  the  precise  mission 
of  Christ  to  realize  and  exemplify  and  publish  to  the  whole  world  the 
fulfilment  of  that  promise.  The  promise  itself  was,  that  men  should  be 
released  from  the  under-world  through  the  imputation  of  righteousness 
by  grace — that  is,  through  free  forgiveness — and  rise  to  heaven  as  accre- 
dited sons  and  heirs  of  God.  This  aim  and  purpose  of  Christ's  coming 
were  effected  in  his  resurrection.  But  how  did  the  Gentiles  enter  into 
belief  and  participation  of  the  glad  tidings  ?  Thus,  according  to  Paul : 
The  death,  descent,  resurrection,  and  ascent  of  Jesus,  and  his  residence 
in  heaven  in  a  spiritual  form,  divested  him  of  his  nationality.**  He  was 
"then  to  be  known  no  more  after  the  flesh."  He  was  no  longer  an 
earthly  Jew,  addressing  Jews,  but  a  heavenly  spirit  and  son  of  God,  a 
glorified  likeness  of  the  spirits  of  all  who  were  adopted  as  sons  of  God, 
appealing  to  them  all  as  joint  heirs  with  himself  of  heaven.  He  hits 
risen  into  universality,  and  is  accessible  to  the  soul  of  every  one  that 
believeth.  "  In  him  there  is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor 
uncircumcision,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free."  The  experienct* 
resulting  in  a  heart  raised  into  fellowship  with  him  in  heaven  is  tho 
inward  seal  assuring  us  that  our  faith  is  not  vain.  "  Ye  Gentiles,  who 
formerly  were  afar  off,  are  now  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ;  for  he 
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hath  broken  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, having  abolished  in  his  flesh  the  enmity,  namely,  the  law  of  com- 
Dundments  in  ordinances,  in  order  to  make  in  himself  of  twain  one  new 
man.  For  through  him  we  both  have  access  by  one  spirit  unto  the  Father. 
Now,  therefore,  ye  are  no  more  strangers  and  foreigners,  but  fellow- 
(itizens  with  the  saints  and  of  the  household  of  Grod/'  Circumcision 
Tuf  of  the  flesh ;  and  the  vain  hope  of  salvation  by  it  was  confined  to  the 
'^fVi<.  Grace  was  of  the  spirit ;  and  the  revealed  assurance  of  salvation 
iy  it  was  given  to  the  Gentiles  too,  when  Christ  died  to  the  nationalizing 
i^\  rose  in  the  universalizing  spirit,  and  from  heaven  impartially  ex- 
hibited himself,  through  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  to  the  appropri- 
ating faith  of  all. 

The  foregoing  positions  might  be  further  substantiated  by  applying  the 
general  theory  they  contain  to  the  explication  of  scores  of  individual 
t^-xt*  which  it  fits  and  unfolds,  an4  which,  we  think,  cannot  upon  any 
«>iher  view  be  interpreted  without  forced  constructions  unwarranted  by 
.  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  mind  of  Paul  and  with  the  mind  of 
lib  age.  But  we  must  be  content  with  one  or  two  such  applications 
-  specimens.  The  word  "  mystery"  often  occurs  in  the  letters  of  Paul. 
It" current  meaning  in  his  time  was  "something  concealed,"  something 

ito  which  one  must  be  initiated  in  order  to  understand  it.  The 
•I'usinian  Mysteries,  for  instaiice,  were  not  necessarily  any  thing  intrin- 
•i -ally  dark  and  hard  to  be  comprehended,  but  things  hidden  from  pub- 

-  ^3ae  and  only  to  be  known  by  initiation  into  them.  Paul  uses  the 
'.m  in  a  similar  way  to  denote  the  peculiar  scheme  of  grace,  which 

imd  been  kept  secret  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,"  **  hidden 
'r>»m  ages  and  generations,  but  now  made  manifest."  No  one  denies 
:  lai  Paul  means  by  "  this  mystery"  the  very  heart  and  essence  of  the 
.:"«pel,  precisely  that  which  distinguishes  it  from  the  law  and  makes  it  a 
uiiverital  method  of  salvation,  a  wondrous  system  of  grace.  So  much  is 
irrHsidtibly  evident  from  the  way  and  the  connection  in  which  he  uses 
ihv  term.  He  writes  thus  in  explanation  of  the  great  mystery  as  it  was 
dramatically  revealed  through  Christ: — "Who  was  manifested  in  the 
^K  [ie.  seen  in  the  body  during  his  life  on  earth,]  justified  in  the 
i'int,  [Le,  freed  after  death  from  the  necessity  of  imprisonment  in 
-^•lUes,]  seen  of  angels,  [i.e.  in  their  fellowship  after  his  resurrection,] 
Ti;eached  unto  the  Gentiles,  [i.e.  after  the  gift  of  tongues  on  Pentecost- 
'iav.J  believed  on  in  the  world,  [i.e.  his  gospel  widely  accepted  through 
tie  labors  of  his  disciples,]  received  up  into  glory,  [t.<?.  taken  into 
t.'^ven  to  the  presence  of  God.]"  "  The  revelation  of  the  mystery" 
n.»ane,  then,  the  visible  enactment  and  exhibition,  through  the  resurreo- 
'-■•n  of  Christ,  of  God's  free  forgiveness  of  men,  redeeming  them  from 
tU  Hadean  gloom  to  the  heavenly  glory.  The  word  "  glory"  in  the 
N>w  Testament  confessedly  often  signifies  the  illumination  of  heaven, 
the  defined  abode  of  God  and  his  angels.     Robinson  collects,  in  his 

lexicon,  numerous  examples  wherein  he  says  it  means  'Hhat  state 
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which  is  the  portion  of  those  who  dwell  with  God  in  heaven."    N'ow,  Pa 
ropeatedly  speaks  of  the  calling  of  believers  to  glory  as  one  of  the  chi* 
Ifiessings  and  new  prerogatives  of  the  gospel.     **  Being  justified  by  fait! 
wo  rijoice  in  hope  of  the  glory  of  God."     "Walk  worthy  of  God,  wJ. 
liiUh  called  you  unto  his  glory."     **  We  speak  wisdom  to  tJie   initial* - 
the  hidden  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery,  which  before  the   yn^orld  [tLi 
, Jewish  dispensation]  God  ordained  for  our  glory."     "  Flesh    &nd  bl«^^ 
cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God:  behold,  I  show  you  a  mystery:    wJ 
^hall  all  be  changed  in  a  moment,  and  put  on  immorlality."     In  the  fir-; 
chapter  of  the  letter  to  the  Colossians,  Paul  speaks  of  "  the  hope  whi"  fj 
is  laid  up  for  you  in  heaven,  whereof  ye  have  heard  in  the  gospel ;"  al^'^ 
of  "the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light:"  then  he  says,  "God  woul'? 
now  make  known  among  the  Gentiles  the  mystery,  which  is,  Christ  anioij,: 
you,  the  hope  of  glory."     In  the  light  of  what  has  gone  beforo,  hovs 
significant  and  how  clear  is  this  declaration  I     "All  have  sinned,  and 
failed  to  attain  unto  the  glory  of  God;  but  now,  through  the  faith  •  f 
Jesus  Christ,  [through  the  dispensation  brought  to  light  by  Christ,]  t)*^ 
righteousness  of  God  [God's  method  of  salvation]  is  unto  all  that  helieve." 
That  is,  by  the  law  all  were  shut  up  in  Hades,  but  by  grace  they  are  now 
ransomed  and  to  bo  received  to  heaven.    The  same  thought  or  scheme  i- 
contained  in  that  remarkable  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatian*^ 
where  Paul  says  the  free  Isaac  and  the  bond-woman  Ilagar  were  an  alle- 
gory, teaching  that  there  were  two  covenants,  one  by  Abraham,  the  other 
by  Moses.     The  Mosaic  covenant  of  the  law  "  answers  to  the  Jerusalt^m 
which  is  on  earth,  and  is  in  bondage  with  her  children,"  and  belongs 
only  to  the  Jews.     The  Abrahamic  covenant  of  promise  answers  to  **thf 
Jerusalem  which  is  above,  and  is  free,  and  is  the  mother  of  us  all."    In 
the  former,  we  were  "begotten  unto  bondage."     In  the  latter,  "Chri'^t 
hath  made  us  free," 

We  will  notice  but  one  more  text  in  passing:  it  is,  of  all  the  proof- 
texts  of  the  doctrine  of  a  substitutional  expiation,  the  one  which  ha- 
over  been  regarded  as  the  very  Achilles.  And  yet  it  can  be  made  tJ» 
8upport  that  doctrine  only  by  the  aid  of  arbitrary  assumptions  and  mis- 
translations, while  by  its  very  terms  it  perfectly  coincides  with — nay. 
expressly  declares — the  theory  which  we  have  been  advocating  as  tb*' 
genuine  interpretation  of  Paul.  The  usual  commentators,  in  their  treuf- 
ment  of  this  pjussage,  have  exhibited  a  long-continued  series  of  p'r- 
versions  and  sophisms,  affording  a  strong  example  of  unconscious 
prejudice.  The  correct  Greek  reading  of  the  text  is  justly  rendert^l 
thus: — "Whom  God  set  forth,  a  mercy-eeat  through  the  faith  in  his 
bloo<l,  to  exhibit  his  righteousness  through  the  remission  of  former  sin-^ 
by  the  forbearance  of  God."  For  rendering  l}.aoT^piov  "  mercy-seat,"  the 
tmi3  loqxtcndi  and  the  internal  harmony  of  meaning  are  in  our  favor,  ami 
also  the  weight  of  many  orthodox  authorities,  such  as  Theodoret,  Origen. 
Theophylact,  (Ecumenius,  Erasmus,  Luther,  and  Olshausen,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  army  of  more  liberal  critics,  from  Pelagius  to  Busbnell.    Still,  we 
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•: '  xTiIliiig  to  ndmit  the  rendering  of  it  by  "sin-ofTering:."  That  make^ 
I  ►  important  difference  in  the  result.  Christ  was  a  sin-offering,  in  the 
«ijric«*i>rion  of  Paul,  in  this  sense : — that  when  he  was  not  himself  subject 
to  death,  which  was  the  penalty  of  sin,  he  yet  died  in  order  to  show  God's 
I-uijose  of  removing  that  penalty  of  sin  through  his  resurrection.  For 
i.'ndering  ita  "  through/'  no  defence  is  needed :  the  only  wonder  is,  how 
ii  ever  could  have  been  here  translated  "for."  Now,  let  two  or  three 
W'ts  be  noticed.  First,  the  New  Testament  phrase  "the  faith  of  Christ," 
*•  the  faith  of  Jesus,"  is — ^very  unfairly  and  unwarrantably — made  to  mean 
ail  internal  affection  towards  Christ,  a  belief  of  men  in  him.  Its  genuine 
mr-aning  is  the  same  as  "  the  gospel  of  Clirist,"  or  the  religion  of  Christ, 
tlio  ^yrtena  of  grace  which  he  brought.**  Who  can  doubt  that  such  is 
the  meaning  of  the  word  in  these  instances?  "Contend  for  the  faith 
..nee  delivered  to  the  saints ;"  "  Greet  them  that  love  us  in  the  faith ;" 
•  nave  not  the  faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  respect  of  persons." 
S .,  in  the  text  now  under  our  notice,  "  the  faith  which  is  in  his  blood" 
ui^'ans  the  dispensation  of  pardon  and  justification,  the  system  of  faith,. 
wJii<*h  was  confirmed  and  exemplified  to  us  in  his  death  and  resurrection. 
'v^-ondly,  "the  righteousness  of  God,"  which  is  here  said  to  be  "pointed 
•ui*  by  Christ's  death,  denotes  simply,  in  Pi'ofessor  Stuart's  words,  "  God's 
tir'loning  mercy,"  or  "acquittal,"  or  "gratuitous  justification," — "in 
whifh  sense,"  he  says  truly,  "  it  is  almost  always  used  in  Paul's  epistles."** 
U  frignifif^  neither  more  nor  less  than  God's  method  of  salvation  by  freely 
S^rgiving  sins  and  treating  the  sinner  as  if  he  were  righteous, — ^thc  method 
•-•t  «alvation  now  carried  into  effect  and  revealed  in  the  gospel  brought  by 
<'  iri^u  and  dramatically  enacted  in  his  passion  and  ascension.  Further- 
f.^oro,  we  ask  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ordinary  interpreter,  hard 
I  re*ed  by  his  unscriptural  creed,  interpolates  a  disjunctive  conjunction 
in  the  opposing  teeth  of  Paul's  plain  statement.  Paul  says,  as  the  com- 
m«>n  version  has  it,  God  is  "just,  and  [ie.  even]  the  justifier."  The  creed- 
bound  commentators  read  it,  "just  and  yet  the  justifier."  We  will  now 
;«re^ent  the  true  meaning  of  the  w^hole  passage,  in  our  view  of  it,  ac- 
it>r.ling  to  Paul's  own  use  of  language.  To  establish  a  conviction  of  the 
onrrectness  of  the  exposition,  we  only  ask  the  ingenuous  reader  carefully 
to  -tudy  the  clauses  of  the  Greek  text  and  recollect  the  foregoing  data. 
''(k)d  has  set  Christ  forth,  to  be  to  us  a  sure  sign  that  we  have  been 
forgiven  and  redeemed  through  the  faith  that  was  proved  by  his  triumph- 
'*nt  return  from  death,  the  dispensation  of  grace  inaugurated  by  him. 
Herein  God  has  exhibited  his  method  of  saving  sinners,  which  is  by 
the  free  remission  of  their  sins  through  his  kindness.  Thus  God  is 
proved  to  be  disposed  to  save,  and  to  be  saving,  by  the  system  of  grace 
ihown  through  Jesus,  him  that  believeth."     In  consequence  of  sin,  men 


u  KoMnioo  has  g»th«red  a  groat  nninber  of  instances  In  hia  Lexicon,  nndor  the  word  "  Faith," 
vhetrlA  ft  cut  only  mean,  aa  he  mtb,  "  the  qrstem  of  Christian  doctrines,  the  gospeL" 
i»  StwrfaBonua  L  lT,liL  S5,  26)  Ao. 
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were  under  sentence  of  condemnation  to  the  nnder^world.  In  the  ful- 
ness of  time  God  fulfilled  his  ancient  promise  to  Abraham.  He  freely 
justified  men, — that  is,  forgave  them,  redeemed  them  from  their  doom, 
and  would  soon  open  the  sky  for  their  abode  with  him.  This  scheme  of 
redemption  was  carried  out  by  Christ.  That  is  to  say,  God  proclaime<l 
it  to  men,  and  asked  their  belief  in  it,  by  "  setting  forth  Christ"  to  du\ 
descend  among  the  dead,  rise  thence,  and  ascend  into  heaven,  as  an 
exemplifying  certification  of  the  truth  of  the  glad  tidings. 

Thirdly,  Paul  teaches  that  one  aim  of  Christ's  mission  was  to  purify, 
animate,  and  exalt  the  moral  characters  of  men,  and  rectify  their  con- 
duct,— to  produce  a  subjective  sanctification  in  them,  and  so  prepare  them 
for  judgment  and  fit  them  for  heaven.  The  establishment  of  this  pro- 
position will  conclude  the  present  j>art  of  our  subject.  He  writes,  "Our 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ,  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from 
all  iniquity  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people  zealous  of  gooil 
works."  "  Let  every  one  that  nameth  the  name  of  Christ  depart  from 
iniquity."  In  various  ways  he  often  represents  the  fact  that  believers 
have  been  saved  by  grace  through  Christ  as  the  very  reason,  the  inten- 
sified motive,  why  they  should  scrupulously  keep  every  tittle  of  the  moral 
law  and  abstain  even  from  the  appearance  of  evil,  walking  worthy  of 
their  high  vocation.  "The  grace  of  God  that  bringuth  salvation  to  all 
men  hath  appeared,  teaching  us  that,  denying  all  ungodliness  and  worldly 
lusts,  we  should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present 
world."  Bad  men,  "  that  obey  not  the  gospel  of  Christ," — such  chji- 
ractersas  "thieves,  extortioners,  drunkards,  adulterers, — shall  not  inherit 
the  kingdom  of  God."  He  proclaims,  in  unmistakable  terms,  "God  will 
render  to  every  man  according  to  his  deeds, — wrath  and  tribulation  to  tht» 
evil-doer,  honor  and  peace  to  the  well-doer,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile." 
The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  and  other  like  declarations  is 
unavoidable.  It  is  that  "  every  one,  Jew  and  Gentile,  shall  stand  befor<* 
the  judgment-seat  of  Christ  and  receive  according  to  the  deeds  done  in 
the  body;  for  there  is  no  respect  of  persons."  And  one  part  of  Christ's 
mission  was  to  exert  a  hallowing  moral  influence  on  men,  to  make  them 
righteous,  that  they  might  pass  the  bar  with  acquittal.  But  the  x>eader 
who  recollects  the  class  of  texts  adduced  a  little  while  since  will  ro^ 
member  that  an  opposite  conclusion  was  as  unequivocally  drawn  from 
them.  Then  Paul  said,  "  By  faith  ye  are  justified,  without  the  deeds  of 
the  law."  Now  he  says,  "  For  not  the  hearers  of  the  law  are  just  before 
God,  but  the  doers  of  the  law  shall  be  justified  in  the  day  when  God  shall 
judge  the  secrets  of  men  by  Jesus  Christ."  Is  there  n  contradiction, 
then,  in  Paul?  Only  in  appearance.  Let  us  distinguish  and  explain. 
In  the  two  quotations  above,  the  apostle  is  referring  to  two  different 
things.  First,  he  would  say.  By  the  faith  of  Christ,  the  free  grace  of 
God  declared  in  the  gospel  of  Christ,  ye  are  justified,  gratuitously  deliverof I 
Tom  that  necessity  of  imprisonment  in  Hades  which  is  the  penalty  of 
'n  doomed  upon  the  whole  race  from  Adam,  and  from  which  no  amount 
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"f  personal  Tirtue  could  av&il  to  save  men.  Secondly,  when  he  exclaims, 
"  Know  ye  not  that  the  unrighteous  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of 
*jodV*  his  thought  is  of  a  spiritual  qualification  of  character,  indis- 
peiuAble  for  positive  admission  among  the  blest  in  heaven.  That  is  to 
>iT.  the  impartial  penalty  of  primeval  sin  consigned  all  men  to  Hades. 
Tb<*y  could  not  by  their  own  efforts  escape  thence  and  win  heaven.  That 
!Ati?<i  inability  God  has  removed,  and  through  Christ  revealed  its  removal ; 
b-jt,  that  one  should  actually  obtain  the  offered  and  possible  prize  of 
ltf»Ten«  personal  purity,  faith,  obedience,  holiness,  are  necessary.  In 
Paul's  conception  of  the  scheme  of  Christian  salvation,  then,  there  were 
two  distinct  parts :  one,  what  God  had  done  for  all ;  the  other,  what  each 
man  was  to  do  for  himself.  And  the  two  great  classes  of  seemingly 
ho^tiIe  texts  filling  his  epistles,  which  have  puzzled  so  many  readers, 
''•eeome  clear  and  harmonious  when  we  perceive  and  remember  that  by 
"  righteousness''  and  its  kindred  terms  he  sometimes  means  the  external 
And  fulfilled  method  of  redeeming  men  from  the  transmitted  necessity 
«*f  bondage  in  the  under-world,  and  sometimes  means  the  internal  and 
•  i^ntingent  qualifications  for  actually  realizing  that  redemption.  In  the 
former  instance  he  refers  to  the  objective  mode  of  salvation  and  the 
KTelation  of  it  in  Christ.  In  the  latter,  he  refers  to  the  subjective  fitness 
f:>r  that  salvation  and  the  certitude  of  it  in  the  believer.   So,  too,  the  words 

death"  and  **life,"  in  Paul's  writings,  are  generally  charged,  by  a  con- 
t^ntrth  praiffnans,  with  a  double  sense, — one  spiritual,  individual,  contingent, 
the  other  mechanical,  common,  absolute.  Death,  in  its  full  Pauline  force, 
Deludes  inward  guilt,  condemnation,  and  misery,  and  outward  descent 
into  the  under-world.  Life,  in  its  full  Pauline  force,  includes  inward 
rn^titude,  peace,  and  joy,  and  outward  ascent  into  the  upper-world. 
Holiness  is  necessary,  "  for  without  it  no  one  can  see  the  Lord ;"  yet  by 
:t.^lf  it  can  secure  only  inward  life:  it  is  ineffectual  to  win  heaven. 
♦xracc  by  itself  merely  exempts  from  the  fatality  of  the  condemnation 
I »  Hades :  it  offers  eternal  life  in  heaven  only  upon  condition  of  "patient 
'^'jntinoance  in  well-doing"  by  "faith,  obedience  to  the  truth,  and  sanctifi- 
cation  of  the  spirit."  But  God's  free  grace  and  man's  diligent  fidelity, 
i^nnbined,  give  the  full  fruition  of  blessedness  in  the  heart  and  of  glory 
uid  immortality  in  the  sky. 

Such,  as  we  have  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  three  divisions,  was  PauPs 
^iew  of  the  mission  of  Christ  and  of  the  method  of  salvation.  It  has 
j^eyn  for  centuries  perverted  and  mutilated.  The  toil  now  is  by  unpre- 
'UiUoed.  inspection  to  bring  it  forward  in  its  genuine  completeness,  as 
it  ^tood  in  Paul's  own  mind  and  in  the  minds  of  his  contemporaries. 
The  essential  view,  epitomized  in  a  single  sentence,  is  this.  The  inde- 
I-^ndent  grace  of  God  has  interfered,  first,  to  save  man  from  Hades,  and 
•*e<t)ndly,  to  enable  him,  by  the  co-operation  of  his  own  virtue,  to  get  to 
heaven.  Here  are  two  separate  means  coi\joined  to  effect  the  end, — 
salvation.  Now,  compare,  in  the  light  of  this  statement,  the  three  great 
theological  theories  of  Christendom.     The  Unitarian,  overlooking  the 
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objective  justification,  or  offered  redemption  from  the  death-realm  to 
the  sky-homo,  which — whether  it  be  a  truth  or  an  error — is  surely  in  the 
epistles,  makes  the  subjective  sanctification  all  in  all.  The  Calvin ist, 
in  his  theory,  comparatively  scorns  the  subjective  sanctification,  which 
Paul  insists  on  as  a  necessity  for  entering  the  kingdom  of  God,  and. 
] laving  per^'erted  the  objective  justification  from  its  real  historic  mean- 
ing, exaggerates  it  into  the  all  in  all.  The  Roman  Catholic  holds  that 
Christ  simply  removed  the  load  of  original  sin  and  its  entailed  doom, 
and  left  each  person  to  stand  or  fall  by  his  own  merits,  in  the  helping 
communion  of  the  Cliurch.  He  also  maintains  that  a  part  of  Christ's 
office  was  to  exert  an  influence  for  the  moral  improvement  and  consecra- 
tion of  human  character.  ITis  error,  as  an  interpreter  of  Paul's  thought, 
is.  that  he,  like  the  Calvinist,  attributes  to  Christ's  death  a  vicarious 
efficacy  by  suffering  the  pangs  of  mankind's  guilt  to  buy  their  ransom 
from  the  inexorable  justice  of  God;  whereas  the  apostle  really  represents 
Christ's  redeeming  mission  as  consisting  simply  in  a  dramatic  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  Father's  spontaneous  love  and  purpose  to  pardon  past 
offences,  unbolt  the  gates  of  Hades,  and  receive  the  worthy  to  heaven. 
Moreover,  while  Paul  describes  the  heavenly  salvation  as  an  undeserved 
gift  from  the  grace  of  God,  the  Catholic  often  seems  to  make  it  a  prize  to 
be  earned,  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  by  good  works  which  ma}' 
fairly  challenge  that  reward.  However,  we  have  little  doubt  that  this 
apparent  opposition  is  rather  in  the  practical  mode  of  exhortation  than 
in  any  interior  difference  of  dogma ;  for  Paul  himself  makes  personal 
salvation  hinge  on  personal  conditions,  the  province  of  grace  being  seen 
in  the  new  extension  to  man  of  the  opportimity  and  invitation  to  secure 
his  own  acceptance.  And  so  the  Roman  Catholic  exposition  of  Paul's 
doctrine  is  much  more  nearly  correct  than  any  other  interpretation  now 
prevalent.  We  should  expect,  d  priori,  that  it  would  be,  since  that 
Church,  containing  two-thirds  of  Christendom,  is  the  most  intimately  con- 
nected, by  its  scholars,  members,  and  traditions,  with  the  apostolic  age. 

A  prominent  feature  in  the  belief  of  Paul,  and  one  deserving  distinct 
notice  as  necessarily  involving  a  considerable  part  of  the  theory  which 
we  have  attributed  to  him,  is  the  supposition  that  Christ  was  the  first 
l)erson,  clothed  with  humanity  and  experiencing  death,  admitted  into 
heaven.  Of  all  the  hosts  who  had  lived  and  died,  every  soul  had  gone 
down  into  the  dusky  under-world.  There  they  all  were  held  in  durance, 
waiting  for  the  Great  Deliverer.  In  the  splendors  of  the  realm  over  the 
sky,  God  and  his  angels  dwelt  alone.  That  we  do  not  err  in  ascribing 
this  belief  to  Paul  we  might  summon  the  whole  body  of  the  Fathers 
to  testify  in  almost  unbroken  phalanx,  from  Polycarp  to  St.  Bernard. 
The  Roman,  Greek,  and  English  Churches  still  maintain  the  same  dogma. 
But  the  apostle's  own  plain  words  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose. 
''  That  Christ  should  suffer,  and  that  he  should  be  the  first  that  should 
rise  from  among  the  dead.''  "  Now  is  Christ  risen  from  among  the  dead 
and  become  the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept."    "He  is  the  beginning. 
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the  firsk-boTH  from  among  the  dead»  that  among  all  he  might  ha^e  the 
pre-eminenoe.''  "God  raised  Christ  from  among  the  dead,  and  set  him 
mt  his  own  right  hand'*  in  the  heavenly  places,  far  ohove  every  princi- 
pality, and  power,  and  might,  and  dominion."  The  last  words  refer  to 
different  orders  of  spirits,  supposed  by  the  Jews  to  people  the  aerial 
region  below  the  heaven  of  God.  **  God  hath"  (already  in  our  antici- 
pating faith)  **  raised  us  up  together  with  Christ  and  made  us  sit  in 
heavenly  places  with  him."  These  testimonies  are  enough  to  show  that . 
Paol  believed  Jesus  to  have  been  raised  up  to  the  abode  of  God,  the  first 
man  ever  exalted  thither,  and  that  this  was  done  as  a  pledge  and  illustra- 
tion of  the  same  exaltation  awaiting  those  who  believe.  "If  we  be 
dead  with  Christ,  we  believe  we  shall  also  live  with  him."  And  the 
apostle  teaches  that  we  are  not  only  connected  with  Christ's  resurrection 
by  the  outward  order  and  sequence  of  events,  but  also  by  an  inward  gift 
of  the  spirit.  He  says  that  to  every  obedient  believer  is  given  an  ex- 
perimental ''knowledge  of  the  power  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ," 
wfaidi  is  the  seal  of  God  within  him,  the  pledge  of  his  own  celestial  des- 
tination. "  After  that  ye  believed,  ye  were  sealed  with  that  holy  spirit 
of  promise  which  is  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance  until  the  redemption 
cf  the  purchased  possession."  The  office  of  this  gift  of  the  spirit  is  to 
awaken  in  the  believing  Christian  a  vivid  realization  of  the  things  in 
rtore  for  him,  and  a  perfect  conviction  that  he  shall  yet  possess  them  in 
the  undoaded  presence  of  God,  beyond  the  canopy  of  azure  and  the 
etars.  ^  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  the  heart  of  man  con- 
oeived,  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him.  But 
be  hath  revealed  them  unto  us ;  for  we  have  received  his  spirit,  that  we 
might  know  them."  "The  spirit  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit  that 
we  are  children  and  heirs  of  God,  even  joint  heirs  with  Christ,  that  we. 
may  be  glorified  [Le.  advanced  into  heaven]  with  him." 

We  will  leave  this  topic  with  a  brief  paraphrase  of  the  celebrated  pass- 
!ige  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans.  "  Not  only  do 
the  generality  of  mankind  groan  in  pain  in  this  decaying  state,  under 
the  bondage  of  perishable  elements,  travailing  for  emancipation  from 
the  flesh  into  the  liberty  of  the  heavenly  glory  appointed  for  the  sons 
and  heirs  of  God,  but  even  we,  who  have  the  first-fruits  of  the  spirit, 
'L^.  the  assurance  springing  from  the  resurrection  of  Christ,]  we  too 
wait,  painfully  longing  for  the  adoption, — that  is,  our  redemption  from  the 
body."  By  longing  for  the  adoption,  or  filiation,  is  meant  impatient 
desire  to  be  received  into  heaven  as  children  to  the  ei\joyment  of  the 
privileges  of  their  Father's  house.  "God  predetermined  that  those 
nalkd  should  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son,  [ue,  should  pass 
throogh  the  same  course  with  Christ  and  reach  the  heavenly  goal,]  that 
he  m%bt  be  the  first-bom  among  many  brethren."    To  the  securing  of. 

"nihrtiilHnBiMit  Insth,  aad  thowi  VMUwvnbly,  that  tbli  pawiy  oumot  bmr  a  moral 
iirtgpwt«dg«,bBtaui—rfly  haaapfcyricalandtoctfiaiiaa.    OrkabadiltOpaacviaAcMkBlca^ed. 
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this  end,  **  whom  he  called,  them  he  alio  justified,  [t.€.  ranaomed  from 
Hades  \"]  and  wham  he  justified,  them  he  also  glorified,"  (i.e.  advanced  to 
the  glory  of  heaven.) 

It  is  evident  that  Paul  looked  for  the  speedy  second-coming  of  the 
Lord  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  with  angels  and  power  and  glory.     He 
expected  that  at  that  time  all   enemies  would   be  overthrown  and 
punished,  the  dead  would  be  raised,  the  living  would  be  changed,  «ind 
all  that  were  Christ's  would  be  translated  to  heaven.^^     "The  Lord 
Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven,  with  his  mighty  angels,  in  flaaning 
fire,  taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  God  and  obey  not  the 
gospel  of  Christ.'' .  "  We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed, 
in  a  moment,  at  the  last  trump."    "  We  who  are  alive  and  remain  until 
the  coming  of  the  Lord  shall  not  anticipate  those  that  are  asleep.     For 
the  Lord  himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the  voice 
of  the  archangel,  and  with  the  trump  of  God  ;^*  and  the  dead  in  Ch.rist 
shall  rise  first.    Then  we  who  are  alive  and  remain  shall  be  caught  up 
with  them  in  the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air ;  and  so  we  shall 
always  be  with  the  Lord.    Brethren,  you  need  not  that  I  should  specify 
the  time  to  you ;  for  yourselves  are  perfectly  aware  that  the  day  of  the 
Lord  so  cometh  as  a  thief  in  the  night."    **  The  time  is  short."     "  I  pray 
God  your  whole  spirit,  soul,  and  body  be  preserved  blameless  unto  tlie 
coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."     "  At  his  appearing  he  shall  jud^  the 
living  and  the  dead."     "The  Lord  is  at  hand."    The  author  of  these 
sentences  undeniably  looked  for  the  great  advent  soen.    Than  Paul, 
indeed,  no  one  more  earnestly  believed  (or  did  more  to  strengthen  in 
others  that  belief)  in  that  speedy  return  of  Christ,  the  anticipation  of 
which  thrilled  all  early  Christendom  with  hope  and  dread,  and  kept  the 
disciples  day  and  night  on  the  stretch  and  start  of  expectation  to  hear 
the  awful  blast  of  the  judgment^trump  and  to  see  the  glorious  vision 
of  the  Son  of  God  descending  amidst  a  convoy  of  angels.    What  sublime 
emotions  must  have  rushed  through  the  apostle's  soul  when  he  thought 
that  he,  as  a  survivor  of  death's  reign  on  earth,  might  behold  the  resur- 
rection without  himself  entering  the  grave  1  Upon  a  time  when  he  should 
be  i>erehanoe  at  home,  or  at  Damascus,  or,  it  might  be,  at  Jerusalena,  the 
son  would  become  as  blood,  the  moon  as  sackcloth  of  hair,  the  last  truznp 
would  swell  the  sky,  and, 

«  Lot  tlM  natioM  of  the  dead. 
Which  do  oQloQmber  all  earth'a  races,  rise^ 
And  high  in  Btunless  my  rinds  oTcrhcad 
Sweep  past  him  in  a  cloud,  as  'twere  the  skirts 
or  the  Btenial  pMting  by." 

IT  That  ''Justify"  often  means,  In  PanFs  usage,  to  abeolre  from  Hades,  we  lurro  condudad  ftoat  m 
direct  BtQdy  of  his  doctrines  and  langnafse.  We  lliid  that  Btvtschnaidar  glTsa  It  tha  mom  deOaHk^ 
in  his  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament.    See  Sucat6t^ 

u**BTery  one  shall  rise  fai  his  own  division"  of  the  great  army  of  the  dead,— ^Chrla^  tha  lint- 
Ihiits ;  afterwards,  th^  that  are  Christ's,  at  his  coming." 

V  Rabbi  Akiba  says,  in  the  Ttalmnd,  *'Ood  shull  take  and  blow  a  tnimiici  a  thooraxid  godlike 
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The  resurrection  which  Paul  thought  would  attend  the  second  coming 
of  Christ  was  the  rising  of  the  summoned  spirits  of  the  deceased  from 
their  rest  in  the  under-world.  Most  certcdnly  Jt  was  not  the  restoration 
of  their  decomposed  bodies  from  their  graTes,-^although  that  incredible 
ntrmise  has  been  generally  entertained.  He  says,  while  answering  the 
question.  How  are  the  dead  raised  up,  and  with  what  foody  do  they  come  f 
'*That  which  thou  sowest,  thou  sowest  not  that  body  which  shall  be,  but 
naked  grain:  God  giv«th  it  a  body  as  it  hath  pleased  him."  The  com* 
psrisoB  is,  that  so  the  naked  soul  is  sown  in  the  under-world,  and  God, 
when  he  raiseth  it,  giyeth  it  a  fitting  body.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  call 
the  man  **a  fooF'  who  expects  the  restoration  of  the  same  body  that  was 
buried.  His  whole  argument  is  explicitly  against  that  idea.  "  There 
are  bodies  celestial,  as  well  as  bodies  terrestrial :  the  first  man  was  of  the 
earth,  earthy ;  the  second  man  was  the  Lord  from  heaven ;  and  as  we 
have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthy,  we  shall  also  bear  the  image  of  the 
heavenly ;  for  fiesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God."  In 
view  of  these  declarations,  it  is  astonishing  that  any  one  can  suppose  that 
Paul  believed  in  the  resurrection  of  these  present  bodies  and  in  their 
transference  into  heaven.  "  In  this  tabernacle  we  groan,  being  bur- 
dened," and^  **  Who  shall  deliver  me  from  this  body  of  death?"  he  cries. 
If  ever  there  was  a  man  whose  goading  ezpmenoe,  keen  intellectual 
eoM^es,  and  moral  sensibilities,  made  him  weary  of  this  slow,  gross 
body,  and  passionately  to  long  for  a  more  corresponding,  swift,  and  pure 
investitare,  it  was  Paul.  And  in  his  theory  of  "  the  glorious  body  of 
Christ,  according  to  which  our  vile  body  shall  be  chimged,"  he  relieved 
his  impatience  and  fed  his  desire.  What  his  conception  of  that  body 
was,  definitely,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  doubtless  it  was  the  idea  of  a  vehicle 
adapted  to  his  mounting  and  ardent  soul,  and  in  many  particulars  very 
miiike  this  present  groaning  load  of  clay. 

The  epistles  of  Paul  contain  no  clear  implication  of  the  notion  of  a  mil- 
ienniom, — a  thousand  years'  reign  of  Christ  with  his  saints  on  the  earth 
after  his  second  advent.  On  the  contrary,  in  many  places,  particularly  in 
the  fourth  chapter  of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  (supposing  that 
letter  to  be  his,)  he  says  that  the  Lord  and  they  that  are  his  will  directly 
pass  into  heaven  after  the  consummation  of  his  descent  from  heaven 
and  their  resurrection  from  the  dead.  But  the  declaration  ''  He  must 
reign  till  he  hath  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet,"  taken  with  its  context, 
is  thought,  by  Bertholdt,  Billroth,  De  Wette,  and  others,  to  imply  that 
Christ  would  establish  a  millennial  kingdom  on  earth,  and  reign  in  it 
engaged  in  vanquishing  all  hostile  forces.  Against  this  exegesis  wo  have 
to  say,  first,  that,  so  far  as  that  goes,  the  vast  preponderance  of  critical 

y»fctit»Hh,^htw  wHii  AaXk  »oaaii  flwm  md  to  end  of  tha  worUL  At  the  flrat  blast  the  cwth 
ikftU  In  ■Mil  At  the  eeeood,  tte  dart  diaU  pert.'  At  ike  third,  the  bonee  ihall  come  together. 
Aft  thoftvlh,  the  memberaehett  crow  wsrm.  At  the  fifth,  they  ihiai  be  crowned  with  the  heod. 
Ailhe#sch.theeOTlsh«Hr»«tttertfaeboi|r.  And  at  the  eeveath,  they  ahiOl  etMidenot/*  Cortodi, 
bbaiKlLa.86flL 
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authorities  ib  opposed  to  it.  Secondly,  if  this  conquest  were  to  be  secured 
on  earth,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  it  need  occupy  much  time :  one 
hour  might  answer  for  it  as  well  as  a  thousand  years.  There  is  nothing  here 
to  show  that  Paul  means  just  what  the  Rabbins  taught.  Thirdly,  even 
if  Paul  supposed  a  considerable  period  must  elapse  before  "all  enemies'' 
would  be  subdued,  during  which  period  Christ  must  reign,  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  believed  that  reign  would  be  on  earth :  it  might  be  in 
heaven.  The  "  enemies"  referred  to  are,  in  part  at  least,  the  wicked 
spirits  occupying  the  regions  of  the  upper  air;  for  he  Bi>ecifie8  these 
"  principalities,  authorities,  and  powers.'^''  And  the  author  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  represents  God  as  saying  to  Jesus,  "  Sit  thou  on  my  right 
hand,  until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool."  Fourthly,  it  seems 
certain  that,  if  in  the  apostle's  thought  a  thousand  years  were  inter- 
polated between  Christ's  second  coming  and  the  delivering  of  his  media- 
torial sceptre  to  God,  he  would  have  said  so, — at  least  somewhere  in 
his  writings.  He  would  naturally  have  dwelt  upon  it  a  little,  as  the 
Chiliasts  did  so  much.  Instead  of  that,  he  repeatedly  contradicts  it. 
Upon  the  whole,  then,  with  Rlickert,  we  cannot  see  any  reason  for  not 
supposing  that,  according  to  Paul,  "the  end"  was  immediately  to  succeed 
"  the  coming,"  as  dra  would  properly  indicate.  Hie  doctrine  of  a  long 
earthly  reign  of  Christ  is  not  deduced  from  this  passage,  by  candid  inter- 
pretation, because  it  must  be  there,  but  foisted  into  it,  by  Rabbinical  in- 
formation, because  it  may  be  there. 

Paul  distinctly  teaches  that  the  believers  who  died  before  the  second 
coming  of  the  Savior  would  remain  in  the  under-world  until  that  event, 
when  they  and  the  transformed  living  should  ascend  **  together  with  the 
Lord."  All  the  relevant  expressions  in  his  epistles,  save  two,  are  obvi- 
ously in  harmony  with  this  conception  of  a  temporary  subterranean 
sojourn,  waiting  for  the  appearance  of  Jesus  from  heaven  to  usher  in  the 
resurrection.  But  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  he  writes,  "Abiding  in  the  body  we  are  absent  from  the 
Lord."  It  is  usually  inferred,  from  these  words  and  those  which  follow 
them,  that  the  apostle  expected  whenever  he  died  to  be  instantly  with 
Christ.  Certainly  they  do  mean  pretty  nearly  that;  but  they  mean 
it  in  connection  with  the  second  advent  and  the  accompanying  circum- 
stances and  events ;  for  Paul  believed  that  many  of  the  disciples — pos- 
sibly himself — ^would  live  until  Christ's  coming.  All  through  these  two 
chapters  (the  fourth  and  fifth)  it  is  obvious,  from  the  marked  use  of  the 
terms  "  we"  and  "  you,"  and  from  other  considerations,  that  "  we"  here 
refers  solely  to  the  writer,  the  individual  Paul.  It  is  the  plural  of  accom- 
modation used  by  common  custom  and  consent.     In  the  form  of  a 

»TIm  apocfyplMl  *<  Atcmvioii  of  Inliih,'*  alrndy  spoken  ot  gives  «  detailed  deMnripttoB  oT  Um 
«|iper  air  m  oocopied  bj  fiRtoB  and  his  angels,  amoug  whom  flghting  and  eTil  deeds  lase;  bvt 
Oliriift  in  his  ascent  conquers  and  spoils  them  all,  and  shows  himself  a  Tictor  ever  brightening  an  h^ 
risee  snecessiTeljr  throogh  the  whole  seren  heavens  to  the  fwt  of  Ood.  Aeoensio  Tatia  Imim, 
—  tL-x. 
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«ugbt  paraphrase  we  may  unfold  the  genuine  meaning  of  the  passage  in 
iund.  "  In  this  body  I  am  afflicted;  not  that  I  would  merely  be  released 
irom  it»  for  then  I  should  be  a  naked  spirit.  But  I  earnestly  desire,  un- 
clothing myself  of  this  earthly  body,  at  the  same  time  to  clothe  myself 
with  my  heavenly  body,  that  I  may  lose  all  my  mortal  part  and  its  woes 
in  the  full  experience  of  heaven's  eternal  life.  God  has  determined  that 
this  result  shall  oome  to  me  sooner  or  later,  and  has  given  me  a  pledge 
of  it  in  the  witnessing  spirit.  But  it  cannot  happen  so  long  as  I  tarry  in 
the  flesh,  the  Lord  delaying  his  appearance.  Having  the  infallible  ear^ 
nest  of  the  spirit,  I  do  not  dread  the  change,  but  desire  to  hasten  it. 
Confident  of  acceptance  in  that  day  at  thejudgmentrseatof  Christ,  before 
which  we  must  all  then  stand,  I  long  for  the  crisis  when,  divested  of  this 
body  and  invested  with  the  immortal  form  wrought  for  me  by  God,  I 
shall  be  with  the  Lord.  Still,  knowing  the  terror  which  shall  environ 
the  Lord  ai  his  coming  to  judgment,  I  plead  with  men  to  be  prepared." 
Whoever  carefully  examines  the  whole  connected  passage,  from  iv.  6  to 
V.  16,  will  see,  we  think,  that  the  above  paraphrase  truly  exposes  its 
meaning. 

The  other  text  alluded  to  as  an  apparent  exception  to  the  doctrine  of 
a  residence  in  the  lower  land  of  ghosts  intervening  between  death  and 
the  ascension,  occurs  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Fhilippians: — *'  I  am  in  a  strait 
betwixt  two,  having  a  desire  to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ,  which  is  far 
better ;  but  that  I  should  abide  in  the  flesh  is  more  needful  for  you." 
There  are  three  possible  ways  of  regarding  this  passage.  First,  we  may 
suppose  that  Paul,  seeing  the  advent  of  the  Lord  postponed  longer  and 
longer,  changed  his  idea  of  the  intermediate  state  of  deceased  Christians, 
and  thought  they  would  spend  that  period  of  waiting  in  heaven,  not  in 
Hades.  Neander  advocates  this  view.  But  there  is  little  to  sustain  it, 
and  it  is  loaded  with  fatal  difficulties.  A  change  of  faith  so  important  and 
^  bright  in  its  view  as  this  must  have  seemed  under  the  circumstances 
would  have  been  clearly  and  fully  stated.  Attention  would  have  been 
earnestly  invited  to  so  great  a  favor  and  comfort;  exultation  and  grati- 
tude would  have  been  expressed  over  so  unheard-of  a  boon.  Moreover, 
what  had  occurred  to  effect  tlie  alleged  new  belief?  The  unexpected 
delay  of  Christ's  coming  might  make  the  apostle  wish  that  his  departed 
friends  were  tarrying  above  the  sky  instead  of  beneath  the  sepulchre ;  but 
it  could  furnish  no  ground  to  warrant  a  sudden  faith  in  that  wish  as  a 
fulfilled  fact.  Besides,  the  truth  is  that  Paul  never  ceased,  even  to  the 
last,  to  expect  the  speedy  arrival  of  the  Lord  and  to  i*egard  the  interval 
as  a  comparative  trifle.  In  this  very  epistle  he  says,  "  The  Lord  is  at 
hand:  be  careful  for  nothing."  Secondly,  we  may  imagine  that  he  ex- 
pected himself,  as  a  divinely-chosen  and  specially-favored  servant,  to  go 
to  Christ  in  heaven  as  soon  as  he  died,  if  that  should  happen  before 
the  Lord's  appearance,  while  the  great  multitude  of  believers  would 
abide  in  the  under-world  until  the  general  resurrection.  The  death  he 
was  in  peril  of  and  is  referring  to  was  that  of  martyrdom  for  the  gospel 
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at  the  bands  of  Nero.  And  many  of  the  Fathers  maintained  ihAt  in 
the  case  of  every  worthy  Christian  martyr  there  was  an  exception  to  the 
general  doom,  and  that  he  was  permitted  to  enter  heaven  at  onee.  Still, 
to  argue  such  a  thought  in  the  text  before  us  requires  an  hypothesis  far- 
fetched and  unsupported  by  a  single  clear  declaration  of  the  apostle  him- 
self.  Thirdly,  we  may  assume— and  it  seems  to  us  by  far  the  least-encum- 
bered and  the  most  plausible  theory  that  attempts  to  meet  the  case — 
that  Paul  believed  there  would  be  vouchsafed  to  the  fiiithful  Christian 
during  his  transient  abode  in  the  under-world  a  more  intimate  and 
blessed  spiritual  fellowship  with  his  Master  than  he  could  experience 
while  in  the  flesh.  "  For  I  am  persuaded  that  neither  death  [separation 
from  the  body]  nor  depth  [the  under-worid]  shall  be  able  to  separate  us 
from  God's  love,  which  he  has  manifested  through  Christ.*'  He  may 
refer,  therefore,  by  his  hopes  of  being  straightway  with  Christ  on  learing 
the  body,  to  a  spiritual  communion  with  him  in  the  disembodied  state 
below,  and  not  to  his  physical  presence  in  the  supernal  realm,  the  latter 
not  being  attainable  previous  to  the  resurrection.  Indeed,  a  little  farther 
on  in  this  same  epistle,  he  plainly  shows  that  he  did  not  anticipate  being 
received  to  heaven  until  after  the  second  coming  of  Christ.  He  says, 
*'  We  look  for  the  Savior  from  heaven,  who  shall  change  our  vile  body 
and  fashion  it  like  unto  his  own  glorious  body.''  This  change  is  the 
preliminary  preparation  to  ascent  to  heaven, — ^which  change  he  repeat- 
edly represents  as  indispensable. 

What  Paul  believed  would  be  the  coarse  and  fate  of  things  on  earth 
after  the  final  consummation  of  Christ's  mission  is  a  matter  of  inference 
from  his  brief  and  partial  hints.  The  most  probable  and  consistent  view 
which  can  be  constructed  from  those  hints  is  this.  He  thought  all  man- 
kind would  become  reconciled  and  obedient  to  God,  and  that  death,  losing 
its  punitive  character,  would  become  what  it  was  originally  intended  to  be, 
— the  mere  change  of  the  earthly  for  a  heavenly  body  preparatory  to  a 
direct  ascension.  ''  Then  shall  the  Son  himself  be  subject  unto  Him  that 
put  all  things  under  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all."  Then  placid  vir- 
tues and  innocent  joys  should  fill  the  world,  and  human  life  be  what 
it  was  in  Eden  ere  guilt  forbade  angelic  visitants  and  converse  with 
heaven."  "  So  when" — without  a  previous  descent  into  Hades,  as  the  con- 
text proves — **  this  mortal  shall  have  put  on  immortality,  then  shall  be 
brought  to  pass  the  saying  which  is  written,  '  Death  shall  be  swallowed 
up  in  victory.  O  Death,  thou  last  enemy,  where  is  thy  sting?  O  Hades, 
thou  gloomy  prison,  where  is  thy  victory  V  "  The  exposition  just  offered 
is  confirmed  by  its  striking  adaptedness  to  the  whole  Pauline  scheme. 
It  is  also  the  interpretation  given  by  the  earliest  Fathers,  and  by  the 
Church  in  general  until  now.    This  idea  of  men  being  changed  and 

n  Neander  thinks  Pftal's  idea  wm  that  **  the  perfeoted  kingdom  of  Ood  would  then  tl«Dd  Itwlf 
harmonknuly  throogbout  his  unbounded  domlDionfl."  We  belie^'e  his  apprehrasian  it  correct.  Thia 
globe  would  beooue  a  pait  of  the  general  paiadiae,  aa  anteroom  or  a  tower  alory  to  tba  Tampla  of 
tiieUniTem. 
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ming  into  heaTen  wiUw>ut  at  all  entering  the  disembodied  state  below 

was  evidently  in  the  mind  of  Miltos  when  he  wrote  the  following 

lines : — 

*<  And  fton  tbMe  cwpocMl  aatrlaMOtar  ptrtupi. 
Tour  bodies  may  at  last  tarn  all  to  spirit, 
And,  wing'd,  ascend  ethereal,— may,  at  choloe^ 
Bsre,  or  in  heaTsnIy  paradise^  dwelL" 

It  now  remains  to  see  what  Paul  thought  was  to  be  the  final  portion  of 
the  hardened  and  persevering  sinner.  One  class  of  passages  in  his  writ- 
ings, if  taken  by  themselves,  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  on  that  point 
he  had  no  fixed  convictions  in  regard  to  particulars,  but,  thinking  these 
beycmd  the  present  reach  of  reason,  contented  himself  with  the  general 
aasoxance  that  all  such  persons  would  meet  their  just  deserts,  and  there 
left  the  subject  in  obscurity.  "  God  will  render  to  every  man — to  the 
Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Greek — according  to  his  deeds."  *'  Whatsoever 
a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.''  "  So  then  every  one  of  us  shall 
give  an  account  of  himself  to  God."  "  At  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ 
every  one  shall  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body,  according  to  that  he 
hath  done,  whether  it  be  good  or  whether  it  be  bad."  From  these  and 
a  few  kindred  texts  we  might  infer  that  the  author,  aware  that  he  *'knew 
but  in  part,"  simply  held  the  belief — ^without  attempting  to  pry  into  spe- 
cial methods,  details,  and  results — that  at  the  time  of  the  judgment  all 
should  have  exact  justice.  He  may,  however,  have  unfolded  in  his 
preaching  minutiee  of  faith  not  explained  in  his  letters. 

A  second  class  of  passages  in  the  epistles  of  Paul  would  naturally  cause 
the  common  reader  to  conclude  that  he  imagined  that  the  unregene- 
race— those  unfit  for  the  presence  of  God — ^were  to  be  annihilated  when 
Christ,  after  his  second  coming,  should  return  to  heaven  with  his  saints. 
"*  Those  who  know  not  Grod  and  obey  not  the  gospel  of  Christ  shall  be 
punished  with  everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  and  glory  of  the 
Lord  when  he  shall  come."  "  The  end  of  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of 
Cluist  ia  destruction."  "The  vessels  of  wrath  fitted  for  destruction." 
'^  As  many  as  have  sinned  without  law  shall  perish  without  law."  But  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  word  here  rendered  "  destruction"  need  not 
signify  annihilation.  It  often,  even  in  Paul's  epistles,  plainly  means 
severe  punishment,  dreadful  misery,  moral  ruin,  and  retribution.  For 
example,  "foolish  and  hurtful  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  destruction  and 
perdition,"  "piercing  them  through  with  many  sorrows."  It  may  or 
xnay  not  have  that  sense  in  the  instances  above  cited.  Their  meaning  is 
inteinsically  uncertain :  we  must  bring  other  passages  and  distinct  con- 
iideradons  to  aid  our  interpretation. 

From  a  third  selection  of  texts  in  Paul's  epistles  it  is  not  strange  that 
some  persons  have  deduced  the  doctrine  of  unconditional,  universal  sal- 
vation. "  As  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive." 
Bat  the  genuine  explanation  of  this  sentence,  we  are  constrained  to  be- 
lieve, is  aa  follows : — "  As,  following  after  the  example  of  Adam,  all  souls 
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descend  below,  so,  following  after  Christ,  all  shall  be  raised  np,'' — HiBt  is* 
'  at  the  judgment,  after  which  event  some  may  be  taken  to  heaven,  others 
banished  again  into  Hades.  "  We  trust  in  the  living  Ood,  who  is  the 
Savior  of  all  men,  especially  of  them  that  believe/'  This  means  that  all 
men  have  been  saved  now  from  the  unconditional  sentence  to  Hades 
brought  on  them  by  the  first  sin,  but  not  all  know  the  glad  tiding: 
those  who  receive  them  into  believing  hearts  are  already  exultm^ 
over  their  deliverance  and  their  hopes  of  heaven.  All  are  objeotiTely 
saved  from  the  unavoidable  and  universal  necessity  of  Hadean  imprison- 
ment ;  the  obedient  believers  are  also  8ul>jectively  saved  from  the  contin- 
gent and  personal  risk  of  incurring  that  doom.  '*  God  hath  shut  tbem 
all  up  together  in  unbelief,  that  he  might  have  mercy  upon  all."  "  All'' 
here  means  both  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  and  the  reference  is  to  the  universal 
annulment  of  the  universal  fatality,  and  the  impartial  offer  of  heaven  to 
every  one  who  sanctifies  the  truth  in  his  heart.  In  some  cases  the  word 
'*  all"  is  used  with  rhetorical  looseness,  not  with  logical  rigidnesa,  and 
denotes  merely  all  Christians.  RUckert  shows  this  well  in  his  comment^ 
ary  on  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  First  Corinthians.  In  other  instances  the 
universality,  which  is  indeed  plainly  there,  applies  to  the  removal  from 
the  race  of  the  inherited  doom ;  while  a  conditionality  is  unquestionably 
implied  as  to  the  actual  salvation  of  each  person.  We  say  Paul  does  con- 
stantly represent  personal  salvation  as  depending  on  conditions,  aa  beset 
by  perils  and  to  be  earnestly  striven  for.  '*  Lest  that  by  any  means  I 
myself  should  be  a  castaway."  '*  Deliver  such  an  one  to  Satan  for  tKe 
destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord  Jesus."  "Wherefore  we  labor,  that,  whether  present  or  absent,  we 
may  be  accepted  of  the  Lord."  "  To  them  that  are  saved  we  are  a  savor 
of  life  unto  life ;  to  them  that  perish,  a  savor  of  death  unto  death." 
"  Charge  them  that  are  rich  that  they  be  humble  and  do  good,  laying  up 
in  store  a  good  foundation,  that  they  may  lay  hold  on  eternal  life."  It  is 
clear,  from  these  and  many  similar  passages  of  Paul,  that  he  did  not  be> 
lieve  in  the  unconditional  salvation,  the  positive  mechanical  salvation, 
of  all  individuals,  but  held  personal  salvation  to  be  a  contingent  problem, 
to  be  worked  out,  through  the  permitting  grace  of  God,  by  Christian 
faith,  works,  and  character.  How  plainly  this  is  contained,  too,  in  his 
doctrine  of  '*  a  resurrection  of  the  just  and  the  ui^just,"  and  of  a  day  of 
judgment,  from  whose  august  tribunal  Christ  is  to  pronounce  sentence 
according  to  each  man's  deeds  I  At  the  same  time,  the  undeniable  fact 
deserves  particular  remembrance  that  he  says,  and  apparently  knows, 
nothing  whatever  of  a  hell,  in  the  present  acceptation  of  that  term, 
— a  prison-house  of  fiery  tortures.  He  assigns  the  realm  of  Satan  and 
the  evil  spirits  to  the  tar,  the  vexed  region  between  earth  and  heaven, 
according  to  the  demonology  of  his  age  and  country." 


»  A  detailed  and  meet  cnrions  Mconnt  of  thia  refcfoOf  which  he  calls  Tkrtanis,  is  given  hy  AoguV' 
tine.    Do  Gm.  ad.  Ut.  lib.  lii.  cap.  H  1&>  «d.  BenedictiiM^. 
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PSnally,  there  is  a  fourth  dass  of  passages,  from  which  we  might  infer 
that  the  apoade's  faith  merely  excluded  the  reprobate  trom  participating 
in  the  asoent  with  Christ,~jii8t  as  some  of  ^e  Pharisees  excluded  the 
Gentiles  from  thm  resurrection, — and  there  left  the  subject  in  darkness. 
''They  that  are  Christ's/'  ''the  dead  in  Christ,  shall  rise."  ''No  sen- 
Rudisty  extortioner,  idolater,  hath  any  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  and  of  God."  "  There  is  laid  up  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which 
the  Laid  ahall  gire  in  that  day  to  all  them  that  love  his  appearing."  In 
all  these,  and  in  many  other  cases,  there  is  a  marked  omission  of  any 
reference  to  the  ultimate  positive  di8]x>8al  of  the  wicked.  Still,  against 
the  supposition  of  his  holding  the  doctrine  that  all  except  good  Christians 
would  be  left  below  eternally,  we  have  his  repeated  explicit  avowals. 
**  I  bare  hope  towards  God  that  there  shall  be  a  resurrection  both  of  the 
ja>t  and  the  ui\|ust."  ''  We  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment-seat 
9f  Christ."  These  last  statements,  however,  prove  only  that  Paul  thought 
the  bad  aa  well  as  the  good  would  be  raised  up  and  judged :  they  are  not 
inrooaiitent  with  the  belief  that  the  condemned  would  afterwards  either 
be  annihilated,  or  remanded  everlastingly  to  the  under-world.  This  very 
belief  we  think,  is  contained  in  that  remarkable  passage  where  Paul  writes 
to  the  Philippians  that  he  strives  "  if  by  any  means  he  may  attain  unto 
the  reaoirection."  Now,  the  common  resurrection  of  the  dead  for  judg- 
ment needed  not  to  be  striven  for:  it  would  occur  to  all  unconditionally. 
But  there  is  another  resurrection,  or  another  part  remaining  to  complete 
the  resurrection, — ^namely,  after  the  judgment,  a  rising  of  the  accepted  to 
heaven.  All  shall  rise  from  Hades  upon  the  earth  to  judgment.  This 
Ptail  calls  simply  the  resurrection,  av6tnaatq.  After  the  judgment,  the 
aecepted  shall  rise  to  heaven.  This  Paul  calls,  with  distinctive  emphasis, 
't^Q»6aTaist(^  the  pre-eminent  or  complete  resurrection, — the  prefix  being 
oied  as  an  intensive.  This  is  what  the  apostle  considers  uncertain  and 
labors  to  aecore,  "stretching  forward  and  pressing  towards  the  goal  for  the 
priae  of  that  call  upwards,"  Avu,  (that  invitation  to  heaven,)  "which  God 
has  extended  through  Christ."  Those  who  are  condemned  at  the  judgment 
can  have  no  part  in  this  completion  of  the  resurrection,  cannot  enter  the 
heavenly  kingdom,  but  must  be  "  punished  with  everlasting  destruction 
from  ti&e  presence  and  glory  of  the  Lord," — that  is,  as  we  suppose  is  sig- 
idiled,  be  thrust  into  the  under-world  for  evermore. 

As  tmessential  to  our  object*  we  have  omitted  an  exposition  of  the 
Psniine  doctrine  of  the  natural  rank  and  proper  or  delegated  offices  of 
Christ  in  &e  universe ;  also  an  examination  of  the  validity  of  the  doubts 
and  argnments  brought  against  the  genuineness  of  the  lesser  epistles 
ascribed  to  Paul.  In  close,  we  will  sum  up  in  brief  array  the  leading  con- 
ceptions in  his  view  of  the  last  things.  First,  there  is  a  world  of  immortal 
light  and  bliss  over  the  sky,  the  exclusive  abode  of  God  and  the  angels 
from  of  old ;  and  there  is  a  dreary  world  of  darkness  and  repose  under 
the  earth,  the  abode  of  all  departed  human  spirits.  Secondly,  death  was 
originally  meant  to  lead  souls  into  heaven,  clothed  in  new  and  divine 
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bodies,  immediately  on  the  fall  of  the  preaeiit  tabemade;  bat  am  broke 
that  plan  and  doomed  souls  to  pass  disembodied  into  Hades.  Thirdly, 
the  Mosaic  dispensation  of  law  oould  not  deliver  men  from  that  sen- 
tence; but  Qod  had  promised  Abraham  that  through  one  of  his  pofr- 
terity  they  should  be  delivered.  To  fulfil  that  promise  Christ  came.  He 
illustrated  God's  unpurchased  love  and  forgiveness  and  determination  to 
restore  the  original  plan,  as  if  men  had  never  sinned.  Christ  efiected 
this  aim,  in  cozvjunction  with  his  teachings,  by  dying,  descending  into 
Hades, — as  if  the  doom  of  a  sinful  man  were  upon  him  also, — subduing 
the  powers  of  that  prison-house,  rising  again,  and  ascending  into  heaven, 
— ^the  first  one  ever  admitted  there  from  among  the  dead, — ^thus  exempli- 
fying the  fulfilled  "expectation  of  the  creature  that  was  groaning  and  tra- 
vailing in  pain"  to  be  bom  into  the  freedom  of  the  heavenly  glory  of 
the  sons  of  God.  Fourthly,  '*  justification  by  faith,"  therefore,  means  the 
redemption  from  Hades  by  acceptance  of  the  dispensation  of  tree  grace 
which  is  proclaimed  in  the  gospel.  Fifthly,  every  sanctified  believer  re- 
ceives a  pledge  or  earnest  of  the  spirit  sealing  him  as  God's  and  assuring 
him  of  acceptance  with  Christ  and  of  advance  to  heaven.  Sixthly,  Christ 
is  speedily  to  come  a  second  time,— come  in  glory  and  power  irresistible, 
— ^to  consummate  his  mission,  raise  the  dead,  judge  the  world,  establish 
a  new  order  of  things,  and  return  into  heaven  with  his  chosen  ones. 
Seventhly,  the  stubbornly  wicked  portion  of  mankind  will  be  returned 
eternally  into  the  under^world.  Eighthly,  after  the  judgment  the  sub- 
terranean realm  of  death  will  be  shut  up,  no  more  souls  going  into  it, 
but  all  men  at  their  dissolution  being  instantly  invested  with  spiritual 
bodies  and  ascending  to  the  glories  of  the  Ix>rd.  Finally,  Jesus — having 
put  down  all  enemies  and  restored  the  primeval  paradise — will  yield  up 
his  mediatorial  throne,  and  God  the  Father  be  all  in  all. 

The  preparatory  rudiments  of  this  system  of  the  last  things  existed  in 
the  belief  of  the  age,  and  it  was  itself  composed  by  the  union  of  a  theo- 
retic interpretation  of  the  life  of  Christ  and  of  the  connected  phenomena 
succeeding  his  death,  with  the  elements  of  Pharasaic  Judaism,  all  mingled 
in  the  crucible  of  the  soul  of  Paul  and  fbsed  by  the  fires  of  his  experi- 
ence. It  illustrates  a  great  number  of  puzding  passages  in  the  "Sew  Tes- 
tament, without  the  necessity  of  recourse  to  the  unnatural,  incredible, 
unwarranted  dogmas  associated  with  them  by  the  unique,  isolated  pecu- 
liarities of  Calvinism.  The  interpretation  given  above,  moreover,  has 
this  strong  confirmation  of  its  accuracy, — ^namely,  that  it  is  arrived  at 
firom  the  stand-point  of  the  thought  and  life  of  the  Apostle  Paul  in  the 
first  century,  not  from  the  stand-point  of  the  theology  and  experience  of 
the  educated  Christian  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

John's  ixxttbine  of  a  future  life. 

Wk  are  now  to  see  if  we  can  determine  and  explain  what  were  the 
riewi  of  the  Apostle  John  upon  the  sul^'eot  of  death  and  life,  condemna- 
tion and  salvation,  the  resurrection  and  immortality.  To  understand 
his  c^Mnions  on  these  points,  it  is  obviously  necessary  to  examine  his 
general  system  of  theological  thought.  John  is  regarded  as  the  writer 
of  the  proem  to  the  fourth  Gospel,  also  oi  three  brief  epistles.  There 
are  such  widely-spread  doubts  of  his  being  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse 
that  it  haa  seemed  better  to  examine  that  production  separately,  leaving 
eadi  one  free  to  attribute  its  doctrine  of  the  last  things  to  whatever 
person — ^known  or  unknown — ^he  believes  wrote  the  book.  It  is  true  that 
the  aothonhip  of  the  fourth  Gospel  itself  is  powerfully  disputed ;  but  an 
investigation  of  that  question  would  lead  us  too  £»:  and  detain  us  too 
long  from  our  real  aim,  which  is  not  to  discuss  the  genuineness  or  the 
Authority  of  the  New  Testament  documents,  but  to  show  their  meaning 
in  what  they  actually  contain  and  imply  concerning  a  future  life.  It  is 
necesBary  to  premise  that  we  think  it  certain  that  John  wrote  with  some 
reference  to  the  grouting  philosophy  of  his  time,  the  Platonic  and 
Oriental  speculations  so  early  engrafted  upon  the  stock  of  Christian 
doctrine.  For  the  peculiar  theories  which  were  matured  and  systema- 
tised  in  the  second  and  third  centuries  by  the  Gnostic  sects  were  float- 
ing abottt»  in  crude  and  fragmentary  forms,  at  the  dose  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, when  the  apostle  wrote*  They  immediately  awakened  dissension 
and  alarm,  cries  of  heresy  and  orthodoxy,  in  the  Church.  Some  modem 
vriters  deny  the  presence  in  the  New  Testament  of  any  allusion  to  such 
news;  but  the  weight  of  evidenoe  on  the  other  side--4nteinal,  from 
■imilari^  of  phrase,  and  external,  from  the  testimony  of  early  Fathers — 
is,  when  accumulated  and  appreciated,  overwhelmixig.  Among  these 
Gnostic  notions  the  most  distinctive  and  prominent  was  the  belief  that 
the  world  was  created  and  the  Jewish  dispensation  given,  not  by  the  true 
snd  infinite  God,  but  by  a  subordinate  and  imperfect  deity,  the  absolute 
God  remaining  separate  from  all  created  things,  unknown  and  afar,  in 
the  sofiiciency  of  his  aborij^nal  pleroma  or  fulness.  The  Gnostics  also 
muntained  that  Creative  Power,  Reason,  Life,  Truth,  Love,  and  other 
kindred  realities,  were  individual  beings,  who  had  emanated  from  Gk>d, 
and  who  by  their  own  efficiency  constructed,  illuminated,  and  carried  on 
the  variooa  provinces  of  creation  and  races  of  existence.  Many  other 
opinions,  fancifii),  absurd,  or  recondite,  which  they  held,  it  is  not  neces- 
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sary  here  to  state.  The  evangelist,  without  alluding  perhaps  to  any  par- 
ticular teachers  or  systems  of  these  doctrines,  but  only  to  their  general 
scope,  traverses  by  his  declarations  partially  the  same  ground  of  thought 
which  they  cover,  stating  dogmatically  the  positive  &cts  as  he  appre- 
hended them.  He  agrees  with  some  of  the  Gnostic  doctrines  and  difiers 
from  others,  not  setting  himself  to  follow  or  to  oppose  them  indiscriini- 
nately,  but  to  do  either  as  the  truth  seemed  to  him  to  require. 

There  are  two  methods  of  seeking  the  meaning  of  the  introductiotx  to 
the  fourth  Gospel  where  the  Johannean  doctrine  of  the  Logos  is  con- 
densed. We  may  study  it  grammatically,  or  historically ;  morally,  or 
metaphysically ;  from  the  point  of  view  of  experimental  religious  ikitli, 
or  from  that  of  contemporary  speculative  philosophy.  He  who  oxnitis 
either  of  these  ways  of  regarding  the  sul^ect  must  arrive  at  an  inter- 
pretation essentially  defective.  Both  modes  of  investigation  are  indis- 
pensable for  acquiring  a  full  comprehension  of  the  expressions  employed 
and  the  thoughts  intended.  But  to  be  fitted  to  understand  the  theme 
in  its  historical  aspect — ^which,  in  this  case,  for  purposes  of  criticism,  is 
by  far  the  more  important — one  must  be  intelligently  acquainted  'vritii 
the  Hebrew  personification  of  the  Wisdom,  also  of  the  Word,  of  Qod  ; 
with  the  Platonic  conception  of  archetypal  ideas ;  with  the  Alexandrian- 
Jewish  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Logos ;  and  with  the  relevant  Gnostic  and 
Christian  speculation  and  phraseology  of  the  first  two  centuries.  Espe- 
cially must  the  student  be  familiar  with  Philo,  who  was  an  eminent 
Platonic  Jewish  philosopher  and  a  celebrated  writer,  flourishing  previous 
to  the  composition  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  in  which,  indeed,  there  is  scarcely 
a  single  superhuman  predicate  of  Christ  which  may  not  be  paralleled 
with  striking  closeness  from  his  extant  works.  In  all  these  fields  are 
found,  in  imperfect  proportions  and  fragments,  the  materials  which  arc 
developed  in  John's  belief  of  the  Logos  become  flesh.  To  present  all 
these  materials  here  would  be  somewhat  out  of  place  and  would  re- 
quire too  much  room.  We  shall,  therefore,  simply  state,  as  briefly 
and  clearly  as  possible,  the  final  conclusions  to  which  a  thorough  study 
has  led  us,  drawing  such  illustrations  as  we  do  advance  almost  entirely 
from  Philo.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  see  in  smallest  compass  and  most 
lucid  order  the  facts  requisite  for  the  formation  of  a  judgment  is  referred 
to  LUcke's  "Dissertation  on  the  Logos,"^  to  Norton's  "Statement  of 
Reasons,"  and  to  Neander's  exposition  of  the  Johannean  theology  in 
his  "Planting  and  Training  of  the  Church."  Nearly  every  thing  im- 
portant, both  external  and  internal,  is  collected  in  these  three  sources 
taken  together,  and  set  forth  with  great  candor,  power,  and  skill.  Dif- 
fering in  their  conclusions,  they  supply  pretty  adequate  means  for  tlie 
independent  student  to  conclude  for  himself. 

In  the  first  place,  what  view  of  the  Father  himself,  the  absolute  Deity, 
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do  these  writings  present?  John  conceives  of  God — ^no  one  can  well 
collate  the  relevant  texts  in  his  works  without  perceiving  this — as  the 
one  perfect  and  eternal  Spirit,  in  himself  invisible  to  mortal  eyes, — ^the 
Personal  Love,  Life,  Truth,  Light,  *'in  whom  is  no  darkness  at  all/' 
This  corresponds  entirely  with  the  purest  and  highest  idea  the  human 
mind  can  form  of  the  one  imcreated  infinite  God.  The  apostle,  then, 
going  back  to  the  period  anterior  to  the  material  creation,  and  soaring 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  sole  God,  does  not  conceive  of  him  as  being 
Dtterlj  alone,  but  as  having  a  Son  with  him,  an  "  only-begotten  Son,"  a 
beloved  companion  "before  the  foundation  of  the  world."  "In  the 
beginning  was  the  Logos,  and  the  Logos  was  with  God,  and  the  Logos 
was  God.  He  was  in  the  beginning  with  God.  All  things  were  made 
through  him,  and  without  him  was  nothing  made  that  was  made."  The 
true  explanation  of  these  words,  according  to  their  undeniable  Mstoriad 
tnd  their  unforced  grammatical  meaning,  is  as  follows.  Before  the  material 
creation,  when  God  was  yet  the  sole  being,  his  first  production,  the  Logos, 
was  a  Son,  at  once  the  image  of  himself  and  the  idea  of  the  yet  un-< 
created  world.  By  him — ^this  personal  Idea,  Son,  or  Logos — all  things 
were  afterward  created;  or,  more  exactly,  through  him,  by  means  of  him, 
ill  things  became, — ^that  is,  were  brought,  from  their  being  in  a  state  of 
conception  in  the  mind  of  God,  into  actual  existence  in  space  and  time. 
Thus  Philo  says,  "God  is  the  most  generic ;  second  is  the  Logos  of  God."' 
*  The  Logos  is  the  first-begotten  Son."*  "  The  Logos  of  God  is  above  the 
whole  world,  and  is  the  most  ancient  and  generic  of  all  that  had  a  begin-* 
ning."^  "  Nothing  intervenes  between  the  Logos  and  God  on  whom  he 
r»ts."*  •<  'j<}^  sensible  world  is  the  junior  son  of  God ;  the  Senior  is  the 
Idea,'**  or  Logos.  "  The  shadow  and  seeming  portrait  of  God  is  his 
Logos,  bj  which,  as  by  an  assumed  instrument,  he  made  the  world.  Aa 
(rod  ia  the  original  of  the  mage  here  called  shadow,  so  this  image  becomes 
the  erigiHal  of  other  things."'  "  The  intelligible  world,  or  world  of 
ardietypal  ideas,  is  the  Logos  of  the  world-creating  God;  as  an  intel- 
ligible or  ideal  city  is  the  thought  of  the  architect  reflecting  to  build  a 
sensible  city."*  "Of  the  world,  Gkxi  is  the  cause  by  which,  the  four  ele^ 
menta  the  material  from  which,  the  Logos  the  instrument  through  which, 
the  goodnesB  of  the  Creator  the  end  for  which,  it  was  made."'  These 
citations  from  Philo  clearly  show,  in  various  stages  of  development,  that 
<ioctixne  of  the  Logos  which  began — ^first  arguing  to  the  Divine  Being 
from  hnman  analogies — with  separating  the  conception  of  a  plan  in  the 
mind  of  God  from  its  execution  in  fact ;  proceeded  with  personifying  that 
plan,  or  sum  of  ideas,  as  a  mediating  agent  between  motive  and  action, 
between  impulse  and  fulfilment;  and  ended  with  hypostatizing  the 
tiranpng  power  of  the  Divine  thought  as  a  separate  being,  his  intel- 
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leotual  image  or  Son,  his  first  and  perfect  production.  They  unequivo- 
cally express  these  thoughts :  that  God  is  the  only  being  who  was  from 
eternity ;  that  the  Logos  was  the  first-begotten,  antemundane  being ,  thnt 
he  was  the  likeness,  image,  immediate  manifestation,  of  the  Father;  that 
he  was  the  medium  of  creation,  the  instrumental  means  in  the  outward 
formation  of  the  world.  History  shows  us  this  doctrine  unfolded  by 
minute  steps, — ^which  it  would  be  tedious  to  follow, — from  the  Book  of 
Proverbs  to  Philo  JudsBus  and  John,  from  Plato  to  Justin  Martyr 
and  Athanasiua.  But  the  rapid  sketch  just  presented  may  be  sufficient 
now. 

When  it  is  written,  "  and  the  Logos  wot  Ctod,"  the  meaning  is  not 
strictly  literal.  To  guard  against  its  being  so  coasidciod,  the  author 
tautologically  repeats  what  he  had  said  immediately  before,  "  the  same 
was  in  the  beginning  loith  God."  Upon  the  supposition  that  the  Logos  is 
strictly  identical  with  God,  the  verses  make  utter  nonsense.  "  In  the 
beginning  was  God,  and  God  was  with  Gk>d,  and  God  was  God.  Grod  was 
in  the  beginning  with  God."  But  suppose  the  Logos  to  mean  an  ante- 
mimdane  but  subordinate  being,  who  was  a  perfect  image  or  likeness  of 
God,  and  the  sense  is  both  clear  and  satisfactory,  and  no  violence  is  done 
either  to  historical  data  or  to  grammatical  demands.  **  And  the  Logos 
iDos  God," — that  is,  was  the  mirror  or  fac-simile  of  Gk)d.  So,  employing 
the  same  idiom,  we  are  accustomed  to  say  of  an  accurate  representation 
of  a  person,  It  is  the  very  man  himself  1  Or,  without  the  use  of  this 
idiom,  we  may  explain  the  expression  "  the  Logos  was  God"  thus : — ^He 
stands  in  the  place  of  God  to  the  lower  creation :  practically  considered, 
he  is  as  God  to  us.  As  Philo  writes,  "  To  the  wise  and  perfect  the  Most 
High  is  God ;  but  to  us,  imperfect  beings,  the  Logos — God's  interpreter^ 
is  God."" 

The  inward  significance  of  the  Logos-doctrine,  in  all  its  degrees  and 
phases,  circumstantially  and  essentially,  from  first  to  last,  is  the  rwela6on 
of  Ood.  Gk)d  himself,  in  himself,  is  conceived  as  absolutely  withdrawn 
beyond  the  apprehension  of  men,  in  boundless  immensity  and  inaccessible 
secrecy.  His  own  nature  is  hidden,  as  a  thought  is  hidden  in  the  mind ; 
but  he  has  the  power  of  revealing  it,  as  a  thought  is  revealed  by  speaking 
it  in  a  word.  That  uttered  word  is  the  Logos,  and  is  afterwards  conceived 
as  a  person,  and  as  creative,  then  as  building  and  glorifying  the  world. 
All  of  God  that  is  sent  forth  from  passive  concealment  into  active  mani- 
festation is  the  Logos.  "  The  term  Logos  comprehends,"  Norton  says. 
**  all  the  attributes  of  God  manifested  in  the  creation  and  government 
of  the  universe."  The  Logos  is  the  hypostasis  of  "the  unfolded  por- 
tion," "  the  revealing  power,"  "  the  aelf-showing  faculty,"  "  the  manifest* 
ing  action,"  of  God.  The  essential  idea,  then,  conoeming  the  Logos  is 
that  he  is  the  means  through  which  the  hidden  God  comes  to  the  cogni- 
zance of  his  creatures.    In  harmony  with  this  prevailing  philosophy  one 
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who  believed  the  Logos  to  have  been  incarnated  in  Christ  would  sup- 
pose the  purpose  of  his  incarnation  to  be  the  fuller  revelation  of  God  to 
men.  And  Martineau  says,  "  The  view  of  revelation  which  is  implicated 
in  the  folds  of  the  Logos-doctrine  that  everywhere  pervades  the  fourth 
Qospel»  is  that  it  is  the  appearance  to  beings  who  have  something  of  a 
divine  spirit  within  them,  of  a  yet  diviner  without  them,  leading  them 
to  the  diviaeet  of  all,  who  embraces  them  both.''  This  is  a  fine  statement 
of  the  practical  religious  aspect  of  John's  conception  of  the  nature  and 
office  of  the  Savior. 

Since  he  regarded  God  as  personal  love,  life,  truth,  and  light,  and 
Oirist,  the  embodied  Logos,  as  his  only-begotten  Son,  an  eacaei  image  of 
hun  in  manifestation,  it  follows  that  John  regarded  Christ,  next  in  rank 
below  God,  as  personal  love,  life,  truth,  and  light ;  and  the  belief  that 
he  was  the  neoeanry  medium  of  communicating  these  Divine  blessings 
to  men  vNNiid  naturally  result.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  John  repeats, 
m  fidfing  firon&  the  lips  of  Christ,  all  the  declarations  required  by  and 
gq>porting  soch  an  hypothesis.  "  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the 
life/'  **  No  man  oometh  unto  the  Father  but  by  me."  But  Philo,  too, 
kad  written  before  in  precisely  the  same  strain.  Witness  the  correspond- 
ences between  the  following  quotations  respectively  from  John  and 
Philo.  "  I  am  the  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven  to  give  life  to 
the  world.""  "Whoso  eateth  my  body  and  drinketh  my  blood  hath 
eternal  life."^'  "  Behold,  I  rain  bread  upon  you  from  heaven :  the 
keavenly  food  of  the  soul  is  the  word  of  God,  and  the  Divine  Logos,  from 
wbom  all  eternal  instructions  and  wisdoms  flow."^'  "The  bread  the 
Lord  gave  us  to  eat  was  his  word."^*  "  Except  ye  eat  my  flesh  and  drink 
my  Uood,  ye  have  no  life  in  you."^^  "  He  alone  can  become  the  heir  of 
bcorporeal  and  divine  things  whose  whole  soul  is  filled  with  the  salu- 
brious Word."^  "  Every  one  that  seeth  the  Son  and  believeth  on  him 
%haU  have  everlasting  life."^^  "He  strains  eveiy  nerve  towards  the 
highest  Divine  Logos,  who  is  the  fountain  of  wisdom,  in  order  that,  draw- 
ing from  that  spring,  he  may  escape  death  and  win  everlasting  life."^^ 
**I  am  the  living  bread  which  came  down  from  heaven:  if  any  man  eat 
of  thb  bread  he  shall  live  forever."^  "  Lifting  up  his  eyes  io  the  ether, 
man  receives  manna,  the  Divine  Logos,  heavenly  and  immortal  nourish- 
ment for  the  right-desiring  soul."*  "  God  is  the  perennial  fountain  of 
life;  God  is  the  fountain  of  Uie  most  ancient  Logos.""  "  As  the  living 
Father  bath  sent  me,  and  I  live  by  the  Father,  so  he  that  eateth  me,  even 
be  shall  live  by  me."**  Does  it  not  seem  perfectly  plain  that  John's 
doctrine  of  the  Christ  is  at  bottom  identical  with  Philo's  doctrine  of  the 
Logos?    The  difference  of  development  in  the  two  doctrines,  so  far  as 
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there  is  a  differenee»  is  that  the  latter  view  is  philosophical,  abstract;  the 
former^  practioal,  historical.  Philo  describes  the  Logos  ideally,  fiUing  the 
supersensible  sphere,  mediating  between  the  world  and  Grod ;  John  pre- 
sents him  really,  incarnated  as  a  man,  effecting  the  redemption  of  oar 
race.  The  same  dignity,  the  same  offices,  are  predicated  of  him  by  both. 
John  declares,  *'  In  him  [the  Divine  Logos]  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the 
light  of  men/'"  Philo  asserts,  '*  Nothing  is  more  luminous  and  irradi- 
ating than  the  Divine  Logos,  by  the  participation  of  whom  other  things 
expel  darkness  and  gloom,  earnestly  desiring  to  partake  of  living 
light/"*  John  speaks  of  Christ  as  '*  the  only-begotten  Son,  who  is  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Father."*  Philo  says,  *'  The  Logos  is  the  first-begotten 
Son  of  Cbd,"  "between  whom  and  God  nothing  intervenes.""  John 
writes,  "The  Son  of  man  will  give  you  the  food  of  everlasting  life;  for 
him  hath  God  the  Father  sealed."*^  Philo  writes,  "The  stamp  of  the 
seal  of  God  is  the  immortal  Logos.""  We  have  this  from  John: — "He 
was  manifested  to  take  away  our  sins ;  and  in  him  is  no  sin.""  And  this 
Arom  Philo: — "The  Divine  Logos  is  free  from  all  sins,  voluntary  and  in- 
voluntary."" 

The  Johannean  Christ  is  the  Philonean  Logos  bom  into  the  wrarld  as 
a  man.  "  And  the  Logos  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  full  of 
grace  and  truth."  The  substance  of  what  has  thus  far  been  established 
may  now  be  concisely  stated.  The  essential  thought,  whether  the  sub- 
ject be  metaphysically  or  practically  considered,  is  this.  Gk>d  is  the 
eternal,  infinite  personality  of  love  and  truth,  life  and  light.  The  Logos 
is  his  first-born  Son,  his  exact  image,  the  reproduction  of  his  being,  the 
next  lower  personality  of  love  and  truth,  life  and  light,  the  instrument 
for  creating  and  ruling  the  world,  the  revelation  of  God,  the  medium  of 
communication  between  God  and  his  works.  Christ  is  that  Logos  come 
upon  the  earth  as  a  man  to  save  the  perishing,  proving  his  pre-existence 
and  superhuman  nature  by  his  miraculous  knowledge  and  works.  That 
the  belief  expressed  in  the  last  sentence  is  correctly  attributed  to  John 
will  be  repeatedly  substantiated  before  the  close  of  this  chapter:  in 
regard  to  the  statements  in  the  preceding  sentences  no  further  proof  is 
thought  necessary. 

With  the  aid  of  a  little  repetition,  we  will  now  attempt  to  make  a  step 
of  progress.  The  tokens  of  energy,  order,  splendor,  beneficence,  in  the 
universe,  are  not,  according  to  John,  as  we  have  seen,  the  effects  of 
angelic  personages,  emanating  gods.  Gnostic  »ons,  but  are  the  workings 
of  the  self-revealing  power  of  the  one  true  and  eternal  God, — ^this  power 
being  conceived  by  John,  according  to  the  philosophy  of  his  age,  as  a 
proper  person,  God's  instrument  in  creation.  Reason,  life,  light,  lore, 
grace,  righteousness, — ^kindred  terms  so  thickly  scattered  over  his  pages. 
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i  not  to  hinif  m  they  were  to  the  Onostics,  separate  beings,  but  are 
the  reiy  working  of  the  Logos,  consubstantial  manifestations  of  God's 
natoie  and  attributes.  But  mankind,  fallen  into  folly  and  vice,  perversity 
indiin,  lying  in  darkness,  were  ignorant  that  these  Divine  qualities  were 
in  realify  mediate  eschibitionsof  God,  immediate  exhibitions  of  the  Logos. 
''The  light  was  shining  in  darkness,  and  the  darkness  comprehended  it 
not"  Then,  to  reveal  to  men  the  truth,  to  regenerate  them  and  con- 
join them  through  himself  with  the  Father  in  the  experience  of  eternal 
Ii&,  the  hypostatized  Logos  left  his  transcendent  glory  in  heaven  and 
cune  into  the  world  in  the  person  of  Jesus.  "  No  man  hath  seen  God 
St  snj  time :  the  only-begotten  Son  who  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father, 
he  hath  revealed  him."  **  I  came  down  from  heaven  to  do  the  will  of 
Him  that  sent  me."  This  will  b  that  all  who  see  and  believe  on  the 
Son  shall  have  everlasting  life.  '*God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave 
his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  '*The  bread  of  God  is  He  who 
eometh  down  from  heaven  and  giveth  life  to  the  world."  The  doctrine 
of  the  pre-existence  of  souls,  and  of  their  being  born  into  the  world  in 
the  flesh,  was  rife  in  Judea  when  this  Gospel  was  written,  and  is  repeat- 
«dl]r  alluded  to  in  it."^  That  John  applies  this  doctrine  to  Christ  in  the 
foikming  and  in  other  instances  is  obvious.  "  Before  Abraham  was, 
I  tm/'  **  X  came  forth  from  the  Father  and  am  come  into  the  world." 
"  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before 
the  world  was."  '*  What  and  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  ascend  up 
vhere  he  was  before  ?"  As  for  ourselves^  we  do  not  see  how  it  is  pos- 
vble  for  any  unprejudiced  person,  after  studying  the  fourth  Gospel 
UthfiiUy  wiUi  the  requisite  helps,  to  doubt  that  the  writer  of  it  believed 
Uat  JesQs  pre-existed  as  the  Divine  Logos,  and  that  he  became  incarnate 
to  Tereal  the  Father  and  to  bring  men  into  the  experience  of  true  eternal 
life.  John  declares  this,  in  his  first  epistle,  in  so  many  words,  saying, 
"The  living  Logos,  the  eternal  life  which  was  with  the  Father  from  the 
beginning,  was  manifested  unto  us  ;"  and,  "  God  sent  his  only-begotten 
Son  into  the  world  that  we  might  live  through  him."  Whether  the  doc- 
trine thus  set  forth  was  really  entertained  and  taught  by  Jesus  himself, 
V  whether  it  is  the  interpretation  put  on  his  language  by  one  whose  mind 
was  fall  of  the  notions  of  the  age,  are  distinct  questions.  With  the  settle- 
inent  of  these  questions  we  are  not  now  concerned :  such  a  discussion 
woold  be  more  impropriate  when  examining  the  genuine  meaning  of  the 
*oril8  of  Christ.  All  that  is  necessary  here  is  the  suggestion  that  when 
we  show  the  theological  system  of  John  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
thit  tha^is  the  tme  teaching  of  Christ.  Having  adopted  the  Logos-doc- 
trine, it  might  tinge  and  turn  his  thoughts  and  words  when  reporting 
lirom  memory,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  the  discourses  of  his  Master. 
He  nti^t  unconsciously,  under  such  an  influence,  represent  literally 
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what  was  figuratively  intended,  and  reflect  from  his  own  mind  lights  and 
shades,  associations  and  meanings,  over  all  or  much  of  what  he  wrote. 
There  are  philosophical  and  literary  peculiarities  which  have  ibroed 
many  of  the  best  critics  to  make  this  distinction  between  the  intended 
meaning  of  Christ's  declarations  as  he  uttered  them,  and  their  received 
meaning  as  this  evangelist  reported  them.  Norton  says,  **  Whether  St 
John  did  or  did  not  adopt  the  Platonic  conception  of  the  Logos  is  a 
question  not  important  to  be  settled  in  order  to  determine  our  own 
judgment  concerning  its  truth.""  LUcke  has  written  to  the  san^e  effect, 
but  more  fully: — "We  are  allowed  to  distinguish  the  sense  in  which 
John  understood  the  words  of  Christ,  from  the  original  sense  in  which 
Christ  used  them."" 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  all  that  has  been  brought  forward,  thus  far, 
there  is  not  the  faintest  hint  of  the  now  current  notion  of  the  Trinity. 
The  idea  put  forth  by  John  is  not  at  all  allied  with  the  idea  that  the  infi- 
nite (rod  himself  assumed  a  htunan  shape  to  walk  the  earth  and  undergo 
mortal  sufferings.  It  is  simply  said  that  that  manifested  and  revealing 
portion  of  the  Divine  attributes  which  constituted  the  hypostatized  Logos 
was  incarnated  and  displayed  in  a  perfect,  sinless  sample  of  man,  thus 
exhibiting  to  the  world  a  finite  image  of  God.  We  will  illustrate  this 
doctrine  with  reference  to  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  it  in  regard  to 
human  nature.  John  repeatedly  says,  in  effect,  "  God  is  truth,"  **  Grod  is 
light,"  "  God  is  love,"  "  God  is  life."  He  likewise  says  of  the  Savior,  "  In 
him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light  of  men,"  and  reports  him  as  say- 
ing of  himself,  "  I  am  the  truth,"  *'  I  am  the  life,"  "  I  am  the  light  of 
the  world."  The  fundamental  meaning  of  these  declarations — so  nume- 
rous, striking,  and  varied  in  the  writings  of  John — is,  that  all  those  quali- 
ties which  the  consciousness  of  humanity  has  recognised  as  Divine  are 
consubstantial  with  the  being  of  God ;  that  all  the  reflections  of  them  in 
nature  and  man  belong  to  the  Logos,  the  eldest  Son,  the  first  production, 
of  God ;  and  that  in  Jesus  their  personality,  the  very  Logos  himself,  was 
consciously  embodied,  to  be  brought  nearer  to  men,  to  be  exemplified 
and  recommended  to  them.  Reason,  power,  truth,  light,  love,  blessed- 
ness, are  not  individual  »ons,  members  of  a  hierarchy  of  deities,  but  are 
the  revealing  elements  of  the  one  true  God.  The  personality  of  the 
abstract  and  absolute  ftilness  of  all  these  substantial  qualities  b  God. 
The  personality  of  the  disoerpted  portion  of  them  shown  in  the  universe 
is  the  Logos.  Now,  that  latter  personality  Christ  was.  Consequently, 
while  he  was  a  man,  he  was  not  merely  a  man,  but  was  also  a  supex^ 
natural  messenger  from  heaven,  sent  into  the  world  to  impersonate  the 
image  of  God  under  the  condition  of  humanity,  free  from  every  sinful 
defect  and  spot.  Thus,  being  the  manifesting  representative  of  the 
Father,  he  could  say,  "  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  [virtually]  seen  the 
Father."     Not  that  they  were  identical  in  person,  but  that  they  were 
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simikr  in  nature  and  character,  spirit  and  design:  both  were  eternal 
holmett,  love,  truth,  and  life.  "  I  and  my  Father  are  one  thing,"  (in 
eswnoe,  not  in  personality.)  Nothing  can  be  more  unequivocally . pro- 
nounced than  the  subordination  of  the  Son  to  the  Father — that  tho 
Father  sent  him,  that  he  could  do  nothing  without  the  Father,  that  his 
Father  was  greater  than  he,  that  his  testimony  was  confirmed  by  the 
Father's— in  a  hundred  places  by  Joha,  both  as  author  writing  his  own 
words  and  as  interpreter  reporting  Christ's.  There  is  not  a  text  in  the 
record  that  implies  Christ's  identity  with  God,  but  only  his  identity  with 
the  L<^go8.  The  identity  of  the  Logos  with  God  is  elementary,  not  per^ 
cooaL  From  this  view  it  follows  that  every  man  who  possesses,  knows, 
and  exhibits  the  elements  of  the  Divine  life,  the  characteristics  of  God, 
is  m  that  degree  a  son  of  Gk>d,  Christ  being  pre*eminently  the  Son  on 
acooant  of  his  pre-eminent  likeness,  his  supernatural  divinity,  as  the 
mcamate  Logos. 

That  the  apostle  held  and  taught  this  conclusion  appears,  first,  from 
the  fact,  otherwise  inexplicable,  that  he  records  the  same  sublime  state- 
ments concerning  all  good  Christians,  with  no  other  qualification  than 
that  of  degree,  that  he  does  concerning  Christ  himself.  Was  Jesus  the 
Son  of  God  ?  "  To  as  many  as  received  him  he  gave  power  to  become 
the  ions  of  God."  There  is  in  Philo  a  passage  corresponding  remarkably 
with  this  one  from  John : — **  Those  who  have  knowledge  of  the  truth  are 
properly  called  sons  of  God:  he  who  is  still  unfit  to  be  named  a  son  of 
God  should  endeavor  to  fashion  himself  to  the  first-born  Logos  of  God.'"^ 
Was  Jesus  "from  above,"  while  wicked  men  were  *'from  beneath"? 
**  They  are  not  of  the  world,  even  as  I  am  not  of  the  world."  Was  Jesus 
sent  among  men  with  a  special  commission  ?  "  As  thou  hast  sent  me 
into  the  world,  even  so  have  I  also  sent  them  into  the  world."  Was 
J«»iis  the  subject  of  a  peculiar  glory,  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  Father  ? 
'^'The  glory  which  thou  gavest  me  I  have  given  them,  that  they  may  be 
one,  even  as  we  are  one."  Had  Jesus  an  inspiration  and  a  knowledge 
not  vouchsafed  to  the  princes  of  this  world  ?  "  Ye  have  an  unction  from 
the  Holy  One,  and  ye  know  all  things."  Did  Jesus  perform  miraculous 
worlu?  "He  that  believeth  on  me,  the  works  that  I  do  shall  he  do 
^."  In  the  light  of  the  general  principle  laid  down, — ^that  God  is  the 
Ktual  fulness  of  truth  and  love  and  light  and  blessedness ;  that  Christ, 
the  Logos,  is  the  manifested  impersonation  of  them ;  and  that  all  men 
vho  receive  him  partake  of  their  Divine  substance  and  ex^joy  their  pre- 
rogative,— ^the  texts  just  cited,  and  numerous  other  similar  ones,  are 
transparent.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  oh  any  other  hypothesis  they  can  ' 
be  made  to  express  an  intelligible  and  consistent  meaning. 

Secondly,  we  are  brought  to  the  same  conclusion  by  the  synonymous 
OK  and  frequent  interchange  of  different  terms  in  the  Johannean 
*ntingiL    Not  only  it  is  said,  "  Whoever  is  bom  of  God  cannot  sin,"  but 
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it  is  also  written,  **  Every  one  that  doeth  righteousness  is  bom  of  God  ;^ 
and  again,  ''Whosoever  believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  is  bom  of  God/' 
In  other  words,  having  a  good  character  and  leading  a  just  life,  heartily 
receiving  and  obeying  the  revelation  made  by  Christ,  are  identical 
phrases.  "  He  that  hath  the  Son  ha^  life/'  *'  Whosoever  transgreeseth 
and  abideth  not  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ  hath  not  God."  **This  is  the 
victory  that  overcometh  the  wo]4d,  even  our  faith''  in  the  doctrine  of 
Christ.  *'  He  that  dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God  and  God  in  him/' 
'*  He  that  keepeth  the  commandments  dwelleth  in  God  and  God  in  him/' 
**  He  that  confesseth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  €h>d,  God  dwelleth  in  him 
and  he  in  God."  *<  He  that  doeth  good  is  of  God."  «<  God  hath  given  to 
us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  his  Son."  "  The  Son  of  God  is  come, 
and  hath  given  us  an  understanding  that  we  may  know  the  true  God  and 
eternal  life/'  From  these  citations,  and  from  other  passages  which  will 
readily  occur,  we  gather  the  following  pregnant  results.  To  ''do  the 
truth,"  "walk  in  the  truth,"  "walk  in  the  light,"  **kecp  the  command- 
ments," "do  righteousness,"  "abide  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ,"  "do  the 
will  of  God/'  "do  good,"  "dwell  in  love,"  "abide  in  Christ,"  "abide  in 
God,"  "  abide  in  life," — all  are  expressions  meaning  precisely  the  same 
thing.  They  all  signify  essentially  the  conscious  possession  of  goodness ; 
in  other  words,  the  practical  adoption  of  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus ; 
or,  in  still  other  terms,  the  personal  assimilation  of  the  spiritual  realities 
of  the  Logos,  which  are  love,  life,  truth,  light.  Jesus  having  been  sent 
into  the  world  to  exemplify  the  characteristics  and  claims  of  the  Father, 
and  to  regenerate  men  from  unbelief  and  sin  to  fhith  and  righteousness, 
those  who  were  walking  in  darkness,  believers  of  lies  and  doers  of  un- 
righteousness, those  who  were  abiding  in  alienation  and  death,  might 
by  receiving  and  following  him  be  restored  to  the  flivor  of  God  and  pass 
from  darkness  and  death  into  life  and  light.  "  This  is  eternal  life,  that 
they  should  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou 
hast  sent." 

The  next  chief  point  in  the  doctrine  of  John  is  his  belief  in  an  evil 
being,  the  personality  of  wickedness,  and  the  relation  between  him  and 
bad  men.  There  have  been,  from  the  early  centuries,  keen  disputes  on 
the  question  whether  this  apostle  uses  the  terms  devil  and  evil  one  with 
literal  belief  or  with  figurative  accommodation.  We  have  not  a  doubt 
that  the  former  is  the  true  view.  The  popular  denial  of  the  existence 
of  evil  spirits,  with  an  arch-demon  over  them,  is  the  birth  of  a  philosophy 
much  later  than  the  apostolic  age.  The  use  of  the  term  "  devil"  merely 
as  the  poetic  or  ethical  personification  of  the  seductive  influences  of  the 
world  is  the  fruit  of  theological  speculation  neither  originated  nor 
adopted  by  the  Jewish  prophets  or  by  the  Christian  apostles.  Whoso 
will  remember  the  prevailing  faith  of  the  Jews  at  that  time,  and  the  gene- 
ral state  of  speculative  opinion,  and  will  recollect  the  education  of  John, 
^nd  notice  the  particular  manner  in  which  he  alludes  to  the  subject 
\roughout  his  epistles  and  in  his  reports  of  the  discourses  of  Jesus,  we 
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thmk  wiU  be  ooB^iaced  thai  the  Johftimean  system  iacludoi  a  belief  in 
the  actual  existeaoe  of  Satan  aooording  to  the  current  Pharisaic  dogma 
of  that  aga.  It  is  not  to  be  disguised,  either,  that  the  investigations  of 
the  ahlest  cfitiGS  have  led  an  overwhelming  nuyority  of  them  to  this  in- 
tcfpretatiop.  *'  I  write  unto  you,  young  men,  because  ye  have  overcome 
the  evil  one.''  **  He  that  is  begotten  of  God  guardeth  himself^  and  the 
eril  ene  toucheth  him  not."  **  He  that  committeth  sin  is  of  the  devil, 
for  the  devil  sianeth  £pom  the  beginning."  **  Whosoever  is  bom  of  God 
csnnot  sin.  In  this  the  children  of  God  are  manifest,  and  the  children 
of  the  deviL"  '*  Ye  are  of  your  &ther  the  devil,  and  his  lusts  ye  will 
do."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these,  and  other  passages  of  a  kindred 
and  complementary  nature,  yield  the  following  view.  Good  men  are 
allied  to  God,  because  their  characteristics  are  the  same  as  his, — ^truth, 
light,  love,  life,  xighteonsneBs.  "  As  he  is,  so  are  we  in  this  world."  Bad 
men  are  allied  to  the  devil,  because  their  characteristics  are  the  same  as 
his, — fiUsehood,  darkness,  hatred,  death,  sin.  "Cain,  who  slew  his 
brother,  was  of  the  evil  one."  The  facts,  then,  of  the  great  moral  pro- 
blem of  the  world,  according  to  John,  were  these.  God  is  the  infinite 
Father,  whose  nature  and  attributes  comprehend  all  holy,  beautiful,  de- 
sirable realities,  and  who  would  draw  mankind  to  his  blessed  embrace 
forever.  The  goodness,  illumination,  and  joy  of  holy  souls  reflect  his 
holiness  and  display  his  reign.  The  devil  is  the  great  spirit  of  wicked- 
nes,  whose  attributes  comprehend  all  evil,  dark,  fearful  realities,  and 
who  entices  mankind  to  sin.  The  wickedness,  gloom,  and  misery 
of  ooimpt  souls  reveal  his  likeness  and  his  kingdom.  The  former 
manifests  himself  in  the  glories  of  the  world  and  in  the  divine  qualities 
of  the  sooL  The  latter  manifests  himself  in  the  whole  history  of  tempta- 
tion and  sin  and  in  the  vicious  tendencies  of  the  heart.  Good  men, 
those  possessing  pre-eminently  the  moral  qualities  of  God,  are  his  chil- 
dren, are  bom  of  him, — that  is,  are  inspired  and  led  by  him.  Bad 
men,  those  possessing  in  a  ruling  degree  the  qualities  of  the  devil,  are 
his  children,  are  born  of  him, — ^that  is,  are  animated  and  governed  by 
hissptrit. 

Whether  the  evangelist  gave  to  his  own  mind  any  philosophical 
account  of  the  origin  and  destiny  of  the  devil  or  not  is  a  question  con- 
eeming  which  his  writings  are  not  explicit  enough  for  us  to  determine. 
In  the  beginning  he  represents  God  as  making,  by  means  of  the  Logos, 
all  things  that  were  made,  and  his  light  as  shining  in  darkness  that  com- 
prehended it  not.  Now,  he  may  have  conceived  of  matter  as  uncreated, 
eternally  existing  in  formless  night,  the  ground  of  the  deviPs  being,  and 
may  have  limited  the  work  of  creation  to  breaking  up  the  sightless 
chaos,  defining  it  into  orderly  shapes,  filling  it  with  light  and  motion, 
and  peopling  it  with  children  of  heaven.  Such  was  the  Persian  faith, 
fomiliar  at  that  time  to  the  Jews.  Neander,  with  others,  oljects  to 
this  view  that  it  would  destroy  John's  monotheism  and  make  him  a 
dnalist^  a  believer  in  two  self-existents,  aboriginal  and  everlasting  antago- 
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nists.  It  only  needs  to  be  obsenred,  in  reply,  that  John  was  not  a  phi- 
losopher of  such  thorough  dialectic  training  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  inconsistencies  to  coexist  in  his  thoughts.  In  fiact,  any  on©  who  will 
examine  the  beliefs  of  even  such  men  as  Origen  and  Axigustine  will  per- 
ceive  that  such  an  objection  is  not  valid.  Some  writers  of  ability  and 
eminence  have  tried  to  maintain  that  the  Johannean  conception  of  Satan 
was  of  some  exalted  archangel  who  apostatized  from  the  law  of  God  and 
fell  from  heaven  into  the  abyss  of  night,  sin,  and  woe.  They  could  have 
been  led  to  such  an  hypothesis  only  by  preconceived  notions  and  pr^u- 
dices,  because  there  is  not  in  John's  writings  even  the  obscurest  intima- 
tion of  such  a  doctrine.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  written  that  the  devil  is  a 
liar  and  the  father  of  lies  from  (he  beginninff, — ^the  same  phrase  used  to  de- 
note the  primitive  companionship  of  Qod  and  his  Logos  anterior  to  the 
creation.  The  devil  is  spoken  of  by  John,  with  prominent  consistency, 
as  bearing  the  same  relation  to  darkness,  falsehood^  sin,  and  death  that 
God  bears  to  light,  truth,  righteousness,  and  life, — that  is,  as  being  their 
original  personality  and  source.  Whether  the  belief  itself  be  true  or  not, 
be  reconcilable  with  pure  Christianity  or  not,  in  our  opinion  John  un- 
doubtedly held  the  belief  of  the  personality  of  the  source  of  wickednees, 
and  supposed  that  the  great  body  of  mankind  had  been  seduced  by 
him  from  the  free  service  of  heaven^  and  had  become  infatuated  in  his 
bondage. 

Just  here  in  the  scheme  of  Christianity  arises  the  necessity,  appears 
liie  profound  significance  in  the  apostolic  belief,  of  that  disinterested 
interference  of  God. through  his  revelation  in  Christ  which  aimed  to 
breiric  the  reigning  power  of  sin  and  redeem  lost  men  from  the  tyranny 
of  Satan.  "  For  this  purpose  the  Son  of  God  was  manifested,  that  he 
might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil."  That  is  to  say,  the  revelation  of 
the  nature  and  will  of  God  in  the  works  of  the  creation  and  in  the  human 
soul  was  not  enough,  even  when  aided  by  the  law  of  Moses^  to  preserve  men 
in  the  truth  and  the  life.  They  had  been  seduced  by  the  evil  one  into 
sin,  alienated  fh>m  the  Divine  favor,  and  plunged  in  darkness  and  death. 
A  fuller,  more  powerful  manifestation  of  the  character,  claims,  attractions 
of  the  Father  was  necessary  to  recall  the  benighted  wanderers  from  their 
lost  state  and  restore  them  to  those  right  relations  and  to  that  conscious 
communion  with  God  in  which  alone  true  life  consists^  Then,  and  for 
that  purpose,  Jesus  Christ  was  commissioned  to  appear, — a  pre-existent 
being  of  most  exalted  rank,  migrating  from  the  super-stellar  sphere  into 
this  world,  to  embody  and  mirror  forth  through  the  flesh  those  charac- 
teristics which  are  the  natural  attributes  of  God  the  Father  and  the 
essential  conditions  of  heaven  the  home.  In  him  the  glorious  features 
of  the  Divinity  were  miniatured  on  a  finite  scale  and  perfectly  exhibited, 
*'  thus  revealing,'^  (as  Neander  says,  in  his  exposition  of  John's  doctrine,) 
''for  the  first  time,  in  a  comprehensible  manner,  what  a  being  that  God  is 
whose  holy  personality  man  was  created  to  represent."    So  Philo  8aya» 
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"The  Logpe  is  the  image  of  God,  and  man  is  the  image  of  the  LogOB.'^*^ 
Therefore,  according  to  this  view,  man  is  the  image  of  the  image  of  God. 
The  dimmed,  imperfect  reflection  of  the  Father,  originally  shining  in 
nsmre  and  the  sonl,  would  enable  all  who  had  not  suppressed  it  and  lost 
the  knowledge  of  it,  to  recognise  at  once  and  adore  the  illuminated  image 
of  Him  mamfested.  and  moving  before  them  in  the  person  of  the  Son ; 
the  faint  gleams,  of  Divine  qualities  yet  left  within  their  souls  would  spon- 
taneously blend  with  the  full  splendors  irradiating  the  form  of  the  in- 
spired and  immaculate  Christ.  Thus  they  would  enter  into  a  new  and 
intensified  communion  with  God,  and  experience  an  unparalleled  depth 
of  peace  and  joy,  an  inspired  assurance  of  eternal  life.  But  those  who,  by 
wKidUness  and  wickedness,  had  obscured  and  destroyed  all  their  natural 
knowledge  of  God  and  their  affinities  to  him,  being  without  the  inward 
preparation  and  susceptibility  for  the  Divine  which  the  Savior  embodied 
and  DumiCiBated,  would  not  be  able  to  receive  it,  and  thus  would  pass  an 
in&llible  sentence  upon  themselves.  "  When  the  Comforter  is  come,  he 
vill  convict  the  world  of  sin,  because  they  believe  not  on  me."  "  He 
that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath  eternal  life;  but  he  that  believeth  not  is 
condemned  already,  in  that  he  loveth  darkness  rather  than  light." 
'*  Hereby  know  we  the  spirit  of  truth  and  the  spirit  of  error :  he  that 
knoweth  God  heareth  us ;  he  that  is  not  of  God  heareth  not  us."  "  Who 
is  s  liar  but  he  that  denieth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ?"  The  idea  is,  that 
soeh  a  denial  must  be  caused  by  inward  depravity,  could  only  spring  from 
an  evil  character. 

In  the  ground-thought  just  presented  we  may  find  the  explanation  of 
the  seemingly  obscure  and  confused  use  of  terms  in  the  following  in- 
stances, and  learn  to  understand  more  fully  John's  idea  of  the  effect  of 
^ritual  contact  with  Christ  "  He  that  doeth  righteousness  is  bom  of 
God."  "  He  that  believeth  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ  is  born  of  God«"  "He 
thatd^eih  the  Son,  the  same  hath  not  the  Father."  "  He  that  hath  the 
Son  hath  life.''  These  passages  all  become  perspicuous  and  concordant 
in  view  of  John's  conception  of  the  inward  unity  of  truth,  or  the  uni- 
venal  oneness  of  the  Divine  life,  in  God,  in  Christ,  in  all  souls  that  par- 
take of  it.  A  character  in  harmony  with  the  character  of  God  will,  by 
▼iitae  of  its  inherent  light  and  affinity,  recognise  the  kindred  attributes 
•^  chanctmstics  of  God,  wherever  manifested.  He  who  perceives  and 
<'3ibfaeea  the  Divinity  in  the  character  of  Christ  proves  thereby  that  he 
was  prepared  to  receive  it  by  kindred  qualities  residing  in  himself, — 
pnwea  that  he  was  distinctively  of  God.  He  who  fails  to  perceive  the 
peculiar  glory  of  Christ  proves  thereby  that  he  was  alienated  and  blinded 
hf  tin  and  darkness,  distinctively  of  the  evil  one.  Varying  the  expres- 
Hon  to  illustrate  the  thought  if  the  light  and  warmth  of  a  living  love 
of  God  were  in  a  soul,  it  would  necessarily,  when  brought  into  contact 
with  the  concentrated  radiance  of  Divinity  incarnated  and  beaming  in 
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Chnst,  effect  a  more  fervent,  oonsdons,  and  abiding  union  with  the 
Father  than  could  be  known  before  he  was  thus  reyealed.  But  if  iniqui- 
ties, sinful  lusts,  possessing  the  soul,  had  made  it  hard  and  cold,  even  the 
blaze  of  spotless  virtues  and  miraculous  endowments  in  the  manifestinir 
Messiah  would  be  the  radiation  of  light  upon  darkness  insensible  to  it. 
Therefore,  the  presentation  of  the  Divine  contents  of  the  soul  or  cha* 
racter  of  Jesus  to  different  persons  was  an  unerring  test  of  their  pre- 
vious moral  state:  the  good  would  apprehend  him  with  a  thrill  of 
unison,  the  bad  would  not.  To  have  the  Son,  to  have  the  Father,  to 
have  the  truth,  to  have  eternal  life,--all  are  the  same  thing:  hence, 
where  one  is  predicated  or  denied  all  are  predicated  or  denied. 

Continuing  our  investigation,  we  shall  find  the  distinction  drawn  of  a 
sensual  or  perishing  life  and  a  spiritual  or  eternal  life*  The  term  world 
(kasmos)  \b  used  by  John  apparently  in  two  different  senses.  First,  it 
seems  to  signify  all  mankind,  divided  sometimes  into  the  unbelieverft 
and  the  Christians.  **  Christ  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  not  for 
ours  only,  but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world.^'  "  God  sent  not  his 
»Son  to  condemn  the  world,  but  that  the  world  through  him  might  be 
saved."  It  is  undeniable  that  "  world"  here  means  not  the  earth,  but 
the  men  on  the  earth.  Secondly,  "  world"  in  the  dialect  of  John  means 
all  the  evil,  all  the  vitiating  power,  of  the  material  creation.  "  Now  shall 
the  Prince  of  this  world  be  cast  out"  It  is  not  meant  that  this  is  the 
devil's  world,  because  John  declares  in  the  beginning  that  God  made  it ; 
but  he  means  that  all  diabolic  influence  comes  from  the  darkness  of 
matter  fighting  against  the  light  of  Divinity,  and  by  a  figure  he  says 
"world,"  meaning  the  evils  in  the  world,  meaning  all  the  follies,  vanities, 
sins,  seductive  influences,  of  the  dark  and  earthy,  the  temporal  and 
sensual.  In  this  case  the  love  of  the  world  means  almost  precisely  what 
is  expressed  by  the  modem  word  worldlineat,  "Love  not  the  world, 
neither  the  things  that  are  in  the  world.  If  any  man  love  the  world, 
the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him." 

In  a  vein  strikingly  similar,  Philo  writes,  "  It  is  impossible  for  the 
love  of  the  world  and  the  love  of  God  to  coexist,  as  it  is  impossible  for 
light  and  darkness  to  coexist."**  "  For  all  that  is  in  the  world,"  says 
John,  "the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  the  greed  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pomp  of 
living,  is  not  of  the  Father,  but  is  of  the  world.  And  the  world  passes 
away,  with  the  lust  thereof:  but  he  that  does  the  will  of  God  abides  for- 
ever." He  who  is  taken  up  and  absorbed  in  the  gauds  and  pleasures  of 
time  and  sense  has  no  deep  spring  of  religious  experience :  his  eigoy- 
ments  are  of  the  decaying  body ;  his  heart  and  his  thoughts  are  set  on 
things  which  soon  fly  away.  But  the  earnest  believer  in  God  pierces 
through  all  these  superficial  and  iaransitory  objects  and  pursuits,  and 
fastens  his  affections  to  imperishable  verities :  he  feels,  far  down  in  his 
soul,  the  living  well  of  faith  and  fruition,  the  cool  fresh  fountain  of 
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qvituai  hope  and  joy,  whose  stream  of  life  flows  unto  eternity.  The 
Tiin  MnsoaEBt  and  hollow  worldling  has  no  true  life  in  him :  his  love 
roches  not  beyond  the  grave.  The  loyal  servant  of  duty  and  devout 
worshipper  of  Qod  has  a  spirit  of  conscious  superiority  to  death  and 
rblinon:  though  the  sky  £gdl»  and  the  mountains  melt,  and  the  sees 
&de,  he  knows  he  shall  survive,  because  immaterial  truth  and  love  are 
desthlesB.  The  whole  thought  contained  in  the  texts  we  are  considering 
b  embodied  with  singular  force  and  beauty  in  the  foUowing  passage  from 
one  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus; — "  Who  would  have  immortal 
life  mittt  beware  of  outward  things,  and  seek  inward  truth,  purity,  and 
faith ;  for  the  treacherous  and  evanescent  world  flies  from  its  votaries, 
like  the  mirage,  or  devil-car,  which  moves  so  swiftly  that  one  cannot 
ttoend  it."  The  mere  negation  of  real  life  or  blessedness  is  predicated 
of  the  carelesB  worldling ;  poative  death  or  miserable  condemned  unrest 
ie  predicated  of  the  bad-hearted  sinner.  Both  these  classes  of  men, 
Dpon  accepting  Christ, — ^that  is,  upon  owning  the  Divine  characteristics 
iacsniate  in  him, — enter  upon  a  purified,  exalted,  and  new  experience. 
''He  that  hates  his  brother  is  a  murderer  and  abides  in  death."  "  We 
knoir  that  we  hftve  passed  from  death  unto  life,  because  we  love  the 
brethren."  This  new  experience  b  distinctively,  emphatically,  life ;  it  n 
spiritual  peace,  joy,  trust,  communion  with  God,  and  therefore  immortal. 
It  bringi  with  it  its  own  sufficient  evidence,  leaving  its  possessor  free 
from  misgiving  doubts,  conscious  of  his  eternity.  "  He  that  believeth  on 
the  Son  of  God  hath  the  witness  in  himself."  **  Hereby  know  we  that 
*e  dwell  in  him  and  he  in  us,  because  he  hath  given  us  of  his  spirit." 
"That  ye  may  know  that  ye  have  eternal  life." 

The  olyects  of  Christ's  mission,  so  far  as  they  reHer  to  the  twofold  pur- 
pen  of  revealing  the  Father  by  an  impersonation  of  his  image,  and 
gimg  new  motal  life  to  men  by  awakening  within  them  a  conscious 
fellowship  with  Divine  truth  and  goodness,  have  already  been  unfolded. 
Bat  this  does  not  include  the  whole:  all  this  might  have  been  aocom- 
phdied  by  his  appearance,  authoritative  teachings,  miracles,  and  return 
to  heaven,  without  dying.  Why,  then,  did  he  die?  What  was  the 
meming  or  aim  of  his  death  and  resurrecticm  ?  The  apostle  conceives 
that  he  came  not  only  to  reveal  God  and  to  regenerate  men,  but  also  to 
bee  "propitiation"  for  men's  sins,  to  redeem  them  from  the  penalty  of 
their  sins ;  and  it  was  for  this  end  that  he  must  suffer  the  doom  of 
I^yncal  death.  "  Ye  know  that  he  was  manifested  to  take  away  our 
am."  It  is  the  more  difficult  to  tell  exactly  what  thoughts  this  language 
«»  intended  by  John  to  convey,  because  his  writings  are  so  brief  and 
mncellaneons,  so  unsystematic  and  incomplete.  He  does  not  explain 
^  own  terms,  but  writes  as  if  addressing  those  who  had  previously  re- 
c^ved  sodi  oral  instruction  as  would  make  the  obscurities  clear,  the 
iunts  COTipIete,  and  the  fragments  wholes  We  will  first  quote  firom  John 
ill  the  important  texts  bearing  on  the  point  before  us,  and  then  endeavor 
to  disoem  and  explain  their  sense.    "  If  we  walk  in  the  light  as  God  is 
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ill  the  light,  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  Son,  cleanseth  us  from  all 
sin."  "  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins."  '*  Your  sins  are  forgiven 
through  his  name/'  "The  whole  world  is  subject  to  the  evil  one." 
Th^e  texts,  few  and  vague  as  they  are,  comprise  every  thing  directly 
said  by  John  upon  the  atonement  and  redismption :  other  relevant  pass- 
ages merely  repeat  the  same  substance.  Certainly  these  statements  do 
not  of  themselves  teach  any  thing  like  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  ex- 
piatory sufferings  to  placate  the  Father's  indignation  at  sin  and  sinners, 
or  to  remove,  by  paying  the  awful  debt  of  justice,  the  insuperable  bars 
to  forgiveness.  Nothing  of  that  sort  is  anywhere  intimated  in  the 
Johannean  documents,  even  in  the  faintest  manner.  So  &r  from  saying 
that  there  was  unwillingness  or  inability  in  the  Father  to  take  the 
initiative  for  our  ransom  and  pardon,  he  expressly  avows,  "  Herein  i« 
love,  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us  and  serU  his  Son  to  be 
the  propitiation  for  our  sins."  Instead  of  exclaiming,  with  the  majority 
of  modem  theologians,  "  Believe  in  the  atoning  death,  the  substitutional 
sufferings,  of  Christ,  and  your  sins  shall  then  all  be  washed  away,  and 
you  shall  be  saved,"  he  explicitly  says,  "  If  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is 
faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins."  And  again:  "Whosoever 
believeth  in  him" — ^not  in  his  death,  but  in  him — "shall  have  eternal 
life."  The  allusions  in  John  to  the  doctrine  of  redemption  and  recon- 
ciliation do  not  mean,  it  is  plain  enough,  the  buying  off  of  the  victims 
of  eternal  condemnation  by  the  vicarious  pains  of  Jesus.  What,  then,  do 
they  mean  7  They  are  too  few,  short,  and  obscure  for  us  to.  decide  this 
question  conclusively  by  their  own  light  alone.  We  must  get  assistance 
from  abroad. 

The  reader  will  remember  that  it  was  the  Jewish  belief,  and  the 
retained  belief  of  the  converts  to  Christianity,  at  that  time,  that  men's 
souls,  in  consequence  of  sin,  were  doomed  upon  leaving  the  body  to 
descend  into  the  under-world.  This  was  the  objective  penalty  of  sin, 
inherited  from  Adam.  Now,  Christ  in  his  superangelic  state  in  heaven 
was  not  involved  in  sin  or  in  its  doom  of  death  and  subterranean  banish- 
ment. Yet  at  the  will  of  the  Father  he  became  a  man,  went  through  our 
earthly  experiences,  died  like  a  sinner,  and  after  death  descended  into 
the  prison  of  disembodied  souls  below,  then  rose  again  and  ascended 
into  heaven  to  the  Father,  to  show  men  that  their  sins  were  forgiv^i, 
the  penalty  taken  away,  and  the  path  opened  for  them  too  to  rise  to 
eternal  life  in  the  celestial  mansions  with  Christ  "and  be  with  him 
where  he  is."  Christ's  death,  then,  cleanses  men  from  sin,  he  is  a  pro> 
pitiation  for  their  sins,  in  two  ways.  First,  by  his  resurrection  from  the 
power  of  death  and  his  ascent  to  heaven  he  showed  men  that  God  had 
removed  the  great  x)enalty  of  sin:  by  his  death  and  ascension  he  was  the 
medium  of  giving  them  this  knowledge.  Secondly,  the  joy,  gratitude, 
love  to  God,  awakened  in  them  by  such  glorious  tidings,  would  purify 
their  natures,  exalt  their  souls  into  spiritual  freedom  and  virtue,  into  a 
ed  and  Divine  life.    According  to  this  view,  Christ  was  a  vicarious 
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anifice,  not  m  the  sense  that  he  suffered  instead  of  the  guilty,  to  pur- 
^±»se  their  redemption  from  the  iron  justice  of  God,  but  in  the  sense 
tiuit,  when  he  was  personally  free  from  any  need  to  suffer,  he  died  for  the 
ioke  of  others,  to  reveal  to  them  the  mighty  boon  of  God's  free  grace, 
^itformg  them  of  the  wondrous  gift  of  a  heavenly  immortality.  This 
representation  perfectly  fQls  and  explains  the  language,  without  violence 
or  arbitrary  suppositions, — does  it  in  harmony  with  all  the  exegetical  con- 
^identions,  historical  and  grammatical;  which  no  other  view  that  we 
know  of  can  do. 

There  are  several  independent  facts  which  lend  strong  confirmation  to 
the  correctness  of  the  exposition  now  given.  We  know  that  we  have  not 
•lireetly  proved  ihe  justice  of  that  exx>o8ition,  only  constructively,  infe- 
rentially,  established  it ;  not  shown  it  to  be  true,  only  made  it  appear 
phusible.  But  that  plausibility  becomes  an  extreme  probability — nay, 
•fa&n  we  not  say  certainty? — ^when  we  weigh  the  following  testimonies  for 
it.  First,  this  precise  doctrine  is  unquestionably  contained  in  other 
[arts  of  the  New  Testament.  We  have  in  preceding  chapters  demon- 
strated its  existence  in  Paul's  epistles,  in  Peter's,  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  and  in  the  Apocalypse.  Therefore,  since  John's  phraseology 
IS  better  explained  by  it  than  by  any  other  hypothesis,  it  is  altogether 
Ekely  that  his  real  meaning  was  the  same. 

Secondly,  the  terms  "light"  and  "darkness,"  so  frequent  in  this  evan- 
gelist, were  not  originated  by  him,  but  adopted.  They  were  regarded 
bjr  the  Persian  theology,  by  Plato,  by  Philo,  by  the  Gnostics,  as  having  a 
jibrncal  basis  as  well  as  a  spiritual  significance.  In  their  conceptions, 
phyacal  light,  as  well  as  spiritual  holiness,  was  an  efflux  or  manifestation 
from  the  supernal  God ;  physical  darkness,  as  well  as  spiritual  depravity, 
was  in  emanation  or  effect  from  the  infernal  Satan,  or  principle  of  evil. 
Is  it  not  so  in  the  usage  of  John  ?  He  uses  the  terms,  it  is  true,  pre- 
iiulingly  in  a  moral  sense :  still,  there  is  much  in  his  statements  that 
looks  as  if  he  supposed  they  had  a  physical  ground.  If  so,  then  how 
tataral  is  this  connection  of  thought!  All  good  comes  f^m  the 
4a2Kling  world  of  God  beyond  the  sky;  all  evil  comes  from  the  nether 
voHd  of  his  adversary,  the  prince  of  darkness,  l^at  John  believed  in 
1  local  heaven  on  high,  the  residence  of  God,  is  made  certain  by  scores 
of  texts  too  plain  to  be  evaded.  Would  he  not,  then,  in  all  probability, 
Miere  in  a  local  hell?  Believing,  as  he  certainly  did,  in  a  devil,  the 
tathor  and  lord  of  darkness,  &lsehood,  and  death,  would  he  not  con- 
ceive a  kingdom  for  him?  In  the  development  of  ideas  reached  at 
that  time,  it  is  evident  that  the  conception  of  God  implied  an  upper 
world,  his  resplendent  abode,  and  that  the  conception  of  Satan  equally 
implied  an  under-world,  his  gloomy  realm.  To  the  latter  human  souls 
were  doomed  by  sin.  Prom  the  former  Christ  came,  and  returned 
to  it  again,  to  show  that  the  Father  would  forgive  our  sins  and  take  us 
there. 

Thirdly,  John  expected  that  Christ,  after  death,  would  return  to  the 
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Father  in  heaven.  This  appears  from  clear  and  reiterated  staiemenU  i 
his  reports  of  the  Savior's  words.  Bat  after  the  resurreoticHOL  lie  tells  b 
that  Jesus  had  not  yet  ascended  to  the  Father,  but  was  just  on  the  pois 
of  going.  **  Touch  me  not,  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father 
but  go  to  my  brethren,  and  say  unto  them,  I  ascend  unto  my  Father.' 
Where,  then,  did  he  suppose  the  soul  iyf  his  crucified  Master  had  beet 
during  the  interval  between  his  death  and  his  resurrection?  Domtaiu  iz 
the  body,  dead  with  the  body,  laid  in  the  tomb  ?  That  is  opposed  to  Um 
doctrine  of  uninterrupted  life  which  pervades  his  writings.  Besids. 
such  a  belief  was  held  only  by  the  Sadduoees,  whom  the  New  Testameoi 
stigmatises.  To  assume  that  such  was  John's  conception  of  the  &ct  is  an 
arbitrary  supposition,  without  the  least  warrant  from  any  source  whit- 
ever.  If  he  imagined  the  soul  of  Jesus  during  that  time  to  have  been 
neither  in  heaven  nor  in  the  sepulchre,  is  it  not  pretty  sure  that  h*- 
supposed  it  was  in  the  under-world, — the  common  receptacle  of  soul^ 
— ^where,  according  to  the  belief  of  that  age,  every  man  wmt  after 
death? 

Fourthly,  it  is  to  be  observed,  in  favor  of  this  general  interpretation^ 
that  the  doctrine  it  unfolds  is  in  harmony  with  the  contemporary  opi- 
nions,— a  natural  development  from  them, — a  development  which  wouM 
be  forced  upon  the  mind  of  a  Jewish  Christian  accepting  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  as  a  fact.    It  was  the  Jewish  opinion  that  God  dwelt  with  his 
holy  angels  in  a  world  of  everlasting  light  above  the  firmament.    It  wsi^ 
the  Jewish  opinion  that  the  departed  souls  of  men,  on  account  of  ^, 
were  confined  beneath  the  earth  in  Satan's  and  death's  dark  and  shim- 
berous  cavern  of  shadows.    It  was  the  Jewish  opinion  that  the  Kesnsli 
would  raise  the  righteous  dead  and  reign  with  them  on  earth.    Kow. 
the  first  Christians  clung  to  the  Jewish  creed  and  expectations,  with 
such  modifications  merely  as  the  variation  of  the  actual  Jesos  and  his 
deeds  from  the  theoretical  Messiah  and  his  anticipated  achieTemenb 
compelled.    Then,  when  Ginst — ^having  been  received  as  the  hrinf^r 
of  glad  tidings  from  the  Father — died,  and  after  three  days  rose  from 
the  dead  and  ascended  to  God,  promising  his  brethren  that  where  bt' 
was  they  should  come,  must  they  not  have  regarded  it  all  as  a  dramstic 
exemplification  of  the  fact  that  the  region  of  death  was  no  longer  a 
hopeless  dungeon,  since  one  mighty  enough  to  solve  its  chains  and 
burst  its  gates  had  returned  from  it?  must  they  not  have  considere«l 
him  as  a  pledge  that  their  sins  were  forgiven,  their  doom  revenied,  sixi 
heaven  attainable  ? 

John,  in  common  with  all  the  first  Christians,  evidently  expected  ihtu 
the  second  advent  of  the  Lord  would  soon  take  place,  to  oonsummste 
the  objects  he  had  left  unfinished, — ^to  raise  the  dead  and  judge  thexo. 
justifying  the  worthy  and  condemning  the  unworthy.  There  was  a  well- 
known  Jewish  tradition  that  the  appearance  of  Antichrist  would  imino- 
diately  precede  the  triumphant  coming  of  the  Messiah.  John  says. 
**  Even  now  are  there  many  Antichrists :  thereby  we  know  that  it  is  the 
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last  hoar."*  '*  Abide  in  him,  that,  when  he  shall  appear,  we  may  not  be 
x'shamed  before  him  at  his  ooming.'^  *'  That  we  may  have  boldness  in  the 
<laT  of  judgment."  The  evangelist's  outlook  for  the  return  of  the  Savior 
»  also  shown  at  the  end  of  his  Gospel.  "  Jesus  said  not  unto  him,  '  He 
shall  not  die;'  but»  *If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to 
theef  "  That  the  doctrine  of  a  universal  resurrection — ^which  the  Jews 
probably  derived,  through  their  communication  with  the  Persians,  from 
the  Zovottstrian  system,  and,  with  various  modifications,  adopted — is  em- 
bodied in  the  following  passage,  who  can  doubt?  "The  hour  is  coming 
when  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  Man 
and  ahaU  come  forth."  That  a  general  resurrection  would  literally 
occur  under  the  auspioes  of  Jesus  was  surely  the  meaning  of  the  writer 
of  those  words.  Whether  that  thought  was  intended  to  be  conveyed  by 
Christ  in  the  exact  terms  he  really  used  or  not  is  a  separate  question, 
with  which  we  are  not  now  concerned,  our  object  being  simply  to  set 
forth  John's  views.  Some  commentators,  seizing  the  letter  and  neglect- 
ing the  spirit,  have  inferred  from  various  texts  that  John  expected  that 
the  resorrection  would  be  limited  to  faithful  Christians,— just  as  the  more 
rigid  of  the  Pharisees  confined  it  to  the  righteous  Jews.  "  Except  ye  eat 
the  flesh  of  the  Son  of  Man  and  drink  his  blood,  ye  have  no  life  in 
voo.  Whoso  eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  hath  eternal  life ; 
and  I  win  raise  him  up  at  the  last  day."  To  force  this  figure  into  a  literal 
aoeaning  is  a  mistake;  for  in  the  preceding  chapter  it  is  expressly  said 
that  "They  that  have  done  good  shall  come  forth  unto  the  resurrection 
of  lile;  they  that  have  done  evil  unto  the  resurrection  of  condemnation." 
Bodft  shall  rise  to  be  judged ;  but — as  we  conceive  the  most  probable  sense 
of  the  phraser— the  good  shall  be  received  to  heaven,  the  bad  shall  be 
ronanded  to  the  under-world.  *'  Has  no  life  in  him"  of  course  cannot 
metti  18  absolutely  dead,  annihilated,  but  means  has  not  faith  and  virtue, 
the  elements  of  blessedness,  the  qualifications  for  heaven.  The  par- 
^kxdmt  figurative  use  of  words  in  these  texts  may  be  illustrated  by  parallel 
idkna  from  Philo,  who  says,  "Of  the  living  some  are  dead ;  on  the  con- 
tratyv  the  dead  live.  For  those  lost  from  the  life  of  virtue  are  dead, 
^^'^^^^  *h«y  reach  the  extreme  of  old  age ;  while  the  good,  though  they 
am  di^oined  from  the  body,  live  immortally."*  Again  he  writes, 
•*  I>Mllikiiu  life  delivers  the  dying  pious ;  but  the  dying  impious  everlast- 
ing liMrth  seises."*  And  a  great  many  ]>assages  plainly  show  that  one 
eieoMiit  of  Philo's  meaning,  in  such  phrases  as  these,  is,  that  he  believed 
that,  vnon  their  leaving  the  body,  the  souls  of  the  good  would  ascend  to 
'  **e  flouhi  of  the  bad  would  descend  to  Hades.    These  dis- 

i  he  supposed  would  follow  cleath  at  once.   His  thorough 
eened  him  from  the  Persian-Pharisuc  doctrine  of  a 


mpmrUal  <ltocutttoi  ot  Jchn'm  beUef  on  tWs  fnltfect  contained  in  LUck^*! 
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common  intermediate  state  detaining  the  dead  below  until  the  triumph- 
ant  advent  of  a  Redeemer  should  usher  in  the  great  resurrection  and 
final  judgment.^ 

John  declares  salvation  to  he  conditional.  **  The  blood  of  Christ"— 
that  is,  his  death  and  what  followed — "cleanses  us  from  all  sin,  if  we  walk 
in  the  light  as  he  is  in  the  light;"  not  otherwise.  "He  that  believeth 
not  the  Son  shall  not  see  eternal  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on 
him."  "If  any  man  see  his  brother  commit  a  sin  which  is  not  unto  death, 
he  shall  pray,  and  shall  receive  life  for  them  that  sin  not  unto  death. 
There  is  a  sin  unto  death :  I  do  not  say  that  he  shall  pray  for  it."  <*  Be- 
loved, now  are  we  the  sons  of  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we 
shall  be ;  but  we  know  that  when  he  [Christ]  shall  appear  we  shall  be 
like  him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is.  Every  man  that  hath  this  hope 
in  him  purifieth  himself,  even  as  he  is  pure."  The  heads  of  the  doctrine 
which  seems  to  underlie  these  statements  are  as  follow.  Christ  shall 
come  again.  All  the  dead  shall  rise  for  judicial  ordeal.  Those  counted 
worthy  shall  be  accepted,  be  transfigured  into  the  resemblance  of  the 
glorious  Redeemer  and  enter  into  eternal  blessedness  in  heaven.  The 
rest  shall  be  doomed  to  the  dark  kingdom  of  death  in  the  under-world, 
to  remain  there — ^for  aught  that  is  hinted  to  the  contrary — ^forever.  From 
these  premises  two  practical  inferences  are  drawn  in  exhortations.  First, 
we  should  earnestly  strive  to  fit  ourselves  for  acceptance  by  moral 
purity,  brotherly  love,  and  pious  faith.  Secondly,  we  should  seek  pardon 
for  our  sins  by  confession  and  prayer,  and  take  heed  lest  by  aggravate<l 
sin  we  deprave  our  souls  beyond  recovery.  There  are  those  who  sin 
unto  death,  for  whom  it  is  hopeless  to  pray.  Light,  truth,  and  the  divine 
life  of  heaven  can  never  receive  them ;  darkness,  falsehood,  and  the  deep 
realm  of  death  irrevocably  swallow  them. 

And  now  we  may  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  essential  results  of  this 
whole  inquiry  into  the  principles  of  John's  theology,  especially  as  conv 
posing  and  shown  in  his  doctrine  of  a  future  life.  First,  God  is  personal 
love,  truth,  light,  holiness,  blessedness.  These  realities,  as  concentrated 
in  their  incomprehensible  absoluteness,  are  the  elements  of  his  infinite 
being.  Secondly,  these  spiritual  substances,  as  diffused  through  the 
worlds  of  the  universe  and  experienced  in  the  souls  of  moral  creatures, 
are  the  medium  of  God's  revelation  of  himself,  the  direct  presence  and 
working  of  his  Logos.  Thirdly,  the  persons  who  prevailingly  partake  of 
these  qualities  are  God's  loyal  subjects  and  approved  children,  in  peace- 
ful communion  with  the  Father,  through  the  Son,  possessing  eternal 
life.  Fourthly,  Satan  is  personal  hatred,  falsehood,  darkness,  sin,  miser}-. 
These  realities,  in  their  abstract  nature  and  source,  are  his  being ;  in  their 
special  manifestations  they  are  his  efflux  and  power.  Fifthly,  the  per- 
■^"»  who  partake  rulingly  of  these  qualities  are  the  devil's  enslaved  sub- 
and  lineal  children :  in  sinful  bondage  to  him,  in  depraved  com- 

«  86a  vol.  L  pp.  190, 410, 417,  656,  e43»  648 ;  vtA.  U.  pp^  ITS,  489L 
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mmuon  with  him,  they  dwell  in  a  state  of  hostile  banishment  and  un- 
^pinesB,  which  is  moral  death.  Sixthly,  Christ  was  the  Logos  who, 
descending  from  his  anterior  glory  in  heaven,  and  appearing  in  mortal 
fltth,  embodied  all  the  Divine  qualities  in  an  unflawed  model  of 
humanify,  gibbered  up  and  exhibited  all  the  spiritual  characteristics  of 
the  Father  in  a  stainless  and  perfect  soul  supematurally  filled  and  illur 
mined,  thoa  to  bear  into  the  world  a  more  intelligible  and  effective  reve- 
Istion  of  God  the  Father  than  nature  or  common  humanity  yielded,  to 
shine  with  regenerating  radiance  upon  the  deadly  darkness  of  those  who 
were  groping  in  lying  sins,  ''  that  they  might  have  life  and  that  they 
might  have  it  more  abundantly."  Seventhly,  the  fickle  and  perishing 
experience  of  unbelieving  and  wicked  men,  the  vagrant  life  of  sensuality 
and  worldliness,  the  shallow  life  in  vain  and  transitory  things,  gives 
pUoe  in  the  soul  of  a  Christian  to  a  profoundly-earnest,  unchanging  expe- 
rience of  truth  and  love,  a  steady  and  everlasting  life  in  Divine  and  ever- 
lasting things.  Eighthly,  the  experimental  reception  of  the  revealed 
gnoe  and  verity  by  faith  and  discipleship  in  Jesus  ia  accompanied  by 
iDtemal  convincing  proofs  and  seals  of  their  genuineness,  validity,  and 
immortality.  They  awaken  a  new  consciousness,  a  new  life,  inherently 
Divine  and  self-warranting.  Ninthly,  Christ,  by  his  incarnation,  death, 
resnrrectioii,  and  ascension,  was  a  propitiation  for  our  sins,  a  mercy-seat 
pledging  forgiveness ;  that  is,  he  was  the|  medium  of  showing  us  that 
mercy  of  God  which  annulled  the  penalty  of  sin,  the  descent  of  souls  to 
the  gloomy  under-world,  and  opened  the  celestial  domains  for  the  ran- 
somed children  of  earth  to  join  the  sinless  angels  of  heaven.  Tenthly, 
Christ  was  speedily  to  make  a  second  advent.  In  that  last  day  the  dead 
should  come  forth  for  judgment,  the  good  be  exalted  to  unfading  glory 
^th  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  the  bad  be  left  in  the  lower  region  of 
noiseless  shadows  and  dreams.  These  ten  points  of  view,  we  believe, 
command  all  the  principal  features  of  the  theological  landscape  which 
occnpied  the  mental  vision  of  the  writer  of  the  Gospel  and  epistles  bear- 
ing the  sapencription,  John. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

Christ's  teachings  concerning  the  future  life. 

Ik  approaching  the  teachings  of  the  Savior  himself  concerning  the 
future  fate  of  man,  we  should  throw  off  the  weight  of  creeds  and  pre- 
jodices,  and,  by  the  aid  of  all  the  appliances  in  our  power,  endeavor  to 
Teach  beneath  the  imagery  and  unessential  particulars  of  his  instructions 
to  learn  their  bare  significance  in  truth.    This  is  made  difficult  by  the 
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singular  penrersionB  his  religion  has  undergone ;  by  ihe  loss  of  a  com- 
l>lete  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Messianic  age  in  the  lapse  of 
the  ages  since ;  by  the  almost  universal  change  in  our  associations,  modes 
of  feeling  and  thought,  and  styles  of  speech ;  and  by  the  gradual  accre- 
tion and  hardening  of  false  doctrines  and  sectarian  biases  and  wilfulness. 
As  we  examine  the  words  of  Christ  to  find  their  real  meaning,  there  are 
four  prominent  considerations  to  be  especially  weighed  and  borne  in 
mind. 

First,  we  must  not  forget  the  poetic  Eastern  style  common  to  the 
Jewish  prophets ;  their  symbolic  enunciations  in  bold  figures  of  speech : 
"I  am  the  door;"  "I  am  the  bread  of  Hfe;"  "I  am  the  vine;"  "My 
sheep  hear  my  voice;"  "If  these  should  hold  their  peace,  the  8tonee« 
would  immediately  cry  out."  This  daring  emblematic  language  was  na- 
tural to  the  Oriental  nations ;  and  the  Bible  is  full  of  it.  Is  the  overthrow 
of  a  country  foretold  ?  It  is  not  said,  "  Babylon  shall  be  destroyed,"  but 
"The  sun  shall  be  darkened  at  his  going  forth,  the  moon  shall  be  as 
blood,  the  stars  shall  fall  from  heaven,  and  the  earth  shall  stagger  to  and 
fro  as  a  drunken  man."  If  we  would  truly  understand  Christ's  declara- 
tions, we  must  not  overlook  the  characteristics  of  figurative  language. 
For  "he  spake  to  the  multitude  in  parables,  and  without  a  parable 
spake  he  not  unto  them ;"  and  a  parable,  of  course,  is  not  to  be  taken 
literally,  but  holds  a  latent  sense  and  purpose  which  are  to  be  sought  out. 
The  greatest  ii\justice  is  done  to  the  teachings  of  Christ  when  his  words 
are  studied  as  those  of  a  dry  scholastic,  a  metaphysical  moralist,  not  as 
those  of  a  profound  poet,  a  master  in  the  spiritual  realm. 

Secondly,  we  must  remember  that  we  have  but  fragmentary  reports  of 
a  small  part  of  the  teachings  of  Clirist.  He  was  engaged  in  the  active 
prosecution  of  his  mission  probably  about  three  years, — at  the  shortest 
over  one  year;  while  all  the  different  words  of  his  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament  would  not  occupy  more  than  five  hours.  Only  a  little  fraction 
of  what  he  said  has  been  transmitted  to  us ;  and  though  this  part  may 
contain  the  essence  of  the  whole,  yet  it  must  naturally  in  some  instances 
be  obscure  and  difficult  of  apprehension.  We  must  therefore  compare 
different  passages  with  each  other,  carefully  probe  them  all,  and  explain, 
so  far  as  possible,  those  whose  meaning  is  recondite  by  those  whose 
meaning  is  obvious.  Some  persons  may  be  surprised  to  think  that  we 
have  but  a  smaU  portion  of  the  sa3rings  of  Jesus.  The  fiict,  however,  is 
uBque^tiODalle.  And  perhaps  there  is  no  more  reason  that  we  should 
Imve  a  full  report  of  his  words  than  there  is  that  we  should  have  a  com- 
plete account  of  his  doings ;  and  the  evangelist  declares,  "  There  are  also 
many  otbor  things  which  Jesus  did,  the  which,  if  they  should  every  one 
\m  written,  I  suppose  that  even  the  world  itself  could  not  contain  the 

TbircUy,  when  examining  the  instructions  of  Jesus,  we  should  recollect 
I  hat  he  adopted,  and  applied  to  himself  and  to  his  kingdom,  the  com- 
mon .lewish  phraseology  concerning  the  Messiah  and  the  events  that 
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were  expected  to  attend  his  advent  and  reign.  But  he  did  not  take 
up  these  phrases  in  the  perrerte<l  sense  held  in  the  corrupt  opinion.s 
and  earthly  hopes  of  the  Jews :  he  used  them  spiritually,  in  the  sense 
wHIb^  aooorded  with  the  true  Messianic  dispensation  as  it  was  arranged 
in  the^oreoasting  providence  of  Ood.  No  investigation  of  the  New  Tes- 
tantent  should  be  unaccompanied  by  an  observance  of  the  fundamental 
rule  of  interpretation, — ^namely,  that  the  student  of  a  book,  especially 
of  an  ancient,  obscure,  and  fragmentary  book,  should  imbue  himself  as 
thoroughly  as  he  con  with  the  knowledge  and  spirit  of  the  opinions, 
events,  influenced,  circumstances,  of  the  time  when  the  document  was 
written,  and  of  the  persons  who  wrote  it.  .  The  inquirer  must  be  equipped 
for  his  task  by  a  mastery  of  the  Rabbinism  of  Gamaliel,  at  whose  feet 
Paol  was  brought  up ;  for  the  Jewish  mind  of  that  age  was  filled,  and 
its  religious  language  directed,  by  this  Rabbinism.  Guided  by  this  prin- 
ciple, furnished  with  the  necessaiy  information,  in  the  helpful  light  of 
the  beet  results  of  modem  criticid  scholarship,  we  shall  be  able  to  explain 
many  dark  texts,  and  to  satisfy  ourselves,  at  least  in  a  degree,  as  to  the 
genuine  substance  of  Christ's  declarations  touching  the  future  destinies 
of  men. 

Finally,  he  who  studies  the  New  Testament  with  patient  thoroughness 
and  with  honest  sharpness  will  arrive  at  a  distinction  most  important  to 
he  made  and  to  be  kept  in  view,  namely,  a  distinction  between  the  real 
meaning  of  Christ's  words  in  his  own  mind  and  the  actual  meaning  un< 
derstood  in  them  by  his  auditors  and  reporters.^  Here  we  approach  a 
roost  delicate  and  vital  point,  hitherto  too  little  noticed,  but  destined  yet 
to  beoome  prominent  and  fruitful.  A  large  number  of  religious  phrases 
were  in  common  use  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Jesus.  He  adopted 
them,  but  infused  into  them  a  deeper,  a  correct  meaning, — as  Copernicus 
did  into  the  old  astronomic  formulas.  But  the  bystanders  who  listened 
to  his  discourses,  hearing  the  familiar  terms,  seized  the  familiar  meaning, 
and  erroneously  attributed  it  to  him.  It  is  certain  that  the  Savior  wa^ 
often  misunderstood  and  often  not  understood  at  all.  When  he  dc- 
'^lared  himself  the  Messiah,  the  people  would  have  made  him  a  king  by 
fiirce!  Even  the  apostles  frequently  grossly  failed  to  appreciate  his 
'pint  and  aims,  wrenched  unwarrantable  inferences  from  his  words,  and 
qnarrelled  for  the  precedency  in  his  coming  kingdom  and  for  seats  at 
his  right  hand.  In  numerous  cases  it  is  glaringly  plain  that  his  ideas 
were  far  from  their  conceptions  of  them.  We  have  no  doubt  the  same 
wafi  true  in  many  other  instances  where  it  is  not  so  clear.  He  repeatedly 
reproves  them  for  folly  and  slowness  because  they  did  not  perceive  the 
sense  of  his  instructions.  Perhaps  there  was  a  slight  impatience  in  hin 
tones  when  he  said,  "  How  is  it  that  ye  do  not  understand  that  I  spake 


i  6m  this  diittaietkm  •IBrmed  bj  !>•  Wette,  in  th«  prefhoe  to  his  CbmmeniaUa  dt  MarU  Jau* 
*  "hrUH  KtfiaUnia.  See  slio  Thnni,  Jesas  und  Mine  Apostel  in  Wldenpnich  In  Ansehnng  der 
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it  not  to  you  concerning  bread,  that  ye  should  beware  of  the  leaven  of 
the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Sadducees?"  Jesus  uttered  in  established 
phrases  new  and  profoundly  spiritual  thoughts.  The  apostlefr— educated 
in,  and  full  of,  as  they  evidently  were,  the  dogmas,  prejudices,  and  hopes 
of  their  age  and  land — would  naturally,  to  some  extent,  misapprehend 
his  meaning.  Then,  after  a  tumultuous  interval,  writing  out  his  instruc- 
tions from  memory,  how  perfectly  natural  that  their  own  convictions  and 
sentiments  would  have  a  poweri^il  influence  in  modifying  and  shaping 
the  animus  and  the  verbal  expressions  in  their  reports!  Under  the 
circumstances,  that  we  should  now  possess  the  very  equivalents  of  his 
words  with  strict  literalness,  and  conveying  his  very  intentions  perfectly 
translated  from  the  Arameean  into  the  G-reek  tongue,  would  imply  the 
most  sustained  and  amazing  of  all  miracles.  There  is  nothing  whatever 
that  indicates  any  such  miraculous  intervention.  There  is  nothing  to 
discredit  the  fair  presumption  that  the  writers  were  left  to  their  own 
abilities,  under  the  inspiration  of  an  earnest  consecrating  love  and  truth- 
fulness. And  we  must,  with  due  limitations,  distinguish  between  the 
original  words  and  conscious  meaning  of  the  sublime  Master,  illustrated  by 
the  emphasis  and  discrimination  of  his  looks,  tones,  and  gestures,  and  the 
apprehended  meaning  recorded  long  afterwards,  shaped  and  colored  by 
passing  through  the  minds  and  pens  of  the  sometimes  dissentient  and 
always  imperfect  disciples.  He  once  declared  to  them,  *'  I  have  many 
things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  are  not  able  to  bear  them."  Admitting 
?iis  infallibility,  as  we  may,  yet  asserting  their  fallibility,  as  we  must,  and 
accompanied,  too,  as  his  words  now  are  by  many  very  obscuring  circum- 
stances, it  is  extremely  difficult  to  lay  the  hand  on  discriminated  texts 
and  say,  "  oirrot  ol  Myoi  a^fiOivoi  elai  rov  ^eoif," 

The  Messianic  doctrine  prevalent  among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 
Jesus  appears  to  have  been  built  up  little  by  little,  by  religious  faith, 
national  pride,  and  priestly  desire,  out  of  literal  interpretations  of  figu- 
rative prophecy,  and  Cabalistic  interpretations  of  plain  language,  and 
Rabbinical  traditions  and  speculations,  additionally  corrupted  in  some 
particulars  by  intercourse  with  the  Persians.  Under  all  this  was  a  central 
spiritual  germ  of  a  Divine  promise  and  plan.  A  Messiah  was  really  to 
come.  It  was  in  answering  the  questions,  what  kind  of  a  king  he  was  to 
be,  and  over  what  sort  of  a  kingdom  he  was  to  reign,  that  the  errors  crept 
in.  The  Messianic  conceptions  which  have  come  down  to  us  through  the 
Prophets,  the  Targums,  incidental  allusions  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
Talmud,  and  the  few  other  traditions  and  records  yet  in  existence,  are 
very  diverse  and  sometimes  contradictory.  They  agreed  in  ardently 
looking  for  an  earthly  sovereign  in  the  Messiah,  one  who  would  rise  up 
in  the  line  of  David  and  by  the  power  of  Jehovah  deliver  his  people, 
punish  their  enemies,  subdue  the  world  to  his  sceptre,  and  reign  with 
'^^  dne  auspices  of  beneficence  and  splendor.  They  also  expected  that 
a  portion  of  the  dead  would  rise  from  the  under-world  and  assume 
bodies  again,  to  participate  in  the  triumphs  and  blessings  of  his 
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earihlj  kingdom.  His  personal  reign  in  Judea  was  what  they  usually 
meant  by  the  phrases  "the  kingdom  of  heaven/'  *'the  kingdom  of 
God.''  The  apostles  cherished  these  ideas,  and  expressed  them  in  the 
terms  oonunon  to  their  countrymen.  But  we  cannot  doubt  that  Jesus 
employed  this  and  kindred  language  in  a  purer  and  deeper  sense,  which 
we  most  take  pains  to  distinguish  from  the  early  find  lingering  errors 
associated  with  it. 

Upon  the  threshold  of  our  subject  we  meet  with  predictions  of  a  second 
coming  of  Christ  from  heaven,  with  power  and  glory,  to  sit  on  his  throne 
and  judge  the  world.  The  portentous  imagery  in  which  these  prophecies 
are  clothed  is  taken  from  the  old  prophets ;  and  to  them  we  must  turn  to 
learn  its  usage  and  force.  The  Hebrews  called  any  signal  manifestation 
of  powei^->-especially  any  dreadful  calamity---a  coming  of  the  Lord.  It  was 
a  C9mmg  of  Jehovah  when  his  vengeance  strewed  the  ground  with  the 
oorpses  of  Sennacherib's  host;  when  its  storm  swept  Jerusalem  as  with 
fire,  and  bore  Israel  into  bondage;  when  its  sword  came  down  upon 
Idumea  and  was  bathed  in  blood  upon  £dom.  "  The  day  of  the  Lord" 
h  another  term  of  precisely  similar  import.  It  occurs  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament about  fifteen  times.  In  every  instance  it  means  some  mighty 
manifestation  of  God's  power  in  calamity.  These  occasions  are  pictured 
forth  with  the  most  astounding  figures  of  speech.  Isaiah  describes  the 
approaching  destruction  of  Babylon  in  these  terms: — "  The  stars  of  heaven 
and  the  constellations  thereof  shall  give  no  light;  the  sun  shall  be 
darkened,  the  moon  shall  not  shine,  the  heavens  shall  shake,  and  the 
earth  shall  remove  out  of  her  place  and  be  as  a  frightened  sheep  that 
no  man  taketh  up."  The  Jews  expected  that  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah would  be  preceded  by  many  fearful  woes,  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
would  appear  with  peerless  pomp  and  might.  The  day  of  his  coming 
they  named  emphatically  the  day  of  the  Lord.  Jesus  actually  ap- 
I^eared, — not,  as  they  expected,  a  warrior  travelling  in  the  greatness  of 
his  iitrength,  with  dyed  garments  from  Bozrah,  staining  his  raiment  with 
blood  as  he  trampled  in  the  wine-vat  of  vengeance,  but  the  true  Mes- 
^h,  God's  foreordained  and  anointed  Son,  despised  and  rejected  of  men, 
bringing  good  tidings,  publishing  peace.  It  must  have  been  impossible 
for  the  Jews  to  receive  such  a  Messiah  witliout  explanations.  Those 
few  who  became  converts  apprehended  his  Messianic  language,  at  least 
to  some  eJLtent,  in  the  sense  which  previously  occupied  their  minds.  He 
knew  that  often  he  was  not  understood ;  and  he  frequently  said  to  his 
followers,  *'  Who  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear."  His  disciples  once 
asked  him,  *'  What  shall  be  the  sign  of  thy  coming,  and  of  the  end  of 
the  world?"  He  replied,  substantially,  ''There  shall  be  wars,  famines, 
and  unheard-of  trials;  and  immediately  after  the  sun  shall  be  darkened, 
the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light,  the  stare  shall  fall  from  heaven,  and 
the  powers  of  the  heavens  shall  be  shaken.  Then  shall  they  see  the 
Son  of  Man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  great  power.  And  he 
shall  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory,  and  all  nations  shall  be  gathered 
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before  him,  and  he  shall  separate  them  one  from  another."  That  this 
language  was  understood  by  the  evangelists  and  the  early  Christians,  in 
accordance  with  their  Pharisaic  notions,  as  teaching  literally  a  physical 
reappearance  of  Christ  on  the  earth,  a  resurrection,  and  a  general  judg- 
ment, we  fully  believe.  Those  ideas  were  prevalent  at  the  time,  are 
expressed  in  scores  of  places  in  the  New  Testament,  and  are  the  direct 
strong  assertion  of  the  words  themselves.  But  that  such  was  the  mean- 
ing of  Christ  himself  we  much  more  than  doubt. 

In  the  first  place,  in  his  own  language  m  regard  to  kis  seetmd coming  there 
is  not  the  least  hint  of  a  resurrection  of  the  dead :  the  scene  is  confined 
to  the  living,  and  to  the  earth.  Secondly,  the  figures  which  he  employs  in 
this  connection  are  the  same  as  those  used  by  the  Jewish  prophets  to  de- 
note great  and  signal  events  on  the  earth,  and  may  be  so  taken  here  with- 
out violence  to  the  idiom.  Thirdly,  he  expressly  fixed  the  date  of  the 
events  he  referred  to  within  that  generation ;  and  if,  therefore,  he  spoke 
literally,  he  was  grossly  in  error,  and  his  prophecies  failed  of  fulfilment, — 
a  conclusion  which  we  cannot  adopt.  To  suppose  that  he  partook  in  the 
false,  mechanical  dogmas  of  the  carnal  Jews  would  be  equally  irreconcil- 
able with  the  common  idea  of  his  Divine  inspiration,  and  with  the  pro- 
found penetration  and  spirituality  of  his  own  mind.  He  certainly  used 
much  of  the  phraseology  of  his  contemporary  countrymen,  metaphori- 
cally, to  convey  his  own  purer  thoughts.  We  have  no  doubt  he  did  so 
in  regard  to  the  descriptions  of  his  second  coming.  Let  us  state  in  a 
form  of  paraphrase  what  his  real  instructions  on  this  point  seem  to  us  to 
have  been : — "  You  cannot  believe  that  I  am  the  Messiah,  because  I  do 
not  deliver  you  from  your  oppressors  and  trample  on  the  Gentiles.  Your 
minds  are  clouded  with  errors.  The  Father  hath  sent  me  to  found  the 
kingdom  of  peace  and  righteousness,  and  hath  given  me  all  power  to 
reward  and  punish.  By  my  word  shall  the  nations  of  the  earth  be 
honored  and  blessed,  or  be  overwhelmed  with  fire ;  and  every  man  must 
stand  before  my  judgment-^eat.  The  end  of  the  world  is  at  the  doors. 
The  Mosaic  dispensation  is  about  to  be  closed  in  the  fearful  tribulations 
of  the  day  of  the  Lord,  and  my  dispensation  to  be  set  up.  When  you 
see  Jerusalem  encompassed  with  armies,  know  that  the  day  is  at  hand, 
and  flee  to  the  mountains ;  for  not  one  stone  shall  be  left  upon  another. 
Then  the  power  of  God  will  be  shown  on  my  behalf,  and  the  sign  of  the 
Son  of  Man  be  seen  in  heaven.  My  truths  shall  prevail,  and  shall  be  owned 
as  the  criteria  of  Divine  judgment.  According  to  them,  all  the  righteous 
shall  be  distinguished  as  my  subjects,  and  all  the  iniquitous  shall  be 
separated  from  my  kingdom.  Some  of  those  standing  here  shall  not 
taste  death  till  all  these  things  be  fulfilled.  Then  it  will  be  seen  that  I 
am  the  Messiah,  and  that  through  the  eternal  principles  of  truth  which 
I  have  proclaimed  I  shall  sit  upon  a  throne  of  glory, — ^not  literally,  in 
person,  as  you  thought,  blessing  the  Jews  and  cursing  the  Gentiles,  but 
spiritually,  in  the  truth,  dispensing  joy  to  good  men  and  woe  to  bad  men, 
according  to  their  deserts."    Such  we  believe  to  be  the  meaning  of 
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tlirist's  own  predictions  of  his  second  coming.  He  figuratively  identifies 
liimself  with  his  religion  according  to  that  idiom  by  which  it  is  written, 
"Closes  hath  in  erery  city  them  that  read  him,  being  read  in  the  syna- 
gogues every  Sabbath-day,"  His  figure  of  himself  as  the  universal  judge 
is  a  bold  personification ;  for  he  elsewhere  says,  "  He  that  believeth  in 
me  believeth  not  in  me,  but  in  Him  that  sent  me.''  And  again,  "  He 
that  rejecteth  me,  I  judge  him  not :  the  word  that  I  have  spoken,  that 
.oliall  judge  him."  His  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with  great  power 
and  gloiy  wss  when,  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  old  age  closed 
and  the  new  began,  the  obstacles  to  his  religion  were  removed  and  his 
ihrone  established  on  the  earth.'  The  apostles  undoubtedly  understood 
the  doctrine  differently;  but  that  such  was  his  own  thought  we  conclude, 
because  he  did  sometimes  undeniably  use  figurative  language  in  that  way, 
and  because  the  other  meaning  is  an  error,  not  in  harmony  either  with 
his  character,  his  mind,  or  his  mission. 

This  interpretation  is  so  important  that  it  may  need  to  be  illustrated  and 
confirmed  by  further  instances : — '*  When  the  Son  of  Man  sits  on  the  throne 
of  his  glory,  and  all  nations  are  gathered  before  him,  his  angels  shall 
>ever  the  wicked  from  an^ong  the  just,  and  shall  cast  them  into  a  furnace 
of  fire :  there  shaU  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth."  A  few  such 
picturesque  phrases  have  led  to  the  general  belief  in  a  great  world-judg- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  appointed  time,  after  which  the  condemned  are 
to  be  thrown  into  the  tortures  of  an  unquenchable  world  of  flame.  How 
arbitrary  and  violent  a  conclusion  this  is,  how  unwarranted  and  gross  a 
perversion  of  the  language  of  Christ  it  is,  we  may  easily  see.  The  fact 
that  the  old  prophets  often  described  fearful  misfortimes  and  woes  in 
images  of  clouds  and  flame  and  falling  stars,  and  other  portentous 
symbols,  and  that  this  style  was  therefore  familiar  to  the  Jews,  would 
make  it  very  natural  for  Jesus,  in  foretelling  such  an  event  as  the  coming 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  in  conflagration  and  massacre,  .with  the  irre- 
trievable subversion  of  the  old  dispensation,  to  picture  it  forth  in  a  simi- 
lar way.  Fire  was  to  the  Jews  a  common  emblem  of  calamity  and  de- 
rsstation;  and  judgments  incomparably  less  momentous  than  those 
fathered  about  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  dispersion  of  the  self-boasted 
iaTorites  of  Jehovah  were  often  described  by  the  prophets  in  appalling 
images  of  darkened  planets,  shaking  heavens,  clouds,  fire,  and  blackness. 
Joel,  speaking  of  a  ''day  of  the  Lord,"  when  there  should  be  fiunine 
and  drought,  and  a  horrid  army  of  destroying  insects,  '*  before  whom  a 
fire  devoureth,  and  behind  them  a  flame  bumeth,"  draws  the  scene  in 
these  terrific  colors : — "  The  earth  shall  quake  before  them ;  the  sun  and 
moon  shall  be  dark,  and  the  stars  shall  withdraw  their  shining ;  and  the 
Lord  shaU  utter  his  voice  before  his  terrible  army  of  locusts,  caterpillars, 
and  destroying  worms."  Ezekiel  represents  God  as  saying,  "  The  house 
of  Israel  is  to  me  become  dross;  therefore  I  will  gather  you  into  the  midst 

*  Narton,  SUtement  of  ReaioDi,  Appendix. 
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of  Jerasftlem :  as  they  gather  silver,  brass»  iron,  tin,  and  lead  into  the 
midst  of  the  furnace  to  blow  the  fire  upon  it,  so  will  I  gather  yon,  and 
blow  upon  you  in  the  fire  of  my  wrath,  and  ye  shall  be  melted  in  the 
midst  thereof."  We  read  in  Isaiah,  '*The  Assyrian  shall  fiee,  and  his 
princes  shall  be  afraid,  saith  the  Lord,  whose  fire  is  in  Zion  and  his 
furnace  in  Jerusalem/'  Malachi  also  says,  "  The  day  cometh  that  shall 
bum  as  a  furnace,  and  all  that  do  wickedly  shall  be  stubble,  and  shall 
be  burned  up  root  and  branch.  They  shall  be  trodden  as  ashes  beneath 
the  feet  of  the  righteous."  The  meaning  of  these  passages,  and  of  numy 
other  similar  ones,  is,  in  every  instance,  some  severe  temporal  calamity, 
some  dire  example  of  Jehovah's  retributions  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  Their  authors  never  dreamed  of  teaching  that  there  is  a  place 
of  fire  beyond  the  grave  in  which  the  wicked  dead  shall  be  tormented, 
or  that  the  natural  creation  is  finally  to  be  devoured  by  flame.  It  is 
perfectly  certain  that  not  a  single  text  in  the  Old  Testament  was  meant 
to  teach  any  such  doctrine  as  that.  The  Judgments  shadowed  forth  in 
kindred  metaphors  by  Christ  aro  to  be  understood  in  the  light  of  this 
fact.  Their  meaning  is,  that  all  ui^just,  cruel,  false,  impure  men  shall 
endure  severe  punishments.  This  general  thought  is  fearfully  distinct ; 
but  every  thing  beyond — all  details — are  left  in  utter  obscurity. 

In  the  august  scene  of  the  King  in  judgment,  when  the  sentence  has 
been  pronounced  on  those  at  the  left  hand,  "Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed, 
into  everlasting  fire  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels,"  it  is  written, 
**^and  they  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment."  It  is  obvious  to 
remark  that  the  imagery  of  a  fiery  prison  built  for  Satan  and  the  fallen 
angels,  and  into  which  the  bad  shall  be  finally  doomed,  is  poetical  lan- 
guage, or  language  of  accommodation  to  the  current  notions  of  the  time. 
These  startling  Oriental  figures  are  used  to  wrap  and  convey  the  assertion 
that  the  wicked  shall  be  severely  punished  according  to  their  deserts. 
No  literal  reference  seems  to  be  made  either  to  the  particular  time,  to 
the  special  place,  or  to  the  distinctive  character,  of  the  punishment ;  bnt 
the  mere  fact  is  stated  in  a  manner  to  fill  the  conscience  with  awe  and 
to  stamp  the  practical  lesson  vividly  on  the  memory.  Bat  admitting  the 
clauses  apparently  descriptive  of  the  nature  of  this  retribution  to  be 
metaphorical,  yet  what  shall  we  think  of  its  duration?  Is  it  absolutely 
unending?  There  is  nothing  in  the  record  to  enable  a  candid  inquirer 
to  answer  that  question  decisively.  So  far  as  the  letter  of  Scripture  is 
concerned,  there  are  no  data  to  give  an  indubitable  solution  to  the  pro^ 
blem.  It  is  true  the  word  "everlasting"  is  repeated :  but,  when  impartially 
weighed,  it  seems  a  sudden  rhetorical  expression,  of  indefinite  force,  used 
to  heighten  the  impressiveness  of  a  sublime  dramatic  representation, 
rather  than  a  cautious  philosophical  term  employed  to  convey  an  abstract 
conception.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing  that  Christ's 
mind  was  particularly  directed  to  the  metaphysical  idea  of  endlessness, 
or  to  the  much  more  metaphysical  idea  of  timelessness.  The  presump- 
tive evidence  is  that  he  spoke  popularly.    Had  he  been  charged  to  re- 
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veal  a  doctrine  ao  tremendous^  so  awful,  bo  unutterably  momentous  in 
its  practical  relations,  as  that  of  the  endless  close  of  all  probation  at 
death.  Is  it  oonceiTable  that  he  would  merely  have  couched  it  in  a  few 
figuratiTe  expressions  and  left  it  as  a  matter  of  obscure  inference  and 
unceiiainty?  No:  in  that  case,  he  would  have  iterated  and  reiterated 
it,  defined,  goaided,  illustrated  it,  and  have  left  no  possibility  of  honest 
mistake  or  doubt  of  it. 

The  Greek  word  aUnfut^j — and  the  same  is  true  of  the  corresponding 
Hebrew  word, — translated  "  everlasting"  in  the  English  Bible,  has  not  in 
its  popular  usage  the  rigid  force  of  eternal  duration,  but  varies, — ^is  now 
applied  to  objects  as  evanescent  as  man's  earthly  life,  now  to  ol^jects  as 
lasting  as  eternity.'  Its  power  in  any  given  case  is  to  be  sought  from  the 
context  and  the  reason  of  the  thing.  Isaiah,  having  threatened  the 
unrighteous  nations  that  they  "should  conceive  chaff  and  bring  forth 
stubble,  that  their  own  breath  should  be  fire  to  devour  them,  and  that 
they  should  be  burnt  like  lime,  like  thorns  cut  up  in  the  fire,''  makes 
the  terror-smitten  sinners  and  hypocrites  cry,  "Who  among  us  can  dwell 
in  devouring  fire?  Who  among  us  can  dwell  in  everlasting  burnings?" 
Vet  hie  reference  is  solely  to  an  outward,  temporal  judgment  in  this 
world.  The  Greek  acyective  rendered  "everlasting''  is  etymdogically, 
and  by  univetsal  usage,  a  term  of  duration,  but  indefinite, — ^its  extent  of 
meaning  depending  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  is  predicated.  Therefore, 
when  CSuist  connects  this  word  with  the  punishment  of  the  wicked,  it 
i»  impossible  to  say  with  any  certainty,  judging  from  the  language  itself 
whether  he  implies  that  those  who  die  in  their  sins  are  hopelessly  lost, 
perfectly  irredeemable  forever,  or  not, — ^though  the  probabilities  are  very 
strongly  in  the  latter  direction.  "  Everlasting  punishment"  may  mean, 
in  philosophical  strictness,  a  punishment  absolutely  eternal,  or  may  be  a 
popalar  expression  denoting,  with  general  indefiniteness,  a  very  long 
duration.  Since  in  all  Greek  literature,  sacred  and  pro&ne,  ol^iof  is 
applied  to  things  that  end,  ten  times  as  often  as  it  is  to  things  immortal, 
no  fair  critic  can  assert  positively  that  when  it  is  connected  with  future 
puiuflhment  it  has  the  stringent  meaning  of  metaphysical  endlessness. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  one  has  any  critical  right  to  say  positively  that  in 
cuch  cases  it  has  not  that  meaning.  The  Master  has  not  explained  his 
words  on  this  point,  bat  has  left  them  veiled.  We  can  settle  the  question 
itself  conoeming  the  limitedness  or  the  unlimitedness  of  future  punish- 
ment only  on  other  grounds  than  those  of  textual  criticism, — even  on 
grounds  of  enlightened  reason  postulating  the  cardinal  principles  of 
<  liriatianity  and  of  ethics.  Will  not  the  unimpeded  Spirit  of  Christ  lead 
all  free  nunds  and  loving  hearts  to  one  conclusion  ?  But  that  conclusion 
U  to  be  held  modestly  as  a  trusted  inference,  not  dogmatically  as  a 
received  revelation. 

.ioother  point  in  the  Savior's  teachings  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 

»  8m  Chriirtiaa  Xuminer  fcr  Hudi,  1864,  pp.  a80-99T. 
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portance  to  understand  is  the  sense  in  which  he  used  the  Jewish  phra&ess 
"  Resurrection  of  the  Dead"  and  "  Resurrection  at  the  Last  Day."  The 
Pharisees  looked  for  a  restoration  of  the  righteous  from  their  graves  to  a 
bodily  life.  This  event  they  supposed  would  take  place  at  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Messiah ;  and  the  time  of  his  coming  they  called  *'  the  last 
day."  So  the  Apostle  John  says,  *'  Already  are  there  many  antichrists ; 
whereby  we  know  that  it  is  the  last  time.''  Now,  Jesus  claimed  to  be 
the  Messiahj  clothed  in  his  functions,  though  he  interpreted  those 
functions  as  carrying  an  interior  and  moral,  not  an  outward  and  physical, 
force.  *^  This  is  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me,  that  every  one  which  seeth 
the  Son  and  believeth  on  him  should  have  everlasting  life;  and  I  iirill 
raise  him  up  at  the  last  day."  Again,  when  Martha  told  Jesus  that 
**  she  knew  her  brother  Lazarus  would  rise  again  in  the  resurrection  at 
the  last  day,"  he  replied,  "  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life :  he  that 
believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live ;  and  whosoever 
liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die."  This  utterance  is  surely 
metaphorical ;  for  belief  in  Jesus  does  not  prevent  physical  dissolution. 
The  thoughts  contained  in  the  various  passages  belonging  to  this  subject, 
when  drawn  out,  compared,  and  stated  in  general  terms,  seem  to  us  to  be 
as  follows : — '*  You  suppose  that  in  the  last  day  your  Messiah  will  restore 
the  dead  to  live  again  upon  the  earth.  I  am  the  Messiah,  and  the  last 
days  have  therefore  arrived.  I  am  commissioned  by  the  Father  to  bestow 
eternal  life  upon  all  who  believe  on  me ;  but  not  in  the  manner  you  have 
anticipated.  The  iTue  resurrection  is  not  calling  the  body  from  the 
tomb,  but  opening  the  fountains  of  eternal  life  in  the  soul.  I  am  come 
to  open  the  spiritual  world  to  your  faith.  He  that  believeth  in  me  and 
keepeth  my  conmiandments  has  passed  from  death  unto  life, — ^become 
conscious  that  though  seemingly  he  passes  into  the  grave,  yet  really  h<' 
shall  live  with  God  forever.  The  true  resurrection  is,  to  oome  into  tho 
experience  of  the  truth  that '  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  ihc« 
living ;  for  all  live  unto  him.'  Over  the  soul  that  is  filled  with  such  an 
experience,  death  has  no  power.  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  the  hour  is 
coming,  and  now  is,  when  the  dead,  the  ignorant  and  guilty,  buried  in 
trespasses  and  sins,  shall  hear  these  truths  declared,  and  they  that 
believe  shall  lay  hold  of  the  Ufe  thus  offered  and  be  blessed.  Th€> 
Father  hath  given  me  authority  to  execute  judgment, — ^that  is,  to  lay  down 
the  principles  by  which  men  shall  be  judged  according  to  their  deserts. 
All  mankind  shall  be  judged  in  the  spiritual  state  by  the  spirit  and  pre- 
cepts of  my  religion  as  veritably  as  if  in  their  graves  the  generations  of  the 
dead  heard  my  voice  and  came  forth,  the  good  to  blessedness,  the  evil  to 
misery.  The  judgment  which  is,  as  it  were,  committed  unto  me,  is  not 
really  conmiitted  unto  me,  but  unto  the  truth  which  I  declare ;  for  of 
mine  own  self  I  can  do  nothing."  We  believe  this  paraphrase  expresses 
the  essential  meaning  of  Christ's  own  declarations  concerning  a  resurrec- 
tion and  an  associated  judgment.  Coming  to  bring  from  the  Father  au- 
thenticated tidings  of  immortality,  and  to  reveal  the  laws  of  the  Divine 
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udgment^  he  declared  that  those  who  believed  and  kept  his  words  wero 
•ii^lirered  from  the  terror  of  death,  and,  knowing  that  an  endless  life  of 
Uessednefis  was  awaiting  them,  immediately  entered  upon  its  experience. 
He  did  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  a  bodily  restoration,  but  said,  "  In  the 
re«irrection,"  that  is,  in  the  spiritual  state  succeeding  death,  "  they 
neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels  of  heaven." 
He  did  not  t«ach  the  doctrine  of  a  temporary  sleep  in  the  grave,  but 
»aid  to  the  penitent  thief  on  the  oroas,  *'  This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me 
in  Fandiae:"  instantly  upon  leaving  the  body  their  souls  would  be 
together  in  the  state  of  the  blessed. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  words  of  Jesus  in  relation  to  the  dead  hearing 
his  Toioe  and  coming  forth  must  be  taken  literally ;  for  the  metaphor  is 
of  too  extreme  violence.    But  it  is  in  keeping  with  his  usage.     He  says, 

'Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead.''  It  is  far  less  bold  than  "This  is  my 
Uidj ;  thb  is  my  blood."  It  is  not  nearly  so  strong  as  Paul's  adjuration, 
*'  Awake,  thou  that  sleepest,  and  rise  from  the  dead,  and  Christ  shall  give 
thee  light."  It  is  not  more  daringly  imaginative  than  the  assertion  that 
"  the  heroes  sleeping  in  Marathon's  gory  bed  stirred  in  their  graves  when 
Leonidas  fought  at  Thermopylss ;"  or  than  Christ's  own  words,  '*  If  thou 
hadst  £uth  like  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  thou  couldst  say  to  this  moun- 
tain. Be  thou  cast  into  yonder  sea,  and  it  should  obey  you."  So  one 
oiigbt  say, — 

**  Whsre'er  the  gospel  oomat, 
It  tpnadi  diTiner  light; 
It  calls  dead  flinnera  flx>m  their  tombs 
And  glTes  the  blind  their  eight." 

And  in  the  latter  da3rs,  when  it  has  done  its  work,  and  the  glorious 
mesiureof  human  redemption  is  full,  liberty,  intelligence,  and  love  shall 
t»UQd  hand  in  hand  on  the  mountain-summits  and  raise  up  the  long 
generations  of  the  dead  to  behold  the  completed  fruits  of  their  toils. 
In  this  figurative  moral  sense  Jesus  probably  spoke  when  he  said,  "  Thou 
shalt  be  recompensed  at  the  resurrection  of  the  just."  He  referred 
fimpiy  to  the  rewards  of  the  virtuous  in  the  state  beyond  the  grave. 
The  phraseology  in  which  he  clothed  the  thought  he  accommodatingly 
adopted  from  the  current  speech  of  the  Pharisees.  They  unquestionably 
iDeant  by  it  the  group  of  notions  contained  in  their  dogma  of  the 
^tined  physical  restoration  of  the  dead  from  their  sepulchres  at  the 
^drent  of  the  Messiah.  And  it  seems  perfectly  plain  to  us,  on  an  im- 
fartial  study  of  the  record,  that  the  evangelist,  in  reporting  his  words, 
took  the  Pharisaic  dogma,  and  not  merely  the  Christian  truth,  with 
them.  But  that  Jesus  himself  modified  and  spiritualized  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase  when  he  employed  it,  even  as  he  did  the  other  contem- 
poraneous language  descriptive  of  the  Messianic  ofi&ces  and  times,  W(> 
<^onelade  for  two  reasons.  First,  he  certainly  did  often  use  language  in 
that  spiritual  way,  dressing  in  bold  metaphors  moral  thoughts  of  inspired 
insight  and  truth.    Secondly,  the  moral  doctrine  is  the  only  one  that  is 
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true,  or  that  is  in  keeping  with  his  penetnttire  thought.  The  notion  of 
a  physical  resurrection  is  an  error  borrowed  most  likely  from  the  Per- 
sians by  the  Pharisees,  and  not  belonging  to  the  easentiid  elements  of 
Christianity.  The  notion  being  prevalent  at  the  time  in  Judea,  and 
being  usually  expressed  in  certain  appropriated  phrases,  when  Christ 
used  those  phrases  in  a  true  spiritual  sense  the  apostles  would  naturally 
apprehend  from  them  the  carnal  meaning  which  already  filled  their 
minds  in  common  with  the  minds  of  their  countrymen. 

The  word  Hades,  translated  in  the  English  New  Testament  by  the  word 
"  hell/'  a  word  of  nearly  the  same  etymological  force,  but  now  conveying  a 
quite  different  meaning,  occurs  in  the  discourses  of  Jesus  only  three 
several  times.  The  other  instances  of  its  use  are  repetitions  or  parallels. 
First,  "  And  thou,  Capernaum,  which  art  exalted  to  heaven,  shalt  be 
brought  down  to  the  under-world ;"  that  is,  the  great  and  proud  city 
shall  become  powerless,  a  heap  of  ruins.  Second,  "  Upon  this  rock  I 
will  found  my  Church,  and  the  gates  of  the  under-world  shall  not  pre- 
vail against  it ;"  that  is,  the  powers  of  darkness,  the  opposition  of  the 
wicked,  the  strength  of  evil,  shall  not  destroy  my  religion ;  in  spite  of 
them  it  shall  assert  its  organization  and  overcome  all  obstacles. 

The  remaining  example  of  the  Savior's  use  of  this  word  is  in  the 
parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus.  The  rich  num  is  described,  after  death, 
as  suffering  in  the  under-world.  Seeing  the  beggar  afar  off  in  Abraham's 
bosom,  he  cries,  "  Father  Abraham,  pity  me,  and  send  Lazarus,  that  he 
may  dip  the  tip  of  his  finger  in  water  and  cool  my  tongue ;  for  I  am 
tormented  in  this  flame."  Well-known  fancies  and  opinions  are  here 
wrought  up  in  scenic  form  to  convey  certain  moral  impressions.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  implied  division  of  the  under-world  into  two  parts, 
with  a  gulf  between  them,  corresponds  to  the  common  Gentile  notion  of 
an  Elysian  region  of  delightftil  meadows  for  the  good  and  a  Tartarean 
region  of  blackness  and  fire  for  the  bad,  both  included  in  one  subterra- 
nean kingdom,  but  divided  by  an  interval.^ 

The  dramatic  details  of  the  account — Lazarus  being  borne  into  bliss  by 
angels.  Dives  asking  to  have  a  messenger  sent  fh>m  bale  to  warn  his 
surviving  brothers — ^rest  on  opinions  afloat  among  the  Jews  of  that  age, 
derived  from  the  Persian  theology.  Zoroaster  prays,  "  When  I  shall  die, 
let  Aban  and  Bahman  carry  me  to  the  bosom  of  joy."*  And  it  was  a 
common  belief  among  the  Persians  that  souls  were  at  seasons  permitted 
to  leave  purgatory  and  visit  their  relatives  on  earth.*  It  is  evident  that 
the  narrative  before  us  is  not  a  history  to  be  literally  construed,  but  a 
parable  to  be  carefully  analyzed.    The  imagery  and  the  particulars  are 

«  See  eoploQfl  illustrations  by  RoeenmUlIer,  in  Luc.  cap.  xvi.  22,  23. 

**  Hie  loena  mtt  partes  ubi  se  via  flndit  in  ambas : 

Dcxtera,  qiue  Ditis  nia(td  sub  moenia  tandit ; 

Hie  iter  £Iy8inm  nobis :  at  lasra  malorum 

Exercrt  poenas,  et  ad  impia  Tartara  mittit.** 
»  Bbode,  Heillga  Saso  des  Zandvolk^  a.  408.  •  lUd.  a.  410. 
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tri  be  Ltid  aside,  and  the  central  thoughts  to  be  drawn  forth.  Take  the 
vonfe  lilerallf, — that  the  rich  man's  immaterial  sonl,  writhing  in  flames, 
vshed  the  tip  of  a  finger  dipped  in  water  to  cool  his  tongue, — and  they 
ire  ridicaloas.  Take  them  figuratively,  as  a  type  of  unknown  spiritual 
iDcnsh,  and  they  are  awful.  Besides,  had  Christ  intended  to  teach  the 
dcftrine  of  a  local  burning  hell,  he  surely  would  have  enunciated  it  in 
filain  words,  with  solemn  iteration  and  explanatory  amplifications,  instead 
f^f  merely  insinuating  it  incidentally,  in  metaphorical  terms,  in  a  pro- 
fessed parable.  The  sense  of  the  parable  is,  that  the  formal  distinctions 
<>f  this  world  will  have  no  influence  in  the  allotments  of  the  future  state, 
>«t  will  often  be  reversed  there ;  that  a  righteous  Providence,  knowing 
ereiy  thing  here,  rules  hereafter,  and  will  dispense  compensating  justice 
to  all ;  that  men  should  not  wait  for  a  herald  to  rise  from  the  dead  to 
vim  them,  bat  should  heed  the  instructions  they  already  have,  and  so 
lire  in  the  life  that  now  is,  as  to  avoid  a  miserable  condemnation,  and 
fecure  a  blessed  acceptance,  in  the  life  that  is  to  come.  By  inculcating 
these  truths  in  a  striking  manner,  through  the  aid  of  a  parable  based  on 
tlie  ftmiliar  poetical  conceptions  of  the  future  world  and  its  scenery, 
'1iri$t  no  more  endorses  those  conceptions  than  by  using  the  Messianic 
F<luwe8  of  the  Jews  he  approves  the  false  carnal  views  which  they  joined 
^h  that  language.  To  interpret  the  parable  literally,  then,  and  suppose 
it  meant  to  teach  the  actual  existence  of  a  located  hell  of  fire  for  sinners 
after  death,  is  to  disregard  the  proprieties  of  criticism. 

*" Gehenna,"  or  the  equivalent  phrase,  "Gehenna  of  fire,''  unfortu- 
atelr  translated  into  our  tongue  by  the  word  '*  hell,"  is  to  be  found  in 
the  teachings  of  Christ  in  only  five  independent  instances,  each  of  which, 
^er  tracing  the  original  Jewish  usage  of  the  term,  we  will  briefly 
"mnine.  Gdbenna,  or  the  Vale  of  Hinnom,  is  derived  from  two  Hebrew 
^rords,  the  first  meaning  a  vale,  the  second  being  the  name  of  its  owner. 
The  pJace  thus  called  was  the  eastern  part  of  the  beautifid  valley  that 
fcrms  the  southern  boundary  of  Jerusalem.  Here  Moloch,  the  horrid 
idol-god  worshipped  by  the  Ammonites,  and  by  the  Israelites  during 
their  idolatroas  lapses,  was  set  up.  This  monstrous  idol  had  the  head  of 
vt  ox  and  the  body  of  a  man.  It  was  hollow ;  and,  being  filled  with  fire, 
children  were  laid  in  its  arms  and  devoured  alive  by  the  heat.  This  ex- 
pitins  the  terrific  demmciations  uttered  by  the  prophets  against  those 
vho  made  their  children  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch.  The  spot  was 
vxDQtimes  entitled  Tophet, — a  place  of  abhorrence;  its  name  being 
'ierired,  as  some  think,  from  a  word  meaning  to  vomit  with  loathing,  or, 
^^  others  suppose,  from  a  word  signifying  drum,  because  drums  were 
^^^«ten  to  drown  the  shrieks  of  the  burning  children.  After  these 
horrible  rites  were  abolished  by  Josiah,  the  place  became  an  utter  abomina- 
^.  All  filth,  the  oflSil  of  the  city,  the  carcasses  of  beasts,  the  bodies 
^•f  executed  criminals,  were  cast  indiscriminately  into  Gehenna.  Ilres 
*ere  kept  constantly  burning  to  prevent  the  infection  of  the  atmosphere 
^^^om  the  pQtrifying  mass.    Worms  were  to  be  seen  preying  on  the  relics. 
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The  primary  meaning,  then,  of  Qehenna,  is  a  valley  outside  of  Jerusalem, 
a  place  of  corruption  and  fire,  only  to  be  thought  of  with  execration  and 
shuddering. 

Now,  it  was  not  only  in  keeping  with  Oriental  rhetoric,  but  also  natural 
in  itself,  that  figures  of  speech  should  be  taken  from  these  obvious  ami 
dreadful  facts  to  symbolize  any  dire  evil.  For  example,  how  naturally 
might  a  Jew,  speaking  of  some  foul  wretch,  and  standing,  perha])s. 
within  sight  of  the  place,  exclaim,  "  He  deserves  to  be  hurled  into  the 
fires  of  Gehenna !"  So  the  term  would  gradually  become  an  accepted 
emblem  of  abominable  punishment.  Such  was  the  fact ;  and  this  gives 
a  perspicuous  meaning  to  the  word  without  supposing  it  to  imply  a  fier>' 
prison-house  of  anguish  in  the  future  world.  Isaiah  threatens  the  King 
of  Assyria  with  ruin  in  these  terms : — "  Tophet  is  ordained  of  old,  and 
prepared  for  the  king :  it  is  made  deep  and  large ;  the  pile  thereof  is 
fire  and  much  wood ;  the  breath  of  Jehovah,  like  a  stream  of  brimstone, 
doth  kindle  it.''  The  prophet  thus  portrays,  with  the  dread  imagery  of 
Gehenna,  approaching  disaster  and  overthrow.  A  thorough  study  of 
the  Old  Testament  shows  that  the  Jews,  during  the  period  which  it 
covers,  did  not  believe  in  future  rewards  and  punishments,  but  expected 
that  all  souls  without  discrimination  would  pass  their  shadowy  dream- 
lives  in  the  silence  of  Sheol.  Betw^een  the  termination  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment history  and  the  commencement  of  the  New,  various  forms  of  the 
doctrine  of  future  retribution  had  been  introduced  or  developed  among 
the  Jews.  But  during  this  period  few,  if  any,  decisive  instances  can  be 
found  in  which  the  image  of  penal  fire  is  connected  with  the  future 
state.  On  the  contrary,  "darkness,"  "gloom,"  "blackness,"  "profound 
and  perpetual  night,"  are  the  terms  employed  to  characterize  the  abode 
and  fate  of  the  wicked.  Josephus  says  that,  in  the  faith  of  the  Pharisees, 
"  the  worst  criminals  were  banished  to  the  darkest  part  of  the  under^ 
world."  Philo  represents  the  depraved  and  condemned  as  "  groping  m 
the  lowest  and  darkest  part  of  the  creation."  The  word  Gehenna  is 
rarely  found  in  the  literature  of  this  time-,  and  when  it  is  it  commonly 
seems  to  be  used  either  simply  to  denote  the  detestable  Vale  of  Hinnom, 
or  else  plainly  as  a  general  symbol  of  calamity  and  horror,  as  in  the  elder 
prophets. 

But  in  some  of  the  Targums,  or  Chaldee  paraphrases  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,— especially  in  the  Targimi  of  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel, — ^we  meet 
repeated  applications  of  the  word  Gehenna  to  signify  a  punishment  by 
fire  in  the  future  state.^  This  is  a  fact  about  which  there  can  be  no 
question.  And  to  the  documents  showing  such  a  usage  of  the  word, 
the  best  scholars  are  pretty  well  agreed  in  assigning  a  date  as  early  a^ 
the  days  of  Christ.  The  evidence  afforded  by  these  Targums,  together 
with  the  marked  application  of  the  term  by  Jesus  himself,  and  tbe 
similar  general  use  of   it  immediately  after  both  by  Christians  and 

7  GeflCDiufi,  Hebrev  Tbenuriu,  Ge  IliiuKnn* 
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.'ews,  render  it  not  improbable  that  Gehenna  was  known  to  the  contem- 
poraries of  the  Savior  as  the  metaphorical  name  of  hell,  a  region  of  fire. 
in  the  under-world,  where  the  reprobate  were  supposed  to  be  punished 
After  death.  But  admitting  that,  before  Christ  began  to  teach,  the  Jews 
had  modified  their  early  conception  of  the  under-world  as  the  silent  and 
M>mbre  abode  of  all  the  dead  in  common,  and  had  divided  it  into  two 
parts,  one  where  the  wicked  suffer,  called  Gehenna,  one  where  the 
righteouB  rest,  called  Paradise,  still,  that  modification  having  been  bor- . 
rowed,  as  is  historically  evident,  from  the  Gentiles,  or,  if  developed 
among  themselves,  at  all  events  unconnected  with  revelation,  of  course 
<linstianity  is  not  involved  with  the  truth  or  falsity  of  it, — ^is  not  respon- 
Rble  for  it.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  Jesus  gave  precisely  the 
same  meaning  to  the  word  Gehenna  that  his  contemporaries  or  successors 
did.  He  may  have  used  it  in  a  modified  emblematic  sense,  as  he  did 
many  other  current  terms.  In  studying  his  language,  we  should  espe- 
^^ially  free  our  minds  both  from  the  tyranny  of  pre-Christian  notions  and 
dogmas  and  from  the  associations  and  influences  of  modem  creeds,  and 
<eek  to  interpret  it  in  the  light  of  his  own  instructions  and  in  the  spirit 
of  his  own  mind. 

We  will  now  examine  the  cases  in  which  Christ  uses  the  term  Gehenna, 
and  ask  what  it  means. 

Firet:  "Whosoever  shall  say  to  his  brother.  Thou  vile  wretch  I  shall 
be  in  danger  of  the  fiery  Gehenna."  Interpret  this  literally,  and  it 
teaches  that  whosoever  calls  his  brother  a  wicked  apostate  is  in  danger 
of  being  thrown  into  the  filthy  flames  in  the  Yale  of  Hinnom.  But  no 
one  supposes  that  such  was  its  meaning.  Jesus  would  say,  as  we  under- 
»tand  him,  "  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil,  the  law ;  to  show 
bow  at  the  culmination  of  the  old  dispensation  a  higher  and  stricter 
noe  opens.  I  say  unto  you,  that,  unless  your  righteousness  exceeds  that 
of  the  Pharisees,  you  cannot  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  condi- 
tions of  acceptance  under  the  new  order  are  far  more  profound  and 
difficult  than  under  the  old.  That  said.  Whosoever  commits  murder 
»hall  be  exposed  to  legal  punishment  from  the  public  tribunal.  This 
nays.  An  invisible  inward  punishment,  as  much  to  be  dreaded  as  the  judg- 
ments of  the  Sanhedrim,  shall  be  inflicted  upon  those  who  harbor  the 
secret  passions  that  lead  to  crime ;  whosoever,  out  of  an  angry  heart,  in- 
^ts  his  brother,  shall  be  exposed  to  spiritual  retributions  typified  by  the 
horrors  of  yon  fiaming  valley.  They  of  old  time  took  cognizance  of  out- 
vard  crunes  by  outward  penalties.  I  take  cognizance  of  inward  sins 
by  inward  returns  more  sure  and  more  fearful." 

Second :  "  If  thy  right  eye  be  a  source  of  temptation  to  thee,  pluck  it 
out  and  fling  it  away ;  for  it  is  better  for  thee  that  one  of  thy  members 
perish  than  that  thy  whole  body  should  be  cast  into  Gehenna."  Give 
these  words  a  literal  interpretation,  and  they  mean,  "  If  your  eyes  or 
Toor  hands  are  the  occasions  of  crime, — ^if  they  tempt  you  to  commit 
offiBoces  which  wUl  expose  you  to  public  execution,  to  the  ignominy  and 
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torture  heaped  upon  felons  put  to  a  shameful  death  and  then  flung 
among  the  burning  filth  of  Gehenna, — ^pluck  them  out,  cut  them  off 
betimes,  and  save  yourself  from  such  a  frightful  end ;  for  it  is  better  to 
live  even  thus  maimed  than,  having  a  whole  body,  to  be  put  to  a  violent 
death/'  No  one  can  suppose  that  Jesus  meant  to  eonvey  such  an  idea 
as  that  when  he  uttered  these  words.  We  must,  then,  attribute  a  deeper, 
An  exclusively  moral,  significance  to  the  passage.  It  means,  "If  you 
have  some  bosom  sin,  to  deny  and  root  out  which  is  like  tearing  out  an 
eye  or  cutting  off  a  hand,  pause  not,  but  overcome  and  destroy  it  imme- 
diately, at  whatever  cost  of  effort  and  suffering ;  for  it  is  better  to  endure 
the  pain  of  fighting  and  smothering  a  bad  passion  than  to  submit  to  it 
and  allow  it  to  rule  until  it  acquires  complete  control  over  you,  pervades 
your  whole  nature  with  its  miserable  unrest,  and  brings  you  at  last  into  a 
state  of  woe  of  which  Gehenna  and  its  dreadful  associations  are  a  fit 
emblem/'  A  verse  spoken,  according  to  Mark,  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  present  passage,  confirms  the  figurative  sense  we  havcAttributed 
to  it: — "Whosoever  shall  cause  one  of  these  little  ones  that  believe  in  me 
to  &11,  it  were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  around  his 
neck  and  he  were  plunged  into  the  midst  of  the  sea  ;**  that  is,  in  literal 
terms,  a  man  had  better  meet  a  great  calamity,  even  the  loss  of  life,  than 
commit  a  foul  crime  and  thus  bring  the  woe  of  guilt  upon  his  soul. 

The  phrase,  "  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  their  fire  is  not  quenched,"  is 
a  part  of  the  imagery  naturally  suggested  by  the  scene  in  the  Valley  of 
Hinnom,  and  was  used  to  give  greater  vividness  and  force  to  the  moral 
impression  of  the  discourse.  By  an  interpretation  resulting  either  from 
prejudice  or  ignorance,  it  is  generally  held  to  teach  the  doctrine  of 
literal  fire-torments  enduring  forever.  It  is  a  direct  quotation  from  a 
passage  in  Isaiah  which  signifies  that,  in  a  glorious  age  to  come,  Jehovali 
will  cause  his  worshippers  to  go  forth  from  new  moon  to  new  moon  and 
look  upon  the  carcasses  of  the  wicked,  and  see  them  devoured  by  fire 
which  shall  not  be  quenched  and  gnawed  by  worms  which  shall  not  die, 
until  the  last  relics  of  them  are  destroyed. 

Third:  "Fear  not  them  that  kill  the  body  but  are  notable  to  kill  the 
soul ;  but  rather  fear  Him  who  is  able  to  destroy  both  soul  and  body  in 
Gehenna."  A  similar  use  of  figurative  language,  in  a  still  bolder  man- 
ner, is  found  in  Isaiah.  Intending  to  say  nothing  more  than  that 
Assyria  should  be  overthrown  and  crushed,  the  prophet  bursts  out, 
"  Under  the  glory  of  the  King  of  Assyria  Jehovah  shall  kindle  a  burning 
like  the  burning  of  a  fire ;  and  it  shall  bum  and  devour  his  thorns  and 
his  briers  in  one  day,  and  shall  consume  the  glory  of  his  forest  and  of 
his  fruitful  field,  both  £Oul  and  body."  Reading  the  whole  passage  in 
Matthew  with  a  single  eye,  its  meaning  will  be  apparent.  We  may 
paraphrase  it  thus.  Jesus  says  to  his  disciples,  "  You  are  now  going 
forth  to  preach  the  gospel.  My  religion  and  its  destinies  are  intrusteil 
to  your  hands.  As  you  go  from  place  to  place,  be  on  your  guard ; 
for  they  will  persecute  you,  and  scourge  you,  and  deliver  you  up  to 
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detth.  But  fear  them  not.  It  is  enough  for  the  disciple  that  he  be  as 
iiis  master;  and  if  they  have  done  so  unto  me,  how  much  more  shall 
they  unto  you  I  Do  not,  through  fear  of  hostile  men,  who  can  only  kill 
your  bodies  and  are  not  able  in  any  wise  to  iiijure  your  souls,  shrink 
from  danger  and  prove  recreant  to  the  momentous  duties  imposed  upon 
you ;  but  be  inspired  to  proclaim  the  principles  of  the  heavenly  kingdom 
with  earnestness  and  courage,  in  the  face  of  all  perils,  by  fearing  God, — 
him  who  is  able  to  plunge  both  your  souls  and  your  bodies  in  abomina- 
tion and  agony, — ^him  who,  if  you  prove  unfaithful  and  become  slothful 
servants  or  wicked  traitors,  will  leave  your  bodies  to  a  violent  death 
and  after  that  your  souls  to  bitter  shame  and  anguish.  Fear  not  the 
temporal,  physical  power  of  your  enemies,  to  be  turned  from  your  work 
by  it ;  but  rather  fear  the  eternal,  spiritual  power  of  your  Grod,  to  be  made 
fiiithful  by  it." 

Fourth:  ''Woe  unto  you.  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites!  for  ye 
compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte;  and,  when  he  is  made,  ye 
make  him  twofold  more  a  child  of  Gehenna  than  yourselves.''  That  is, 
'*  Ye  make  him  twice  as  bad  as  yourselves  in  hypocrisy,  bigotry,  extor- 
tion, impurity,  and  malice, — a  subject  of  double  guilt  and  of  double  retri- 
bution." 

Finally,  Jesus  exclaims  to  the  children  of  those  who  killed  the  pro- 
pheU,  "  Serpents,  brood  of  vipers  I  how  can  ye  escape  the  condemnation 
uf  Gehenna?"  That  is  to  say,  '*  Venomous  creatures,  bad  men!  you  de- 
serve the  fate  of  the  worst  crinixinals ;  you  are  worthy  of  the  polluted 
fires  of  Gehenna ;  your  vices  will  surely  be  followed  by  condign  punish- 
ment: how  can  such  depravity  escape  the  severest  retributions?" 

These  five  are  all  the  distinct  instances  in  which  Jesus  uses  the  word 
•iehenna.  It  is  plain  that  he  always  uses  the  word  metaphorically.  We 
therefore  conclude  that  Chrbtianity,  correctly  understood,  never  implies 
that  eternal  fire  awaits  sinners  in  the  future  world,  but  that  moral  re- 
tributions, according  to  their  deeds,  are  the  portion  of  all  men  here  and 
hereafter.  There  is  no  more  reason  to  suppose  that  essential  Christianity 
eontains  the  doctrine  of  a  fiery  infernal  world  than  there  is  to  suppose 
chat  it  really  means  to  declare  that  God  is  a  growing  mass  of  flame,  when 
it  says,  **Our  God  is  a  consuming  fire."  We  must  remember  the  meta- 
pboricai  character  of  much  scriptural  language.  Wickedness  is  a  fire, 
in  that  it  preys  upon  men  and  draws  down  the  displeasure  of  the 
Almighty,  and  consumes  them.  As  Isaiah  writes,  *'  Wickedness  burneth 
V'  the  fire,  the  anger  of  Jehovah  darkens  the  land,  and  the  people 
sliall  be  the  food  of  the  fire."  And  James  declares  to  proud  extoi^ 
tkoners,  "  The  rust  of  your  cankered  gold  and  silver  shall  eat  your  flesii 
Si^  it  were  fire." 

When  Jesu^  says,  "  It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
;n  the  day  of  judgment  than  for  that  city"  which  will  not  listen  to  the 
preaching  of  my  kingdom,  but  drives  my  disciples  away,  he  uses  a 
familiar  Ggare  to  signify  that  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  would  at  such  a  call 
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have  repented  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  The  gailt  of  Chorazin  and  Betfa- 
saida  was,  therefore,  more  hardened  than  theirs,  and  should  reeeive  a 
severer  punishment ;  or,  making  allowance  for  the  natural  exaggeration 
of  this  kind  of  language,  he  means,  That  city  whose  iniquities  and  soom- 
ful  unbelief  lead  it  to  reject  my  kingdom  when  it  is  proffered  shall  U* 
brought  to  judgment  and  be  overwhelmed  with  avenging  calamities. 
Two  parallel  illustrations  of  this  image  are  given  us  by  the  old  prophet^. 
Isaiah  says,  "  Babylon  shall  be  as  when  God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah/' And  Jeremiah  oomplains,  "The  punishment  of  Jerusalem  is 
greater  than  the  punishment  of  Sodom/'  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that 
8uch  passages  should  ever  have  been  thought  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  » 
final,  universal  judgment<iay  breaking  on  the  world  in  fire. 

The  subject  of  our  Lord's  teachings  in  regard  to  the  punishment  of  ihf^ 
wicked  is  included  in  two  classes  of  texts,  and  may  be  summed  up  in  & 
few  words.  One  class  of  texts  relate  to  the  visible  establishment  of 
Christianity  as  the  true  religion,  the  Divine  law,  at  the  destruction  of  the 
Jewish  power,  and  to  the  frightful  woes  which  should  then  fall  upon  the 
murderers  of  Christ,  the  bitter  enemies  of  his  cause.  All  these  things 
were  to  come  upon  that  generation, — ^were  to  happen  before  some  of  them 
then  standing  there  tasted  death.  The  other  class  of  texts — and  they  art* 
by  far  the  more  numerous — signify  that  the  kingdom  of  Truth  is  now  re- 
vealed and  set  up ;  that  all  men  are  bound  to  accept  and  obey  it  with 
reverence  and  love,  and  thus  become  its  blessed  subjects,  the  happy  and 
immortal  children  of  God ;  that  those  who  spurn  its  offers,  break  its 
laws,  and  violate  its  pure  spirit  shall  be  punished,  inevitably  and  fear- 
fully, by  moral  retributions  proportioned  to  the  degrees  of  their  guilt. 
Chnst  does  not  teach  that  the  good  are  immortal  and  that  the  bad  shall 
be  annihilated,  but  that  all  alike,  both  the  just  and  the  unjust^  enter 
the  spiritual  world.  He  does  not  teach  that  the  bad  shall  be  eternally 
miserable,  cut  off  from  all  possibility  of  amendment,  but  simply  that  they 
shall  be  justly  judged.  He  makes  no  definitive  reference  to  duration, 
but  leaves  us  at  liberty,  peering  into  the  gloom  as  best  we  can,  to  sup- 
pose, if  we  think  it  most  reasonable,  that  the  conditions  of  our  spiritual 
nature  are  the  same  in  the  future  as  now,  and  therefore  that  the  wicked 
may  go  on  in  evil  hereafter,  or,  if  they  will,  all  turn  to  righteousness, 
and  the  universe  finally  become  as  one  sea  of  holiness  and  as  one  flood 
of  praise. 

Another  portion  of  Christ's  doctrine  of  the  ftiture  lif^  hinges  on  the 
phrase  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  Much  is  implied  in  this  term  and  its 
accompaniments,  and  may  be  drawn  out  by  answering  the  questions.  What 
is  heaven?  Who  are  citizens  of,  and  who  are  aliens  from,  Uie  kingdom 
of  God?  Let  us  first  examine  the  subordinate  meanings  and  shades  of 
meaning  with  which  the  Savior  sometimes  uses  these  phrases. 

'*Ye  shall  see  heaven  open  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending  an<i 
descending  upon  the  Son  of  Man."  No  confirmation  of  the  literal  sense 
of  this  that  is  afibi*ded  by  any  incident  found  in  the  Gospels.    There  is 
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efeiy  raMon  for  sapposing  that  he  meant  by  it,  **  There  shall  be  open 
manifestations  of  supernatural  power  and  favor  bestowed  upon  me  bjr  God, 
— evidenl  signs  of  direct  communications  between  us."  His  Divine  works 
and  instructions  justified  the  statement.  The  word  "  heaven"  as  here 
laed,  then,  does  not  mean  any  particular  place,  but  means  the  approving 
pcesenoe  of  God.  The  instincts  and  natural  language  of  man  prompt  us 
to  consider  ol^ects  of  reverence  as  above  us.  We  kneel  below  them. 
The  splendor,  mystery,  infinity,  of  the  starry  regions  help  on  the  delusion. 
But  sorely  no  one  possessing  clear  spiritual  perceptions  will  think  the 
literal  facts  in  the  case  must  correspond  to  this, — that  God  must  dwell  in 
s  place  overhead  called  heaven.    He  is  an  Omnipresence. 

^  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile  you  and  pei-secute  you  for  my 
<«ke:  rejoice,  for  great  is  your  reward  in  heaven."  This  passage  probably 
means,  "  In  the  midst  of  tribulation  be  exceeding  glad ;  because  you  shall 
be  abundantly  rewarded  in  a  future  state  for  all  your  present  sufiPerings 
in  my  cause/'  In  that  case,  heaven  signifies  the  spiritual  world,  and  does 
QOt  involve  reference  to  any  precisely-located  spot.  Or  it  may  mean,  **  Be 
sot  disheartened  by  insults  and  persecutions  met  in  the  cause  of  God ; 
hr  you  shall  be  greatly  blessed  in  your  inward  life :  the  approval  of  con- 
science, the  immortal  love  and  pity  of  God,  shall  be  yours:  the  more  you 
are  hated  and  abused  by  men  unjustly,  the  closer  and  sweeter  shxdl  be 
joar  communion  with  God."  In  that  case,  heaven  signifies  fellowship 
vith  the  Father,  and  is  independent  of  any  particular  time  or  place. 

"Oar  Father,  who  art  in  heaven."  Jesus  was  not  the  author  of  this 
lentence.  It  was  a  part  of  the  Rabbinical  synagogue-service,  and  was 
based  apon  the  Hebrew  conception  of  God  as  having  his  abode  in  an 
especial  sense  over  the  firmament.  The  Savior  uses  it  as  the  language 
of  accommodation,  as  is  evident  from  his  conversation  with  the  woman 
of  Samaria ;  for  he  told  her  that  no  exclusive  spot  was  an  acceptable 
pUoe  of  worship,  since  "  God  is  a  Spirit ;  and  they  that  worship  him  must 
worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  No  one  who  comprehends  the 
meaning  of  the  words  can  suppose  that  the  Infinite  Spirit  occupies  a  oon- 
tined  local  habitation*  and  that  men  must  literally  journey  there  to  be 
with  him  after  death.  Wherever  they  may  be  now,  they  are  away  from 
him  or  with  him,  according  to  their  characters.  After  death  they  are 
more  banished  from  him  or  more  immediately  with  him,  instantly, 
wherever  they  are,  according  to  the  spirit  they  are  of. 

^  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  on  earth,  but  in  heaven."  In 
other  words.  Be  not  absorbed  in  efibrts  to  accumulate  hoards  of  gold  and 
iilver,  and  to  get  houses  and  lands,  which  will  soon  pass  away ;  but  rather 
labor  to  acquire  heavenly  treasures, — ^wisdom,  love,  purity,  and  faith, — 
which  will  never  pass  from  your  possession  nor  cease  from  your  eiyoy- 
meni. 

*'  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.  And  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for 
jrou,  I  wiU  come  again  and  receive  you  unto  myself,  that  where  I  nn\ 
there  ye  may  be  also."  To  understand  this  text,  we  must  carefully  study 
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the  whole  four  chapters  of  the  connection  in  which  it  stands.  Thej 
abound  in  bold  symbols.  An  instance  of  this  is  seen  where  Jesus,  haying 
washed  his  disciples'  feet,  says  to  them,  "  Ye  are  clean,  but  not  all.  For 
he  knew  who  should  betray  him.  Therefore  said  he,  Ye  are  not  all 
clean."  The  actual  meaning  of  the  passage  before  us  may  be  illustrated 
by  a  short  paraphrase  of  it  with  the  context: — "  Let  not  your  hearts  be 
troubled  by  the  thought  that  I  must  die  and  be  removed  from  yon;  for 
there  are  other  states  of  being  besides  this  earthly  life.  When  they 
crucify  me,  as  I  have  said  to  you  before,  I  shall  not  perish,  but  shall  pass 
into  a  higher  state  of  existence  with  my  Father.  Whither  I  go  ye  know, 
and  the  way  ye  know:  my  Father  is  the  end,  and  the  truths  that  I  have 
declared  point  out  the  way.  If  ye  loved  me,  ye  would  r^oice  because 
I  say  that  I  go  to  the  Father.  And  if  I  go  to  him, — ^if,  when  they  have 
put  me  to  death,  I  pass  into  an  unseen  state  of  blessedness  and  glory, 
(as  I  prophesy  unto  you  that  I  shall,) — I  will  reveal  myself  unto  you  agun, 
and  tell  you.  I  go  before  you  as  a  pioneer,  and  will  surely  come 
back  and  confirm,  with  irresistible  evidence,  the  reality  of  what  I  have 
already  told  you.  Therefore,  trouble  not  your  hearts,  but  be  of  good 
cheer." 

"There  is  joy. in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  Qod  over  one  sinner 
that  repenteth."  The  sentiment  of  this  Divine  declaration  simply  im- 
plies that  all  good  beings  sympathize  with  every  triumph  of  goodness ; 
that  the  living  chain  of  mutual  interest  runs  through  the  spiritual  unir 
verse,  making  one  family  of  those  on  earth  and  those  in  the  invisible 
state. 

"  Touch  me  not ;  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father."  **  Cling  not 
to  me,  detain  me  not,  for  I  have  not  yet  left  the  world  forever,  to  be  in 
the  spiritual  state  with  my  Father ;  and  ere  I  do  this  I  must  seek  my 
disciples,  to  convince  them  of  my  resurrection  and  to  give  them  my  part- 
ing commission  and  blessing."  He  used  the  common  language,  for  it  was 
the  only  language  which  she  whom  he  addressed  would  understand ;  and 
although,  literally  interpreted,  it  conveyed  the  idea  of  a  local  heaven  on 
high,  yet  at  the  same  time  it  conveyed,  and  in  the  only  way  intelligible 
to  her,  all  the  truth  that  was  important, — namely,  that  when  he  dis- 
appeared he  would  still  be  living,  and  be,  furthermore,  with  God. 

When  Christ  finally  went  from  his  disciples,  he  seemed  to  them  to  rise 
and  vanish  towards  the  clouds.  This  would  confirm  their  previous  mate- 
rial conceptions,  and  the  old  forms  of  speech  would  be  handed  down, 
strengthened  by  these  phenomena,  misunderstood  in  themselves  and 
exaggerated  in  their  importance.  We  generally  speak  now  of  God's 
"  throne,"  of  "  heaven,"  as  situated  far  away  in  the  bhie  ether;  we  point 
upward  to  the  world  of  bliss,  and  say,  JTiere  the  celestial  hosannas  roll ; 
there  the  happy  ones,  the  unforgotten  ones  of  our  love,  wait  to  welcome 
us.  These  forms  of  speech  are  entirely  natural ;  they  are  harmless ;  they 
aid  in  giving  definiteness  to  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  it  is  well  to 
continue  their  use ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  express  our  thoughts  without 
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thezn.  However,  we  must  understand  that  they  are  not  strictly  and  ex- 
dnavely  true.  Crod  b  everywhere ;  and  wherever  he  is  there  is  heaven 
to  the  spirits  that  are  like  him  and,  oonsequently,  see  him  and  ei^oy  his 
ineffiJ>le  blessedness^ 

Jesos  sometimes  uses  the  phrase  ''kingdom  of  heaven"  as  synonymous 
with  the  Divine  will, — ^the  spiritual  principles  or  laws  which  he  was  in- 
spired to  proclaim.  Many  of  his  parables  were  spoken  to  illustrate  the 
diffusive  power  and  the  incomparable  value  of  the  truth  he  taught, — as 
when  he  sud,  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  a  grain  of  mustard-eeed, 
which  becomes  a  great  tree  f*  it  is ''  like  unto  leaven,  which  a  woman  put 
in  two  measures  of  meal  until  the  whole  was  leavened ;"  it  is  "  like  a 
treasure  hid  in  a  field,"  or  "like  a  goodly  pearl  of  great  price,  which,  a 
man  finding,  he  goes  and  sells  all  that  he  has  and  buys  it."  In  these 
examples  "  the  kingdom  of  heaven"  is  plainly  a  personification  of  the  re- 
vealed wiU  of  God,  the  true  law  of  salvation  and  eternal  life.  In  answer 
to  the  question  why  he  spoke  so  many  things  to  the  people  in  parables, 
Jesus  said  to  his  disciples,  *'  Because  it  is  given  unto  you  to  know  the 
mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  unto  them  it  is  not  given ;" 
that  is,  Y<m  are  prepared  to  understand  the  hitherto  concealed  truths  of 
God*B  government,  if  set  forth  plainly ;  but  M«y  are  not  prepared.  Here 
—9^  also  in  the  parables  of  the  vineyard  let  out  to  husbandmen,  and  of 
the  m*n  who  sowed  good  seed  in  his  field,  and  in  a  few  other  cases^-*'  the 
kingdom  of  heaven"  means  €k>d's  government,  his  mode  of  dealing  with 
men,  his  method  of  establishing  his  truths  in  the  hearts  of  men.  '*  The 
Icmggjffcnm  of  heaveu"  sometimes  signifies  personal  purity  and  peace,  free- 
dom from  sensual  solicitations.  ''  There  be  eunuchs  which  have  made 
themselves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven's  sake.  He  that  is  able 
to  receive  it,  let  him  receive  it." 

Christ  frequently  uses  the  term  '' kingdom  of  heaven"  in  a  somewhat 
restricted,  traditional  sense,  based — in  form  but  not  in  spirit— upon  the 
Jewish  expectations  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom.  "  Be  ye  sure  of  this,  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  nigh  unto  you ;"  "  I  must  preach  the  king- 
dom of  God  to  other  cities  also ;"  ''  Bepent,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  at  hand."  Christ  was  charged  to  bear  to  men  a  new  revelation  from 
God  of  hu  government  and  laws,  that  he  might  reign  over  them  as  a 
monarch  over  conscious  and  loyal  subjects.  *'  Many  shall  come  from  the 
East  «nd  the  West,  and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  but  the  children  of  the  kingdom  shall  be  cast 
cut  into  outer  darkness."  The  sense  of  these  texts  is  as  follows.  ''God  is 
now  offering  unto  you,  through  me,  a  spiritual  dispensation,  a  new  king- 
dom ;  but,  unless  you  faithfully  heed  it  and  fiilfil  its  conditions,  you  shall 
be  reacted  from  it  and  lose  the  Divine  fiivor.  Although,  by  your  position 
» the  chosen  people,  and  in  the  line  of  revelation,  you  are  its  natural 
heirs,  y^t,  unless  you  rule  your  spirits  and  lives  by  its  commands,  you 
ahafl  see  the  despised  Gentiles  er^joying  all  the  privileges  your  faith  allows. 
U>  the  revered  patriarchs  of  your  nation,  while  yourselves  are  shut  out 
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from  them  and  oyerwbelmed  with  shame  and  anguish.  Your  pride  ef 
descent,  haughtiness  of  spirit,  and  reliance  upon  dead  rites  unfit  you  for 
the  true  kingdom  of  Qod,  the  inward  retgn  of  humility-  and  righteous- 
ness ;  and  the  very  publicans  and  harlots,  repenting  and  humbling  them- 
selves, shall  go  into  it  before  you." 

To  be  welcomed  under  this  Messianic  dispensation,  to  become  a  citizen 
of  this  spiritual  kingdom  of  God,  the  Savior  declares  that  there  are  cer- 
tain indispensable  conditions.  A  man  most  repent  and  forsake  his  sins. 
This  was  the  burden  of  John's  preaching, — that  the  candidate  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  must  first  be  baptised  with  water  unto  repentance,  as 
a  sign  that  he  abjures  and  is  cleansed  from  all  his  old  errors  and  iniqui- 
ties. Then  he  must  be  baptized  with  the  Hc^y  Spirit  and  with  fire,— - 
that  is,  must  learn  the  positive  principles  of  the  coming  kingdom,  and 
apply  them  to  his  own  character,  to  purge  away  every  corrupt  thing.  He 
must  be  bom  again,  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit :  in  other  words,  he 
must  be  brought  out  from  his  impurity  and  wickedness  into  a  new  and 
Divine  life  of  holiness,  awakened  to  a  conscious  experienbe  of  parity, 
truth,  and  k>ve,— the  great  prime  elements  in  the  reign  of  €k>d.  He  must 
be  guileless  and  lowly.  ^'Whosoever  will  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  Ood 
as  a  little  child  shall  in  no  wise  enter  therein.'' 

The  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  better  dispensation  which  €hrist  came  to 
establish,  is  the  humility  of  contrite  hearts,  the  innocence  of  little  children, 
the  purity  of  undefiled  consciences,  the  fruit  of  good  works,  the  truth  of 
universal  laws,  the  love  of  Gk>d,  and  the  conscious  experience  of  an  inde- 
structible, blessed  being.  Those  who  enter  into  these  qualities  in  fiuth, 
hi  feeling,  and  in  action  are  fiill  citizens  of  that  eternal  kingdom ;  all 
others  are  aliens  from  it. 

Heaven,  then,  according  to  Christ's  use  of  the  word,  is  not  distinctirely 
a  world  situated  somewhere  in  immensity,  but  a  purely  spiritual  experi- 
ence, having  nothing  to  do  with  any  special  time  or  place.  It  is  a  state 
of  the  soul,  or  a  state  of  society,  under  the  rule  of  truth,  governed  by 
God's  will,  either  in  this  life  (v  in  a  future.  He  said  to  the  young  ruler 
who  had  walked  fiiithfally  in  the  law,  and  whose  good  traits  drew  forth 
his  love,  "  Thou  art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  Qod."  It  is  evident 
that  this  does  not  mean  a  bounded  place  of  abode,  but  a  true  state  of 
character,  a  virtuous  mode  of  lifo  "My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.'' 
^  Every  one  that  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my  voice."  That  is,  "  My  king- 
dom is  the  realm  of  truth,  the  dominion  of  God's  will,  and  all  true  men 
are  my  subjects."  Evidently  this  is  not  a  material  but  a  moral  reign 
and  therefore  unlimited  by  seasons  or  places.  Wherever  purity,  truth, 
love,  obedience,  prevail,  there  is  God,  and  that  is  heaven.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  depart  into  some  distant  sphere  to  meet  the  Infinite  Holy 
One  and  dwell  with  him.  He  is  on  the  very  dust  we  tread,  he  is  the 
very  centre  of  our  souls  and  breath  of  our  lives,  if  we  are  only  in  a  state 
that  is  fitted  to  recognise  and  enjoy  him.  "  He  that  hath  sent  me  is  with 
me:  the  Father  hath  not  left  me  alone,  for  I  always  do  those  things 
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wkath  pleoae  him.''  It  u  ft  hit  inferenoe  from  mich  atetemento  as  thia 
that  to  do  with  oonsoious  adoration  and  love  those  things  that  please  God 
is  to  be  with  him,  wiUieat  regard  to  time  or  plaoe;  and  that  is  heaven. 
"1  speak  that  which  I  have  seen  with  my  Father/'  Gvd,  *'and  ye  do  tiiat 
whk^  ye  have  seen  with  your  &ther,  the  deml."  No  one  will  suppose  that 
Jesos  meant  to  tell  the  wicked  men  whom  he  was  addressing  that  they 
ooramttted  their  iniquities  in  oonsequenoe  of  lessons  learned  in  a  pre> 
viooB  itate  of  existence  with  an  arch-fiend,  the  parent  bf  all  evil.  His 
meaning,  then,  was,  I  bring  forth  in  words  and  deeds  the  things  which 
I  have  learned  in  my  secret  soul  fttmi  inspired  emnmunion  with  infinite 
goodness  and  perfection;  you  bring  forth  ^e  things  which  you  have 
learned  from  eommunion  with  the  source  of  sin  and  woe,-*»that  is,  foul 
propensities,  cruel  passions,  and  evil  thoughts. 

"I  come  fknth  from  the  Father  and  amt>ome  into  the  world;  again  I 
kave  the  world  and  go  unto  the  Father."  **'  I  go  unto  Him  that  sent 
me."  Since  it  is  declared  that  God  is  an  Omnipresent  Spirit,  and  that 
those  who  obey  and  love  him  see  him  and  are  with  him  everywhere, 
these  striking  words  must  bear  one  of  the  two  following  interpretations. 
Pint,  they  may  imply  in  general  that  man  is  created  and  sent  into  this 
state  of  being  by  the  Father,  and  that  after  the  termination  of  the  pre- 
sent life  the  soul  is  admitted  to  a  closer  union  with  the  Parent  Spirit. 
This  gires  a  natural  meaning  to  the  language  which  represents  dying  as 
going  to  the  Father.  Not  that  it  is  necessary  to  travel  to  reach  God,  but 
chat  the  spiritual  verity  is  most  adequately  expressed  under  such  a 
metaphor.  But,  secondly,  and  more  probably,  the  phraseology  under 
ooaddemtion  may  be  meant  as  an  assertion  of  the  Divine  origin  and 
authority  of  the  special  mission  of  Christ.  **  Neither  came  I  of  myself^ 
but  He  sent  me ;"  "  The  words  that  I  speak  unto  you  I  speak  not  of 
myaelf ;"  **  As  the  Father  hath  taught  me,  I  speak  these  things."  These 
pasnsgffffi  do  not  necessarily  teach  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  and  his 
desoent  from  heaven  in  the  flesh.  That  is  a  carnal  interpretation  which 
does  great  violence  to  the  genuine  nature  of  the  claims  put  forth  by 
our  Savior.  They  may  merely  declare  the  supernatural  commission  of 
the  Son  of  God,  his  direct  inspiration  and  authority.  He  did  not  volun- 
tarily assume  his  great  Work,  but  was  Divinely  ordered  on  that  service. 
Compare  tlie  following  text: — '^The  baptism  of  John,  whence  was  ity 
from  Heaven,  or  of  men  ?"  That  is  to  say,  was  it  of  human  or  of  Divine 
origin  and  authority?  So  when  it  is  said  that  the  Son  of  BCan  descended 
from  heaven,  or  was  sent  by  the  Father,  the  meaning  in  Christ's  mind 
probably  was  that  he  was  raised  up,  did  his  works,  spoke  his  words,  by 
the  inspiration  and  with  the  sanction  of  God.  The  accuracy  of  this  inter- 
pretation is  seen  by  the  following  citatk>n  from  the  Savior's  own  words, 
when  be  is  speaking^n  his  prsfyer  at  the  last  supper— of  sending  his 
discspies  out  to  preach  the  gospel: — ^"As  thou  hast  sent  me  into  ^e 
w»rkl,  even  so  have  I  also  sent  them  into  the  world."     The  refereaoe. 
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evidently,  is  to  a  Divine  choice  and  sealing, — not  to  a  descent  upon  tlie 
earth  from  another  sphere. 

That  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  believed  that  Christ  desoeoded 
from  heaven  literally  we  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doabt.  He  repeatedly 
speaks  of  him  as  the  great  superang^ic  Logos,  the  first-bmnk  Son  and 
perfect  image  of  €hxl,  the  instrmnental  cause  of  the  creation.  His  mind 
was  filled  with  the  same  views^  the  same  lofty  Logos-theory  that  is  so 
abmidantly  set  forth  in  the  writings  of  Philo  Judieus.  He  reports  and 
describes  the  Savier  in  conformity  with  such  a  theological  postulate. 
Fofisessed  with  the  foregone  conclusion  that  Jesus  was  the  Divine  Logos, 
descended  from  the  celestial  abode,  and  bom  into  the  worid  as  a  man,  in 
endeavoring  to  write  out  from  niemory,  years  after  they  were  uttered,  the 
Savior's  words,  it  is  probable  that  he  unconsciously  misapprehended  and 
tinged  them  according  to  his  theory.  The  Delphic  apothegm^  '^  Know 
thyself/^  was  said  to  have  descended  from  heaven : — 

**&  ooelo  desonidit  yyvfi  navHwr 

By  a  fitmiliar  Jewish  idiom,  "to  ascend  into  heaven''  meant  to  learn 
the  will  of  God."  And  whatever  bare  the  direct  sanction  of  God  was  said 
to  descend  from  heaven.  When  in  these  figurative  terms  Jesus  asserted 
his  Divine  commission,  it  seems  that  some  understood  him  literaOy,  and 
eoncluded — perhaps  in  consequence  of  his  miracles,  joined  with  their 
own  speculations — that  he  was  the  Logos  incarnated.  That  such  a  con- 
clusion was  an  unwairanted  inference  from  meti^orical  langni^e  and 
from  a  foregone  pagan  dogma  appeairs  firom  his  own  ezplanatoiy  «nd  jus- 
tifying words  spoken  to  the  Jews.  For  when  they  aeeused  him  of  making 
himself  God,  he  replies,  ''  If  in  y«>ur  law  they  are  called  gods  to  whom 
the  word  of  God  came,  charge  ye  him  whom  the  Father  hath  sanctified 
and  sent  into  the  world  with  blasphemy,  because  he  says  he  is  the  Son 
of  God  V*  Christ's  language  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  may  be  fairly  explained 
without  implying  his  actual  pro-existence  or  superhuman  nature.  But  it 
does  not  seem  to  us  that  John's  possibly  can  be.  His  mirades,  aeeording 
to  the  common  idea  of  them,  did  not  prove  him  to  be  the  coequal  iac- 
simile,  but  merely  proved  him  to  be  the  delegated  envoy,  of  God. 

We  may  sum  up  the  consideration  of  this  point  in  a  few  words.  Christ 
did  not  essentially  mean  by  the  term  ^  heaven"  the  worid  of  light  and 
glory  located  by  the  Hebrews,  and  by  some  other  nations^  just  above 
the  visible  firmament.  His  meaning,  when  he  spoke  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  or  heaven,  was  always,  in  some  form,  either  the  reign  of  justice, 
purity,  .and  love,  or  the  invisible  world  of  spirits.  If  that  worid,  heaven, 
be  in  fact,  and  were  in  his  conception,  a  sphere  located  in  space,  he  never 
alluded  to  its  position,  but  left  it  perfectly  in  the  dark^  keeping  his  in- 
structions scrupulously  free  from  any  such  commitment.  He  said,  "  I  go  to 
Him  that  sent  me ;"  ''  I  will  come  again  and  receive  you  unto  ntyaelf*  that 

a  Schoettgen,  in  John  HL 13^ 
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where  I  am  there  ye  may  be  also."  The  references  to  locality  are  vague 
«od  myBterious.  The  nature  of  hk  words,  and  their  scantiness,  are  as  if  he 
had  said.  We  shall  liye  hereafter ;  we  shall  be  with  the  Father ;  we  shall 
be  together.  All  the  rest  is  mystery,  even  to  me :  it  is  not  important  to 
be  known,  and  the  Father  hath  concealed  it.  Such,  almost,  are  his  very 
words.  "A  little  whUe,  and  ye  shall  not  see  me ;  a^in,  a  little  while, 
tod  ye  shall  see  me,  because  I  go  to  the  Father,'*  "  Father,  I  will  that  they 
also  whom  thou  hast  given  me  be  with  me  where  I  am."  Whether  heaven 
be  techucally  a  material  abode  or  a  spiritual  state  it  is  of  little  import- 
ance to  VB  to  know ;  and  the  teachings  of  Jesus  seem  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  The  important  things  for  us  to  know  are  that  there  is  a 
heaven,  and  how  we  may  prepare  for  it ;  and  on  these  points  the  revela- 
tion is  explicit.  To  suppose  the  Savior  ignorant  of  some  things  is  not 
inconsistent  with  his  endowments;  for  he  himself  avowed  his  igno- 
rance, saying,  "  Of  that  day  knoweth  no  man;  no,  not  even  the  angels 
which  are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father."  And  it  adds  an 
awfbl  solemnity,  an  indescribably  exciting  interest,  to  his  departure  from 
the  world,  to  conceive  him  hovering  on  the  verge  of  the  same  mystery 
which  has  enveloped  every  passing  mortal, — ^hovering  there  with  chas- 
tened wonder  and  ciirieaity,  inspired  with  an  absolute  trust  that  in  that 
iSUhomless  obscurity  the  Father  would  be  with  him,  and  would  unveil 
new  realms  of  life,  and  would  enable  him  to  come  back  and  assure  his 
diacq>lea.  He  certainly  did  not  reveal  the  details  of  the  future  state: 
whether  he  was  acquainted  with  them  himself  or  not  we  cannot  tell. 

We  next  advance  to  the  most  important  portion  of  the  words  of  Christ 
le^uding  the  life  and  destiny  of  the  soul, — ^thoee  parts  of  his  doctrine 
which  are  most  of  a  personal,  experimental  character,  sounding  the 
fountains  of  oonsciousness,  {Hercing  to  the  dividing  asunder  of  pur  being. 
It  k  often  said  that  Jesus  everywhere  takes  for  granted  the  fact  of  im- 
mortality,— that  it  underlies  and  permeates  aU  he  does  and  says.  We 
should  know  at  onoethat  suoh  a  being  must  be  immortal ;  such  a  life  could 
never  foe  lived  by  an  ephemeral  creature ;  of  all  possible  proofe  of  immor- 
talitj  he  is  himself  the  sublimest.  This  is  true,  but  not  the  whole  truth. 
The  resistlesB  assunanoe,  the  Divine  inspiration,  the  sublime  repose,  with 
which  he  eminciates  the  various  thoughts  connected  with  the  theme  of 
endless  existence,  ace  indeed  marvellous.  But  he  not  only  authori- 
tatively assumes  the  truth  of  a  future  life:  he  speaks  directly  of  it  in 
Biany  ways,  often  returns  to  it,  continually  hovers  about  it,  reasons  for  it, 
exhortB  upon  it,  makes  most  of  his  instructions  hinge  upon  it,  shows  that 
it  is  a  favorite  subject  of  bin  communion.  We  may  put  the  justice  of 
theae  statements  in  a  clear  light  by  bringing  together  and  explaining 
tome  of  his  scattered  utterances. 

His  express  language  teaches  that  man  in  this  world  is  a  twofold  being, 
leading  a  twofold  life,  physical  and  spiritual,>*the  one  temporal,  the 
other  eternal, — the  one  apt  unduly  to  absorb  his  affections,  the  other 
really  deserving  his  profoundest  care.    This  separation  of  the  body  and 
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the  8oal,  and  survival  of  the  latter,  is  brought  to  light  in  varioos  strikiag 
forms  and  with  various  piercing  applications.  In  view  of  the  dangers 
that  beset  his  disciples  on  their  mission,  he  exhorted  and  warned  them 
thus: — "Fear  not  them  which  have  power  to  kill  the  body  and  after- 
wards have  no  more  that  they  can  do ;  but  rather  fear  Him  who  can  kill 
both  soul  and  body ;"  "  Whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it ;  and 
whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it ;"  that  is,  whosoever, 
for  the  sake  of  saving  the  life  of  his  body,  shrinks  from  the  duties  of  this 
dangerous  time,  shall  lose  the  highest  welfietfe  of  the  soul ;  but  whosoever 
loveth  his  lower  life  in  the  body  less  than  he  loves  the  virtues  of  a  conae- 
orated  spirit  shall  win  the  true  blessedness  of  his  soul.  Both  of  these 
passages  show  that  the  soul  has  a  life  and  interest  separate  from  the 
material  tabernacle.  With  what  pathos  and  convincing  power  was  the 
same  faith  expressed  in  his  ejaculation  from  the  cross,  "  Father,  into  thy 
hands  I  commend  my  spirit!'' — an  expression  of  trust  which,  under 
such  circumstances  of  desertion,  horror,  and  agony,  could  only  have 
been  prompted  by  that  inspiration  of  Crod  which  he  always  claimed  to 
have. 

Christ  once  reasoned  with  the  Sadducees  "  as  touching  the  dead,  that 
they  rise ;"  in  other  words,  that  the  souls  of  men  upon  the  decease  of  the 
body  pass  into  another  and  an  unending  state  of  exbtence: — **  Neither 
can  they  die  any  more ;  for  they  are  equal  with  the  angels,  and  nre  chil- 
dren of  God,  being  children  of  the  resurrection.''  His  argument  was, 
that  *<God  Lb  the  God  of  the  living,  not  of  the  dead;"  that  is,  the  spi- 
ritual nature  of  man  involves  such  a  relationship  with  God  as  pledges  hi»; 
attributes  te  its  perpetuity.  The  thought  which  supports  this  reaaonin^; 
penetrates  far  into  the  soul  and  grasps  the  moral  relations  between  nuui 
and  God.  It  is  most  interesting  viewed  as  the  unqualified  affirmation  by 
J^us  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  which  shall  be  deathless. 

But  the  Savior  usually  stood  in  a  more  imposing  attitude  and  spoke  in 
a  more  commanding  tone  than  are  indicated  in  the  foregoing  sentences. 
The  prevailing  stand-point  from  which  he  spoke  was  that  of  an  oracU^ 
giving  responses  from  the  inner  shrine  of  the  Divinity.  The  words  and 
nentiments  he  uttered  were  not  his,  but  the  Father's;  and  he  uttered 
them  in  the  clear  tones  of  knowledge  and  authority,  not  in  the  whisper- 
ing accents  of  speculation  or  surmise.  How  these  entrancing  tidings 
oame  to  him  he  knew  not:  they  were  no  creations  of  his;  they  ro8<^ 
spontaneously  within  him,  bearing  the  miraculous  sign  and  seal  of  Go<l. 
— a  recommendation  he  could  no  more  question  or  resist  than  he  could 
deny  his  own  existence.  He  was  set  apart  as  a  messenger  to  men.  The 
tide  of  inspiration  welled  up  till  it  filled  every  nerve  and  crevice  of  his 
being  with  conscious  life  and  with  an  overmastering  recognition  of  i%» 
living  relations  with  the  Omnipresent  and  Everlasting  Life.  Straightway 
he  knew  that  the  Father  was  in  him  and  he  in  the  Father,  and  that  he 
was  commissioned  to  reveal  the  mind  of  the  Father  to  the  world,  lie 
knew,  by  the  direct  knowledge  of  inspiration  and  consciousness,  that  he 
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riionld  live  forever.  Before  bis  keen,  full,  Bpiritiud  vitali^  the  thought 
of  de«th  fled  away,  the  thought  of  annihilation  could  not  oome.  So  far 
mnored  was  his  soul  from  the  perception  of  interior  sleep  and  decay,  so 
broad  and  powerful  was  his  oonscioasness  of  indestructible  life,  that  he 
saw  qoite  through  the  orninbling  husks  of  time  and  sense  to  the  crystal 
<VA  of  spirit  and  thought.  So  absorbing  was  his  sense  of  eternal  life  in 
him&elf  that  he  even  constmcted  an  argument  ^m  his  personal  feeling 
to  prove  the  immortality  of  others,  saying  to  his  disciples,  "  Because  I 
lire,  ye  shall  live  also ;"  "  Ye  believe  in  Gk>d,  believe  also  in  me.''  Ye 
believe  what  God  declares,  tor  h«  cannot  be  mistaken ;  believe  what  I 
dedare — for  his  inspiration  makes  me  inftillible^<*when  I  say  there  are 
many  spheres  of  life  for  us  when  this  is  ended. 

It  was  from  the  ftilness  of  this  experience  &at  Jesus  addressed  his 
hearers.  He  spoke  not  so  much  aa  one  who  had  fiiith  that  immortal  life 
would  hereafter  be  revealed  and  certified,  but  rather  as  one  already  in 
the  insight  and  possession  of  it, — as  one  whose  foot  already  trod  the  eter- 
nal floor  and  whose  virion  pierced  the  immense  horizon.  "  Verily,  verily, 
1  say  unto  you,  he  that  heareth  my  word  and  believeth  on  Him  that  sent 
me  hath  everlasting  life,  and  shidl  not  oome  into  condemnation,  but  is 
passed  from  death  unto  life.''  Being  himself  brought  to  this  immovable 
a»urance  of  immortal  life  by  the  special  inspiration  of  Qod,  it  was  his 
aim  to  bring  others  to  the  same  blessed  knowledge.  His  efforts  to  effect 
this  form  a  most  constant  feature  in  his  teachings.  His  own  definition 
of  his  mission  was,  ''  I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life,  and  that  they 
might  have  it  more  abundantly.''  We  see  by  the  persistent  drift  of  his 
words  that  he  strove  ijp  lead  others  to  the  same  spiritual  point  he  stood 
at,  that  they  might  see  the  same  prospect  he  saw,  feel  the  same  certitude 
he  felt,  enjoy  the  same  communion  with  God  and  sense  of  immortality 
he  enjoyed.  "  As  the  Father  raiseth  up  ihe  dead  and  quickeneth  them, 
even  so  the  Son  quickeneth  whom  he  will;"  "For  as  the  Father  hath  life 
in  himself,  so  hath  he  given  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself;"  "  Father, 
glorify  thy  Son,  that  thy  Son  also  may  glorify  thee;  as  thou  hast  ^ven 
him  power  over  all  flesh,  that  he  might  give  eternal  life  to  as  many  as 
thou  hast  given  him :  and  this  is  life  eternal,  that  they  might  know  thee, 
the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent."  In  other 
words,  the  mission  of  Christ  was  to  awaken  in  men  the  experience  of 
immortal  life;  and  that  would  be  produced  by  imparting  to  them — ^repro- 
ducing in  them — the  experience  of  his  own  soul.  Let  us  notice  what 
pteps  he  took  to  secure  this  end. 

He  begins  by  demanding  the  unreserved  credence  of  men  to  what  he 
saya,  claiming  to  say  it  with  express  authority  feom  Gbd,  and  giving 
miraculous  credentials.  "  Whatsoever  I  speak,  th^efore,  as  the  Father 
S4ud  to  me,  so  I  B^yeBk,"  This  claim  to  inspired  knowledge  he  advances 
so  emphatically  that  it  cannot  be  overlooked.  He  then  announces,  as  an 
unquestionable  truth,  the  supreme  claim  of  man's  spiritual  interests  upon 
his  attention  and  labor,  alike  from  their  inherent  superiority  and  their 
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enduring  subsistence.  "  For  what  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?"  "  Thou  fool,  this  night  thy  soul 
shall  be  required  of  thee :  then  whose  shall  be  those  things  thou  hast 
gathered?"  "  Labor  not  for  the  meat  which  perisheth,  but  for  that  meat 
which  endureth  unto  CTerlasting  life."  The  inspiration  which  dictated 
these  instructions  evidently  based  them  upon  the  profoundest  spiritual 
philosophy, — ^upon  the  truth  that  man  lives  at  once  in  a  sphere  of  mate- 
rial objects  which  is  comparatively  unimportant  because  he  will  soon 
leave  it,  and  in  a  sphere  of  moral  realities  which  is  all-important  because 
he  will  live  in  it  forever.  **  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by 
every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God."  The  body,  exist- 
ing in  the  sphere  of  material  relations,  is  6upx>orted  by  material  bread ; 
but  the  soul,  existing  in  the  sphere  of  spiritual  relations,  is  supported  by 
truth, — the  nourishing  breath  of  God's  love.  We  are  in  the  eternal 
world,  then,  at  present.  Its  laws  and  influences  penetrate  and  rule 
us ;  its  ethereal  tides  lave  and  bear  us  on ;  our  experience  and  destiny 
in  it  are  decided  every  moment  by  our  characters.  If  we  are  pure  in 
heart,  have  vital  faith  and  force,  we  shall  see  God  and  have  new  revela- 
tions made  to  us.  Such  are  among  the  fundamental  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

There  is  another  class  of  texts, — based  upon  a  highly-figurative  style  of 
speech,  striking  Oriental  idioms,*^he  explanation  of  which  will  cast  fur- 
ther light  upon  the  branch  of  the  subject  immediately  before  as.  **As 
the  living  Father  hath  sent  me,  and  I  live  by  the  Father,  so  he  that 
eateth  me,  even  he  shall  live  by  me;"  that  is.  As  the  blessed  Father  hath 
inspired  me  with  the  knowledge  of  him,  and  X  am  blessed  with  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  immortal  love,  so  he  that  believes  and  assimilates  these 
truths  as  I  proclaim  them,  he  shall  experience  the  same  blessedness 
through  my  instruction.  The  words  "  I  am  the  bread  of  life"  are  ex- 
plained by  the  words  "I  am  the  truth.".  The  declaration  "Whoso 
eateth  my  flesh  hath  eternal-  life"  is  illustrated  by  the  declaration 
''  Whosoever  heareth  my  word  and  believeth  on  Him  that  sent  me  hath 
everlasting  life/'  There  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  what  Jesus 
meant  when  he  said,  "  I  have  meat  to  eat  ye  know  not  of:  my  meat  is  to 
do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  me."  Why  should  we  not  with  the  same 
ease,  upon  the  same  principles,  interpret  his  kindred  expression,  *'  This 
is  the  bread  which  cometh  down  from  heaven,  that  a  man  may  eat 
thereof  and  not  die"  ?  The  idea  to  be  conveyed  by  all  this  phraseology 
is,  that  whosoever  understands,  accepts,  assimilates,  and  brings  out  in  ear- 
nest experience,  the  truths  Christ  taught,  would  realize  the  life  of  Christ, 
feel  the  same  assurance  of  Divine  favor  and  eternal  blessedness.  "  Ho  that 
eateth  my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  dwelleth  in  me  and  I  in  him ;" 
that  is,  we  have  the  same  character,  are  fed  by  the  same  nutriment,  rest 
in  the  same  experience.  Fortunately,  we  are  not  left  to  guess  at  the 
accuracy  of  this  exegesis:  it  is  demonstrated  from  the  lips  of  the  Master 
himself.  When  he  knew  that  the  disciples  murmured  at  what  he  had  said 
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iboat  eating  his  flesh,  and  called  ii  a  hard  saying,  he  said  to  them,  **  It  is 
Uie  spirit  that  quickenoth;  the  flesh  proiteth  nothing:  the  words  that  I 
tpmk  onto  you,  they  are  spirit  and  they  are  life.  But  there  are  some  of 
yoa  that  believe  not."  Any  man  who  heartily  believed  what  Christ  said 
that  he  was  Divinely  authorised  to  declare,  and  did  deolare,-Mhe  per- 
vading goodness  of  the  Father  and  the  immortal  blessedness  of  the  sools 
of  his  children, — ^by  the  very  terms  was  delivered  from  the  bondage  of 
fear  and  commenced  the  consciousness  of  eternal  life.  Of  course,  we  are 
not  to  suppose  that  £uth  in  Christ  obtains  immortality  itself  for  the  be- 
liever: it  only  rectifies  and  lights  up  the  conditions  of  it,  and  awakens 
the  consciousness  of  it.  '*  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life :  whoso- 
ever liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall  never  die."  We  suppose  this 
means^  he  shaU  know  that  he  is  never  to  perish :  it  cannot  refer  to  physi- 
cal  dissolution,  for  the  believer  dies  equally  with  tiie  unbeliever ;  it  can- 
not refer  to  immortal  existence  in  itself,  for  the  unbeliever  is  as  immortal 
8s  the  believer :  it  must  refer  to  the  blessed  nature  of  that  immortality 
and  to  the  personal  assurance  of  it,  becaose  these  CSirist  does  impart  to 
the  disciple,  while  the  unregenerate  unbeliever  in  his  doctrine,  of  course, 
has  them  not.  Coming  from  God  to  reveal  his  infinite  love,  exemplifying 
the  Divine  elements  of  an  immortal  nature  in  his  whole  career,  coming 
hsA  from  the  grave  to  show  its  sceptre  broken  and  to  point  the  way  to 
heaven,  well  may  Christ  proclaim,  *'  Whosoever  believes  in  me''  knows  he 
**8haU  never  perish." 

Among  the  Savior's  parables  is  an  impressive  one,  whidi  we  cannot 
help  thinking — ^perhaps  fimcifiilly — ^was  intended  to  illustrate  the  deal- 
ings of  Providence  in  ordering  the  earthly  destiny  of  humanity.  *'  So  is 
the  kingdom  of  God,  as  if  a  man  should  cast  seed  into  the  ground  and 
the  seed  should  grow  up ;  but  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  he  putteth  in 
the  sickle,  because  the  harvest  is  come."  Men  are  seed  sown  in  this 
world  to  ripen  and  be  harvested  in  another.  The  figure,  taken  on  the 
•cale  of  the  human  race  and  the  whole  earth,  is  sublime.  Whether 
such  an  image  were  originally  suggested  by  the  parable  or  not,  the 
conception  is  consistent  with  Christian  doctrine.  The  pioua  Sterling 
prays,— 

•Oh»  tboa  the  nft  wbiA  ^  nqair^ 
That,  rooted  liMt  in  thee^ 
from  thee  to  thee  we  nmy  tM^ix^, 
And  earth  thy  garden  be^" 

The  symbol — shockingly  perverted  from  its  original  beantifixl  meaning 
hy  the  mistaken  belief  that  we  sleep  in  our  graves  until  a  distant  resur- 
Kction-day — is  often  applied  to  burial-grounds^  Let  its  appropriate  sig- 
nificance be  restored.  Life  is  the  field,  death  the  reaper,  another  sphere 
of  being  the  immediate  gamer.  An  enlightened  Christian,  inst^  of 
entitling  a  graveyard  the  garden  of  the  dead,  and  looking  for  its  long- 
htuied  forms  to  spring  frt>m  its  cold  embrace,  will  hear  the  angel  saying 
again,  "  They  are  not  here :  they  are  risen.''    The  line  which  written  on 
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Klopstook'B  tomb  k  a  melatioholy  error,  engraved  on  his  eratSe  wook 
have  been  an  in^iring  truth: — 

'*8eed  town  bj  Ood  to  ripeo  for  the  harrest.** 

Sevend  fragmentary  speeches,  which  we  have  not  yet  noticed,  of  th? 
most  tremendous  and  even  exhaustive  import,  are  reported  as  hariiu: 
fallen  ftom  the  lips  of  Christ  at  .different  times.  These  sentences,  rapid 
and  incomplete  as  they  are  in  the  form  in  which  they  have  reached  u^ 
do  yet  give  us  glimpses  of  the  most  momentous  character  into  the  pro- 
fonndest  thoughts  of  his  mind.  They  are  suflScient  to  enable  us  to 
generalise  their  fundamental  principles,  and  construct  the  outlines,  if  w*- 
may  so  speak,  of  hi»  theology, — ^his  inspired  conception  of  God,  the  uni- 
verse, and  man,  and  the  resulting  duties  and  destiny  of  man.  We  will 
briefly  bring  together  and  interpret  these  passages,  and  deduce  the  stif- 
tem  which  they  seem  to  presuppose  and  rest  upon. 

Jesus  told  the  woman  of  Samaria  that  God  was  to  be  fvorshlppe^l 
acceptably  neither  in  that  mountain  nor  at  Jerusalem  exclusively,  but 
anywhere,  if  it  were  worthily  done.      "God  is  a  Spirit;  and  they  that 
worship  him  must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."    This  passa^, 
with  others,  teaches  the  spirituality  and  omnipresence  of  God.     Christ 
conceived  of  God  as  an  infinite  Spirit.    Again,  comforting  his  friends  id 
view  of  his  approaching  departure,  he  said,  *•  In  my  Father's  house  are 
many  mansions :  if  it  were  not  so  I  would  have  told  you.     I  go  to  pre- 
pare a  place  for  you."    Here  he  plainly  figures  the  universe  as  a  hous^ 
containing  many  apartments,  all  pervaded  and  ruled  by  the  Father^ 
presence.      He  was  about  taking  leave  of  this  earth  to  proceed  to 
another  part  of  the  creation,  and  he  promised  to  come  back  to  his  fol- 
lowers and  assure  them  there  was  another  abode  prepared  for  them. 
Christ  conceived  of  the  universe,  with  its  innumerable  divisions,  as  the 
house  of  God.   Furthermore,  he  regarded  truth — or  the  essential  laws  und 
right  tendencies  of  things — and  the  will  of  God  as  identical.     He  said  If' 
came  into  the  world  to  do  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  him  ;  that  Is,  as  W 
at  another  time  expressed  it,  he  came  into  the  world  to  bear  witness  unto 
the  truth.    Thus  he  prayed,  "Father,  sanctify  them  through  the  truth: 
thy  word  is  truth."    Christ  conceived  of  pure  truth  as  the  will  of  God. 
Finally,  he  taught  that  all  who  obey  the  truth,  or  do  the  will  of  God. 
thereby  constitute  one  family  of  brethren,  one  fiimily  of  the  acceptec/ 
children  of  God,  in  all  worlds  forever.    "  He  that  doeth  the  truth  cometh 
io  the  light,  that  his  deeds  may  be  made  manifest  that  they  are  wrought 
in  God ;"  "  Whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  God,  the  same  is  my  brother, 
luid  my  sister,  and  mother;"  "  Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth 
shall  make  you  free.    Whosoever  committeth  sin  is  the  servant  of  sin. 
And  the  servant  abideth  not  in  the  house  farever ;  but  the  son  abidoth 
forever.    If  the  Son,  therefore,  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed." 
That  is  to  say,  truth  gives  a  good  man  the  freedom  of  the  universe,  inak<*s 
him  know  himself  an  heir,  immortally  and  everywhere  at  home;  siA 
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pixem  the  wicked  man  over  U>  l^ondage,  makes  him  feel  afraid  of  being  an 
outcast,  loads  him  with  hardships  as  a  servant.  Whoever  wiU  believe  the 
rerelations  of  Christ,  and  assimilate  his  experience,  shall  lose  the  wretched 
lifOTdensof  unbelief  and  fear  and  be  no  longer  a  servant,  but  be  made  free 
indeed,  b^ng  adopted  as  a  son. 

The  whole  conception,  then,  is  this:  The  universe  is  one  vast  house, 
compriaing  manj  subordinate  mansions.  All  the  moral  beings  that 
dwell  in  it  compose  one  immortal  family.  Ood  ia  the  universal  Father. 
His  will — the  truth — is  the  law  of  the  household.  Whoever  obeys  it  is 
a  worthy  son  and  has  the  Father's  approbation ;  whoever  disobeys  it  is 
alienated  and  degraded  into  the  condition  of  a  servant.  We  may  roam 
frcnn  room  to  room,  but  can  never  get  lost  outside  the  walls  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  Paternal  arms.  Death  is  variety  of  scenery  and  pro> 
^ress  of  life : — 

**  W«  bow  ovr  head! 
At  golDg  oot,  w»  think,  aod  «oter  ■timight 
Another  golden  chiunber  of  the  King's, 
Lnrfer  thnn  thie  we  lenYe,  and  loTeller." 

'Who  can  comprehend  the  idea,  in  its  overwhelming  magnificence  and  in 
its  touching  beauty, — ^its  sweeping  amplitude  embracing  all  mysteries,  its 
delicate  fitness  meeting  all  wants, — ^without  being  impressed  and  stirred 
bj  ity  even  to  the  regeneration  of  his  soul?  If  there  is  any  thing  cal- 
culated to  make  man  feel  and  live  like  a  child  of  God,  it  would  surely 
seem  to  be  this  conception.  Its  unrivalled  simplicity  and  verisimilitude 
oompcl  the  assent  of  the  mind  to  its  reality.  It  is  the  most  adequate 
and  sublime  view  of  things  that  ever  entered  the  reason  of  man.  It  is 
worthy  the  in:«piration  of  Ood,  worthy  the  preaching  of  the  Son  of  God. 
Ail  the  artificial  and  arbitrary  schemes  of  fimciful  theologians  are  aa 
ridiculous  and  impertinent  before  it  as  the  offensive  flaring  of  torches  in 
the  lace  of  one  who  sees  the  steady  and  solemn  splendors  of  the  sun.  To 
lire  in  the  harmony  of  the  truth  of  things,  in  the  oonsdoua  love  of  God 
and  exgoyment  of  inunortality,  blessed  children,  everywhere  at  home  in 
the  hospitable  mansions  of  the  everlasting  Father,~this  is  the  experi- 
ence to  which  Christ  caUs  his  followers;  and  any  eschatology  inconsistent 
with  such  a  conception  is  not  his. 

There  are  two  general  methods  of  interpretation  respectively  implied 
to  the  words  of  Christ, — the  literal,  or  mechanical,  and  the  spiritual,  or 
TitaL  The  former  leads  to  a  belief  in  his  second  visible  advent  with  an 
army  of  angels  from  heaven,  a  bodily  resurrection  of  the  dead,  a  univer* 
aal  jadgmenty  the  burning  up  of  the  world,  eternal  tortures  of  the  wicked 
in  an  abyss  of  infernal  fire,  a  heanren  located  on  the  arch  of  the  Hebrew 
fiffmament.  The  latter  gives  us  a  group  of  the  profoundest  moral  truths 
dttstered  about  the  illuminating  and  emphasiadog  mission  of  Christ, 
sealed  with  Divine  sanctions^ — truths  of  universal  obligation  and  of  all- 
redeeming  power.  The  former  method  is  still  adopted  by  the  great  body 
of  Christettdom,  who  are  landed  by  it  in  ^  system  <^  doctrines  wellnigh 
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identical  with  those  of  the  Pharisees,  against  which  Christ  so  emphatic- 
Ally  warned  his  followers, — a  system  of  traditional  dogmas  not  having  the 
slightest  support  in  philosophy,  nor  the  least  contact  with  the  realities 
of  experience,  nor  the  faintest  color  of  inherent  or  historical  probability. 
In  this  age  they  are  absolutely  incredible  to  unhampered  and  studious 
minds.  On  the  other  hand,  the  latter  method  is  pursued  by  the  growing 
body  of  rational  Christians,  and  it  guides  them  to  a  consistent  array  of 
indestructible  moral  truths,  simple,  fundamental,  and  exhaustive, — an 
array  of  spiritual  principles  commanding  universal  and  implicit  homage, 
robed  in  their  own  brightness,  accredited  by  their  own  fitness,  armed 
with  the  loveliness  and  terror  of  their  own  rewarding  and  avenging 
divinity,  flashing  in  mutual  lights  and  sounding  in  consonant  echoes  alike 
from  the  law  of  nature  and  from  the  soul  of  man,  as  the  Son  of  God, 
with  miraculous  voice,  speaks  between. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

BESTTRRECTION   OF   CHRIST. 


Of  all  the  single  events  that  ever  were  supposed  to  have  occurred  in 
the  world,  perhaps  the  most  august  in  its  moral  associations  and  the  most 
stupendous  in  its  lineal  effects,  both  on  the  outward  fortunes  and  on  the 
inward  experience  of  mankind,  is  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from 
the  dead.  If,  therefore,  there  is  one  theme  in  all  the  range  of  thought 
worthy  of  oandid  consideration,  it  is  this.  There  are  two  ways  of  exar 
mining  it.  We  may,  as  unquestioning  Christians,  inquire  how  the  New 
Testament  writers  represent  it, — what  premises  they  assume,  what  state- 
ments they  make,  and  what  inferences  they  draw.  Thus,  vrithout  per- 
Tersion^  without  mixture  of  our  own  notions,  we  should  construct  the 
S«npture  <l  xtrineof  the  resurrection  of  the  Savior.  Again  as  critical 
^bolsit^  ai^d  philosophical  thinkers,  we  may  study  that  doctrine  in  all 
it^  pirU,  sc-mitiaiize  it  in  all  its  bearings,  trace,  as  far  as  possible,  the  steps 
and  proe«^£.sotl  of  its  formation,  discriminate  as  well  as  we  can,  by  all  fair 
teat»,  Ti'hetbf?r  it  be  entirely  correct,  or  wholly  erroneous,  or  partly  true 
and  partly  fake.  Both  of  these  methods  of  investigation  are  necessary  to 
a  full  imdorKtanding  of  the  subject.  Both  are  obhgatory  upon  the  earnest 
inquirer.  Whoso  would  bravely  face  his  beliefs  and  intelligently  con>- 
d  thi^nii  with  their  grounds  and  their  issues,  with  a  devout  desire 
pure  truth,  whatsoever  it  may  be,  putting  his  trust  in  the  €rod  who 
im,  will  never  shrink  from  either  of  these  courses  of  examination. 
dc^3  shrink  firom  these  inquiries  is  either  a  moral  coward,  afraid 
^uhs  of  an  honest  search  after  that  truth  of  things  which  ex- 
^  will  of  the  Creator,  or  a  spiritual  sluggard,  frightened  by  a 
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call  to  mental  effort  sad  torpidly  clinging  to  eaae  of  mind.  And  whoso, 
jicoepting  the  personal  challenge  of  criticism,  carries  on  the  investigation 
witlk  pi^iidice  and  passion,  holding  errors  hecanse  he  thinks  them  safe 
aad  naeful,  and  r^ecting  realities  because  he  fimcies  them  dangerous  and 
evil,  is  an  intellectual  traitor,  disloyal  to  the  saored  laws  by  which  God 
hedges  the  holy  fields  and  rules  the  responsible  subjects  of  the  realm  of 
truth.  We  shall  combine  the  two  modes  of  inquiry,  first  singly  asking 
what  the  Scriptures  declare,  then  critically  seeking  what  the  facts  will 
warrmnt, — it  being -unimportant  to  us  whether  these  lines  exactly  coin- 
ckle  or  diverge  somewhat,  the  truth  itself  being  all.  We  now  pass  to 
an  examination  of  Christ's  resurrection  from  five  points  of  view:  first, 
as  a  fiu;t;  second,  as  a  fulfilment  of  prophecy;  third,  as  a  pledge; 
fourth,  as  a  symbol ;  and  fifth,  as  a  theory. 

The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  speak  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ, 
in  the  first  place,  as  a  fact  "Jesus  whom  ye  slew  and  hanged  on  a  tree, 
him  hath  God  raised  up."  It  could  not  have  been  viewed  by  them  in 
the  light  of  a  theory  or  a  legend,  nor,  indeed,  as  any  thing  else  than  a 
marvelloos  but  literal  fact.  This  appears  from  their  minute  accounts 
of  the  aoenes  at  the  sepulchre  and  of  the  disappearance  of  his  body. 
Their  declarations  of  this  are  most  unequivocal,  emphatic,  iterated. 
**  The  liord  is  risen  indeed."  All  that  was  jnost  important  in  their  faith 
they  based  upon  it,  all  that  was  most  precious  to  them  in  this  life  they 
staked  upon  iU  "Else  why  stand  we  in  jeopardy  every  hour?"  They 
held  it  before  their  inner  vision  as  a  guiding  star  through  the  night  of 
their  sufferings  and  dangers,  and  freely  poured  out  their  blood  upon  the 
(rrael  shrines  of  martjrrdom  in  testimony  that  it  was  a  fact.  That  they 
belieTed  he  literally  rose  from  the  grave  in  visible  form  also  appears,  and 
9till  more  forcibly,  from  their  descriptions  of  his  frequent  manifestations 
lo  them.  These  show  that  in  their  faith  he  assumed  at  his  resurrection  the 
same  body  in  which  he  had  lived  before,  which  was  crucified  and  buried. 
All  attempts,  whether  by  Swedenborgians  or  others,  to  explain  this 
Scripture  language  as  signifying  that  he  rose  in  an  immaterial  body,  are 
ftrtile.^  He  appeared  to  their  senses  and  was  recognised  by  his  identical 
bodily  form.  He  partook  of  physical  food  with  them.  '^They  gave  him 
a  piece  of  broiled  fish  and  of  an  honey-comb;  and  he  ate  before  them." 
The  marks  in  his  hands  and  side  were  felt  by  the  incredulous  Thomas,  and 
convinced  him.  He  said  to  them*  "  Handle  me,  and  see ;  for  a  spirit 
haih  not  flesh  and  bones  as  ye  see  me  have."  To  a  candid  mind  there 
can  hardly  be  a  question  that  the  gospel  records  describe  the  resur* 
rection  of  Christ  as  a  literal  fact,  that  his  soul  reanimated  the  deceased 
Ijody,  and  that  in  it  he  showed  himself  to  his  disciples,  tarrying  with 
them,  conversing  with  them,  proving  to  their  satisfaction  that  it  was  in 
all  tespeetd  identically  he  that  had  risen  and  returned  to  them. 

We  advance  to  see  what  is  the  historical  evidence  for  the  fact  of  the 

*■  IW  opposite  Hew  loaUy  arfiied  bj  Bosh  In  his  tbIqaUo  tre»tiM  on  Um  RaninvctioB. 
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resurrection  of  Christ.  This  argument,  of  course,  turns  chiefly  oil  one 
point, — namely,  the  competency  of  the  witnesses,  and  the  validity  of 
their  testimony.'  We  will  present  the  usually-exhibited  scheme  of  proof 
as  strongly  as  we  can.'  In  the  first  place,  those  who  testified  to  the  resui^ 
rection  were  numerous  enough,  so  far  as  mere  numbers  go,  to  establish 
the  fact  beyond  question.  Paul  declares  there  were  above  five  hun- 
dred who  from  their  personal  knowledge  could  affirm  of  the  Lord':) 
resurrection.  But  particularly  there  were  the  eleven  apostles,  the  two 
Marys,  Cleopas,  and  the  disciples  from  whom  Joseph  and  Matthias — ^the 
candidates  for  Judas  Iscariot's  apostleship — were  selected,  consisting 
probably  of  most  of  the  seventy.  If  the  evidence  of  any  number  of 
men  ought  to  convince  us  of  the  alleged  event,  then,  under  the  existing 
circumstances,  that  of  twelve  ought.  Important  matters  of  history  are 
often  unhesitatingly  received  on  the  authority  of  a  single  historian.  If 
the  occurrences  at  the  time  were  sufficient  to  demonstrate  to  a  reason- 
able mind  the  reality  of  the  resurrection,  then  the  unanimous  testimony 
of  twelve  men  to  those  occurrences  should  convince  us.  The  oaths  of  a 
thousand  would  be  no  stronger. 

These  men  possessed  sufficient  abilities  to  be  trusted,  good  powers  of 
judgment,  and  varied  experience.  The  selection  of  them  by  Him  who 
"  knew  what  was  in  man,"  the  boldness  and  efficiency  of  their  lives,  the 
fruits  of  their  labors  everywhere,  amply  prove  their  general  intelligence 
and  energy.  And  they  had,  too,  the  most  abundant  opportunities  of 
knowledge  in  regard  to  the  facts  to  which  they  bore  witness.  They  were 
present  in  the  places,  at  the  times,  when  aud  where  the  events  occurred. 
Every  motive  would  conspire  to  make  them  scrutinize  the  subject  and 
the  attendant  circumstances.  And  it  seems  they  did  examine ;  for  at 
first  some  doubted,  but  afterwards  believed.  They  had  been  doee  com- 
panions of  Jesus  for  more  than  a  year  at  the  least.  They  had  studied 
his  every  feature,  look,  gesture.  They  must  have  been  able  to  recognise 
him,  or  to  detect  an  impostor, — ^if  tlie  absurd  idea  of  an  attempted 
imposition  can  be  entertained.  They  saw  him  many  times,  near  at  hand, 
in  the  broad  light.  Not  only  did  they  see  him,  but  they  handled  his 
wounded  limbs  and  listened  to  his  wondrous  voice.  If  these  means  of 
knowing  the  truth  were  not  enough  to  make  their  evidence  valid,  then 
no  opportunities  could  be  sufficient. 

Whoso  allows  its  full  force  to  the  argument  thus  &r  will  admit  that 
the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  to  the  resurrection  is  conclusive,  unless 
he  suspects  that  by  some  cause  they  were  either  incapacitated  to  weigh 


<  Sherlock,  Trial  of  the  Wltneraes. 

3  Ditton,  Demonatratlon  of  the  Resnrrectton  of  Ctaist  Tor  a  ■tenily  fttthftil  eetimate  of  tbo 
cogency  of  this  argument,  It  moat  be  remembered  that  all  the  data,  every  ftet  and  poetvlate  In  each 
•tep  of  the  naaoning,  rest  on  the  hiatorical  aothorlty  of  the  foar  Goapela,  doenmenta  whoee  aathor- 
ahlp  and  date  are  lost  in  obscnrlty.  Xren  Bfilman  conclndos  that  not  <me  ot  these  Gospels  was  writt<>n 
by  the  evangelist  whose  name  it  1>ears.  He  thinks  they  were  drawn  np  fttnn  oral  accounts  after  tb«> 
end  of  tlio  apostolic  age.    <'  History  of  Christianity,"  tol.  1.  ch.  fl. 
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nidence  ftirly,  or  were  led  wilfully  to  stifle  the  truth  and  publish  a  ialse- 
hood.  Very  few  persons  have  ever  been  inclined  to  make  this  charge, — 
that  Uie  apostles  were  either  wild  enthusiasts  of  fancy,  or  crafty  calcu- 
Utors  of  fraud ;  and  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  support  the  position  even 
with  moderate  plausibility.  Granting,  in  the  first  place,  hypothetically, 
that  the  disciples  were  ever  so  great  enthusiasts  in  their  general  character 
aod  oondoct)  still,  they  ooold  not  have  been  at  all  so  in  relation  to  the 
resurrection,  because,  before  it  occurred,  they  had  no  belief,  expectations, 
nor  thoughts  about  it.  By  their  own  frank  confessions,  they  did  not 
understand  Christ's  predictions,  nor  the  ancient  supposed  prophecies  of 
that  event.  And  without  a  strong  faith,  a  burning  hopeful  desire,  or 
^offiething  of  the  kind,  for  it  to  spring  from,  and  rest  on,  and  be  nourished 
by,  evidently  no  enthusiasm  oould  exist.  Accordingly,  we  find  that 
previous  to  the  third  day  irfter  Christ's  death  they  said  nothing,  thought 
nothing,  about  a  resurrection ;  but  from  that  time,  as  by  an  inspiration 
from  heaven,  they  were  roused  to  both  words  and  deeds.  The  sudden 
astonishing  change  here  alluded  to  is  to  be  accounted  for  only  by  sup- 
posing that  in  the  mean  time  they  had  been  brought  to  a  belief  that  the 
remrreetion  had  occarred.  But,  secondly,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  these 
vitnesses  were  not  enthusiasts  on  other  sul^ects.  No  one  could  be  the 
lobjdct  of  sacfa  an  overweening  enthusiasm  as  the  hypothesis  supposes, 
without  betraying  it  in  his  conduct,  without  being  overmastered  and  led 
br  it  as  an  insane  man  is  by  his  mania.  The  very  opposite  of  all  this 
wwactaally  the  case  with  the  apostles.  The  Gospels  are  unpretending, 
<iia|Mssionate  narratives,  without  rhapsody,  adulation,  or  vanity.  Their 
whole  conduct  disproves  the  charge  of  fanaticism.  Their  appeals  were 
addressed  more  to  reason  than  to  feeling;  their  deeds  were  more  courage- 
nos  than  rash.  They  avoided  tumult,  insult,  and  danger  whenever  they 
codd  honorably  do  so ;  but,  when  duty  called,  their  noble  intrepidity 
shrank  not^  They  were  firm  as  the  trunks  of  oaks  to  meet  the  agony 
and  horror  of  a  violent  death  when  it  came ;  yet  they  rather  shunned 
than  sought  to  wear  the  glorious  crown  from  beneath  whose  crimson 
circlet  drope  of  bloody  sweat  must  drip  from  a  martyr's  brows.  The 
number  of  the  witnesses  for  the  resurrection,  the  abilities  they  pos- 
f^sKd,  their  opportunities  for  knowing  the  facts,  prove  the  impossibility 
»f  their  being  duped,  unless  we  suppose  them  to  have  been  blind  fana- 
tics. This  we  have  just  shown  they  were  not.  Would  it  not,  moreover, 
^  most  marvellous  if  they  teere  such  heated  fanatics,  M  of  them,  so 
many  men? 

Bat  there  is  one  further  foothold  for  the  disbeliever  in  the  historic 
resnrrection  of  Christ.  He  may  say,"  I  confess  the  witnesses  were  capable 
^  knowing,  and  undoubtedly  did  know,  the  truth ;  but,  for  some  reason. 
they  suppressed  it,  and  proclaimed  a  deception."  As  to  this  charge,  wo 
not  only  deny  the  actuality,  but  even  the  possibility,  of  its  truth.  Tho. 
narratives  of  the  evangelists  contain  the  strongest  evidences  of  their 
iKHieBty.     The  many  little  unaccountable  circumstances  they  recount, 
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which  are  so  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  critical  belief,  the  real  aad 
the  apparent  inconsistencies, — ^none  of  these  would  have  been  permitted 
by  fraudulent  authors.  They  are  the  most  natural  things  in  the  world, 
supposing  their  writers  unsuspiciously  honest.  They  also  frankly  confess 
their  own  and  each  others'  errors,  ignorance,  pr^udices,  and  faults. 
Would  they  have  done  thb  save  from  simple-hearted  truthiiilness  ? 
Would  a  designing  knave  voluntarily  reveal  to  a  suspicious  scrutiny 
actions  and  traits  naturally  subversive  of  confidence  in  him?  The  conduct 
of  the  disciples  under  the  circumstances,  through  all  the  scenes  of  their 
after-lives,  proves  their  undivided  and  earnest  honesty.  The  cause  they 
had  espoused  was,  if  we  deny  its  truth,  to  the  last  degree  repulsive  in 
itself  and  in  its  concomitants,  and  they  were  surrounded  with  allure- 
ments to  desert  it.  Yet  hQW  unyielding,  wonderful,  was  their  dis- 
interested devotedness  to  it,  without  exception !  Not  one,  overcome  by 
terror  or  bowed  by  strong  anguish,  shrank  from  liis  self-imposed  task 
and  cried  out,  "  I  confess  1"  No;  but  when  they,  and  their  first  followers 
who  knew  what  they  knew,  were  laid  upon  racks  and  torn,  when  they 
were  mangled  and  devoured  alive  by  wild  beasts,  when  they  were  mana- 
cled fast  amidst  the  flames  till  their  souls  rode  forth  into  heaven 
in  chariots  of  fire, — amidst  all  this,  not  one  of  them  ever  acknowledged 
fraud  or  renounced  his  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus.  Were  they 
not  honest?  Others  have  died  in  support  of  theories  and  opinions  with 
which  their  convictions  and  passion^  had  become  interwoven:  they 
died  rather  than  deny  facts  which  were  within  the  cognizance  of  their 
rtenses.  Could  any  man,  however  firm  and  dauntless,  under  the  circum- 
stances, go  through  the  trials  they  bore,  without  a  feeling  of  truth  and 
af  God  to  support  him  ? 

These  remarks  are  particularly  forcible  in  connection  with  the  career 
of  Paul.  Endowed  with  brilliant  talents,  learned,  living  at  the  time  and 
place,  he  must  have  been  able  to  form  a  reliable  opinion.  And  yet, 
while  all  the  motives  that  commonly  actuate  men — ^loud-mouthed  con- 
sistency, iame,  wealth,  pride,  pleasure,  the  rooted  force  of  inveterate 
prejudices — all  were  beckoning  to  him  from  the  temples  and  palaces  of 
the  Pharisaic  establishment,  he  spumed  the  glowing  visions  of  his  am- 
bition and  dashed  to  earth  the  bright  dreams  of  Ixis  youth.  He  ranged 
himself  among  the  Christians, — the  feeble,  despised,  persecuted  Chris- 
tians; and,  after  having  suffered  every' thing  humanity  could  bear,  having 
preached  the  resurrection  everywhere  with  unflinching  power,  he  was 
at  last  crucified,  or  beheaded,  by  Nero ;  and  there,  expiring  among  the 
seven  hills  of  Rome,  he  gave  the  resistless  testimony  of  his  death  to  the 
resurrection  of  Jesus,  gasping,  as  it  were,  with  his  last  breath,  "  It  is 
true."  Granting  the  honesty  of  these  men,  we  could  not  have  any  greater 
]>roof  of  it  than  we  have  now. 

But  dishonesty  in  this  matter  was  not  merely  untrue ;  it  was  also  ini- 
]K>s8ible.  If  fraud  is  admitted,  a  conspiracy  must  have  been  formed 
among  the  witnesses.     But  that  a  conspiracy  of  such  a  character  should 
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have  been  entered  into  by  such  men  is  in  itself  incredible,  in  the  outset. 
And  then,  if  it  had  been  entered  into,  it  must  infallibly  have  broken 
through,  been  found  out,  or  been  betrayed,  in  the  course  of  the  disas- 
ters, perils,  terrible  trials,  to  which  it  and  its  fabricators  were  afterwards 
exposed.  Prove  that  a  body  of  from  twelve  to  five  hundred  men  could 
form  a  plan  to  palm  off  a  gross  falsehood  upon  the  world,  and  could 
then  adhere  to  it  unfalteringly  through  the  severest  disappointments, 
dangers,  sufferings,  differences  of  opinion,  dissension  of  feeling  and 
action,  without  retiring  from  the  undertaking,  letting  out  the  secret,  or 
betraying  each  other  in  a  single  instance  in  the  course  of  years, — prove 
this,  and  you  prove  that  men  may  do  and  dare,  deny  and  suffer,  not  only 
without  motives,  but  in  direct  opposition  to  their  duty,  interest,  desire, 
prejadice,  and  passion.  The  disciples  could  not  have  pretended  the 
resurrection  from  sensitiveness  to  the  probable  charge  that  they  had  been 
miserably  deceived ;  for  they  did  not  understand  their  Master  to  predict 
any  such  event,  nor  had  they  the  slightest  expectation  of  it.  They  could 
not  have  pretended  it  for  the  sake  of  establishing  and  giving  authority 
to  the  good  precepts  and  doctrines  Jesus  taught ;  because  such  a  course 
would  have  been  in  the  plainest  antagonism  to  all  those  principles  them- 
selves, and  because,  too,  they  must  have  known  both  the  utter  wicked- 
ness and  the  desperate  hazards  and  forlornness  of  such  an  attempt  to 
give  a  fictitious  sanction  to  moral  truths.  In  such  an  enterprise  there 
was  before  them  not  the  faintest  probability  of  even  the  slightest  success. 
Every  selfish  motive  would  tend  to  deter  them ;  for  poverty,  hatred, 
disgrace,  stripes,  imprisonment,  contempt,  and  death  stared  in  their 
faces  from  the  first  step  that  way.  Dishonesty,  deliberate  fraud,  then, 
in  this  matter,  was  not  merely  untrue,  but  was  impossible.  The  con- 
clusion from  the  whole  view  is,  therefore,  the  conviction  that  the  evidence 
of  the  witnesses  for  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  worthy  of  credence. 

There  are  three  considerations,  further,  worthy  of  notice  in  estimating 
the  strength  of  the  historic  argument  for  the  resurrection.  First,  the 
conduct  of  the  Savior  himself  in  relation  to  the  subject.  The  charge  of 
unbalanced  enthusiasm  is  inconsistent  with  the  whole  character  and  life 
of  Jesus ;  but  suppose  on  this  point  ho  was  an  enthusiast,  and  really  be- 
lieved that  three  days  after  his  death  he  would  rise  again.  In  that  case, 
would  not  his  mind  have  dwelt  upon  the  wonderful  anticipated  phe- 
nomenon ?  Would  not  his  whole  soul  have  been  wrapped  up  in  it,  and 
his  speech  have  been  almost  incessantly  about  it?  Yet  he  spoke  of  it 
only  three  or  four  times,  and  then  wiUi  obscurity.  Again:  suppose  he 
was  an  impostor.  An  impostor  wo^^ffardly  have  risked  his  reputa- 
tion voluntarily  on  what  he  kn^^Hnd  never  take  place.  Had  he  done 
!io,  his  only  reliance  must  have  MK  upon  the  credulous  enthusiasm  of 
his  followers.  He  would  then  have  made  it  the  chief  topic,  would  have 
striven  strenuously  to  make  it  a  living  and  intense  hope,  an  immovable, 
all-controlling  faith,  concentrating  on  it  their  desiros  and  expectations, 
heart  and  soul.    But  he  really  did  not  do  this  at  all.     He  did  not  evon 
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make  them  understand  what  his  Taticinations  of  the  resoirection  meaot. 
And  when  they  eaw  his  untenanted  body  hanging  on  the  cross,  they 
slunk  away  in  confusion  and  des|>air.  Admit,  again,  that  Christ  wa» 
enthusiast,  or  impostor,  or  both :  these  qualities  exist  not  in  the  grave. 
Here  was  their  end.  They  oould  neither  raise  him  from  the  dead  nor 
move  hin>  from  the  tomb.  No  considerations  in  any  way  connected  with 
Christ  himself,  therefore,  can  account  for  the  occurrences  that  suooeeded 
liis  death. 

Secondly,  if  the  resurrection  did  not  take  place,  what  became  of  the 
Savior's  body  ?  We  have  already  given  reasons  why  the  disciples  could 
not  have  falsely  pretended  the  resurrection.  It  is  also  impossible  that 
they  obtained,  or  surreptitiously  disposed  of,  the  dead  and  interred  body ; 
because  it  was  in  a  tomb  of  rook  securely  sealed  against  them,  and 
watched  by  a  guard  which  they  could  neither  bribe  nor  overpower; 
because  they  were  too  much  disheartened  and  alarmed  to  try  to  get  it ; 
because  they  could  not  possibly  want  it, — since  they  expected  a  temporal 
Messiah,  and  had  no  hope  of  a  resurrection  like  that  which  they  soon 
began  proclaiming  to  the  world.  And  as  for  the  story  told  by  the  watch, 
or  rather  by  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  it  has  not  consistency 
enough  to  hold  together.  Its  foolish  unlikelihood  has  always  been 
transparent.  It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  iresh  guards  would 
slumber  at  a  post  where  the  penalty  of  slumbering  was  death.  And,  if 
one  or  two  did  sloop,  it  is  absurd  to  think  all  would  do  so.  Besides,  if 
they  slept,  how  knew  they  what  transpired  in  the  mean  time?  (>ould 
they  have  dreamed  it?  Dreams  are  not  taken  in  legal  depositions ;  and, 
furthermore,  it  would  be  an  astounding,  gratuitous  miracle  if  they  all 
dreamed  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time. 

Finally,  a  powerful  coUateral  alignment  ii^  proof  of  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  is  ftimished  by  the  conduct  of  the  Jews.  It  might  seem  that 
if  the  guards  told  the  chief  priests,  scribes,  and  Pharisees,  of  the  miracles 
which  occurred  at  the  sepulchre,  they  must  immediately  have  believed 
and  proclaimed  their  belief  in  the  Messiahship  and  resurrection  of  the 
crucified  Savior.  But  they  had  previously  remained  invulnerable  to  as 
cogent  proof  as  this  would  afford.  They  had  acknowledged  the  miracles 
wi^mght  by  him  when  he  was  alive,  but  attributed  them— even  his  works 
of  beneficence— to  demoniacal  power.  They  said,  '*  He  casteth  out  devils 
by  the  power  of  Beelzef>ttb,  the  prince  of  devils.^'  So  they  acted  in  the 
present  case,  and,  notwithstandmg  the  peerless  miracle  related  by  the 
sentinels,  still  persisted  in  their  alienation  from  the  Christian  faith. 
Their  intensely-cherished  preconceptions  respecting  the  Messiah,  their 
I>er8ecution  and  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  the  glaring  inconsistency  of  his 
teachings  and  experience  with  most  that  they  expected,— these  things 
compelled  their  incredulity  to  every  proof  of  the  Messiahship  of  the 
contemned  and  murdered  Nanrene.  For,  if  they  admitted  the  facts  on 
'"^h  proof  was  based,  thoy  would  misinterpret  them  and  deny  the 
B  justly  drawn  fh>m  them.    This  was  plainly  the  case.    It  may 
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besffinned  that  the  Jews  believed  the  re8urTOetion,beeatuie  they  took  no 
£ur  meftsures  to  disprove  it,  but  threatened  those  who  dechured  it.  Sinoe 
thef  had  every  induoenient  to  demonstrate  its  falsity,  and  might,  it 
^eenu,  have  dene  ao  had  it  been  &lse,  and  yet  never  made  the  feeblest 
«ffiirt  to  unmask  the  alleged  fraud,  we  most  suspect  that  they  were 
tfaemselTes  seeretty  <sonvinoed  of  its  truth,  but  dax^  not  let  it  be  known, 
for  fear  it  would  prevail,  become  mighty  in  the  earth,  and  push  them 
from  tbeir  aeala.  In  the  n^  and  blindness  of  their  pr^udioes,  they 
cried,  **  His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  childKen !"  And  from  that  gene- 
ratioB  to  our  own,  their  history  has  afforded  a  living  proof  of  the  historic 
tnuh  of  the  gospel,  and  of  the  stability  of  its  chief  oomer-stone, — ^the 
reaureetion  of  Christ^  The  triumphal  progress  of  Christianity  from 
oonqoering  to  conquering,  together  with  the  baffled  plans  and  complete 
wlyection  of  the  Jews,  show  that  their  providential  preparatory  mission 
has  been  fulfilled.  If  God  is  in  history,  guiding  the  momi  drift  of  human 
iffiors,  then  the  daziling  suooess  of  the  proclamation  of  the  risen  Re* 
deeraer  is  the  Divine  aeal  upon  the  truth  of  his  mission  and  the  reality 
of  his  apotheosis.  Planting  himself  on  this  ground,  iiurrounding  him- 
lelf  with  these  evidences,  the  reverential  Christian  will— at  least  for  a 
long  time  to  come-— cling  firmly  to  the  accepted  fact  of  the  resm'rection 
of  CSirist,  regardless  of  whatever  misgivings  and  perplexities  may  trouble 
the  mind  of  the  ioonoclaatic  and-  critical  truth-seeker. 

The  Christian  ijcriptures,  assuming  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  a  facti 
describe  it  as  a  fulfilment  of  prophecy.  Luke  reports  from  the  risen 
Sarior  the  words,  "  O  foola»  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the  pro- 
pfaeti  have  spoken !  Ought  not  Christ  to  have  sufiered  these  things,  and 
to  enter  into  his  glory  V  **  Thus  it  is  written,  and  thus  it  behooved 
Christ  to  suffer,  and  to  rise  from  the  dead  the  third  day."  Peter 
declares  that  the  patriarch  David  before  **  spake  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ."  And  Paul  alio  affirms,  "That  the  promise  which  was  nuwle 
onto  the  fitthers,  God  hath  fulfilled  the  aame  unto  us  their  children,  in 
that  he  hath  raised  up  Jesus  again."  One  can  scarcely  hesitate  in 
deciding  the  meaning  of  these  words  as  they  were  used  by  the  apostles. 
The  unanimous  opinion  and  interpretation  of  the  Christians  of  the  first 
oeBtiiriea,and  of  all  the  Church^Fathers,  leave  no  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
it  was  believed  that  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  was  repeatedly  foretold  in 
the  Old  Testament,  expected  by  the  prophets,  and  fulfilled  in  the  event 
as  a  seal  of  the  inspired  prophecy.  Furthermore,  Jesus  himself  re- 
peatedly prophesied  his  own  resurrection  from  the  dead,-**though  his 
dieeiples  did  not  understand  his  meaning  until  the  event  put  a  clear 
oomment  on  the  words.  He  charged  those  who  saw  his  transfiguration 
oa  the  mount,  ''Tell  it  to  no  man  until  the  8on  of  Man  be  risen  again 
from  the  dead."  The  chief  priests  toki  Pilate  that  they  remembered 
that  Jesns  smd,  while  ho  was  yet  alive,  '*  After  three  days  I  will  rise 
a§ub"  Standing  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  Jesus  said  once,  "  Destroy 
this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  raise  it  up."    **  When,  therefore,  ^ 
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was  risen  from  the  dead,  his  disciples  remembered  that  be  had  said  (bis 
unto  them ;"  and  then  they  understood  that  "he  had  spoken  of  the 
temple  of  his  b(xly."  It  is  perfectly  plain  that  the  New  Testament 
represents  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  the  fulfilment  of  prophet^es, 
those  prophecies  having  been  so  expounded  by  him. 

There  are  few  problems  presented  to  the  candid  Christian  s^^olar 
of  to-day  more  perplexing  than  the  one  involved  in  the  subject  of  these 
prophecies.  Paul  declares  to  King  Agrippa,  "  I  say  none  other  things 
than  those  which  the  prophets  and  Moses  did  say  should  come:  that 
Christ  should  suffer,  and  that  he  should  be  the  first  tlwi  shaM  rise  from  the 
(lead  and  should  show  light  unto  the  Gentiles/'  It  is  vain  to  attempt  to 
disguise  the  fact  that  the  ingenuous  student  cannot  find  these  prophecies 
in  the  Old  Testament  as  we  noA%  have  it.  He  will  search  it  through  iu 
vain,  unless  his  eyes  create  what  they  see.  Let  any  man  endeavor  to 
discover  a  passage  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  which,,  taken  with  its  cea- 
text,  can  fairly  bear  such  a  sense.  There  is  not  a  shadow  of  valid  evi- 
dence of  any  kind  to  support  the  merely  traditional  notions  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  only  way  of  discerning  predictions  of  a  death,  descent,  and 
ascent,  of  the  Messiah,  in  the  law  and  the  prophets,  is  by  the  applica- 
tion of  Cabalistic  methods  of  interpretation,  theories  of  occult  types, 
double  senses, — ^methods  which  now  are  not  tolerable  to  intelligent  men. 
That  Rabbinical  interpretation  which  made  the  story  of  Ishmael  and 
Isaac,  the  two  children  borne  to  Abraham  by  Hagar  and  Sarah,  an  alle- 
gory referring  to  the  two  covenants  of  Judabm  and  Christianity,  could 
easily  extract  any  desired  meaning  from  any  given  text.  Bearing  in 
mind  the  prevalence  of  this  kind  of  exegesis  among  the  Jews,  and  re- 
membering also  that  they  possessed  in  the  times  of  Jesus  a  vast  body 
of  oral  law,  to  which  they  attributed  as  great  authority  as  to  the  written,, 
there  are  two  possible  ways  of  honestly  meeting  the  difficulty  before  us. 
First :  in  God's  counsels  it  was  determined  that  a  Messiah  should  after- 
wards arise  among  the  Jews.  The  revealed  hope  of  this  stirred  the  pro- 
phets and  the  popular  heart.  It  became  variously  and  vaguely  hinted  in 
their  writings,  still  more  variously  and  copiously  unfolded  in  their  tradi- 
tions. The  conception  of  him  gradually  took  form;  and  they  began  to 
look  for  a  warrior-prophet,  a  national  deliverer,  a  theocratic  king.  Jesus^ 
being  the  true  Messiah,  though  a  very  different  personage  from  the  one 
meant  by  the  writers  and  understood  by  the  people,  yet  being  the 
Messiah  foreordained  by  God,  applied  these  Messianic  passages  to  him- 
self, and  explained  them  according  to  his  experience  and  fate.  This 
will  satisfactorily  clear  up  the  application  of  some  texts.  And  others 
may  be  truly  explained  as  poetical  illustrations,  rhetorical  accommoda- 
tions,— as  when  he  applies  to  Judas,  at  the  Last  Supper,  the  words  of  the 
Psalm,  "  He  that  eateth  with  me  lifteth  up  his  heel  against  me ;"  and 
^  refers  to  Jonah's  tarry  in  the  whale's  belly  as  a  symbol  of  his 
tined  stay  beneath  the  grave  for  a  similar  length  of  time.  Or, 
',  we  may  conclude  that  the  prophecies  under  consideration. 
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referred  to  in  the  New  Testament,  were  not  derived  from  any  sacred 
docmnents  now  in  our  possession,  but  either  from  perished  writings,  or 
from  oral  sourceB,  which  we  know  were  abundant  then.  Justin  Martyr 
aays  there  was  formerly  a  passage  in  Jeremiah  to  this  effect : — ''  The  Lord 
remembered  the  dead  who  were  sleeping  in  the  earth,  and  went  down  to 
them  to  preach  salvation  to  them.''*  There  were  floating  in  the  Jewish 
zuind,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  at  least  some  fragmentary  traditions,  vague 
expectations,  that  the  Messiah  was  to  die,  descend  to  Sheol,  rescue  some 
of  the  captives,  and  triumphantly  ascend.  It  is  true,  this  statement  is 
denied  by  some ;  but  the  weight  of  critical  authorities  seems  to  us  to  pre- 
ponderate in  its  favor,  and  the  intrinsic  historical  probabilities  leave 
hardly  a  doubt  of  it  in  our  own  minds.'^  Now,  three  alternatives  are 
offered  us.  Either  Jesus  interpreted  Moses,  the  Psalms,  and  the 
Prophets,  on  the  Rabbinical  ground  of  a  double  sense,  with  mystic  ap- 
plications; or  he  accepted  the  prophecies  referred  to,  from  oral  tradi- 
tions held  by  his  countrymen ;  or  the  apostles  misunderstood,  and  in 
consequence  partially  misreported,  him.  All  we  can  positively  say  is 
that  these  precise  predictions  are  plainly  not  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures, 
ondoabtedly  were  in  the  oral  law,  and  were  certainly  received  by  the 
apostles  as  authoritative. 

Continuing  our  inquiry  into  the  apostolic  view  of  the  resurrection  of 
Christ,  we  shall  perceive  that  it  is  most  prominently  set  forth  as  the 
certificate  of  our  redemption  from  the  kingdom  of  death  to  the  same 
glorious  destiny  which  awaited  him  upon  his  ascension  into  heaven. 
The  apostles  regarded  his  resurrection  as  a  supernatural  seal  set  on  his 
mission,  warranting  his  claims  as  an  inspired  deliverer  and  teacher. 
Thereby,  they  thought,  God  openly  sanctioned  and  confirmed  his  pro- 
mises. Thereby,  they  considered,  was  shown  to  men  God's  blessed  grace, 
freely  forgiving  their  sins,  and  securing  to  them,  by  this  pledge,  a  de- 
liverance from  the  doom  of  sin  as  he  had  risen  from  it,  and  an  accept- 
ance to  a  heavenly  immortality  as  he  had  ascended  to  it.  The  remr- 
Taction  of  Christ,  then,  and  not  his  deaih^  was  to  them  the  point  of  vital 
interest,  the  hinge  on  which  all  hung.  Does  not  the  record  plainly  show 
this  to  an  impartial  reader?  Wherever  the  apostles  preach,  whenever 
they  write,  they  appeal  not  to  the  deaih  of  a  veiled  Deity,  but  to  the 
regtaredkn  of  an  appointed  messenger ;  not  to  a  vicarious  atonement  or 
purchase  effected  by  the  mortal  sufferings  (A  Jesus,  but  to  the  confirma^ 
tion  of  the  good  tidings  he  brought,  afforded  by  the  Father's  raising  him 
from  the  dead.  "  Whereof  he  hath  given  assurance  unto  all,  in  that  he 
hath  raised  him  from  the  dead,"  Paul  proclaimed  on  Mars  Hill.  In  the 
disoourses  of  the  apostles  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Acts,  we  find  that, 
when  they  preached  the  new  religion  to  new  audiences,  the  great  doctrine 
in  all  cases  set  forth  as  fundamental  and  absorbing  is  the  resurrection ; 
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nol  an  atoning  death,  but  a  justifying  resurrection.  "  He  died  for  onr 
sins,  and  rose  for  our  justification.''  Some  of  the  Athenians  thought  Paul 
**  a  setter-forth  of  two  strange  gods,  Jesus  and  Resurrection."  And  when 
they  desire  to  characterisse  Christ,  the  distinguishing  cuhninating  phrase 
which  they  invariably  select  shows  on  what  their  minds  rested  as  of  chief 
import :  they  describe  him  as  the  one  '*  whom  God  hath  raised  from  the 
dead.''  "  If  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  so  them 
also  which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  him."  "  That  ye  may  know 
what  is  the  exceeding  greatness  of  God's  power  toward  us  who  believe, 
according  to  the  working  of  his  mighty  power  which  he  wrought  in 
Christ  when  he  raised  him  from  the  dead  and  set  him  at  his  own  right 
hand  in  heaven."  It  is  plain  here  that  the  dying  of  Christ  is  regarded 
merely  as  preliminary  to  his  rising,  and  that  his  resurrection  and  entrance 
into  heaven  are  received  as  an  assurance  that  faithful  disciples,  too,  shall 
obtain  admission  into  the  heavenly  kingdom. 

The  Calvinistic  doctrine  is  that  the  unutterable  vicarious  agonies  of  the 
death  of  Christ  placated  the  wrath  of  God,  satisfied  hb  justice,  and  ran- 
somed the  souls  of  the  elect  from  the  tortures  of  hell,  and  that  his  resur- 
i*ection  was  simply  his  victorious  return  from  a  penal  conflict  with  the 
powers  of  Satan.  The  Unitarian  doctrine  is  that  the  violent  death  of 
Christ  was  an  expression  of  self-sacrificing  love,  to  exert  a  moral  power  on 
the  hearts  of  men,  and  that  his  resurrection  was  a  miraculous  proof  of 
the  authority  and  truth  of  his  teachings,  a  demonstration  of  human 
immortality.  We  maintain  that  neither  of  these  views  fully  contains 
the  true  representation  of  the  New  Testament.  The  artificial  horrors  of 
the  former  cannot  be  forced  into  nor  wrung  out  of  the  wi'itten  words ; 
while  the  natural  simplicity  and  meagemess  of  the  latter  cannot  bo 
made  to  fill  up  the  written  words  with  adequate  significance.  There  ik 
a  medium  doctrine,  based  on  the  conceptions  prevalent  at  the  time  the 
Christian  system  was  constructed  and  written  ;  a  doctrine  which  equally 
avoids  the  credulous  excess  of  the  Calvinistic  interpretation  and  the 
skeptical  poverty  of  the  Unitarian ;  a  doctrine  which  fiilly  explains  all 
the  relevant  language  of  the  New  Testament  without  violence ;  a  doctrine 
which,  for  our  own  part,  we  feel  sure  accurately  represents  the  ideas 
meant  to  be  conveyed  by  the  Scripture  authors.  We  will  state  it,  and 
then  quote,  for  its  illustration  and  for  their  own  explanation,  the  prin- 
cipal texts  relating  to  the  resurrection  of  Jesus. 

On  account  of  sin,  which  had  alienated  man  from  God  and  unfitted 
him  for  Iii^a\  cii,  he  was  condemned  after  death  to  descend  as  a  disem- 
bodied soul  into  the  dark  kingdom  of  the  grave, — the  under-world.  In 
that  cheerier Fi  roalm  of  helpless  shades  and  stillness  all  departed  human 
Hpiritd  wore  prisoners,  and  must  be,  until  the  advent  of  the  Messiah,  when 
tbey,  or  a  part  of  them,  should  rise.  This  was  the  Jewish  belief.  Now, 
the  aiwiatlos  were  Jews,  who  had  the  ideas  of  their  countrymen,  to  which, 
coming  Christians,  they  added  the  new  conceptions  formed  in 
nds  by  the  teachings,  character,  deeds,  death,  resurrection,  of 
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Christy  mixed  witb  their  own  meditotiona  and  experience.  Accepting,  with 
ibeee  psevious  notions,  the  reaurrection  of  Christ  as  a  fact  and  a  fulfil- 
naent  of  prophecy,  they  inunediately  supposed  that  his  triumphant  exit 
from  tbe  prison  of  the  dead  and  return  to  heaven  were  the  prefiguration 
of  the  siniilar  deliverance  of  others  and  their  entrance  into  heaven. 
They  considered  him  as  '*  the  first-bom  from  the  dead,''  '*  the  first-fruits 
of  the  dead."  They  emphatically  characterise  his  return  to  life  as  a 
'*  resarrection  out  from  among  the  dead,"  avaartunf  e«  vexpuv,  plainly  im- 
plying thmt  the  rest  of  the  dead  still  remained  below.*  They  received 
his  experience  in  this  respect  as  the  revealing  type  of  that  which  was 
a^ivaitiiig  his  foUowers.  So  &r  as  relates  to  the  separate  existence  of  th<\ 
fiool,  the  restorwtion  of  the  widow's  son  by  Elijah,  or  the  resurrection  of 
Laoaroa,  logically  implies  all  that  is  implied  in  the  mere  resurrection  of 
Christ.  But  certain  notions  of  localities,  of  a  redemptive  ascent,  and  an 
opening  of  heaven-  for  the  redeemed  spirits  of  men  to  ascend  thither, 
w«re  aesociated  exclusively  with  the  last.  When,  through  the  will  of 
God,  Christ  rose,  "then  first  humanity  triumphant  passed  the  crystsl 
ports  of  light,  and  seised  eternal  youth  1"  Their  view  was  not  that  Ohnst 
elTecCed  all  thb  by  me^s  of  his  own ;  but  that  the  free  grace  of  God  de- 
creed it»  and  that  Christ  came  to  carry  the  plan  into  execution.  "God, 
for  his  great  love  to  us,  even  when  we  were  dead  in  sins,  has  quickene<i 
na  together  with  Christ."  This  was  effected  as  in  dramatic  show :  Christ 
died^— which  was  suflfering.the  fate  of  a  sinner ;  he  went  in  spirit  to  the 
anhierranean  abode  of  spirits, — ^which  was  bearing  the  penalty  of  sin ;  he 
rose  agsiTi, — ^which  was  showing  the  penalty  of  sin  removed  by  Divine 
forgiTeness ;  he  ascended  into  heaven,-^which  was  revealing  the  way  for 
OUT  ascent  thrown  open.  Such  is  the  general  scope  of  thought  in  close 
and  vital  connection  with  which  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
ataada.  We  shall  spare  enlarging  on  those  parts  of  it  which  have  been 
anfieiently  proved  and  illustrated  in  preceding  ohapteiv,  and  confine  our 

as  much  as  may  be  to  those  }>ortions  which  have  direct  rela- 
;  with  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  It  is  our  olyect,  then,  to  show — 
what  we  think  will  plainly  appear  in  the  light  of  the  above  general  state- 
MMsnt — that^  to  the  New  Testament  writers,  the  resurrection,  and  not  the 
ilfiath,  of  Christ  is  the  fact  of  central  moment,  is  the  assuring  seal  of  our 
IbffgiYeneBs,  reconciliation,  and  heavenly  adoption.  They  saw  two  anti- 
thetical starting-points  in  the  history  of  mankind:  a  career  of  ruin, 
begimiing  with  condemned  Adam  in  the  garden  of  Eden  at  the  foot  of 
the  forbidden  tree,  dragging  a  fleshly  race  down  into  Sheol ;  a  career  of 
reoiedy,  beginning  with  victorious  Christ  in  the  garden  of  Joseph  at  the 
nMwUi  of  tha  rent  sepulchre,  guiding  a  spiritual  race  up  into  heaven. 

The  Savior  himself  is  reported  as  saying,  "  I  lay  down  my  life  that  I  ' 
may  take  it  again:"  the  <fying  was  not  for  the  sake  of  substitutional 

bat  for  the  sake  of  a  resurrection.     "  Except  a  com  of  wheat 

•  Wood,  The  Liit  Things,  pp:  M-U. 
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die,  itabideth  alone;  but,  if  it  die,  it  bringeth  forth  nmoh  fruit."  "A 
woman  when  she  is  in  tnwail  hath  sorrow;  but  as  soon  as  she  is  delivered 
of  the  child  she  remembereth  no  more  the  anguish,  for  joy  that  a  xatai  is 
bom  into  the  world."  The  context  here  shows  the  Savior's  meaning  to 
be  that  the  woe  of  his  death  would  soon  be  lost  in  the  weal  of  his 
resurrection.  The  death  was  merely  the  necessary  antecedent  to  the 
significant  resurrection.  "  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who,  according  to  his  abundant  mercy,  hath  begotten  us 
again  unto  a  living  hope  by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the 
dead  unto  an  inheritance,  incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not 
away,  reserved  in  heaven  for  you  who  are  kept  by  the  power  of  Ghxi 
through  faith  unto  salvation  ready  to  be  revealed.''  '*Him  hath  Qod 
raised  on  high  by  his  right  hand,  to  give  repentance  to  Israel  and  forgive- 
ness of  sins."  How  clear  it  is  here  that  not  the  vicarious  death  of  (Sirist 
buys  off  sinners,  but  his  resurrection  shows  sins  to  be  freely  forgiven, 
the  penalty  remitted !  "  Remember  that  Jesus  Christ  was  raised  from 
the  dead,  according  to  my  gospel:  therefore  I  endure  all  things  for  the 
elect's  sake,  that  they  may  obtain  the  salvation  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus 
with  eternal  glory."  "  Be  it  known  unto  you,  therefore,  men,  brethren, 
that  through  Him  whom  God  raised  again  is  preached  unto  you  the  for* 
giveness  of  sins."  The  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  ninth 
chapter,  from  the  twenty-third  verse  to  the  twenty-seventh,  most  empha- 
ticfdly  connects  the  annulling  of  sin  through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  with 
his  ascended  appearance  in  heaven.  '*  Jesus  who  was  delivered  for  our 
offences  and  was  raised  again  for  our  justification :"  that  is,  Jesus  died 
because  he  had  entered  the  condition  of  sinful  humanity,  the  penalty  of 
which  was  death ;  he  was  raised  to  show  that  God  had  forgiven  us  our  sins 
and  would  receive  us  to  heaven  instead  of  banishing  us  to  the  under-world. 
'*  If  thou  shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe 
in  thine  heart  that  God  hath  raised  him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be 
saved."  Belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  here  imdeniably  made 
the  great  condition  of  salvation.  No  text  can  be  found  in  which  belief 
in  the  death,  or  blood,  or  atoning  merits,  of  Christ  is  made  that  oon> 
dition.  And  yet  nine-tenths  of  Christendom  by  their  creeds  are  to-day 
proclaiming,  '*  Believe  in  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christy  and  thou  shalt 
be  saved ;  believe  not  in  them,  and  thou  shalt  be  damned  1"  "  God  hath 
both  raised  up  the  Lord  and  will  also  raise  up  us."  "  If  Christ  be  not 
raised,  your  faith  is  vain :  ye  are  yet  in  your  sins."  This  text  cannot  be 
explained  upon  the  common  Calvinistio  or  Unitarian  theories.  Whether 
Christ  was  risen  or  not  made  no  difference  in  their  justification  before 
God  if  his  death  had  atonedior  them, — ^made  no  difference  in  their  moral 
condition,  which  was  as  it  was ;  but  if  Christ  had  not  risen,  then  they 
were  mistaken  in  supposing  that  heaven  had  been  opened  for  them:  they 
were  yet  held  in  the  necessity  of  descending  to  the  under-world,  the 
alty  of  their  sins.  The  careful  reader  will  observe  that,  in  nciany 
368  in  the  Scriptures  where  a  burden  and  stress  of  importance  aeenx 
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laid  npon  the  death  of  Chiist,  there  immediately  follows  a  reference  to  his 
-^»$urrection,  showing  that  the  dying  is  only  referred  to  as  the  prepara- 
f^y  step  to  the  rising,  the  resurrection  being  the  essential  thing.  "The 
Afwetle  Plaul  scarcely  speaks  of  the  death  of  the  Savior  except  in  con- 
Tii»otion  with  his  resurrection,"  Bleek  says,  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Kpistle  to  the  Hebrews.  "  It  is  Christ  that  died,  yea,  rather,  that  is  risen 
:4sain  and  is  now  at  the  right  hand  of  God."  *'  If  we  believe  that  Jesus 
•ls4^  and  rose  again."  "To  this  end  Christ  both  died,  and  rose  and  lived 
ugatn."  *'  He  died  for  them  and  rose  again."  We  confidently  avow, 
th^^refore,  that  the  Christian  Scriptures  concentrate  the  most  essential 
-ijznificanoe  and  value  of  the  mission  of  Jesus  in  his  resurrection,  de- 
^'^ribing  it  as  the  Divine  seal  of  his  claims,  the  visible  proof  and  pledge 
of  our  redemption,  by  God's  freely-forgiving  grace,  ^m  the  fatal  bondage 
i»f  death's  sepulchral  domain  to  the  blessed  splendors  of  heaven's  im- 
mortal life. 

There  remun  a  class  of  passages  to  be  particularly  noticed,  in  which 
ui  extraordinary  emphasis  seems  to  be  laid  on  Christ's  sufferings,  Christ's 
blood,  Christ's  death, — ^three  phrases  that  mean  virtually  the  same  thing 
ind  are  used  interchangeably.  The  peculiar  prominence  given  to  the 
idea  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  in  the  instances  now  referred  to  is  suoh  aa 
might  lead  one  to  suppose  that  some  mysterious  efficacy  was  meant  to  be 
attributed  to  it.  But  we  think  an  acourate  examination  of  the  subject 
▼in  show  that  these  texts  are  really  in  lull  harmony  with  the  view  we 
have  been  maintaining.  Admitting  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was 
rhe  sole  circumstance  of  ultimate  meaning  and  importance^  still,  his 
rident  and  painful  death  wotdd  naturally  be  spoken  of  as  often  and 
strongly  aa  it  is,  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  chief  ground  of  wonder  and 
daim  for  gratitude  to  him  was  that  he  should  have  left  his  pre-existent 
state  of  undisturbed  bliss  and  glory,  and  submitted  to  such  humiliation 
and  anguish  for  others,  for  sinners.  Secondly,  it  was  the  prerequisite  to 
his  resurrection, — ^the  same,  in  effect,  with  it,  since  the  former  must  lead 
to  the  latter;  for,  as  the  foremost  apostle  said,  "It  was  not  possible  that 
he  should  be  holden  in  death." 

The  apostolical  writers  do  not  speak  of  salvation  by  the  Mood  of  Christ 
any  more  plainly  than  they  do  of  salvation  by  the  name  of  Christ,  salvar 
tion  by  gmce,  and  salvation  by  fakh.  If  at  one  time  they  identify  him 
with  the  sacrificial  "  lamb,"  at  another  time  they  as  distinctively  identify 
him  with  the  **  high-priest  offering  himself,"  and  again  with  "  the  great 
Shepherd  of  the  sheep,"  and  again  with  **  the  mediator  of  the  new  cove- 
nant," and  again  with  "the  second  Adam."  These  are  all  figures  of 
«peech,  and,  taken  superficially,  they  determine  nothing  as  to  doctrine. 
The  propriety  and  the  genuine  character  and  force  of  the  metaphor  are 
in  each  case  to  be  carefully  sought  with  the  lights  of  learning  and  under 
ihe  guidance  of  a  docile  candor.  The  thoughts  that,  in  consequence  of 
transmitted  sin,  all  departed  souls  of  men  were  confined  in  the  under- 
frorld,  that  Christ,  to  carry  out  and  revealingly  exemplify  the  free  grace 
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of  the  Father,  came  into  the  world,  died  a  cruel  death,  de0cended  to  the 
prtsoB-world  of  the  dead,  declared  there  the  glad  tidings,  roee  thence 
and  ascended  into  heaven,  the  forerunner  of  the  ransomed  hosts  to  fol- 
low,— ^these  thofightc  enable  us  to  explain,  in  a  natural,  forcible,  an<i 
aatisfaetorj  manner*  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  New  Testament  in 
regard  to  the  death  of  Christ,  without  having  recourse  to  the  arbitrary 
conceptions  and  mystical  horror  usually  associated  with  it  now.       For 
instance,  consider  the  passage  in  the  second  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  from  the  eleventh  verse  to  the  nineteenth.    The  writer  here 
says  that  **  the  Qen tiles,  who  formerly  were  far  off,  strangers  from  the 
eovenants  of  promise,  are  now  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ."     This 
language  he  clearly  explains  as  meaning  that  through  the  death   and 
resurrection  of  Christ  '*  the  middle  wall  of  partition  between  Jews  and 
Gentiles  was  broken  down"  and  a  universal  religion  inaugurated,  fret^ 
from  all  invidious  distinctions  and  carnal  ordinances.     In  his  bodily 
death  and  spiritual  ascension  the  Jewish  ritual  law  was  abolished  and 
the  world-wide  moral  law  alone  installed.    From  his  spirit,  rising  intc> 
heaven,  all  national  peculiarities  fell  away,  and  through  him  Jews  and 
Gentiles  both  had  access,  by  communion  with  his  ascended  and  cosmo- 
politan soul,  unto  the  Father.     A  careful  study  of  all  the  passages  in 
the  New  Testament  which  speak  of  Christ  as  delivering  men  from  the 
wrath  of  God  will  lead,  it  seems  to  us,  almost  every  unpr^udiced  person 
to  agree  with  one  of  the  ablest  German  critics,  who  says  that  "  the  tech> 
nical  phrase  'wrath  of  God'  here  means,  historically,  banishment  of 
souls  into  the  under-world,  and  that  the  fact  of  Christ's  triumph  and 
ascent  was  a  precious  pledge  showing  to  the  Christians  that  they   too 
>ihould  ascend  to  eternal  life  in  heaven."^    The  doctrine  of  the  descent 
4if  Chri-t  fimong  the  dead  and  of  his  redemptive  mission  there  has  of 
likUy  welliiigh  faded  from  notice;  but  if  any  one  wishes  to  see  the  exU 
dence  cif  its  universal  reception  and  unparalleled  importance  in    th^" 
f!^hrl^tinii  Church  for  fifteen  hundred  years,  presented  in  overwhelniin;; 
quJintJtv  nad  irresistible  array,  let  him  read  the  learned  work  devoted  t<» 
this  Kiil;ji^t  recently  published  in  Germany."    He  can  hardly  peruse  thi« 
work  an4  follow  up  its  references  without  seeing  that,  almost  without 
an  cxrc'f  »tion,  from  the  days  of  Peter  and  Paul  to  those  of  Martin  Luther, 
it  hm  lMHm  held  that  ''the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  are  the  two 
pok?t  lii'tween  which,"  as  Glider  says^  "  his  descept  into  the  under-worhl 
liesj*    The  phrase  **  blood  of  Christ"  is  often  nsed  in  Scripture  in  a  preg- 
nant  »«n^,  including  the  force  of  meaning  that  would  be  expressed  by 
lLi?«  dt'atli,  descent,  resurrection,  and  ascension*  with  all  their  concomi- 
umiA.    As  a  specimen  of  innumerable  passages  of  like  import  which 
lulghi  lie  died,  we  will  quote  a  single  expression  from  Epiphanius,  show> 
ing  that  ttie  orthodox  teachers  in  the  fourth  century  attributed  redeem- 

Tln>tiirhui'klt$r,  ReligiOse  GUabensIefare,  wet.  59:  Chrittos  der  Erl8«er  rom  Tode. 
*U*i<T.  THe  Lehre Ton  der Encheioang  Jesn Chriati  anter  den Todteo:  In  I 
1*  i^lin  Ton  d«n  Letzten  Dinflia. 
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.og  efficacy  to  Christ's  resurrection  rather  than  to  his  death.  "  As  the 
pelican  restores  its  dead  o£ipring  by  dropping  its  own  blood  upon  their 
iroondsy  so  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  dropped  his  blood  upon  Adam,  Eve, 
had  all  the  dead,  and  gave  them  life  b^  hU  twial  and  ruuntcdonJ*^ 

It  was  a  pari  of  the  Mosaic  ritual,  laid  down  in  the  sixteenth  chapter 
of  Leviticus^  that  on  the  great  annual  day  of  expiation  there  should  be 
two  goats  dioeen  by  lot,— one  for  the  Lord  and  one  for  Azazel.  The  for- 
mer the  high-priest  was  to  slay,  and  with  his  blood  sprinkle  the  mercy- 
2«st  The  latter,  when  the  high-priest's  hands  had  been  laid  on  his  head 
and  an  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel  confessed  over  him,  was  to 
\  e  sent  into  the  wilderness  and  loosed.  The  former  goat  is  called  "  a  sin- 
•  (Tering  for  the  people."  The  latter  is  called  *'  a  scapo-goat  to  make  an 
atonement  with  the  Lord."  The  blood  of  the  sin-ofiering  could  not  have 
i  een  supposed  to  be  a  substitute  purchasing  the  pardon  of  men's  offences, 
because  there  is  no  bint  of  any  such  idea  in  the  record,  and  because  it 
«i8  affSned  to  reconcile  ''  houses,"  "  tabernacles,"  <*  altars,"  as  well  as  to 
reooficile  men.  It  had  simply  a  ceremonial  significance.  Such  rites  were 
(ommon  in  many  of  the  early  religions.  Th^  were  not  the  efficient  cause 
i<f  pardon,  but  were  the  furmal  condition  of  reconciliation.  And  then, 
.n  r^ard  to  the  scape-goat,  it  was  not  sacrificed  as  an  expiation  for  sin- 
a«K;  it  merely  symbolically  carried  off  the  sins  already  freely  forgiven. 
All  these  forms  and  phrases  were  inwrought  with  the  whole  national  life 
aod  reiigiouB  language  of  the  Jews.  Now,  when  Jesus  appeared,  a  mes- 
"«»^  firom  God,  to  redeem  men  from  their  sins  and  to  promise  them 
tankm  and  heaven,  and  when  he  died  a  martyr's  death  in  the  fulfilment 
"f  his  mission,  how  perfectly  natural  that  this  sacrificial  imagery — ^these 
Si;ures  of  blood,  propitiation,  sprinkling  the  mercy-seat— shoold  be  ap- 
|klied  to  him,  and  to  his  work  and  fate!  The  burden  of  sins  fcrgwen  % 
^rodigmee  in  the  old  covenant  the  scapegoat  emblematioally  bore  away, 
and  the  people  went  free.  So— if  the  words  must  be  supposed  to  have 
an  olgective  and  not  merely  a  moral  sense — ^when  the  Baptist  cried,  *'  Be- 
hold the  Lamb  of  God,  that  beareth  off  the  sin  of  the  world,"  his  meaning 
ns  that  Jesus  was  to  bear  off  the  penalty  of  sin — ^that  is,  the  Hadean 
<loom  which  God's  free  grace  had  annulled--and  open  heaven  to  the 
tvkks  of  reconciled  souls.  There  is  not  the  least  shadow  of  proof  that 
^  sacrifices  in  the  Mosaic  ritual  were  Divinely  ordained  as  types  pre- 
fifwing  the  great  sacrifice  of  Christ.  There  is  no  such  pretence  in  the 
record,  no  such  tradition  among  the  people,  not  the  slightest  foundation 
vhatever  of  any  sort  to  warrant  that  arbitrary  presumption.  All  such 
ApplicationB  of  them  are  rhetorical;  and  their  historical  force  and  moral 
aesaing  are  clearly  explicable  on  the  views  which  we  have  presented  in 
the  foregoing  pages,  but  are  most  violently  strained  and  twisted  by  the 
''^▼inistic  theory  to  meet  the  severe  exigencies  of  a  theoretical  dogma. 

If  say  one,  granting  that  the  central  efficacy  of  the  mission  of  Christ, 

•  PbyaloL,  cap. 8:  D* PftkcMiOb 
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dogmatically  and  objectively  considered,  lay  in  his  descent  into  Uadi 
and  in  his  resurrection,  maintains  that  still  certain  passages  in  th 
New  Testament  do  ascribe  an  expiatory  effect  directly  to  his  death  t 
such,  we  reply  that  this  interpretation  is  quite  likely  to  be  correct.  Aw 
we  can  easily  trace  the  conception  to  its  origin  beyond  the  pale  of  rercla 
tion.  It  was  an  idea  prevalent  among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  the  apnt 
ties,  and  before,  that  death  was  an  atonement  for  all  sins,  and  that  tb« 
death  of  the  righteous  atoned  for  the  sins  of  others."  Now,  the  apoptl*^ 
might  adopt  this  view  and  apply  it  pre-eminently  to  the  case  of  Cbr^ 
This  is  the  very  explanation  given  by  Origen."  De  Wette  quotes  the  foil 
lowing  sentence,  and  many  others  of  the  same  purport,  frona  the  Ttl 
mud : — "  The  death  of  the  just  is  the  redemption  of  sinners."**  TL«j 
blood  of  any  righteous  man  was  a  little  atonement ;  that  of  Christ  wss  a 
vast  one.  The  former  all  Protestants  call  a  heathen  error.  So  tb**) 
should  the  latter,  because  it  sprung  from  the  same  source  and  is  the  sam*' 
in  principle.  If,  then,  there  are  any  scriptural  texts  which  imply  thsi 
the  mere  death  of  Christ  had  a  vicarious,  expiatory  efficacy,  they  are,  *ii 
far  forth,  the  reflection  of  heathen  and  Jewish  errors  yet  lingering  in  tb** 
minds  of  the  writers,  and  not  the  inspired  revelation  of  an  isolated,  arbl-i 
trary  after-expedient  contrived  in  the  secret  counsels  of  Ood  and  won- 
derfully interpolated  into  the  providential  history  of  the  world.  But,  if 
there  are  any  such  passages,  they  are  few  and  unimportant.  The  grft*- 
mass  of  the  scriptural  language  on  this  subject  is  fairly  and  fully  eii- 
plained  by  the  historical  theory  whose  outlines  we  have  sketched.  Tb*> 
root  of  the  matter  is  the  resurrection  of  Christ  out  from  among  the  de»<l 
and  his  ascent  ii^  heaven. 

It  has  not  been  our  purpose  in  this  chapter,  or  in  the  preceding  chaj- 
ters,  to  present  the  history  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  atoneniMit, 
either  in  its  intrinsic  significance  or  in  its  relations  to  subjective  Teligio«« 
experience.  We  have  only  sought  to  explain  it,  according  to  the  ori- 
ginal understanding  of  it,  in  its  objective  relations  to  the  fate  of  men  in 
the  future  life.  The  importance  of  the  subject,  its  difficulty,  and  iW 
profound  prejudices  connected  with  it,  are  so  great  as  not  only  to  excoj^. 
but  even  to  require,  much  explanatory  repetition  to  make  the  truth  clew 
and  to  recommend  it,  in  many  lights,  with  various  methods,  and  by 
accumulated  authorities.  Those  who  wish  to  see  the  whole  subject  of  tlte 
atonement  treated  with  consummate  fulness  and  ability,  leaving  nothing 
to  be  desired  from  the  historical  point  of  view;  have  only  to  read  the 
masterly  work  of  Baur."* 

In  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject  here,  we  would  submit  the  following 

WQlHfrer,  GoMhlehte  im  Urchrittaathami,  abtb.  U.  pp.  187-100. 

u  Moihelm,  Oommentariei  on  Ghrlstfauilty  In  the  First  Three  Oentnriet,  Bag.  tnuw..  vol  iL  pf i^ 
162-163. 

It  Oomin.  de  Horte  Christl  Xzpiatoria,  cap.  Ul. :  Qom  Jiid««niiii  RaeeDtionui  Chtfitalocte  d»  Fft^ 
•kme  ac  Morte  Mewto  dooet. 

n  Die  Ghrietllche  Lehro  vou  der  VertShoong  io  Ihrer  OeschlcktUcheB  BBtwIcktang  too  der  Altntfs 
ZdtbiaMfdleNeaeste. 
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^t>nEidei«tioii£  to  the  candid  judgment  of  the  reader.  Admitting  the 
truth  of  the  oommon  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  why  did  Christ  diet  It 
doeB  not  appear  how  there  could  be  any  particular  efficacy  in  mere  death. 
The  expiation  of  ein  which  he  had  undertaken  required  only  a  certain 
amount  of  suffering.  It  did  not — as  far  as  we  can  see  on  the  theory  of 
satis&ction  by  an  equivalent  substituted  suffering — ^require  death.  It 
«ems  as  if  local  and  physical  ideas  must  have  been  associated  with  the 
thought  of  his  death.  And  we  find  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  thus  replying  to  the  question,  Why  did  Christ  die  ?  '*  That 
through  death  he  might  destroy  him  that  hath  the  power  of  death,  that 
is  the  devil,  and  deliver  those  who  through  fear  of  death  were  all  their 
lifetime  subject  to  bondage."  Now,  plainly,  this  end  was  accomplished 
bj  his  resurrection  bursting  asunder  the  bonds  of  Hades  and  showing 
ihst  it  was  no  longer  the  hopeless  prison  of  the  dead.  The  justice  of  this 
explanation  appears  from  the  logical  necessity  of  the  series  of  ideas,  the 
internal  coherence  and  harmony  of  thought.  It  has  been  ably  shown 
that  substantially  this  view  is  the  accurate  interpretation  of  the  New 
Testament  doctrine  by  Steinbart,"  Schott,**  Bretschneider,"  Klaiber," 
and  others.  The  gradual  deviations  from  this  early  view  can  be  histori- 
cally traced,  step  by  step,  through  the  refining  speculations  of  theologians. 
Fint,  in  ecclesiastical  history,  after  the  New  Testament  times,  it  is 
thought  the  devil  has  a  right  overall  souls  in  consequence  of  sin.  Christ  is 
a  rusom  offered  to  the  devil  to  offset  his  claim.  Sometimes  this  is  repre- 
•ented  as  a  fair  bargain,  sometimes  as  a  deception  practised  on  the  devil, 
sometimes  as  a  battle  waged  with  him.  Next,  it  is  conceived  that  the 
•levil  has  no  right  over  human  souls, — that  it  is  God  who  has  doomed 
them  to  the  infernal  prison  and  holds  them  there  for  their  sin.  Accord- 
inglj,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  for  their  ransom  is  offered  not  to  the  tyran- 
nical devil  but  to  the  offended  God.  Finally,  in  the  progress  of  culture, 
the  aatisfaction-theory  appears;  and  now  the  suffering  of  Christ  is 
neither  to  buy  souls  from  the  devil  nor  to  appease  God  and  soften  his 
anger  into  forgiveness ;  but  it  is  to  meet  the  inexorable  exigencies  of  the 
ah»tract  law  of  infinite  justice  and  deliver  sinners  by  bearing  for  them 
the  penalty  of  sin.  The  whole  course  of  thought,  once  commenced,  is 
natural,  ineritable;  but  the  starting-point  is  from  an  error,  and  the 
pausing-placea  are  at  false  goals. 

The  view  which  we  have  asserted  to  be  the  scriptural  view  prevailed  as 
the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Church  throughout  the  first  three  centuries, 
ris  Biihr  has  proved  in  his  valuable  treatise  on  the  subject.^'  He  shows 
ihat  during  that  period  Christ's  death  was  regarded  as  a  revelation  of 

^  ?7it«ai  aer  Rriiien  PhilcMyphie,  oder  OlucfcnUgkdtsMira  dea  Ghrlstenthnini,  ttJiJl 

^  Epi&oaie  Theoto^  Cbristiaiue  Dogro«Ucn. 

'  tte  Lriinn  von  Adam'*  Fall,  der  ErbsUnde,  and  dem  Opfinr  CSuiflti. 

'^  Stadieii  der  £vaoc.  QttistUchkeit  Wuitemburga,  vlil.  1,  2.  Doederlein,  Morns,  Koapp,  SchwwM, 
uA  Rffinhaid  afflnu  that  the  death  of  Cbrist  was  not  the  price  of  onr  pardon,  but  the  conflrnilng 
^(dBration  of  free  pardon  from  Ood.    Hagenboch,  DogmengeHchlchte,  sect.  207,  note  6. 

"  Db  Likie  der  Kirefaa  vom  Tode  Jecn  in  den  Enten  Orel  Jahrhanderten. 
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God'g  love,  a  victory  over  the  devil,  (through  his  resurrection,]  a  means 
<»f  obtaining  salvation  for  men,  but  not  as  a  punitive  sacrifice,  not  as  a 
vindication  of  God's  justice,  not  as  a  vicarious  satisfaction  of  the  law." 
If  the  leading  theologians  of  Christendom,  such  as  Anselm,  Calvin,  and 
Grotius,  have  so  thoroughly  repudiated  the  original  Christian  and 
}>atristio  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  and  built  another  doctrine  upon 
their  own  uninspired  speculations,  why  should  our  modem  sects  defer  so 
slavishly  to  them,  and,  instead  of  freely  investigating  the  subject  for 
themselves  from  the  first  sources  of  Scripture  and  spiritual  philosophy, 
timidly  cling  to  the  results  reached  by  these  biassed,  morbid,  and  over- 
sharp  thinkers?  In  proportion  as  scholarly,  unfettered  minds  engage  in 
Kuch  a  criticism,  we  believe  the  exposition  given  in  the  foregoing  pages 
will  be  recognised  as  scriptural.'  Without  involving  this  whole  theory, 
how  can  any  one  explain  the  unquestionable  fact  that  during  the  first 
four  centuries  the  entire  orthodox  Church  believed  that  Christ  at  hU 
resurrection  from  the  under-world  delivered  Adam  from  his  trnprisonmntt 
there f^  All  acknowledge  that  the  phrase  "redemption  by  the  blood  of 
Christ''  is  a  metaphor.  The  only  question  is,  what  meaning  was  it  in- 
tended to  convey  ?  We  maintain  its  meaning  to  be  that  through  all  th«^ 
events  and  forces  associated  with  the  death  of  Christ,  including  hi;* 
descent  to  Hades  and  his  resurrection,  men  are  delivered  from  the  doom 
of  the  under-world.  The  common  theology  explains  it  as  teaching  that 
there  was  an  expiatory  efficacy  in  the  unmerited  sufiTerings  of  Christ. 
The  system  known  as  Unitarianism  says  it  denotes  merely  the  exertion 
of  a  saving  spiritual  power  on  the  hearts  of  men.  The  first  interpreta- 
tion charges  the  figure  of  speech  with  a  dramatic  revelation  of  the  lore 
of  God  freely  rescuing  men  from  their  inherited  fate.  The  second 
seems  to  make  it  a  tank  of  gore,  where  Divine  vengeance  legally  laps  to 
appease  its  otherwise  insatiable  appetite.  The  third  fills  it  with  s 
regenerative  moral  influence  to  be  distributed  upon  the  characters  of 
believers.  The  two  former  also  include  the  last;  but  it  excludes  them. 
Now,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  first  is  the  form  of  mistake  in  which  the  early 
Church,  including  the  apostles,  embodied  the  true  significance  of  the 
mission  of  Christ.  Owing  to  the  circle  of  ideas  in  which  they  lived,  thi« 
was  the  only  possible  form  in  which  the  disciples  of  Jesus  could  receive 
the  new  doctrine  of  a  blessed  immortality  brought  to  light  by  Chris- 
tianity." The  second  is  the  form  of  false  theory  in  which  a  few  scholastic 
brains  elaborated  the  cruel  results  of  their  diseased  metaphysical  specu- 
lations. The  third  is  the  dry,  meager,  inadequate  statement  of  the  most 
essential  truth  in  the  case. 
There  is  one  more  point  of  view  in  which  the  New  Testament  holds  up 


>•  IN0  Lehre  diO*  KJfcb*  rom  Tode  Jesn  in  den  KraUn  Dral  Jnhilianderten,  as.  17S--180. 
»  Aagnatine,  Bplst.  ad  Krodiam  99.    Op.  Imp.  ▼!.  22,  30.    Eplst  IM.    D»nCe  nuikes  Adam  mj  In 
had  been  4302  years  in  Limbo  when  Ghriat,  at  hii  deeeent,  neoued  Mn.    ParadiM,  canto  xzvL 

taehnelder  ibivtbly  Olaitnitea  this  in  his  Bandboch  dar  DoKmatik  der  BTan8.-Lntber.  Kirchfe 
V166,  band  iL 
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the  resurrection  of  Christ.  It  is  regarded  as  a  summons  to  a  moral  and 
sfiriUul  resurrection  within  the  breast  of  the  believer.  As  the  great 
Forerunner  had  ascended  to  a  spiritual  and  immortal  life  in  the  heavens, 
«>  his  followers  should  be  inspired  with  such  a  realizing  sense  of  heavenly- 
things,  with  such  Divine  faith  and  fellowship,  as  would  lift  them  above 
the  world,  with  all  its  evanescent  cares,  and  fix  their  hearts  with  Gk>d. 
This  high  communion  with  Christ,  and  intense  assurance  of  a  destined 
speedy  inheritance  with  him,  should  render  the  disciple  insensible  to  the 
dunorods  distractions  of  earth,  invulnerable  to  the  open  and  secret 
Basaults  of  sin,  as  if  in  the  body  he  were  already  dead,  and  only  alive  in 
the  spirit  to  the  obligations  of  holiness,  the  attractions  of  piety,  and  the 
pfomiMB  of  heaven.  "  When  we  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  God 
loved  OS,  and  hath  quickened  us  together  with  Christ,  and  hath  raised  us 
ap  together  and  made  us  sit  together  in  heavenly  places.''  *'  If  ye,  then, 
be  risen  with  Christ,  set  your  affection  on  things  above,  not  on  earthly 
thinp;  for  ye  are  dead,  and  your  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God."  This 
moral  symbolic  application  of  the  resurrection  is  most  beautiful  and 
effective.  Christ  has  risen,  immaculate  and  immortal,  into  the  pure  and 
holy  heaven :  then  live  virtuously  and  piously,  that  you  may  be  found 
imthy  to  be  received  unto  him.  "  He  that  hath  this  hope  purifieth  him-. 
«If,even  as  He  is  pure."  Paul  enforces  this  thought  through  the  striking 
tgnre  that^  since  "we  are  freed  from  the  law  through  the  death  of 
Ohrist,  we  should  be  married  to  his  risen  spirit  and  bring  forth  fruit 
onto  God."  And  again,  when  he  speaks  in  these  words,  "  Christ  in. 
joa  the  hope  of  glory,"  we  suppose  he  refers  to  the  spiritual  image 
of  the  risen  Redeemer  formed  in  the  disciples'  imagination  and  heart, 
the  prefiguring  and  witnessing  pledge  of  their  ascension  also  to  heaven. 
The  same  practical  use  is  made  of  the  doctrine  through  the  rite  and  sign 
^  baptism.  "  Ye  are  buried  with  Christ  in  baptism,  wherein  also  ye  are 
rsen  with  him  through  fiuth  in  the  working  of  God,  who  hath  raised  him 
from  the  dead."  ''Wherefore,  if  ye  be  dead  with  Christ,  why  are  ye 
^ject  to  worldly  ordinances  ?  and  if  ye  be  risen  with  him,  seek  those 
things  which  are  above."  When  the  disciple  sunk  beneath  the  baptiang 
"ftten,  he  was  typically  dead  and  buried,  as  Jesus  was  in  the  tomb; 
vhen  he  rose  from  the  waters  into  the  air  again,  he  figuratively  repre- 
lented  Cbrist  rising  from  the  dead  into  heaven.  Henceforth,  therefore, 
ite  was  to  consider  himself  as  dead  to  all  worldly  sins  and  lusts,  alive  to 
«U  heavenly  virtues  and  aspirations.  "  Therefore,"  the  apostle  says, 
"we  are  buried  with  Christ  by  baptism  unto  death,  that  like  as  Christ 
«tt  ntsed  up  from  the  dead,  even  so  we  should  walk  in  newness  of  life." 
**In  that  Christ  died,  he  died  unto  sin  once ;  but  in  that  he  liveth,  he 
liveth  onto  God.  Likewise  reckon  ye  also  yourselves  to  be  dead  indeed 
unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God."  "  Therefore,  if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  ho 
^  *  1MW  creature :  old  things  are  passed  away ;  behold,  all  things  are 
^^^coaat  new."  This  was  strictly  true  to  the  immediate  disciples  of  Jesus.. 
^^^  he  died,  their  hearts  died  within  them ;  they  shrank  away  in  hope- 
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\em  eonfbnon  and  gloom.  When  he  returned  to  life  and  asoended  to 
heaTen,  in  feeling  and  imagination  they  went  with  him.  Every  moral 
poirer  and  motive  started  into  new  life  and  energy. 

*«  Tbe  4aj  wbw  fkom  the  dead 
Our  Lord  aroae,  then  everywhere^ 
Out  of  their  darkneae  and  despair, 
Triumphant  over  Ceara  and  ibea, 
The  aoola  of  hia  diadplea  roaa.'* 

An  unheard-of  assurance  of  the  Father^s  love  and  of  their  eternal  in- 
heritance flooded  their  being  with  its  regenerating,  uplifting  power.  To 
their  absorbing  anticipations  the  mighty  consummation  of  all  was  at 
hand.  In  reflective  imagination  it  was  already  past,  and  they,  dead  to 
the  world,  only  lived  to  God.  The  material  world  and  the  lust  thereof 
had  sunk  beneath  them  and  vanished.  They  were  moving  in  the  uni- 
Terse  of  imperishable  realities  unseen  by  the  fleshly  eye.  To  their  faith 
alK>ady  was  unrolled  over  them  that  new  firmament  in  whose  spanless 
welkin  no  cloudy  tempests  ever  gather  and  break,  and  the  serene  lights 
never  fade  nor  go  down.  This  experience  of  a  spiritual  exaltation  above 
the  sins  and  degrading  turmoils  of  passion,  above  the  perishing  baubles 
of  the  earth,  into  the  religious  principles  which  are  independent  and 
«anired»— peace,  and  bliss,  and  eternity, — is  attainable  by  all  who  with 
the  earnestness  of  their  souls  assimilate  the  moral  truths  of  Christianity, 
pressing  in  pious  trust  after  the  steps  of  the  risen  Master.  And  this, 
after  all,  is  the  vital  essence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  as  it 
makes  practical  appeal  to  us.  This  will  stand,  though  gnawing  time  and 
hostile  criticism  should  assail  and  shake  all  the  rest.  It  is  something 
not  to  bo  mechanically  wrought  upon  us  from  without,  but  to  be  done 
within  by  our  own  voluntary  eflTort  and  prayer,  by  God's  help.  To 
ri^e  ttom  sloth,  unbelief,  sin,  from  moral  death,  to  earnestness,  faith, 
beneficence,  to  eternal  life  in  the  breast,  is  a  real  and  most  sublime 
fWurr«ction,  the  indispensable  preparation  for  that  other  and  final  one 
which  shall  raise  us  from  the  sepulchre  to  the  sky.  When,  on  Easter 
morning,  Christian  disciples  throughout  the  world  hear  the  joyous  cry, 
»« Christ  is  risen,"  and  their  own  hearts  instinctively  respond,  with  an 
unQuenohable  ])er.suasion  that  he  is  now  alive  somewhere  in  the  heights 
of  the  universe,  "Christ  b  risen  indeed,"  they  should  endeavor  in 
^^it  to  j'hi^  too,— lieie  from  the  deadly  bondage  and  corruption  of  vice 
^  intlHTi'iinf'o.  While  the  earth  remains,  and  men  survive,  and  the 
g^U  wlut^l>  jilii  rifil*'  them  from  God  and  his  blessedness  retain  any  sway 
ji^  ihrin,  }»'0  nil  n^  tliat  hallowed  day  comes  round,  this  is  the  kindling 
^ipgu^i  of  IHvirM^  authority  ever  fresh,  and  of  transcendent  import 
^^^  M,  iUiii  it  bears  through  all  the  borders  of  Christendom  to  every 
iblo  *on\  I—''  Awake  from  your  sleep,  arise  from  your  death,  lift  up 
iisavea^  and  the  risen  Redeemer  will  give  you  the  light  of 
'  Have  this  awakening  and  deathless  experience  in  the 
ill  b«  troubled  by  no  doubts  about  an  everlasting  life  sue- 
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eeeding  the  dose  of  the  world.  But  so  long  as  this  Rpiritual  resurrection 
in  the  breast  is  unknown,  you  can  have  no  knowledge  of  eternal  life, 
DO  experimental  iSuth  in  a  future  entrance  from  the  grave  into  heaven, 
—00,  not  though  milUons  of  resurrections  had  crowded  the  interstellar 
spsoe  with  ascending  shapes.  Rise,  then,  from  your  moral  graves,  and 
ilreidy,  by  iSuth  and  imagination,  sit  in  heavenly  places  with  Christ 
Jous. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  it  belongs  to  ns  to  look  at  it  as  a  theory ; 
that  is,  to  consider  with  critical  scrutiny  the  conclusions  which  are 
sapposed  to  flow  from  its  central  fact.  We  must  regard  it  from  three 
distinct  points  of  view, — seeking  its  meaning  in  sound  logic,  its  force  in 
past  history,  its  value  in  present  experience.  First,  then,  we  are  to  inquire 
what  really  is  the  logical  significance  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  The 
ioosenesB  and  coniiision  of  thought  prevailing  in  relation  to  this  point  are 
unazing.  It  seems  as  if  mankind  were  contented  with  investigations 
careless,  reasonings  incoherent^  and  inferences  arbitrary,  in  proportion  to 
the  momentousness  of  the  matter  in  hand.  In  regard  to  little  details 
of  sensible  fact  and  daily  business  their  observation  is  sharp,  their 
toalygis  careful,  their  reflection  patient ;  but  when  they  approach  the 
great  problems  of  morality,  God,  immortality,  they  shrink  from  com- 
mensurate efforts  to  master  those  mighty  questions  with  stern  honesty, 
and  remain  satisfied  with  fanciful  methods  and  vague  results.  The 
resurrection  of  Christ  is  generally  regarded  as  a  direct  demonstration 
of  the  immortality  of  man, — an  argument  of  irrefragable  validity.  But 
this  is  an  astonishing  mistake.  The  argument  was  not  so  constructed  by 
Paul.  He  did  not  seek  directly  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
bat  the  resorrection  of  the  dead.  He  took  for  granted  the  Pharisaic 
doctrine  that  all  souls  on  leaving  their  bodies  descended  to  Sheol,  where 
they  darkly  survived,  waiting  to  be  summoned  forth  at  the  arrival  of  the 
Messianic  epoch.  Assuming  the  further  premise  that  Christ  after 
death  went  down  among  these  imprisoned  souls,  and  then  rose  thenC/O 
again,  Paul  infers,  by  a  logical  process  strictly  valid  and  irresistible  to 
one  holding  those  premises,  that  the  general  doctrine  of  a  resurrection 
from  the  dead  is  true,  and  that  by  this  visible  pledge  we  may  expect  it 
^oon,  since  the  Messiah,  who  is  to  usher  in  its  execution,  has  already 
eome  and  finished  the  preliminary  stages  of  his  work.  The  apostle's  own 
^ords  plainly  show  this  to  be  his  meaning.  "  If  there  be  no  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  then  is  Christ  not  risen.  But  now  is  Christ  risen  from  the 
dead,  become  the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept.  For  since  by  man  came 
death,  by  man  came  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  Every  man  shall 
k  made  alive  in  his  own  order :  Christ  the  first-fruits ;  then  they  that 
«e  ChrBt's;  at  his  coming ;  then  the  last  remnant,  when  he  shall  have 
delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God.''  The  notions  of  a  universal  imprison* 
QK&t  of  souk  in  the  intermediate  state,  and  of  a  universal  raising  of 
them  thence  at  an  appointed  time,  having  faded  from  a  deep  and  vivid ' 
belief  into  a  cold  traditional  dogma,  ridiculed  by  many,  cared  for  at  nr 
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by  few,  realizingly  held  by  almost  none,  Paul's  argument  Las  been  per. 
verted  and  misinterpreted,  until  it  is  now  commonly  supposed  to  mean 
this: — Christ  has  risen  from  the  dead:  therefore  the  soul  of  man  is  im- 
mortal. Whereas  the  argument  really  existed  in  his  mind  in  the  reverse 
form,  thus : — ^The  souls  of  men  are  immortal  and  are  hereafter  to  be 
raised  up:  therefore  Christ  has  risen  as  an  example  and  illustration 
thereof.  It  is  singular  to  notice  that  he  has  himself  clearly  stated  the 
argument  in  this  form  three  times  within  the  space  of  four  consecutive 
verses,  as  follows : — "  If  there  be  no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  then  i» 
Christ  not  risen :"  "God  raised  Christ  not  up,  if  so  be  that  the  dead  rise 
not."  "  For  if  the  dead  rise  not,  then  is  Christ  not  raised."  The  fact 
of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  taken  in  connection  with  the  related  notions 
previously  held  in  the  mind  of  Paul,  formed  the  complement  of  an 
irresistible  argument  to  prove  the  impending  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
But  if  it  be  now  perceived  that  those  other  notions  were  Pharisaic  errors, 
the  argument,  as  he  employed  it,  falls  to  the  ground. 

Taken  by  itself  and  analyzed  by  a  severe  logic,  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
proves  nothing  conclusively  in  regard  to  our  immortality.  If  it  did  of 
itself  prove  any  thing,  the  direct  logical  inference  from  it  would  be  that 
henceforth  all  men,  three  days  after  death,  would  rise  bodily  from  the 
dead,  appear  for  a  season  on  earth  as  before,  and  then  ascend  visibly  into 
the  sky.  If  at  the  present  time  a  man  who  had  been  put  to  death  and 
entombed  three  days  should  openly  come  forth  alive, — considered  as  an 
isolated  fact,  what  would  it  prove  ?  It  would  merely  prove  that  a  wonder- 
ful event  had  occurred.  It  would  show  that  either  by  some  mysterious 
means  he  had  escaped  death,  or  else  that  by  some  apparently  preter- 
natural agency  he  had  been  restored  to  life  from  the  dead.  Taken  by 
itself,  it  could  not  prove  whether  the  occurrence  was  caused  by  a  de- 
moniacal or  by  a  Divine  power,  or  by  some  occult  force  of  nature  developed 
by  a  peculiar  combination  of  conditions.  The  strange  event  would  stand 
clear  to  our  senses  ;  but  all  beyond  that  would  be  but  an  hypothesis  of 
our  own,  and  liable  to  mistake.  Consequently,  we  say,  the  resurrection, 
taken  by  itself,  proves  no  doctrine.  But  we  may  so  suppose  the  case 
that  such  an  event  would,  from  its  relation  to  something  else,  acquire 
logical  meaning.  For  instance,  if  Christ  had  taught  that  he  had  super- 
natural knowledge  of  truth,  a  Divine  commission  to  reveal  a  future  life, 
and  said  that,  after  he  should  have  been  dead  and  buried  three  days, 
God  would  restore  him  to  life  to  authenticate  his  words,  and  if,  then,  so 
stupendous  a  miracle  occurred  in  accordance  with  his  prediction,  it  would 
prove  that  his  claims  and  doctrine  were  true, — because  God  is  no  acoom- 
plioe  in  deception.  Such  was  the  case  with  Jesus  as  narrated ;  and  thus 
his  resurrection  appears,  not  as  having  doctrinal  significance  and  demon- 
strative validity  in  itself,  but  as  a  miraculous  authentication  of  his  mis- 
sion. That  is  to  say,  the  Christian's  faith  in  immortality  rests  not 
directly  on  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  but  on  his  teachings,  which  were 
confirmed  and  sealed  by  his  resurrection.     It  is  true  that^  even  in  this 
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BMdified  form,  some  persona  of  dialectical  minds  will  deny  all  validity 
to  the  argument.  What  necessary  connection  is  there,  they  will  ask, 
between  the  exhibition  of  mecbanioo-chemical  wonders,  physical  feats^ — 
however  abnormal  and  inexplicable, — and  the  possession  of  infallibility 
of  intellectual  insight  and  moral  utterance  t  If  a  man  should  say,  Qod 
b  filsehood  and  hatred,  and  in  evidence  of  his  declaration  should  make 
ft  whole  cemetery  disembogue  its  dead  alive,  or  cause  the  sun  suddenly 
to  sivk  from  its  station  at  noon  and  return  again,  would  his  wonderful 
pedbraiaace  prove  his  horrible  doctrine  ?  Why,  or  how,  then,  would 
a  similar  feat  prove  the  opposite  doctrine  ?  Plainly,  there  is  not,  on  rigid 
logical  principles,  any  connecting  tie  or  evidencing  coherence  between  a 
physicftl  miracle  and  a  moral  doctrine."  We  admit  the  correctness  of 
this,  on  philosophical  grounds.  But  the  validity  of  a  miracle  as  proof 
of  a  doctrine  rests  on  the  spontaneous  assumption  that  no  man  can  work 
a  miracle  unless  God  specially  delegate  him  the  power :  thereby  God 
becomes  the  voucher  of  his  envoy.  And  when  a  person  claiming  to  be  a 
meaienger  from  God  appears,  saying,  *'  The  Father  hath  commanded  me 
to  declare  that  in  the  many  mansions  of  his  house  there  is  a  blessed  life 
for  men  after  the  close  of  this  life,"  and  when  he  promises  that,  in  con- 
iinxtttion  of  his  claim,  God  will  restore  him  to  life  after  he  shall  have  been 
three  days  dead,  and  when  he  returns  accordingly  triumphant  from  the 
tepulchre,  the  argument  will  be  unquestioningly  received  as  valid  by  the 
iDstinetive  common  sense  of  all  who  are  convinced  of  the  facts. 

We  next  pass  from  the  meaning  of  the  resurrection  in  logic  to  its 
force  and  working  in  history.  When  Jesus  hung  on  the  cross,  and  the 
Komful  shouts  of  the  multitude  murmured  in  his  ears,  the  disciples  had 
fled  away,  disappointed,  terror-stricken,  despairing.  His  star  seemed  set 
in  a  hopeless  night  of  shame  and  defeat  The  new  religion  appeared  a 
failore.  But  in  three  days  aiOairs  had  taken  a  new  aspect.  He  that  was 
crucified  had  risen,  and  the  scattered  disciples  rallied  from  every  quarter, 
md,  animated  by  faith  and  zeal,  went  forth  to  convert  the  world.  As 
an  organic  centre  of  thought  and  belief,  as  a  fervid  and  enduring  incite- 
ment to  action,  in  the  apostolic  times  and  all  through  the  early  centuries, 
the  received  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  wielded  an  incomparable 
influence  and  produced  incalculable  results.  Christianity  indeed  rose 
QpOQ  it,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  flourished  through  it.  The  principal 
effect  which  the  gospel  has  had  in  bringing  life  and  immortality  to  light 
throughout  a  large  part  of  the  world  is  to  be  referred  to  the  proclaimed 
resanection  of  Christ.  For  without  the  latter  the  former  would  not 
bave  been.  Its  historical  value  has  therefore  been  immense.  More 
tbaa  nine-tenths  of  the  dormant  common  faith  of  Christendom  in  a 
foture  life  now  outwardly  reposes  on  it  from  tradition  and  custom.  The 
great  minority  of  Christians  grow  up,  by  education  and  habit,  without 
any  aharp  conscientious  investigation  of  their  own,  to  an  undisturbed 
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belief  in  immortality » — a  belief  paasiTely  resting  on  the  demonstratioii 
of  the  doctrine  supposed  to  have  been  furnished  by  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  in  Judea  two  thousand  years  ago.  The  historioai  power  of  that 
faot  has  therefore  been  inexpressibly  important ;  and  its  vast  and  happy 
consequences  as  food  and  basis  of  faith  still  remain.  Bat  this  historio 
fbroe  is  no  longer  what  it  once  was  as  a  living  and  present  cause.  It  now 
operates  mostly  through  traditional  reception  as  an  established  doctrine 
to  be  taken  for  granted,  without  fresh  individual  inquiiy.  Edneation 
and  custom  use  it  as  an  unexamined  but  trusted  foundation  to  bnild  on 
by  common  assumptions.  And  so  the  historic  impetus  is  not  yet  q>eni 
But  it  certainly  has  diminished ;  and  it  will  diminish  more.  When  faced 
with  dauntless  eyes  and  approached  by  skeptical  methods,  it  of  comse 
cannot  have  the  silencing,  all-sufficient  authority,  now  that  it  is  buried 
hi  the  dim  remoteness  of  nineteen  centuries  and  surrounded  by  ob- 
scuring accompaniments,  that  it  had  when  its  light  blaaed  close  at  hand. 
The  historical  force  of  the  alleged  resurrection  of  Christ  must  evidently, 
other  things  being  equal,  lessen  to  an  unpr^udiced  inquirer  in  some 
proportion  to  the  lengthening  distance  of  the  event  from  him  in  time, 
and  the  growing  difficulties  of  ignorance,  perplexity,  doubt,  manifold 
uncertainty,  deficiency,  infidel  suggestions,  and  naturalistie  possibilities, 
intervening  between  it  and  him.  The  shock  of  faith  given  by  the 
miracle  is  dissipated  in  coming  through  such  an  abyss  of  time.  The 
farther  off  and  the  longer  ago  it  was,  the  more  chances  for  error  and 
(the  more  circumstances  of  obscurity  there  are,  and  so  much  the  worth 
and  force  of  the  historical  belief  in  it  will  naturally  beoome  fainter,  till 
they  will  finally  fade  away.  An  honest  student  may  bow  humbly  before 
the  august  front  of  Christian  history  and  join  with  the  millions  around 
in  acknowledging  the  faot  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  But  we  main- 
tain that  the  essential  fact  in  this  historic  act  is  not  the  visible  resuscita- 
tion of  the  dead  body,  but  the  celestial  reception  of  the  deathless  spirit. 
So  Paul  evidently  thought;  for  he  had  never  seen  Christ  in  the  flesh,  yet 
he  places  himself,  as  a  witness  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  in  the  same 
rank  with  those  who  had  seen  him  on  his  reappearance  in  the  body  :— 
**  Last  of  all  he  was  seen  of  me  also."  Paul  had  only  seen  him  in  vision 
as  a  glorified  spirit  of  heaven. 

We  know  that  our  belief  in  the  fleshly  resurrection  of  Jesus  rests  on 
education  and  habit,  on  cherished  associations  of  reverence  and  attach- 
ment, rather  than  on  sifted  testimony  and  convincing  proof.  It  is  plain, 
too,  that  if  a  person  takes  the  attitude,  not  of  piety  and  receptive  trusl^ 
but  of  skeptical  antagonism,  it  is  impossible,  as  the  facts  within  our 
reach  are  to-day,  to  convince  him  of  the  asserted  reality  in  question. 
An  unprejudiced  mind  competently  taught  and  trained  for  the  inquiry, 
but  whose  attitude  towards  the  declared  &ct  is  that  of  distrust,— a  mind 
which  will  admit  nothing  but  what  is  conclusively  proved,-— oannot  be 
dm'9M\  from  its  position  by  all  the  extant  material  of  evidence.  Edncar 
50oiationa,  hopes,  affeotionsi  leaning  that  way,  he  may  be  oon- 
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tineed;  Vni  leaning  the  other  way,  or  poised  in  indifference  on  a  seyere 
logical  ground,  he  will  honestly  remain  in  his  unbelief  despite  of  all  the 
vgnments  that  can  be  presented.  In  the  first  place,  he  will  say,  "The 
only  history  we  have  of  the  resurrection  is  in  the  New  Testament ;  and 
the  testimony  of  witnesses  in  their  own  cause  is  always  suspicions ;  and 
it  is  wfaoHy  impossible  now  really  to  prwe  who  wrote  those  documents,  or 
precisely  when  and  how  they  originated :  besides  that,  the  obvious  dis- 
erepandee  in  the  aocounts,  and  the  utterly  uncridcal  credulity  and  un* 
scientiik  modes  of  investigation  which  satisfied  the  writers,  destroy  their 
nJne  as  witnesses  in  any  severe  court  of  reason."  And  in  reply,  althou^ 
we  maydaim  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  satisfy  an  humble  Ghria- 
tini,  previously  indined  to  such  a  faith,  that  the  New  Testament  doco- 
meats  were  written  by  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear,  and  that 
tharaoootmta  are  true,  yet  we  cannot  pretend  that  there  is  sufficient 
eridence  effectually  to  convince  a  critical  inquirer  that  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  migenuineness  and  unauthentidty.  In  the  second  place,  such 
•  penon  will  say,  "  Many  fabulous  miracles  have  been  eagerly  credited 
by  contemporaries  of  their  professed  authors,  and  handed  down  to  the 
ereddity  of  after>times;  many  actual  events,  honestly  interpreted  as 
mimeles,  without  fraud  in  any  party  concerned,  have  been  so  accepted 
and  testified  to.  Roman  Catholic  Christendom  claims  to  this  day 
tiie  performance  of  miracles  within  the  Church;  while  all  Protestant 
Christendom  scouts  them  as  ridiculous  tales :  and  this  may  be  one  of 
them.  How  can  we  demonstrate  that  it  does  not  fall  within  the  same 
diss  on  the  laws  of  evidence?"  And  although  our  own  moral  belied 
snd  sympathies  may  force  upon  us  the  most  profound  conviction  to  the 
CQQtnry,  it  is  plainly  out  of  our  power  to  disprove  the  possibility  of  this 
hypothesiB  being  true.  In  the  third  place,  he  will  say,  '*0f  all  who 
testify  to  the  resurrection,  there  is  nothing  in  the  record — admitting  its 
entire  reliableness  as  an  ingenuous  statement  of  the  facts  as  apprehended 
by  the  authors-— to  show  that  any  one  of  them  knew  that  Jesus  was 
setnally  dead,  or  that  any  one  of  them  made  any  real  search  into  that 
point  He  may  have  revived  from  a  long  insensibility,  wandered  forth 
in  his  grave-clothes,  mingled  afterwards  with  his  disciples,  and  at  last 
hsTe  died  from  his  wounds  and  exhaustion,  in  solitude,  as  he  was  used 
to  qtend  seasons  in  lonely  prayer  by  night.  Then,  with  perfectly  good 
fittth,  his  disdples,  involving  no  collusion  or  decdt  anywhere,  may  have 
pat  a  miiaculons  interpretation  upon  it  aU, — such  additional  particulars 
ss  his  visible  ascension  into  the  sky  being  a  later  mythical  accretion." 
This  fiew  may  well  seem  offensive,  even  shocking,  to  the  pious  believer; 
bat  it  is  plainly  possible.  It  is  intrinsically  more  easily  ooncdvable  than 
the  accredited  miracle.  It  is  impossible  positively  to  refiite  it:  the 
STsilable  data  do  not  exist.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  conclude  that 
the  tee  Is  coming  when  the  basis  of  faith  in  immortality,  in  order  to 
itsad  the  tests  of  independent  scrutiny,  must  be  histmioaUy  as  well  as 
logically  shifted  from  a  blind  dependence  on  the  miraculous  resurreo- 
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tion  of  Christ  to  a  wise  relimice  on  insight  into  the  supemstDTal  CKjpmatj 
and  destiny  of  man,  on  the  deduoiionB  of  moral  reason  and  the  propfae- 
'  oies  of  religious  trust. 

Finally,  we  panse  a  moment,  in  closing  this  discussion,  to  weigh  tiie 
practical  value  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  acknowledged  in  the 
experience  of  the  present  time.  How  does  that  event,  admitted  as  a  fiict, 
rest  in  the  average  personal  experience  of  Christians  now?  We  shall 
•  provoke  no  intelligent  contradiction  when  we  say  that  it  certainly  does 
not  often  rest  on  laborious  research  and  rigorous  testing  of  evidence. 
We  surely  risk  nothing  in  saying  that  with  the  multitude  of  believers  it 
rests  on  a  docile  reception  of  tradition,  an  unquestioning  conformity  to 
the  established  doctrine.  And  that  reception  and  conformity  in  the 
present  instance  depend,  we  shall  find  by  going  a  step  further  back,  upon 
a  deep  d  priori  faith  in  Qod  and  immortality.  When  Paul  reasons  that,  if 
the  dead  are  not  to  rise,  Christ  is  not  risen,  but  that  the  dead  are  to  rise, 
and  therefore  Christ  is  risen,  his  argument  reposes  on  a  spontaneous  prac- 
tical method  of  moral  assumption,  not  on  a  judicial  process  of  logical 
proof.  80  is  it  with  Christians  now.  The  intense  moral  conviction  that 
God  is  good,  and  that  there  is  another  life,  and  that  it  would  be  supremely 
worthy  of  God  to  send  a  messenger  to  teach  that  doctrine  and  to  rise 
from  the  dead  in  proof  of  it, — ^it  is  this  earnest  previous  faith  that  gives 
plausibility,  vitality,  and  power  to  the  preserved  tradition  of  the  actual 
ovent.  If  we  trace  the  case  home  to  the  last  resort,  as  it  really  lies  in  the 
experience  developed  in  us  by  Christianity,  we  shall  ^nd  that  a  deep 
faith  in  €k)d  is  the  basis  of  our  belief,  first  in  general  immortality,  and 
secondly  in  the  special  resurrection  of  Christ  as  related  thereto.  But,  by 
a  oonftision,  or  a  want,  of  thought,  the  former  is  nug^kenly  supposed  to 
i^st  directly  and  solely  on  the  latter.  The  doctrinifi  inferences  built  up 
around  the  resurrection  of  Christ  fall  within  the  province  of  faith,  resting 
on  moral  grounds,  not  within  that  of  knowledge,  resting  on  logical 
grounds.  For  example:  what  direct  proof  is  there  that  Christ,  when  he 
vanished  from  the  disciples,  went  to  the  presence  of  God  in  heaven,  to 
die  no  more  ?  It  was  only  seen  that  he  disappeared :  all  beyond  that— 
except  as  it  rests  on  belief  in  the  previous  words  of  Christ  himself— if 
an  inference  of  faith,  a  faith  kindled  in  the  soul  by  God  and  not  created 
by  the  miracle  of  the  resurrection. 

That  imagination,  tradition,  feeling,  and  faith,  have  much  more  to 
do  with  the  inferences  commonly  drawn  fr^m  the  resurrection  of  Christ 
than  any  strict  investigation  of  its  logical  contents  has,  Appean  clearly 
enough  from  the  universal  neglect  to  draw  any  inferences  from,  or  to 
attribute  any  didactic  importance  to,  the  other  resurrections  recorded  io 
ihe  New  Testament.  We  refer  especially  to  the  resurrection  narrated 
in  the  twenty-seventh  <^apter  of  Matthew, — "the  moat  stupendous 
^miracle  ever  wrought  upon  earth," — ^it  has  been  termed;  and  yet  hardly 
i»  ever  deigns  to  notioe  it.-  Thus  the  evangelist  writes : — "And  the 
irertt  opened,  and  many  bodies  of  the  saints  which  slept  arose 
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out  of  tbe  gmvea  after  his  re8uiTeotion»  and  went  into  the 
haif  city,  end  appeared  unto  many."  Nothing  is  inferred  from  this 
alleged  event  but  the  power  of  God.  Yet  logically  what  separates  it 
fron  tlie  resarrectiQn  of  Christ?  In  Greece  there  was  the  acoredited 
acooonl  of  the  resurrection  of  Er,  in  Persia  that  of  Vir&f»  in  Jodea  that 
of  iMmroB,  in  other  nations  those  of  other  persons.  Ncme  of  these  ever 
pradoeed  great  results.  Yet  the  resurrection  of  one  individual  from  the 
dead  bgioedfy  contains  all  that  that  of  any  other  individual  can.  Why, 
then,  has  that  of  Christ  alone  made  such  a  change  in  the  faith  of  the 
world?  Becaiiae»  through  a  combination  of  causes,  it  has  appealed  to 
the  imagination  and  heart  of  the  world  and  stirred  their  believing 
activity, — because  the  thought  was  here  connected  with  a  person,  a  hii»- 
tory,  a  moral  force,  and  a  providential  interposition,  fit  for  the  grandest 
deductions  and  equal  to  the  mightiest  effects.  It  is  not  accurate  philoso- 
phical criticism  that  has  done  this,  but  humble  love  and  faith. 

In  the  experience  of  earnest  Christians,  a  personal  belief  in  the  resur- 
feetion  of  Christ,  vividly  conceived  in  the  imagination  and  taken  home 
to  tbe  heart,  is  chiefly  effective  in  its  spiritual,  not  in  its  argumentative, 
TesuHs.  It  stin  up  the  powers  and  awakens  the  yearnings  of  the  soul, 
opens  heaven  to  the  gase,  locates  there,  as  it  were  visibly,  a  glorious  ideal, 
tnd  thu  helps  one  to  enter  upon  an  inward  realization  of  the  immortal 
vorkL  The  one  essential  thing  is  not  that  Jesus  i^peared  alive  in  the 
Udk  after  hie  physical  death,  the  revealer  of  superhuman  power  and 
pflSBBwor  of  infallibility,  but  that  he  divinely  lives  now.  the  forerunner 
and  type  of  onr  immortality. 


CHAPTER   Vni. 


S88SNTTAL  CHRISTIAN  DOGTEINE  OF  DEATH  AEH)  LIFE. 

In  US  first  notice  the  uncommon  amount  of  meaning  which  Christ 
Md  the  apostolic  writers  usually  put  into  the  words  **  death,"  "  life,"  and 
otfier  kindred  terms.  These  words  are  soaroely  ever  used  in  their  merely 
fitsfal  sense,  but  are  charged  with  a  vivid  fulness  of  significance  not  to 
be  fiiUiomed  without  espeoial  attention.  ."  If  thou  wilt  enter  into  life, 
keep  the  commandments."  Obviously  this  means  more  than  simple  life; 
beeanse  those  who  neglect  the  laws  of  virtue  may  live.  It  signifies,  dis- 
tinetively,  true  life, — the  experience  of  inward  peace  and  of  Divine 
btor.  '*  Whosoever  hateth  his  brother  hath  not  eternal  life  abiding  in 
him,  but  abideth  in  death ;"  that  is  to  say,  a  soul  rankling  with  bad 
I  is  "  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  the  bond  of  iniquity,"  but,  when 
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conrerted  ftt>m  hatred  to  love,  it  paasee  tram  wretohediieflB  to  blessed- 
ness.   "  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead."     No  one  reading  this  passage 
with  its  oontezt  can  fail  to  perceive  that  it  means,  substantially,  "  Let 
thoae  who  are  absorbed  in  the  affiurs  of  this  world,  and  indifferent  to 
nu^  iv\o;anon  I  have  brought  from  heaven,  attend  to  the  interment  of 
the  dc'jid  ;  but  delay  not  thou,  who  art  kindled  with  a  lively  interest  in 
the  truth,  to  proclaim  the  kingdom  of  Qod/'     When  the  returning  pro- 1 
dipkl  had  been  joyfully  received,  the  father  said,  in  reply  to  the  murmurs 
f)f  ihe  elder  son,  "  Thy  brother  was  dead  and  is  alive  again ;"  he  was  lost 
in  sin   an^I   mkery,  he  is  found  in  penitence  and  hj^pinees.     Paul 
writes  to  the  Romans,  ''Without  the  law  sin  was  dead,  and  I  was  alive: 
but  wh&n  the  law  was  made  known,  sin  came  to  life,  and  I  died/'    In 
otbor  woi-d:^,  when  a  man  is  ignorant  of  the  moral  law,  immoral  oonduet 
dom  not  prevent  him  from  feeling  innocent  and  being  at  peace ;  but 
wlien  a  knowledge  of  the  law  shows  the  wickedness  of  that  conduct,  he 
becomos  cn^niioious  of  guilty  and  is  unhappy.    For  instance,  to  stato  the 
thought  a  little  differently,  to  a  child  knowing  nothing  of  the  law,  the 
Ikw,  or  its  purposed  violation,  sin,  does  not  exists — is  dead :  he  therefore 
enjoys  p^4K  e  of  conscience ;  but  when  he  becomes  aware  of  the  law  and 
it«  mithority,  if  he  then  break  it,  sin  is  generated  and  immediately 
Btuigs,  and  (Spiritual  happiness  dies. 

Thefte  pziasuges  are  sufficient  to  show  that  Christianity  uses  the  wonk 
'Mofith'*  and  "life"  in  a  spiritual  sense,  penetrating  to  the  hidden 
realities  of  the  soul.  To  speak  thus  of  the  guilty,  unbelieving  num  as 
dead,  and  only  of  the  virtuous,  believing  man  as  truly  alive,  may  seem  at 
fir^^t  a  sUrtiing  use  of  figurative  language.  It  will  not  appear  so  when  we 
notice  it^  [^f^propriateness  to  the  case,  or  remember  the  imaginative 
nature  of  C^riontal  speech  and  l^collect  how  often  we  employ  the  same 
terniK  in  tlio  same  way  at  the  present  time.  We  will  give  a  few  examples 
of  a  sjimilar  use  of  language  outside  of  the  Scriptures.  That  whidi 
threat^Ti^  f^r  produces  death  is  sometimes,  by  a  figure,  identifiMl  with 
di^Ath.  r)r|>heus,  in  the  Argonautika,  speaks  of  "  a  terrible  serpent  whose 
yawning  j  ivv  is  full  of  death."  So  Paul  says  he  was  "in  deaths  oft." 
Old  sr^iiv^,  ''  The  priests  poured  out  a  dog's  hot  life  on  the  altar  of  Hecate 
at  the  crnj^i^ing  of  two  roads."  The  Pythagoreans,  when  one  of  their  num- 
ber l>ec^3^^iic^  impious  and  abandoned,  were  accustomed  to  consider  him 
dead,  and  to  erect  a  tomb  to  him,  on  which  his  name  and  his  age  at  the 
lime  of  his  moral  decease  were  engraved.  The  Roman  law  regarded  an 
exconimnnicated  citizen  as  cwUis  mortuua,  legally  dead.  F6n61on  writes, 
«'Qod  hit"^  kindled  a  flame  at  the  bottom  of  every  heart,  which  slioald 
ftlwavK  burn  a^  a  lamp  for  him  who  hath  lighted  it;  and  all  other  life  is 
jit  dp4ith,"  Chaucer  says,  in  one  of  his  Canterbury  Tales,  referring  to  a 
joan  enslav'od  by  dissolute  habits, — 


r 


*'Bot  oertes,  he  that  haanteth  swiche  delicet 
iM  dMl  whUe  that  he  Ureth  in  tho'  Tioet.** 
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Aad  in  *  rooent  poem  the  following  lines  occur: — 

'*From  hia  great  «7«t 
TlMllgltthMflsd: 
Wbtn  fUth  dBp«rts»  whan  bonor  dto^ 
The  man  is  dead." 

To  be  tol^eeted  to  the  lower  impnlBes  of  our  nature  hy  degraded  habits 
of  vice  and  criminality  is  wretchedness  and  death.  The  tnie  life  of  man 
cotttisii,  the  Great  Teacher  declared,  '*not  in  the  abundance  of  the  things 
which  he  posseeseth,  but  rather  in  his  being  rich  toward  God" — ^in  con- 
idoos  parity  of  heart,  energy  of  faith,  and  union  with  the  Holy  Spirit. 
"He  that  lives  in  sensual  pleasure  is  dead  while  he  lives/'  Paul  asserts ; 
but  he  that  lives  in  spiritual  righteousness  has  already  risen  from  the 
dead.  To  sum  up  the  whole  in  a  single  sentence,  the  service  and  the 
fraits  of  sin  form  an  experience  which  Cfturistianity  calls  death,  because 
it  is  a  state  of  insensibility  to  the  elements  and  results  of  true  life,  in  the 
adequate  sense  of  that  term,  meaning  the  serene  activity  and  religious 
joy  of  die  soul. 

The  second  pssiioular  in  the  essential  doctrine  of  Christianity  con- 
esming  the  states  of  human  experience  which  it  entitles  death  and  life 
is  their  inherent,  enduring  nature,  their  independence  on  the  objects 
and  changes  of  this  worid.  The  gospel  teaches  that  the  elements  of  our 
being  and  experience  are  transferred  from  the  life  that  now  is  into  the 
life  that  is  to  come,  or,  rather,  that  we  exist  continuously  forever,  unin- 
terrupted by  the  event  of  physical  dissolution.  "  Whosoever  drinketh 
of  the  water  that  I  shall  give  him,"  Jestis  declares,  "shall  never  thirst ; 
but  the  water  thai  I  shall  give  him  shall  be  in  him  a  well  of  water  spring- 
ing np  into  everlasting  life.'*  John  affirms,  **The  world  passeth  away, 
Md  the  hist  thereof;  but  he  that  doeth  the  will  of  €k)d  abideth  forever.'' 
I^ui writes  to  the  Christians  at  Rome,  "In  that  Christ  died,  he  died  unto 
«n  once ;  but  in  that  he  liveth,  he  liveth  unto  Gk>d.  Likewise  reckon  ye 
&I10  yourselves  to  be  dead  indeed  unto  sin,  but  alive  ui^to  God."  Nume- 
reus  additional  texts  of  kindred  import  might  be  cited.  They  announce 
the  immortality  of  man,  the  unending  continuance  of  the  Christian  con- 
Mtoasoess,  unless  forfeited  by  voluntary  defection.  They  show  that  sin 
sad  woe  are  not  arbitrarily  bounded  by  the  limits  of  time  and  sense  in 
the  grave,  and  that  nothing  can  ever  exhaust  or  destroy  the  satisfaction 
of  true  Kfe,  &ith  in  the  love  of  God:  it  abides,  blessed  and  eternal,  in 
the  uninterrupted  blessedness  and  eternity  of  its  Object.  The  revelation 
ind  offer  of  all  this  to  the  acceptance  of  men,  its  conditions,  claims,  and 
dtemative  sanctions,  were  first  divinely  made  known  and  planted  in  the 
heart  of  the  world,  as  the  Bcriptures  assert,  by  Jesus  Christ,  who  promul- 
guted  them  by  his  preaching,  illustrated  them  by  his  example,  proved 
them  by  his  works,  attested  them  by  his  blood,  and  crowned  them  by  his 
resurrection.  And  now  there  is  opened  for  all  of  us,  through  him, — that 
U  to  say,  through  belief  and  obedience  of  what  he  taught  and  exem- 
plified,—an  access  unto  the  Father,  an  assurance  of  his  forgiveness  of  us 
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•ad  of  our  reconciliation  with  him.  We  thus  enter  upon  the  ezperienee 
of  that  true  life  which  is  "joy  and  peace  in  believing/'  and  which  re- 
mains indestructible  through  all  the  vaniBhing  vagrancy  of  sin,  misery, 
and  the  world.  "  This  is  eternal  life,  that  they  might  know  thee,  the 
only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast  sent:"  that  is,  imperish- 
able life  is  to  be  obtained  by  union  with  God  in  faith  and  love,  through 
a  hearty  acceptance  of  the  instructions  of  Christ. 

The  two  points  thus  far  considered  are,  first,  that  the  sinful,  unbeliev- 
ing, wretched  man  abides  in  virtual  death,  while  the  righteous,  happy 
believer  in  the  gospel  has  the  experience  of  genuine  life;  and,  secondly, 
Ibat  these  essential  elements  of  hiunan  character  and  ezperienoe  survive 
all  events  of  time  and  place  in  everlasting  continuance. 

The  next  consideration  prominent  in  the  Christian  doctrine  of  death 
and  life  is  the  distinction  continually  made  between  the  body  and  the 
•oul«  Man  is  regarded  under  a  twofold  aspect,  as  flesh  and  spirit, — ^the 
one  a  temporal  accompaniment  and  dependent  medium,  the  other  an 
immortal  being  in  itself.  The  distinction  is  a  fundamental  one,  and  nuiK 
through  nearly  all  philoaophy  and  religion  in  their  reference  to  man.  hi 
Uie  Christian  Scriptures  it  is  not  sharply  drawn,  with  logical  precision, 
nor  always  accurately  maintained,  but  is  loosely  defined,  with  waving 
outlines,  is  often  employed  carelessly,  and  sometimes,  if  strictly  taken, 
inconsistently.  Let  us  first  note  a  few  examples  of  the  distinction  itself 
in  the  instructions  of  the  Savior  and  of  the  different  New  Testament 
writers. 

"  That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  bom  of  the 
spirit  is  spirit"  "  Fear  not  them  which  kill  the  body  but  are  not  able 
to  kill  the  soul.''  '*  Though  our  outward  man  perish,  yet  the  inward 
man  is  renewed."  "  He  that  soweth  to  his  flesh  shall  reap  oorraption ; 
he  that  soweth  to  the  spirit  shall  reap  life  everlasting."  **  Being  put  to 
death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  in  the  spirit."  "  Knowing  that  I  most 
shortly  put  off  this  tabemacle."  "  The  body  without  the  spirit  is  dead." 
It  would  be  useless  to  accumulate  examples.  It  is  plain  that  these 
authors  distinguish  the  body  and  the  soul  as  two  things  coivjoined  for 
a  season,  the  latter  of  which  will  continue  to  live  when  the  other  has 
mixed  with  the  dust.  The  facts  and  phenomena  of  our  being  from 
which  this  distinction  springs  are  so  numerous  and  so  influential,  so  pro- 
found and  so  obvious,  that  it  is  impossible  they  should  escape  the  know- 
ledge of  any  thinking  person.  Indeed,  the  distinction  has  found  a  re- 
cognition everywhere  among  men,  from  the  ignorant  savage,  whose  in- 
stincts and  imagination  shadow  forth  a  dim  world  in  which  the  impal- 
pable images  of  the  departed  dwell,  to  the  philosopher  of  piercing  inteJ- 
lect  and  universal  culture, 

**  WhoM  lore  detects  beneath  <mr  crombling  eUy 
A  MNil,  exiled,  and  JovLrneylng  back  to  day." 

%bor  not  for  the  meat  which  perisheth,"  Jesus  exhorts  his  followers, 
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"Irat  labor  lor  the  meat  which  endureth  unto  everlasting  life."  The 
body  and  the  luxury  that  pampers  it  shall  perish,  but  the  spirit  and  the 
(ore  that  feeds  it  shall  abide  forever. 

We  notr  pass  to  examine  some  metaphorical  t^rms  often  erroneously 
interpreted  as  conveying  merely  their  literal  force.  Every  one  familiar 
iriih  the  language  of  the  New  Testament  must  remember  how  repeatedly 
the  body  and  the  soul,  or  the  flesh  and  the  spirit,  are  set  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  each  other,  sin  being  referred  to  the  former,  righteousness  to 
the  latter.  **  I  know  that  in  my  flesh  there  is  no  good  thing ;  but  with 
my  mind  I  delight  in  the  law  of  God."  "The  flesh  lusteth  against  the 
»pirit,  and  the  spirit  lusteth  against  the  flesh,  and  these  are  contrary  the 
one  to  the  other."  All  this  language — and  it  is  extensively  used  in  the 
epistles — ^is  quite  generally  understood  in  a  fixed,  literal  sense ;  whereas 
it  was  employed  by  its  authors  in  a  fluctuating,  flgurative  sense,  as  the 
critical  student  can  hardly  help  perceiving.  We  will  state  the  real  substance 
of  Christiftn  teaching  and  phraseology  on  this  point  in  two  general  for^ 
molas,  and  then  proceed  to  illustrate  them.  First,  both  the  body  and 
Ihe  soul  may  be  corrupt,  lawless,  empty  of  Divine  belief,  full  of  restless- 
ness and  8a£RBring,  in  a  state  of  moral  death ;  or  both  may  be  pure, 
obedient,  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God,  full  of  faith,  peace,  and  joy,  in 
1  state  of  genuine  life.  Secondly,  whatever  tends  in  any  way  to  the 
former  resalt — ^to  make  man  guilty,  feeble,  and  wretched,  to  deaden  his 
spiritual  sensibilities,  to  keep  him  from  union  with  God  and  from  immor^ 
tal  reliances — is  variously  personified  as  "the  Flesh,"  "Sin,"  "Death,*' 
••Mammon,"  "the  World,"  "the  Law  of  the  Members,"  "the  Law  of 
Sin  and  Death ;"  whatever,  on  the  contrary,  tends  in  any  way  to  the 
latter  result — to  purify  man,  to  intensify  his  moral  powers,  to  exalt  and 
qnicken  his  consciousness  in  the  assurance  of  the  favor  of  God  and  of 
eternal  being — ^is  personified  as  "  the  Spirit,"  "  Life,"  "  Righteousness," 
••the  Law  of  God,"  "the  Law  of  the  Inward  Man,"  "Christ,"  "the  Law 
of  the  Spirit  of  Life  in  Christ."  Under  the  first  class  of  terms  are  in- 
doded  all  the  temptations  and  agencies  by  which  man  is  led  to  sin,  and 
the  recruits  of  misery  they  efiect ;  under  the  second  class  are  included  all 
the  aspirationa  and  influences  by  which  he  is  led  to  righteousness,  and 
the  resnltB  of  happiness  they  insure.  For  example,  it  is  written,  in  the 
Spistle  to  the  Galatians,  that  "the  manifest  works  of  the  flesh  are  ex- 
oesBve  sensuality,  idolatry,  hatred,  emulations,  quarrels,  heresies,  mur- 
ders, and  such  like."  Certainly  some  of  these  evils  are  more  closely 
oonnected  with  the  mind  than  with  the  body.  The  term  "flesh"  is  obvi- 
OQsly  used  in  a  sense  coextensive  with  the  tendencies  and  means  by 
which  we  are  exposed  to  guilt  and  degradation.  These  personifications, 
it  win  therefore  be  seen,  are  employed  with  general  rhetorical  loose- 
ness, not  with  definite  logical  exactness. 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  mind  is  the  actual  agent  and  author  of  all 
ant  and  virtues,  and  that  the  body  in  itself  is  unconscious,  irrespon- 
sible, incapable  of  guilt.    ""Every  sin  that  man  doeth  is  without  the 
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body."  In  illustration  of  this  point  Ohryaostom  says,  "  If  a  tyrant  or 
robber  were  to  seize  some  royal  mansion,  it  would  not  be  the  fietult  of  th<^ 
house."  And  how  greatly  they  err  who  think  that  any  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament writers  mean  to  represent  the  flesh  as  necessarily  sinful  and  the 
spirit  as  always  pure,  the  following  cases  to  the  contrary  from  Paul, 
whose  speech  seems  most  to  lean  that  way,  will  abundantly  show. 
**  Glorify  God  in  your  body  and  in  your  spirit,  which  are  [both]  hia.*' 
"Know  ye  not  that  your  body  is  the  tem]^e  of  the  Holy  Ghoet?" 
**  Yield  not  your  members  as  instruments  of  unrighteousness  unto  aiji, 
but  as  instruments  of  righteousness  unto  God."  "  That  the  life  of  Jesus 
might  be  made  manifest  in  our  mortal  flesh."  "  Present  your  bodies  a 
living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable  unto  God."  It  is  clear  that  the  author 
of  these  sentences  did  not  regard  the  body,  or  literal  flesh,  as  necessarily 
unholy,  but  as  capable  of  being  used  by  the  man  himself  in  fulfilling  the 
will  of  God.  Texts  that  appear  to  contradict  this  must  be  held  as  figures, 
or  as  impassioned  rhetorical  exclamations.  We  also  read  of  "  the  luste 
of  the  mind,"  the  "fleshly  mind,"  "filthiness  of  the  spirit,"  "seducing 
spirits,"  "  corrupt  minds,"  "  mind  and  conscience  defiled,"  "  reprobate 
mind," — showing  plainly  that  the  spirit  was  sometimes  regarded  as 
guilty  and  morally  dead.  The  apostle  writes,  "  I  pray  that  your  whole 
spirit  and  soul  and  body  may  be  preserved  blameless."  The  scriptural 
declarations  now  cited  teach  explicitly  that  both  the  body  and  the  soul 
may  be  subjected  to  the  perfect  law  of  God,  or  that  both  may  abide  in 
rebellion  and  wickedness,  the  latter  state  being  called,  metaphorically* 
'  "walking  after  the  flesh,"  the  former  "walking  after  the  spirit," — ^that 
being  sin  and  death,  this  being  righteousness  and  life. 

An  explanation  of  the  origin  of  these  metaphors  will  cast  further  light 
upon  the  subject.  The  use  of  a  portion  of  them  arose  from  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  most  easily-besetting  and  pernicious  vices,  conditions  and 
allurements  of  sin,  defilements  and  clogs  of  the  spirit,  come  through  the 
body,  which,  while  it  is  itself  evidently  &ted  to  perish,  does  by  itsc 
earthly  solicitations  entice,  contaminate,  and  debase  the  soul  that  hy 
itself  is  invited  to  better  things  and  seems  destined  to  immortality.  Not 
that  these  evils  originate  in  the  body,-— of  course,  all  the  doings  of  a 
man  spring  from  the  spirit  of  man  which  is  in  him, — ^but  that  the  body 
is  the  occasion  and  the  aggravating  medium  of  their  manifestation.  This 
thought  is  not  contradicted,  it  is  only  omitted,  in  the  words  of  Peter: — 
"  I  beseech  you,  as  strangers  and  pilgrims,  abstain  from  fleshly  lists* . 
which  war  against  the  soul."  For  such  language  would  be  spontaneously 
suggested  by  the  fact  that  to  be  in  bondage  to  the  baser  nature  is  hos> 
tile  alike  to  spiritual  dignity  and  peace,  and  to  physical  health  and 
strength.  The  principles  of  the  moral  nature  are  at  war  with  the  pas> 
sions  of  the  animal  nature ;  the  goading  vices  of  the  mind  are  at  war 
with  the  organic  harmonies  of  the  body;  and  on  the  issues  of  these  con- 
flicts hang  all  the  interests  of  life  and  death,  in  every  sense  the  words 
can  be  made  to  bear.  ; 
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Another  reMon  for  the  use  of  these  figures  <^  speech,  undoubtedly, 
WM  the  philosophy  of  the  ineradicable  hostility  of  matter  and  spirit* — 
the  doctrine,  so  prevalent  in  the  East  from  the  earliest  times,  that  mat* 
t«r  B  whoUy  corrupt  and  evil,  the  essential  root  and  source  of  all  vile- 
ness.  An  old»  unknown  Greek  poet  embodies  the  very  soul  of  this  faith, 
in  a  few  verses  which  we  find  in  the  Anthology.  Literally  rendered, 
they  ran  thus : — 

"Ih*  hods  >■  the  torment,  faell,  fate,  IomI,  tyrtai, 
DrMulltal  pait,  and  punlablog  trial,  of  the  mqI 
Which,  when  it  quite  the  body,  fliee,  aa  from  the  bonds 
or  death,  to  immortal  God.** 

It  was  this  idea  that  produced  the  wild  asceticism  prevalent  in  the 
Christian  Church  during  the  Middle  Age  and  previously, — ^the  fearful 
macerations,  soourgings,  crucifixions  of  the  flesh.  It  should  be  under- 
itood  that,  though  some  of  the  phraseology  of  the  Scriptures  is  tinged  by 
the  influence  of  this  doctrine,  the  doctrine  itself  is  foreign  to  Christianity* 
Christ  came  eating  and  drinking,  not  abjuring  nature,  but  adopting  its. 
teachings,  viewing  it  as  a  Divine  work  through  which  the  providence  <ji 
God  is  displayed  and  his  glory  gleams.  He  was  no  more  of  a  Pharisee 
than  nature  is.  As  com  ffrow8  on  the  Sabbath,  so  it  may  be  plucked  and 
«&ten  on  the  Sabbath.  The  apostles  never  recommend  self-inflicted  tor- 
ments. The  ascetic  expressions  found  in  their  letters  grew  directly  out- 
of  the  perils  besetting  them  and  their  expectation  of  the  speedy  end 
of  the  world.  Christianity,  rightly  understood,  renders  even  the  body  of 
a  good  man  sacred  and  precious,  through  the  indwelling  of  the  Infinite. 
"We  have  this  treasure  in  earthen  vessels^''  and  the  poor,  dying  tene- 
ment of  flesh  is  hallowed  as 

**  A  Taee  of  earth,  a  trembling  dod, 
GenetnlnM  to  hold  the  breath  of  God." 

l%e  chief  secret,  however,  of  the  origin  of  the  peculiar  phrases  under 
connderation  consisted  in  their  striking  fitness  to  the  nature  and  facts 
of  the  case,  their  adaptedness  to  express  these  facts  in  a  bold  and  vivid 
manner.  The  revelation  of  the  transcendent  claims  of  holiness,  of  the 
pardoning  love  of  God,  of  the  splendid  boon  of  immortality,  made  by 
Christ  and  enforced  by  the  miraculous  sanctions  and  the  kindling 
motives  presented  in  his  example,  thrilled  the  souls  of  the  first  converts, 
shamed  them  of  their  degrading  sins,  opened  before  their  imaginations  a 
vision  that  paled  the  glories  of  the  world,  and  regenerated  them,  stirring 
Qp  the  depths  of  their  religious  sensibilities,  and  flooding  their  whole 
b^g  with  a  warmth,  an  energy,  a  spirituality,  that  made  their  previous 
exp^ence  seem  a  gross  carnal  slumber,  a  virtual  death.  *'  And  you  hath 
he  ({nickened,  who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins."  They  were  ani- 
mated and  raised  to  a  new,  pure,  glad  life,  through  the  feeling  of  the. 
hopes  and  the  practice  of  the  virtues  of  the  gospel  of  Clirist.  Unto  those 
irho  *' were  formerly  in  the  flesh,  the  servants  of  sin,  bringing  forth  fruit 
OQio  death/'  but  now  obeying  the  new  form  of  doctrine  delivered  unto 
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th^tn,  with  renewed  hearts  and  changed  oonduet,  it  is  written,  '*If  Ghrkt 
be  in  you,  the  body  is  dead  because  of  sin ;  but  the  spirit  is  life  becain«» 
of  righteousness ;"  that  is,  If  Christian  truth  reign  in  you,  the  body  mny 
still  be  tormented,  or  powerless,  owing  to  your  previous  bad  habits ;  bat 
the  soul  will  be  redeemed  from  its  abandonment  to  error  and  rice,  and 
be  assured  of  pardon  and  immortal  life  by  the  witnessing  spirit  of  God. 

The  apostle  likewise  says  unto  them, "  If  the  Spirit  of  Gk>d  dwell  in  you, 
it  shall  also  quicken  your  mortal  bodies."  This  remarkable  expression 
was  meant  to  convey  a  thought  which  the  observation  of  common  facts  ap- 
proves and  explains.  If  the  love  of  the  pure  principles  of  the  gospel  was 
established  in  them,  their  bodies,  debilitated  and  deadened  by  former 
abandonment  to  their  lusts,  should  be  freed  and  reanimated  by  its  influ- 
ence. The  body  to  a  great  extent  reflects  the  permanent  mind  and  life 
of  a  man.  It  is  an  aphorism  of  Solomon  that  *'  a  sound  heart  is  the  life 
of  the  flesh.''  And  Flotinus  declares,  "  Temperance  and  juatioe  are  the 
saviors  of  the  body  so  fiekr  as  they  are  received  by  it."  Deficiency  of 
thought  and  knowledge,  laziness  of  spirit,  aninudity  of  habits,  betray 
themselves  plainly  enough  in  the  state  and  expression  of  the  phystcal 
frame:  they  render  it  coarse,  dim,  and  insensible;  the  person  verges 
towards  the  condition  of  a  clod;  spiritual  things  are  clouded,  the  beacon- 
fire  of  his  destiny  wanes,  the  possibilities  of  Christian  faith  lessen,  "the 
external  and  the  insensate  creep  in  on  his  organized  clay/'  he  feels  the 
chain  of  the  brute  earth  more  and  more,  and  finally  gives  lumself  up  to 
utter  death.  On  the  other  hand,  the  assimilation  of  Divine  truth  and 
goodness  by  a  man,  the  cherishing  love  of  all  high  duties  and  aspirations, 
exert  a  purifying,  energizing  power  both  on  the  flesh  and  the  mind,  ani- 
mate and  strengthen  them,  like  a  heavenly  flame  bum  away  the  defiling 
entanglements  and  spiritual  fogs  that  fill  and  hang  around  the  wicked 
and  sensual,  increasingly  pervade  his  consciousness  with  an  inspired  force 
and  freedom,  illuminate  his  face,  touch  the  magnetic  springs  of  health 
and  healthful  sympathy,  make  him  completely  alive,  and  bring  him  into 
living  connection  with  the  Omnipresent  Life,  so  that  he  perceives  the 
full  testimony  that  he  shall  never  die.  For,  when  brought  into  such  a 
state  by  the  experience  of  live  spirits  in  live  frames, 

**  We  feel  throngh  all  tills  fledily  dretse 
Blight  ihootai  of  eTerlMtingnene." 

Spiritual  sloth  and  sensual  indulgence  stupefy,  blunt,  and  confuse  together 
in  lifeless  meshes,  the  vital  tenant  and  the  mortal  tenement;  they  grow 
incorporate,  alike  unclean,  powerless,  guilty,  and  wretched.    Then 

'<Mao  HTea  a  Ufe  half  dead,  a  llTing  death, 
Hicastflf  hia  scpolchrB,  a  moTlng  graTe." 

Active  virtue,  profound  love,  and  the  earnest  pursuit*  in  the  daOy  duties 
of  lifb,  of 

"ThoM  lofty  miulngi  which  wltliin  ni  mm 
Tbm  aeeds  of  higher  klftd  and  hriglitar  hatBg^" 
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t  yiviiy,  Aixd  diatinguuh  the  body  and  the  soul,  so  that,  when  this 
tabernacle  of  clay  ;  ^lunbles  from  around  it»  the  unimprisoned  spirit  soars 
rfito  Uie  univeTfl^  at  once,  and,  looking  baok  upon  the  shadowy  king 
oesring  his  paC.prey  to  the  tomb,  exclaims,  **0  death,  where  is  thy 
iting?  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?"  The  facts,  then,  of  sin,  guilt, 
wcakoflM,  misery,  unbelief,  decay,  insensibility,  and  death,  joined  with 
the  opposite  corresponding  class  of  facts,  and  considered  in  their  mutual 
•ipiffitual  and  physical  relations  and  results,  originally  suggested,  and  now 
iaterpiet  and  justify,  that  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  New  Testament 
which  we  haTe  been  investigating*  It  has  no  recondite  meaning  drawn 
from  arbitrary  dogmas,  but  a  plain  meaning  drawn  from  natural  truths. 

It  remains  next  to  see  what  is  the  Christian  doctrine  concerning 
litcnl,  phyaioal  death,— concerning  the  actual  origin  and  significance  of 
that  solemn  event.  This  point  must  be  treated  the  more  at  length  on 
soeoQst  of  the  erroneous  notions  prevailing  upon  the  sul(ject.  For  that 
man's  first  disobedience  was  the  procuring  cause  of  organic,  as  well  as 
of  moral,  death,  is  a  doctrine  quito  generally  believed.  It  is  a  funda- 
HKDtal  article  in  the  creeds  of  all  the  principal  denominations  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  is  traditionally  held,  from  the  neglect  of  investigation,  by 
seariy  all  Christians.  By  this  theory  the  words  of  James — ^who  writes^ 
"Sm,  when  it  is  finished,  bringeth  forth  death'' — are  interpreted  with 
4rict  literalneas.  It  is  conceived  that,  had  not  evil  entered  the  first 
aisn's  heart  and  caused  him  to  &11  from  his  native  innocence,  he  would 
liave  roamed  among  the  flowers  of  Eden  to  this  day.  But  he  violated  the 
oommandment  of  his  Maker,  and  sentence  of  death  was  passed  upon 
him  and  his  posterity.  We  are, now  to  prove  that  this  imaginative  theory 
ii  far  from  the  truth. 

1.  The  langoage  in  which  the  original  account  of  Adam's  sin  and  its 
poaishment  is  stated  shows  conclusively  that  the  penalty  of  transgression 
was  not  literal  death,  but  spiritual, — ^that  is,  degradation,  suffering.  God's 
warning  in  relation  to  the  forbidden  tree  was,  "  In  the  day  that  thou 
mttBi  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die.''  Of  course,  Jehovah's  solemn  de- 
^ratioR  was  iVilfilled  as  he  had  said.  But  in  the  day  that  man  partook 
of  the  prohibited  fruit  he  did  not  die  a  physical  death.  He  lived,  driven 
from  the  delights  of  Paradise,  (according  to  the  account,)  upwards  of 
^'ight  hundred  years,  earning  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Con- 
leqaently,  the  death  with  which  he  had  been  threatened  must  have 
o«en  a  moral  death, — loss  of  innocence  and  joy,  experience  of  guilt  and 
woe. 

2,  The  common  usage  of  the  words  connected  with  this  sul^ect  in  the 
New  Testament  still  more  clearly  substantiates  the  view  here  taken  of  it. 
There  is  a  class  of  words,  linked  together  by  similarity  of  meaning  and 
iJnscinrw  of  mutual  reUtion,  often  used  by  the  Christian  writers  loosely, 
ignratiTdy,  and  sometimes  interchangeably,  as  has  been  shown  already 
In  another  eonnection.    We  mean  the  words  "sin,"  "flesh,"  "misery," 

The  same  remark  may  be  made  of  another  class  of  words  of 
36 
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precisely  opposite  signification, — "  righteousness,"  "  faith,"  **  life,"  "  bless- 
edness,'' "  eternal  life."  These  different  words  frequently  stand  to  repre- 
sent the  same  idea.  "  As  the  law  hath  reigned  through  sin  unto  death, 
so  shall  grace  reign  through  righteousness  unto  life."  In  other  temoB, 
as  the  recognition  of  the  retributive  law  of  God  through  rebellion.  aii<I 
guilt  filled  the  consciences  of  men  with  wretchedness,  so  the  acceptance 
of  the  painloning  love  of  God  through  faith  and  conformity  will  fill  them 
with  blessedness.  Sin  includes  conscious  distrust,  disobedience,  aiicl 
alienation ;  righteousness  includes  conscious  faith,  obedience,  and  recon- 
ciliation. Sin  and  death,  it  will  be  seen,  are  related  just  as  righteousness 
and  life  are.  The  fact  that  they  are  sometimes  represented  in  the  rela- 
tion  of  identity — *'  the  minding  of  the  flesh  is  death,  but  the  minding 
of  the  spirit  is  life" — and  sometimes  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
— "  the/ruit  of  sin  is  death,  the  fruit  of  righteousness  is  life" — ^proves  that 
the  words  are  used  metaphorically,  and  really  mean  conscious  guilt  and 
misery,  conscious  virtue  and  blessedness.  No  other  view  is  consistent. 
We  are  urged  to  be  "  dead  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God ;"  that  is,  to  be 
in  a  state  of  moral  perfection  which  turns  a  deaf  and  invincible  front  to 
all  the  influences  of  evil,  but  is  open  and  joyfully  sensitive  to  every  thing 
good  and  holy.  Paul  also  wrote,  in  his  letter  to  the  Fhilippians,  that  he 
had  "  not  yet  attained  unto  the  resurrection,"  but  was  striving  to  attain 
unto  it ;  that  is,  ho  had  not  yet  reached,  but  was  striving  to  reach,  that 
lofty  state  of  holiness  and  peace  invulnerable  to  sin,  which  no  change 
can  injure,  with  which  the  event  of  bodily  dissolution  cannot  interfere, 
because  its  elements — faith,  truth,  justice,  and  love — are  the  immutable 
principles  of  everlasting  life. 

•  3.  In  confirmation  of  this  conclusion,  an  argument  amounting  to  cer- 
tainty is  afibrded  by  the  way  in  which  the  disobedience  of  Adam  and 
its  consequences,  and  the  obedience  of  Christ  and  its  consequences,  are 
spoken  of  together ;  by  the  way  in  which  a  sort  of  antithetical  parallel 
is  drawn  between  the  result  of  Adam's  fall  and  the  result  of  Clirist's 
mission.  "  As  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin, 
and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  so  much  more  shall  all  receive  the 
gift  of  God  by  one  man,  Jesus  Christ,  and  reign  unto  eternal  life."  This 
means,  as  the  writer  himself  afterwards  explains,  that  **  as  by  one  man's 
disobedience  many  were  made  sinners"  and  suffered  the  consequences 
of  sin,  figuratively  expressed  by  the  word  "death,"  "so  by  the  obedience 
of  one  shall  many  be  made  righteous"  and  eryoy  the  consequences  of 
righteousness,  figuratively  expressed  by  the  word  "  life."  Give  the  princi- 
pal terms  in  this  passage  their  literal  force,  and  no  meaning  which  is  not 
absolutely  incompatible  with  the  plainest  truths  can  be  drawn  from  it. 
Surely  literal  death  had  come  equally  and  fully  upon  all  men  everywhere; 
literal  life  could  do  no  more.  But  render  the  idea  in  this  way, — ^the 
•  blessedness  offered  to  men  in  the  revelation  of  grace  made  by  Jesus  out- 
weighs the  wretchedness  brought  upon  them  through  the  sin  introduced 
by  Adam, — and  the  sense  is  satisfactory.     That  which  Adam  is  l^pre^ 
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sented  as  baring  lost,  that,  the  apostle  affirms,  Christ  restored ;  that 
which  Adam  is  said  to  have  incurred,  that  Christ  is  said  to  have  removed. 
But  Christ  did  not  restore  to  man  a  physical  immortality  on  the  earth : 
therefore  that  is  not  what  Adam  forfeited ;  but  he  lost  peace  of  conscience 
and  trust  in  the  Divine  favor.  Furthermore,  Christ  did  not  free  his 
followers  ttom.  natural  decay  and  death:  therefore  that  is  not  what 
Adam's  transgression  brought  upon  his  children ;  but  it  entailed  upon 
them  proclivities  to  evil,  spiritual  unrest,  and  woe.  The  basis  of  the 
comparison  is  evidently  this :  Adam's  &1I  showed  that  the  consequences 
of  sin,  through  the  stem  operation  of  the  law,  were  strife,  despair,  and 
misery, — all  of  which  is  implied  in  the  New  Testament  usage  of  the  word 
**  death ;"  Christ's  mission  showed  that  the  consequences  of  righteousness, 
through  the  free  grace  of  God,  were  faith,  peace,  and  indestructible 
happiness, — all  of  which  is  implied  in  the  New  Testament  usage  of  the 
word  "life."  In  the  mind  of  Paul  there  was  undoubtedly  an  additional 
thought,  connecting  the  descent  of  the  soul  to  the  under-world  with  the 
death  of  the  sinful  Adam,  and  its  ascent  to  heaven  with  the  resurrection 
of  the  immaculate  Christ ;  but  this  does  not  touch  the  argument  just 
advanced,  because  it  does  not  refer  to  the  cause  of  physical  dissolution, 
bat  to  what  followed  that  event. 

4.  It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  demonstrate  that  sin  actually  was 
not  the  origin  of  natural  decay,  by  the  revelations  of  science,  which 
prove  that  death  was  a  monarch  on  the  earth  for  ages  before  moral  trans- 
gression was  known.  As  the  geologist  wanders,  and  studies  the  records 
of  nature,  where  earthquake,  deluge,  and  volcano  have  exposed  the 
structure  of  the  globe  and  its  organic  remains  in  strata  piled  on  strata, 
upon  these,  as  upon  so  many  pages  of  the  earth's  autobiography,  he 
reads  the  history  of  a  hundred  races  of  animals  which  lived  and  died, 
leaving  their  bones  layer  above  layer,  in  regular  succession,  centuries 
before  the  existence  of  man.  It  is  evident,  then,  that,  independent  of 
human  guilt,  and  from  the  very  first,  chemical  laws  were  in  force,  and 
death  was  a  part  of  God's  plan  in  the  material  creation.  As  the  previous 
animals  perished  without  sin,  so  without  sin  the  animal  part  of  man  too 
would  have  died.  It  was  made  perishable  from  the  outset.  The  im- 
portant point  just  here  in  the  theology  of  Paul  was,  as  previously  im^ 
plied,  that  death  was  intended  to  lead  the  soul  directly  to  heaven  in  a 
new  "  spiritual  body"  or  "  heavenly  house ;"  but  sin  marred  the  plan, 
and  doomed  the  soul  to  go  into  the  under-world,  a  naked  manes,  when 
"unclothed"  of  "the  natural  body"  or  "earthly  house."  The  mission 
of  Clirist  was  to  restore  the  original  plan ;  and  it  would  be  consummated 
at  his  second  coming. 

5.  There  is  a  gross  absurdity  involved  in  the  supposition  that  an 
earthly  immortality  was  the  intended  destiny  of  man.  That  supposition 
necessarily  implies  that  the  whole  groundwork  of  God's  first  design  was 
»  failure, — ^that  his  great  purpose  was  thwarted  and  changed  into  one 
wholly  different.     And  it  is  absurd  to  think  such  a  result  possible'ixi  the 
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Dyoridenco  of  the  Almighty.  Besides,  had  there  been  no  sin,  could  not 
^^n  have  been  drowned  if  he  fell  into  the  water  without  knowing  how 
to  swim?  If  A  building  tumbled  upon  him,  would  he  not  hare  been 
criydied  ?  ^or  is  this  theory  free  from  another  still  more  palpable  ab- 
surdity '  ibr,  had  there  been  no  interference  of  death  to  remoTO  one 
seoeration  and  make  room  for  another,  the  world  could  not  support  the 
multitudes  with  which  it  would  now  swarm.  Moreover,  the  time  would 
arriyewhen  the  earth  could  not  only  not  afford  sustenance  to  its  so 
numerous  inhabitants,  but  could  not  even  contain  them.  So  that  if  this 
were  the  original  arrangement,  unless  certain  other  parts  which  were 
indisputable  portions  of  it  were  cancelled,  the  surplus  myriads  would 
have  to  be  removed  to  some  other  world.  That  is  just  what  death 
nccompliahes.  Consequently,  death  was  a  part  of  God's  primal  plan,  and 
not  a  contingence  accidentally  caused  by  sin. 

6.  If  death  be  the  result  of  sin,  then,  of  course,  it  is  a  punishment  in- 
flicted upon  man  for  his  wickedness.  In  fact,  this  is  an  identical  propo- 
sition. But  death  cannot  be  intended  as  a  punishment,  because,  viewed 
in  that  light,  it  is  ui\just.  It  comes  equally  upon  old  and  young,  good 
and  bad,  joyous  and  wretched.  It  does  not  permit  the  best  man  to  live 
longest ;  it  does  not  come  with  the  greatest  terror  and  agony  to  the  most 
imilty.  All  these  things  depend  on  a  thousand  contingencies  strung 
upon  an  iron  law,  which  inheres  to  the  physical  world  of  necessity,  and 
has  not  its  basis  and  action  in  the  spiritual  sphere  of  freedom,  character, 
and  experience.  The  innocent  babe  and  the  hardened  criminal  are  struck 
at  the  same  instant  and  die  the  same  death.  Solomon  knew  this  when 
he  said,  ''As  dieth  the  fool,  so  the  wise  man  dieth."  Death  regarded  ss 
a  retribution  for  sin  is  unjust,  because  it  is  destitute  of  moral  discrimi- 
nation. It  therefore  is  not  a  consequence  of  transgression,  but  an  era, 
incident,  and  step  in  human  existence,  an  established  part  of  the  visible 
order  of  things  from  the  beginning.  When  the  New  Testament  speaks 
of  death  as  a  punishment,  it  always  uses  the  word  in  a  symbolic  sense, 
meaning  spiritual  deadness  and  misery, — ^which  is  a  perfect  retribution, 
because  it  discriminates  with  unerring  exactness.  This  has  been  con- 
clusively proved  by  Klaiber,*  who  shows  that  the  peculiar  language  of 
Paul  in  regard  to  the  trichotomist  division  of  man  into  spirit^  soul,  and 
body  necessarily  involves  the  perception  of  physical  death  as  a  natural 
fact. 

7.  Finally,  natural  death  cannot  be  the  penalty  of  unrighteousness, 
because  it  is  not  a  curse  and  a  woe,  bat  a  blessing  and  a  privilege. 
Epictetus  wrote,  "It  would  be  a  curse  upon  ears  of  corn  not  to  be 
reaped ;  and  we  ought  to  know  that  it  would  be  a  corse  upon  man  not 
to  die."'  It  cannot  be  the  effect  of  man's  sin,  because  it  is  the  improve- 
ment of  man's  condition.  Who  can  believe  it  would  be  better  for  man 
to  remain  on  earth  forever,  under  any  circumstances,  than  it  is  for  him 
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to  go  to  beavea  to  such  an  experience  as  the  faithful  follower  of  Christ 
supposes  is  there  awaiting  him  ?  It  is  not  to  be  thought  by  us  that  death 
i^  a  frowning  enemy  thrusting  us  Into  the  gloom  of  eternal  night  or  mto 
the  flaming  waves  of  irremediable  torment,  but  rather  a  smiling  friend 
ushering  us  into  the  endless  life  of  the  spiritual  world  and  into  the 
unireiled  presence  of  God.  Aooording  to  the  arrangement  and  desire  of 
ixod,  for  us  to  die  is  gain ;  every  personal  exception  to  this — if  there  be 
any  exception — ^is  caused  through  the  marring  mter^rence  of  personal 
wickedness  with  the  Creator's  intention  and  with  natural  order.  Who 
has  not  sometimes  felt  the  bondage  of  the  body  and  the  trials  of  earth, 
and  peered  with  awful  thrills  of  curiosity  into  the  mysteries  of  the  un* 
seen  world,  until  he  has  longed  for  the  hour  of  the  sours  liberation,  thai 
it  might  plume  itself  for  an  immortal  flight?  Who  has  not  experienced 
moments  of  serene  £uth,  in  which  he  could  hardly  help  exclaiming,—  ' 

^  I  wMld-BoC  lire  alwi^  I  wk  not  to  BiMji 
Oh,  who  woold  !!▼«  Jtlw^y  Away  from  hit  God  f* 

A  favorite  of  ApoUo  prayed  for  the  best  gift  Heaven  could  bestow  upon 
man.  The  god  said,  *'  At  the  end  of  seven  days  it  shall  be  granted:  in 
the  mean  time,  live  happy/'  At  the  appointed  hour  he  fell  into  a  sweet 
slumber,  from  which  he  never  awoke.'  He  who  regards  death  as  upon 
the  whole  an  evil  does  not  take  the  Chiistian's  view  of  it, — ^not  even  the 
enlightened  pi^an's  view, — ^but  the  frightened  sensualist's  view,  the  super- 
stitious Atheist's  view.  And  if  death  be  upon  the  whole  normally  a 
blessing,  then  assuredly  it  cannot  be  a  punishment  brought  upon  man  by 
nn.  The  common  hypothesis  of  our  mortality — ^namely,  that  sin,  heredi- 
tarily lodged  in  the  centre  of  man's  life,  spreads  its  dynamic  virus  thence 
until. it  appears  as  death  in  the  peripheiy,  expending  its  final  energy 
within  the  material  sphere  in  the  dissolution  of  the  physical  frame — ^is 
totally  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  philosophy  and  to  the  most  lucid  results 
of  sdence.  Science  announces  death  universally  as  the  initial  point  of 
new  life.* 

The  New  Testament  does  not  teach  that  natural  death,  organic  separa- 
tion«  IS  the  fruit  of  sin, — that,  if  man  had  not  sinned,  he  would  have  lived 
forever  on  the  earth.  But  it  teaches  that  moral  death,  misery,  is  the 
consequence  of  sin.  The  jxains  and  afflictions  which  sometimes  come 
upon  the  good  without  &ult  of  theirs  do  yet  spring  from  human  faults 
somewhere,  with  those  exceptions  akme  that  result  from  the  necessary 
oQotingencies  of  finite  creatures,  exposures  outside  the  sphere  of  human 
accountability.  With  this  qualification,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  in 
detail  that  the  sufferings  of  the  private  individual  and  of  mankind  at 
Urge  are,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  products  of  guilt,  violated  law.  All 
the  woes,  lor  instance,  of  poverty  are  the  results  of  selfishness,  pride, 

*ncn)d.  L  si ;  CIc.  Tiue.  QiUMt.  i.  47. 

^KlnielM,  Du  Bach  rem  Tbde.  Entmirf  elii«r  Lahre  Tom  Stcrben  in  der  Nator  ond  Torn  Tode  dm 
I.  iftwor^"^     FOr  d«Bkeade  Freude  der  Winenachaft  *" 
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ignorance,  and  vice.    And  it  is  the  same  with  every  other    class  of 

miseries. 

"  The  world  In  ntanic  InunoilAlitj 
WrlthM  beneath  the  Imrning  moontalik  of  Its  efatt.** 

Had  there  been  no  sin,  men's  lives  would  have  glided  on  like  the 
placid  rivers  that  flow  through  the  woodlands.    They  would  have  lived 
without  strife  or  sorrow,  grown  old  without  sadness  or  satiety,  and  died 
without  a  pang  or  a  sigh.     But,  alas  I  sin  so  abounds  in  the  world  that 
"  there  is  not  a  just  man  that  lives  and  sins  not;''  and  it  is  a  tratb  whoese 
omnipresent  jurisdiction  can  neither  be  avoided  nor  resisted  that  every 
kind  of  sin,  every  offence  against  Divine  order,  shall  somewhere,  at  some 
time,  be  judged  as  it  deserves.    lie  who  denies  this  only  betrays  the 
ignorance  which  conceals  from  him  a  pervading  law  of  inevitable  appli- 
cation, only  reveals  the  degradation  and  insensibility  which  do  not  allow 
him  to  be  conscious  of  his  own  experience.    A  harmonious,  happy  exist- 
ence depends  on  the  practice  of  pure  morals  and  communion  with  the 
love  of  God.      This  great  idea — that  the  conscientious  culture  of  the 
spiritual  nature  is  the  sole  method  of  Divine  life — \b  equally  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  gospel  and  a  conclusion  of  observation  and  reason: 
upon  the  devout  observance  of  it  hinge  the  possibilities  of  true  blessed- 
ness.   The  pursuit  of  an  opposite  course  necessitates  the  opposite  ex- 
perience, makes  its  votary  a  restless,  wretched  slave,  wishing  for  freedom 
but  unable  to  obtain  it. 

The  thought  just  stated,  we  maintain,  strikes  the  key-note  of  ibe 
Christian  Scriptures;  and  the  voices  of  truth  and  natare  aceord  with 
it.  That  Christianity  declares  sin  to  be  the  cause  of  spiritnal  death,  in  all 
the  deep  and  wide  meaning  of  the  term,  has  been  fully  shown ;  that  this 
is  also  a  fact  in  the  great  order  of  things  has  been  partially  illustrated, 
but  in  justice  to  the  subject  should  be  urged  in  a  more  preeise  and  ade- 
quate form.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  positive  punishment  flowing 
evidently  from  sin,  ccmsisting  both  in  outward  inflictions  of  snilering 
and  disgrace  through  human  laws  and  social  customs,  and  in  the  private 
endurance  of  bodily  and  mental  pains  and  of  strange  misgivings  that 
load  the  soul  with  fear  and  anguish.  Subjection  to  the  animal  nature 
in  the  obedience  of  unrighteousness  sensibly  tends  to  bring  upon  its 
victim  a  woeful  mass  of  positive  ills,  public  and  personal,  to  put  him 
under  the  vile  tyranny  of  devouring  lusts,  to  induce  deathlike  enerva- 
tion and  disease  in  his  whole  being,  to  pervade  his  consciousness  with 
the  wretched  gnawings  of  remorse  and  shame,  and  with  the  timorous, 
tormenting  sense  of  guilt,  discord,  alienation,  and  condemnation. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  a  negative  punishment  for  impurity  and 
wrong-doing,  less  gross  and  visible  than  the  former,  but  equally  real  and 
much  more  to  be  dreaded.  Sin  snatches  from  a  man  the  prerogatives  of 
eternal  life,  by  brutalizing  and  deadening  his  nature,  sinking  the  spirit 
with  its  delicate  delights  in  the  body  and  its  coarse  sattsfkctions,  making 
him  insensible  to  his^ highest  good  and  glory,  lowering  him  in  the  scale 
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of  being  away  from  God,  shutting  the  gates  of  heaven  against  him,  and 
leaving  him  to  wallow  in  the  mire.  The  wages  of  sin  is  misery,  and  its 
Vr?  is  a  degradation  which  prevents  any  elevation  to  true  happiness. 
These  positive  and  negative  retributions,  however  delayed  or  disguised, 
will  come  where  they  are  deserved,  and  will  not  fail.  Do  a  wrong  deed 
from  a  bad  motive,  and,  though  you  fled  on  the  pinions  of  the  incon- 
ceivable lightning  from  one  end  of  infinite  space  to  the  other,  the  fated 
penalty  would  chase  you  through  eternity  but  that  you  should  pay  its 
debt ;  or,  rather,  the  penalty  is  grappling  with  you  firom  within  on  the 
instant, — is  a  part  of  you. 

Thirdly,  if,  by  the  searing  of  his  conscience  and  absorption  in  the 
world,  a  sinner  escapes  for  a  season  the  penal  consequences  threatened  in 
the  law,  and  does  not  know  how  miserable  he  is,  and  thinks  he  is  happy, 
yet  let  him  remember  that  the  remedial,  restorative  process  through 
which  he  must  pass,  either  in  this  life  or  in  the  next,  involves  a  concen- 
trated experience  of  expiatory  pangs,  as  is  shown  both  by  the  reason  of 
the  thing  and  by  all  relevant  analogies.  When  the  bad  man  awakes — as 
some  time  or  other  he  will  awake — to  the  infinite  perfections  and  unalter- 
able love  of  the  Father  whose  holy  commands  he  has  trampled  and 
whose  kind  invitations  he  has  spurned,  he  will  suffer  agonies  of  remorse- 
ful sorrow  but  faintly  shadowed  in  the  bitterness  of  Peter's  tears  when 
his  forgiving  Master  looked  on  him.  Such  is  the  common  deadness  of  our 
consciences  that  the  vices  of  our  corrupt  characters  are  far  from  appear- 
ing to  us  as  the  terrific  things  they  really  are.  Angels,  looking  under  the 
fleshly  garment  we  wear,  and  seeing  a  falsehood  or  a  sin  assimilated  as  a 
portion  of  our  being,  turn  away  with  such  feeling  as  we  should  experience 
at  beholding  a  leprous  sore  beneath  the  lifted  ermine  of  a  king.  A  well- 
taught  Christian  will  not  fail  to  contemplate  physical  death  as  a  stupen- 
dous, awakening  crisis,  one  of  whose  chief  effects  will  be  the  opening  to 
personal  consciousness,  in  the  most  vivid  manner,  of  all  the  realities  of 
character,  with  their  relations  towards  things  above  and  things  below 
himself. 

This  thought  leads  us  to  a  fourth  and  final  consideraticm,  more  import- 
ant than  the  previous.  The  tremendous  &ct  that  all  the  inwrought 
elements  and  workings  of  our  being  are  self-retributive,  their  own  ex- 
ceeding great  and  sufficient  good  or  evil,  independent  of  external  circum- 
stances and  sequences,  is  rarely  appreciated.  Men  overlook  it  in  their 
superficial  search  after  associations,  accompaniments,  and  effects.  When 
all  tangible  punishments  and  rewards  are  wanting,  all  outward  penalties 
and  prizes  ifdl,  if  we  go  a  little  deeper  into  the  mysterious  facts  of  ex- 
{terience  we  shall  find  that  still  goodness  is  rewarded  and  evil  is  punished, 
because  "  the  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  can  itself,''  if  virtuous,  "  make 
a  heaven  of  hell,"  if  wicked,  "  a  hell  of  heaven."  It  is  a  truth,  spring- 
ing from  the  very  nature  of  God  and  his  irreversible  relations  towards 
his  creatures,  that  his  united  justice  and  love  shall  follow  both  holiness 
and  iniquity  now  and  ever,  pouring  his  beneficence  upon  them  to  be  con- 
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▼erfed  by  them  into  their  food  and  bliss  or  into  their  bane  and  misery. 
There  is,  then,  no  essential  need  of  adventitious  accompaniments  or 
results  to  justify  and  pay  the  good,  or  to  condemn  and  torture  the  bad. 
here  or  hereafter.  To  be  wise,  and  pure,  and  strong,  and  noble,  is  glon- 
and  blessedness  enough  in  itself.  To  be  ignorant,  and  corrupt,  and 
mean,  and  feeble,  is  degradation  and  horror  enough  in  itself.  The  one 
abides  in  true  life,  the  other  in  moral  death ;  and  that  is  sufficient.  Even 
now,  in  this  world,  therefore,  the  swift  and  diversified  retributions  of 
men's  characters  and  lives  are  in  them  and  upon  them,  in  various  wbjk 
and  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  they  are  accustomed  to  think.  Htf- 
tory  preaches  this  with  all  her  revealing  voices.  Philosophy  lays  it  bare, 
and  points  every  finger  at  the  flaming  bond  that  binds  innocence  tr> 
peace,  guilt  to  remorse.  It  is  the  substance  of  the  gospel,  emphaticaU}- 
pronounced.  And  the  clear  experience  of  every  sensitive  soul  confirms 
its  truth,  echoing  through  the  silent  corridors  of  the  conscienoe  the 
declarations  which  fell  in  ancient  Judea  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  and  the 
pen  of  Paul: — ''The  pure  in  heart  shall  see  God;"  "The  wages  of  sin  is 
death." 

We  will  briefly  sum  up  the  principal  positions  of  the  ground  we  have 
now  traversed.  To  be  enslaved  by  the  senses  in  the  violation  of  the 
Divine  laws,  neglecting  the  mind  and  abusing  the  members,  is  to  be  dead 
to  the  goodness  of  God,  the  joys  of  virtue,  and  the  hopes  of  heaven,  and 
alive  to  guilt,  anguish,  and  despair.  To  obey  the  will  of  God  in  love, 
keeping  the  body  under,  and  cherishing  a  pure  soul,  is  to  be  dead  to  the 
evil  of  the  world,  the  goading  of  passions,  and  the  fears  of  punishment 
and  alive  to  innocence,  happiness,  and  faith.  According  to  the  natural 
plan  of  things  from  the  dawn  of  creation,  the  flesh  was  intended  to  fall  into 
the  ground,  but  the  spirit  to  rise  into  heaven.  Suffering  is  the  retributive 
result  and  accumulated  merit  of  iniquity;  while  exyoyment  is  the  gift 
of  Gk>d  and  the  fruit  of  conformity  to  his  law.  To  receive  the  instruc- 
tions of  Christ  and  obey  them  with  the  whole  heart,  walking  after  his 
example,  is  to  be  quickened  from  that  deadly  misery  into  this  living 
blessedness.  The  inner  life  of  truth  and  goodness  thus  revealed  and 
proposed  to  men,  its  personal  experience  being  once  obtained,  is  an  im- 
mortal possession,  a  conscious  fount  springing  up  unto  eternity  through 
the  beneficent  decree  of  the  Father,  to  play  forever  in  the  light  of  his 
smUe  and  the  shadow  of  his  arm.  Such  are  the  great  component  ele- 
ments of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  life  and  death,  both  present  and 
eternal. 

The  purely  interior  character  of  the  genuine  teachings  of  Christianity 
on  this  subject  is  strikingly  evident  in  the  foregoing  epitome.  The 
essential  thing  is  simply  that  the  hate*life  of  error  and  sin  is  inherent 
alienation  from  God,  in  slavery,  wretchedness,  death ;  while  the  love-life 
of  truth  and  virtue  is  inherent  communion  with  God,  in  conscious  freedom 
and  blessedness.  Here  pure  Christianity  leaves  the  sul^eot,  declaring 
this  with  authority,  but  not  pretending  to  clear  up  the  mysteries  or  set 
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forth  the  details  of  the  sul^eot.  Whatever  in  the  New  Testament  goes 
beyond  this  and  meddles  with  minute  external  cireumstanoes  we  regaard 
■5  a  oormpt  addition  or  mixture  drawn  from  variotis  Gentile  and 
Pharisaic  aonroes  and  erroneously  joined  with  the  authentic  words  or 
Christ.  .  What  we  maintain  in  regard  to  the  apostles  and  the  eariy 
Christians  in  general  is  not  so  much  that  they  &iled  to  grasp  the  deep 
epi ritual  principles  of  the  Master's  teaching,  not  that  they  were  essen- 
tially in  error,  but  that,  while  they  h^d  the  substance  of  the  Savior's 
true  thoughts,  they  also  held  additional  notions  which  were  errors  re- 
tained from  their  Pharisaic  education  and  only  partially  modified  by 
their  succeeding  Christian  culture, — a  set  of  traditional  and  mechanical 
eoncepdons.  These  errors,  we  repeat,  concern  not  the  heart  and  essence 
of  ideas,  but  their  form  and  clothing.  For  instance,  Christ  teaches  that 
there  is  a  heaven  for  the  &ithftil ;  the  apostles  suppose  that  it  is  a  located 
region  over  the  firmament.  The  dying  Stephen  said,  "  Behold,  I  see  the 
heavens  opened,  and  the  Son  of  Man  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  Ood." 
Again:  Christ  teaches  that  there  is  a  banishment  for  the  wicked;  Uie 
apostles  suppose  that  it  is  into  a  located  region  under  the  earth.  In 
Accordance  with  the  theological  dogmas  of  their  time  and  countrymen, 
with  such  modification  as  the  peculiar  character,  teachings,  and  life  of 
Jesus  enforced,  they  believed  that  sin  sent  through  the  black  gates  of 
Sheol  those  who  would  otherwise  have  gone  through  the  glorious  doors  . 
of  heaven ;  that  Christ  would  return  from  heaven  soon,  raise  the  dead 
from  the  under-world,  judge  them,  rebanish  the  reprobate,  establish  his 
perfect  kingdom  on  earth,  and  reascend  to  heaven  with  his  elect.  That 
these  distinctive  notions  came  into  the  New  Testament  through  the 
mistakes  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  apostles,  how  can  any  candid 
and  competent  scholar  doubt  ?^  In  the  first  place,  the  process  whereby 
these  conceptions  were  transmitted  and  assimilated  from  Zoroastrian 
Persia  to  Pharisaic  Judea  is  historically  traceable.  Secondly,  the  brevity 
and  vagueness  of  the  apostolic  references  to  eschatology,  and  their  per- 
Ibct  harmony  with  known  Pharisaic  beliefs,  prove  their  mutual  consonance 
and  the  derivation  of  the  later  from  the  earlier.  If  the  supposed  Chris- 
tian views  had  been  unheard  of  before,  their  promulgators  would  have 
taken  pains  to  define  them  carefully  and  give  detailed  expositions  of 
them.  Thirdly,  it  was  natural — almost  inevitable— that  the  apostles  would 
retain  at  least  some  of  their  original  peculiarities  of  belief,  and  mix  them 
with  their  new  ideas,  unless  they  were  prevented  by  an  infallible  inspira- 
tion. Of  the  presence  of  any  such  infallibility  there  is  not  a  shadow  of 
evidence ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  demonstration  of  its  absence. 
For  they  differed  among  themselves,— carried  on  violent  controverues  on 
important  points.    Paul  says  of  Peter,  *'  I  withstood  him  to  the  &ce." 

•bd^Wtod^  Oder  die  Ltfan  TOO  den  IieCirtaaIHo0Hi.  MUbwontererBictaicbtMifdiesaiigbim 
biMm  von  BaOm.  BmsI,  1640.  Oe  Wette  inteiprato  tbe  docirina  of  Christ'a  dneent  into  IladM 
M  &  myth  dBfiT«d  fttxn  tbe  idm  thst  he  wu  the  Sarior  not  only  of  hia  llTing  foUowen  bnt  alio 
«f  Um  beatheo  and  Uie  dead.    Bibl.  Dogmatik,  i.  272. 
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The  Gentile  and  Judaic  dissensions  shook  the  very  foundations  of  the 
Apostolic  Church.  Paul  and  Barnabas  "  had  a  sharp  controTersy,  inso- 
much that  they  parted  asunder."  Almost  every  commentator  and  scholar 
worthy  of  notice  has  been  compelled  to  admit  the  error  of  the  apostles 
in  expecting  the  visible  return  of  Christ  in  their  own  day.  And,  if  they 
erred  in  that,  they  might  in  other  matters.  The  progress  of  positive 
science  and  the  improvement  of  philosophical  thought  have  rendered 
the  mechanical  dogmas  popularly  associated  with  Christianity  incredible 
to  enlightened  minds.  For  this  reason,  as  for  many  others,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Christian  teacher  to  show  that  those  dogmas  are  not  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  gospel,  but  only  an  adventitious  element  imported  into 
it  from  an  earlier  and  unauthoritative  system.  Take  away  these  in- 
congruous and  outgrown  errors,  and  the  pure  religion  of  Christ  will  be 
seen,  and  will  be  seen  to  be  the  everlasting  truth  of  God. 

In  attempting  to  estimate  the  actual  influence  of  Christianity,  wherever 
it  has  spread,  in  establishing  among  men  a  faith  in  immortality,  we  must 
specify  six  separate  considerations.  First,  the  immediate  reception  of 
the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christ  as  a  miraculous  and  typical  &ct, 
putting  an  infallible  seal  on  his  teachings,  and  demonstrating,  even  to  the 
senses  of  men,  the  reality  of  a  heavenly  life,  was  an  extremely  potent 
influence  in  giving  form  and  vigor  to  faith, — ^more  potent  for  ages  than 
every  thing  else  combined.  The  image  of  the  victorious  Christ  taken 
up  to  heaven  and  glorified  there  forever, — this  image,  pictured  in  every 
believer's  mind,  stimulated  the  imagination  and  kept  an  ideal  vision  of 
heaven  in  constant  remembrance  as  an  apprehended  reality.  **  There  is 
Jesus,''  they  said,  pointing  up  to  heaven ;  **  and  there  one  day  we  shall  be 
with  him." 

Secondly,  the  obloquy  and  desertion  experienced  by  the  early  Chris- 
tians threw  them  back  upon  a  double  strength  of  spiritual  faith,  and 
opened  to  them  an  intensified  communion  with  God.  As  worldly  goods 
and  pleasures  were  sacrificed,  the  more  powerful  became  their  perception 
of  moral  truths  and  their  grasp  of  invbible  treasures.  The  more  fiercely 
they  were  assailed,  the  dearer  became  the  cause  for  which  they  suffered, 
and  the  more  profoundly  the  moral  springs  of  faith  were  stirred  in  their 
souls.  The  natural  revulsion  of  their  souls  was  from  destitution,  con- 
tempt, peril,  and  pain  on  earth  to  a  more  vivid  and  magnified  trust  in  a 
great  reward  laid  up  for  them  in  heaven. 

Thirdly,  the  unflinching  eeal  kindled  in  the  early  confessors  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  sublime  heroism  shown  by  them  amidst  the  awful  tortures 
inflicted  on  them  by  the  persecuting  Jews  and  Romans,  reacted  on  their 
brethren  to  give  profounder  firmness  and  new  intensity  to  their  faith  in 
a  glorious  life  beyond  the  grave.  The  Christians  thrown  into  the  amphi- 
theatre to  the  lions  calmly  kneeled  in  prayer,  and  to  the  superstitious 
bystanders  a  bright  nimlms  seemed  to  play  around  their  brows  and  heaven 
to  be  opened  above.  As  they  perished  at  the  stake,  amidst  brutal  jeers 
and  shrivelling  flames,  serenely  maintaining  their  profession,  and  calling 
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on  Christy  over  the  lurid  vista  of  smoke  and  fire  broke  on  their  rapt 
ri^on  the  blessed  splendors  of  Paradise;  and  their  joy  seemed,  to  the 
^enthusiastic  believers  around,  no  less  than  a  Divine  inspiration,  confirm- 
ing their  faith,  and  preaching,  through  the  unquestionable  truthfulness 
i>f  martyrdom,  the  certainty  of  immortal  life.  The  survivors  celebrated 
the  anniversaries  of  the  martyrs'  deaths  as  their  birthdays  into  the  end- 
less life. 

Fourthly,  another  means  by  which  Christianity  operated  to  deepen  and 
»pread  a  belief  in  the  future  life  was,  indirectly,  through  its  influence  in 
calling  out  and  cultivating  the  affections  of  the  heart.  The  essence  of 
the  gospel — ^in  theory,  as  taught  by  all  its  teachers,  in  fact,  as  incarnated 
by  Christ,  and  in  practice,  as  working  in  history — ^is  love.  From  the  first 
it  condemned  and  tended  to  destroy  all  the  coldness  and  hatred  of 
human  hearts ;  and  it  strove  to  elicit  and  foster  every  kindly  sentiment 
and  generous  impulse, — ^to  draw  its  disciples  together  by  those  yearning 
ties  of  sympathy  and  devotion  which  instinctively  demand  and  divinely 
prophesy  an  eternal  union  in  a  better  world.  The  more  mightily  two 
hiunan  hearts  love  each  other,  the  stronger  will  be  their  spontaneous 
kinging  for  immortality.  The  unrivalled  revelation  of  the  disinterested 
lore  of  God  naade  by  Christianity,  and  its  effect  in  refining  and  increasing 
the  love  of  men,  have  contributed  in  a  most  important  degree  to  sanction 
tDd  diffuse  the  £uth  in  a  blessed  life  reserved  for  men  hereafter.  One 
rf^markable  specification  may  be  noticed.  The  only  pagan  description 
of  children  in  the  future  life  is  that  given  by  some  of  the  classic  poets, 
7bo  picture  the  iniant  shades  lingering  in  groups  around  the  dismal 
3tes  of  the  under-world,  weeping  and  wailing  because  they  could  never 
imd  admittance. 

"Oootfooo  uidtte  Tooea,  ywifftxm  «t  IngmM^ 
iDfimttiiiMiQe  Miliiue  flentes  In  limine  primo." 

Oo  the  long  round  of  the  pagan  heavens,  you  will  find  no  trace  of  a 
rhild.  Children  were  withered  blossoms  blown  to  oblivion.  The  soft 
breeses  that  fimned  the  Blessed  Isles  and  played  through  the  perennial 
«*immer  of  Elysium  blew  upon  no  infant  brows.  The  grave  held  all  the 
f-hildren  very  fast.  By  the  memorable  words,  **  Of  such  is  the  kingdom 
if  heaven,"  Christ  unbarred  the  portals  of  the  future  world  and  revealed 
therein  hosts  of  angelic  children.  Ever  since  then  children  have  been 
•^n  in  heaven.  The  poet  has  sung  that  the  angel-chiid  is  first  on  the 
'^ing  to  welcome  the  parent  home.  Painters  have  shown  us,  in  their 
virions  of  the  blessed  realms,  crowds  of  cherubs, — ^have  shown  us 

*^  How  at  the  Almighty  Father*!  hand. 
Nearest  the  throne  of  liring  light. 
The  choirs  of  infant  seraphs  stand, 
And  daszUng  shine  where  all  are  bright.' 

Fifthly,  the  triumphant  establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  world  has 
thrown  the  prestige  of  public  opinion,  the  imposing  authority  of  general 
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affirmation  and  acceptance,  around  its  component  doctrines— chief 
among  which  is  the  doctrine  of  immortality — and  secured  in  their  behalf 
the  resistless  influences  of  current  custom  and  education.  From  the  time 
the  gospel  was  acknowledged  by  a  nation  as  the  true  religion,  each  gene- 
ration grew  up  by  habitual  tutelage  to  an  implicit  belief  in  the  future 
life.  It  became  a  dogma  not  to  be  questioned.  And  the  reception  of  it 
was  made  more  reasonable  and  easy  by  the  great  superiority  of  its  moral 
features  over  those  of  the  relative  superstitions  embodied  in  the  ethnic 
religions  which  Christianity  displaced. 

Finally,  Christianity  has  exerted  no  small  influence  both  in  expressing 
and  imparting  faith  in  immortality  by  means  of  the  art  to  which  it  has 
given  birth.  The  Christian  ritual  and  symbolism,  which  culminated  in 
the  Kiddle  Age,  from  the  very  first  had  their  vitality  and  significance  in 
the  truth  of  another  life.  Every  phase  and  article  of  them  implied,  and 
with  mute  or  vocal  articulation  proclaimed,  the  superiority  and  sm'vival 
of  mind  and  heart,  the  truth  of  the  gospel  history,  the  reality  of  the 
opened  heaven.  Who,  in  the  excited  atmosphere,  amidst  the  dangers 
living  traditions,  and  dramatic  enactments  of  that  time,  could  behold  the 
sacraments  of  the  Church,  listen  to  a  mighty  chant,  kneel  beside  a  holy 
tomb,  or  gaze  on  a  painting  of  a  gospel  scene,  without  feeling  that  the 
story  of  Christ's  ascent  to  God  was  true,  being  assured  that  elsewhere 
than  on  earth  there  was  a  life  for  the  believer,  and  in  rapt  imagination 
seeing  visions  of  the  supernatural  kingdom  unveiled  ? 

The  inmost  thought  or  sentiment  of  medisoval  art — ^to  adapt  a  remark- 
able passage  from  Heine' — was  the  depression  of  the  body  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  soul.  Statues  of  martyrs,  pictures  of  crucifixions,  dying 
saints,  pale,  faint  sufferers,  drooping  heads,  long,  thin  arms,  meager 
bones,  poor,  awkwardly-hung  dresses,  emaciated  features  celestially  illu- 
minated by  faith  and  love,  expressed  the  Christian  self-denial  and  un- 
earthliness.  Architecture  enforced  the  same  lesson  as  sculpture  and 
painting.  Entering  a  cathedral,  we  at  once  feel  the  soul  exalted,  the 
flesh  degraded.  The  inside  of  the  dome  is  itself  a  hollow  cross,  and  we 
walk  there  within  the  very  witness-work  of  martyrdom.  The  gorgeous 
windows  fling  their  red  and  green  lights  upon  us  like  drops  of  blood  and 
decay.  Funereal  music  wails  and  fades  away  along  the  dim  arches. 
Under  our  feet  are  gravestones  and  corruption.  With  the  colossal 
columns  the  soul  climbs  aloft,  loosing  itself  from  the  body,  which  sinks 
to  the  floor  as  a  weary  weed.  And  when  we  look  on  one  of  these  vast 
Gothic  structures  from  without,  so  airy,  graceful,  tender,  transparent,  ii 
seems  cut  out  of  one  piece,  or  may  be  taken  for  an  ethereal  laoe-work  of 
marble.  Then  only  do  we  feel  the  power  of  the  inspiration  which  could 
so  subdue  even  stone  that  it  shines  spectrally  possessed,  and  make  the 
most  insensate  of  materials  voice  forth  the  grand  teaching  of  Christiatiity. 
—the  triumph  of  the  spirit  over  the  flesh. 

•  Dia  BomaDtlfldM  Bchole^  Inich  L 
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In  these  six  ways,  therefore, — ^by  placing  a  tangible  image  of  it  in  the 
magination  through  the  resurrection  of  Christ, — by  the  powerful  stirring 
f)f  the  springs  of  moral  faith  through  the  persecutions  that  attended  its 
^^nfession, — by  the  apparent  inspiration  of  the  martyrs  who  died  in  its 
tirengtb, — ^by  calling  out  the  latent  force  of  the  heart's  affections  that 
crave  it, — ^by  the  moulding  power  of  establishment,  custom,  and  educa- 
tion,— by  the  spiritualizing,  vision-conjuring  effect  of  its  worship  and  art, 
--has  Chriatianity  done  a  work  of  incalculable  extent  in  strengthening 
the  world's  belief  in  a  life  to  come.^ 

A  remarkable  evidence  of  the  imprecision  Christianity  carried  before  it 
ill  furnished  by  an  incident  in  the  history  of  the  missionary  Paulinus. 
He  had  preached  before  Edwin,  King  of  N.orthumbria.  An  old  earl 
j^tood  up  and  said,  "  The  life  of  man  seems,  when  compared  with  what  is 
hidden,  like  the  sparrow,  who,  as  you  sit  in  your  hall,  with  your  thanes 
luid  attendants,  warmed  by  the  blazing  fire,  flies  through.  As  he  flies 
through  from  door  to  door,  he  ei^oys  a  brief  escape  from  the  chilling 
storms  of  rain  and  snow  without.  Again  he  goes  forth  into  the  winter 
uid  vanishes.  So  seems  the  short  life  of  man.  If  this  new  doctrine 
brings  us  something  more  certain,  in  my  mind  it  is  worthy  of  adoption."* 
The  most  glorious  triumph  of  Christianity  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of 
ft  future  life  was  in  imparting  a  character  of  impartialness  and  universality 
to  the  proud,  oligarchic  faith  which  had  previously  excluded  from  it  the 
sreat  multitude  of  men.  The  lofty  conceptions  of  the  fate  of  the  soul 
cherished  by  the  illustrious  philosophers  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  not 
Glared  by  the  commonalty  until  the  gospel — ^its  right  hand  touching  the 
throne  of  God,  its  left  clasping  humanity — announced  in  one  breath  the 
reBurrection  of  Jesus  and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

<■  Their  higfawi  lore  was  for  the  few  ooDcefred, 
^7  Kbools  dieenii'd,  but  not  by  crowds  believed. 
The  engd-ledder  domb  tho  beaTenly  eteep. 
Bat  at  ita  fixit  the  prierthooda  U7,  esleesi. 
They  did  not  preach  to  nationa,  'Lo,  yoor  Ood!* 
Ho  fhomaodB  ft)Uow*d  where  their  fiwCatepa  trod: 
Not  to  the  flehermen  they  aeid,  *  Ariael* 
Not  to  the  lowly  offered  they  the  »kiee. 
Wladom  waa  tbeira :  alaa  I  what  men  nxMt  need 
la  no  aect'a  wladom,  bat  the  people's  creed. 
Then,  not  for  achooto,  but  for  the  human  klni^ 
The  nneoltured  reaaon,  the  vnletter'd  mind. 
The  poor,  the  oppreia'd,  the  laborer,  and  the  elare^ 
God  Mid,  *  Be  Ught  I*-«nd  Ught  waa  oa  the  gmfel 
Sfo  mora  alone  to  aa«a  and  hero  giTen,— 
For  all  wide  oped  the  impartial  gatea  of  heaTen."* 

r§  ttmj,  Qnid  Dootrlim  do  Aniisftmm  Immortalitate  BoUgloni  ChiMiaoa 
B  Bade,  beak  iLdk.stv.  •  Bolwer,  New  Tlmon,  part  If . 


PART  FOURTH. 


CHRISTIAN  THOUGHTS  CONCERNING  A  FUTURE 

LIFE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

PATRISTIO  DOOTRIKE  OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

With  reference  to  the  present  subject,  we  shall  consider  the  period  of 
the  Church  Fathers  as  including  the  nine  centuries  succeeding  the  clo^e 
of  the  apostolic  age.  It  extends  from  Clement,  Barnabas,  and  Hermas  to 
(Ecumenius  and  Oerbert. 

The  principal  components  of  the  doctrine  of  the  future  life  held 
during  this  period,  though  showing  some  diversities  and  changes,  are  in 
their  prevailing  features  of  one  consistent  type,  constituting  the  belief 
which  would  in  any  of  those  centuries  have  been  generally  recognisetl 
by  the  Church  as  orthodox. 

For  reasons  previously  given,  we  believe  that  Jesus  himself  taught  a 
purely  moral  doctrine  concerning  the  future  life, — a  doctrine  free  from 
arbitrary,  mechanical,  or  sacerdotal  peculiarities.  With  experimental 
knowledge,  with  inspired  insight,  with  fullest  authority,  he  set  forth  con- 
clusions agreeing  with  the  wisest  philosophy  and  confirmatory  of  our 
noblest  hopes, — ^namely,  that  a  conscious  immortality  awaits  the  soul  in 
the  many  mansions  of  the  Father's  house,  which  it  enters  on  leaving  the 
body,  and  where  its  experience  will  depend  upon  ethical  and  spiritual 
conditions.  To  this  simple  and  sublime  doctrine  announced  by  Jesus,  so 
rational  and  satisfactory,  we  believe — ^for  reasons  already  explained — ^that 
the  apostles  joined  various  additional  and  modifying  notions.  Judaic  and 
Gentile,  such  as  the  local  descent  of  Christ  into  the  prison-world  of  the 
dead,  his  mission  there,  his  visible  second  coming,  a  bodily  resurrection, 
a  universal  scenic  judgment,  and  other  kindred  views.  The  sum  of  re- 
sults thus  reached  the  Fathers  developed  in  greater  detail,  distinguishing 
and  emphasizing  them,  and  also  still  further  corrupting  them  with  some 
304 
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additional  conceptionB  and  fancies,  Greek  and  Oriental,  speculative  and 
imaginative.  The  peculiar  theological  work  of  the  apostles  in  regard  to 
this  Buly'ect  was  the  organizing  of  the  Persian-Jewish  doctrine  of  the 
Pharisees,  with  a  Christian  complement  and  modifications,  around  the 
person  of  Christ,  and  fixing  so  near  in  the  immediate  future  the  period 
when  it  was  to  be  consummated  that  it  might  be  looked  for  at  any  time. 
The  peculiar  theological  work  of  the  Fathers  in  regard  to  the  doctrine 
thus  formed  by  the  apostles  was  twofold.  First,  being  disappointed  of 
the  expected  speedy  second  coming  of  Christ,  they  developed  the  inter- 
mediate state  of  the  dead  more  fully,  and  made  it  more  prominent. 
Secondly,  in  the  course  of  the  long  and  vehement  controversies  which 
hprang  up,  they  were  led  to  complete  and  systematize  their  theology,  to 
define  their  terms,  to  explain  and  defend  their  doctrines,  comparing 
them  together  and  attempting  to  harmonize  them  with  history,  reason, 
and  ethics,  as  well  as  with  Scripture  and  tradition.  In  this  way  the 
patristic  mind  became  familiar  with  many  processes  of  thought,  with 
many  special  details,  and  with  some  general  principles,  quite  foreign  to 
the  apostolic  mind.  Meanwhile,  defining  and  systematizing  went  on, 
loose  notions  hardened  into  rigid  dogmas,  free  thought  was  hampered  by 
authority,  the  scheme  generally  received  assumed  the  title  of  orthodox, 
anathematizing  all  who  dared  to  dissent,  and  the  fundamental  outlines 
of  the  patristic  eschatology  were  firmly  established.^ 

In  seeking  to  understand  and  to  give  an  exposition  of  this  scheme  of 
£uth,  we  have,  besides  various  collateral  aids,  three  chief  guidances.  First, 
we  possess  the  symbols  or  confessions  of  faith  put  forth  by  several  of  the 
leading  theologians  of  those  times,  or  by  general  councils,  and  openly 
adopted  as  authority  in  many  of  the  churches, — the  creed  falsely  called 
the  Apostles',  extant  as  early  as  the  close  of  the  third  century,  the  creed 
of  Arius,  that  of  Cyril,  the  Nicene  creed,  the  creed  falsely  named  the 
Athanasian,  and  others.  Secondly,  we  have  the  valuable  assistance 
afforded  by  the  treatises  of  Irenaius,  Tertullian,  Epiphanius,  Augustine, 
and  others  still  later,  on  the  heresies  that  had  arisen  in  the  Church, — 
treatises  which  make  it  easy  to  infer,  by  contrast  and  construction,  what 
was  considered  orthodox  from  the  statement  of  what  was  acknowledged 
heretical.  And,  thirdly,  abundant  resources  are  afforded  us  in  the  extant 
theological  dissertations  and  historical  documents  of  the  principal 
tcclesiastical  authors  of  the  time  in  review, — a  cycle  of  well-known 
names,  sweeping  from  Theophilus  of  Antioch  to  Photius  of  Byzantium, 
from  Cyprian  of  Carthage  to  Maurus  of  Mcntz.  Wo  think  that  any 
randid  person,  mastering  these  sources  of  information  in  the  illustrating 
and  discriminating  light  of  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  previous  and 
the  succeeding  related  opinions,  will  recognise  in  the  following  abstract 


t  BRtachoeider,  Was  lefarra  die  iltoaten  Klrcbenrittor  fiber  die  Entatehung  der  Btinde  und  deff 
Tddrs,  Adun*s  Vergehen  and  die  VenOluang  durch  Ctiristum.    Opposltioniachrift,  band  tUL  hit  3, 
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a  fair  representation  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  as  it  was  held  by  tho 
Orthodox  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  period  extending  from 
the  first  to  the  tenth  century. 

Before  proceeding  to  set  forth  the  common  patristic  scheme,  a  few 
preliminary  remarks  are  necessary  in  relation  to  some  of  the  peculiar, 
prominent  features  of  Origen's  theology,  and  in  relation  to  the  rival  sys- 
tems of  Augustine  and  Pelagius.  Origen  was  a  man  of  vast  learning, 
passionately  fond  of  philosophy ;  and  he  modifyingly  mingled  a  great 
many  Oriental  and  Platonic  notions  with  his  theology.  He  imagined 
that  innumerable  worlds  like  this  had  exbted  and  perished  before  it, 
and  that  innumerable  others  will  do  so  after  it  in  endless  succession.'  He 
held  that  all  souls — whether  devils,  men,  angels,  or  of  whatever  rank — 
were  of  the  same  nature ;  that  all  who  exist  in  material  bodies  are  im- 
prisoned in  them  as  a  punishment  for  sins  committed  in  a  previous 
.state ;  the  fig-leaves  in  which  Adam  and  Eve  were  dressed  after  their  sin 
were  the  fleshly  bodies  they  were  compelled  to  assume  on  being  expelled 
from  the  Paradise  of  their  previous  existence;  that  in  proportion  to 
their  sins  they  are  confined  in  subtile  or  gross  bodies  of  adjusted  grades 
until  by  penance  and  wisdom  they  slowly  win  their  deliverance, — this 
gradual  descent  and  ascent  of  souls  being  figuratively  represented  by 
Jacob's  ladder ;  that  all  punishments  and  rewards  are  exactly  fitted  to 
the  degree  of  sin  or  merit,  without  possibility  of  failure ;  that  all  sufier- 
ing — even  that  in  the  lowest  hell — is  benevolent  and  remedial,  so  that 
even  the  worst  spirits,  including  Satan  himself,  shall  after  a  time  be  re- 
stored to  heaven ;  that  this  alternation  of  fall  and  restoration  shall  be 
continued  so  often  as  the  cloy  and  satiety  of  heavenly  bliss,  or  the  pre- 
ponderant power  of  temptation,  pervert  free  will  into  sin.'  He  declared 
that  it  was  impossible  to  explain  the  phenomena  and  experience  of 
human  life,  or  to  justify  the  ways  of  God,  except  by  admitting  that  souls 
sinned  in  a  pre-existent  state.  He  was  ignorant  of  the  modem  doctrine 
of  vicarious  atonement,  considered  as  placation  or  satisfaction,  and  re- 
garded Christ's  suffering  not  as  a  substitute  for  ours,  but  as  having  merely 
the  same  efiScacy  in  kind  as  the  death  of  any  innocent  person,  only  more 
eminent  in  degree.  He  represents  the  mission  of  Christ  to  be  to  show 
men  that  God  can  forgive  and  recall  them  from  sin,  banishment,  and 
hell,  and  to  furnish  them,  in  various  ways,  helps  and  incitements  to  win 
salvation.  The  foregoing  assertions,  and  other  kindred  points,  are  well 
established  by  Mosheim,  in  his  exposition  of  the  characteristic  views  of 
Origen.* 

The  famous  controversy  between  Augustine  and  Pelagius  shook  Chris- 
tendom for  a  century  and  a  half,  and  has  rolled  its  echoing  results  even 
to  the  theological  shores  of  to-day.    Augustine  was  more  Calvinistic  in 
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his  doctrineB  than  the  Fathers  before  him,  and  even  than  most  of  those 
ito  him.  In  a  few  particulars  perhaps  a  minority  of  the  Fathers  really 
agreed  more  nearly  with  Pelagius  than  with  him.  But  his  system  pre- 
Tuled,  and  was  publidy  adopted  for  all  Christendom  by  the  third  gene- 
nl  conncil  at  Ephesus  in  the  year  431.  Yet  some  of  its  principles,  in 
their  full  force,  were  actually  not  accepted.  For  instance,  his  dogma  of 
unconditional  election — ^that  some  were  absolutely  predestinated  to  eter- 
nal salvation,  others  to  eternal  damnation — ^has  never  been  taught  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  When  Gottscfaalk  urged  it  in  the  ninth  century, 
it  iras  condemned  as  a  heresy  f  and  among  the  Protestants  in  the  six- 
teenth century  Calvin  was  obliged  to  fight  for  it  against  odds.  Augus- 
tine's belief  must  therefore  be  taken  as  a  representation  of  the  general 
patristic  belief  only  with  caution  and  with  qualifioatlons.  The  distinctive 
news  of  Augustine  as  contrasted  with  those  of  Pelagius  were  as  follow.* 
Aagustine  held  that,  by  Adam's  fiMilt,  a  burden  of  sin  was  entailed  on 
all  souls,  dooming  them,  without  eacception,  to  an  eternal  banishment 
in  the  infernal  world.  Pelagius  denied  the  doctrine  of  *'  original  sin,'' 
and  made  each  one  responsible  only  for  his  own  personal  sins.  Augustine 
taogfat  that  baptism  was  necessary  to  free  its  subject  from  the  power 
which  the  devil  had  over  the  soul  on  account  of  original  sin,  and  that  all 
wodd  infallibly  be  doomed  to  hell  who  were  not  baptized,  except,  first, 
the  ancient  saints,  who  foreknew  the  evangelic  doctrines  and  believed, 
and,  secondly,  the  martyrs,  whose  blood  was  their  baptism.  Pelagius 
claimed  that  Christian  baptism  was  only  necessary  to  secure  an  entrance 
iato  heaven :  in&nts  and  good  men,  if  unbaptised,  would  enjoy  a  happy 
immortality  in  Paradise,  but  they  never  could  enter  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Augustine  afl&rmed  that  Adam's  sin  destroyed  the  freedom 
^f  the  will  in  the  whole  human  race.  Pelagius  asserted  the  freedom  of 
the  individual  will.  Augustine  declared  that  a  few  were  arbitrarily 
elected  to  salvation  from  eternity,  and  that  Christ  died  only  for  them. 
Pelagius  tau^t  that  salvation  or  reprobation  depended  on  personal  de- 
*^TtA,  and  that  the  Divine  election  was  merely  through  prescience  of 
merits.  Augustine  said  that  saving  grace  was  supernatural,  irresistible, 
nnattainable  by  human  effort.  Pelagius  said  it  might  be  won  or  resisted 
If  conformity  to  certain  conditions  in  each  person's  power.  Augustine 
believed  that  bodily  death  was  inflicted  as  a  punishment  for  sin;^ 
IV^lagius,  that  it  was  the  result  of  a  natural  law.  The  extensive,  various 
learning,  massive,  penetrating  mind,  and  remorseless  logical  consistency, 
<>f  Augustine,  enabled  him  to  gather  up  the  loose,  floating  theological 
elements  and  notions  of  the  time,  and  generalize  them  into  a  complete 
system,  in  striking  harmony,  indeed,  with  the  general  character  and 

'  Hacmbaeh,  DocmengeKhicht«>  lect.  183. 
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drift  of  patristic  thought,  but  carried  out  more  fully  in  its  details  and 
applied  more  unflinchingly  in  its  principles  than  had  been  done  before, 
and  therefore  in  some  of  its  dogmas  outstripping  the  current  convictions 
of  his  contemporaries.  His  dogma  of  election  was  too  revolting  and 
immoral  ever  to  win  universal  assent;  and  few  could  have  the  heart  to 
unite  with  him  in  stigmatizing  the  whole  human  race  in  their  natural 
state  as  "  one  damned  batch  and  mass  of  perdition !"  (conspersio  damnata, 
massa  perditionis.)  With  these  hints,  we  are  ready  to  advance  to  the  gene- 
ral patristic  scheme  of  eschatology.  The  exceptional  variations  and 
heresies  will  be  referred  to  afterwards. 

First,  in  regard  to  the  natural  state  of  men  under  the  law,  from  th^ 
time  of  Adam's  sin  to  the  time  of  Christ's  suffering, — their  moral  con- 
dition and  destination, — no  one  can  deny  that  the  Fathers  commonly 
supposed  that  the  dissolution  of  the  body  and  the  descent  of  the  soul  to 
the  under-world  were  a  penalty  brought  on  all  men  through  the  sin  of 
the  first  man.  Wherever  the  lengthening  line  of  human  generations  wan- 
dered, the  trail  of  the  serpent,  stamp  of  depravity,  was  on  them,  sealing 
them  as  Death's  and  marking  them  for  the  Hadean  prison.  This  was 
the  indiscriminate  and  the  inevitable  doom.  There  is  no  need  of  citing 
proofs  of  this  statement,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers  are  thronged  both  with  indirect  implications  and  with  explicit 
avowals  of  it. 

Secondly,  they  thought  that  Christ  came  from  heaven  to  redeem  men 
from  their  lost  state  and  subterranean  bondage  and  to  guide  them  to 
heaven.  Augustine,  and  perhaps  some  others,  maintained  that  he  came 
merely  to  effectuate  the  salvation  of  a  foreordained  few ;  but  undoubtedly 
the  common  belief  was  that  he  came  to  redeem  all  who  would  confonn 
to  certain  conditions  which  he  proposed  and  made  feasible.  The  im- 
portant question  here  is.  What  did  the  Fathers  suppose  the  essence  of 
Christ's  redemptive  work  to  be  ?  and  how,  in  their  estimation,  did  he 
achieve  that  work?  Was  it  the  renewal  and  sanctification  of  human 
character  by  the  melting  power  of  a  proclamation  of  mercy  and  love 
from  God,  by  the  regenerating  influences  and  motives  of  the  truths  and 
appeals  spoken  by  his  lips,  illustrated  in  his  life,  and  brought  to  a  focus 
in  his  martyr-death?  Certainly  this  was  too  plainly  and  prominently  a 
part  of  the  mission  of  Christ  ever  to  be  wholly  overlooked.  And  yet 
one  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  can  hardly  mistake  so 
widely  as  to  think  that  they  esteemed  this  the  principal  element  in 
Christ's  redemptive  work.  Was  tho  essence  of  that  work,  then,  the 
making  of  a  vicarious  atonement,  according  to  the  Calvinistic  interpreta- 
tion of  that  phrase,  the  offering  of  a  substitutional  anguish  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  claims  of  inexorable  justice,  so  that  the  guilty  might  be  {par- 
doned ?  No.  The  modem  doctrine  of  the  atonement — ^the  satisfaction- 
theory,  as  it  is  called — ^waa  unknown  to  the  Fathers.  It  was  developed, 
step  by  step,  after  many  centuries.'    It  did  not  receive  its  acknowledged 
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hm  until  it  came  from  the  mind  of  the  great  Archhishop  of  Canterbury, 
Anselin,  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century.  No  scholar  mil  question  this 
confessed  fact^  What,  then,  were  the  essence  and  method  of  Christ's 
redemptive  mission  according  to  the  Fathers  ?  In  brief,  they  were  these. 
He  was,  as  they  believed,  a  superangelic  being,  the  only-begotten  Son 
of  God,  possessing  a  nature,  powers,  and  credentials  transcending  those 
delegated  to  any  other  being  below  Qod  himself.  He  became  flesh,  to 
seek  and  to  save  the  lost.  This  saving  work  was  done  not  by  his  mortal 
sufferings  alone,  but  by  the  totality  of  labors  extending  through  the 
whole  period  of  his  incarnation.  The  subjective  or  moral  part  of  his 
redemptive  mission  was  to  regenerate  the  characters  of  men  and  tit 
them  for  heaven  by  his  teachings  and  example ;  the  objective  or  physical 
part  was  to  deliver  their  souls  from  the  fatal  confinement  of  the  under- 
world  and  secure  for  them  the  gracious  freedom  of  the  sky,  by  descend- 
ing himself  as  the  suppressing  conqueror  of  death  and  then  ascending 
as  the  beckoning  pioneer  of  his  followers.  The  Fathers  did  not  select 
the  one  point  or  act  of  Christ's  death  as  the  pivot  of  human  redemption; 
hut  they  regarded  that  redemption  as  wrought  out  by  the  whole  of  his 
humiliation,  instruction,  example,  suffering,  and  triumph, — as  the  result- 
ant of  all  the  combined  acts  of  his  incarnate  drama.  Kun  over  the 
rr-Ievant  writings  of  Justin  Martyr,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Lactantius, 
Cyril,  Ambrose,  Augustine  himself,  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  and  the  rest 
of  the  prominent  authors  of  the  first  ten  centuries,  and  you  cannot 
tail  to  be  struck  with  the  fact  that  they  invariably  speak  of  redemp- 
tion, not  in  connection  with  Christ's  death  alone,  but  emphatically  in 
connection  with  the  group  of  ideas,  his  incarnation,  death,  descent, 
reimrrection,  and  ascension  I  For  the  most  part,  they  received  it  by 
tradition  as  a  fact,  without  much  philosophizing,  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  sin  of  Adam,  all  men  were  doomed  to  die, — that  is,  to  leave  their 
bodies  and  descend  into  the  shadowy  realm  of  death.  They  also  accepted 
it  as  a  fiu2t,  without  much  attempt  at  theoretical  explanation,  that  when 
Christ,  the  sinless  and  resistless  Son  of  Ood,  died  and  went  thither, 
before  his  immaculate  Divinity  the  walls  fell,  the  devils  fled,  the  prisoners' 
chains  snapped,  and  the  power  of  Satan  was  broken.  They  received  it 
as  a  &ct  that  through  the  mediation  of  Christ  the  original  boon  forfeited 
br  Adam  was  to  be  restored,  and  that  men,  instead  of  undergoing  death 
and  banishment  to  Hades,  should  be  translated  to  heaven.  So  far  as 
they  had  a  theory  about  the  cause,  it  turned  on  two  simple  points :  first, 
the  free  grace  and  love  of  God ;  second,  the  self-sacrifice  and  sufllcient 
power  of  Christ.  In  the  progressive  course  of  dogmatic  controversy, 
metaphysical  speculation,  and  desire  for  system,  explanations  have  been 
devised  in  a  hundred  different  forms,  from  that  of  Aquinas  to  that  of 
Calvin ;  from  that  of  Anselm  to  that  of  Grotius ;  from  that  of  Socinus 
u>  tliat  of  Bushnell.  TertuUian  describes  the  profound  abyss  beneath 
the  grave,  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  where,  he  says,  all  the  dead  are 
detained  unto  the  day  of  judgment,  and  where  Christ  in  his  descent 
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made  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  his  companions.*  Augustine  says  that 
nearly  the  whole  Church  agreed  in  believing  that  Christ  delivered  Adam 
from  the  under-world  when  he  rose  thence  himself.'®  One  must  be  very 
ignorant  on  the  subject  to  doubt  that  the  Fathers  attributed  unrivalled 
importance  to  the  literal  descent  of  Christ  into  the  abode  of  the 
departed." 

Thirdly,  after  the  advent  of  Christ,  what  were  the  conditions  proposed 
for  the  actual  attainment  of  personal  salvation  !  It  was  the  orthodox 
belief  that  Christ  led  up  into  Paradise  with  him  the  ancient  saints  who 
were  awaiting  his  appearance  in  the  under-world  :'*  but  with  this  ex- 
ception it  was  not  supposed  that  he  saved  any  outright :  he  only  put  it 
in  their  power  to  save  themselves,  removing  the  previously  insuperable 
obstacles.  In  the  faith  of  those  who  accepted  the  dogma  of  predesti- 
nation, of  course,  the  presupposed  condition  of  actual  personal  salvation  was 
that  the  given  individual  should  become  one  of  the  elect  number.  But  it 
seems  to  have  been  usually  believed  that  baptism  was  indispensable  to 
give  final  efficacy  to  the  decree  of  election  in  each  individual  case.'' 
Augustine  says,  "  All  are  bom  under  the  power  of  the  devil,  held  in 
chains  by  him  as  a  jailer:  baptism  alone,  through  the  force  of  Christ *s 
redemptive  work,  breaks  these  chains  and  secures  heaven.''  In  regard 
to  this  necessity  of  baptism  Pelagius  agreed  with  his  great  adversary, 
saving  an  unessential  modification,  as  we  have  seen  before.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Cyprian,  Tertullian,  and  many  other  leading  Fathers. 
Again,  the  so-called  Athanasian  Creed,  which  shows  the  prevalent  opinion 
of  the  Church  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  asserts  that  whoso  believes 
not  in  the  Trinity  and  kindred  dogmas  as  therein  laid  down  "without 
doubt  shall  perish  everlastingly.''  In  other  words,  assent  of  mind  to  the 
established  creed  of  the  Church  is  a  vital  condition  of  salvation.  Finally, 
in  the  writings  of  nearly  all  of  the  Fathers  we  find  frequent  declarations 
of  the  necessity  of  moral  virtue,  righteous  conduct,  and  piety,  as  a  con- 
dition of  admission  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  For  example,  Augus- 
tine says,  **Such  as  have  been  baptized,  partaken  of  the  sacraments,  and 
remained  always  in  the  catholic  faith,  but  have  led  wicked  lives,  can  have 
no  hope  of  escaping  eternal  damnation."^^  These  points  were  not 
sharply  defined,  authoritatively  established,  and  consistently  adhered  to ; 
and  yet  there  was  a  pretty  general  agreement  among  the  body  of  the 
Fathers  that  for  actual  salvation  there  were  three  practical  necessary 
conditions, — ^baptism,  a  sound  faith,  a  good  life. 

Fourthly,  the  Fathers  believed  that  none  of  the  righteous  dead  could 
be  admitted  into  heaven  itself,  the  abode  of  God  and  his  angels,  until 
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after  the  second  coxning  of  Christ  and  the  holding  of  the  general  judg- 
aent;  neither  were  any  of  the  reprobate  dead,  according  to  their  view, 
to  be  thrust  into  hell  itself  until  after  those  events ;  but  meanwhile  all 
were  detained  in  an  intermediate  state, — ^the  justified  in  a  peaceful  region 
of  the  under-world  enjoying  some  foretaste  of  their  future  blessedness, 
the  condenaned  in  a  dismal  region  of  the  same  under-world  suffering 
K>me  foretaste  of  their  future  torment.'^  After  the  numerous  evidences 
given  in  previous  chapters  of  the  prevalence  of  this  view  among  the 
Fathers,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  cite  further  authorities  here.  We 
will  only  reply  to  an  objection  which  may  be  urged.  It  may  be  said,  the 
Fathers  believed  that  Enoch  and  Elijah  were  translated  to  heaven,  also 
that  the  patriarchs,  whom  Christ  rescued  on  his  descent  to  Hades,  were 
admitted  thither,  and,  furthermore,  that  the  martyrs  by  special  privilege 
were  granted  entrance  there.  The  point  is  an  important  one.  The  reply 
turns  on  the  broad  distinction  made  by  the  Fathers  between  heaven  and 
Paradise.  Some  of  the  Fathers  regarded  Paradise  as  one  division  of  the 
ander-world ;  some  located  it  in  a  remote  and  blessed  region  of  the  earth ; 
others  thought  it  was  high  in  the  air,  but  below  the  dwelling-place  of 
God.**  Now,  it  was  to  "  Paradise,"  not  to  heaven,  that  the  dying  thief,  peni- 
knt  on  the  cross,  was  prombe^l  admission.  It  was  of  ''Paradise,''  not  of 
heaven,  that  Tertullian  said  '*  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  perfect  key." 
.So»  too,  when  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  and  others  speak  of  a  few  favored 
ones  delivered  from  the  common  fate  before  the  day  of  judgment,  it  is 
"  Paradise,"  and  not  heaven,  that  is  represented  as  being  thrown  open  to 
ihem.  Irenseus  says,  "Those  who  were  translated  were  translated  to  the 
Paradise  whence  disobedient  Adam  was  driven  into  the  world."^^ 

A  notable  attempt  has  been  repeatedly  made— for  example,  by  the 
iamous  Dr.  Coward,  by  Dodwell,  and  by  some  other  more  obscure  writers 
—to  prove  that  the  Fathers  of  the  Greek  Church,  in  opposition  to  the 
Latin  Fathers,  denied  the  consciousness  of  the  soul  during  the  interval 
from  death  to  the  resurrection,  and  maintained  that  the  soul  died  with 
the  body  and  would  be  restored  with  it  at  the  last  day.  But  this  is  an 
error  arising  from  the  misinterpretation  of  the  figurative  terms  in  which 
the  Greek  Fathers  express  themselves.  Tatian,  Justin,  Theophilus,  and 
Irenieus  do  not  differ  from  the  others  in  reality,  but  only  in  words.  The 
opinion  that  the  soul  is  literally  mortal  is  erroneously  attributed  to 
those  Greek  Fathers,  who  in  truth  no  more  held  it  than  Tertullian  did. 
"The  death"  they  mean  is,  to  borrow  their  own  language,  "deprived 
of  the  rays  of  Divine  light,  to  bear  a  deathly  immortality,"  {in  iminor- 
tahiaU  mortem  lolercmUs,)  an  eternal  existence  in  the  ghostly  under-world.^^ 


*  Thoj  ftel,  M  NofTatiaii  aayi,  (De  TrinJtote,  1.)  a  jirjr/udictMm  fvtuH  judieU.  Bee  alfo  Braest^ 
Ettm.  de  Veter.  Patrnm  Oplnione  de  Statu  Medio  Anfinar.  a  Oorpore  i^uiictonun.  In  hie  Lect. 
icaiinC^MlHelvr. 

>  Lf^  Me  Ambroee,  De  Paiadiao 

^  14t.  Haexm,  lib.  r.  cap.  t. 

UBw  tfab  point  aUy  argued  in  an  academic  dieaertation  pobliihed  at  KOol^bvg,  1827,  beariog 
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The  concordant  doctrine  of  the  Fathers  as  to  the  intermediate  state  of 
the  dead  was  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  admitted  to  Paradise, 
they  were  in  the  under-world  waiting  the  fulness  of  time,  when  the  world 
should  be  judged  and  their  final  destination  be  assigned  to  them.  As 
Tertullian  says,  "  consHtuimus  omnem  animam  apud  inferos  sequestrari  in  diem 
Domini" 

Finally,  the  Fathers  expected  that  Christ  would  return  from  heaven, 
hold  a  general  day  of  judgment,  and  consummate  all  things.  The  earliest 
disciples  seem  to  have  looked  anxiously,  almost  from  hour  to  hour,  for 
that  awful  crisis.  But,  as  years  rolled  on  and  the  last  apostle  died,  and 
it  came  not,  the  date  was  fixed  more  remotely ;  and,  as  other  years  passed 
away,  and  still  no  clear  signs  of  its  arrival  appeared,  the  date  grew  more 
and  more  indefinite.  Some  still  looked  for  the  solemn  dawn  speedily 
to  break;  others  assigned  it  to  the  year  1000;  others  left  the  time  utterly- 
vague  ;  but  none  gave  up  the  doctrine.  All  agreed  that  sooner  or  later 
a  time  would  come  when  the  deep  sky  would  open,  and  Christ,  clothed 
in  terrors  and  surrounded  by  pomp  of  angels,  would  alight  on  the  globe, 
— when 

*  Tbe  angel  of  the  tmmpet 
Shall  split  tbe  charnel  earth 
With  hla  blast  so  clear  and  hn.ro, 
And  quicken  the  charnel  birth 
At  the  roots  of  the  grarc^ 
TiU  the  dead  aU  stond  ereot" 

Augustine,  representing  the  catholic  faith,  says,  "  The  coming  of  Elias, 
the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  Antichrist's  persecution,  the  setting-up  of 
Christ's  tribunal,  the  raising  of  the  dead,  the  severing  of  the  good  and 
the  bad,  the  burning  of  the  world,  and  its  renovation, — ^this  is  the  des- 
tined order  of  events."'*  The  saved  were  to  be  transported  bodily  to  the 
eternal  bliss  of  heaven ;  the  damned,  in  like  manner,  were  to  be  banished 
forever  to  a  fiery  hell  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  there  to  endure  un- 
comprehended  agonies,  both  physical  and  spiritual,  without  any  re- 
spite, without  any  end.  There  were  important,  and  for  a  consider- 
able period  quite  extensive,  exceptions,  to  the  belief  in  thb  last  dogma : 
nevertheless,  such  was  undeniably  the  prevailing  view,  the  orthodox  doc- 
trine, of  the  patristic  Church.  The  strict  literality  with  which  these 
doctrines  were  held  is  strikingly  shown  in  Jerome's  artless  question : — 
"  If  the  dead  be  not  raised  with  flesh  and  bones,  how  can  the  damned, 
after  the  judgment,  ffnash  their  teeth  in  hell  V* 

the  title  "  Antiqnissimomro  Ecelesin  Onecae  Patrnrn  de  Iromortalitate  Anlnue  fleDtentfse  Beocn- 
sentnr.*'  They  held  that  the  Inner  man  was  originally  a  spirit  (vvt^na)  and  a  soul  (^pvxjli)  blended 
and  Immortal,— that  is,  indestnictlbly  united  and  blessed.  Bnt  by  sin  the  soul  loees  the  spirit  and 
becomes  subject  to  death,->that  is.  to  ignorance  of  Its  Dirine  origin,  alienation  from  Ood,  darkness, 
and  an  abode  in  Hades.  By  the  influences  flowing  from  the  mission  of  Christ,  man  Is  elermted  again 
to  conmions  communion  with  Ood,  and  tbe  spirit  is  restored  to  the  soul.  "  Bl  restttultiir,  manat 
t^ox^,  flt  autem  wyevitartic^ ;  si  non  restitultur,  manet  flnoci,  ^^  antem  vapaunf,  quod  hand  dUbit 
a  morte." 
»  De  Civ.  Del,  lib.  xz.  cap.  80,  sect.  6. 
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Daring  the  period  now  under  consideration  there  were  great  fluctua- 
tions, growths,  changes,  of  opinion  on  three  subjects  in  regard  to  which 
the  public  creeds  did  not  prevent  all  freedom  of  thought  by  laying  down 
definite  propositions.  We  refer  to  baptism,  the  millennium,  and  purga- 
tory. Christian  baptism  was  first  simply  a  rite  of  initiation  into  the 
Ciiristian  religion.  Then  it  became  more  distinctly  a  symbol  of  faith  in 
Christ  and  in  his  gospel,  and  an  emblem  of  a  new  birth.  Next  it  was 
imagined  to  be  literally  efficacious  to  personal  salvation,  solving  the 
chains  of  the  devil,  washing  off  original  sin,  and  opening  the  door  of 
heaveo.^  To  trace  the  doctrine  through  its  historical  variations  and  its 
logical  windings  would  require  a  large  volume,  and  is  not  requisite  for 
oar  present  purpose. 

Almost  all  the  early  Fathers  believingly  looked  for  a  millennium,  a 
reign  of  Christ  on  earth  with  his  saints  for  a  thousand  years.  Daill6  has 
shown  that  this  belief  was  generally  held,  though  with  great  diversities 
of  conception  as  to  the  form  and  features  of  the  doctrine.'^  It  was  a 
Jewish  notion  which  crept  among  the  Christians  of  the  first  century 
uid  has  been  transmitted  even  to  the  present  day.  Some  supposed  the 
millennium  would  precede  the  destruction  of  the  world,  others  that  it 
would  follow  that  •terrible  event,  after  a  general  renovation.  None  but 
the  faithful  would  have  part  in  it;  and  at  its  close  they  would  pass  up  to 
heaven.  Irenseus  quotes  a  tradition,  delivered  by  Papias,  that  "  in  the 
millenniuzn  each  vine  will  bear  ten  thousand  branches,  each  branch  ten 
thousand  twigs,  each  twig  ten  thousand  clusters,  each  cluster  ten  thou- 
sand grapes,  each  grape  yielding  a  hogshead  of  wine ;  and  if  any  one 
plucks  a  grape  its  neighbors  will  cry,  Take  me:  I  am  better!"  This,  of 
coarse,  was  a  metaphor  to  show  what  the  plenty  and  the  joy  of  those 
times  would  be.  According  to  the  heretics  Cerinthus  and  Marcion,  the 
millennium  was  to  consist  in  an  abundance  of  all  sorts  of  sensual  riches 
and  delights.  Many  of  the  orthodox  Fathers  held  the  same  view,  but 
less  grossly;  while  others  made  its  splendors  and  its  pleasures  mental 
and  moral.''  Origen  attacked  the  whole  doctrine  with  vehemence  and 
cogency.  His  admirers  continued  the  warfare  after  him,  and  the  belief 
in  this  celestial  Cocaigne  suffered  much  damage  and  sank  mto  compara- 
tive neglect.  The  sulgect  rose  into  importance  again  at  the  approach- 
mg  close  of  the  first  chiliad  of  Christianity,  but  soon  died  away  as  the 
excitement  of  that  ominous  epoch  passed  with  equal  disappointment 
to  the  hopes  and  the  fears  of  the  believers.  A  galvanized  controversy 
has  been  carried  on  about  it  again  in  the  present  century,  chiefly  excited 
by  the  modern  sect  of  Second- Adventists.  Large  volumes  have  recently 
appeared,  principally  aiming  to  decide  whether  the  millennium  is  to  pre- 


r,  Flaoting  and  Training,  Bng.  tnuu.  p.  102. 
^  D»  Cm  PutmiD,  Ub.  ii.  cap.  4. 

*  M Qaaeher,  SntwlckelQng  der  Lehre  Tom  Tknwo^jftluigeQ  Relche  in  den  Drei  Entan  Jahrlinn* 
^tftea.    In  Heake's  MagBX.  b.  tL  M.  233-2M. 
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cede  or  to  follow  the  second  coming  of  Christ  !*  The  doctrine  itself  is 
a  Jewish-Christian  figment  supported  only  by  a  shadowy  basis  of  fancy. 
The  truth  contained  in  it,  though  mutilated  and  disguised,  is  that  when 
the  religion  of  Christ  is  truly  enthroned  over  the  earth,  when  his  real 
teachings  and  life  are  followed,  the  kingdom  of  God  will  indeed  cover 
the  world,  and  not  for  a  thousand  years  only,  but  unimaginable  glory 
and  happiness  shall  fill  the  dwellings  of  the  successive  generations  of 
men  forever.** 

The  doctrine  of  a  purgatory — a  place  intermediate  between  Paradise 
and  hell,  where  souls  not  too  sinful  were  temporarily  punished,  and 
where  their  condition  and  stay  were  in  the  power  of  the  Church  on 
earth, — a  doctrine  which  in  the  Middle  Age  became  practically  the  fore- 
most instrument  of  ecclesiastical  influence  and  income— was  through  the 
age  of  the  Fathers  gradually  assuming  shape  and  firmness.  It  seems  to 
have  been  first  openly  avowed  as  a  Church-dogma  and  eflTectively  organ- 
ized as  a  working  power  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  sixth  century.**  No  more  needs  to  be  said  here,  as  the  subject  more 
properly  belongs  to  the  next  chapter. 

It  but  remains  in  close  to  notice  those  opinions  relating  to  the  future 
life  which  were  generally  condemned  as  heresies  by  the  Fathers.  One 
of  the  earliest  of  these  was  the  destruction  of  the  intermediate  state 
and  the  denial  of  the  general  judgment  by  the  assertion,  which  Paul 
charges  so  early  as  in  his  day  upon  Hymeneus  and  Philetus,  "  that  the 
resurrection  has  passed  already ;"  that  is,  that  the  soul,  when  it  leaves  the 
body,  passes  immediately  to  its  final  destination.  This  opinion  reap- 
peared faintly  at  intervals,  but  obtained  very  little  prevalence  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  Church.  Ilierax,  an  author  who  lived  at  Leontopolis 
in  Egypt  early  in  the  fourth  century,  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
and  excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven  all  who  were  married  and  all 
who  died  before  becoming  moral  agents. 

Another  heretical  notion  which  attracted  some  attention  was  the 
opposite  extreme  from  the  foregoing, — ^namely,  that  the  soul  totally  dies 
with  the  body,  and  will  be  restored  to  life  with  it  in  the  general  resui^ 
rection  at  the  end  of  the  world ;  an  opinion  held  by  an  Arabian  sect  of 
Christians,  who  were  vanquished  in  debate  upon  it  by  Origen,  and  re- 
nounced it." 

Still  another  doctrine  known  among  the  Fathers  was  the  belief  that 
Christ,  when  he  descended  into  the  under-world,  saved  and  led  away  in 
triumph  all  who  were  there, — Jews,  pagans,  good,  bad,  all,  indiscrimi- 
nately.   This  is  number  seventy-nine  in  Augustine's  list  of  the  heresies. 

*  See  «.  ff.  The  Bnd,  bj  Dr.  Cmnming.    The  Second  Adrent,  hj  D.  Browo. 

M  BttBh,  On  the  Millennium.  Btohop  Rnseell,  Discoorsefi  on  the  MiUennlam.  Oofrodl,  GeecUchte 
dM  ChiliMmiu. 

*  FlOgge,  Oeschichte  der  Lehre  rom  Znstando  dee  MeDBchea  nach  dom  Tbde  In  der  ChrbtUdmi 
Ebx:he,  ftbsch.  t.  bs.  SaO-962. 

»  Ensebius,  Hist.  Bod.  Ub.  tL  otp.  87. 
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And  there  is  now  extant  among  the  writings  of  Pope  Boniface  VI.,  of  the 
ninth  century,  a  letter  furiously  assailing  a  man  who  had  recently  main- 
tained thb  "  damnahle  doctrine." 

The  numerous  Gnostic  sects  represented  hy  Valentinus,  Cerinthus, 
Karcion,  Basilides,  and  other  less  prominent  names,  held  a  system  of 
speculation  copious,  complex,  and  of  intensely  Oriental  character.  That 
portion  of  it  directly  connected  with  our  subject  may  be  stated  in 
few  words.  They  taught  that  all  souls  pre-existed  in  a  world  of  pure 
light,  but,  sinning  through  the  instigation  and  craft  of  demons,  they 
fell,  were  mixed  with  darkness  and  matter,  and  bound  in  bodies. 
Through  sensual  lusts  and  ignorance,  they  were  doomed  to  suffer  after 
death  in  hell  for  various  periods,  and  then  to  be  bom  again.  Jehovah 
was  the  enemy  of  the  true  God,  and  was  the  builder  of  this  world  and 
of  hell,  wherein  he  contrives  to  keep  his  victims  imprisoned  by  deoeiviilg 
them  to  worship  him  and  to  live  in  errors  and  indulgences.  Christ 
came,  they  said,  to  reveal  the  true  God,  unmask  the  infernal  character 
and  wiles  of  Jehovah,  rescue  those  whom  he  had  cruelly  shut  up  in  hell, 
and  teach  men  the  real  way  of  salvation.  Accordingly,  Marcion  de- 
clared that  when  Christ  descended  into  the  under-world  he  released  and 
took  into  his  own  kingdom  Cain,  and  the  Sodomites,  and  all  the  Gentiles 
who  had  refused  to  obey  the  demon  worshipped  by  the  Jews,  but  left 
there,  unsaved,  Abel,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  and  the  other  patriarchs, 
together  with  all  the  prophets.*^  The  Gnostics  agreed  in  attributing  evil 
to  matter,  and  made  the  means  of  redemption  to  consist  in  fastings  and 
loourgings  of  the  flesh,  with  denial  of  all  its  cravings,  and  in  lofty  spiritual 
contemplations.  Of  course,  with  one  accord  they  vehemently  assailed 
the  dogma  of  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh.  Their  views,  too,  were  incon- 
sistent with  the  strict  eternity  of  future  hell-punishments.  The  funda- 
mental basis  of  their  system  was  the  same  as  that  of  nearly  all  the  Oriental 
philosophies  and  religions,  requiring  an  ascetic  war  against  the  world  of 
sense.  The  notion  that  the  body  is  evil,  and  the  cause  of  evil,  was  rife 
even  among  the  orthodox  Fathers ;  but  they  stopped  guardedly  far  short 
of  the  extreme  to  which  the  Gnostics  carried  it,  and  indignantly  rejected 
all  the  strange  imaginations  which  those  heretics  had  devised  to  explain 
the  subject  of  evil  in  a  systematic  manner .**  Augustine  said,  "  If  we 
say  all  sin  comes  from  the  flesh,  we  mak^  the  fleshless  devil  sinless !" 
Hermogenes,  some  of  whose  views  at  least  were  tinged  with  Gnosticism, 
believed  the  abyss  of  hell  was  formed  by  the  confluence  of  matter,  and 
that  the  devil  and  all  his  demons  would  at  last  be  utterly  resolved  into 
matter.* 

The  theological  system  of  the  Manichaean  sect  was  in  some  of  its  car- 
dinal principles  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  Gnostics,  but  it  was 


V  IreiMras,  Attr.  Bvrein  lib.  I.  cap.  22. 

*  Account  of  the  Gnostic  Sects,  in  Hoshelm's  Comm.,  11.  Oentoxy,  sect.  6ft. 

•  Lardner,  Hist,  of  Heretics,  ch.  xrUi.  sect.  9. 
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still  more  imaginative  and  elaborate.^  It  started  with  the  Persian  doc- 
trine of  two  antagonist  deities,  one  dwelling  with  good  spirits  in  a  world 
of  light  and  love,  the  other  with  demons  in  a  realm  of  darkness  and 
horror.  Upon  a  time  the  latter,  sallying  forth,  discovered,  far  away  in 
the  vastness  of  space,  the  world  of  light.  They  immediately  assailed  it. 
They  were  conquered  after  a  terrible  struggle  and  driven  back ;  but  they 
bore  with  them  captive  a  multitude  of  the  celestial  souls,  whom  they  in- 
stantly mixed  with  darkness  and  gross  matter.  The  good  God  built  this 
world  of  mingled  light  and  darkness  to  afford  these  imprisoned  soub  an 

I  opportunity  to  purge  themselves  and  be  restored  to  him.     In  arranging 

I  the  material  substances  to  form  the  earth,  a  mass  of  evil  fire,  with  no  par- 

ticle of  good  in  it,  was  found.  It  had  been  left  in  their  flight  by  the 
vanquished  princes  of  darkness.  This  was  cast  out  of  the  world  and 
shut  up  somewhere  in  the  dark  air,  and  is  the  Manicheean  hell,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  king  of  the  demons.  If  a  soul,  while  in  the  body, 
mortify  the  flesh,  observe  a  severe  ascetic  moral  discipline,  fix  its 
thoughts,  affections,  and  prayers  on  God  and  its  native  home,  it  will  on 
leaving  the  body  return  to  the  celestial  light.  But  if  it  neglect  these 
duties  and  become  more  deeply  entangled  in  the  toils  of  depraved  matter, 
it  is  cast  into  the  awful  fire  of  hell,  where  the  cleansing  flames  of  torture 
partially  purify  it;  and  then  it  is  born  again  and  put  on  a  new  trial.  If 
after  ten  successive  births — twice  in  each  of  five  different  forms — the  soul 
be  still  unreclaimed,  then  it  is  permanently  remanded  to  the  furnace  of 

I  hell.     At  last,  when  all  the  celestial  souls  seized  by  the  princes  of  dark- 

I  ness  have  returned  to  God,  save  those  just  mentioned,  this  world  will 

be  burned.  Then  the  children  of  God  will  lead  a  life  of  everlasting 
blessedness  with  him  in  their  native  land  of  light ;  the  prince  of  evil, 

I  with  his  fiends,  will  exist  wretchedly  in  their  original  realm  of  darkness. 

'  Then  all  those  souls  whose  salvation  is  hopeless  shall  be  drawn  out 

of  hell  and  be  placed  as  a  cordon  of  watchmen  and  a  phalanx  of  soldiers 
entirely  around  the  world  of  darkness,  to  guard  its  frontiers  forever  and 

I  to  see  that  its  miserable  inhabitants  never  again  come  forth  to  invade 

the  kingdom  of  light.*^ 

The  Christian  after  Christ's  own  pattern,  trusting  that  when  the  soul 
left  the  body  it  would  find  a  home  in  some  other  realm  of  God^s  universe 
where  its  experience  would  be  according  to  its  deserts,  capacity,  and 
fittedness,  sought  to  do  the  Father's  will  in  the  present,  and  for  the 
&ture  committed  himself  in  f5Mth  and  love  to  the  Father's  disposal. 
The  apostolic  Christian,  conceiving  that  Christ  would  soon  return  to  raise 
the  dead  and  reward  his  own,  eagerly  looked  for  the  arrival  of  tliat  day, 
and  strove  that  he  might  be  among  the  saints  who,  delivered  or  exempt 
from  the  Hadean  imprisonment,  should  reign  with  the  triumphant 
Messiah  on  earth  and  accompany  him  back  to  heaven.      The  patristic 

«>  Baor,  Du  Muiichlische  ReligionMyBtcm. 
a  Mosheim,  Conun.,  III.  Century,  tects.  44-52. 
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rhristian,  looking  forward  to  the  divided  under-world  where  all  the  dead 
iuu:«t  spend  the  interval  from  their  decease  to  the  general  resurrection, 
ihuddered  at  the  thought  of  Gehenna,  and  wrestled  and  prayed  that  his 
tarrying  might  be  in  Paradise  until  Christ  should  summon  his  chosen 
ones,  justified  &om  the  great  tribunal,  to  the  Father's  presence.  The 
>Ianichfiean  Christian,  believing  the  soul  to  be  imprisoned  in  matter  by 
demons  who  fought  against  God  in  a  previous  life,  struggled,  by  fasting, 
thought,  prayer^  and  penance,  to  rescue  the  spirit  from  its  fleshly  en- 
tanglements, from  all  worldly  snares  and  illusions,  that  it  might  be 
freed  from  the  necessity  of  any  further  abode  in  a  material  body,  and, 
on  the  dissolution  of  its  present  tabernacle,  might  soar  to  its  native 
light  in  the  blissful  pleroma  of  eternal  being. 


CHAPTER    n. 

MXDIJBYAL  DOCTRINE  OF  A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

The  period  of  time  covered  by  the  present  chapter  reaches  from  the 
close  of  the  tenth  century  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth, — ^from  the  first 
full  establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  theology  and  the  last  general 
expectation  of  the  immediate  end  of  the  world  to  the  commencing 
decline  of  mediieval  faith  and  the  successful  inauguration  of  the  Pro- 
testant Reformation.  The  principal  mental  characteristic  of  that  age, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  future  life,  was  fear.  "  Never," 
says  Michelet,  "can  we  know  in  what  terrors  the  Middle  Age  lived." 
There  was  all  abroad  a  living  fear  of  men,  fear  of  the  State,  fear  of  the 
Church,  fear  of  God,  fear  of  the  devil,  fear  of  hell,  fear  of  death.  Preach- 
ing consisted  very  much  in  the  invitation,  "  Submit  to  the  guidance  of 
the  Church  while  you  live,"  enforced  by  the  threat,  "  or  you  shall  go  to 
hell  when  you  die."  Christianity  was  practically  reduced  to  some  cruel 
metaphysical  dogmas,  a  medianical  device  for  rescuing  the  devil's  cap- 
tives from  him,  and  a  system  of  ritual  magic  in  the  hands  of  a  priesthood 
who  wielded  an  authority  of  supernatural  terrors  over  a  credulous  and 
shuddering  Luty.  It  is  true  that  the  genuine  spirit  and  contents  of 
Christianity  were  never  wholly  suppressed.  The  love  of  God,  the  blessed 
mediation  of  the  benignant  Jesus,  the  lowly  delights  of  the  Beatitudes, 
tlie  redeeming  assurance  of  pardon,  the  consoling,  triumphant  expecta- 
tion of  heaven,  were  never  utterly  banished  even  from  the  believers  of 
the  Dark  Age.  Undoubtedly  many  a  guilty  but  repentant  soul  found 
forgiveness  and  rest,  many  a  meek  and  spotless  bre&st  was  filled  with 
)iious  rapture,  many  a  dying  disciple  was  comforted  and  inspired,  by  the 
good  tidings  proclaimed  from  priestly  lips  even  then.     No  doubt  the 
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sacred  awe  and  guarded  peace  surrounding  their  precincts,  the  divine 
lessons  inculcated  within  their  walls,  the  pathetic  prayers  breathed  before 
their  altars,  the  traditions  of  saintly  men  and  women  who  had  drawn 
angelic  visitants  down  to  their  cells  and  had  risen  long  ago  to  be  angels 
themselves,  the  strains  of  unearthly  melody  bearing  the  hearts  of  the 
kneeling  crowd  into  eternity, — no  doubt  these  often  made  cathedral  and 
convent  seem  **  islands  of  sanctity  amidst  the  wild,  roaring,  godless  sea 
of  the  world."  Still,  the  chief  general  feeling  of  the  time  in  relation  to 
the  future  life  was  unquestionably  fear  springing  from  belief, — the  wed- 
lock of  superstitious  faith  and  horror. 

During  the  six  centuries  now  under  review  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
and  theology  were  the  only  Christianity  publicly  recognised.  The  here- 
tics were  few  and  powerless,  and  the  papal  system  had  full  sway.  Since 
the  early  part  of  the  period  specified,  the  working  theology  of  the  Roman 
Church  has  undergone  but  few,  and,  as  pertaining  to  our  subject,  unim- 
portant, changes  or  developments.  Previous  to  that  time  her  doctrinal 
scheme  was  inchoate,  gradually  assimilating  foreign  elements  and  de- 
veloping itself  step  by  step.  The  principal  changes  now  concerning  us 
to  notice  in  the  passage  from  patristic  eschatology — as  deducible,  for  in- 
stance, from  the  works  of  Chrysostom,  or  as  seen  in  the  "Apostles' 
Creed" — to  medisBval  eschatology — as  displayed  in  the  "Summa^'  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  or  in  the  Catechism  of  Trent — are  these.  The  sup- 
posititious details  of  the  under-world  have  been  definitely  arranged  in 
greater  subdivision;  heaven  has  been  opened  for  the  regular  admis- 
sion of  certain  souls ;  the  loose  notions  about  purgatory  have  been 
completed  and  consolidated ;  and  the  whole  combined  scheme  has  been 
organized  as  a  toorldng  instrument  of  ecclesiastical  power  and  profit.  These 
changes  seem  to  have  been  wrought  out,  first,  by  continual  assimilations 
of  Christianity  to  paganism,^  both  in  doctrine  and  ceremony,  to  win 
over  the  heathen ;  and,  secondly,  by  modifications  and  growths  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  doctrinal  consistency  and  practical  efficiency, — exi- 
gencies repeatedly  arising  from  philosophical  discussion  and  political 
opposition. 

The  degree  in  which  papal  Christianity  was  conformed  to  the  prgu- 
dices  and  customs  of  the  heathen  believers,  whose  allegiance  was  sought, 
is  astonishing.  It  extended  to  hundreds  of  particulars,  from  the  most 
fundamental  principles  of  theological  speculation  to  the  most  trivial 
details  of  ritual  service.  We  shall  mention  only  a  few  instances  of  this 
kind  immediately  belonging  to  the  subject  we  are  treating.  In  the  first 
place,  the  hierophant  in  the  pagan  Mysteries,  and  the  initiatory  rites,  were 
the  prototypes  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  and  the  ceremonies  under 
his  direction.'  Christian  baptism  was  made  to  be  the  same  as  the  pagan 
Initiation :  both  were  supposed  to  cleanse  from  sin  and  to  secure  for  their 

1  SflddletOB,  Letter  from  Rome,  showing  an  exact  conformitj  between  Poperj  and  Pftgantan. 
*  Lobeck,  Aglaophamna,  lib.  i.  net  A.    Moaheim'f  Gomm^  ch.  L  lect.  IS. 
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subject  a  better  &te  in  the  future  life :  they  were  both,  therefore,  some- 
times  delayed  until  just  before  death.'  The  custom  of  initiating  children 
into  the  Mysteries  was  also  common,  as  infant  baptism  became.^  When 
tlie  public  treasury  was  low,  the  magistrates  sometimes  raised  a  fund  by 
ixHx>urse  to  the  initiating  fees  of  the  Mysteries,  as  the  Christian  popes 
afterwards  collected  money  from  the  sale  of  pardons. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Roman  Catholic  canonization  was  the  same  as 
the  pagan  apotheosis.  Among  the  Gentiles,  the  mass  of  mankind  were 
supposed  to  descend  to  Hades  at  death;  but  a  few  favored  ones  were 
ni^ed  to  the  sky,  deified,  and  a  sort  of  worship  paid  to  them.  So  the 
Roman  Church  taught  that  nearly  all  souls  passed  to  the  subterranean 
abodes,  but  that  martyrs  and  saints  were  admitted  to  heaven  and  might 
lawfully  be  prayed  to.* 

Thirdly,  the  heathen  under-world  was  subdivided  into  several  regions, 
wherein  different  persons  were  disposed  according  to  their  deserts.  The 
worst  criminals  were  in  the  everlasting  penal  fire  of  Tartarus ;  the  best 
heroes  and  sages  were  in  the  calm  meadows  of  Elysium ;  the  hapless 
children  were  detained  in  the  dusky  borders  outside  the  grim  realm  of 
torture;  and  there  was  a  purgatorial  place  where  those  not  too  guilty 
were  cleansed  from  their  stains.  In  like  manner,  the  Romanist  theo- 
logians divided  the  under-world  into  four  parts :  hell  for  the  final  abode 
of  the  stubbornly  wicked ;  one  limbo  for  the  painless,  contented  tarrying 
of  the  good  patriarchs  who  died  before  the  advent  of  Christ  had  made 
salvation  possible,  and  another  limbo  for  the  sad  and  pallid  resting-place 
of  those  children  who  died  unbaptized ;  purgatory,  in  which  expiation  is 
offered  in  agony  for  sins  committed  on  earth  and  unatoned  for.* 

Before  proceeding  further,  we  must  trace  the  prevalence  and  progress 
of  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  a  little  as  it  was  known  before  its  embodi- 
ment in  mediaeval  mythology,  and  then  as  it  was  embodied  there.  The 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Hindu  hell  was  that  a  certain  amount  of 
suffering  undergone  there  would  expiate  a  certain  amount  of  guilt  in- 
curred here.  When  the  disembodied  soul  had  endured  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  retributive  and  purifying  pain,  it  was  loosed,  and  sent  on 
earth  in  a  new  body.  It  was  likewise  a  Hindu  belief  that  the  souls  of 
deceased  parents  might  be  assisted  out  of  this  purgatorial  woe  by  the 
prayers  and  offerings  of  their  surviving  children.^  The  same  doctrine 
was  held  by  the  Persians.  They  believed  souls  could  be  released  from 
purgatory  by  the  prayers,  sacrifices,  and  good  deeds  of  righteous  surviv- 
ing descendants  and  friends.  "  Zoroaster  said  he  could,  by  prayer,  send 
any  one  he  chose  to  heaven  or  to  hell.'''  Such  representations  are  found 
obscurely  in  the  Vendidad  and  more  fully  in  the  Bundehesh.     The 

*  WtttwtOB,  Mr.  Lig.,  book  U.  Met  4.  *  Terence,  Pbonnio,  «ct  L  eome  L 
^CMmcfl  of  Trnit,  mm.  r\.  can.  zxz.    Sees,  zxt.:  Decree  on  InTocation  of  Saints. 

« tolBbMa,  HM.  Utin  Chilirtianity,  book  zir.  cb.  IL 
iScenftmnees  to  <«8raddba'*  In  index  to  VIebira  Pnimna. 

•  AtUaMO't  trana.  or  the  SbAh-NAmdi,  p.  886. 
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Persian  doctrine  that  the  living  had  power  to  affect  the  condition  of  the 
dead  is  fiirther  indicated  in  the  fact  that,  from  a  belief  that  married  per- 
sons were  peculiarly  happy  in  the  future  state,  they  often  hired  persons 
to  be  espoused  to  such  of  their  relatives  as  had  died  in  celibacy.*  The 
doctrine  of  purgatory  was  known  and  accepted  among  the  Jews  too.  In 
the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  we  read  the  following  account : — "  Judas 
sent  two  thousand  pieces  of  silver  to  Jerusalem  to  defray  the  expense  of 
a  sin-o^ering  to  be  offered  for  the  sins  of  tthose  who  were  slain,-~doing 
therein  very  well  and  honestly,  in  that  he  was  mindful  of  the  resurrec- 
tion. For  if  he  had  not  hoped  that  they  who  were  slain  should  rise 
again,  it  had  been  superfluous  and  vain  to  pray  for  the  dead.  Whereupon 
he  made  an  atonement  for  the  dead,  that  they  might  be  delivered  from 
gjjj  >no  The  Rabbins  taught  that  children  by  sin-offerings  could  help 
their  parents  out  of  their  misery  in  the  infernal  world.*^  They  taught, 
furthermore,  that  all  souls  except  holy  ones,  like  those  of  Rabbi  Akiba 
and  his  disciples,  must  lave  themselves  in  the  fire-river  of  Gehenna;  that 
therein  they  shall  be  like  salamanders ;  that  the  just  shall  soon  be 
cleansed  in  the  fire-river,  but  the  wicked  shall  be  lastingly  burned.'' 
Again,  we  find  this  doctrine  prevailing  among  the  Romans.  In  the  great 
Forum  was  a  stone  called  "  Lapis  Manalis,"  described  by  Festus,  which 
was  supposed  to  cover  the  entrance  to  hell.  This  was  solemnly  lifted 
three  times  a  year,  in  order  to  let  those  souls  flow  up  whose  sins  had  been 
purged  away  by  their  tortures  or  had  been  remitted  in  consideration  of 
the  offerings  and  services  paid  for  them  by  the  living.  Virgil  describes 
how  souls  are  purified  by  the  action  of  wind,  water,  and  fire."  The 
feast-day  of  purgatory  observed  by  papal  Rome  corresponds  to  the 
Lemuria  celebrated  by  pagan  Rome,  and  rests  on  the  same  doctrinal 
basis.  In  the  Catholic  countries  of  Europe  at  the  present  time,  on  All 
Saints'  Day,  festoons  of  sweet-smelling  flowers  are  hung  on  the  tomb- 
stones, and  the  people  kneeling  there  repeat  the  prayer  prescribed  for 
releasing  the  souls  of  their  relatives  and  friends  from  the  plagues  of  pur- 
gatory. There  is  a  notable  coincidence  between  the  Buddhist  and 
the  Romanist  usages.  Throughout  the  Chinese  Empire,  during  the 
seventh  moon  of  every  year,  prayers  are  offered  up— accompanied  by 
illuminations  and  other  rites — ^for  the  release  of  souls  in  purgatory.  At 
these  times  the  Buddhist  priests  hang  up  large  pictures,  showing  forth 
the  frightful  scenes  in  the  other  world,  to  induce  the  people  to  pay  them 
money  for  prayers  in  behalf  of  their  suffering  relatives  and  friends  in 
purgatory." 

Traces  of  belief  in  a  purgatory  early  appear  among  the  Christians. 
Many  of  the  gravest  Fathers  of  the  first  five  centuries  naturally  con- 

*  Ricbardoon,  DiaMrtation  on  the  Language,  Literature,  and  Mannen  of  the  Eastern  Natioiia,  p. 
Si7. 
M  Cap.  xli.  42^46.  "  Eisenmenger,  Entdecktei  Jadenthnm,  th.  ii.  kap.  vl.  s.  367. 

n  KabbaU  Denndata,  torn.  U.  pan.  I.  pp.  108, 109, 118.  »  Aidd,  lih.  tI.  1.  T39. 

M  AaUtk  Journal,  1840,  p.  210,  note. 
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ceiFed  and  taught, — as  is  indeed  intrinsically  reasonable, — that  after 
death  some  souls  will  be  punished  for  their  sins  until  they  are  cleansed, 
&nd  then  will  be  released  from  pain.  The  Manichaeans  imagined  that  all 
souls,  before  returning  to  their  native  heaven,  must  be  borne  first  to  the 
moon,  where  with  good  waters  they  would  be  washed  pure  from  outward 
filth,  and  then  to  the  sun,  where  they  would  be  purged  by  good  fires 
from  every  inward  stain.^^  After  these  lunar  and  solar  lustrations,  they 
were  fit  for  the  eternal  world  of  light.  But  the  conception  of  purgatory 
as  it  was  held  by  the  early  Christians,  whether  orthodox  Fathers  or 
heretical  sects,  was  merely  the  just  and  necessary  result  of  applying  to 
the  subject  of  future  punishment  the  two  ethical  ideas  that  punishment 
should  partake  of  degrees  proportioned  to  guilt,  and  that  it  should  be 
restorative.  Jeremy  Taylor  conclusively  argues  that  the  prayers  for  the 
dead  used  by  the  early  Christians  do  not  imply  any  belief  in  the  Popish 
purgatory."  The  severity  and  duration  of  the  sufferings  of  the  dead 
were  not  supposed  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  living, — either  their  rela- 
tives or  the  clergy, — ^but  to  depend  on  the  moral  and  physical  facts  of 
the  case  according  to  justice  and  necessity,  qualified  only  by  the  mercy 
of  God. 

Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  in  the  sixth  century,— either  borrowing  some 
of  the  more  objectionable  features  of  the  purgatory-doctrine  previously 
held  by  the  heathen,  or  else  devising  the  same  things  himself  from  a 
perception  of  the  striking  adaptedness  of  such  notions  to  secure  an  envi- 
able power  to  the  Church, — constructed,  established,  and  gave  working 
eflBciency  to  the  dogmatic  scheme  of  purgatory  ever  since  firmly  defended 
by  the  papal  adherents  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system." 
The  doctrine  as  matured  and  promulgated  by  Gregory,  giving  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Church  an  almost  unlimited  power  over  purgatory, 
rapidly  grew  into  favor  with  the  clergy  and  sank  with  general  convic- 
tion into  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  laity.  Venerable  Bede,  in  the  eighth 
century,  gives  a  long  account  of  the  fully-developed  doctrine  concerning 
purgatory,  hell,  paradise,  and  heaven.  It  is  narrated  in  the  form  of  a 
vision  seen  by  Drithelm,*  who,  in  a  trance,  visits  the  regions  which,  on  his 
return,  he  describes.  The  whole  thing  is  gross,  literal,  horrible,  closely 
resembling  several  well-known  descriptions  given  under  similar  circum- 
stances and  preserved  in  ancient  heathen  writers."  The  Church,  seeing 
how  admirably  this  instrument  was  calculated  to  promote  her  interest 
and  deepen  her  power,  left  hardly  any  means  untried  to  enlarge  its  sweep 
and  intensify  its  operation.  Accordingly,  from  the  ninth  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  no  doctrine  was  so  central,  prominent,  and  effective  in  the  com- 
mon teaching  and  practice  of  the  Church,  no  fear  was  so  widely  spread 


V  Motbehtt,  Oomni.,  III.  Century,  sect.  40,  note  3. 
>*  DiesoariYc  from  lH>pery,  part  ii.  book  IL  wet.  2. 
IT  lidgar,  VariatioQi  of  Popery,  ch,  xrl. 
u  Ilist.  Koc.,  lib.  r.  cap.  xU.    See  also  lib.  iU.  cap.  six. 
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and  vividly  felt  in  the  bosom  of  Christendom,  as  the  doctrine  and  the 
fear  of  purgatory. 

The  Romanist  theory  of  man's  condition  in  the  future  life  is  this,  in 
brief.  By  the  sin  of  Adam,  heaven  was  closed  against  him  and  all  his 
posterity,  and  the  devil  acquired  a  right  to  shut  up  their  disembodied 
souls  in  the  under-world.  In  consequence  of  the  "original  sin"  trans- 
mitted from  Adam,  every  human  being,  besides  sufifering  the  other  woos 
flowing  from  sin,  was  helplessly  doomed  to  the  under-world  after  death. 
In  addition  to  this  penalty,  each  one  must  also  answer  for  his  own  per- 
sonal sins.  Christ  died  to  "deliver  mankind  from  sin/'  "discharge  the 
punishment  due  them,"  and  "rescue  them  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
devil."  He  "descended  into  the  under-world,"  "subdued  the  devil," 
"despoiled  the  depths,"  "rescued  the  Fathers  and  just  souls,"  and 
"opened  heaven.""  "Until  he  rose,  heaven  was  shut  against  every  child 
of  Adam,  as  it  still  is  to  those  who  die  indebted."  "The  price  paid  by 
the  Son  of  God  far  exceeded  our  debts."  The  surplus  balance  of  merits, 
together  with  the  merits  accruing  from  the  supererogatory  good  works  of 
the  saints  and  from  the  Divine  sacrifice  continually  offered  anew  by  the 
sacrament  of  the  mass,  constituted  a  reserved  treasure  upon  which  the 
Church  was  authorized  to  draw  in  behalf  of  any  one  she  chose  to  favor. 
Tlie  localities  of  the  future  life  were  these  :* — Limbus  Patrum,  or  Abra- 
ham's Bosom,  a  place  of  peace  and  waiting,  where  the  good  went  who 
died  before  Christ ;  Limbus  Infantum,  a  mild,  palliated  hell,  where  the 
children  go  who,  since  Christ,  have  died  unbaptized ;  Purgatory,  where 
all  sinners  suffer  until  they  are  purified,  or  are  redeemed  by  the  Church, 
or  until  the  last  day ;  Hell,  or  Gehenna,  whither  the  hopelessly  wicked 
have  always  been  condemned ;  and  Heaven,  whither  the  spotlessly  good 
have  been  admitted  since  the  ascension  of  Jesus.  At  the  day  of  judg- 
ment the  few  human  souls  who  have  reached  Paradise,  together  with  the 
multitudes  that  crowd  the  regions  of  Gehenna,  Purgatory,  and  Limbo, 
will  reassume  their  bodies :  the  intermediate  states  will  then  be  destroyed, 
and  when  their  final  sentence  is  pronounced  all  will  depart  forever,— tlie 
acquitted  into  heaven,  the  condemned  into  heU.  In  the  mean  time,  tlie 
poor  victims  of  purgatory,  by  the  prayers  of  the  living  for  them,  by  the 
transfer  of  good  works  to  their  account, — above  all,  by  the  celebration 
of  masses  in  their  behalf, — ^may  be  relieved,  rescued,  translated  to  para^ 
disc.  The  words  breathed  by  the  spirit  of  the  murdered  King  of  Den- 
mark in  tlie  ears  of  the  horror-stricken  Hamlet  paint  the  popular  belief 
of  that  age  in  regard  to  the  grisly  realm  where  guilty  souls  were  plied 
with  horrors  whereof,  but  that  they  were  forbidden 

''To  tell  the  secrets  of  their  prison-house, 
They  coald  a  tale  unfold  whose  lightest  word 


1*  Catechtom  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

•>  Thomas  Aquinas,  Summa  Thoologiat,  pan  iiL  Suppl.  Qunst  W. 
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Would  barrow  up  thy  soul,  frcczo  thy  youn^  blood, 
Make  thy  two  eyes,  like  atari*,  start  from  tbcir  spheres, 
Thy  knotted  and  combined  locks  stand  on  end 
Like  qniUs  upon  the  fretful  porcupine/' 

A  few  specimens  of  the  stories  embodying  the  ideas  and  superstitions 
current  in  the  Middle  Age  may  better  illustrate  the  characteristic  belief 
of  the  time  than  much  abstract  description.  An  unquestioning  faith  in 
the  personality,  visibility,  and  extensive  agency  of  the  devil  was  almost 
universal.  Ascetics,  saints,  bishops,  peasants,  philosophers,  kings,  Gregory 
the  Great,  Martin  Luther,  all  testified  that  they  had  often  seen  him.  The 
mediieval  conception  of  the  devil  was  sometimes  comical,  sometimes 
awful.  Grimm  says,  "  He  was  Jewish,  heathenish,  Christian,  idolatrous, 
elfoh,  titanic,  spectral,  all  at  once."  He  woi*  "a  soul-snatching  wolf,"  a 
*  hell-hound,"  a  "whirlwind  hammer;"  now  an  infernal  "parody  of  God" 
with  "a  mother  who  mimics  the  Virgin  Mary,"  and  now  the  "imper- 
sonated soul  of  evil."'^  The  well-known  story  of  Faust  and  the  Devil, 
which  in  so  many  forms  spread  through  Christendom,  is  so  deeply  signifi- 
cant of  the  faith  and  life  of  the  age  in  which  it  arose  that  a  volume 
would  be  required  to  unfold  all  its  import.  There  was  an  old  tradition 
that  the  students  of  necromancy  or  the  black  art,  on  reaching  a  certain 
pitch  of  proficiency,  were  obliged  to  run  through  a  subterranean  hall, 
where  the  devil  literally  caught  the  hindmost  unless  he  sped  so  swiftly 
that  the  arch-enemy  could  only  seize  his  shadow,  and  in  that  case,  a  verita- 
ble Peter  Schlemihl,  he  never  cast  a  shadow  afterwards  I  A  man  stood 
br  his  furnace  one  day  casting  eyes  for  buttons.  The  devil  came  up  and 
asked  what  he  was  doihg,  "Casting  eyes,"  replied  the  man.  "Can  you 
ta>t  a  pair  for  me?"  quoth  the  devil.  "That  I  can,"  says  the  man :  "  will 
you  have  them  large  or  small?"  "Oh,  very  large,"  answered  the  devil. 
He  then  ties  tlie  fiend  on  a  bench  and  pours  the  molten  lead  into  his  eyes, 
rp  jmnps  the  devil,  with  the  bench  on  his  back,  flees  howling,  and  has 
n*'ver  been  seen  since !  There  was  also  in  wide  circulation  a  wild  legend 
to  the  effect  that  a  man  made  a  compact  with  the  devil  on  the  condition 
that  he  should  secure  a  new  victim  for  hell  once  in  a  century.  As  long 
•JL<  he  did  this  lie  should  enjoy  life,  riches,  power,  and  a  limited  ubiquity; 
but  failing  a  fresh  victim  at  the  end  of  each  hundred  years  his  own  soul 
'liould  be  the  forfeit.  He  lived  four  or  five  centuries,  and  tlien,  in  spite 
"f  his  most  desperate  efforts,  was  disappointed  of  his  expected  victim  on 
the  last  night  of  the  century;  and  when  the  clock  struck  twelve  the 
fienl  burst  into  his  castle  on  a  black  steed  and  bore  him  off  in  a  storm 
of  lightning  amidst  the  crash  of  thunders  and  the  shrieks'  of  fiends. 
^^i.  Britius  once  during  mass  saw  the  devil  in  church  taking  account  of 
the  !>in3  the  congregation  were  committing.  He  covered  the  parchment 
^U  over,  and,  afraid  of  forgetting  some  of  the  offences,  seized  the  scroll 
in  his  teeth  and  claws  to  stretch  it  out.  It  snapped,  and  his  head  was 
^nuirtly  bumped  against  the  wall.    St.  Britius  laughed  aloud.    The  ofn- 
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dating  priest  rebuked  him,  but,  on  being  told  what  had  happened,  im- 
proved the  accident  for  the  edification  of  his  hearers."  On  the  bursting 
of  a  certain  glacier  on  the  Alps,  it  is  said  the  devil  was  seen  swimming 
down  the  Rhone  with  a  drawn  sword  in  one  hand  and  a  golden  ball  in 
the  other:  coming  opposite  the  town  of  Martigny,  he  cried,  "Rise,"  and 
instantly  the  obedient  river  swelled  above  its  banks  and  destroyed  the 
town,  which  is  yet  in  ruins. 

Ignes-fatui,  hovering  about  marshes  and  misty  places,  were  thought  to 
be  the  spirits  of  unbaptized  children  endeavoring  to  guide  travellers  to 
the  nearest  water.  A  kindred  fancy  also  heard  a  spectral  pack,  called 
** yell-hounds,"  afterwards  corrupted  to  "hell-hounds,"  comix>sed  of  the 
souls  of  unbaptized  children,  which  could  not  rest,  but  roamed  and  howled 
through  the  woods  all  night." 

In  the  year  1171,  Silo,  a  philosopher,  implored  a  dying  pupil  of  his  to 
come  back  and  reveal  his  state  in  the  other  world.  A  few  days  after  his 
death  the  scholar  appeared  in  a  cowl  consisting  of  flames  of  fire  and  en- 
tirely covered  with  logical  propositions.  He  told  Silo  that  he  was  from 
purgatory,  that  the  cowl  weighed  on  him  worse  than  a  tower,  and  said 
he  was  doomed  to  wear  it  for  the  pride  he  took  in  sophisms.  As  he  thus 
spoke  he  let  fall  a  drop  of  sweat  on  his  master's  hand,  piercing  it  through. 
The  next  day  Silo  said  to  his  scholars,  "I  leave  croaking  to  frogs,  cawing 
to  crows,  and  vain  things  to  the  vain,  and  hie  me  to  the  logic  which 
fears  not  death." 


"  Linqoo  coax  ranis,  eras  corvis,  vaoaque  ranb. 
Ad  logiccn  pergo  qim  mortlB  non  timet  ergo."** 


In  the  long,  quaint  poem,  "Vision  of  William  concerning  Piers 
Ploughman,"  written  probably  by  Robert  Langland  about  the  year  13C2, 
there  are  many  things  illustrative  of  our  subject.  "I,  Trojanus,  a  true 
knight,  after  death  was  condemned  to  hell  for  dying  unbaptized.  But, 
on  account  of  my  mercy  and  truth  in  administering  the  laws,  the  pope 
wished  me  to  be  saved ;  and  God  mercifully  heard  him  and  saved  me 
without  the  help  of  masses."**  "Ever  sinco-  the  fall  of  Adam,  Age  has 
shaken  the  Tree  of  Human  Life,  and  the  devil  has  gathered  the  fruit 
into  hell."*  The  author  gives  a  most  spirited  account  of  Christ's  descent 
Into  the  under-world  after  his  death,  his  battle  with  the  devils  there^  his 
triumph  over  them,  his  rescue  of  Adam,  and  other  particulars.'^  In  this 
poem,  as  in  nearly  all  the  extant  ^productions  of  that  period,  there  are 
copious  evidences  of  the  extent  and  power  of  the  popular  faith  in  th^ 
devil  and  in  purgatory,  and  in  their  close  connection  with  the  present 
life, — a  faith  nourishingly  embodied  in  thousands  of  singular  tales. 
Thomas  Wright  has  collected  many  of  these  in  his  antiquarian  works. 
He  relates  an  amusing  incident  that  once  befell  a  minstrel  who  had  been 
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borne  into  hell  by  a  devil.  The  devils  went  forth  in  a  troop  to  ensnare 
M>ula  on  earth.  Lucifer  left  the  minstrel  in  charge  of  the  infernal  regions, 
j'romising,  if  he  let  no  souls  escape,  to  treat  him  on  the  return  with  a  fat 
monk  roasted,  or  a  usurer  dressed  with  hot  sauce.  But  while  the  fiends 
were  away  St.  Peter  came,  in  disguise,  and  allured  the  minstrel  to  play 
at  dice,  and  to  stake  the  souls  which  were  in  torture  under  his  care. 
Peter  won,  and  carried  them  off  in  triumph.  The  devils,  coming  back 
and  finding  the  fires  all  out  and  hell  empty,  kicked  the  hapless  minstrel 
out,  and  Lucifer  swore  a  big  oath  that  no  minstrel  should  ever  darken 
the  door  of  hell  again ! 

The  mediaeval  belief  in  a  future  life  was  practically  concentrated,  for 
the  moBt  pari*  around  the  ideas  of  Satan,  purgatory,  the  last  judgment, 
hell.  The  faith  in  Christ,  God,  heaven,  was  much  rarer  and  less  infiu- 
entiaL  Neander  says,  "The  inmost  distinction  of  medisval  experience 
vas  an  awful  sense  of  another  life  and  an  invisible  world."  A  most 
piteous  illustration  of  the  conjoined  faith  and  fear  of  that  age  is  fur^ 
nished  by  an  old  dialogue  between  the  "Soul  and  the  Body"  recently 
edited  by  Halliwell,  an  expression  of  humble  trust  and  crouching  horror 
irresistibly  jaathetic  in  its  simplicity .*"  A  flood  of  revealing  light  is 
siren  as  to  the  energy  with  which  the  doctrine  of  purgatory  impressed 
itself  on  the  popular  mind,  by  the  two  facts,  first,  that  the  Council  of 
Auxerre,  in  1578,  prohibited  the  administration  of  the  eucharist  to  the 
dead;  and.  f^condly,  that  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  '*  crosses 
of  absolution"' — ^tbat  is,  crosses  cut  out  of  sheet  lead,  with  the  formula 
of  absolution  engraved  on  them — ^were  quite  commonly  buried  with  the 
dead.*  The  eager  sincerity  of  the  mediaeval  belief  in  another  life  is 
attested,  too,  by  the  correspondence  of  the  representations  of  the  dead 
in  their  legends  to  the  appearance,  disposition,  and  pursuits  they  had  in 
life.  No  oblivious  draught,  no  pure  spiritualization,  had  freed  tlie  de- 
parted souls  from  earthly  bonds  and  associations.  Light  pretexts  drew 
them  back  to  their  wonted  haunts.  A  buried  treasure  allowed  them  no 
m>t  till  they  had  led  some  one  to  raise  it.  An  unfinished  task,  an  un- 
cancelled obligation,  forced  them  again  to  the  upper-world.  In  ruined 
okjtles  the  ghosts  of  knights,  in  their  accustomed  habiliments,  held  tour- 
naments and  carousals.  The  priest  read  mass ;  the  hunter  pursued  his 
g*me ;  the  spectre-robber  fell  on  the  benighted  traveller."  It  is  hard  for 
lu  now  to  reproduce,  even  in  imagination,  the  fervid  and  frightful  ear- 
nt'stneas  of  the  popular  faith  of  the  Middle  Ago  in  the  ramifying 
agency  of  the  devil  and  in  the  horrors  of  purgatory.  We  will  try  to 
<lo  it,  in  some  degree,  by  a  series  of  illustrations  aiming  to  show  at  once 
Uow  prevalent  such  a  belief  and  fear  were,  and  how  they  became  so 
prevalent. 
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First,  we  may  specify  the  teaching  of  the  Church  whose  authority  in 
spiritual  concerns  bore  almost  unquestioned  sway  over  the  minds  of  more 
than  eighteen  generations.  By  the  logical  subtleties  of  her  scholastic 
theologians,  by  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  her  popular  preachers,  by  the 
frantic  ravings  of  her  fanatic  devotees,  by  the  parading  proclamation 
of  her  innumerable  pretended  miracles,  by  the  imposing  ceremonies  of 
her  dramatic  ritual* — almost  visibly  opening  heaven  and  heU  to  the  over- 
awed congregation, — ^by  her  wonder-working  use  of  the  relics  of  martyrs 
and  saints  to  exorcise  demons  from  the  possessed  and  to  heal  the  sick, 
and  by  her  anathemas  against  all  who  were  supposed  to  be  hostile  to  her 
formulas,  she  infused  the  ideas  of  her  doctrinal  system  into  the  intellect, 
heart,  and  fancy  of  the  common  people,  and  nourished  the  collateral 
horrors,  until  every  wave  of  her  wand  convulsed  the  world.  In  a  pas- 
toral letter  addressed  to  the  Carlovingian  prince  Louis,  the  grandson  of 
Charlemagne, — a  letter  probably  composed  by  the  famous  Hincmar, 
bearing  date  858,  and  signed  by  the  Bishops  of  Rheims  and  Rouen, — a 
Gallic  synod  authoritatively  declared  that  Charles  Martel  was  damned  ; 
*'  that  on  the  opening  of  his  tomb  the  spectators  were  afirighteil  by  a 
smell  of  fire  and  the  aspect  of  a  horrid  dragon,  and  that  a  saint  of  the 
times  was  indulged  with  a  pleasant  vision  of  the  soul  and  body  of  this 
great  hero  burning  to  all  eternity  in  the  abyss  of  hell."  A  tremendous 
impulse,  vivif^'ing  and  emphasizing  the  eschatological  notions  of  the 
time, — an  impulse  whose  effects  did  not  cease  when  it  died, — was  im- 
parted by  that  frightful  epidemic  expectation  of  the  impending  end  of 
the  world  which  wellnigh  universally  prevailed  in  Christendom  about 
the  year  1000.  Many  of  the  charters  given  at  that  time  commence  with 
the  words,  "  As  tlic  world  is  now  drawing  to  a  close."*'*  This  expectation 
drew  additional  strength  from  the  unutterable  sufferings — ^famine,  op- 
pression, pestilence,  war,  superstition — then  weighing  on  the  people. 
"The  idea  of  the  end  of  the  world," — we  quote  from  Miclielet, — "sad  as 
that  world  was,  was  at  once  the  hope  and  the  terror  of  the  Middle  Age. 
Look  at  those  antique  statues  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  mute, 
meager,  their  pinched  and  stiffened  lineaments  grinning  with  a  look  of 
living  suffering  allied  to  the  repulsiveness  of  death.  See  how  they  im- 
plore, with  clasped  hands,  that  desired  yet  dreaded  moment  when  the 
resurrection  shall  redeem  them  from  their  unspeakable  sorrows  and 
raise  them  from  nothingness  into  existence  and  from  the  grave  to 
God." 

Furthermore,  this  superstitious  character  of  the  mediaeval  belief  in  the 
future  life  acquired  breadth  and  intensity  from  the  profound  general 
ignorance  and  trembling  credulousness  of  that  whole  period  on  all  sub- 
jects. It  was  an  age  of  marvels,  romances,  fears,  when  every  landscape 
of  life  "  wore  a  strange  hue,  as  if  seen  through  the  sombre  medium  of  a 
stained  casement."   While  congregations  knelt  in  awe  beneath  the  lifted 
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ITu^U  and  the  image  of  the  dying  Savior  stretched  on  the  rood  glim- 
in-.Ted  through  clouds  of  incense,  perhaps  an  army  of  Flagellants  would 
i:urch  by  the  cathedral,  shouting,  "The  end  of  the  world  is  at  hand!" 
iVMug  the  streets  with  the  echoes  of  their  torture  as  they  lashed  their 
naked  backs  with  knotted  cords  wet  with  blood ;  and  no  soul  but  must 
^budder  with  the  infection  of  horror  as  the  dreadful  notes  of  the  "  Dies 
Irt"'  went  sounding  through  the  air.  The  narratives  of  the  desert  Fathers, 
the  miracles  wrought  in  conventrcells,  the  visions  of  pillar-saints,  the 
thrilling  acoompanimenta  of  the  Crusades,  and  other  kindred  influences, 
made  the  world  a  perpetual  mirage.  The  belching  of  a  volcano  was  the 
remit  of  uneasy  hell.  The  devil  stood  before  every  tempted  man, 
(rhosts  walked  in  every  nightly  dell.  Ghastly  armies  were  seen  contend- 
ing where  the  aurora  borealis  hung  out  its  bloody  banners.  The  Huns 
under  Attila,  ravaging  Southern  Europe,  were  thought  to  be  literal 
demons  who  had  made  an  irruption  from  the  pit.  The  metaphysician 
was  in  peril  of  the  stake  as  a  heretic,  the  natural  philosopher  as  a 
magician.  A  belief  in  witchcraft  and  a  trust  in  ordeals  were  universal, 
even  fromi  Pope  Eugenius,  who  introduced  the  trial  by  cold  water,  and 
King  James,  who  wrote  volumes  on  magic,  to  the  humblest  monk  who 
shuddered  when  passing  the  church-crypt,  and  the  simplest  peasant  who 
qoaked  in  bis  homeward  path  at  seeing  a  will-o'-the-wisp.  "  Denounced 
by  the  preacher  and  consigned  to  the  flames  by  the  judge,  the  wizard 
received  secret-service-money  from  the  Cabinet  to  induce  him  to  destroy 
the  hostile  armament  as  it  sailed  before  the  wind.''  As  a  vivid  writer 
has  well  said,  '*  A  gloomy  mist  of  credulity  enwrapped  the  cathedral  and 
the  ball  of  justice,  the  cottage  and  the  throne.  In  the  dank  shadows  of 
the  universal  ignorance  a  thousand  superstitions,  like  foul  animals  of 
nighty  were  propagated  and  nourished." 

The  beliefs  and  excitements  of  the  mediaeval  period  partook  of  a  sort 
of  epidemic  character,  diffusing  and  working  like  a  contagion.'*  There 
were  numberless  throngs  of  pilgrims  to  famous  shrines,  immense  crowds 
about  the  localities  of  popular  legends,  relics,  or  special  grace.  In  the 
magnetic  sphere  of  such  a  fervid  and  credulous  multitude,  filled  with  the 
kindling  interaction  of  enthusiasm,  of  course  prodigies  would  abound, 
fables  would  flourish,  and  faith  would  be  doubly  generated  and  fortified. 
In  commemoration  of  a  miraculous  act  of  virtue  performed  by  St.  Francis, 
the  pope  offered  to  all  who. should  enter  the  church  at  Assisi  between  the 
eve  of  the  1st  and  the  eve  of  the  2d  of  August  each  year — that  being  the 
anniversary  of  the  saint's  achievement — a  free  pardon  for  all  the  sins  com- 
mitted by  them  since  their  baptism.  More  than  sixty  thousand  pilgrims 
sometimes  flocked  thither  on  that  day.  Every  year  some  were  crushed 
to  death  in  the  sutfocating  pressure  at  the  entrance  of  the  church. 
Nearly  two  thousand  friars  walked  in  procession ;  and  for  a  series  of 
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years  tho  pilgrimage  to  Portiuncula  might  have  vied  with  that  to  the 
temple  of  Juggernaut." 

Nothing  tends  more  to  strengthen  any  given  belief  than  to  see  it 
everywhere  carried  mto  practice  and  to  act  in  accordance  with  it.  Thus 
was  it  with  the  medieeval  doctrine  of  the  future  life.  Its  applications  and 
results  were  constantly  and  universally  thrust  into  notice  by  the  sale  of 
indulgences  and  the  launching  of  excommunications.  Early  in  the  ninth 
century,  Charlemagne  complained  that  the  bishops  and  abbots  forced 
property  from  foolish  people  by  promises  and  threats : — "  Suadendo  de 
€<gUstis  regtd  beaiUucUne,  comminando  de  (gtemo  stqfpliao  infemi,"^  The  rival 
mendicant  orders,  the  Franciscans  and  the  Dominicans,  acquired  great 
riches  and  power  by  the  traffic  in  indulgences.  They  even  had  the  im- 
pudence to  affirm  that  the  members  of  their  orders  were  privileged  above 
all  other  men  in  the  next  world.  Milton  alludes  to  those  who  credited 
these  monstrous  assumptions : — 

**  And  they  who,  to  be  tora  of  Puttdiie^ 
Dying,  pat  on  the  weeds  of  Dominic, 
Or  in  Fnndflcan  think  to  pan  ditgoised." 

The  Council  of  Basle  censured  the  claim  of  the  Franciscan  monks  that 
their  founder  annually  descended  to  purgatory  and  led  thence  to  heaven 
the  souls  of  all  those  who  had  belonged  to  his  order.  The  CkrmeUtes 
also  asserted  that  the  Virgin  Mary  appeared  to  Simon  Stockius,  the  gene- 
ral of  their  order,  and  gave  him  a  solemn  promise  that  the  souls  of  such 
as  left  the  world  with  the  Carmelite  scapulary  upon  their  shoulders 
should  be  infallibly  preserved  from  eternal  damnation*  Mosheini  says 
that  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  was  an  open  defender  of  this  ridiculous 
fiction.** 

If  any  one  would  appreciate  the  full  medisdval  doctrine  of  the  fiztare 
life,  whether  with  respect  to  the  hair-drawn  scholastic  metaphysics  by 
which  it  was  defended,  or  with  respect  to  the  concrete  forms  in  which  tho 
popular  apprehension  held  it,  let  him  read  the  Divina  Commedia  of 
Dante ;  for  it  is  all  there.  Whoso  with  adequate  insight  and  sympathy 
peruses  the  pages  of  the  immortal  Florentine — at  whom  the  people 
pointed  as  he  walked  the  streets,  and  said,  **  There  goes  the  man  who  has 
been  in  hell" — will  not  fail  to  perceive  with  what  a  profound  sinoerity 
the  popular  breast  shuddered  responsive  to  ecclesiastical  threats  and 
purgatorial  woes. 

The  tremendous  moral  power  of  this  solitary  work  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  a  series  of  terrific  and  fascinating  tableaux,  embodying  the  idea  of 
inflexible  poetic  justice  impartially  administered  upon  king  and  Tarlet, 
pope  and  beggar,  oppressor  and  victim,  projected  amidst  the  unalterable 
necessities  of  eternity,  and  moving  athwart  the  lurid  abyss  and  the  axure 


"  Qnartcrlj  Beriew,  July,  1819:  article  on  Honachiim. 

M  Vvnyt  Hittonr  of  the  Flmidcs,  p.  407. 

a  Eccl.  Hist,  XIIL  Oentnry,  put  ii.  ch.  2,  wet.  SQL 
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cope  with  an  intense  distinctness  that  sears  the  gazer's  eyeballs.  The 
IXrina  Commedia,  with  a  wonderful  truth,  also  reflects  the  feeling  of  the 
age  when  it  was  written  in  this  respect, — that  there  is  a  grappling  force 
of  attraction,  a  compelling  realism,  about  its  "  Purgatory"  and  ''  Hell" 
which  are  to  be  sought  in  vain  in  the  delineations  of  its  "Paradise."  The 
meduBTal  belief  in  a  future  life  had  for  its  central  thought  the  day  of 
judgment,  for  its  foremost  emotion  terror.** 

The  roots  of  this  faith  were  unquestionably  fertilized,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  this  fear  quickened,  to  a  very  great  extent,  by  deliberate  and  sys- 
tematic delusions.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  organized  frauds 
was  the  gigantic  one  perpetrated  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dominican 
monks  at  Berne  in  1509,  the  chief  actors  in  which  were  unmasked  and 
executed.  Bishop  Burnet  has  given  an  extremely  interesting  account 
of  this  affair  in  his  volume  of  travels.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  monks  ap- 
peared at  midnight  in  the  cells  of  various  persons,  now  impersonating 
devils,  in  horrid  attire,  breathing  flames  and  brimstone,  now  claiming  to 
be  the  souls  of  certain  sufferers  escaped  from  purgatory,  and  again  pre- 
tending to  be  celebrated  saints,  with  the  Virgin  Mary  at  their  head.  By 
the  aid  of  mechanical  and  chemical  arrangements,  they  wrought  miracles, 
and  played  on  the  terror  and  credulity  of  the  spectators  in  a  frightful 
manner.*^  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  such  deceptions — 
miracles  in  which  secret  speaking-tubes,  asbestos,  and  phosphorus  were 
indispensable*^ — were  most  frequent  in  those  ages,  and  were  as  effective 
as  the  actors  were  unscrupulous  and  the  dupes  unsuspicious.  Here  is 
revealed  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  causes  which  made  the  belief  of  the 
Dark  Age  in  the  numerous  appearances  of  ghosts  and  devils  so  common 
and  so  intense  that  it  gave  currency  to  the  notion  that  the  swarming 
spirits  of  purgatory  were  disembogued  from  dusk  till  dawn.  So  the 
Danish  monarch,  revisiting  the  pale  glimpses  of  the  moon,  says  to 
Hamlet,— 

« I  un  thy  tMhet'u  ghost, 

DoomM  for  a  certain  time  to  walk  the  aight, 

And  for  the  6»y  confined  to  Cut  in  flrei. 

Till  the  fool  crimes  done  in  my  dayi  of  nature 

Are  homt  and  purged  away." 

When  the  shadows  began  to  fall  thick  behind  the  sunken  sun,  these  poor 
creatures  were  thought  to  spring  from  their  beds  of  torture,  to  wander 
amidst  the  scenes  of  their  sins  or  to  haunt  the  living ;  but  at  the  earliest 
scent  of  mom,  the  first  note  of  the  cock,  they  must  hie  to  their  fire 
again.  Midnight  was  the  high  noon  of  ghostly  and  demoniac  revelry  on 
the  earth.  As  the  hour  fell  with  brazen  clang  from  the  tower,  the 
belated  traveller,  afraid  of  the  rustle  of  his  own  dress,  the  echo  of  his 


"  If  aay  one  would  iee  in  how  many  forms  the  lUth  in  hell  and  in  the  derU  appeared,  let  him 
^ovrr  the  pa«M  of  the  **  Dictionneire  InfrmaV  by  J.  Collin  de  Plancy. 
'  Madafaie's  tnaa.  of  Moshehn's  Eccl.  Hist.,  toI.  ii.  p.  10,  note. 
*  MaaufiKtnree  of  the  Andents,  pub.  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  1846,  part  ir.  ch.  3. 
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own  footfall,  the  wavering  of  his  own  shadow,  afraid  of  his  own  thoughts, 
would  breathe  the  suppressed  invocation, — 

**  Angels  and  minWten  uf  grace  defend  as!** 

as  the  idea  crept  curdling  over  his  brain  and  through  his  veins, — 

*"It  is  the  Teiy  witching  time  of  night, 
When  charchjanls  yavn  and  hell  ftadf  bmtliM  oat 
Contagion  to  this  world.** 

Working  in  alliance  with  the  foregoing  forces  of  saperstition  was  the 
powerful  influence  of  the  various  forms  of  insanity  which  remarkably 
abounded  in  the  Middle  Age.  The  insane  person,  it  was  believe<l,  was 
possessed  by  a  demon.  His  ravings,  his  narratives,  were  eagerly  credited ; 
and  they  were  usually  full  of  infernal  visions,  diabolical  interviews,  en- 
counters with  apparitions,  and  every  thing  that  would  naturally  arise  in 
a  deranged  and  preternaturally  sensitive  mind  from  the  chief  concep- 
tions then  current  concerning  the  invisible  world." 

The  principal  works  of  art  exposed  to  the  people  were  such  as  served 
to  impress  upon  their  imaginations  the  Church-doctrine  of  the  future 
life  in  all  its  fearfulness,  with  its  vigorous  dramatic  points.  In  the  cathe- 
dral at  Antwerp  there  is  a  representation  of  hell  carved  in  wood,  whose 
marvellous  elaborateness  astonishes,  and  whose  painful  expressiveness 
oppresses,  every  beholder.  With  what  excruciating  emotions  the  pious 
crowds  must  have  contemplated  the  harrowingly  vivid  paintings  of  the 
Inferno,  by  Orcagna,  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa!  In  the 
cathedral  at  Canterbury  there  was  a  window  on  which  was  painted  a  de- 
tailed picture  of  Christ  vanquishing  the  devils  in  their  own  domain ;  but 
we  believe  it  has  been  removed.  However,  the  vitjitor  still  sees  on  the 
fine  east  window  of  York  Cathedral  the  final  doom  of  the  wicketi,  hell 
being  painted  as  an  enormous  mouth ;  also  in  the  west  front  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral  an  ancient  bas-relief  representing  hell  as  a  monstrous  mouth 
vomiting  flame  and  serpents,  with  two  human  beings  walking  into  it. 
The  minster  at  Freyburg  has  a  grotesque  bas-relief  over  its  main  portal, 
representing  the  Judgment.  St.  Xicholas  stands  m  the  centre,  and  the 
Savior  is  seated  above  him.  On  the  left,  an  angel  weighs  mankind  in  a 
huge  pair  of  y»les,  and  a  couple  of  malicious  imps  try  to  make  the  human 
scale  kick  the  beam.  Underneath,  St.  Peter  is  ushering  the  good  into 
Paradise.  On  the  right  is  shown  a  devil,  with  a  pig's  head,  dragging  Attcr 
him  a  throng  of  the  wicked.  He  also  has  a  basket  on  his  back  fille<l 
with  figures  whom  he  is  in  the  act  of  flinging  into  a  reeking  caldron 
stirred  by  several  imps.  Hell  is  typified,  on  one  side,  by  the  jaws  of  a 
monster  crammed  to  the  teeth  with  reprobates,  and  Satan  is  seen  sitting; 
on  his  throne  above  them.  A  recent  traveller  writes  from  Naples,  **Tho 
favorite  device  on  the  church-walls  here  is  a  vermilion  picture  of  a  male 
and  a  female  soul,  respectively  up  to  the  waist  [the  waist  of  a  9(mir\  in  fire, 
with  an  angel  over  each  watering  them  from  a  water-pot.    This  is  nieanl 

*  De  Boimont,  Batioiuil  Iliatuf  ilalloctuatious,  ch.  xiv. 
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to  get  money  from  the  compassionate  to  pay  for  the  saying  of  masses  in 
behalf  of  souls  in  purgatory/'  Ruskin  has  described  some  of  the  church- 
paintings  of  the  Last  Judgment  by  the  old  masters  as  possessing  a  power 
even  now  suflScient  to  stir  every  sensibility  to  its  depths.  Such  works,  gazed 
on  day  after  day,  while  multitudes  were  kneeling  beneath  in  the  shadowy 
aisles,  and  clouds  of  incense  were  floating  above,  and  the  organ  was  peal- 
ing and  the  choir  chanting  in  full  accord,  must  produce  lasting  effects  on 
the  imagination,  and  thus  contribute  in  return  to  the  faith  and  fear 
which  inspired  them. 

Villani — as  also  Sismondi — ogives  a  description  of  a  horrible  representa- 
tion of  hell  shown  at  Florence  in  1304  by  the  inhabitants  of  San  Priano, 
on  the  river  Amo.  The  glare  of  flames,  the  shrieks  of  men  disguised  as 
devils,  scenes  of  infernal  torture,  filled  the  night.  Unfortunately,  the 
scaffolding  broke  beneath  the  crowd,  and  many  spectators  were  burned 
or  drowned,  and  that  which  began  as  an  entertaining  spectacle  ended  as 
a  direful  reality.  The  whole  affair  is  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  lite- 
rality  with  which  the  popular  mind  and  faith  apprehended  the  notion 
of  the  infernal  world. 

Another  means  by  which  the  views  we  have  been  considering  were 
both  expressed  and  recommended  to  the  senses  and  belief  of  the  people 
was  those  miracle-plays  that  formed  one  of  the  most  peculiar  features  of 
the  Middle  Age.  These  plays,  founded  on,  and  meant  to  illustrate.  Scrip- 
ture narratives  and  theological  doctrines,  were  at  first  enacted  by  the 
priests  in  the  churches,  afterwards  by  the  various  trading-companies  or 
guilds  of  mechanics.  In  1210,  Pope  Gregory  "forbade  the  clergy  to  take 
any  port  in  the  plays  in  churches  or  in  the  mummings  at  festivals.''  A 
similar  prohibition  was  published  by  the  Council  of  Treves,  in  1227.  The 
Bishop  of  Worms,  in  1316,  issued  a  proclamation  against  the  abuses  which 
had  crept  into  the  festivities  of  Easter,  and  gives  a  long  and  curious  descrip- 
tion of  them.^  There  were  two  popular  festivals,— of  which  Michelet 
gives  a  full  and  amusing  description,— one  called  the  "F§te  of  the  Tipsy 
Priests,''  when  they  elected  a  Bishop  of  Unreason,  offered  him  incense 
of  burned  leather,  sang  obscene  songs  in  the  choir,  and  turned  the  altar 
into  a  dice-table;  the  other  called  the  "Fdte  of  the  Cuckolds,"  when  the 
laymen  crowned  each  other  with,  leaves,  the  priests  wore  their  surplices 
wrong  side  out  and  threw  bran  in  each  others'  eyes,  and  the  bell-ringers 
pelted  each  other  with  biscuits.  There  is  a  religious  play  by  Calderon, 
entitled  "The  Divine  Orpheus,"  in  which  the  entire  Church-scheme  of 
man's  fall — the  devil's  empire,  Christ's  descent  there,  and  the  victorious 
sequel — is  embodied  in  a  most  effective  manner.  In  the  priestly  theology 
and  in  the  popular  heart  of  those  times  there  was  no  other  single  par^ 
ticular  one-tenth  part  so  prominent  and  vivid  as  that  of  Christ's  entrance 
after  his  death  into  hell  to  rescue  the  old  saints  and  break  down  Satan's 

•Eurlj  MTStcriM  and  Latin  Pocnu  of  tbe  XII.  and  Xni.  Oratories,  edited  by  Thomas  Wright 
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power.**  Peter  Lombard  says,  "  What  did  the  Redeemer  do  to  the  despot 
who  had  us  in  his  bonds?  He  offered  him  the  cross  as  a  mouse-trap,  and 
put  his  blood  on  it  as  bait.''*'  About  that  scene  there  was  an  incom- 
parable fascination  for  every  believer,  Christ  laid  aside  his  Godhead  and 
died.  The  devil  thought  he  had  secured  a  new  victim,  and  humanity 
swooned  in  grief  and  despair.  But,  lo !  the  Crucified,  descending  to  the 
inexorable  dungeons,  puts  on  all  his  Divinity,  and  suddenly 

"Hie  captiTo  worid  awakt,  and  fonnde 
The  pris'ner  looser  the  jailer  bonnde  I**^ 

A  large  proportion  of  the  miracle-plays,  or  Mysteries,  turned  on  this  event. 

In  the  "Mystery  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ"  occurs  the  following 

couplet: — 

^Tbis  day  the  angeUc  King  haa  rlaen, 
Leading  the  pious  from  their  prison.'*^ 

The  title  of  one  of  the  principal  plays  in  the  Towneley  Mysteries  is  "  Ex- 
tractio  Animarum  ab  Inferno."  It  describes  Christ  descending  to  the 
gates  of  hell  to  claim  his  own.  Adam  sees  afar  the  gleam  of  his  coming, 
and  with  his  companions  begins  to  sing  for  joy.  The  infernal  porter 
shouts  to  the  other  demons,  in  alarm, — 

**  Since  first  that  hell  was  made  and  I  waa  put  therein, 
Such  sorrow  nerer  ore  I  had,  nor  heard  I  such  a  din. 
My  heart  b^ns  to  start ;  my  wit  it  waxes  thin ; 
I  am  afraid  we  can't  T^oic<s~these  sonls  must  from  us  go. 
IIo»  Beeliebub!  bind  these  boys :  such  noise  was  never  heard  in  betL** 

Satan  vows  he  will  dash  Beelzebub's  brains  out  for  frightening  him  so. 
M^nwhile,  Christ  draws  near,  and  says,  **  Lift  up  your  gates,  ye  princes, 
and  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  everlasting  doors,  and  the  King  of  glory  shall  come 
in."  The  portals  fly  asunder.  Satan  shouts  up  to  his  friends,  '*  Dyng 
the  dastard  down;"  but  Beelzebub  replies,  "That  is  easily  said."  Jesus  ' 
and  the  devil  soon  meet,  face  to  face.  A  long  colloquy  ensues,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  latter  tells  the  former  that  he  knew  his  Father  well 
by  sight!  At  last  Jesus  frees  Adam,  Eve,  the  prophets,  and  others,  and 
ascends,  leaving  the  devil  in  the  lowest  pit,  resolving  that  hell  shall  soon 
be  fuller  than  before ;  for  he  will  walk  east  and  he  will  walk  west,  and  he 
will  seduce  thousands  from  their  allegiance.  Another  play,  similar  to  the 
foregoing,  but  much  more  extensively  known  and  acted,  was  called  the 
"Harrowing  of  Hell."  Christ  and  Satan  appear  on  the  stage  and  argue 
in  the  most  approved  scholastic  style  for  the  right  of  possession  in  the 
human  race.    Satan  says, — 


*^  See  the  eloquent  sermon  on  this  snl^ect  preached  by  Luis  de  Granada  In  the  sixteenth  century. 
Ticknor'8  Hist.  Spanish  Lit.,  vol.  Hi.  pp.  128-127. 
«  Sententiflp,  lib.  iU.  distinctio  19.  «  Hone,  Ancient  Mysteries. 

M  "  Resurrezlt  hodie  Rex  angelorum 
Dncitur  de  tenebris  turba  piorum." 
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**  Whoerer  pnrcbawt  any  thing, 
It  belongs  to  him  and  to  his  diildnm. 
Adam,  hungry,  came  to  me; 
I  made  him  do  me  homage: 
For  an  apple,  which  I  gate  him. 
He  and  all  his  race  belong  to  me." 

But  Christ  instantly  puts  a  different  aspect  on  the  argument,  by  re- 
plying,— 

**  Satan  I  it  waa  mine,— 
The  apple  thou  gavest  him. 
The  apple  and  the  appl»4tee 
Both  were  made  by  mei 
As  he  was  purchased  with  my  goods. 
With  reason  will  I  have  him.*** 

In  a  religious  Mystery  exhibited  at  Lisbon  as  late  as  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  following  scene  occurs.  Cain  kicks  his  brother 
Abel  badly  and  kills  him.  A  figure  like  a  Chinese  mandarin,  seated  in 
a  chair,  condemns  Cain  and  is  drawn  up  into  the  clouds.  The  mouth 
of  hell  then  appears,  like  the  jaws  of  a  great  dragon :  amid  smoke  and 
lightning  it  casts  up  three  devils,  one  of  them  having  a  wooden  leg. 
These  take  a  dance  around  Cain,  and  are  very  jocose,  one  of  them  in- 
viting him  to  hell  to  take  a  cup  of  brimstone  coffee,  and  another  asking 
him  to  make  up  a  party  at  whist.  Cain  snarls,  and  they  tumble  him 
and  themselves  headlong  into  the  squib>vomiting  mouth. 

Various  books  of  accounts  kept  by  the  trading-companies  who  cele- 
brated these  Mysteries  of  the  expenses  incurred  have  been  publbhed,  and 
are  exceedingly  amusing.  '*  Item :  payd  for  kepyng  of  fyer  at  hellmother 
four  pence."  "  For  a  new  hoke  to  hang  Judas,  six  pence."  "  Item :  payd  for 
mendyng  and  payntyng  hellmouthe,  two  pence."  ''Girdle  for  God,  nine 
jience."  "Axe  for  Pilatte's  son,  one  shilling."  "A  staff  for  the  demon, 
one  penny."  "God's  coat  of  white  leather,  three  shillings."  The  stage 
usually  consisted  of  three  platforms.  On  the  highest  sat  God,  surrounded 
by  his  angels.  On  the  next  were  the  saints  in  Paradise, — ^the  intermediate 
Htate  of  the  good  after  death.  On  the  third  were  mere  men  yet  living 
in  the  world.  On  one  side  of  the  lowest  stage,  in  the  rear,  was  a  fearful 
cave  or  yawning  mouth  filled  with  smoke  and  flames,  and  denoting  helL 
From  this  ever  and  anon  would  issue  the  howls  and  shrieks  of  the 
damned.  Amidst  hideous  yellings,  devils  would  rush  forth  and  caper 
about  and  snatch  hapless  souls  into  this  pit  to  their  doom.^  The  actors, 
in  their  mock  rage,  sometimes  leaped  from  the  pageant  into  the  midst  of 
the  laughing,  screaming,  trembling  crowd.  The  dramatis  persorue  included 
many  queer  characters,  such  as  a  "  Worm  of  Conscience,"  "  Deadman,"  (re- 
presenting a  soul  delivered  from  hell  at  the  descent  of  Christ,)  numerous 
"Damned  Souls,"  dressed  in  flame-colored  garments,  "Theft,"  "Lying," 
'Hjluttony."   But  the  devil  himself  was  the  favorite  character ;  and  often. 


«  Halli well's  edition  of  the  Harrowing  of  Hell,  p.  18. 
«  Bfaarp,  Kssay  on  the  Dramatic  Mysteries,  p.  21. 
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when  his  personified  vices  jumped  on  him  and  pinched  and  cudgelled 
him  till  he  roared,  the  mirth  of  the  honest  audience  knew  no  bounds. 
For  there  were  in  the  Middle  Age  two  sides  to  the  popular  idea  of  the 
devil  and  of  all  appertaining  to  him.  He  was  a  soul-harrowing  bugbear 
or  a  rib-shaking  jest  according  to  the  hour  and  one's  humor.  Rabelais's 
Pantagniel  is  filled  with  irresistible  burlesques  of  the  doctrine  of  purga- 
tory. The  ludicrous  side  of  this  subject  may  be  seen  by  reading  Tarl- 
ton's  "Jests"  and  his  "Newes  out  of  Purgatorie."*'  Glimpses  of  it  are 
also  to  be  caught  through  many,  of  the  humorous  passages  in  Shakspeare. 
Dromio  says  of  an  excessively  fat  and  greasy  kitchen-wench,  "If  she 
lives  till  doomsday  shell  burn  a  week  longer  than  the  whole  world!" 
And  Falstaff,  cracking  a  kindred  joke  on  Bardolph's  carbuncled  nose, 
avows  his  opinion  that  it  will  serve  as  a  flaming  beacon  to  light  lost 
souls  the  way  to  purgatory!  Again,  seeing  a  flea  on  the  same  flaming 
proboscis,  the  doughty  knight  affirmed  it  was  "a  black  soul  burning  in 
hell-fire."  In  this  element  of  mediae val  Ufe,  this  feature  of  mediceval 
literature,  a  terrible  belief  lay  under  the  gay  raillery.  Here  is  be- 
trayed, on  a  wide  scale,,  that  natural  reaction  of  the  faculties  from  ex- 
cessive oppression  to  sportive  wit,  from  deep  repugnance  to  superficial 
jesting,  which  has  often  been  pointed  out  by  philosophical  observers  as 
a  striking  fact  in  the  psychological  history  of  man. 

One  more  active  and  mighty  cause  of  the  dreadful  faith  and  fear  with 
which  the  Middle  Age  contemplated  the  future  life  was  the  innumerable 
and  frightful  woes,  crimes,  tyrannies,  instruments  of  torture,  engines  of 
persecution,  insane  superstitions,  which  then  existed,  making  its  actual 
life  a  hell.  The  wretchedness  and  cruelty  of  the  present  world  wei*e 
enough  to  generate  frightful  beliefs  and  cast  appalling  shadows  over  the 
future.  If  the  earth  was  full  of  devils  and  phantoms,  surely  hell  must 
swarm  worse  with  them.  The  Inquisition  sat  shrouded  and  enthix>ned 
in  supernatural  obscurity  of  cunning  and  awfulness  of  power,  and  thrust 
its  invisible  daggers  everywhere.  The  facts  men  knew  here  around  them 
gave  credibility  to  the  imagery  in  which  the  hereafter  was  depicted.  The 
flaming  stakes  of  an  Auto  da  Fe  around  which  the  victims  of  ecclesias- 
tical hatred  writhed  were  but  faint  emblems  of  what  awaited  their  souls 
in  the  realm  of  demons  whereto  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Church  con- 
signed them.  Indeed,  the  fate  of  myriads  of  heretics  and  traitors  could 
not  fail  to  project  the  lurid  vision  of  hell  with  all  its  paraphernalia  into 
the  imaginations  of  the  people  of  the  Dark  Age.  The  glowing  lava  of 
purgatory  heated  the  soil  they  trod,  and  a  smell  of  its  sulphur  surcharged 
the  air.  A  stupendous  revelation  of  terror,  bearing  whole  volumes  of 
direful  meaning,  is  given  in  the  single  fact  that  it  was  a  common  belief 
of  that  period  that  the  holy  Inquisitors  would  sit  with  Christ  in  the  judg- 
ment at  the  last  day.**    If  king  or  noble  took  offence  at  some  uneasy 


«  Recently  edited  by  llAllIwfll  anri  published  by  the  Shakspeare  8od«^. 
*  Hagenbach,  Dogmcn^^eschichte,  sect.  205. 
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retainer  or  bold  serf,  he  ordered  him  to  be  secretly  buried  in  the  massive 
cells  of  some  seoluded  fortress,  and  he  was  never  heard  of  more.  So,  if 
pope  or  priest  hated  or  feared  some  stubborn  thinker,  he  straightway 

**  Woald  banish  him  to  wear  a  baming  chain 
In  the  great  dungeons  of  the  unforgiven. 
Beneath  the  space-deep  castl»>walls  of  hearen." 

It  was  an  age  of  cruelty,  never  to  be  restored,  when  the  world  was  boiling 
in  tempest  and  men  rode  on  the  crests  of  fear. 

Researches  made  within  the  last  century  among  the  remains  of  famous 
mediieval  edifices,  both  ecclesiastic  and  state,  have  brought  to  light  the 
dismal  records  of  forgotten  horrors.  In  many  a  royal  palace,  priestly 
building,  and  baronial  castle,  there  were  secret  chambers  full  of  infernal 
machinery  contrived  for  inflicting  tortures,  and  under  them  concealed 
trap<loor8  opening  into  rayless  dungeons  with  no  outlet  and  whose 
floors  were  covered  with  the  mouldering  bones  of  unfortunate  wretches 
who  had  mysteriously  disappeared  long  ago  and  tracelessly  perished 
there.  Sometimes  these  trap-doors  were  directly  above  profound  pits  of 
water,  in  which  the  victim  would  drown  as  he  dropped  from  the  mangling 
hooks,  racks,  and  pincers  of  the  torture-chamber.  There  were  hor- 
rible rumors  current  in  the  Middle  Age  of  a  machine  called  the  "Virgin," 
used  for  putting  men  to  death ;  but  little  was  known  about  it,  and  it  was 
generally  supposed  to  be  a  fable,  until,  some  years  ago.  one  of  the  identical 
machines  was  discovered  in  an  old  Austrian  castle.  It  was  a  tall  wooden 
woman,  with  a  painted  face,  which  the  victim  was  ordered  to  kiss.  As 
ho  approached  to  offer  the  salute,  he  trod  on  a  spring,  causing  the  machine 
to  fly  ojien,  stretch  out  a  pair  of  iron  arms,  and  draw  him  to  its  breast 
covered  with  a  hundred  sharp  spikes,  which  pierced  him  to  death.** 

Ignorance  and  alarm,  in  a  suffering  and  benighted  age,  surrounded  by 
sounds  of  superstition  and  sights  of  cruelty,  must  needs  breed  and  foster 
a  horrid  faith  in  regard  to  the  invisible  world.  Accordingly,  the  common 
doctrine  of  the  future  life  prevailing  in  Christendom  from  the  ninth 
century  till  the  sixteenth  was  as  we  have  portrayed  it.  Of  course  there 
are  exceptions  to  be  admitted  and  qualiflcations  to  be  made ;  but,  upon 
the  whole,  the  picture  is  faithful.  Fortimately,  intellect  and  soul  could 
not  slumber  forever,  nor  the  mediseval  nightmares  always  keep  their  tor- 
turing seat  on  the  bosom  of  humanity.  Noble  men  arose  to  vindicate  the 
rights  of  reason  and  the  divinity  of  conscience.  The  world  was  circum- 
navigated, and  its  revolution  around  the  sun  was  demonstrated.  A  thou- 
sand truths  wei*e  discovered,  a  thousand  inventions  introduced.  Papacy 
tottered,  its  prestige  waned,  its  infallibility  sunk.  The  light  of  know- 
ledge shone,  the  simplicity  of  nature  was  seen,  and  the  benignity  of 
God  was  surmised.  Thought,  throwing  off  many  restrictions  and  accu- 
mulating much  material,  began  to  grow  free,  and  began  to  grow  wise. 
And  so,  before  the  calm,  steady  gaze  of  enlightened  and  cheerful  reason, 

*  The  Kiss  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  Archicologia  published  by  the  Antiqoaries  of  London,  toI.  xxviii. 
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the  live  and  crawling  smoke  of  hell,  which  had  so  long  enwreathed  the 
mind  of  the  time  with  its  pendent  and  spirant  horrors,  gradually  broke 
up  and  dissolved, — 

**  Like  A  great  tnpentitloiu  snake,  uncurled 
From  tbe  pale  temples  of  the  awakening  world." 


CHAPTER    ni. 

MODERN   DOCTRINE  OP  A   FUTURE   LIFE. 

The  folly  and  paganism  of  some  of  the  Church-dogmas,  the  rapacious 
haughtiness  of  its  spirit,  the  tyranny  of  its  rule,  and  the  immoral  cha- 
racter of  many  of  its  practices,  had  often  awakened  the  indignant  protests 
and  the  determined  opposition  of  men  of  enlightened  minds,  vigorous 
consciences,  and  generous  hearts,  both  in  its  bosom  and  out  of  it.  Many 
such  men,  vainly  struggling  to  purify  the  Church  from  its  iniquitous 
errors  or  to  relieve  mankind  from  its  outrageous  burdens,  had  been 
silenced  and  crushed  by  its  relentless  might.  Arnold,  Wickliffe,  Wessel, 
Savonarola,  and  a  host  of  others,  are  to  be  gratefully  remembered  forevor 
as  the  heroic  though  unsuccessful  forerunners  of  the  mighty  monk  of 
Wittenberg.*  The  corruption  of  the  me<lifeval  Church  grew  worse,  an<l 
became  so  great  as  to  stir  a  very  extensive  disgust  and  revulsion. 
Wholesale  pardons  for  all  their  sins  were  granted  indiscriminately  to 
those  who  accepted  the  terms  of  the  papal  officials ;  while  every  inde- 
pendent thinker,  however  evangelical  his  faith  and  exemplary  his  cha- 
racter, was  hopelessly  doomed  to  hell.  Especially  were  these  pardons 
given  to  pilgrims  and  to  the  Crusaders.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  exhorting 
the  people  to  undertake  a  new  Crusade,  tells  them  that  "God  condescends 
to  invite  into  his  service  murderers,  robbers,  adulterers,  perjurers,  and 
those  sunk  in  other  crimes ;  and  whosoever  falls  in  this  cause  shall  secure 
pardon  for  the  sins  which  he  has  never  confessed  with  contrite  heart."' 
At  the  opening  of  "Piers  the  Ploughman's  Crede"  a  person  is  intro- 
duced saying,  "  I  saw  a  company  of  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Rome,  who 
came  home  with  leave  to  lie  all  the  rest  of  their  lives !''  Nash,  in  his 
**  Lenten  Stuff,"  speaks  of  a  proclamation  which  caused  "  three  hundred 
thousand  people  to  roam  to  Rome  for  purgatorie-pills."  Ecclesiasticism 
devoured  ethics.  Allegiance  to  morality  was  lowered  into  devotion  to  a 
ritual.  The  sale  of  indulgences  at  length  became  too  impudent  and 
blasphemous  to  be  any  longer  endured,  when  John  Tetzel,  a  Dominican 


1  Ullmaun.  Reformatorea  vor  der  Reformation. 

*  Epist.  CCCLXIII.  ad  Ortcntalii  Francte  Qeniia  ot  Populam. 
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monk,  travelled  over  Europe,  and,  setting  up  his  auction-block  in  the 
churches,  offered  for  sale  those  famous  indulgences  of  Leo  X.  which 
promised,  to  every  one  rich  enough  to  pay  the  requisite  price,  remission 
of  all  sins,  however  enormous,  and  whether  past,  present,  or  future !' 
This  brazen  but  authorized  charlatan  boasted  that  "  he  had  saved  more 
souls  from  hell  by  the  sale  of  indulgences  than  St.  Peter  had  converted 
to  Christianity  by  his  preaching."  He  also  said  that  "  even  if  any  one 
had  ravished  the  Mother  of  Qod  he  could  sell  him  a  pardon  for  it!" 
The  soul  of  Martin  Luther  took  fire.  The  consequence — to  which  a 
hundred  combining  causes  contributed — ^was  the  Protestant  Reformation. 
This  great  movement  produced,  in  relation  to  our  sul^ect,  three 
important  results.  It  noticeably  modified  the  practice  and  the  popular 
preaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  dogmas  of  the  Romanist 
theology  remained  as  they  were  before.  But  a  marked  change  took 
place  in  the  public  conduct  of  the  papal  functionaries.  Morality  was 
made  more  prominent,  and  mere  ritualism  less  obtrusive.  Comparatively 
speaking,  an  emphasis  was  taken  from  ecclesiastic  confession  and  in- 
dulgence, and  laid  upon  ethical  obedience  and  piety.  The  Council  of 
Trent,  held  at  this  time,  says,  in  its  decree  concerning  indulgences,  "  In 
granting  indulgences,  the  Church  desires  that  moderation  be  observed, 
lest,  by  excessive  facility,  ecclesiastical  discipline  be  enervated."  Im- 
posture became  more  cautious,  threats  less  frequent  and  less  terrible ;  the 
teeth  of  persecution  were  somewhat  blunted;  miracles  grew  rarer;  the 
insuflTerable  glare  of  purgatory  and  hell  faded,  and  the  open  traffic  in 
forgiveness  of  sins,  or  the  compounding  for  deficiencies,  diminished.  But 
among  the  more  ignorant  papal  multitudes  the  mediaeval  superstition 
holds  its  place  still  in  all  its  virulence  and  grossness.  "  Heaven  and  hell 
are  as  much  a  part  of  the  Italian's  geography  as  the  Adriatic  and  the 
Apennines ;  the  Queen  of  Heaven  looks  on  the  streets  as  clear  as  the 
morning-star;  and  the  souls  in  purgatory  are  more  readily  present  to  con- 
ception than  the  political  prisoners  immured  in  the  dungeons  of  Venice." 
A  second  consequence  of  the  Reformation  is  seen  in  the  numerous 
dissenting  sects  to  which  its  issues  gave  rise.  The  chief  peculiarities  of 
the  Protestant  doctrines  of  the  future  life  are  embodied  in  the  four 
leading  denominations  commonly  known  as  Lutheran,  Calvinistic,  Uni- 
tarian, and  Universalist.  Each  of  these  includes  a  number  of  subordinate 
parties  bearing  distinctive  names,  (such  as  Arminian,  Presbyterian,  Me- 
thodist, Baptist,  Restorationist,  and  many  others;)  but  these  minor  differ- 
ences are  too  trivial  to  deserve  distinctive  characterization  here.  The 
Lutheran  formula  is  that,  through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  salvation  is 
offered  to  all  who  will  accept  it  by  a  sincere  faith.  Some  will  comply 
with  these  terms  and  secure  heaven ;  others  will  not,  and  so  will  be  lost 
*  forever.  Luther's  views  were  not  firmly  defined  and  consistent  through- 
out his  career ;  they  were  often  obscure,  and  they  fluctuated  much.     It 

*  FAublgnC*,  Hist.  RefbnnatSoD,  book  UL 
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is  true  he  always  insisted  that  there  was  no  salvation  without  faith,  an<l 
that  aJl  who  had  faith  should  be  saved.  But,  while  he  generally  seem» 
to  believe  in  the  current  doctrine  of  eternal  damnation,  he  sometimes 
appears  to  encourage  the  hope  that  all  will  finally  be  saved.  In  a  re- 
markable letter  to  Hansen  von  Rechenberg,  dated  1522,  he  says,  in  effect, 
''  Whoso  hath  faith  in  Christ  shall  be  saved.  God  forbid  that  I  should 
limit  the  time  for  acquiring  this  faith  to  the  present  life !  In  the  depths 
of  the  Divine  mercy,  there  may  be  opportunity  to  win  it  in  the  future 
state." 

The  Calvinistic  formula  is  that  heaven  is  attainable  only  for  those 
whom  the  arbitrary  predestination  of  God  has  elected;  all  others  are 
irretrievably  damned.  Calvin  was  the  first  Christian  theologian  who 
succeeded  in  giving  the  fearful  doctrine  of  unconditional  election  and 
reprobation  a  lodgment  in  the  popular  breast.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  had  earnestly  repudiated  it.  Gotteschalk  was  condemned  and 
died  in  prison  for  advocating  it,  in  the  ninth  century.  But  Calvin's 
character  enabled  him  to  believe  it,  and  his  talents  and  position  gave 
great  weight  to  his  advocacy  of  it,  and  it  has  since  been  widely  received. 
Catholicism,  Lutheranism,  Calvinism,  all  agreed  in  the  general  propo- 
sition that  by  sin  physical  death  came  into  the  world,  heaven  was  shut 
against  man,  and  all  men  utterly  lost.  They  differed  only  in  some  un- 
essential details  concerning  the  condition  of  that  lost  state.  They  also 
agreed  in  the  general  proposition  that  Christ  came,  by  his  incarnation, 
death,  descent  to  hell,  resurrection,  and  ascension,  to  redeem  men 
from  their  lost  state.  They  only  differed  in  regard  to  the  precise  grounds 
and  extent  of  that  redemption.  The  Catholic  said,  Christ*s  atonement 
wiped  off  the  whole  score  of  original  sin,  and  thus  enabled  man  to  win 
heaven  by  moral  fidelity  and  the  help  of  the  Church.  The  Lutheran 
said,  Christ's  atonement  made  all  the  sins  of  those  who  have  faith,  pardon- 
able ;  and  all  may  have  faith.  The  Calvinist  said,  God  foresaw  that  man 
would  fall  and  incur  damnation,  and  he  decreed  that  a  few  should  be 
snatched  as  brands  from  the  burning,  while  the  mass  should  be  left  to 
eternal  torture ;  and  Christ's  atonement  purchased  the  predestined  sal- 
vation of  the  chosen  few.  Furthermore,  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  in  all 
their  varieties,  agree  with  the  Romanist  in  asserting  that  Christ  shall 
come  again,  the  dead  be  raised  bodily,  a  universal  judgment  be  held,  and 
that  then  the  condemned  shall  sink  into  the  everlasting  fire  of  hell,  and 
the  accepted  rise  into  the  endless  bliss  of  heaven. 

The  Socinian  doctrine  relative  to  the  future  fate  of  man  differed  from 
the  foregoing  in  the  following  particulars.  First,  it  limited  the  redeem- 
ing mission  of  Christ  to  the  enlightening  influences  of  the  truths  which 
he  proclaimed  with  Divine  authority,  tho  moral  power  of  his  perfect 
example,  and  the  touching  motives  exhibited  in  his  death.  Secondly,  it 
asserted  a  natural  ability  in  every  man  to  live  a  life  conformed  to  right 
reason  and  sound  morality,  and  promised  heaven  to  all  who  did  this  in 
obedience  to  the  instructions  and  after  the  pattern  of  Christ.    Thirdly, 
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U  declftred  that  the  wicked,  after  suffering  excruciating  agonies,  would 
be  annihilated.  Respecting  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  a  physical 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  a  day  of  judgment,  the  Socinians  believed 
with  the  other  sects.*  Their  doctrine  scarcely  corresponds  with  that  of 
the  present  Unitarians  in  any  thing.  The  dissent  of  the  Unitarian  from 
the  popular  theology  is  much  more  fundamental,  detailed,  and  consist- 
ent than  that  of  the  Socinian  was,  and  approaches  much  closer  to  the 
Rationalism  of  the  present  day. 

The  Universalist  formula^-every  soul  created  by  God  shall  sooner  or 
later  be  saved  from  sin  and  woe  and  inherit  everlasting  happiness — ha» 
been  publicly  defended  in  every  age  of  the  Christian  Church.'  It  was 
first  publicly  condemned  as  a  heresy  at  the  very  close  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury. It  ranks  among  its  defenders  the  names  of  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, Origen,  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  sevend 
other  prominent  Fathers.  Universalism  has  been  held  in  four  forms,  on 
four  grounds.  First,  it  has  been  supposed  that  Christ  died  for  all,  and  that, 
by  the  infinite  ef&cacy  of  his  redeeming  merits,  all  sins  shall  be  cancelled 
and  every  soul  be  saved.  This  was  the  scheme  of  those  early  Universalist 
Christians  whom  Epiphanius  condemns  as  heretics ;  also  of  a  few  in  more 
modern  times.  Secondly,  it  has  been  thought  that  each  person  would  be 
punished  in  the  future  state  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  the  body, 
each  sin  be  expiated  by  a  proportionate  amount  of  suffering,  the  retribu- 
tion of  some  souls  being  severe  and  long,  that  of  others  light  and  brief; 
but,  every  penalty  being  at  length  exhausted,  the  last  victim  would  be 
restored.  This  was  the  notion  of  Origen,  the  basis  of  the  doctrine  of 
purgatory,  and  the  view  of  most  of  the  Restorationists.  Thirdly,  it  ha» 
been  imagined  that,  by  the  good  pleasure  and  fixed  laws  of  God,  all  men 
are  destined  to  an  impartial,  absolute,  and  instant  salvation  beyond  the 
grave :  all  sins  are  justly  punished,  all  moral  distinctions  equitably  com- 
pensated, in  this  life ;  in  the  future  an  equal  glory  awaits  all  men,  by  the 
gracious  and  eternal  election  of  God,  as  revealed  to  us  in  the  benignant 
mission  of  Christ.  This  is  the  peculiar  conception  distinguishing  some 
members  of  the  denomination  now  known  as  Universalists.  Finally,  it 
has  been  believed  that  the  freedom  and  probation  granted  here  extend 
into  the  life  to  come;  that  the  aim  of  all  future  punishment  will  be 
lemedial,  beneficent,  not  revengeful;  that  stronger  motives  will  be 
applied  for  producing  repentance,  and  grander  attractions  to  holiness  be 
felt ;  and  that  thus,  at  some  time  or  other,  even  the  most  sunken  and 
hardened  souls  will  be  regenerated  and  raised  up  to  heaven  in  the  image 
of  Grod.  Many  Universalists,  most  Unitarians,  and  large  numberB  of 
individual  Chnstians  outwardly  affiliated  with  other  denominations,  now 
accept  and  cherish  this  theory. 


*  nBflgB  glw  a  Aill  ezpQiitioo  of  theM  points  with  nrfbrenoas  to  the  authorities.    OoKhichto  der 
Uhre  rom  Zastaade,  a.  s.  C,  abth.  ii.  m.  24a-260. 
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One  important  variation  from  the  doctrine  of  the  dominant  sects,  in 
connection  with  the  present  subject,  is  worthy  of  special  notice.  We 
refer  to  the  celebrated  controversy  waged  in  England,  in  the  first  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  in  regard  to  the  intermediate  state  of  the  dead. 
The  famous  Dr.  Coward  and  a  few  supporters  labored,  with  much  zeal, 
skill,  and  show  of  learning,  to  prove  the  natural  mortality  of  the  soul. 
They  asserted  this  to  be  both  a  philosophical  truth  proved  by  scientific 
facts  and  a  Christian  doctrine  declared  in  Scripture  and  taught  by  the 
Fathers.  They  argued  that  the  soul  is  not  an  independent  entity,  but  is 
merely  the  life  of  the  body.  Proceeding  thus  far  on  the  principles 
of  a  materialistic  science,  they  professed  to  complete  their  theory  from 
Scripture,  without  doing  violence  to  any  doctrine  of  the  acknowledged 
religion.'  The  finished  scheme  was  this.  Man  was  naturally  mortal; 
but,  by  the  pleasure  and  will  of  God,  he  would  have  been  immortally  pre^ 
served  alive  had  he  not  sinned.  Death  is  the  consequence  of  sin,  and 
man  utterly  perishes  in  the  grave.  But  God  will  restore  the  dead, 
through  Christ,  at  the  day  of  the  general  resurrection  which  he  has  fore- 
told in  the  gospel.^  Some  of  the  writers  in  this  copious  controversy 
maintained  that  previous  to  the  advent  of  Christ  death  was  eternal 
annihilation  to  all  except  a  few  who  eryoyed  an  inspired  anticipatory 
ftuth  in  him,  but  that  all  who  died  after  his  coming  would  be  restored  in 
the  resurrection, — the  faithful  to  be  advanced  to  heaven,  the  wicked  to 
be  the  victims  of  unending  torture.'  Clarke  and  Baxter  both  wrote  with 
extreme  ability  in  support  of  the  natural  immortality  and  separate  exist- 
ence of  the  soul.  On  the  other  hand,  the  learned  Henry  Dodwell  cited, 
from  the  lore  of  three  thousand  years,  a  plausible  body  of  authorities  to 
show  that  the  soul  is  in  itself  but  a  mortal  breath.  He  also  contended, 
by  a  singular  perversion  of  figurative  phrases  from  the  New  Testament 
and  from  some  of  the  Fathers,  that,  in  counteraction  of  man's  natural 
mortality,  all  who  undergo  baptism  at  the  hands  of  the  ordained  minis- 
ters of  the  Church  of  England — the  only  true  priesthood  in  apostolic 
succession — thereby  receive  an  immortalizing  spirit  brought  into  the 
world  by  Christ  and  committed  to  his  successors.  This  immortoliaang 
spirit  conveyed  by  baptism  would  secure  their  resurrection  at  the  last 
day.  Those  destitute  of  this  spirit  would  never  awake  from  the  obli- 
vious sleep  of  death,  unless — as  he  maintained  will  actually  be  the  case 
with  a  large  part  of  the  dead — they  are  arbitrarily  immortalized  by  the 
])lea8ure  of  God,  in  order  to  suffer  eternal  misery  in  hell  I  Absurd  and 
shocking  as  this  fancy  was,  it  obtained  quite  a  number  of  converts, 
and  made  no  slight  impression  at  the  time.  One  of  the  writers  in  this 
controversy  asserted  that  Luther  himself  had  been  a  believer  in  the  death 

•  Coward,  Search  after  Sonls. 

f  Ilallet,  No  RerarrectioD,  no  Fntnre  State. 

•  Ooward,  Defence  of  the  Search  after  Souls.  Dodwell,  Epistolary  DIscoarae.  Peckard,  Obeerra* 
Uone.  Fleming,  Sanrejr  of  the  Search  after  Souls.  Law,  State  of  Separate  Spirits.  Layton,  Treatise 
of  Departed  Bonis. 
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or  sleep  of  the  soul  until  the  day  of  judgment.*  Certain  it  is  that  such 
a  belief  had  at  one  period  a  considerable  prevalence.  Its  advocates  were 
called  Psychopannychians.  Calvin  wrote  a  vehement  assault  on  them. 
The  opinion  has  sunk  into  general  disrepute  and  neglect,  and  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  many  avowed  disciples  of  it.  The  nearly  universal  senti- 
ment of  Christendom  would  now  exclaim,  in  the  quaint  words  of  Henry 
More, — 

<<  What!  has  old  Adam  niortod  aU  tbii  time 
Undflr  tome  aemnleiM  dod,  with  slMp  ydeadf^i^ 

John  Asgill  printed,  in  the  year  1700,  a  tract  called  "  An  argument  to 
prove  that  by  the  new  covenant  man  may  be  translated  into  eternal  life 
without  tasting  death.''  He  argues  that  the  law  of  death  was  a  conse- 
quence of  Adam's  sin  and  was  annulled  by  Christ's  sacrifice.  Since  that 
time  men  have  died  only  because  of  an  obstinate  habit  of  dying  formed 
for  many  generations.  For  his  part,  he  has  the  independence  and  reso- 
lution to  withstand  the  universal  pusillanimity  and  to  refuse  to  die.  He 
has  discovered  "  an  engine  in  Divinity  to  convey  man  from  earth  to 
heaven."  He  will  "  play  a  trump  on  death  and  show  himself  a  match 
for  the  devil !" 

While  treating  of  the  various  Protestant  views  of  the  future  life,  it 
would  be  a  glaring  defect  to  overlook  the  remarkable  doctrine  on  that 
subject  published  by  Emanuel  Swedenborg  and  now  held  by  the  intelli- 
gent, growing  body  of  believers  called  after  his  name.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  exhibit  this  system  adequately  in  its  scientific  bases  and  its 
complicated  details  without  occupying  more  space  than  can  be  afforded 
here.  Nor  is  this  necessary,  now  that  his  own  works  have  been  trans- 
lated and  are  easily  accessible  everywhere.  His  "  Heaven  and  Hell," 
"Heavenly  Arcana,"  "Doctrine  of  Influx,"  and  "True  Christian  Re- 
ligion," contain  manifold  statements  and  abundant  illustrations  of  every 
thing  important  bearing  on  his  views  of  the  theme  before  us.  We  shall 
merely  attempt  to  present  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  essential  principles, 
accompanied  by  two  or  three  suggestions  of  criticism. 

Swedenborg  conceives  man  to  be  an  organized  receptacle  of  truth  and 
love  from  God.  He  is  an  imperishable  spiritual  body  placed  for  a  season 
of  probation  in  a  perishable  material  body.  Every  moment  receiving 
the  essence  of  his  being  afresh  from  Grod,  and  returning  it  through  the 
iruition  of  its  uses  devoutly  rendered  in  conscious  obedience  and  joyoua 
worship,  he  is  at  once  a  subject  of  personal,  and  a  medium  of  the  Divine, 


*  Blackbume,  View  of  the  Oontroveny  Concerning  an  Intermediate  State :  I4>pendiz.  It  in  pro- 
bable that  the  gxeat  Reformer's  opinion  on  tbic  point  wan  nut  always  the  same.  For  he  rays,  dis- 
tinctly, **  The  first  man  who  died,  when  ho  awakes  at  the  last  day,  will  think  he  has  been  asleep  but 
an  hour."  Beste,  Dr.  M.  lather's  Qlaubenslehre,  cap.  It.:  Die  Ldire  Yon  den  Letxen  Dtngen.  Yet 
J.  8.  If  tUler  Msms  oondaslTdy  to  prove  the  tnitb  of  the  propositioD  which  forms  the  title  of  hie 
book,—"  Dmm  Lather  die  Lehre  Torn  Sedenachlafe  nie  geglaobt  babe." 

^  The  oontroTersy  concerning  the  natural  immortality  of  the  soul  has  within  a  few  years  raged 
•fteeh.    The  principal  combatants  were  Dobney,  Storrs,  White,  Morris,  and  Uinton.    See  Athanaeia, 
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happiness.    The  will  is  the  power  of  man's  life,  and  the  understanding 

I  is  its  form.    When  the  will  is  disinterested  love  and  the  understanding 

is  celestial  truth,  then  man  fulfils  the  end  of  his  being,  and  his  home  ii» 

I  heaven ;  he  is  a  spirit-frame  into  which  the  goodness  of  God  perpetually 

-   flows,  is  humbly  acknowledged,  gratefully  enjoyed,  and  piously  returned. 

I  But  when  his  will  is  hatred  or  selfishness  and  his  understanding  is  fidae- 

hood  or  evil,  then  his  powers  are  abused,  his  destiny  inverted,  and  his 

fate  hell.     While  in  the  body  in  this  world  he  is  placed  in  freedom,  on 

probation,  between  these  two  alternatives. 

The  Swedenborgian  universe  is  divided  into  four  oiden  of  abodes.  In 
the  highest  or  celestial  world  are  the  heavens  of  the  angeb.  In  the 
lowest  or  infernal  world  are  the  hells  of  the  demons.  In  the  intei^ 
mediate  or  spiritual  world  are  the  earths  inhabited  by  men,  and  sur* 
rounded  by  the  transition^tate  through  which  souls,  escaping  from  their 
bodies,  after  a  while  soar  to  heaven  or  sink  to  hell,  according  to  their  fit- 
ness and  attraction.  In  this  life  man  is  free,  because  he  is  aa  energy 
in  equilibrium  between  the  influences  of  heaven  and  hell.  The  middle 
stAte  surrounding  man  is  full  of  sjiirits,  some  good  and  some  bad.  £very 
man  is  accompanied  by  swarms  of  both  sorts  of  spirits,  striving  to  make 
him  like  themselves.  Now,  there  are  two  kinds  of  influx  into  man. 
Mediate  infhix  is  when  the  spirits  in  the  middle  state  flow  into  nuin's 
thoughts  and  affections.  The  good  spirits  are  in  communication  with 
heaven,  and  they  carry  what  is  good  and  true ;  the  evil  spirits  are  in 
communication  with  hell,  and  they  carry  what  is  evil  and  false.  Between 
these  opposed  and  reacting  agencies  man  is  in  an  equilibrium  whose 
essence  is  freedom.  Deciding  for  himself,  if  he  turns  with  embracing 
welcome  to  the  good  spirits,  he  is  thereby  placed  and  lives  in  com'unction 
with  heaven ;  but  if  he  turns,  on  the  contrary,  with  predominant  love  to 
the  bad  spirits,  he  is  placed  in  conjunction  with  hell  and  draws  his  life 
thence.  From  heaven,  therefore,  through  the  good  spirits,  all  the  ele- 
ments of  saving  goodness  flow  sweetly  down  and  are  appropriated  by  the 
freedom  of  the  good  man ;  while  from  hell,  through  the  bad  spirits,  all 
the  elements  of  damning  evil  flow  foully  up  and  are  appropriated  by  the 
freedom  of  the  bad  man. 

The  other  kind  of  influx  is  called  immediate.  This  is  when  the  Lord 
himself,  the  pure  substance  of  truth  and  good,  flows  into  every  organ 
and  faculty  of  man.  This  influx  is  perpetual,  but  is  received  as  truth 
and  good  only  by  the  true  and  good.  It  is  rqjected.  sufibcated,  or  per- 
verted by  those  who  are  in  love  with  falsities  and  evils.  60  the  light  of 
the  sun  produces  colors  varying  with  the  substances  it  falls  on,  and 
water  takes  forms  corresponding  to  the  vessels  it  is  poured  into. 

The  whole  invisible  world — ^heaven,  hell,  and  the  middle  state — ^is 
X^eopled  solely  from  the  different  families  of  the  humm  race  ooonpying 
the  numerous  material  globes  of  the  universe.  The  good,  on  leaving  the 
fleshly  body,  are  angels,  the  bad,  demons.  There  is  no  angel  nor  demon 
who  was  created  such  at  first.  Satan  is  not  a  personalis,  but  is  ar%ttift- 
} 
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tire  term  standing  for  the  whole  complex  of  hell.  In  the  inyisible  world, 
time  and  space  in  one  sense  cease  to  be ;  in  another  sense  they  remain 
unchanged.  They  virtually  oeaae  because  all  our  present  measures  of  them 
are  annihilated  ;^  they  virtually  remain  because  exact  correspondences 
to  them  are  lefL  To  spirits,  time  is  no  longer  measured  by  the  revolution 
of  planets,  but  by  the  succession  of  inward  states;  space  is  measured  not 
by  way*mark8  and  the  traversing  of  distances,  but  by  inward  similitudes 
and  djssimilitudes.  Those  who  are  unlike  are  sundered  by  gul&  of  dif^ 
ference.  Those  who  are  alike  are  together  in  their  interiors.  Thought 
and  love,  forgetfulness  and  hate^  are  not  hampered  by  temporal  and 
spatial  boundaries.  Spiritual  forces  and  beings  spurn  material  impedi- 
ments, and  are  united  or  separate,  reciprocally  visible  or  invisible,  mutu* 
ally  conscious  or  unconscious,  according  to  their  own  laws  of  kindred  or 
alien  adaptedness. 

The  soul — ^the  true  man — ^is  its  own  organised  and  deathless  body,  and 
when  it  leaves  its  earthly  house  of  flesh  it  knows  the  only  resurrection, 
and  the  castofif  frame  returns  to  the  dust  forever.  Swedenborg  repeat- 
edly affirms  with  emphasis  that  no  one  is  born  for  hell,  but  that  all  are 
bom  for  heaven,  and  that  when  any  one  comes  into  hell  it  is  from  his 
own  free  fault.  .He  asserts  that  every  infant,  wheresoever  bom,  whether 
within  the  Church  or  out  of  it,  whether  of  pious  parents  or  of  impious, 
when  he  dies  is  received  by  the  Lord,  and  educated  in  heaven,  and  be* 
oom€»  an  angel.  A  central  principle  of  which  he  never  loses  sight  is 
that  "  a  life  of  charity,  which  consists  in  acting  sincerely  and  justly  in 
every  ftmction,  in  every  engagement,  and  in  every  work,  from  a  heavenly 
motive,  according  to  the  Divine  laws,  is  possible  to  every  one,  and  infill- 
libly  leads  to  heaven.^'  It  does  not  matter  whether  the  person  leading 
such  a  life  be  a  Christian  or  a  Gentile.  The  only  essential  is  that  hia 
ruling  motive  be  divine  and  his  life  be  in  tmth  and  good. 

The  Swedenborgian  doctrine  concerning  Christ  and  his  mission  is  that 
he  was  the  infinite  God  incarnate, — ^not  incarnate  for  the  purpose  of 
expiating  human  sin  and  purchasing  a  ransom  for  the  lost  by  vicarious 
sufferings,  but  for  the  sake  of  suppressing  the  rampant  power  of  the 
hells,  weakening  the  influx  of  tho  iniemal  spirits,  setting  an  example 
to  men,  and  revealing  many  important  truths.  The  advantage  of  the 
Christian  over  the  pagan  is  that  the  former  is  enlightened  by  the  celestisl 
knowledge  contained  in  the  Bible^  and  animated  by  the  affecting  motives 
presented  in  the  drama  of  the  Divine  incarnation.  Th^re  is  no  pro- 
bation after  this  life.  Just  as  one  is  on  leaving  the  earth  he  goes  into 
the  spiritual  world.    There  his  ruling  affection  determines  his  destiny, 

n  philo  the  Jfw  cays,  (vol.  1.  p.  277,  ed.  Mangey.)  '*Ood  to  the  FsUmt  «f  the  vorid :  th*  world  to 
theteCfaoror  ttaa«,  btffetting  it  by  ito  own  ttoCton :  tloM,  tlitiHm,  hol<to  tha  ptooe  of  gruvtohUA  to 
Ood.**  But  tba  world  to  only  one  mearare  of  time ;  another,  and  a  mora  important  one,  is  the  tn- 
»-ard  •ncccsifkm  of  the  spirit's  states  of  oonscioosnese.  Between  Philo  and  Swedenborg,  it  may  be 
remarked  tiere,  there  are  many  remarkable  correspondenoes  both  of  thought  and  Unsmigeu  Vor 
cxompto^  Fbllo  nj^  (toL  I.  p.  4M»)  **  Man  to  a  imaU  kmmoe,  the  kosmot  to  a  graad  man." 
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and  that  affection  can  never  be  extirpated  or  changed  to  all  etemitj. 
After  death,  evil  life  cannot  in  any  manner  or  degree  be  altered  to  good 
life,  nor  infernal  love  be  transmuted  to  angelic  love,  inasmuch  as  every 
ppirit  from  head  to  foot  is  in  quality  such  as  his  love  is,  and  thence  such 
as  his  life  is,  so  that  to  transmute  this  life  into  the  opposite  is  altogether 
to  destroy  the  spirit.  It  were  easier,  says  Swedenborg,  to  change  a  night- 
bird  into  a  dove,  an  owl  into  a  bird  of  paradise,  than  to  change  a  subject 
of  hell  into  a  subject  of  heaven  after  the  line  of  death  has  been  crossed. 
But  why  the  crossing  of  that  line  should  make  such  an  infinite  diffbrence 
he  does  not  explain ;  nor  does  he  prove  it  as  a  fact. 

The  moral  reason  and  charitable  heart  of  Swedenborg  vehemently 
revolted  from  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  of  predestination  and  vicarious 
atonement,  and  the  group  of  thoughts  that  cluster  around  them.  He 
always  protests  against  these  dogmas,  refutes  them  with  varied  power 
and  consistency ;  and  the  leading  principles  of  his  own  system  are  credit- 
able to  human  nature,  and  attribute  no  unworthiness  to  the  character 
of  God.  A  debt  of  eternal  gratitude  is  due  to  Swedenborg  that  his  influ- 
ence, certainly  destined  to  be  powerful  and  lasting,  is  so  clearly  calcu- 
lated to  advance  the  interests  at  once  of  philosophic  intelligence,  social 
Ikffection,  and  true  piety.  The  superiorities  of  his  view  of  the  future 
life  over  those  which  it  seeks  to  supplant  are  weighty  and  numerous. 
The  following  may  be  reckoned  among  the  most  prominent. 

First,  without  predicating  of  God  any  aggravated  severity  or  casting 
the  faintest  shadow  on  his  benevolence,  it  gives  us  the  most  appalling 
Realization  of  the  horribleness  of  sin  and  of  its  consequences.  God  is 
commonly  represented — ^in  effect,  at  least — as  flaming  with  anger  against 
sinners,  and  forcibly  flinging  them  into  the  unappeasable  iury  of  Tophet, 
where  his  infinite  vengeance  may  forever  satiate  itself  on  them.  But, 
Swedenborg  says,  God  is  incapable  of  hatred  or  wrath :  he  casts  no  one 
into  hell ;  but  the  wicked  go  where  they  belong  by  their  own  election, 
from  the  inherent  fitness  and  preference  of  their  ruling  love.  The  evil 
man  desires  to  be  in  hell  because  there  he  finds  his  food,  employment, 
and  home ;  in  heaven  he  would  suffer  unutterable  agonies  from  every 
circumstance.  The  wicked  go  into  hell  by  the  necessary  and  benignant 
love  of  God,  not  by  his  indignation ;  and  their  retributions  are  in  their 
own  characters,  not  in  their  prison-house.  This  does  not  flout  and 
trample  all  magnanimity,  nor  shock  the  heart  of  piety ;  and  yet,  showing 
us  men  compelled  to  prefer  wallowing  in  the  filth  and  iniquities  of  hell, 
dinging  to  the  very  evils  whose  pangs  transfix  them,  it  gives  us  the 
direst  of  all  the  impressions  of  sin,  and  beneath  the  lowest  deep  of 
the  popular  hell  opens  to  our  shuddering  conceptions  a  deep  of  loath- 
someness immeasurably  lower  still. 

Secondly,  the  Swedenborgian  doctrine  of  the  conditions  of  salvation 
or  reprobation,  when  compared  with  the  popular  doctrine,  is  marked  by 
striking  depth  of  insight,  justice,  and  lib^nality.  Every  man  is  free. 
Every  man  has  power  to  receive  the  influx  of  truth  and  good  from  the 
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Lord  and  convert  it  to  its  blessed  and  saving  uses, — ^piety  towards  God, 
good  will  towards  the  neighbor,  and  all  kinds  of  right  works.  Who 
does  this,  no  matter  in  what  land  or  age  he  lives,  becomes  an  heir  of 
heaven.  Who  perverts  those  Divine  gifts  to  selfishness  and  unrighteous 
deeds  becomes  a  sulject  of  hell.  No  mere  opinion,  no  mere  profession, 
no  mere  ritual  services,  no  mere  external  obedience, — not  all  these  things 
together ,—can  save  a  man,  nor  their  absence  condemn  him ;  but  the  con- 
trolling motive  of  his  life,  the  central  and  ruling  love  which  constitutes 
the  Bubstanoe  of  his  being, — this  decides  every  man's  doom.  The  view 
is  simple,  reasonable,  just,  necessary.  And  so  is  the  doctrine  of  degrees 
accompanying  it ;  namely,  that  there  are  in  heaven  different  grades  and 
qualitiea  of  exaltation  and  delight,  and  in  hell  of  degradation  and  woe, 
for  different  men  according  to  their  capacities  and  deserts.  A  pro- 
foundly ethical  character  pervades  the  scheme,  and  the  great  stamp  of 
law  is  over  it  all. 

Thirdly,  a  manifest  advantage  of  Swedenborg's  doctrine  over  the 
popular  doctrine  is  the  intimate  connection  it  establishes  between  the 
present  and  the  future,  the  visible  and  the  invisible,  God  and  man. 
Heaven  and  hell  are  not  distant  localities,  entrance  into  which  is  to  be 
won  or  avoided  by  moral  artifices  or  sacramental  subterfuges,  but  they 
are  states  of  being  depending  on  personal  goodness  or  evil.  God  is  not 
throned  at  the  heart  or  on  the  apex  of  the  universe,  where  at  some 
remote  epoch  we  hope  to  go  and  see  him,  but  he  is  the  Life  feeding  our 
lives  freshly  every  instant.  The  spiritual  world,  with  all  its  hosts,  sustains 
and  arches,  fills  and  envelops  us.  Death  is  the  dropping  of  the  outer 
body,  the  lifting  of  an  opaque  veil,  and  we  are  among  the  spirits,  un- 
changed, as  we  were  before.  Judgment  is  not  a  tribunal  dawning  on  the 
close  of  the  world's  weary  centuries,  but  the  momentary  assimilation  of 
a  celestial  or  an  infernal  love  leading  to  states  and  acts,  rewards  and  re- 
tributions, corresponding.  Before  this  view  the  dead  universe  becomes 
a  live  transparency  overwritten  with  the  will,  tremulous  with  the  breath, 
and  irradiate  with  the  illumination  of  God. 

We  cannot  but  regret  that  the  Swedenborgian  view  of  the  future  life 
should  be  burdened  and  darkened  with  the  terrible  error  of  the  dogma 
of  eternal  damnation,  spreading  over  the  state  of  all  the  subjects  of  the 
hells  the  pall  of  immitigable  hopelessness,  denying  that  they  can  ever 
make  the  slightest  ameliorating  progress.  We  have  never  been  able  to 
see  force  enough  in  any  of  the  arguments  or  assertions  advanced  in 
support  of  this  tremendous  horror  to  warrant  the  least  hesitation  in 
rejecting  it.  For  ourselves,  we  must  regard  it  as  incredible,  and  think 
that  God  cannot  permit  it.  Instruction,  reformation,  progress,  are  the 
final  aims  of  punishment.  Aspiration  is  the  concomitant  of  conscious- 
ness, and  the  authentic  voice  of  God.  Surely,  sooner  or  later,  in  the 
boonful  eternities  of  being,  every  creature  capable  of  intelligence,  allied 
to  the  moral  law,  drawing  life  from  the  Infinite,  must  begin  to  travel  the 
ascending  path  of  virtue  and  blessedness,  and  never  retrograde  again. 
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Neither  can  we  admit  in  general  the  claim  made  by  Swedenborg  and 
by  his  disciples  that  the  way  in  which  he  arrived  at  his  system  of  theo- 
logy elevates  it  to  the  rank  of  a  Divine  revelation.  It  is  asserted  that  God 
opened  his  interior  vision,  so  that  he  saw  what  had  hitherto  been  con- 
cealed from  the  eyes  of  men  in  the  flesh, — ^namely,  the  inhabitants,  laws, 
contents,  and  experiences  of  the  spiritual  world, — and  thus  that  his  state- 
ments are  not  speculations  or  arguments,  but  records  of  unerring  know- 
ledge, his  descriptions  not  fanciful  pictures  of  the  imagination,  but  literal 
transcripts  of  the  truth  he  saw.  This,  in  view  of  the  great  range  of  known 
experience,  is  not  intrinsically  probable,  and  we  have  seen  no  proof  of 
it.  Judging  from  what  we  know  of  psychological  and  religions  history, 
it  is  far  more  likely  that  a  man  should  confound  his  intangible  reveries 
with  solid  fact  than  that  ho  should  be  inspired  by  God  to  reveal  a  world 
of  mysterious  truths.  Furthermore,  while  we  are  impressed  with  the 
reasonableness,  probability,  and  consistency  of  most  of  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  Swedenborg's  exposition  of  the  future  life,  we  cannot  but  shrink 
from  many  of  the  details  and  forms  in  which  he  carries  them  out.  Not- 
withstanding the  earnest  avowals  of  able  disciples  of  his  school  that  all 
his  details  are  strictly  necessitated  by  his  premises,  and  that  all  his  premises 
are  laws  of  truth,  we  are  compelled  to  regard  a  great  many  of  his  assertions 
as  purely  arbitrary  and  a  great  many  of  his  descriptions  as  purely  fanciful. 
But,  denying  that  his  scheme  of  eschatology  is  a  scientifio  representation 
of  the  reality,  and  looking  at  it  as  a  poetic  structure  reared  by  co-working 
knowledge  and  imagination  on  the  ground  of  reason,  nature,  and  mo- 
rality,— ^whose  foundation- walls,  columns,  and  grand  outlines  are  truth, 
while  many  of  its  details,  ornaments,  and  images  are  fancy, — it  must  be 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  wonderful  examples  of  creative 
power  extant  in  the  literature  of  the  world.  No  one  who  has  mastered 
it  with  appreciative  mind  will  question  this.  There  are,  expressed  and 
latent,  in  the  totality  of  Swedenborg's  accounts  of  hell  and  heaven,  more 
variety  of  imagery,  power  of  moral  truth  and  appeal,  exhibition  of 
dramatic  justice,  transcendent  delights  of  holiness  and  love,  curdling 
terrors  of  evil  and  woe,  strength  of  philosophical  grasp,  and  sublimity 
of  emblematic  conception,  than  are  to  be  found  in  Dante's  earth-renowned 
poem.  We  say  this  of  the  substance  of  his  ideas,  not  of  the  shape  and 
clothing  in  which  they  are  represented.  Swedenborg  was  no  poet  in  lan- 
guage and  form,  only  in  conception. 

Take  this  picture.  In  the  topmost  height  of  the  celestial  world  the 
Lord  appears  as  a  sun,  and  all  the  infinite  multitudes  of  angels,  swarm^ 
ing  up  through  the  innumerable  heavens,  wherever  they  are,  continually 
turn  their  faces  towards  him  in  love  and  joy.  But  at  the  bottom  of  the 
infernal  world  is  a  vast  ball  of  blackness,  towards  which  all  the  hosts  of 
demons,  crowding  down  through  the  successive  hells,  forever  turn  their 
eager  faces  away  from  God.  Or  consider  this.  Every  thing  consists  of  a 
great  number  of  perfect  leasts  like  itself:  every  heart  is  an  aggregation 
of  little  hearts,  every  lung  an  aggregation  of  little  lungs,  every  eye  an 
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aggregation  of  little  eyca.  Following  out  the  principle,  every  society  in 
the  spiritual  world  is  a  group  of  spirits  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  roan, 
every  heaven  is  a  gigantic  man  composed  of  an  immense  number  of  in-> 
dividuals,  and  all  the  heavens  together  constitute  one  Grand  Man, — a 
countless  number  of  the  most  intelligent  angels  forming  the  head,  a  stu* 
l>endous  organization  of  the  most  affectionate  making  the  heart,  the 
most  humble  going  to  the  feet,  the  most  useful  attracted  to  the  hands, 
and  so  on  through  every  part. 

With  exceptions,  then,  we  regard  Swedenborg's  doctrine  of  the  ftiture 
life  as  a  free  poetic  presentment,  not  as  a  severe  scientific  statement, — 
of  views  true  in  moral  principle,  not  of  facts  real  in  literal  detail.  His 
imagination  and  sentiment  are  mathematical  and  ethical  instead  of 
aesthetic  and  passionate.  Milk  seems  to  run  in  his  veins  instead  of 
blood,  but  he  is  of  truthfulness  and  charity  all  compact.  We  think  it 
most  probable  that  the  secret  of  his  supposed  inspiration  was  the  abnor- 
mal frequent  or  chronic  turning  of  his  mind  into  what  is  called  the 
ecstatic  or  clairvoyant  state.  This  condition  being  spontaneously  in- 
duced, while  he  yet,  in  some  unexplained  manner,  retained  conscious  pos- 
session and  control  of  his  usual  faculties,  he  treated  his  subjective  con- 
ceptions as  objective  realities,  believed  his  interior  contemplations  were 
accurate  visions  of  facts,  and  took  the  strange  procession  of  systematic 
reveries  through  his  teeming  brain  for  a  scenic  revelation  of  the  exhaust* 
ive  mysteries  of  heaven  and  hell. 

<<Kacli  wondroua  smm  f»^M  th«  troth  it  Kmgfat, 
And  inspiration  flash'd  from  what  was  thought.^ 

This  hypothesis,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  comprehensiveness  of  his 
mind,  the  vastness  of  his  learning,  the  integral  correctness  of  his  con*^ 
science,  and  his  disciplined  habits  of  thought,  will  go  far  towards  explain*- ' 
ing  the  unparalleled  phenomenon  of  his  theological  works ;  and,  though 
it  leaves  many  things  unaccounted  for,  it  seems  to  us  more  credible  than 
any  other  which  has  yet  been  suggested. 

The  last  of  the  three  prominent  phenomena  which — as  befbre  said — 
followed  the  Protestant  Reformation  was  rationalism, — an  attempt  to  try 
all  religious  questions  at  the  tribunal  of  reason  and  by  the  tests  of  con- 
science. The  great  movement  led  by  Luther  was  but  one  element  in  a 
numerous  train  of  influences  and  events  all  yielding  their  different  con- 
tributions to  that  resolute  rationalistic  tendency  which  afterwards  broke 
out  so  powerfully  in  England,  France,  and  Germany,  and,  spreading 
thence  into  every  country  in  Christendom,  has  been,  in  secret  and  in 
public,  with  slow,  sure  steps,  irresistibl}'  advancing  ever  since.  In  the 
history  of  scholasticism  there  were  three  distinct  epochs.  The  first 
I)eriod  was  characteri2ed  by  the  servile  submission  and  conformity  of 
philosophy  to  the  theology  dictated  by  the  Church.  The  second  period 
was  marked  by  the  formal  alliance  and  attempted  reconciliation  of  phi- 
losophy and  theology.    The  third  period  saw  an  ever-increasing  jealousy 
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and  separation  between  the  philosophers  and  the  theologians.^'  Many 
an  adventurous  thinker  pushed  his  speculations  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
established  theology,  and  deliberately  dissented  from  the  orthodox 
standards  in  his  conclusions.  Perhaps  Abelard,  who  openly  strove  to 
put  all  the  Church-dogmas  in  forms  acceptable  to  philosophy,  and  who 
did  not  hesitate  to  reject  in  many  instances  what  seemed  to  him  un- 
reasonable, deserves  to  be  called  the  father  of  rationalism.  The  works 
of  Des  Cartes,  Leibnitz,  Wolf,  Kant's  "  Religion  within  the  Bounds  of 
Pure  Keason,"  together  with  the  influence  and  the  writings  of  many- 
other  eminent  philosophers,  gradually  gave  momentum  to  the  impulse 
and  popularity  to  the  habits  of  free  thought  and  criticism  even  in  the 
realm  of  theology.  The  dogmatic  scheme  of  the  dominant  Church  was 
firmly  seized,  many  errors  shaken  out  to  the  light  and  exposed,  and 
many  long-received  opinions  questioned  and  flung  into  doubt."  The 
authenticity  of  many  of  the  popular  doctrines  regarding  the  future  life 
could  not  fail  to  be  denied  as  soon  as  it  was  attempted — as  was  extensively- 
done  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century — to  demonstrate  them 
by  mathematical  methods,  with  all  the  array  of  axioms,  theorems,  lem- 
mas, doubts,  and  solutions.  Flugge  has  historically  illustrated  the  em- 
ployment of  this  method  at  considerable  length.^* 

The  essence  of  rationalism  is  the  affirmation  that  neither  the  Fathers, 
nor  the  Church,  nor  the  Scriptures,  nor  aU  of  them  together,  can  right- 
fully establish  any  proposition  opposed  to  the  logic  of  sound  philosophy, 
the  principles  of  reason,  and  the  evident  truth  of  nature.  Around  this 
thesis  the  battle  has  been  fought  and  the  victory  won ;  and  it  will  stand 
with  spreading  favor  as  long  as  there  are  unenslaved  and  cultivated  minds 
in  the  world.  This  position  is,  in  logical  necessity,  and  as  a  general  thing 
in  fact,  that  of  the  large  though  loosely-cohering  body  of  believers  known 
■  as  "  Liberal  Christians ;''  and  it  is  tacitly  held  by  still  larger  and  ever- 
growing numbers  nominally  connected  with  sects  that  officially  eschew 
it  with  horror.  The  result  of  the  studies  and  discussions  associated  with 
this  principle,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  subject  before  us,  has  been  the 
rejection  of  the  following  popular  doctrines: — the  plenary  inspiration  of 
the  Scriptures  as  an  ultimate  authority  in  matters  of  belief;  uncondi- 
tional predestination;  the  satisfaction-theory  of  the  vicarious  atone- 
ment; the  visible  second  coming  of  Christ,  in  person,  to  bum  up  the 
world  and  to  hold  a  general  judgment;  the  intermediate  state  of  souls: 
the  resurrection  of  the  body;  a  local  hell  of  material  fire  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth ;  the  eternal  damnation  of  the  wicked.    These  old  dogmas," 


19  CbasiD,  Hist  Mod.  Phil.,  lect.  ix. 

i:  StAUdlin,  G«flcbichte  des  Bationalismuju    Saiotes,  Histoire  Critique  da  Ratioitfliime  en  AUe- 
niiiLnLei  Eng.  trniui.  by  Dr.  Beard. 

H  Or«chichte  dee  Glanbens  an  Unsterblichkeit,  u.  s.  £,  th.  iii.  abth.  li.  ae.  281-289. 
!■  Tiioy  are  defended  in  all  their  literal  fgnmnfta  in  the  two  fidlowing  works,  both  recent  |>ablfca- 
'.mi.    The  Wortd  to  Gome;  by  the  Ber.  James  Oochrane.    Dsr  Tod,  das  Todtenraieh,  vnd  der  Zn- 
and  der  abgeechiedeoen  Seelen ;  von  P.  A.  May  wahlen. 
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scarcely  changed,  still  remain  in  the  stereotyped  creeds  of  all  the  pro^ 
minent  denominations;  but  they  slumber  there  to  an  astonishing  ex^ 
tent  unrealised,  unnoticed,  un  thought  of,  by  the  great  multitude  of  com- 
mon believers,  while  every  consciously  rational  investigator  vehemently 
repudiates  them.  To  every  candid  mind  that  has  really  studied  their 
nature  and  proofe  their  absurdity  is  now  transparent  on  all  the  grounda 
alike  of  history,  metaphysics,  morals,  and  science. 

The  changes  of  the  popular  Christian  belief  in  regard  to  three  salient 
I^oinCs  have  been  especially  striking.  First,  respecting  the  immediate 
fate  of  the  dead, — an  intermediate  state.  The  predominant  Jewish  doc- 
trine was  that  all  souls  went  indiscriminately  into  a  sombre  under-world, 
where  they  awaited  a  resurrection.  The  earliest  Christian  view  preva- 
lent was  the  same,  with  the  exception  that  it  divided  that  place  of  de- 
parted spirits  into  two  parts, — a  painful  for  the  bad,  a  pleasant  for  the 
good.  The  next  <^inion  that  prevailed — the  Roman  Catholic— was  the 
»^me  as  the  foregoing,  with  two  exceptions:  it  established  a  purgatory 
in  addition  to  the  previous  paradise  and  hell,  and  it  opened  heaven  itself 
for  the  immediate  entrance  of  a  few  spotless  souls.  Pope  John  XXII., 
as  Gieseler  shows,  was  accused  c^  heresy  by  the  theological  doctors  of 
Paris  because  he  declared  that  no  soul  could  enter  heaven  and  ex\joy  the 
beatific  vision  until  after  the  resurrection.  Pope  Benedict  XII.  drew  up 
s  list  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  heretical  opinions  held  by  the  Ar- 
menian Christians.  One  of  these  notions  was  that  the  souls  of  all  de- 
ceased adults  wander  in  the  air  until  the  Bay  of  Judgment,  neither  hell, 
paradise,  nor  heaven  being  open  to  them  until  after  that  day.  Thomaa 
Aquinas  says,  "  Each  soul  at  death  immediately  flies  to  its  appointed  i^ace, 
whether  in  hell  or  in  heaven,  being  without  the  body  until  the  resurrec- 
tion, with  it  afterwards.''^*  Then  came  the  dogma  of  the  orthodox  Pro- 
testants, slightly  varying  in  the  different  sects,  but  generally  agreeing  that 
at  death  all  redeemed  souls  pass  instantly  to  heaven  and  all  unredeemed 
souls  to  hell."  The  principal  variation  from  this  among  believers  within 
the  Protestant  fellowship  has  been  the  notion  that  the  souls  of  all  men 
die  or  sleep  with  the  body  until  the  Day  of  Judgment, — a  notion  which 
peeps  out  here  and  there  in  superstitious  spots  along  the  pages  of  eccle- 
iiiastical  history,  and  which  has  found  now  and  then  an  advocate  during 
the  last  century  and  a  half.  The  Council  of  Elvin,  in  Spain^  forbade 
the  lighting  of  tapers  in  churchyards,  lest  it  should  disturb  the  souls 
of  the  deceased  buried  there.  At  this  day,  in  prayers  and  addresses  at 
funerals,  no  phrases  are  more  common  than  those  alluding  to  death  as  a 
sleep,  and  implying  that  the  departed  one  is  to  slumber  peacefully  in  his 
grave  until  the  resurrection.  And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  same 
persons  contrary  ideas  are  frequently  expressed.    The  truth  is,  the  sub- 

M  Samma  lU.  tn  Soppl.  69. 2. 

u  ConfiBMion  of  Faith  of  tho  Ghuch  of  Sootland,  ch.  xxxil.  Calvin,  Institutes,  UU  iU.  cap.  xzr.; 
aad  hi*  PiqrchopaDnychia.  Qaenstcdt  alto  affirms  it.  Likewise  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  West- 
ttiaster  DiTines,  art.  xxxiL,  saTs, "  Souls  neither  die  nor  sleep,  bnt  go  immediateljr  to  heaven  or  heUJ* 
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ject^  owing  to  the  contradictions  between  their  creed  and  their  reason, 
is  left  by  most  persons  in  hopeless  confusion  and  uncertainty.  They 
have  no  determinately  reconciled  and  conscious  views  of  their  own. 
Rationalism  sweeps  away  all  the  foregoing  incongruous  medley  at  once, 
denying  that  we  know  any  thing  about  the  precise  localities  of  heaven 
and  hell,  or  the  destined  order  of  events  in  the  hidden  future  of  separate 
souls ;  affirming  that  all  we  should  dare  to  say  is  simply  that  the  souLs 
whether  of  good  or  of  bad  men,  on  leaving  the  body,  go  at  once  into  a 
spiritual  state  of  being,  where  they  will  live  immortally,  as  God  decrees, 
never  returning  to  be  reinvested  with  the  vanished  charnel-houses  of 
clay  they  once  inhabited. 

Secondly,  the  thought  that  Christ  after  his  death  descended  into  the 
under- world  to  ransom  mankind,  or  a  part  of  mankind,  from  the  doom 
there,  is  in  the  foundation  of  the  apostolic  theology.  It  was  a  central 
element  in  the  belief  of  the  Fathers,  and  of  the  Church  for  fourteen 
hundred  years.  None  of  the  prominent  Protestant  reformers  thought 
of  denying  it.  Calvin  lays  great  stress  on  it.'*  ^pinus  and  others,  at 
Hamburg,  maintained  that  Christ's  descent  was  a  part  of  his  humilia- 
tion, and  that  in  it  he  suffered  unutterable  pains  for  us.  On  the  other 
hand,  Melancthon  and  the  Wittenbergers  held  that  the  descent  was  a 
part  of  Christ's  triumph,  since  by  it  he  won  a  glorious  victory  over  the 
powers  of  hell.'*  But  gradually  the  importance  and  the  redeeming 
effects  attached  to  Christ's  descent  into  hell  were  transferred  to  his  death  mt 
the  eroee.  Slowly  the  primitive  dogma  dwindled  away,  and  finally  sunk 
out  of  sight,  through  an  ever-encroaching  disbelief  in  the  physical  con- 
ditions on  which  it  rested  and  in  the  pictorial  environments  by  which  it 
was  recommended.  And  now  it  is  scarcely  ever  heard  of,  save  when 
brought  out  from  old  scholastic  tomes  by  some  theological  delver. 
Baumgarten-Crusius  has  learnedly  illustrated  the  important  place  long 
held  by  this  notion,  and  well  shown  its  gradual  retreat  into  the  un- 
noticed background.* 

The  other  particular  doctrine  which  we  said  had  undergone  remark- 
able change  is  in  regard  to  the  number  of  the  saved.  A  blessed  im- 
provement has  come  over  the  popular  Christian  feeling  and  teaching  in 
respect  to  this  momentous  subject.  The  Jews  excluded  from  salvation 
all  but  their  own  strict  ritualists.  The  apostles,  it  is  true,  excluded  none 
but  the  stubbornly  wicked.  But  the  majority  of  the  Fathers  virtually 
allowed  the  possibility  of  salvation  to  few  indeed.  Chrysostom  doubted 
if  out  of  the  hundred  thousand  souls  constituting  the  Christian  popula- 
tion of  Antioch  in  his  day  one  hundred  would  be  saved  \*^  And  when 
we  read,  with  shuddering  soul,  the  calculations  of  Cornelius  k  Lapide,  or 
the  celebrated  sermon  of  ^assillon  on  the  "Small  Number  of  the  Saved," 

n  Tnttltvtos,  lib.  IL  cap.  10,  wcti.  IS,  10. 

»  Ledderhote,  Life  of  Melancthon,  Eng.  trans,  by  Krotel,  eh.  txx. 

*>  Cbmpendinm  der  ChHRtliche  Dogmenseschlchte,  thL  IL  Beets.  100-100. 

^  In  Acta  Apottoloram,  homfl.  xxir. 
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we  are  compelled  to  confess  that  they  fairly  represent  the  almost  uni- 
▼ersal  sentiment  and  conviotion  of  Christendom  for  more  than  seventeen 
liandred  years.  A  quarto  volume  published  in  London  in  1680,  by  Du 
Moulin,  called  "Moral  Reflections  upon  the  Number  of  the  Elect/' 
affirmed  that  not  one  in  a  million,  from  Adam  down  to  our  times,  shall 
be  saved.  A  flaming  execration  blasted  the  whole  heathen  world,^ 
and  a  metaphysical  quibble  doomed  ninety-nine  of  every  hundred 
in  Christian  lands.  Ck>llect  the  whole  relevant  theological  literature 
of  the  Christian  ages,  from  the  birth  of  TertuUian  to  the  death  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  strike  the  average  pitch  of  its  doctrinal  temper, 
and  you  will  get  this  result : — that  in  the  field  of  human  souls  Satan  u 
the  harvester,  God  the  gleaner;  hell  receives  the  whole  vintage  in  i;.> 
wine-press  of  damnation,  heaven  obtains  only  a  few  straggling  clusteis 
plucked  for  salvation.  The  crowded  wains  roll  staggering  into  the  iron 
doorways  of  Satan's  fire-€md-brimstone  bams ;  the  redeemed  vestiges  of 
the  world-crop  of  men  are  easily  borne  to  heaven  in  the  arms  of  a  few 
weeping  angels.  How  different  is  the  prevailing  tone  of  preaching  and 
belief  now !  What  a  cheerful  ascent  of  views  from  the  mournful  passage 
of  the  dead  over  the  river  of  oblivion  fancied  by  the  Greeks,  or  the  ex- 
cruciating passage  of  the  river  of  fire  painted  by  the  Catholics,  to  the 
happy  passage  of  the  river  of  balm,  healing  every  weary  bniise  and  sor- 
row, promised  by  the  Universalists !  It  is  true,  the  old  harsh  exolusive- 
ness  is  still  organically  imbedded  in  the  established  creeds,  all  of  which 
deny  the  possibility  of  salvation  beyond  the  little  circle  who  vitally 
appropriate  the  vicarious  atonement  of  Christ ;  but  then  this  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  dead  letter  in  the  creeds.  In  the  hearts  and  in  the  candid 
confessions  of  all  but  one  in  a  thousand  it  is  discredited  and  sincerely 
repelled  as  an  abomination  to  human  nature,  a  reflection  against  God,  an 
outrage  upon  the  substance  of  ethics.  Remorseless  bigots  may  gloat  and 
exult  over  the  thought  that  those  who  reject  their  dogmas  shall  be  thrust 
mto  the  roaring  fire-gorges  of  hell ;  but  a  better  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  the 
age  we  live  in  ;  and,  doubtless,  a  vast  majority  of  the  men  we  daily  meet 
really  believe  that  all  who  try  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  according  to 
their  light  and  circumstances,  to  do  what  is  right,  in  the  love  of  God  and 
man,  shall  be  saved.  In  that  moving  scene  of  the  great  dramatist  where 
the  burial  of  the  innocent  and  hapless  Ophelia  is  represented,  and 
Laertes  vainly  seeks  to  win  from  the  Church-official  the  full  funeral-rites 
of  religion  over  her  grave,  the  priest  may  stand  for  the  false  and  cruel 
ritual  spirit,  the  brother  for  the  just  and  native  sentiment  of  the  human 
heart.    Says  the  priest, — 

**We  0hoQldprQ/biw  the  •errlee  of  the  dead 
To  ling  a  requiem  and  each  net  to  her 
Ai  to  peeeepeited  aoola." 


•  aiRM,T;dMr  die  Nene  Uelnnng  tod  der  Sdigkelt  der  angeUich  guten  uod  redUehen  Bedea  untrr 
Joden,  Betden,  nod  TUrken  dnroh  Chrfatam,  ohne  daie  tie  an  ihn  glaubon. 
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And  Laertes  replies, — 

"  iMj  ber  in  the  Mith ; 
And  from  her  fiilr  «od  itnpollat«d  fleeh 
Shall  Tiolots  spring.    I  tell  thee,  churlish  prieet, 
A  minlatering  angel  ahall  my  eister  be 
When  thou  lieet  howling.** 

Indeed,  who  that  has  a  heart  in  his  bosom  would  not  be  ashamed  not  to 
sympathize  with  the  gentle-hearted  Bums  when  he  expresses  even  to  the 
devil  himself  the  quaint  and  kindly  wish, — 

"Oh  wad  ye  tak'  a  thought  and  mend  I" 

The  creeds  and  the  priests,  in  congenial  alliance  with  many  evil  things, 
may  strive  to  counteract  this  progressive  self-emancipation  from  cruel 
falsehoods  and  superstitions,  but  in  vain.  The  terms  of  salvation  are 
seen  lying  in  the  righteous  will  of  a  gracious  God,  not  in  the  heartless 
caprice  of  a  priesthood  nor  in  the  iron  gripe  of  a  set  of  dogmas.  The 
old  priestly  monopoly  over  the  way  to  heaven  has  been  taken  off  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  enlightened  present,  and,  for  all  who  have  unfettered 
feet  to  walk  with,  the  passage  to  God  is  now  across  a  free  bridge.  The 
ancient  exactors  may  still  sit  in  their  toll-house  creeds  and  confessionals : 
but  their  authority  is  gone,  and  the  virtuous  traveller,  stepping  from  the 
ground  of  time  upon  the  planks  that  lead  over  into  eternity,  smiles  as  he 
passes  scot-free  by  their  former  taxing  terrors.  The  reign  of  sacrament- 
alists  and  dogmatists  rapidly  declines.  Reason,  common  sentiment,  tlie 
liberal  air,  the  best  and  strongest  tendencies  of  the  people,  are  against 
them  to-day,  and  will  be  more  against  them  in  every  coming  day.  Every 
successive  explosion  of  the  Second-Adventist  fanaticism  will  leave  less 
of  that  element  behind.  Its  rage  in  America,  under  the  auspices  of 
Miller,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  was  tame  and  feeble  when  compared 
with  the  terror  awakened  in  Europe  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  Stofler*s 
prediction  of  an  approaching  comet.**  Every  new  discovery  of  the  har- 
monies of  science,  and  of  the  perfections  of  nature,  and  of  the  develop- 
ments of  the  linear  logic  of  God  consistently  unfolding  in  implicated 
sequences  of  peaceful  order  unperturbed  by  shocks  of  failure  and 
epochs  of  remedy,  will  increase  and  popularize  an  intelligent  faith  in  the 
original  ordination  and  the  intended  permanence  of  the  present  consti- 
tution of  things.  Finally  men  will  cease  to  be  looking  up  to  see  the 
blue  dome  cleave  open  for  the  descent  of  angelic  squadrons  headed  by 
the  majestic  Son  of  God,  the  angry  breath  of  his  mouth  consuming  tlie 
world,— cease  to  expect  salvation  by  any  other  method  than  that  of  ear- 
nest and  devout  truthfulness,  love,  good  works,  and  pious  submissiveness 
to  God,— cease  to  fancy  that  their  souls,  after  waiting  through  the  long 
sleep  or  separation  of  death,  will  return  and  take  on  their  old  bodies 
again.  Recognising  the  Divine  plan  for  training  souls  in  this  lower  and 
transient  state  for  a  higher  and  immortal  state,  they  will  endeavor,  in 

n  Bayle^  Ilistorical  IHctloiiftry,  art.  Stofler,  note  & 
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DAtural  piety  and  mutual  love,  while  they  live,  to  exhaust  the  genuine 
uses  of  the  world  that  now  is,  and  thus  prepare  themselves  to  enter  with 
happiest  auspices,  when  they  die,  the  world  prepared  for  them  beyond 
the  dim  reaching  of  these  mortal  shores. 

These  cheerful  prophecies  must  be  verified  in  the  natural  course  of 
things.  The  rapid  spread  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  taught  by  the 
**  Spirit-rappers"  is  a  remarkable  revelation  of  the  great  extent  to  which 
the  minds  of  the  common  people  have  at  last  become  free  from  the  long 
domination  of  the  ecclesiastical  dogmas  on  that  subject.  The  leading 
representatives  of  the  "  Spiritualists''  affirm,  with  much  unanimity,  the 
most  comforting  conclusions  as  to  the  condition  of  the  departed.  They 
exclude  all  wrath  and  favoritism  from  the  disposition  of  the  Deity.  They 
have  little — in  fact,  they  often  have  nothing  whatever — to  ,say  of  hell. 
They  emphatically  repudiate  the  ordinarily-taught  terms  of  salvation, 
and  deny  the  doctrine  of  hopeless  reprobation.  All  death  is  beautiful 
and  progressive.  *'  Every  form  and  thing  is  constantly  growing  lovelier 
and  every  sphere  purer."  The  abode  of  each  soul  in  the  future  state  is 
determined,  not  by  decrees  or  dogmas  or  forms  of  any  kind,  but  by  qua- 
lities of  character,  degrees  of  love,  purity,  and  wisdom.  There  are  seven 
ascending  spheres,  each  more  abounding  than  the  one  below  it  in  beau- 
ties, glories,  and  happiness.  "  The  first  sphere  is  the  natural ;  the  second, 
the  spiritual ;  the  third,  the  celestial ;  the  fourth,  the  supernatural ;  the 
fifth,  the  superspiritual ;  the  sixth,  the  supercelestial ;  the  seventh,  the 
Infinite  Vortex  of  Love  and  Wisdom."**  Whatever  be  thought  of  the 
pretensions  of  this  doctrine  to  be  a  Divine  revelation,  whatever  be 
tiiought  of  its  various  psychological,  cosmological,  and  theological  charac- 
teristics, its  ethics  are  those  of  natural  reason.  It  is  wholly  irreconcilable 
with  the  popular  ecclesi«astical  system  of  doctrines.  Its  epidemic  diffu- 
t^ion  until  now — ^burdened  as  it  is  with  such  nauseating  accompaniments 
of  crudity  and  absurdity,  it  reckons  its  adherents  by  millions — is  a  tre- 
mendous evidence  of  the  looseness  with  which  the  old,  cruel  dogmas  sit 
on  the  minds  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  of  their  eager  readiness 
to  welcome  more  humane  views. 

In  science  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  the  Middle  Age  are  now  generally 
discarded.  The  mention  of  them  but  provokes  a  smile  or  awakens  surprise. 
Yet,  as  compared  with  the  historic  annals  of  our  race,  it  is  but  recently 
that  the  true  order  of  the  solar  system  has  been  unveiled,  the  weight  of 
the  air  discovered,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  made  known,  the  phe- 
nomena of  insanity  intelligently  studied,  the  results  of  physiological 
chemistry  brought  to  light,  the  symmetric  domain  and  sway  of  cal- 
culable law  pushed  far  out  in  every  direction  of  nature  and  experience. 
It  use<l  to  be  supposed  that  digestion  was  effected  by  means  of  a  mechani- 
cal power  equal  to  many  tons.  Borelli  asserted  that  the  muscular  force 
of  the  heart  was  one  himdred  and  eighty  thousand  pounds.     These 
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absurd  estimates  only  disappeared  when  the  properties  of  the  gastric 
Juice  were  discerned.  The  method  in  which  we  distinguish  the  forms 
and  distances  of  ol^ects  was  not  understood  until  Berkeley  published  hU 
"  New  Theory  of  Vision."  Few  persons  are  aware  of  the  opposition  of 
bigotry,  stolidity,  and  authority  against  which  the  brilliant  advances  of 
scientific  discovery  and  mechanical  invention  and  social  improvement 
have  been  forced  to  contend,  and  in  despite  of  which  they  have  slowly 
won  their  way.  Excommunications,  dungeons,  fires,  sneers,  polite  per- 
secution, bitter  neglect,  tell  the  story,  from  the  time  the  Athenians 
banned  Anaxagoras  for  calling  the  sun  a  mass  of  fire,  to  the  day  an  Eng- 
lish mob  burned  the  warehouses  of  Arkwright  because  he  had  invented 
the  spinning-jenny.  But,  despite  all  the  hostile  energies  of  establish- 
ment, pr^'udice,  and  scorn,  the  earnest  votaries  of  philosophical  truth 
have  studied  and  toiled  with  ever-accumulating  victories,  until  now  a 
hundred  sciences  are  ripe  with  emancipating  fruits  and  perfect  freedom 
to  be  taught.  Railroads  gird  the  lands  with  ribs  of  trade,  telegraphs 
thread  the  airs  with  electric  tidings  of  events,  and  steamships  crease  the 
seas  with  channels  of  foam  and  fire.  There  is  no  longer  danger  of  any 
one  being  put  to  death,  or  even  being  excluded  from  the  "  best  society," 
for  saying  that  the  earth  moves.  An  eclipse  cannot  be  regarded  as  the 
frown  of  God  when  it  is  regularly  foretold  with  certainty.  The  measure- 
ment of  the  atmosphere  exterminated  the  wiseacre  proverb,  "  Nature 
abhors  a  vacuum,"  by  the  burlesque  addition,  "  but  only  for  the  first  thirty- 
two  feet."  The  madman  cannot  be  looked  on  as  divinely  inspired,  hifs 
words  to  be  caught  as  oracles,  or  as  possessed  by  a  devil,  to  be  chained  and 
scourged,  since  Pinel's  great  work  has  brought  insanity  within  the  range 
of  organic  disease.  When  Franklin's  kite  drew  electricity  from  the  cloud 
to  his  knuckle,  the  superstitious  theory  of  thunder  died  a  natural  death. 
The  vast  progress  effected  in  all  departments  of  physical  science 
during  the  last  four  centuries  has  not  been  made  in  any  kindred  degree 
in  the  prevailing  theology.  Most  of  the  harsh,  unreasonable  tenets  of 
the  elaborately  morbid  and  distorted  medisBval  theology  are  still  retained 
in  the  creeds  of  the  great  majority  of  Christendom.  The  causes  of  this 
difference  are  plain.  The  establishment  of  newly-discovered  truths  in 
material  science  being  less  intimately  connected  with  the  prerogatives 
of  the  ruling  classes,  less  clearly  hostile  to  the  permanence  of  their 
power,  they  have  not  offered  so  pertinacious  an  opposition  to  progress  in 
this  province :  they  have  yielded  a  much  larger  freedom  to  physicists 
than  to  moralists,  to  discoverers  of  mathematical,  chemical,  and  mechani- 
cal law  than  to  reformers  of  political  and  religious  thought.  Livy  tells 
us  that,  in  the  five  hundred  and  seventy-third  year  of  Rome,  some  oon- 
oealed  books  of  Numa  were  found,  which,  on  examination  by  the  priests, 
— ^being  thought  injurUms  to  the  eitabliaked  reKgion, — were  ordered  to  be 
burned.^    The  charge  was  not  that  they  were  ungenuine,  nor  that  their 
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contents  were  false ;  but  they  were  dangerous.  In  the  second  century, 
an  imperial  decree  forbade  the  reading  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  because 
they  contained  prophecies  of  Christ  and  doctrines  of  Christianity.  By 
an  act  of  the  English  Parliament,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  every  copy  of  the  Racovian  Catechism  (an  exposition  of  the 
Socinian  doctrine)  that  could  be  obtained  was  burned  in  the  streets. 
The  Index  Expurgatorius  for  Catholic  countries  is  still  freshly  filled 
every  year.  And  in  Protestant  countries  a  more  subtle  and  a  more 
effectual  influence  prevents,  on  the  part  of  the  miyority,  the  candid  pe- 
rusal of  all  theological  discussions  which  are  not  pitched  in  the  orthodox 
key.  Certain  dogmas  are  the  ahsorhed  thought  of  the  sects  which  defend 
them:  no  fresh  and  independent  thinking  is  to  be  expected  on  those 
subjects,  no  matter  how  purely  fictitious  these  secretions  of  the  brain  of 
the  denomination  or  of  some  ancient  leader  may  be,  no  matter  how 
glaringly  out  of  keeping  with  the  intelligence  and  liberty  which  reign  in 
other  realms  of  faith  and  feeling.  There  is  nowhere  else  in  the  world  a 
tyranny  so  pervasive  and  despotic  as  that  which  rules  in  the  department 
of  theological  opinion.  The  prevalent  slothful  and  slavish  surrender  of 
the  grand  privileges  and  duties  of  individual  thought,  independent  per- 
sonal conviction  and  action  in  religious  matters,  is  at  once  astonishing, 
pernicious,  and  disgraceful.  The  effect  of  entrenched  tradition,  priestly 
directors,  a  bigoted,  overawing,  and  persecuting  sectarianism,  is  nowhere 
else  a  hundredth  part  so  powerful  or  so  extensive. 

In  addition  to  the  bitter  determination  by  interested  persons  to  sup- 
press reforming  investigations  of  the  doctrines  which  hold  their  private 
prejudices  in  supremacy,  and  to  the  tremendous  social  prestige  of  old  esta- 
blishment, another  cause  has  been  active  to  keep  theology  stationary 
while  science  has  been  making  such  rapid  conquests.  Science  deals  with 
tangible  quantities,  theology  with  abstract  qualities.  The  cultivation  of 
the  former  yields  visible  practical  results  of  material  comfort ;  the  culti- 
vation of  the  latter  yields  only  inward  spiritual  results  of  mental  welfare. 
Accordingly,  science  has  a  thousand  resolute  votaries  where  theology 
has  one  unshackled  disciple.  At  this  moment,  a  countless  multitude, 
furnished  with  complex  apparatus,  are  ransacking  every  nook  of  nature, 
and  plucking  trophies,  and  the  world  with  honoring  attention  reads 
their  reports.  But  how  few  with  competent  preparation  and  equipment, 
with  fearless  consecration  to  truth,  unhampered,  with  fresh  free  vigor, 
are  scrutinizing  the  problems  of  theology,  enthusiastically  bent  upon 
refuting  errors  and  proving  verities !  And  what  reception  do  the  con- 
clusions of  those  few  meet  at  the  hands  of  the  public?  Surely  not 
prompt  recognition,  frank  criticism,  and  grateful  acknowledgment  or 
courteous  refutation.  No;  but  studied  exclusion  from  notice,  or  sophisti- 
cal evasions  and  insulting  vituperation.  What  a  striking  and  painful 
contrast  is  afforded  by  the  generous  encouragement  given  to  the  students 
of  science  by  the  annual  bestowment  of  rewards  by  the  scientific  socie- 
ties— such  as  the  Cuvier  Prize,  the  Royal  Medal,  the  Rumford  Medal—- 
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and  the  jealous  contempt  and  assaults  yisited  by  the  seotarian  authorities 
upon  those  earnest  students  of  theology  who  venture  to  propose  any  inno- 
vating improvement !  Suppose  there  were  annually  awarded  an  Aqumas 
Prize,  a  F6n61on  Medal,  a  Calvin  Kedal,  a  Luther  Medal,  a  Channing 
Medal,  not  to  the  one  who  should  present  the  most  ingenious  defence  of 
any  peculiar  tenet  of  one  of  those  masters,  but  to  him  who  should  offer 
the  most  valuable  fresh  contribution  to  theological  truth !  What  should 
we  think  if  the  French  Institute  offered  a  gold  medal  every  year  to  the 
astronomer  who  presented  the  ablest  essay  in  support  of  the  Ptolemaic 
system,  or  if  the  Royal  Society  voted  a  diploma  for  the  best  method  of 
casting  nativities?  Such  is  the  course  pursued  in  regard  to  dogmatic 
theology.  The  consequence  has  been  that  while  elsewhere  the  ultimate 
standard  by  which  to  try  a  doctrine  is,  What  do  the  most  competent 
judges  say  ?  What  does  unprejudiced  reason  dictate  ?  -What  does  the  great 
harmony  of  truth  require  ?  in  theology  it  is,  What  do  the  committed  priests 
say?  How  does  it  comport  with  the  old  traditions? 

We  read  in  the  Hak>ul-Yakeen  that  the  envoy  of  Herk,  Emperor  of 
ROm,  once  said  to  the  prophet,  '*You  summon  people  to  a  Paradise 
whose  extent  includes  heaven  and  earth:  where,  then,  is  hell?"  Mo> 
hammed  replied,  "When  day  oomes,  where  is  night?"  That  is  to  say, — 
according  to  the  traditionary  glosses, — as  day  and  night  are  opposite,  so 
Paradise  is  at  the  zenith  and  hell  at  the  nadir.  Yes ;  but  if  Paradise  be 
above  the  heavens,  and  hell  below  the  seventh  earth,  then  how  can  Sir&t 
be  extended  over  hell  for  people  to  pass  to  Paradise?  "We  reply,"  say 
the  authors  of  the  Hak-ul-Yakeen,  "  that  speculation  on  this  subject  is 
not  necessary,  nor  to  be  regarded.  Implicit  faith  in  what  the  prophets 
have  revealed  must  be  had ;  and  explanatory  surmises,  which  are  the 
occasion  of  Satanic  doubts,  must  not  be  indulged."^  Certainly  this  ex- 
clusion of  reason  cannot  always  be  suffered.  It  is  fast  giving  way  already. 
And  it  is  inevitable  that,  when  reason  secures  its  right  and  bears  its  right- 
ful fruits  in  moral  subjects  as  it  now  does  in  physical  subjects,  the  medi- 
»val  theology  must  be  rejected  as  mediaeval  science  has  been.  It  is  the 
common  doctrine  of  the  Church  that  Christ  now  sits  in  heaven  in  a 
human  body  of  flesh  and  blood.  Calvin  separated  the  Divine  nature  of 
Christ  from  this  human  body;  but  Luther  made  the  two  natures  in- 
separable and  attributed  ubiquity  to  the  body  in  which  they  reside,  thus 
asserting  the  omnipresence  of  a  material  human  body,  a  bulk  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds'  weight  more  or  less.  He  furiously  assailed  Zwingle's  ob- 
jection to  this  monstrous  nonsense,  as  "a  devil's  mask  and  grandchild  of 
that  old  witch,  mistress  Reason."^  The  Roman  Church  teaches,  and  her 
adherents  devoutly  believe,  that  the  house  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was 
conveyed  on  the  wings  of  angels  from  Nazareth  to  the  eastern  slope  of 
the  Apennines  above  the  Adriatic  Gulf.^  The  English  Church,  con- 
sistently interpreted,  teaches  that  there  is  no  salvation  without  baptism 

M  M orrick,  IlyAt-al-Kuloob,  note  74.  ^  UngenlMich,  DogmengeKblchte,  wet.  966,  note  S. 

*  Chrittiou  Remembnncer,  Aprfl,  1856.    A  ftiU  and  able  hJstoiy  of  the  **  Holy  House  of  Loratta** 
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hy  priests  in  the  line  of  apostolic  succession.  These  are  but  ordinary 
Bpecimens  of  teachings  still  humbly  received  by  the  mass  of  Christians. 
The  common  distrust  with  which  the  natural  operations  of  reason  are 
regarded  in  the  Church,  the  esitreme  reluctance  to  accept  the  conclusions 
of  mere  reason,  seem  to  us  discreditable  to  the  theological  leaders  who 
represent  the  current  creeds  of  the  approved  sects.  Many  an  influential 
theologian  could  learn  invaluable  lessons  from  the  great  guides  in  the 
realm  of  science.  The  folly  which  acute  learned  wise  men  will  be  guilty 
of  the  moment  they  turn  to  theological  subjects,  where  they  do  not  allow 
reason  to  act,  is  both  ludicrous  and  melancholy.  The  victim  of  lycan- 
thropy  used  to  be  burned  alive ;  he  is  now  placed  under  the  careful  treat- 
ment of  skilful  and  humane  physicians.  But  the  heretic  or  infidel  is 
0till  thought  to  be  inspired  by  the  devil, — a  fit  subject  for  discipline 
here  and  hell  hereafter.  The  light  shed  abroad  by  the  rising  spirit  of 
rational  investigation  must  gradually  dispel  the  delusions  which  lurk  in 
the  vales  of  theology,  as  it  already  has  dispelled  those  that  formerly 
haunted  the  hills  of  science.  The  spectres  which  have  so  long  terrified  a 
childish  world  will  successively  vanish  from  the  path  of  man  as  advancing 
reason,  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  truth,  utters  its  imperial  "  Avaunt  V 

Henry  More  wrote  a  book  on  the  **  Immortality  of  the  Soul,"  printed 
in  London  in  1659,  just  two  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  full  of  beauty, 
acumen,  and  power.  He  was  one  of  the  first  men  of  the  time.  Yet  he 
seriously  elaborates  an  argument  like  this: — "The  scum  and  spots  that 
lie  on  the  sun  are  as  great  an  Argument  that  there  is  no  Divinity  in  him 
as  the  dung  of  Owls  and  Sparrows  that  is  found  on  the  faces  and  shoul- 
ders of  Idols  in  Temples  are  clear  evidences  that  they  are  no  true 
Deities."^  He  also  in  good  faith  tells  a  story  like  this : — "  That  a  Woman 
with  child,  seeing  a  Butcher  divide  a  Swine's  head  with  a  Cleaver,  brought 
forth  her  Child  with  its  face  cloven  in  the  upper  jaw,  the  palate,  and 
upper  lip  to  the  very  nose.""  The  progress  marked  by  the  contrast  of  the 
scientific  spirit  of  the  present  time  with  the  ravenous  credulity  of  even 
two  centuries  back  must  continue  and  spread  into  every  province.  Some 
may  vilify  it ;  but  in  vain.  Some  may  sophisticate  against  it ;  hut  in  vain. 
Some  may  invoke  authority  and  social  persecution  to  stop  it;  but  in  vain. 
Some  may  appeal  to  the  prejudices  and  fears  of  the  timid ;  but  in  vain. 
Some  may  close  their  own  eyes,  and  hold  their  hands  before  their  neigh- 
bors' eyes,  and  attempt  to  shut  out  the  light;  but  in  vain.  It  will  go  on. 
It  is  the  interest  of  the  world  that  it  should  go  on.  It  is  the  manly  and 
the  religious  course  to  help  this  progress  with  prudence  and  reverence. 
Truth  is  the  will  of  God,  the  way  he  has  made  things  to  be  and  to  act, 
the  way  he  wishes  free  beings  to  exist  and  to  act.  He  has  ordained  the 
gradual  discovery  of  truth.  And  despite  the  struggles  of  selfish  tyranny, 
and  the  complacence  of  luxurious  ease,  and  the  terror  of  ignorant 
cowardice,  truth  will  be  more  and  more  brought  to  universal  acceptance. 

•Pnfto«^]».10.  »IMd.p.392. 
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Some  men  have  fancied  their  bodies  composed  of  butter  or  of  glass;  but 
when  compelled  to  move  out  into  the  sunlight  or  the  crowd  they  did  not 
melt  nor  break.^  Esquirol  had  a  patient  who  did  not  dare  to  bend  her 
thumb,  lest  the  world  should  come  to  an  end.  When  forced  to  bend  it, 
she  was  surprised  that  the  crack  of  doom  did  not  follow. 

The  mechanico-theatrical  character  of  the  popular  theology  is  enough 
to  reveal  its  origin  and  its  fundamental  falsity.  The  difference  between 
its  lurid  and  phantasmal  details  and  the  calm  eternal  verities  in  the 
divinely-constituted  order  of  nature  is  as  great  as  the  difference  between 
those  stars  which  one  sees  in  consequence  of  a  blow  on  the  forehead  and 
those  he  sees  by  turning  his  gaze  to  the  nightly  sky.  To  every  competent 
thinker,  the  bare  appreciation  of  such  a  passage  as  that  which  closes  Cha- 
teaubriand's chapter  on  the  Last  Judgment,  with  the  huge  bathos  of  its 
incongruous  mixture  of  sublime  and  absurd,  is  its  sufficient  refutation : — 
'*The  globe  trembles  on  its  axis ;  the  moon  is  covered  with  a  bloody  veil ; 
the  threatening  stars  hang  half  detached  from  the  vault  of  heaven,  and 
the  agony  of  the  world  commences.  Kow  resounds  the  trump  of  the 
angeL  The  sepulchres  burst:  the  human  race  issues  all  at  once,  and 
fills  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat !  The  Son  of  Man  appears  in  the  clouds ; 
the  powers  of  hell  ascend  irom  the  infernal  depths ;  the  goats  are  separated 
from  the  sheep;  the  wicked  are  plunged  into  the  gulf;  the  just  ascend 
to  heaven ;  God  returns  to  his  repose,  and  the  reign  of  eternity  begins."" 
Nothing  saves  this  whole  scheme  of  doctrine  from  instant  r^'ection 
except  neglect  of  thought^  or  incompetence  of  thought,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  contemplate  it.  The  peculiar  dogmas  of  the  exclusive  sects 
are  the  products  of  mental  and  social  disease,— psychological  growths  in  patho- 
logical  moulds.  The  naked  shapes  of  beautiful  women  floating  around 
St.  Anthony  in  full  display  of  their  maddening  charms  are  interpreted 
by  the  Romanist  Church  as  a  visible  work  of  the  devil.  An  intelligent 
physician  accounts  for  them  by  the  laws  of  physiology, — ^the  morbid  action 
of  morbid  nerves.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  which  of  these  ex- 
planations is  correct.  The  absolute  prevalence  of  that  explanation  is 
merely  a  question  of  time.  Meanwhile,  it  is  the  part  of  every  wise  and 
devout  man,  without  bigotry,  without  hatred  for  any,  with  strict  fidelity 
to  his  own  convictions,  with  entire  tolerance  and  kindness  for  all  who 
differ  from  him,  sacredly  to  seek  after  verity  himself  and  earnestly  to 
endeavor  to  impart  it  to  others.  To  such  men  forms  of  opinion,  instead 
of  being  prisons,  fetters,  and  barriers,  will  be  but  as  tents  of  a  night  while 
they  march  through  life,  the  burning  and  cloudy  oolumn  of  inquiry  their 
guide,  the  eternal  temple  of  truth  their  goal. 

The  actual  relation,  the  becoming  attitude,  the  appropriate  feeling,  of 
man  towards  the  future  state,  the  concealed  segment  of  his  destiny,  are 
impressively  shown  in  the  dying  scene  of  one  of  the  wisest  and  most 
gifted  of  men, — one  of  the  fittest  representatives  ot  the  modem  mind. 

SI  BncknlU  and  Tnke,  Psychological  Hedlcino,  ch.  Ix. 
J>  Qonina  of  Cbriitlanlty,  part  U.  book  tL  ch.  tU. 
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In  a  good  old  age,  on  a  pleasant  spring  day,  with  a  vast  expanse  of  ex- 
perience behind  him,  with  an  immensity  of  hope  before  him,  he  lay 
calmly  expiring.  "More  light!"  he  cried,  with  dejMirting  breath;  and 
Death,  solemn  warder  of  eternity,  led  him,  blinded,  before  the  imme- 
morial veil  of  awe  and  secrets.  It  uproUed  as  the  flesh-bandage  fell 
from  his  spirit,  and  he  walked  at  large,  triumphant  or  appalled,  amidst 
the  imimagined  revelations  of  Grod. 

And  now,  recalling  the  varied  studies  we  have  passed  through,  and 
seeking  for  the  conclusion  or  root  of  the  matter,  what  shall  we  say? 
This  much  we  will  say.  First,  the  fearless  Christian,  fidly  aoquunted  with 
the  results  of  a  criticism  unsparing  as  the  requisitions  of  truth  and  candor, 
can  scarcely,  with  intelligent  honesty,  do  more  than  place  his  hand  on  the 
beating  of  his  heart,  and  fix  his  eye  on  the  riven  tomb  of  Jesus,  and  ex- 
claim, "  Feeling  here  the  inspired  promise  of  immortality,  and  seeing  there 
the  sign  of  God's  authentic  seal,  I  ffratefuUy  believe  that  Christ  has  risen, 
and  that  my  soul  is  deathless!"  Secondly,  the  trusting  philosopher, 
fairly  weighing  the  history  of  the  world's  belief  in  a  future  life,  and  the 
evidences  on  which  it  rests,  can  scarcely,  with  justifying  warrant,  do  lens 
than  lay  his  hand  on  his  body,  and  turn  his  gaze  aloft,  and  exclaim, 
*'  Though  death  shatters  this  shell,  the  soul  may  survive,  and  I  confidently 
hope  to  live  forever."  Meanwhile,  the  believer  and  the  speculator,  com- 
bining to  form  a  Christian  philosophy  wherein  doubt  and  faith,  thought 
and  freedom,  reason  and  sentiment,  nature  and  revelation,  all  embrace, 
even  as  the  truth  of  things  and  the  experience  of  life  demand,  may  both 
adopt  for  their  own  the  expression  wrought  for  himself  by  a  pure  and 
fervent  poet  in  these  freighted  lines  of  pathetic  beauty : — 

,  "  I  gather  np  the  scattored  rays 

or  irtodom  in  the  earlj  days,— 
VUnt  glflains  and  broken,  like  the  light 
Of  meteors  in  a  Northern  night, 
Betraying  to  the  darkling  earth 
The  nnseen  snn  which  gare  them  Mrth; 
I  listen  to  the  sibyl's  chant, 
Tha  TOlee  of  priest  and  hierophant; 
I  know  what  Indian  Kreeshna  saith. 
And  what  of  life  and  wliat  of  death 
Ihe  demon  taught  to  Socrates, 
And  what,  beneath  his  garden4rees 
Slow-pacing,  with  a  dream-like  tread. 
The  solemn-thoughted  Plato  said; 
Nor  laek  I  tokens,  great  or  small. 
Of  God's  clear  light  in  each  and  all, 
WhUe  holding  with  more  dear  regard 
Than  scroll  of  heathen  seer  and  bard 
The  starry  pages,  promise-lit, 
With  Christ's  enmgel  orerwrlt, 
Thy  miracle  of  life  and  death, 
0  Holy  One  of  Nazareth  !*« 

n  WhitUer,  Qnesttona  of  Life. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DOCTRINE  OP  A   FUTURE   LIFE   IN   THE  ANCIENT   MTSTERIE8. 

The  power  of  the  old  religions  was  for  centuries  concentrated  in  the 
Mysteries.  These  were  recondite  institutions,  sometimes  wielded  by  the 
state,  sometimes  by  a  priesthood,  sometimes  by  a  ramifying  private  society. 
None  could  be  admitted  into  them  save  with  the  permission  of  the  hier- 
archs,  by  rites  of  initiation,  and  under  solemn  seals  of  secrecy.  These  mys- 
terious institutions,  charged  with  strange  attractions,  shrouded  in  awful 
wonder,  were  numerous,  and,  agreeing  in  some  of  their  fundamental 
features,  were  spread  nearly  all  over  the  world.  The  writings  of  the 
ancients  abound  with  references  to  them,  mostly  eulogistic.  The  mighty- 
part  played  by  these  veiled  bodies  in  the  life  of  the  periods  when  they 
flourished,  the  pregnant  hints  and  alluring  obscurities  amid  which  they 
stand  in  relation  to  the  learning  of  modem  times,  have  repeatedly  ob- 
tained wide  attention,  elicited  opposite  opinions,  provoked  fierce  debates, 
and  led  different  inquirei's  to  various  conclusions  as  to  their  true  origin, 
character,  scope,  meaning,  and  results. 

One  of  the  principal  points  in  discussion  by  scholars  concerning  the 

Myf^lt'i*!'^^   hn^   been  whether  they  inculcated  an  esoteric  doctrine  of 

liil4Kr*[iliy,  fjftposed  to  the  popular  religion.     Some  writers  have  main- 

Ijviuotl  lljii-t  ill  their  symbols  and  rites  was  contained  a  pure  system  of 

l^oiiotlit'i^iit'  t.^thics  and   religion.     Our  own  opinion  is  that  in  some 

of  Ihe^e  iiiKtitutions,  at  one  period,  higher  theological  views  and  scien- 

Mc  s|K*€ulEil:ion«5  were  unfolded,  but  in  others  never.     Still,  it  is  ex- 

trt^riiely  iliriioult  to  prove  any  thing  on  this  part  of  the  general  subject: 

ihi^ro  is  miwYi  tlmt  is  plausible  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 

not  her  qiuyvj  to  be  noticed  in  passing  is  in  regard  to  the  degree  of 

tv^nti^  und  concealment  really  attached  to  the  form  of  initiation. 
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Lobeck,  in  his  celebrated  work,  **  Aglaophamus/'  borne  away  by  a  theory, 
assumes  the  extravagant  position  that  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  were 
almost  freely  open  to  all.^  His  error  seems  to  lie  in  not  distinguishing 
sufficiently  between  the  Lesser  and  the  Greater  Mysteries,  and  in  not 
separating  the  noisy  shows  of  the  public  festal  days  from  the  initiatory 
and  explanatory  rites  of  personal  admission  within  the  mystic  pale. 
The  notorious  facts  that  strict  inquiry  was  made  into  the  character  and 
fitness  of  the  applicant  before  his  admbsion,  and  that  many  were  openly 
rejected, — ^that  instant  death  was  inflicted  on  all  who  intruded  unpre- 
pared within  the  sacred  circuits,  and  that  death  was  the  penalty  of 
divulging  what  happened  during  the  celebrations, — ^all  are  inconsistent 
with  the  notion  of  Lobeck,  and  prove  that  the  Mysteries  were  hedged 
about  with  dread.  .£schylus  narrowly  escaped  being  torn  in  pieces  upon 
the  stage  by  the  people  on  suspicion  that  in  his  play  he  had  given  a  hint 
of  something  in  the  Mysteries.  He  delivered  himself  by  appealing  to 
the  Areopagus,  and  proving  that  he  had  never  been  initiated.  Ando- 
cides  also,  a' Greek  orator  who  lived  about  four  hundred  years  beforo 
Christ,  was  somewhat  similarly  accused,  and  only  escaped  by  a  strenuous 
defence  of  himself  in  an  oration,  still  extant,  entitled  **  Concerning  the 
Mysteries." 

A  third  preliminary  matter  is  as  to  the  moral  character  of  the  services 
performed  by  these  companies.  Some  held  that  their  characteristics 
were  divinely  pure,  intellectual,  exalting;  others  that  in  abandoned 
pleasures  they  were  fouler  than  the  Stygian  pit.  The  Church-Fathers, 
Clement,  Irenseus,  TertuUian,  and  the  rest,  influenced  by  a  mixture  of 
prejudice,  hatred,  and  horror,  against  every  thing  connected  with  pagan- 
ism, declared,  in  round  terms,  thfki  the  Mysteries  were  unmitigated  sinks 
of  iniquity  and  shame,  lust,  murder,  and  all  promiscuous  deviltry.  With- 
out pausing  to  except  or  qualify,  or  to  be  thoroughly  informed  and  just, 
they  included  the  ancient  stern  generations  and  their  own  degraded 
contemporaries,  the  vile  rites  of  the  Corinthian  Aphrodite  and  the 
solemn  service  of  Demeter,  the  furious  revels  of  the  Bacchanalians  and 
the  harmonious  mental  worship  of  Apollo,  all  in  one  indiscriminate 
charge  of  insane  beastliness  and  idolatry.  Their  view  of  the  Mysteries 
has  been  most  circulated  among  the  modems  by  Leland's  learned  but 
bigoted  work  on  the  **  Use  and  Necessity  of  a  Divine  Revelation."  He 
would  have  us  regard  each  one  as  a  vortex  of  atheistic  sensuality  and 
crime.  There  should  be  discrimination.  The  facts  are  undoubtedly 
these,  as  we  might  abundantly  demonstrate  were  it  in  the  province  of 
the  present  essay.  The  original  Mysteries,  the  authoritative  institutions 
coordinated  with  the  state  or  administered  by  the  poets  and  philo- 
sophers, were  pure :  their  purpose  was  to  purify  the  lives  and  characters 
of  their  disciples.  Their  means  were  a  complicated  apparatus  of  sensible 
and  symbolic  revelations  and  instructions  admirably  calculated  to  im- 

1  Ub.  1.  aeeta.  4,  5. 
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press  the  most  salutary  moral  and  religious  lessons.  In  the  first  place, 
is  it  credible  that  the  state  would  fling  its  auspices  over  societies  whose 
function  was  to  organize  lawlessness  and  debauchery,  to  make  a  business 
of  vice  and  filth?  Among  the  laws  of  Solon  is  a  regulation  decreeing 
that  the  Senate  shall  convene  in  the  Eleusinian  temple,  the  day  after  the 
festival,  to  inquire  whether  every  thing  had  been  done  w^th  reverence 
and  propriety.  Secondly,  if  such  was  the  character  of  these  secrets, 
why  was  inquisition  always  made  into  the  moral  habits  of  the  candidate, 
that  he  might  be  refused  admittance  if  they  were  bad  ?  This  inquiry 
was  severe,  and  the  decision  unrelenting.  Alcibiades  was  rejected,  as 
we  learn  from  Plutarch's  life  of  him,  on  account  of  his  dissoluteness 
*  and  insubordination  in  the  city.  Nero  dared  not  attend  the  Eleusinian 
Mysteries,  "because  to  the  murder  of  his  mother  he  had  joined  the 
slaughter  of  his  paternal  aunt.''*  All  accepted  candidates  were  scrupu- 
lously purified  in  thought  and  body,  and  clad  in  white  robes,  for  nine 
days  previous  to  their  reception.  Thirdly,  it  is  intrinsically  absurd  to 
suppose  that  an  institution  of  gross  immorality  and  cruelty  could  have 
flourished  in  the  most  polite  and  refined  Greek  nation,  as  the  Eleusinian 
Mysteries  did  for  over  eighteen  hundred  years,  ranking  among  its 
members  a  vast  majority  of  both  sexes,  of  all  classes,  of  all  ages,  and 
constantly  celebrating  its  rites  before  immense  audiences  of  them  all. 
Finally,  a  host  of  men  like  Plato,  Sophocles,  Cimon,  Lycurgus,  Cicero, 
were  members  of  these  bodies,  partook  in  their  transactions,  and  have 
left  on  record  eulogies  of  them  and  of  their  influence.  The  concurrent 
testimony  of  antiquity  is  that  in  the  Great  Mysteries  the  desires  were 
chastened,  the  heart  purified,  the  mind  calmed,  the  soul  inspired, — all 
the  virtues  of  morality  and  hopes  of  religion  taught  and  enforced  with 
sublime  solemnities.  There  is  no  just  groUnd  for  suspecting  this  to  be  false. 
But  there  remains  something  more  and  different  to  be  said  also. 
While  the  authorized  Mysteries  were  what  we  have  asserted,  there  did 
afterwards  arise  spurious  Mysteries,  in  names,  forms,  and  pretensions 
partially  resembling  the  genuine  ones,  under  the  control  of  the  most 
unprincipled  persons,  and  in  which  unquestionably  the  excesses  of 
unbelief,  drunkenness,  and  prostitution  held  riot.  These  depraved 
societies  were  foreign  grafts  ftt)m  the  sensual  pantheism  ever  nourished 
in  the  voluptuous  climes  of  the  remote  East.  They  established  them- 
selves late  in  Greece,  but  were  developed  at  Rome  in  such  unbridled 
enormities  as  compelled  the  Senate  to  suppress  them.  Livy  gives  a 
detailed  and  vivid  account  of  the  whole  affair  in  his  history.'  But  the 
gladiators,  scoundrels,  rakes,  bawds,  who  swarmed  in  these  stews  of 
rotting  Rome,  are  hardly  to  be  confounded  with  the  noble  men  and 
matrons  of  the  earlier  time  who  openly  joined  in  the  pure  Mysteries 
with  the  approving  example  of  the  holiest  bards,  the  gravest  statesmen, 
and  the  profoundest  sages, — men  like  Pindar,  Pericles,  and  Pythagoras. 

*  SwConins,  Tit»  Nenmli.  cap.  zxziv.  •  lib.  zxxix.  ospi  irUl.-zTi. 
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Ample  facilities  are  afforded  in  the  numerous  works  to  which  we  shall 
refer  for  unmasking  the  different  organizations  that  travelled  over  the 
earth  in  the  guise  of  the  Mysteries,  and  of  seeing  what  deceptive  arts  were 
practised  in  some,  what  superhuman  terrors  paraded  in  others,  what  horri- 
ble cruelties  perpetrated  in  others,  what  leading  objects  sought  in  each. 
The  Mysteries  have  many  bearings  on  several  distinct  subjects;  but  in 
those  aspects  we  have  not  space  here  to  examine  them.  We  purpose  to 
consider  them  solely  in  their  relation  to  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life. 
We  are  convinced  that  the  very  heart  of  their  secret,  the  essence  of  their 
meaning  in  their  origin  and  their  end,  was  no  other  than  the  doctrine 
of  an  immortality  succeeding  a  death.  Gessner  published  a  book  at 
Gottingen,  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1755,  maintaining  this  very  assertion. 
His  work,  which  is  quite  scarce  now,  bears  the  title  "  Dogma  de  perenni 
Animorum  Natora  per  Sacra  prsecipue  Eleusinia  Fropagata."  The  con- 
senting testimony  of  more  than  forty  of  the  most  authoritative  ancient 
writers  comes  down  to  us  in  their  surviving  works  to  the  effect  that  those 
who  were  admitted  into  the  Mysteries  were  thereby  purified,  led  to  holy 
lives,  joined  in  communion  with  the  gods,  and  assured  of  a  better  &te 
than  otherwise  could  be  expected  in  the  future  state.  Two  or  three 
specimens  from  these  witnesses  will  suffice.  Aristophanes,  in  the  second 
set  of  the  Frogs,  describes  an  elysium  of  the  initiates  after  death,  where 
he  says  they  bound  "in  sportive  dances  on  rose-enamelled  meadows;  for 
the  light  is  cheerful  only  to  those  who  have  been  initiated."*  Pausanias 
describes  the  uninitiated  as  being  compelled  in  Hades  to  carry  water  in 
buckets  bored  full  of  holes.'  Isocrates  says,  in  his  Panegyric,  "  Demeter, 
the  goddess  of  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  fortifies  those  who  have  been 
initiated  against  the  fear  of  death,  and  teaches  them  to  have  swc^t  hopes 
concerning  eternity."  The  old  Orphic  verses  cited  by  Thomas  Taylor  in 
his  Treatise  on  the  Mysteries  run  thus: — 

'^The  floul  tlut  uninitiated  dJes 
PlnogMl  in  the  blaekeot  mira  in  Hadw  Ilea.'* 

The  same  statement  is  likewise  found  in  Plato,  who,  in  another  place, 
also  explicitly  declares  that  a  doctrine  of  future  retribution  was  taught 
in  the  Mysteries  and  believed  by  the  serious.^  Cicero  says,  "  Initiation 
makes  us  both  live  more  honorably  and  die  with  better  hopes."*  In 
reasons  of  imminent  danger — as  in  a  shipwreck — ^it  was  customary  for  a 
man  to  ask  his  companion.  Hast  thou  been  initiated?  The  implication 
Is  that  initiation  removed  fear  of  death  by  promising  a  happy  life  to 
follow.'  A  fragment  preserved  f^om  a  very  ancient  author  is  plain  on 
this  subject.  "The  soul  is  affected  in  death  just  as  it  is  in  the  initiation 
into  the  great  Mysteries:  thing  answers  to  thing.  At  first  it  passes 
through  darkness,  horrors,  and  toils.  Then  are  disclosed  a  wondrous 
light,  pure  places,  flowery  meads,  replete  with  mystic  sounds,  dancen, 

«8c«neIiL  »  Ub. z.  cap. uxi.  •  Phasdon,  aect  uxvili. 

I  U^  lib.  Ix.  o^K  X.  •  Da  Leg,  Ub.  ii.  cap.  xlv.  •  St  John,  Helleaaa,  eh.  xL 
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and  sacred  doctrines,  and  holy  visions.  Then,  perfectly  enlightened, 
they  are  free :  crowned,  they  walk  about  worshipping  the  gods  and  con- 
versing with  good  men.""  The  principal  part  of  the  hymn  to  Ceres, 
attributed  to  Homer,  is  occupied  with  a  narrative  of  her  labors  to  endow 
the  young  Demophoon,  mortal  child  of  Metaneira,  with  immortality. 
Now,  Ceres  was  the  goddess  of  the  Mysteries ;  and  the  last  part  of  this 
very  hymn  recounts  how  Persephone  was  snatched  from  the  light  of  hfe 
into  Hades  and  restored  again.  Thus  we  see  that  the  implications  of 
the  indirect  evidence,  the  leanings  and  guidings  of  all  the  incidental 
dews  now  left  us  to  the  real  aim  and  purport  of  the  Mysteries,  combine 
to  assure  us  that  their  chief  teaching  was  a  doctrine  of  a  future  life  in 
which  there  should  be  rewards  and  punishments.  All  this  we  shall  more 
fully  establish,  both  by  direct  proofs  and  by  collateral  supports. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  intimately  connected  with  the  different  reli- 
gions of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  that  during  the  time  of  harvest  in  the 
autumn,  and  again  at  the  season  of  sowing  in  the  spring,  the  shepherds, 
the  vintagers,  and  the  people  in  general,  were  accustomed  to  observe 
certain  sacred  festivals, — ^the  autumnal  sad,  the  vernal  joyous.  These 
undoubtedly  grew  out  of  the  deep  sympathy  between  man  and  nature 
over  the  decay  and  disappearance,  the  revival  and  return,  of  vegetation. 
When  the  hot  season  had  withered  the  verdure  of  the  fields,  plaintive 
songs  were  sung,  their  wild  melancholy  notes  and  snatches  borne  abroad 
by  the  breeze  and  their  echoes  dying  at  last  in  the  distance.  In  every 
instance,  these  mournful  strains  were  the  annual  lamentation  of  the 
people  over  the  death  of  some  mythical  boy  of  extraordinary  beauty 
and  promise,  who,  in  the  flower  of  youth,  was  suddenly  drowned,  or  torn 
in  pieces  by  wild  beasts, — 

"  Some  H}-«cinthf ne  boy,  for  whom 
Ham  well  might  break  and  April  Uoom." 

Among  the  Argives  it  was  Linus.  With  the  Arcadians  it  was  Scephrus. 
In  Phrygia  it  was  Lityerses.  On  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea  it  was  Bor- 
mus.  In  the  country  of  the  Bithynians  it  was  Hylas.  At  Pelusium  it 
was  Maneros.  And  in  Syria  it  was  Adonis.  The  untimely  death  of  these 
beautiful  boys,  carried  off  in  their  morning  of  life,  was  yearly  bewailed, — 
their  names  re-echoing  over  the  plains,  the  fountains,  and  among  the 
hills.  It  is  obvious  that  these  cannot  have  been  real  persons  whose  death 
excited  a  sympathy  so  general,  so  recurrent.  "The  real  object  of  lamen- 
tation," says  MUller,  "  was  the  tender  beauty  of  spring  destroyed  by  the 
raging  heat,  and  other  similar  phenomena,  which  the  imagination  of  those 
(early  times  invested  with  a  personal  form.""  All  this  was  woven  into  the 
Mysteries,  whoso  great  legend  and  drama  were  that  every  autim[in  Perse- 
phone was  carried  down  to  the  dark  realm  of  the  King  of  Shadows,  but  that 
'she  was  to  return  each  spring  to  her  mother's  arms.    Thus  were  described 


»  Sontencea  of  Stobcras,  Sermo  CXIX. 

"  Hi>toi7  of  the  literature  of  Ancient  Greece,  ch.  iil.  aects.  2-3. 
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the  withdrawal  and  reappearanoe  of  vegetable  life  in  the  alternations 
of  the  seasons.  But  these  changes  of  nature  typified  the  changes  in  the 
human  lot;  else  Persephone  would  have  been  merely  a  symbol  of  the 
buried  grain  and  would  not  have  become  the  Queen  of  the  Dead."  Her 
return  to  the  world  of  light,  by  natural  analogy,  denoted  a  new  birth  to 
men.  Accordingly,  **  all  the  testimony  of  antiquity  concurs  in  saying  that 
these  Mysteries  inspired  the  most  animating  hopes  with  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  soul  after  death.""  That  the  fate  of  man  should  by 
imagination  and  sentiment  have  been  so  connected  with  the  phenomena 
of  nature  in  myths  and  symbols  embodied  in  pathetic  religious  cere- 
monies was  a  spontaneous  product.     For  how 

«  Her  frodi  beuignant  look 
Nature  changes  at  Uiat  lorn  Beaton  wh«o. 
With  tTBMOB  drooping  o'er  her  aablo  ftole, 
She  jearly  muurni  the  mortal  doom  of  man, 
Her  noblest  work  I  80  Israel's  Tirgins  erst 
With  annual  moan  upon  the  mountains  wept 
Their  fairest  gonet** 

And  soon  again  the  birds  begin  to  warble,  the  leaves  and  blossoms  put 
forth,  and  all  is  new  life  once  more.  In  ev^ry  age  the  gentle  heart  and 
meditative  mind  have  been  impressed  by  the  mournful  correspondence 
and  the  animating  prophecy. 

But  not  only  was  the  changing  recurrence  of  dreary  winter  and  glad- 
some summer  joined  by  affecting  analogies  with  the  human  doom  of 
death  and  hope  of  another  life.  The  phenomena  of  the  skies,  the  im- 
pressive succession  of  day  and  night,  also  were  early  seized  upon  and 
made  to  blend  their  shadows  and  lights,  by  means  of  imaginative  sug* 
gestions,  into  an  image  of  the  decease  and  resurrection  of  man.  Among 
the  Mystical  Hymns  of  Orpheus,  so  called,  there  is  a  hymn  to  Adonis,  in 
which  that  personage  is  identified  with  the  sun  alternately  sinking  to 
Tartarus  and  soaring  to  heaven.  It  was  customary  with  the  ancients  to 
speak  of  the  setting  of  a  constellation  as  its  death,  its  reascension  in  the 
horizon  being  its  return  to  life.**  The  black  abysm  under  the  earth  wa« 
the  realm  of  the  dead.  The  bright  expanse  above  the  earth  was  the 
realm  of  the  living.  While  the  daily  sun  rises  royally  through  the  latter, 
all  things  rejoice  in  the  warmth  and  splendor  of  his  smile.  When  he 
sinks  nightly,  shorn  of  his  ambrosial  beams,  into  the  former,  sky  and 
earth  wrap  themselves  in  mourning  for  their  departed  monarch,  the 
dead  god  of  light  muffled  in  his  bier  and  borne  along  the  darkening 
heavens  to  his  burial.  IIow  naturally  the  phenomena  of  human  fate 
would  be  symbolically  interwoven  with  all  this!  Especially  alike  are  the 
exuberant  joy  and  activity  of  full  life  and  of  day,  the  melancholy  still- 
ness and  sad  repose  of  midnight  and  of  death. 

»  for  the  oonoection  of  the  Eleasinlan  goddesses  with  agriculture,  the  seasons,  the  mlde1^world, 
death,  resurrection,  etc.,  see  **  Demeter  und  Persephone,"  ron  Dr.  Ludwig  I^ller,  kap.  L  sects.  9-11. 

tt  MUUer,  Hist  Or.  Ut,  cfa.  xrl.  sect.  2. 

MLsitefa'a  Xng.  tmaa,  of  K.O.  MfUler's  Introduction  to  a  BeientMc  Qjrstem  of  Mjthologr,  Ap- 
p«ndix,pp.8a0-m 
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**The mn  liuliti  on  gladnen;  bnt  st  night. 
When  he  to  gonei  poor  Netnre  lovee  to  weep." 

Through  her  yearly  and  her  diurnal  round  alike,  therefore,  does  mother 
Nature  sympathize  with  man,  and  picture  forth  his  fate,  in  type  of 
autumnal  decay,  and  wintry  darkness,  and  night-hurled  seed, — ^in  sign 
of  vernal  bud,  and  summer  light,  and  day-bursting  fruit. 

These  facts  and  phenomena  of  nature  and  man,  together  with  explana- 
tory theories  to  which  they  gave  rise,  were,  by  the  peculiar  imaginative 
processes  so  powerfully  operative  among  the  earliest  nations,  personified 
in  mythic  beings  and  set  forth  as  literal  history.  Their  doctrine  was  in- 
culcated as  truth  once  historically  exemplified  by  some  traditional  per- 
sonage. It  was  dramatically  impersonated  and  enacted  in  the  prooei» 
of  initiation  into  the  Mysteries.  A  striking  instance  of  this  kind  of 
theatrical  representation  is  afforded  by  the  celebration,  every  eight  years, 
of  the  my  thus  of  Apollo's  fight  with  the  Pythian  dragon,  his  flight  and 
expiatory  service  to  Admetus,  the  subterranean  king  of  the  dead.  In 
mimic  order,  a  boy  slew  a  monster  at  Delphi,  ran  along  the  road  to 
Tempe,  represented  on  the  way  the  bondage  of  the  god  in  Hades,  and 
returned,  purified,  bringing  a  branch  of  laurel  from  the  sacred  valley.'* 
The  doctrine  of  a  future  life  connected  with  the  legend  of  some  hero  who 
had  died,  descended  into  the  under-world,  and  again  risen  to  life, — thLs 
doctrine,  dramatically  represented  in  the  personal  experience  of  the 
initiate,  was  the  heart  of  every  one  of  the  secret  religious  societies  of 
antiquity. 

"  Here  rests  the  secret,  hero  the  keys, 
Of  the  old  dMth4>olted  Mysteries.** 

Perhaps  this  great  system  of  esoteric  rites  and  instructions  grew  up  natu- 
rally, little  by  little.  Perhaps  it  was  constructed  at  once,  either  as 
poetry,  by  a  company  of  poets,  or  as  a  theology,  by  a  society  of  priests, 
or  as  a  fair  method  of  moral  and  religious  teaching,  by  a  company  of 
philosophers.  Or  perhaps  it  was  gradually  formed  by  a  mixture  of  all 
these  means  and  motives.  Many  have  regarded  it  as  the  bedimmed  relic 
of  a  brilliant  primeval  revelation.  This  question  of  the  origination,  the 
first  causes  and  purposes,  of  the  Mysteries  is  now  sunk  in  hopeless 
obscurity,  even  were  it  of  any  importance  to  be  known.  One  thing  we 
]cnow, — namely,  that  at  an  early  age  these  societies  formed  organizations 
of  formidable  extent  and  power,  and  were  vitally  connected  with  the 
prevailing  religions  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  earth. 

In  Egypt  the  legend  of  initiation  was  this."  Typhon,  a  wicked,  de- 
stroying personage,  once  formed  a  conspiracy  against  his  brother,  the 
good  king  Osiris.  Having  prepared  a  costly  chest,  inlaid  with  gold,  he 
offered  to  give  it  to  any  one  whose  body  would  fit  it.  Osiris  unsus- 
piciously lay  down  in  it.     Typhon  instantly  fastened  the  cover  and 

tfMHUsr.lBlrodiiollon  to  Mythology,  pp.  97  Mid  34L    AlK>hli  Dorians,  Uh.iL«NkViLBMt.  a 
M  wmdnMn,  IgypUan  Antiquities,  seiiss  L  toI.  i.  ch.  8. 
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threw  the  fatal  chest  into  the  river.  This  was  called  the  loss  or  burial 
of  Osiris,  and  was  annually  celebrated  with  all  sorts  of  melancholy  rites. 
But  the  winds  and  waves  drove  the  funereal  vessel  ashore,  where  Isis, 
the  inconsolable  wife  of  Osiris,  wandering  in  search  of  her  husband's  re- 
mains, at  last  found  it,  and  restored  the  corpse  to  life.  This  part  of  the 
drama  was  called  the  discovery  or  resurrection  of  Osiris,  and  was  also 
enacted  yearly,  but  with  every  manifestation  of  excessive  joy .  **In  the 
losing  of  Osiris,  and  then  in  the  finding  him  again,"  Augustine  writes, 
**  first  their  lamentation,  then  their  extravagant  delight,  are  a  mere  play 
and  fiction ;  yet  the  fond  people,  though  they  neither  lose  nor  find  any 
thing,  weep  and  r^oice  truly.""  Plutarch  speaks  of  the  death,  regene- 
ration, and  resurrection  of  Osiris  represented  in  the  great  religious  fes- 
tivals of  Egypt.  He  explains  the  rites  in  commemoration  of  T^phon's 
murder  of  Osiris  as  symbols  referring  to  four  things, — ^the  subsidence  of 
the  Nile  into  his  channel,  the  cessation  of  the  delicious  Etesian  winds 
before  the  hot  blasts  of  the  South,  the  encroachment  of  the  lengthening 
night  on  the  shortening  day,  the  disappearance  of  the  bloom  of  summer 
before  the  barrenness  of  winter."  But  the  real  interest  and  power  of 
the  whole  subject  probably  lay  in  the  direct  relation  of  all  these  phe- 
nomena, traditions,  and  ceremonies  to  the  doctrine  of  death  and  a  future 
life  for  man. 

In  the  Mithraic  Mysteries  of  Persia,  the  legend,  ritual,  and  doctrine 
were  virtually  the  same  as  the  foregoing.  They  are  credulously  said  to 
have  been  established  by  Zoroaster  himself,  who  fitted  up  a  vast  grotto  in 
the  mountains  of  Bokhara,  where  thousands  thronged  to  be  initiated  by 
him.^  This  Klthraic  cave  was  an  emblem  of  the  universe,  its  roof 
painted  with  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac,  its  depths  full  of  the  black 
and  fiery  terrors  of  grisly  hell,  its  summit  illuminated  with  the  blue  and 
starry  splendors  of  heaven,  its  passages  lined  with  dangers  and  instruc- 
tions, now  quaking  with  infernal  shrieks,  now  breathing  celestial  music. 
In  the  Persian  Mysteries,  the  initiate,  in  dramatic  show,  died,  was  laid  in 
a  coffin,  and  afterwards  rose  unto  a  new  life, — all  of  which  was  a  type  of 
the  natural  fate  of  man.^  The  descent  of  the  soul  from  heaven  and  its 
return  thither  were  denoted  by  a  torch  borne  alternately  reversed  and 
upright,  and  by  the  descriptions  of  the  passage  of  spirits,  in  the  round 
of  the  metempsychosis,  through  the  planetary  gates  of  the  zodiac.  The 
8un  and  moon  and  the  morning  and  evening  star  were  depicted  in 
brilliant  gold  or  blackly  muffled,  according  to  their  journeying  in  the 
upper  or  in  the  lower  hemisphere.'^ 


iSD»ClflUiteIM,Ub.TLaMi.ia  MDcU-etOsir. 

w  Vtxpbjry,  De  Antro  Nymphanun.  TvrtalliAQ,  Pracrlpt.  ad  Her^  cap.  xl^  where  he  refers  Uie 
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The  horo  of  the  Syrian  Mysteries  was  Adonis  or  Thammuz,  the  bcautn 
ful  favorite  of  Aphrodite,  untimely  slain  by  a  wild  boar.  His  death  was 
sadly,  his  resurrection  joyously,  celebrated  every  year  at  Byblu*  with 
great  pomp  and  universal  interest.  The  festival  lasted  two  days.  On  the 
first,  all  things  were  clad  in  mourning,  sorrow  was  depicted  in  every  face, 
and  wails  and  weeping  resounded.  Coffins  were  exposed  at  every  door 
and  borne  in  numerous  processions.  Frail  stalks  of  young  com  and 
flowers  were  thrown  into  the  river  to  perish,  as  types  of  the  premature 
death  of  blooming  Adonis,  cut  oif  like  a  plant  in  the  bud  of  his  age." 
The  second  day  the  whole  aspect  of  things  was  changed,  and  the  greatest 
exultation  prevailed,  because  it  was  said  Adorns  had  returned  from  the 
dead.^  Venus,  having  found  him  dead,  deposited  his  body  on  a  bed  of 
lettuce  and  mourned  bitterly  over  him.  From  his  blood  sprang  the 
adonium,  from  her  tears  the  anemone.^  The  Jews  were  captivated  by 
the  religious  rites  connected  with  this  touching  myth,  and  even  enacted 
them  in  the  gates  of  their  holy  temple.  Ezekiel  says,  "  Behold,  at  the 
gate  of  the  Lord's  house  which  was  towards  the  north  [the  direction  of 
night  and  winter]  there  sat  women  weeping  for  Tammuz."  It  was  said 
that  Aphrodite  prevailed  on  Persephone  to  let  Adonis  dwell  one  half  the 
year  with  her  on  earth,  and  only  the  rest  among  the  shades, — a  plain 
reference  to  vegetable  life  in  summer  and  winter .'^  Lucian,  in  his  little 
treatise  on  the  Syrian  Goddess,  says  that  "  the  river  Adonis,  rising  out 
of  Mount  Libanus,  at  certcdn  seasons  flows  red  in  its  channel :  some  say 
it  is  miraculously  stained  by  the  blood  of  the  fresh-wounded  youth; 
others  say  that  the  spring-rains,  washing  in  a  red  ore  from  the  soil  of  the 
country,  discolor  the  stream."  Dupuis  remarks  that  this  redness  was 
probably  an  artifice  of  the  priests.^  Milton's  beautiful  allusion  to  this 
fable  is  familiar  to  most  persons.    Next  came  he 

**  WboM  annnal  woand  In  LebanMi  aUvred 
The  Syrian  daouelt  to  Uunent  his  fiute 
In  nmoitNit  dlttiei  all  n  fanuner*!  day, 
While  amooih  Adonis  fhnn  his  natiTe  rock 
Ban  pnrple  to  the  sea  with  Thammns'  blood." 

There  is  no  end  to  the  discussions  concerning  the  secret  pmport  of  this 
fsscinating  story.  But,  after  all  is  said,  it  seems  to  us  that  there  are  in 
it  essentially  two  significations,— one  relating  to  tho  p1i<>nomena  of  the 
sun  and  the  earth,  the  other  to  the  mutual  c  luin^rot!  of  uiituro  and  the 
fate  of  humanity.  Aphrodite  bewailing  Adonis  is  surviving  Nature 
mourning  for  departed  Man. 

In  India  the  story  was  told  of  Mahadeva  searching  for  his  lost  consort 
Sita,  and,  after  discovering  her  lifeless  form,  bearing  it  around  the  world 
with  dismal  lamentations.    Sometimes  it  was  the  death  of  Camadeva,  the 

»  Hist,  dn  Cnlte  d* Adonis,  Mom.  Acad,  des  Inscript.,  toI.  It.  p.  136. 

»  Tbtticrltns,  Idyl  XV.  M  Blon,  Epitaph  Adon.,  L  m, 

*  See  relteronees  in  Anthon*s  Dass.  Diet.,  art.  Adonis. 

»  Dapnis,  Orig.  de  Cnltes,  rol.  It.  p.  121,  ed.  1822. 
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Hindu  Cupidy  that  was  mourned  with  solemn  dirges.*^  He,  like  Osiris, 
was  alain,  enclosed  in  a  chest,  and  committed  to  the  waves.  He  was 
afterwards  recovered  and  resuscitated.  Each  initiate  passed  through  the 
emblematic  ceremonies  corresponding  to  the  points  of  this  pretended  his- 
tory. The  Phrygians  associated  the  same  great  doctrine  with  the  persons 
of  Atys  and  Cybele.  Atys  was  a  lovely  shepherd  youth  passionately  loved 
by  the  mother  of  the  gods."  He  suddenly  died ;  and  she,  in  frantic  grief, 
wandered  over  the  earth  in  search  of  him,  teaching  the  people  where  she 
went  the  arts  of  agriculture.  He  was  at  length  restored  to  her.  Annually 
the  whole  drama  was  performed  by  the  assembled  nation  with  sobs  of 
woe  succeeded  by  ecstasies  of  joy.''  Similar  to  this,  in  the  essential 
features,  was  the  Eleusinian  myth.  Aidoneus  snatched  the  maiden  Kore 
down  to  his  gloomy  empire.  Her  mother,  Demeter,  set  off  in  search  of 
her,  scattering  the  blessings  of  agriculture,  and  finally  discovered  her, 
and  obtamed  the  promise  of  her  society  for  half  of  every  year.  These 
adventures  were  dramatized  and  explained  in  the  mysteries  which  she, 
according  to  tradition,  instituted  at  Eleusis. 

The  form  of  the  legend  was  somewhat  differently  incorporated  with 
the  Bacchic  Mysteries.  It  was  elaborately  wrought  up  by  the  Orphic 
poets.  The  distinctive  name  they  gave  to  Bacchus  or  Dionysus  was 
Zagreus.  He  was  the  son  of  Zeus,  and  was  chosen  by  him  to  sit  on  the 
throne  of  heaven.  Zeus  gave  him  Apollo  and  the  Curetes  as  guards ;  but 
the  brutal  Titans,  instigated  by  jealous  Hera,  disguised  themselves  and 
fell  on  the  unfortunate  youth  while  his  attention  was  fixed  on  a  splendid 
mirror,  and,  after  a  fearful  conflict,  overcame  him  and  tore  him  into  seven 
pieces.  Pallas,  however,  saved  his  palpitating  heart,  and  ZeuB  swallowed 
it.  Zagreus  was  then  begotten  again.*^  He  was  destined  to  restore  the 
golden  age.  His  devotees  looked  to  him  for  the  liberation  of  their  souls 
through  the  purifying  rites  of  his  Mysteries.  The  initiation  shadowed 
out  an  esoteric  doctrine  of  death  and  a  future  life,  in  the  mock  murder 
and  new  birth  of  the  aspirant,  who  impersonated  Zagreus.'^ 

The  Northmen  constructed  the  same  drama  of  death  around  the  yoimg 
Balder,  their  god  of  gentleness  and  beauty.  This  legend,  as  Dr.  Oliver 
has  shown,  constituted  the  secret  of  the  Gothic  Mysteries.**  Obscure  and 
dread  prophecies  having  crept  among  the  gods  that  the  death  of  the 
beloved  Balder  was  at  hand,  portending  universal  ruin,  a  consultation 
was  held  to  devise  means  for  averting  the  calamity.  At  the  suggestion 
of  Balder's  mother,  Freya,  the  Scandinavian  Venus,  an  oath  that  they 
would  not  be  instrumental  in  causing  his  death  was  exacted  from  all 
things  in  nature  except  the  mistletoe,  which,  on  account  of  its  frailty  and 
insignificance,  was  scornfully  neglected.    Asa  Loke,  the  evil  principle  of 


«  Ailatlc  ReMarcfaet,  toI.  UL  p.  187. 

a  8«e  arUcle  Atys  in  Smith's  CtaM.  Diet,  with  referenoM. 

»  Locntins,  !)•  Reran  Natnra,  lib.  iL  U.  005-665.  »  MUUar,  Hiit  Greek  Lit,  ch.  xwl 

«  Lobedc,  Aglttophamos,  Ub.  iiL  cap.  6,  sect  13.  n  History  of  IniUation,  Lsct.  X 
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the  Norse  faith,  taking  advantage  of  this  fatal  exception,  had  a  spear 
made  of  mistletoe,  and  with  it  armed  HSdur,  a  strong  but  blind  god. 
Freya,  rejoicing  in  fancied  security,  to  convince  Balder  of  his  charmed 
exemption  from  wounds,  persuaded  him  to  be  the  mark  for  the  weapons 
of  the  gods.  But,  alas !  when  Hodur  tilted  at  him,  the  devoted  victim 
was  transpierced  and  fell  lifeless  to  the  ground.  Darkness  settled  over 
the  world,  and  bitter  was  the  grief  of  men  and  gods  over  the  innocent  and 
lovely  Balder.  A  deputation  imploring  his  release  was  sent  to  the  queen 
of  the  dead.  Hela  so  far  relented  as  to  promise  his  liberation  to  the 
upper-world  on  condition  that  every  thing  on  earth  wept  for  him. 
Straightway  there  was  a  universal  mourning.  Men,  beasts,  trees,  metals, 
stones,  wept.  But  an  old  withered  giantess — Asa  Loke  in  disguise — shed 
no  tears;  and  so  Hela  kept  her  beauteous  and  lamented  prey.  But  he  is 
to  rise  again  to  eternal  life  and  joy  when  the  twilight  of  the  gods  has 
passed.*"  This  entire  fable  has  been  explained  by  the  commentators,  in 
all  its  details,  as  a  poetic  embodiment  of  the  natural  phenomena  of  the 
seasons.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that,  in  addition,  it  bore  a  profound 
doctrinal  reference  to  the  fate  of  man  which  was  interpreted  to  the 
initiates. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  concerning  the  ceremonies  and  meaning 
of  the  celebrated  Celtic  Mysteries  established  so  long  at  Samothrace,  and 
under  the  administration  of  the  Druids  throughout  ancient  Gaul  and 
Britain.  The  aspirant  was  led  through  a  series  of  scenic  representations, 
''without  the  aid  of  words,"  mystically  shadowing  forth  in  symbolic 
forms  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls.  He  assumed  success- 
ively the  shapes  of  a  rabbit,  a  hen,  a  grain  of  wheat,  a  horse,  a  tree,  and 
so  on  through  a  wide  range  of  metamorphoses  enacted  by  the  aid  of 
secret  dramatic  machinery.  He  died,  was  buried,  was  born  anew,  rising 
from  his  dark  confinement  to  life  again.  The  hierophant  enclosed  him 
in  a  little  boat  and  set  him  adrift,  pointing  him  to  a  distant  rock,  whioli 
he  calls. ''the  harbor  of  life."  Across  the  black  and  stormy  waters  he 
strives  to  gain  the  beaconing  reftige.  In  these  scenes  and  rites  a  recon- 
dite doctrine  of  the  physical  and  moral  relations  and  destiny  of  man  was 
shrouded,  to  be  unveiled  by  degrees  to  their  docile  disciples  by  the 
Druidic  mystagogues."* 

It  may  appear  strange  that  there  should  be  in  connection  with  so  many 
of  the  old  religions  of  the  earth  these  arcana  only  to  be  approached  by 
secret  initiation  at  the  hands  of  hierophants.  But  it  will  seem  natural 
when  we  remember  that  those  religions  were  in  the  exclusive  keeping 
of  priesthoods,  which,  organized  with  wondrous  cunning  and  per- 
petuated through  ages,  absorbed  the  science,  art,  and  philosophy  of  the 
world,  and,  ^ncealing  their  wisdom  in  the  mystic  signs  of  an  esoteric 

»  Pigoti,  Manma  of  ScandliMTiaai  Mytliology,  VP-  28S-aOO. 

M  DaTka,  Mythology  and  Rites  of  the  British  Druids,  pp.  907-267;  800-899;  490,  666^  572.  The 
accuracy  of  many  of  Dariee's  translatJoos  has  been  called  In  question.  His  statements,  eren  on  the 
BBStters  alBrmed  above,  must  be  reoeiTed  with  some  reaenrmtfon  of  (Uth. 
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language,  wielded  the  mighty  en^nery  of  BuperBtitioB  over  the  people  at 
wilL  The  sceneB  and  instructiona  through  which  the  priests  led  the  un- 
enlightened candidate  were  the  hiding  of  their  power.  Thus,  wherever 
was  a  priesthood  we  should  expect  to  find  mysteries  and  initiations.  His- 
toric fact  Justifies  the  supposition ;  learning  unveils  the  obscure  places  of 
antiquity,  and  shows  us  the  templed  or  cavernous  rites  of  the  religious 
world,  from  Hindostan  to  Ghuil,  from  Egypt  to  Norway,  from  Athens  to 
Mexico^  And  this  brings  us  to  the  Mysteries  of  Vitsliputali,  established 
in  South  America.  Dr.  Oliver,  in  the.  twelfth  lecture  of  his  History  of 
Initiation,  gathering  hb  materials  from  various  sources,  gives  a  terrific 
account  of  the  dramatic  ritual  here  employed.  The  walls,  floor,  images, 
were  smeared  and  caked  with  human  blood.  Fresh  slaughters  of  victims 
were  perpetrated  at  frequent  intervals.  The  candidate  descended  to  the 
grim  caverns  excavated  under  the  foundations  of  the  temple.  This 
course  was  denominated  *'the  path  of  the  €bacL"  Phantoms  flitted  before 
him,  shrieks  appalled  him,  pitihlls  and  sacrificial  knives  threatened  him. 
At  last,  after  many  frightful  adventures,  the  aspirant  arrived  at  a  narrow 
stone  fissure  terminating  the  range  of  caverns,  through  which  he  was 
thrust,  and  was  received  in  the  open  air,  as  a  person  bom  again,  and 
welcomed  with  frantic  shouts  by  the  multitudes  who  had  been  waiting 
for  him  without  during  the  process  of  his  initiation. 

Even  among  Uie  savage  tribes  of  North  America  striking  traces  have 
been  found  of  an  initiation  into  a  secret  society  by  a  mystic  death  and 
resurrection.  Oaptain  Jonathan  Carver,  who  spent  the  winter  of  1776 
with  the  Nandowessie  Indians,  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  admission  of  a 
young  brave  into  a  body  which  they  entitled  Wakou-Kitchewah,  or 
Friendly  Society  of  the  Spirit.  **  This  singular  initiation,''  he  says,  *'  took 
plaee  within  a  railed  enclosure  in  the  centre  of  the  camp  at  the  time  of 
the  new  moon."  First  came  the  chie&,  clad  in  trailing  furs.  Then  came 
the  members  of  the  society,  dressed  and  painted  in  the  gayest  manner. 
When  all  were  seated,  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  arose,  and,  leading  the 
young  man  forward,  informed  the  meeting  of  his  desire  to  be  admitted 
into  their  circle.  No  ol^ection  being  offered,  the  various  preliminary 
arrangements  were  made ;  after  which  the  director  began  to  speak  to  the 
kneeling  candidate,  telling  him  that  he  was  about  to  receive  a  communica- 
tion of  the  spirit.  This  spvrit  would  instantly  strike  him  dead ;  but  he  was 
told  not  to  be  terrified,  because  he  should  immediately  be  restored  to  life 
again,  and  this  experience  was  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  advantages 
of  the  ooomiunity  he  was  on  the  point  of  entering.  Then  violent  agita- 
tion distorted  the  face  and  convulsed  the  frame  of  the  old  chief.  He 
threw  something  looking  like  a  small  bean  at  the  young  man.  It  entered 
hie  month,  and  he  fell  lifeless  as  suddenly  aa  if  he  had  been  shot.  Several 
assistants  received  him,  rubbed  his  limbs,  beat  his  back,  stripped  him  of 
his  garments  and  put  a  new  dress  on  him,  and  finally  presented  him  to 
the  society  in  full  consciousness  as  a  member  * 

a  ttvnU  in  ftbt  Interior  of  Korth  Amcrlos  di.  tO. 
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All  the  Mysteries  were  funereal.  Thus  is  the  most  striking  single  phe» 
nomenon  connected  with  them.  They  invariably  begsn  in  darkness 
with  groans  and  tears,  but  as  invariably  ended  in  festive  triumph  with 
shouts  and  smiles.  In  them  all  were  a  symbolic  death,  a  mournful  en- 
tombment, and  a  glad  resurrection.  We  know  this  from  the  abundant 
direct  testimony  of  unimpeachable  ancient  writers,  and  also  from  their 
indirect  descriptions  of  the  ceremonies  and  allusions  to  them.  For 
example,  Apuleius  says,  "The  delivery  of  the  Mysteries  is  celebrated  as 
a  thing  resembling  a  voluntary  death:  the  initiate,  being,  alter  a  manner, 
born  again,  is  restored  to  a  new  life.''*^  Indeed,  all  who  describe  the 
course  of  initiation  agree  in  declaring  that  the  aspirant  was  buried  for  a 
time  within  some  narrow  space, — ^a  typical  coflBin  or  grave.  This  testimony 
is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  the  ruins  of  the  chief  temples  and  sacked 
places  of  the  pagan  world.  These  abound  with  spacious  caverns,  laby- 
rinthine passages,  and  curious  recesses;  and  in  connection  with  them  is 
always  found  some  excavation  evidently  fitted  to  enclose  a  human  form. 
Such  hollow  beds,  covered  with  flat  stones  easily  removed,  are  still  to  be 
seen  amidst  the  Druidic  remains  of  Britain  and  Gaul,  as  well  as  in  nearly 
every  spot  where  tradition  has  located  the  celebration  of  the  Mysteries, — 
in  Greece,  India,  Persia,  Egypt."^ 

It  becomes  a  most  interesting  question  whence  these  symbols  and  rites 
had  their  origin,  and  what  they  were  really  meant  to  shadow  forth. 
Bryant,  Davies,  Faber,  Oliver,  and  several  other  well-known  mytholo- 
gists,  have  labored,  with  no  slight  learning  and  ingenuity,  to  show  that 
all  these  ceremonies  sprang  from  traditions  of  the  Deluge  and  of  Noah's 
adventures  at  that  time.  The  mystic  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  of 
the  initiate,  they  say,  are  a  representation  of  the  entrance  of  the  patri- 
arch into  the  ark,  his  dark  and  lonesome  sojourn  in  it,  and  his  final  de- 
parture out  of  it.  The  melancholy  wailings  with  which  the  Mysteries 
invariably  began,  typified  the  mourning  of  the  patriarchal  family  over 
their  confinement  within  the  gloomy  and  sepulchral  ark ;  the  triumphant 
r^oicings  with  which  the  initiations  always  ended,  referred  to  the  glad  exit 
of  the  patriarchal  family  from  their  floating  prison  into  the  blooming 
world.  The  advocates  of  this  theory  have  laboriously  collected  all  the 
materials  that  &vor  it,  and  skilfully  striven  by  their  means  to  elucidate  the 
whole  sulgect  of  ancient  paganism,  especially  of  the  Mysteries.  But,  alter 
reading  all  that  they  have  written,  and  considering  it  in  the  light  of  im- 
partial researches,  one  is  constrained  to  say  that  they  have  by  no  means 
made  out  their  oase.  It  is  somewhat  doubtful  if  there  be  any  ground 
whatever  for  believing  that  traditions  concerning  Noah's  deluge  aad  the 
ark,  and  his  doings  ia  connection  with  them,  in  any  way  entered  into  the 
public  doctrines  and  forma,  or  into  the  secret  initiations,  of  the  heathen 


»  Golden  Am^  Eng.  tnnu.,liy'Thanuifl  Taylor,  p.  280. 

<r  OopiOQt  fnttaacM  are  gtven  In  0lhrar*t  History  of  InlUation,  In  Kbor'a  Origin  of  Pagnn  Uol»> 
try,  and  In  Manrice'i  Indin  Aatfgnifta. 
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religioitf.  At  all  eventa,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Arkite  fheoxiBts 
have  exaggerated  the  importance  and  extent  of  these  views  beyond  all 
tolerable  bounds,  and  even  to  absurdity.  But  our  business  with  them 
now  is  only  so  &r  as  they  relate  to  the  Mysteries.  Our  own  conviction 
is  tliat  the  real  meaning  of  the  rites  in  the  Mysteries  was  based  upon 
the  affecting  phenomena  of  human  life  and  death  and  the  hope  of 
another  life.  We  hold  the  Arkite  theory  to  be  arbitrary  in  general, 
unsupported  by  proofs,  and  inconsistent  in  detail,  unable  to  meet  the 
points  presented. 

In  the  first  place,  a  fundamental  part  of  the  ancient  belief  was  that 
beloW  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth  was  a  vast,  sombre  under-world, — ^the 
destination  of  the  ghosts  of  men,  the  Greek  Hades,  the  Roman  Orcus, 
the  Gothic  Hell.  A  part  of  the  service  of  initiation  was  a  symbolic 
descent  into  this  realm.  Apuleius,  describing  his  initiation,  says,  "I 
approached  to  the  confines  of  death  and  trod  on  the  threshold  of  Froser^ 
pine.""  Orpheus,  to  whom  the  introduction  of  the  Mysteries  into  Greece 
from  the  East  was  ascribed,  wrote  a  poem,  now  lost,  called  the  "  Descent 
into  Hades."  Such  a  descent  was  attributed  to  Hercules,  Theseus, 
Rhampsinitus,  and  many  others.*  It  is  painted  in  detail  by  Homer  in 
the  adventure  of  his  hero  Ulysses,  also  by  Virgil  much  more  minutely 
through  the  journey  of  ^neas.  Warburton  labors  with  great  learning 
and  plausibility,  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  with  irresistible  cogency,  to  show 
that  these  descents  are  no  more  nor  less  than  exoteric  accounts  of  what 
was  dramatically  enacted  in  the  esoteric  recesses  of  the  Mysteries.^  Any 
person  must  be  invincibly  pr^udiced  who  can  doubt  that  the  Greek 
Hades  meant  a  capacious  subterranean  world  of  shades.  Now,  to  assert, 
as  Bryant  and  his  disciples  do,*'  that "  Hades  means  the  interior  of  Noah's 
ark,"  or  'Hhe  abyss  of  waters  on  which  the  ark  floated,  as  a  coffin  bear- 
ing the  relics  of  dead  Nature,"  is  a  purely  arbitrary  step  taken  from  undue 
attachment  to  a  mere  theory.  Hades  means  the  under-world  of  the 
dead,  and  not  the  interior  of  Noah's  ark.  Indeed,  in  the  second  place, 
Faber  admits  that  in  the  Mysteries  "the  ark  itself  was  supposed  to  be  in 
Hades, — ^the  vast  central  abyss  of  the  earth."  But  such  was  not  the  loca- 
tion of  Noah's  vessel  and  voyage.  They  were  on  the  face  of  the  flood, 
above  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  It  is  beyond  comparison  the  most 
reasonable  supposition  in  itself,  and  the  one  best  supported  by  historic 
facts,  that  the  representations  of  a  mystic  burial  and  voyage  in  a  ship  or 
boat  shown  in  the  ancient  religions  were  symbolic  rites  drawn  from 
imagination  and  theory  as  applied  to  the  impressive  phenomena  of 
nature  and  the  lot  of  man.  The  Egyptians  and  some  other  early  nations, 
we  know,  figured  the  starry  worlds  in  the  sky  as  ships  sailing  over  a 
oalesiial  sea.    The  earth  itsdf  was  sometimea  emblematized  in  the  same 

aGoldnAai,TiijkM»ttnin.,p.28S.  «  Herodotus,  in>.  U.  cap.  cxdL 

•  DiTiM  LefBiktbm  of  MoMt,  book  U.  fleet  !▼. 

«  Kber,  MyetorieB  of  the  OeMri,  eh.  v.:  On  the  OoOBietloD  of  tbe  IWnlooi  Hate  wHk  Ihs 
Mjritertes. 
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way.  Then,  too,  there  was  the  sepulchral  barge  in  which  the  Egyptian 
corpses  were  borne  over  the  Acherusian  lake  to  be  entombed.  Also  the 
"dark-blue  punt"  in  which  Charon  ferried  souls  across  the  river  of  death. 
In  these  surely  there  was  no  reference  to  Noah's  ark.  It  seems  alto- 
gether likely  that  what  Bryant  and  his  coaciyutors  have  constructed  into 
the  Arkite  system  of  interpretation  was  really  but  an  emblematic  show- 
ing forth  of  a  natural  doctrine  of  human  life  and  death  and  future  fate. 
A  wavering  boat  floating  on  the  deep  might,  with  striking  fitness,  typify 
the  frail  condition  of  humanity  in  life,  as  when  Hercules  is  depicted 
sailing  over  the  ocean  in  a  golden  cup;  and  that  boat,  safely  riding  the 
flood,  might  also  represent  the  cheerful  faith  of  the  initiate  in  a  future 
life,  bearing  him  fearlessly  through  all  dangers  and  through  death  to  the 
welcoming  society  of  Elysium,  as  when  Danae  and  her  babe,  tossed  over 
the  tempestuous  sea  in  a  fragile  chest,  were  securely  wafted  to  the  shelter* 
ing  shore  of  Seriphus.  No  emblem  of  our  human  state  and  lot,  with  their 
mysteries,  perils,  threats,  and  promises,  could  be  either  more  natural  or 
more  impressive  than  that  of  a  vessel  launched  on  the  deep.  The  dying 
Socrates  said  "that  he  should  trust  his  soul  on  the  hope  of  a  future  life 
as  upon  a  raft,  and  launch  away  into  the  unknown."  Thus  the  imagina- 
tion broods  over  and  explores  the  shows  and  secrets,  presageful  warnings 
and  alluring  invitations,  storms  and  calms,  island-homes  and  unknown 
havens,  of  the  dim  seas  of  nature  and  of  man,  of  time  and  of  eternity.*' 
Thirdly,  the  defenders  of  the  Arkite  theory  are  driven  into  gross  incon- 
sistencies with  themselves  by  the  &lsity  of  their  views.  The  dilaoeration 
of  Zagreus  into  fragments,  the  mangling  of  Osiris  and  scattering  of  his 
limbs  abroad,  they  say,  refer  to  the  throwing  open  of  the  ark  and  the 
going  forth  of  the  inmates  to  populate  the  earth.  They  usually  make 
Osiris,  Zagreus,  Adonis,  and  the  other  heroes  of  the  legends  enacted  in 
the  Mysteries,  representatives  of  thediluvian  patriarch  himself;  but  here, 
with  no  reason  whatever  save  the  exigencies  of  their  theory,  they  make 
these  mythic  personages  representatives  of  the  ark, — a  view  which  is 
utterly  unfounded  and  glaringly  wanting  in  analogy.  When  Zagreus  is 
torn  in  pieces,  his  heart  is  preserved  alive  by  Zeus  and  bom  again  into 
the  world  within  a  human  form.  After  the  body  of  Osiris  had  been  strewn 
piecemeal,  the  fragments  were  fondly  gathered  by  Isis,  and  he  was  restored 
to  life.  There  is  no  plausible  correspondence  between  these  cases  and  the 
sending  out  from  the  ark  of  the  patriarchal  family  to  repeople  the  world. 
Their  real  purpose  would  seem  plainly  to  be  to  symbolize  the  thought  that, 
however  the  body  of  man  crumbles  in  pieces,  there  is  lifs  for  him  still, — he 
does  not  hopelessly  die.  They  likewise  say  that  the  egg  which  was  oonse* 
crated  in  the  Mysteries,  at  the  beginning  of  the  rites,  was  intended  as  an  em- 
blem of  the  ark  resting  on  the  abyss  of  waters,  and  that  its  latent  hatching 


«  Proooiilafl,  in  bis  History  of  the  Gothic  War,  monttoH  »  curlou  pofmlw  Britlah  wpwitiifcm 
eooottning  the  ftrriage  of  aottli  Mnong  the  neighboring  ialandi  at  midnight.  8ae  Grimm**  DenticlM 
Mythologla^  kap.  xzvL  aweite  anagabe. 
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was  meant  to  suggest  the  opening  of  the  ark  to  let  the  imprisoned  patri- 
arch forth.  This  hypothesis  has  no  proof,  and  is  needless.  It  is  much 
more  plausible  to  suppose  that  the  egg  was  meant  as  a  symbol  of  a  new 
life  about  to  burst  upon  the  candidate, — a  symbol  of  his  resurrection 
from  the  mystic  tomb  wherein  he  was  buried  during  one  stage  of  initiar 
tion;  for  we  know  that  the  initiation  was  often  regarded  as  the  com- 
mencement of  a  fresh  life,  as  a  new  birth.  Apuleius  says,  '*  I  celebrated 
the  most  joyM  day  of  my  initiation  as  my  natal  day.'' 

Faber  argues,  from  the  very  close  similarity  of  all  the  differently-named 
Mysteries,  that  they  were  all  Arkite,  ail  derived  from  one  mass  of  trar 
ditions  reaching  from  Noah  and  embodying  his  history.^  The  asserted 
fiftct  of  general  resemblance  <im<Hig  the  instituted  Mysteries  is  unquestion- 
able; but  the  inference  above  drawn  from  it  is  unwarrantable,  even  if  no 
better  explanation  could  be  offered.  But  there  is  another  explanation 
ready,  more  natural  in  tx>nception,  more  consistent  in  detail,  and  better 
sustained  by  evidence.  The  various  Mysteries  celebrated  In  the  ancient 
nations  were  so  much  alike  not  because  they  were  all  founded  on  one 
world-wide  tradition  about  the  Noachian  deluge,  but  because  they  all 
grew  out  of  the  great  common  facts  of  human  destiny  in  connection 
with  natural  phenomena.  The  Mysteries  were  funereal  and  festive, 
1)egan  in  sorrow  and  ended  in  joy,  not  because  they  represented  first 
Noah's  sad  entrance  into  the  ark  and  then  his  glad  exit  from  it,  but 
because  they  began  with  showing  the  initiate  that  he  must  die,  and  ended 
with  showing  him  that  he  should  live  again  in  a  happier  state.  Even 
the  most  pr^udiced  advocates  of  the  Arkite  theory  are  forced  to  admits 
on  the  explicit  testimony  of  the  ancients,  that  the  initiates  passed  from 
the  darkness  and  horrors  of  Tartarus  to  the  bliss  and  splendors  of 
Elysium  by  a  dramatic  resurrection  from  burial  in  the  black  caverns  of 
probation  to  admission  within  the  illuminated  haU  or  dome  of  per- 
fection.^ That  the  idea  of  death  and  of  another  life  runs  through  all 
the  Mysteries  as  their  cardinal  tenet  is  well  shown  in  connection  with 
the  rites  of  the  celebrated  Cave  of  Trophonius  at  Lebadea  in  Boeotia. 
Whoso  sought  this  oracle  must  descend  head-foromost  over  an  inclined 
plane,  bearing  a  honey-cake  in  his  hand.  Aristophanes  speaks  of  this 
descent  with  a  shudder  of  fear.^  The  adventurer  was  suddenly  bereft 
of  his  senses,  and  after  a  whUe  returned  to  the  upper  air.  What  he 
could  then  remember  composed  the  Divine  revelation  which  had  been 
communicated  to  him  in  his  unnatural  state  below.  Plutarch  has  given 
a  full  account  of  this  experience  from  one  Timarchus,  who  had  himself 
passed  through  it.^  The  substance  of  it  is  this.  When  Timarchus 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  cave,  his  soul  passed  firom  his  body,  visited 

•  Myflteriet  oftliB  CUrfri,  ch.  10:  Gomparimi  of  the  Tarioos  Myiteriet. 

M  Ikber,  Myvterles  of  the  GaUri,  ch.  10^  pp.  831-866.    Dion  GhiyaotlMa  dMCzlbea  thto  Mene: 
Ontiim  XH. 

•  Theaoiidi,l.M7. 

«ibnjonth»Demoaof  floQimtca.    Bee  alw  PniMDiaa,  Ub.  is.  cap.  zxzis. 
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the  under-world  of  the  departed,  saw  the  sphere  of  generation  where 
souls  were  reborn  into  the  upper-world,  received  some  explanation  of  all 
these  things:  then,  returning  into  the  body,  he  was  taken  up  out  of 
the  cave.  Here  is  no  allusion  to  any  traditions  of  the  Deluge  or  the  ark ; 
but  the  great  purpose  is  evidently  a  doctrine  of  the  destiny  of  man  after 
death. 

Before  the  eyes  and  upon  the  heart  of  all  mankind  in  every  age  has 
passed  in  common  vision  the  revolution  of  the  seasons,  with  its  beautiful 
and  sombre  changes, — ^phenomena  having  a  power  of  suggestion  irreaist- 
.  ible  to  stir  some  of  the  most  profound  sentiments  of  the  human  breast. 
The  day  rolls  overhead  full  of  light  and  life  and  activity;  then  the 
night  settles  upon  the  scene  with  silent  gloom  and  repose.  So  man  mns 
his  busy  round  of  toil  and  pleasure  through  the  day  of  existence ;  then, 
fading,  following  the  sinking  sun,  he  goes  down  in  death's  night  to  the 
pallid  populations  of  shade.  Again:  the  fruitful  bloom  of  summer  is 
succeeded  by  the  bleak  nakedness  of  winter.  So  the  streams  of  enti^r- 
prise  and  joy  that  flowed  full  and  free  along  their  banks  in  maturity, 
overhung  by  blossoming  trees,  are  shrivelled  and  frozen  in  the  channels  of 
age,  and  above  their  sepulchral  beds  the  leafless  branches  creak  in  answer 
to  the  shrieks  of  the  funereal  blast.  The  flush  of  childish  gayety,  the  bloom 
of  youthful  promise,  when  a  new-comer  is  growing  up  sporting  about  the 
hearth  of  home,  are  like  the  approach  of  the  maiden  and  starry  Spring, — 

"  Who  oomcs  enblime,  as  when,  from  Fluio  frec^ 
CuoM,  throogh  the  flesh  of  Zeus,  FenephoDS^"  • 

And  then  draw  hastily  on  the  long,  lamenting  autumnal  days,  when 

**  AboTo  moil's  grsTS  the  ssd  winds  wsfl  and  imln-dvopt  ML, 
And  Naturs  sheds  her  Isttves  In  yearly  ftmeraL" 

The  flowers  are  gone,  the  birds  are  gone,  the  gentle  breezes  are  gone ; 

and  man  too  must  go,  go  mingle  with  the  pale  people  of  dreams.    Bui 

not  wholly  and  forever  shall  he  die.    The  sun  soars  into  new  day  from 

the  embrace  of  night ;  summer  restored  hastens  on  the  heels  of  retreating 

winter;  vegetation  but  retires  and  surely  returns,  and  the  familiar  song 

of  the  birds  shall  sweeten  the  renewing  woods  afresh  for  a  million  springs. 

Apollo  weeping  over  the  beauteous  and  darling  boy,  his  slain  and  drooped 

Hyacinthus,  is  the  sun  shorn  of  his  flerce  beams  and  mourning  over  the 

annual  wintry  desolation :  it  is  also  Nature  bewailing  the  remediless  loss 

of  man,  her  favorite  companion.    It  was  these  general  analogies  and 

suggestions,  striking  the  imagination,  affecting  the  heart,  enlisting  the 

reason,  wrought  out,  personified,  and  dramatized  by  poets,  taken  up  with  a 

mass  of  other  associated  matter  by  priestly  societies  and  organised  in  a 

scheme  of  legendary  doctrine  and  an  imposing  ritual,  that  constituted 

tbs basis  and  the  central  meaning  of  the  old  Mysteries;  and  not  a  vapid 

ut  Noah  and  his  ark. 

these  institutions  as  they  were  wielded  was  threefold ;  and 

ular  they  exerted  tremendous  power.     The  first  object  was 
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to  stretch  over  the  wicked  the  restraining  influence  of  a  doctrine  of 
future  punishment, — ^to  fill  them  with  a  fearful  looking  for  judgment 
in  the  invisible  world.  And  a  considerable  proportion  of  this  kind  of 
fear  among  the  ancients  is  to  be  traced  to  the  secret  influence  of  the 
MjTsteries,  the  revelations  and  terrors  there  applied.  The  second  desire 
was  to  encourage  the  good  and  obedient  with  inspiring  hopes  of  a  happy 
fate  and  glorious  rewards  beyond  the  grave.  Plutarch  writes  to  his 
wife,  (near  the  close  of  his  letter  of  consolation  to  her,)  "  Some  say  the 
soul  will  be  entirely  insensible  after  death;  but  you  are  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  doctrines  delivered  in  the  Mysteries  of  Bacchus,  and 
with  the  symbols  of  our  fraternity,  to  harbor  such  an  error."  The  third 
purpose  was,  by  the  wonders  and  splendors,  the  secret  awe,  the  mysterious 
authority  and  venerable  sanctions,  thrown  around  the  sdciety  and  its 
ceremonies,  to  establish  its  doctrines  in  the  reverential  acceptance  of  the 
people,  and  thus  to  increase  the  power  of  the  priesthood  and  the  state.  To 
QOmpass  these  ends,  the  hidden  science,  the  public  force,  the  vague  super- 
stition, the  treasured  wealth,  and  all  the  varied  resources  available  by 
the  ancient  world,  were  marshalled  and  brought  to  bear  in  the  Mysteries. 
By  chemical  and  mechanical  secrets  then  in  their  exclusive  possession, 
the  mystagogues  worked  miracles  before  the  astonished  novices.*^  They 
had  the  powers  of  electricity,  gunpowder,  hydrostatic  pressure,  at  their 
command.**  Their  rites  were  carried  out  on  the  most  magnificent  scale. 
The  temple  at  Eleusis  could  hold  thirty  thousand  persons.  Imagine 
what  effect  might  be  produced,  under  such  imposing  and  prepared  cir- 
cumstances, on  an  ignorant  multitude,  by  a  set  of  men  holding  all  the 
scientific  secrets  and  mechanical  inventions  till  then  discovered, — ^illu- 
mination flashing  after  darkness  successively  before  their  smitten  eyes, 
the  floors  seeming  to  heave  and  the  walls  to  crack,  thunders  bellowing 
through  the  mighty  dome;  now  yawning  revealed  beneath  them  the 
ghostly  chimera  of  Tartarus,  with  all  the  shrieking  and  horrid  scenery 
gathered  there;  now  the  mild  beauties  of  Elysium  dawning  on  their 
ravished  vision,  amid  strains  of  celestial  music,  through  fading  clouds 
of  glory,  while  nymphs,  heroes,  and  gods  walked  apparent.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  tells  us  that  one  feature  of  the  initiation  was  a  display  of 
the  grisly  secrets  of  Hades.^'  Apuleius,  in  his  account  of  his  own  ini- 
tiation, says,  "  At  midnight  I  saw  the  sun  shining  with  a  resplendent  light ; 
and  I  manifestly  drew  near  to  the  lower  and  to  the  upper  gods  and 
adored  them  in  immediate  presence.""  Lobeck  says  that,  on  the  lifting 
of  the  veil  exposing  the  adytum  to  the  gaze  of  the  Initiates,  apparitions 


«  AAthOB'i  OlM.  Diet,  art.  »  BIkdw.'* 

*  SalTerto,  Det  Scienou  Occnltes,  on  Eiad  snr  la  liagle.  See  alao  editor's  introduction  to  Thom- 
Km'a  Eng.  tnns.  of  SalreiUPa  work. 

•  Stromata,  Ub.  iil.,  cited  bj  a  writer  on  the  Myvterlealn  Blackwood,  Feb.  1868,  pp.  901-90S. 

w  Taylor's  trans,  of  Gkdden  Ass,  p.  288.  In  a  note  to  p.  275  of  this  work,  the  translator  describes 
(with  a  citBtkm  of  his  aathorttka)  **  the  breathing  resemblances  of  the  gods  used  in  the  Mysterte^ 
ststoss  fttekatad  bj  the  tduUt,  so  as  to  be  Ulumlnated  and  to  appear  animated." 
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of  the  gods  appeared  to  them."  Christie,  in  his  little  work  on  the  Greek 
Mysteries,  says  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Eleusinian  shows  were  explained 
by  means  of  transparent  scenes,  many  of  which  were  faithfully  copied, 
upon  the  painted  Greek  vases ;  and  these  vases,  accordingly,  were  de- 
posited in  tombs  to  evidence  the  faith  of  the  deceased  in  a  future  life. 
The  foregoing  conceptions  may  be  illustrated  by  the  dramatic  representa- 
tions, scenic  shadows  behind  transparent  curtaiuB,  in  Java,  alluded  to  by 
Sir  Stamford  Raffles." 

It  is  remarkable  how  far  the  Mysteries  spread  over  the  earth,  and  what 
popularity  they  attained.  They  penetrated  into  almost  every  nation 
under  the  sun.  They  admitted,  in  some  degree,  nearly  the  whole  people. 
Herodotus  informs  us  that  there  were  collected  in  Egypt,  at  one  celebra- 
tion, seven  hundred  thousand  men  and  women,  besides  children."  The 
greatest  warriors  and  kings — ^Philip,  Alexander,  Sulla,  Antony — esteemed 
it  an  honor  to  be  welcomed  within  the  mystic  pale.  "  Men,"  says  Cicero, 
"came  from  the  most  distant  shores  to  be  initiated  at  Eleusie.*' 
Sophocles  declares,  as  quoted  by  Warburton,  "  True  life  is  to  be  found 
only  among  the  initiates :  all  other  places  are  full  of  evil."  At  the  rise 
of  the  Christian  religion,  all  the  life  and  power  left  in  the  national  re- 
ligion of  Greece  and  Rome  were  in  the  Mysteries.  Accordingly,  here  was 
the  most  formidable  foe  of  the  new  faith.  Standing  in  its  old  entrench- 
ments, with  all  its  popular  prestige  around  it,  it  fought  with  desperate 
determination  for  every  inch  it  was  successively  forced  to  yield.  The 
brilliant  effort  of  Julian  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  Christianity  and  restore 
the  pagan  religion  to  more  than  its  pristine  splendor — an  effort  beneath 
which  the  scales  of  the  world's  fortunes  poised,  tremulous,  for  a  while — 
was  chiefly  an  endeavor  to  revive  and  enlarge  the  Mysteries.  Such  was 
the  attachment  of  the  people  to  these  old  rites  even  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  that  a  murderous  riot  broke  out 
at  Alexandria,  in  which  Bishop  George  and  others  were  slain,  on  occasion 
of  the  profanation  by  Christians  of  a  secret  adytum  in  which  the  Mys- 
teries of  Mithra  were  celebrated.^  And  when,  a  little  later,  the  Emperor 
Valentinian  had  determined  to  suppress  all  nocturnal  rites,  he  was  in- 
duced to  withdraw  his  resolution  by  Pretextatus,  procotisul  in  Greece, 
**  a  man  endowed  with  every  virtue,  who  represented  to  him  that  the 
Greeks  would  consider  life  insupportable  if  they  were  forbidden  to  cele- 
brate those  most  sacred  Mysteries  which  bind  together  the  human 
race."**  Upon  the  whole,  we  cannot  fiul  to  see  that  the  Mysteries  must 
have  exerted  a  most  extensive  and  profound  influence  alike  in  fostering 
the  good  hopes  of  human  nature  touching  a  life  to  come,  and  in  giving 
credit  and  diflusion  to  the  popular  fables  of  the  poets  concerning  the  de- 
tails of  the  fiiture  state.   Much  of  that  belief  which  seems  to  us  so  absurd 

n  AglAppbamiifl,  Ub.  I.  sect.  7. 

■  Diaooune  to  the  Ut  aUd  ScL  Soe.  of  Java,  1816,  pob.  In  Yalpy's  PamphletMr,  No.  IS. 

M  Lib.  il.  cap.  U.  M  SocratM,  Xoc.  HUt.  lib.  liL  cap.  2. 

H  Bnay  on  Myiteriea,  by  M.  Otnrarofl;  Sng.  tram,  by  J.  D.  Price,  p.  66. 
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we  can  easily  suppoee  they  sincerely  embraced,  when  we  recollect  what 
they  thought  they  had  seen  under  supernatural  auspices  in  their  initia- 
tions. 

In  the  Greek  and  Roman  &ith  there  was  gradually  developed—in  con- 
nection chiefly  with  the  Mysteries,  as  we  believe — an  aristocratic  doctrine 
which  allotted  to  a  select  class  of  souls  an  abode  in  the  sky  as  their  dis- 
tinguished destination  after  death,  while  the  common  multitude  were 
still  sentenced  to  the  shadow-region  below  the  grave.  As  Virgil  writes, 
"  The  descent  to  Avemus  is  easy.  The  gate  of  dark  Dis  is  open  day  and 
night.  But  to  rise  into  the  upper-world  is  most  arduous.  Only  the  few 
heroes  whom  favoring  Jove  loves  or  shining  virtue  exalts  thither  can 
effect  it.'"*  Numerous  scattered,  significant  traces  of  a  belief  in  this 
change  of  the  destination  of  some  souls  from  the  pit  of  Hades  to  the  hall 
of  heaven  are  to  be  found  in  the  classic  authors.  Virgil,  celebrating  the 
death  of  some  person  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Daphnis,  exclaims, 
"  Robed  in  white,  he  admires  the  strange  court  of  heaven,  and  sees  the 
clouds  and  the  stars  beneath  his  feet.  He  is  a  god  now.""  Porphyry 
ascribes  to  Pythagoras  the  declaration  that  the  souls  of  departed  men  are 
gathered  in  the  zodiac.'*  Plato  earnestly  describes  a  region  of  brightness 
and  unfading  realities  above  this  lower  world,  among  the  stars,  where  the 
gods  live,  and  whither,  he  says,  the  virtuous  and  wise  may  ascend,  while 
the  corrupt  and  ignorant  must  sink  into  the  Tartarean  realm."*  A  similar 
conception  of  the  attainableness  of  heaven  seems  to  be  suggested  in  the 
old  popular  myths,  first,  of  Hercules  coming  back  in  triumph  from  his 
visit  to  Pluto's  seat,  and,  on  dying,  rising  to  the  assembly  of  immortals 
and  taking  his  equal  place  among  them ;  secondly,  of  Dionysus  going 
into  the  under-world,  rescuing  his  mother,  the  hapless  Semele,  and  soar- 
ing with  her  to  heaven,  where  she  henceforth  resides,  a  peeress  of  the 
eldest  goddesses.  Cicero  expresses  the  same  thought  when  he  affirms 
that  "a  life  of  justice  and  piety  is  the  path  to  heaven,  where  patriots, 
exemplary  souls,  released  from  their  bodies,  enjoy  endless  happiness 
amidst  the  brilliant  orbs  of  the  galaxy.''**  The  same  author  also  speaks 
of  certain  philosophers  who  flourished  before  his  time,  "  whose  opinions 
encouraged  the  belief  that  souls  departing  from  bodies  would  arrive  at 
heaven  as  their  proper  dwelHng-place."*^  He  afterwards  stigmatizes  the 
notion  that  the  life  succeeding  death  is  subterranean  as  an  error,*' and  in 
his  own  name  addresses  his  auditor  thus: — '*!  see  you  gazing  upward 
and  wishing  to  migrate  into  heaven."**  It  was  the  common  belief  of  the 
Romans  for  ages  that  Romulus  was  taken  up  into  heaven,  where  he  would 
remain  forever,  claiming  Divine  honors,**  The  Emperor  Julian  says,  in 
his  Letter  on  the  Duties  of  a  Priest,  "  God  will  raise  from  darkness  and 
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TartaniB  the  souls  of  all  of  us  who  worship  him  sincerely :  to  the  pious, 
instead  of  Tartams  he  promises  Olympus."  "  It  is  lawful,"  writes  Plstto, 
"  only  for  the  true  lover  of  wisdom  to  pass  into  the  rank  of  gods."*  The 
privilege  here  ocmfined  to  philosophers  we  believe  was  promised  to  the 
initiates  in  the  Mysteries,  as  the  speoiid  prerogative  seovred  to  them  by 
their  initiation.  "  To  pass  into  the  rank  of  the  gods"  is  a  i^rase  which, 
as  here  employed,  means  to  ascend  into  heaven  and  have  a  seat  with  the 
immortals,  instead  of  being  banished,  with  the  souls  of  common  mortals, 
to  the  under^world. 

In  early  times  the  Greek  worship  was  most  earnestly  directed  to  that 
set  of  deities  who  resided  at  the  gloomy  centre  of  the  earth,  and  who 
were  called  the  ehUumm  gods,^  The  hope  of  immortality  first  sprung  up 
and  was  nourished  in  connection  with  this  worship.  But  in  the  progrees 
of  time  and  culture  the  supernal  circle  of  divinities  who  kept  state  on 
bright  Olympus  acquired  a  greater  share  of  attention,  and  at  last  re- 
ceived a  degree  of  worship  far  surpassing  that  paid  to  their  swarthy 
compeers  below.  The  adoration  of  these  bright  beings,  with  a  grovring 
trust  in  their  benignity,  the  fiibles  of  the  poets  telling  how  they  had 
sometimes  elevated  human  favorites  to  their  presence, — for  instance,  re- 
ceiving a  Ganymede  to  the  joys  of  their  sublime  society, — ^the  encouraging 
thoughts  of  the  more  religious  and  cheerftil  of  the  philosophers, — ^these 
'fiBbcts,  together  with  a  natural  shrinking  from  the  dismid  gloom  of  the 
life  of  shades  around  the  Styx,  and  a  native  longing  for  admission  to  the 
serene  pleasures  of  the  unfading  life  led  by  the  radiant  lords  of  heaven, 
in  coigunction,  perhaps,  with  still  other  causes,  effected  an  improvement 
of  the  old  &ith,  altering  and  brightening  it,  little  by  little,  unttt  the  hope 
came  in  many  quarters  to  be  entertained  that  the  faithM  soul  would 
after  death  rise  into  the  assemblage  and  splendor  of  the  celestial  gods. 
The  Emperor  Julian,  at  the  close  of  his  seventh  Oration,  represents  the 
gods  of  Olympus  addressing  him  in  this  strain  t — "  Remember  that  your 
soul  is  immortal,  and  that  if  you  follow  us  you  will  be  a  god  and  witii  us 
will  beh<^d  our  Father."  Several  learned  writers  have  strenuously  lab(»«d 
to  prove  that  the  ground-secret  of  the  Mysteries,  the  grand  thing  re- 
vealed in  them,  was  the  doctrine  of  apotheosis,  shaking  the  established 
theology  by  unmasking  the  historic  fact  that  all  the  gods  were  merely 
deified  men.  We  believe  the  real  significance  of  the  various  oollective 
testimony,  hints,  and  inferences  by  which  these  writers  have  been  brought 
to  such  a  conclusion  is  this ;  the  genuine  point  of  the  Mysteries  lay  not 
in  teaching  that  the  godt  were  <mee  men,  but  in  the  idea  that  men  may 
become  gods.  To  teach  that  Zeus,  the  universal  Father,  caunng  the  crea- 
tion to  tremble  at  the  motion  of  his  brow,  was  formerly  an  obscure  king 
of  Crete,  whose  tomb  was  yet  visible  in  that  island,  would  have  been 
utterly  absurd.  But  to  assert  that  the  soul  of  man, — the  free,  intelligent 
image  of  the  gods.^-on  leaving  the  body,  would  ascend  to  live  eternally 
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in  the  kingdom  of  its  Divine  prototypes,  would  have  been  a  brilliant  step 
of  progress  in  harmony  both  with  reason  and  the  heart.  Saoh  was  pro> 
bably  the  &ct.  Observe  the  following  dtation  from  Flutaroh : — "  There 
is  no  occasion  against  nature  to  send  the  bodies  of  good  men  to  heaven ; 
but  we  toe  to  conclude  that  virtuous  souls,  by  nature  and  the  Divine  jus- 
tice, rise  firom  men  to  heroes,  from  heroes  to  genii ;  and  if,  as  in  the 
Mysteries,  they  are  purified,  shaking  off  the  remains  of  mortality  and  the 
power  of  the  passions,  they  then  attain  the  highest  happiness,  and  ascend 
from  genii  to  gods,  not  by  the  vote  of  the  people,  but  by  the  just  and 
established  order  of  nature."*' 

The  reference  in  the  last  clause  is  to  the  decrees  of  the  Senate  whereby 
apotheosis  was  conferred  on  various  persons,  placing  them  among  the 
gods.  This  ceremony  has  often  been  made  to  appear  unnecessarily 
ridiculous,  through  a  perversion  of  its  actual  meaning.  When  the 
ancients  applied  the  term  *'god"  to  a  human  soul  departed  from  the  body, 
it  was  not  used  as  the  modems  prevailingly  employ  that  word.  It  ex- 
pressed a  great  deal  less  with  them  than  with  us.  It  merely  meant  to 
affirm  similarity  of  essence,  qualities,  and  residence,  but  by  no  means  equal 
dignity  and  power  of  attributes  between  the  one  and  the  others.  It  mean  t 
that  the  soul  had  gone  to  the  heavenly  habitation  of  the  gods  and  was 
thenceforth  a  participant  in  the  heavenly  life."^  Heraclitus  was  anocnu^ 
tomed  to  say,  "  Men  are  mortal  gods ;  gods  are  immortal  men.''  Maoro- 
bius  says,  "  The  soul  is  not  only  immortal,  but  a  god."*  And  C&cero  de» 
clareo,  "  The  soul  of  man  is  a  Divine  thing, — as  Euripides  dares  to  say,  a 
god."^  Milton  uses  language  precisely  parallel,  speaking  of  those  who 
are  "unmindful  of  the  crown  true  Virtue  gives  2ier  servants,  after  their 
mortal  change,  among  the  enthroned  gods  on  sainted  seats."  Theophilus, 
Bishop  of  Antioch  in  the  second  century,  says  that  "  to  become  a  god 
means  to  ascend  into  heaven.""  The  Roman  Gatholic  ceremony  of 
beatification  and  canonisation  of  saints,  offering  them  incense  and 
prayers  thereafter,  means  exactly  what  was  meant  by  the  ancient 
apotheosis, — ^namely,  that  while  the  multitudes  of  the  dead  abide  below, 
in  the  intermediate  state,  these  favored  souls  have  been  advanced  into 
heaven.  The  papal  functionaries  borrowed  this  rite,  with  most  of  its 
details,  from  their  immediate  pagan  predecessors,  who  themselves  pro- 
bably adopted  it  from  the  East,  whence  the  Mysteries  came.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Brahmans  and  Buddhists  believed,  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era,  in  the  contrasted  fate  of  good  men  after  death  to  enjoy  the 
successive  heavens  above  the  clouds,  and  of  bad  men  to  suffer  the  suc- 
cessive hells  beneath  the  earth.    A  knowledge  of  this  attractive  Oriental 
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doctrine  may  have  united  with  the  advance  of  their  own  speculations  to 
win  the  partial  acceptance  obtained  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  for 
the  faith  which  broke  the  universal  doom  to  Hades  and  opened 
heaven  to  their  hopeful  aspirations.  In  a  tragedy  of  Euripides  the  fol- 
lowing passage  occurs,  addressed  to  the  bereaved  Admetus : — *'  Let  not 
the  tomb  of  thy  wife  be  looked  on  as  the  mound  of  the  ordinary  dead. 
Some  wayfarer,  as  he  treads  the  sloping  road,  shall  say,  '  This  woman 
once  died  for  her  husband ;  but  now  she  is  a  saint  in  heaven/  ''^ 

When  the  meaning  of  the  cheerful  promises  given  to  the  initiates  of  a 
more  favored  fate  in  the  future  life  than  awaited  others — ^namely,  as  we 
think,  that  their  spirits  on  leaving  the  body  should  scale  Olympus  in- 
stead of  plunging  to  Tartarus — ^had  been  concealed  within  the  Mysteries 
for  a  long  time,  it  at  length  broke  into  public  view  in  the  national 
apotheosis  of  ancient  heroes,  kings,  and  renowned  worthies,  the  in- 
stances of  which  became  so  numerous  that  Cicero  cries,  "  Is  not  nearly 
all  heaven  peopled  with  the  human  race  ?"^  Over  the  heads  of  the  de- 
vout heathen,  as  they  gased  up  through  the  clear  night-air,  twinkled  the 
beams  of  innumerable  stars,  each  chosen  to  designate  the  cerulean  seat 
where  some  soul  was  rejoicing  with  the  gods  in  heaven  over  the  glorious 
issue  of  the  toils  and  sufferings  in  which  he  once  painfully  trod  this 
earthly  scene. 

Herodian,  a  Greek  historian  of  some  of  the  Roman  emperors,  has  left 
a  detailed  account  of  the  rite  of  apotheosis/^  An  image  of  the  person 
to  be  deified  was  made  in  wax,  looking  all  sick  and  pale,  laid  in  state  on 
a  lofty  bed  of  ivory  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  surrounded  on  one  side 
by  choirs  of  noble  lords,  on  the  other  side  by  their  ladies  stripped  of 
their  jewels  and  clad  in  mourning,  visited  often  for  several  days  by  a 
physician,  who  still  reports  his  patient  worse,  and  finally  announces  his 
decease.  Then  the  Senators  and  haughtiest  patricians  bear  the  couch 
through  the  via  uura  to  the  Forum.  Bands  of  noble  boys  and  of  proud 
women  ranged  opposite  each  other  chant  hymns  and  lauds  over  the 
dead  in  solemn  melody.  The  bier  is  next  borne  to  the  Campus  Martius, 
where  it  is  placed  upon  a  high  wooden  altar,  a  large,  thin  structure  with 
a  tower  like  a  lighthouse.  Heaps  of  fragrant  gums,  herbs,  fruits,  and 
spices  are  poured  out  and  piled  upon  it.  Then  the  Roman  knights, 
mounted  on  horseback,  prance  before  it  in  beautiful  bravery,  wheeling 
to  and  fro  in  the  dizzy  measures  of  the  Pyrrhic  dance.  Also,  in  a 
stately  manner,  purple-clothed  charioteers,  wearing  masks  which  picture 
forth  the  features  of  the  most  famous  worthies  of  other  days  to  the  reve- 
rential recognition  of  the  silent  hosts  assembled,  ride  around  the  form 
of  their  descendant.  Suddenly  a  torch  is  set  to  the  pile,  and  it  is  wrapped 
in  flames.  From  the  turret,  amidst  the  aromatic  fumes,  an  eagle  is  let 
loose.  Phoanix-like  symbol  of  the  departed  soul,  he  soars  into  the  sky, 
and  the  seven-hilled  city  throbs  with  pride,  reverberating  the  shouts  of 
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her  people.  Thus  into  the  residence  of  the  gods— "/Sic  itur  ad  tutrc^' — 
was  borne  the  divinely-fayored  mortal ; 

*<  And  thu  «e  we  how  ouui'i  proplMtSe  creeds 
Made  gods  of  men  when  godlika  were  their  deeds." 

For  it  was  only  i&  times  of  degradation  and  by  a  violent  perversion  that 
the  honor  was  allowed  to  the  unworthy ;  and  even  in  such  cases  it  was 
usually  nullified  as  soon  as  the  people  recovered  their  senses  and  their 
freedom.  There  is  extant  among  the  works  of  Seneca  a  little  treatise 
called  ApocoloGuntosis, — that  is,  pumpkinification,  or  the  metamorphosis 
into  a  gourd, — a  sharp  satire  levelled  against  the  apotheosis  of  the  Empe- 
ror Claudius.  The  deification  of  mortals  among  the  ancients  has  long 
been  laughed  at.  When  the  great  Macedonian  monarch  applied  for  a 
decree  for  his  apotheosis  while  he  was  yet  alive,  the  Lacedemonian 
Senate,  with  bitter  sarcasm,  voted,  "If  Alexander  desires  to  be  a  god,  let 
him  be  a  god."  The  doctrine  is  often  referred  to  among  us  in  terms 
of  mockery.  But  this  is  principally  because  it  is  not  understood.  It 
simply  signifies  the  ascent  of  the  soul  after  death  into  the  Olympian 
halls  instead  of  descending  into  the  Acheronian  gulfs.  And  whether  we 
consider  the  symbolic  justice  and  beauty  of  the  conception  as  a  poetic 
image  applied  to  the  deathless  heroes  of  humanity  ensphered  above  us 
forever  in  historic  fame  and  natural  worship,  or  regard  its  comparative 
probabOity  as  the  literal  location  of  the  residence  of  departed  spirits,  it 
must  recommend  itself  to  us  as  a  decided  improvement  on  the  ideas  pre- 
viously prevalent,  and  as  a  sort  of  anticipation,  in  part,  of  that  bright 
faith  in  a  heavenly  home  for  faithful  souls,  afterwards  established  in  the 
world  by  Him  of  whom  it  was  written,  "  No  man  hath  ascended  up  to 
heaven  but  he  that  came  down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  Man,  who 
is  now  in  heaven."  Indeed,  so  forcible  and  close  is  the  correspondence 
between  the  course  of  the  aspirant  in  his  initiation— dramatically  dying, 
descending  into  Hades,  rising  again  to  life,  and  ascending  into  heaven — 
with  the  apostolic  presentation  of  the  redemptive  career  of  Christ,  our 
great  Forerunner,  that  some  writers — Nork,  for  instance — ^have  suggested 
that  the  latter  was  but  the  exoteric  publication  to  all  the  world  of  what 
in  the  former  was  esoterically  taught  to  the  initiates  alone. 

There  was  a  striking  naturalness,  a  profound  propriety,  in  the  obscuri- 
ties of  secrecy  and  awe  with  which  the  ancient  Mysteries  shrouded  from 
a  rash  curiosity  their  instructions  concerning  the  ftiture  life  and  only 
unfolded  them  by  careful  degrees  to  the  prepared  candidate.  It  is  so 
with  the  reality  itself  in  the  nature  of  things.  It  is  the  great  mystery 
of  mysteries,  darkly  hinted  in  types,  faintly  gleaming  in  analogies,  softly 
whispered  in  hopes,  passionately  asked  in  desires,  patiently  confirmed  in 
arguments,  suddenly  blazed  and  thundered  in  revelation.  Man  from 
the  very  beginning  of  his  race  on  earth  has  been  thickly  encompassed 
by  mysteries, — ^hung  around  by  the  mufiSing  curtains  of  ignorance  and 
superstition.    Through  one  after  another  of  these  he  has  forced  his  way 
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and  gased  on  their  successive  secrets  laid  bare.  Once  the  Ocean  was  an 
alluring  and  terrible  mystery,  weltering  before  him  with  its  endless  length 
and  ceaseless  wash  of  waves,  into  which  the  weary  sun,  in  the  west, 
plunged  at  evening,  and  out  of  which,  in  the  east,  it  bounded  refreshed 
in  the  morning.  But  the  daring  prows  of  his  ships,  guided  by  the  mag- 
net and  steered  by  pioneering  thought  and  skill,  passed  its  islands  and 
touched  its  ultimate  shores.  Once  the  Polar  Circle  was  a  frightlnl  and 
froaen  mystery,  enthroned  on  mountains  of  eternal  ice  and  wearing  upon 
its  snowy  brow  the  flaming  crown  of  the  aurora  boreslis.  But  his  hardy 
navigators,  inspired  by  enterprise  and  philanthropy,  armed  with  science, 
and  supplied  by  art,  have  driven  the  awful  phantom  back,  league  by 
league,  until  but  a  small  expanse  of  its  desolate  wonders  remains  un- 
tracked  by  his  exploring  steps.  Once  the  crowded  Sky  was  a  boundless 
and  baffling  mystery,  a  maze  of  bewildered  motions,  a  field  where  ghastly 
comets  played  their  antics  and  shook  down  terrors  on  the  nations.  But 
the  theories  of  his  reason,  based  on  the  gigantic  grasp  of  his  calculus 
and  aided  by  the  instruments  of  his  cunning  invention,  have  solved  per- 
plexity after  perplexity,  blended  discords  into  harmony,  and  shown  to 
his  delighted  vision  the  calm  and  glorious  perfection  of  the  stellar  sys- 
tem. So,  too,  in  the  moral  world  he  has  lifted  the  covering  shrouds  from 
many  a  dark  problem,  and  extended  the  empire  of  light  and  love  far  out 
over  the  ancient  realm  of  darkness  and  terror.  But  the  secret  of  Death, 
the  mystery  of  the  Future, — they  remain  yet,  as  of  old,  unfathomed  and 
inscrutable  to  the  natural  gaze  of  his  anxious  inquiries.  Still,  as  of  old, 
he  kneels  before  that  unlifted  veil  and  beseeches  the  oracles  for  a  re- 
sponse to  £uth. 

The  ancient  Mysteries  but  copied  in  their  principal  ceremony  the  mys- 
terious ordination  and  followed  the  overawing  spirit  of  Nature  herself. 
The  religious  reserve  and  awe  about  the  entrance  into  the  adytum  of 
their  traditions  were  like  those  about  the  entrance  into  the  invisible 
scenes  beyond  the  veils  of  time  and  mortality.  Their  initiation  was  but 
a  miniature  and  feeble  symbol  of  the  great  initiation  through  which, 
and  that  upon  impartial  terms,  every  mortal,  from  King  Solomon  to  the 
idiot  pauper,  must  sooner  or  later  pass  to  immortality.  When  a  fit  appli- 
cant, after  the  preliminary  probation,  kneels  with  fainting  sense  and 
pallid  brow  before  the  veil  of  the  unutterable  Unknown,  and  the  last 
pulsations  of  his  heart  tap  at  the  door  of  eternity,  and  he  reverentially 
asks  admission  to  partake  in  the  secrets  and  benefits  forever  shrouded 
from  the  pro&ne  vision  of  sinful  flesh,  the  infinite  Hierophant  directs 
the  call  to  be  answered  by  Death,  the  speechless  and  solemn  steward  of 
the  celestial  Mysteries.  He  comes,  pushes  the  curtain  aside,  leads  the 
awe-struck  initiate  in,  takes  the  blinding  bandage  of  the  body  from  his 
soul;  and  straightway  the  trembling  neophyte  receives  light  in  the  naidst 
of  that  innumerable  Fraternity  of  Immortals  over  whom  the  Supreme 
Author  of  the  Universe  presides. 
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MSTBMP8T0HO6I8;   OB,,  TRANSMIGRATION  OV  SOULS. 

Nooiher  dootaine  hn  exerted  so  extensive,  controlling,  and  permanent 
an  influence  upon  mankind  as  that  of  the  metempsychosis, — the  notion 
tliat  when  the  soul  leaves  the  body  it  is  bom  anew  in  another  body,  its 
rank,  character,  circumstances,  and  experience  in  each  successive  exist- 
ence depending  on  its  qualities,  deeds,  and  attainments  in  its  preceding 
lives.  Such  a  theory,  well  matured,  bore  unresisted  sway  through  the 
great  Eastern  world,  long  before  Moses  slept  in  his  little  ark  of  bulrushes 
on  the  shore  of  the  E^rptian  river;  Alexander  the  Great  gazed  with 
amaaement  on  the  self-immolation  by  fire  to  which  it  inspired  the  Gym- 
nosophists;  Ceesar  found  its  tenets  propagated  among  the  Gauls  beyond 
the  Bubioon;  and  at  this  hour  it  reigns  despotic,  as  the  learned  and 
travelled  Professor  of  Sanscrit  at  Oxford  tells  us,  "without  any  sign  of  de- 
crepitude or  decay,  over  the  Burman,  Chinese,  Tartar,  Tibetan,  and  In- 
dian nations,  including  at  least  six  hundred  and  fifly  millions  of  man- 
kind/'^ There  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  this  scheme  of  thought 
prevailed  at  a  very  early  period  among  the  Egyptians,  all  classes  and 
sects  of  the  Hindus,  the  Persian  disciples  of  the  Magi,  and  the  Druids, 
aud,  in  a  later  age,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  represented  by 
Xusasus,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Plotinus,  Macrobius,  Ovid,  and  many  others. 
It  was  generally  adopted  by  the  Jews  from  the  time  of  the  Babylonian 
captivity.  Traces  of  it  have  been  discovered  among  the  ancient  Scythians, 
the  African  tribes,  some  of  the  Paoific  Islanders,  and  various  aboriginal 
nations  both  of  North  and  of  South  America.  Charievoix  says  some 
tribes  of  Canadian  Indians  believed  in  a  transmigration  of  souls ;  but» 
with  a  curiooB  mixture  of  &ncy  and  reflection,  they  limited  it  to  the  souls 
of  little  children,  who,  being  balked  of  this  life  in  ita  beginning,  they 
thought  would  try  it  again.  Their  bodies,  accordingly,  were  buried  at  the 
sides  of  roads,  that  their  spirits  might  pass  into  pregnant  women  travelling 
by.  A  belief  in  the  metempsychosis  limited  in  the  same  way  to  the  souls 
of  children  also  prevailed  among  the  Mexicans.'  The  Marioopas,  by  the 
Gila,  believe  when  they  die  they  shall  transmigrate  into  birds,  beasts, 
and  repUlee,  and  shall  return  to  the  banks  of  the  Golomdo,  whence  they 
irere  driven  by  the  Yumas.  They  will  live  there  in  caves  and  woods,  as 
wolves,  rats,  and  snakes;  so  will  Uieir  enemies  the  Yumas;  and  they  will 


1  Wfltoa,  Two  Leeturw  on  the  RaligloiM  Opinloiw  of  Um  mndvi,  p.  04. 
•  KiBgatammgh,  AaUqoitlM  of  UvjOco,  toL  tlU.  p. »». 
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fight  together.'  On  the  western  border  of  the  United  States,  only  three 
or  four  years  ago,  two  Indians  having  been  sentenced  to  be  hung  for 
murder,  the  chiefe  of  their  tribe  came  in  and  begged  that  they  might  be 
shot  or  burned  instead,  as  they  looked  upon  hanging  with  the  utmost 
horror,  believing  that  the  spirit  of  a  person  who  is  thus  strangled  to  death 
goes  into  the  next  world  in  a  foul  manner,  and  that  it  assumes  a  beastly 
form.  The  Sandwich  Islanders  sometimes  threw  their  dead  into  the  sea  to 
be  devoured  by  sharks,  supposing  their  souls  would  animate  these  monsters 
and  cause  them  to  spare  the  living  whom  accident  should  throw  within 
their  reach.^  Similar  superstitions,  but  more  elaborately  developed,  are 
rife  among  many  tribes  of  African  negroes.^  It  was  inculcated  in  the 
early  Christian  centuries  by  the  Gnostics  and  the  Manicheeans;  also  by 
Origen  and  several  other  influential  Fathers.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
sect  of  the  Oathari,  the  Bogomiles,  the  famous  scholastics  Scotus  Erigena 
and  Bonaventura,  as  well  as  numerous  less  distinguished  authors,  advo- 
cated it.  And  in  modem  times  it  has  been  earnestly  received  by  Lessing 
and  Fourier,  and  is  not  without  its  open  defenders  to-day,  as  we  can 
attest  from  our  own  knowledge,  even  in  the  proeaio  and  enlightened 
circles  of  European  and  American  society. 

There  have  been  two  methods  of  explaining  the  origin  of  the  dogma  of 
transmigration.    First,  it  has  been  regarded  as  a  retributit        '"  * 

to  sin  in  a  pre-existent  state: — 

«  AU  that  fl0di  doth  eOT«r, 

SonLi  of  ioaroo  tQbUnie, 
Are  bat  iUtm  sold  orw 

To  the  Matter  Time 
To  work  ont  their  nmeom 

For  the  ancient  crime." 

With  the  ancient  Egyptians  the  doctrine  was  developed  in  connection 
with  the  conception  of  a  revolt  and  battle  among  the  gods  in  some  dim 
and  disastrous  epoch  of  the  past  eternity,  when  the  defeated  deities  were 
thrust  out  of  heaven  and  shut  up  in  fleshly  prison-bodies.  So  man  is  a 
fallen  spirit,  heaven  his  fatherland,  this  life  a  penance,  sometimes  ne- 
cessarily repeated  in  order  to  be  effectual.*  The  pre-existence  of  the 
soul,  whether  taught  by  Pythagoras,  sung  by  Empedocles,  dreamed  by 
Fludd,  or  contended  for  by  Beecher,  is  the  principal  foundation  of  the 
belief  in  the  metempsychosis.  But,  secondly,  the  transmigration  of 
■ouls  has  been  considered  as  the  means  of  their  progressive  ascent.  The 
soul  begins  its  conscious  course  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  of  being,  and, 
gradually  rising  through  birth  after  birth,  climbs  along  a  discriminated 
series  of  improvements  in  endless  aspiration.  Here  the  scientific  adapta- 
tion and  moral  intent  are  thought  to  lead  only  upwards,  insect  travelling 
to  man,  man  soaring  to  God;  but  by  sin  the  natural  order  and  working 

•  Bartlett,  Fanonal  Narrattre  of  Bxploratkma  in  Ttoxaa,  New  Mexloo,  Ac^  ch.  zzx. 
«  Jarvii,  Hiat.  Sandwich  lelanda,  |^  82.  •  WOton,  Weitem  AlHca,  p.  no. 

•  Dr.  WHh,  AgyptiBcha  Glanbnalehra. 
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of  means  are  inverted,  and  the  series  of  births  lead  downward,  until 
expiation  and  merit  restore  the  primal  ac^uBtment  and  direction. 

The  idea  of  a  metempsychosis,  or  soul-wandering,  as  the  Germans  call 
it,  has  been  broached  in  various  forms  widely  differing  in  the  extent  of 
their  application.  Among  the  Jews  the  writings  of  Philo,  the  Talmud, 
and  other  documents,  are  full  of  it.  They  seem,  for  the  most  part,  to 
hare  confined  the  mortal  residence  of  souls  to  human  bodies.  They  say 
that  God  created  all  souls  on  the  first  day,  the  only  day  in  which  he  made 
aught  out  of  nothing ;  and  they  imply,  in  their  doctrine  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  souls,  that  these  are  bom  over  and  over,  and  will  continue  wander- 
ing thus  until  the  Messiah  comes  and  the  resurrection  occurs.  The 
Rabbins  distinguish  two  kinds  of  metempsychosis;  namely,  "Gilgul,'' 
which  is  a  series  of  single  transmigrations,  each  lasting  till  death ;  and 
**Ibbur,''  which  is  where  one  soul  occupies  several  bodies,  changing  its 
residence  at  pleasure,  or  where  several  souls  occupy  one  body.''  The 
latter  kind  is  illustrated  by  examples  of  demoniacal  possession  in  the 
New  Testament  The  demons  were  supposed  to  be  the  souls  of  deceased 
wicked  men.  Sometimes  they  are  represented  as  solitary  and  flitting 
from  one  victim  to  another;  sometimes  they  swarm  together  in  the  same 
person,  as  seven  were  at  once  cast  out  of  Mary  Magdalene. 

More  frequently,  however,  the  range  of  the  soul's  travels  in  its  repeated 
births  has  been  so  extended  as  to  include  all  animal  bodies, — ^beasts, 
birds,  fishes,  reptiles,  insects.  In  this  extent  the  doctrine  was  held  by 
the  Pythagoreans  and  Platonists,  and  in  fact  by  a  m^ority  of  its  believers. 
Shakspeare's  wit  is  not  without  historical  warrant  when  he  makes  the 
clown  say  to  Malvolio,  "Thou  shalt  fear  to  kill  a  woodcock,  lest  thou  dis- 
possess the  soul  of  thy  grandam.'^  Many — ^the  Manicheeans,  for  instance 
— ^taught  that  human  souls  transmigrated  not  only  through  the  lowest 
animal  bodies  but  even  through  all  forms  of  vegetable  life.  Souls  in- 
habit ears  of  corn,  figs,  shrubs.  "Whoso  plucks  the  fruit  or  the  leaves 
from  trees,  or  pulls  up  plants  or  herbs,  is  guilty  of  homicide,"  say  they; 
"for  in  each  case  he  expels  a  soul  from  its  body.''^  And  some  have  even 
gone  so  far  as  to  believe  that  the  soul,  by  a  course  of  ignorance,  cruelty, 
and  uncleanness  pursued  through  many  lives,  will  at  length  arrive  at  an 
inanimate  body,  and  be  doomed  to  exist  for  unutterable  ages  as  a  stone  or 
as  a  particle  of  dust.  The  adherents  of  this  hypothesis  regard  the  whole 
world  as  a  deposition  of  materialized  souls.  At  every  step  they  tread  on 
hosts  of  degraded  souls,  destined  yet,  though  now  by  sin  sunk  thus  low, 
to  find  their  way  back  as  redeemed  and  blessed  spirits  to  the  bosom  of 
the  Godhead. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  metempsychosis  may  be  understood,  as  to  its 
inmost  meaning  and  its  final  issue,  to  be  either  a  Development,  a  Revo- 

7  Btnuige^  Hbt  Jews,  Ub.  Vr.  cap.  xxx.:  Sohrtder,  JndontlnuB,  bach  U.  kap.  UL:  Btenra«iigpr, 
BntdMdrtM  Jwdwithnnii  tb.  IL  kap.  1. 
•  AngiutliM^  De  Morib.  Manichas.,  lib.  U.  cap.  xtU.  :  De  Hsret.,  cap.  xM. :  Contra  Faoatum,  Ub.  xtL 
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latiozi,  or  a  Retribution,*— a  Divine  system  of  development  eternally  lead- 
ing creatures  in  a  graduated  ascension  from  the  base  towards  the  apex 
of  the  creation, — a  perpetual  cycle  in  the  order  of  nature  fixedly  recur- 
ring by  the  necessities  of  a  physical  fate  unalterable,  unavoidable,  eternal, 
— a  scheme  of  punishment  and  reward  exactly  fitted  to  the  exigencies 
of  every  case,  presided  over  by  a  moral  Nemesis,  and  issuing  at  last  in 
the  emancipation  of  every  purified  soul  into  infinite  bliss,  when,  by  the 
upward  gravitation  of  spirit,  they  shall  all  have  been  strained  through 
the  successively  fine  ingrowing  filters  of  the  worlds,  from  the  coarse- 
grained foundation  of  matter  to  the  lower  shore  of  the  Divine  essence. 

In  seeking  to  account  for  the  extent  and  the  tenacious  grasp  of  this 
antique  and  stupendous  belief, — ^in  looking  about  for  the  various  sugges- 
tions or  confirmations  of  such  a  dogma, — ^we  would  call  attention  to 
several  considerations,  each  claiming  some  degree  of  importance.  First, 
among  the  earliest  notions  of  a  reflecting  man  is  that  of  the  separate 
existence  of  the  soul  after  the  dissolution  of  the  body.  He  instinctively 
distinguishes  the  thinking  substance  he  is  from  the  material  vestment 
he  wears.  Conscious  of  an  unchanged  personal  identity  beneath  the 
changes  and  decays  ever3rwhere  visible  around  him,  he  naturally  imagines 
that 

"  An  billows  on  th«  andolafcing  main, 
That  swelling  fall  and  falling  swell  again. 
So  on  the  tide  of  time  inconstant  roll 
Hie  dying  body  and  the  deathlaaa  scmL" 

To  one  thus  meditating,  and  desiring,  as  he  surely  would,  to  perceive  or 
devise  some  explanation  of  the  soul's  posthumous  fortunes,  the  idea  could 
hardly  fail  to  occur  that  the  destiny  of  the  soul  might  be  to  undergo  a 
renewed  birth,  or  a  series  of  births  in  new  bodies.  Such  a  conception, 
appearing  in  a  rude  state  of  culture,  before  the  lines  between  science, 
religion,  and  poetry  had  been  sharply  drawn,  recommending  itself  alike 
by  its  simplicity  and  by  its  adaptedness  to  gratify  curiosity  and  specu> 
lation  in  the  formation  of  a  thousand  quaint  and  engaging  hypotheses, 
would  seem  plausible,  would  be  highly  attractive,  would  very  easily 
secure  acceptance  as  a  true  doctrine. 

Secondly,  the  strange  resemblances  and  sympathies  between  men  and 
animals  would  often  powerfully  suggest  to  a  contemplative  observer  the 
doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls.'  Looking  over  those  volumes 
of  singular  caricatures  wherein  certain  artists  have  made  all  the  most  dis- 
tinctive physiognomies  of  men  and  beasts  mutually  to  approximate  and 
mingle,  one  cannot  avoid  the  fancy  that  the  bodies  of  brutes  are  the 
masks  of  degraded  men.  Notice  an  ox  reclining  in  the  shade  of  a  tree, 
patiently  ruminating  as  if  sadly  conscious  of  many  things  and  helplessly 
bound  in  some  obscure  penance, — a  mute  world  of  dreamy  experiences, 
^-«  sombre  mystery:  how  easy  to  imagine  him  an  enchanted  and  trans- 

•  Bcholx,  Beweis,  daaa  et  eine  Seetenwandernng  bei  den  Thieren  giebt. 
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formed  man'!  See  how  certain  animals  are  allied  in  theii!  prominent 
traits  to  hmnanity, — ^the  stricken  deer,  weeping  big,  piteous  tears, — ^the 
fawning  affection  and  noble  fideUly  of  the  dog, — ^the  architectural  skill 
of  the  beaver, — ^the  wise  aspect  of  the  owl, — ^the  sweet  plaint  of  the 
nigiitiiigale, — the  shrieks  of  some  fierce  beasts,  and  the  howls  of  others 
startlingly  like  the  cries  of  children  and  the  moans  of  pain, — ^the  spark* 
ling  orbs  and  tortuous  stealthiness  of  the  snake ;  and  the  hints  i^  me- 
tempsychosis are  obyious.  Standing  face  to  face  with  a  tiger,  an  ana- 
conda, a  wild-cat,  a  monkey,  a  gaaelle,  a  parrot»  a  dove,  we  alternately 
shudder  with  horror  and  yearn  with  sympathy,  now  expecting  to  see 
the  latent  devils  throw  off  their  disguise  and  start  forth  in  their  own 
demoniac  figures,  now  waiting  for  the  metamorphosing  charm  to  be 
reversed,  and  for  the  enchanted  children  of  humanity  to  stand  erect, 
restored  to  their  former  shapes.  Pervading  all  the  grades  and  forms  of 
distinct  animal  life  there  seems  to  be  a  rudimentary  unity.  The  ftjn- 
damental  elements  and  primordial  germs  of  consciousness,  intellect,  will, 
passion,  appear  the  same,  and  the  different  classes  of  being  seem  capable 
of  passing  into  one  another  by  improvement  or  deterioration.  Spon- 
taneously, then,  might  a  primitive  observer,  unhampered  by  prejudices, 
think  that  the  soul  of  man  on  leaving  its  present  body  would  find  or 
construct  another  according  to  its  chief  intrinsic  qualities  and  forces, 
whether  those  were  a  leonine  magnanimity  of  courage,  a  vulpine  sub- 
tlety of  cunning,  or  a  pavcmine  strut  of  vanity.  The  spirit^  freed  from 
its  fallen  cell, 

"  Filla  with  fireth  energy  anoUier  form. 
And  towera  an  elephant,  or  glides  a  worm, 
Swima  as  an  eagle  in  the  eye  of  noon, 
Or  wails,  a  screech-owl,  to  the  deal;  cold  moon, 
Or  haunts  the  brakes  where  serpents  hiss  and  glars^ 
Or  hums,  a  glittering  insect,  In  the  air.'* 

The  hypothesis  is  equally  forced  on  our  thoughts  by  regarding  the  human 
attributes  of  some  brutes  and  the  brutal  attributes  of  some  men.  Thus 
Gratiano,  enraged  at  the  obstinate  malignity  of  Shylock,  cries  to  the 
hyena-hearted  Jew, — 

**  Thou  almost  mak'st  me  wayer  in  my  fiUth, 
To  iKrfd  opinion,  with  Pythagoras, 
That  souls  of  animals  inftase  themsalTes 
Into  the  tnmks  of  men :  thy  cairish  spirit 
GoTem'd  a  wol^  who^  hang'd  for  human  slaughter, 
Kven  trom.  the  gallows  did  his  fell  sonl  fleet, 
And,  whilst  thon  lay's!  in  thhie  nnhallow'd  dam, 
Inf^iaed  Itself  in  thee;  for  thy  desires 
Are  wolflsh,  Idoody,  starved,  and  nTenoos." 

Thirdly,  there  Ib  a  figurative  metempsyohosiB,  which  may  sometimefr— 
the  hiatory  of  mythology  abounds  in  examples  of  the  same  sort  of  thing 
— ^have  been  turned  from  an  abstract  metaphor  into  a  concrete  belief  or 
from  a  fanciful  suppositwn  have  hardened  into  a  received  fact.  There  is  a 
poetic  animation  of  objects  whereby  the  imaginative  person  puts  himself 
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into  other  persons,  into  trees,  clouds,  whirlwinds,  or  what  not,  and  works 
tiiem  for  the  time  in  ideal  realization.  The  same  result  is  put  in  speech 
sometimes  as  humorous  play :  for  example,  a  celebrated  English  author 
says,  *'  Nature  meant  me  for  a  salamander,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  have 
alwasrs  been  discontented  as  a  man :  I  shall  be  a  salamander  in  the  next 
world !"  Such  imagery  stated  to  a  mind  of  a  Uteral  order  solidifies  into 
•a  meting  of  prosaic  fact.  It  is  a  common  mode  of  speech  to  sa7  of  an 
enthusiastic  disciple  that  the  spirit  of  his  master  possesses  him.  A 
rec^tive  student  enters  into  the  soul  of  Plato,  or  is  Ml  of  Goethe.  We 
say  that  Apelles  lived  again  in  Titian.  Augustine  reappeaared  in  Calvin, 
«nd  Felagius  in  Arminius,  to  fight  over  the  old  battle  of  election  and 
freedom.  Luther  rose  in  Ronge.  Take  these  figures  literally,  construct 
what  they  imply  into  a  dogma,  and  the  product  is  the  transmigration  of 
souls.  The  result  thus  arrived  at  finds  effective  support  in  the  striking  phy- 
sical resemblance,  spiritual  likeness,  and  similarity  of  mission  frequently 
Been  between  persons  in  one  age  and  those  in  a  former  age.  Columbus 
was  the  modem  Jason  sailing  after  the  Golden  Fleece  of  a  New  World. 
Glancing  along  the  portrait-gallery  of  some  ancient  family,  one  is  some^ 
times  startled  to  observe  a  face,  extinct  for  several  generations,  suddenly 
confronting  him  again  with  all  its  features  in  some  distant  descendant. 
A  peculiarity  of  conformation,  a  remarkable  trait  of  character,  suppressed 
for  a  century,  all  at  once  starts  into  vivid  prominence  in  a  remote  branch 
of  the  lineage,  and  men  say,* pointing  back  to  the  ancestor,  "He  has 
revived  once  more."  Seeing  Elisha  do  the  same  things  that  his  departed 
master  had  done  before  him,  the  people  exclaimed,  "  The  spirit  of  Elijah 
is  upon  him."  Beholding  in  John  the  Baptist  one  going  before  him  in 
the  spirit  of  that  expected  prophet,  Jesus  said,  "  If  ye  are  able  to  receive 
it,  this  is  he."  Some  of  the  later  Rabbins  assert  many  entertaining 
things  concerning  the  repeated  births  of  the  most  distinguished  per- 
^nages  in  their  national  history.  Abel  was  born  again  in  Seth ;  Cain, 
in  that  Egyptian  whom  Moses  slew ;  Abiram,  in  Ahithophel ;  and  Adam, 
having  already  reappeared  once  in  David,  will  live  again  in  the  Messiah. 
The  performance  by  an  eminent  man  of  some  great  labor  which  had 
been  done  in  an  earlier  age  in  like  manner  by  a  kindred  spirit  evokes 
in  the  imagination  an  apparition  of  the  return  of  the  dead  to  repeat  his 
old  work. 

Fourthly,  there  are  certain  familiar  psychological  experiences  which 
serve  to  suggest  and  to  support  the  theory  of  transmigration,  and  which 
are  themselves  in  return  explained  by  such  a  surmise.  Thinking  upon 
some  unwonted  subject,  often  a  dim  impression  arises  in  the  mind,  fastens 
upon  us,  and  we  cannot  help  feeling,  that  somewhere,  long  ago,  we  have 
hod  th^se  refieciions  before.  Learning  a  fact,  meeting  a  fWoe,  for  the  first 
time,  we  are  puasled  witli  an  obscure  assurance  that  it  is  not  the  first 
time.  Travelling  in  foreign  lands,  we  are  ever  and  anon  hannted  by  a 
--^■le  of  familiarity  with  the  views,  urging  us  to  conclude  that  surely  we 
move  than  once  trodden  those  fields  and  gased  on  thoae^soMies; 
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and  from  hoary  mountain,  trickling  rill,  and  vesper  bell,  meanwhile^ 
Diystio  tonea  of  strange  memorial  music  seem  to  sigh,  in  remembered 
acoeata,  throQgh  the  soul's  plaintive-echoing  halls, — 

**TwM  aoM  iMig  lyiM,  my  dtftr, 
TwM  Mild  laag  igma.'' 

Plato's  doctrine  of  reminiscence  here  finds  ita  basis.  We  have  lived 
before,  perchance  many  times,  and  through  the  clouds  of  sense  and: 
imagination  now  and  then  float  the  veiled  visions  of  things  that  were. 
Efiforts  of  thought  reveal  the  half-efiaoed  inscriptions  and  pictures  on 
the  tablets  of  memory.  Snatches  of  dialogues  once  held  are  recalled,- 
faint  recollections  of  old  friendships  return,  and  fragments  of  land* 
scapes  beheld  and  deeds  performed  long  ago  pass  in  weird  procession 
before  the  mind's  half-opened  eye.  We  know  a  professional  gentleman 
of  unimpeachable  veracity,  of  distinguished  talents  and  attainments, 
who  is  a  firm  believer  in  his  own  existence  on  the  earth  previously  to  his 
present  life.  He  testifies  that  on  innumerable  occasions  he  has  experienced . 
remembrances  of  events  and  recognitions  of  places,  accompanied  by  a 
flash  of  irresistible  conviction  that  he  had  known  them  in  a  former  state. 
Nearly  every  one  has  felt  instances  of  this,  more  or  less  numerous  and 
vivid.    The  doctrine  at  which  such  things  hint — ^that 

«  Not  In  entire  forgetAilneM, 
And  not  in  utter 


but  trailing  vague  traces  and  enigmas  from  a  bygone  history,  ''do  we 
come*' — ^yields  the  secret  of  many  a  mood  and  dream,  the  spell  of  inex- 
plicable hours,  the  key  and  clew  to  baflling  labyrinths  of  mystery.  The 
belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  among  a  fanciful  people 
and  in  an  unscientific  age,  need  be  no  wonder  to  any  cultivated  man  ac- 
quainted with  the  marvels  of  experience  and  aware  that  every  one  may 

say,— 

**  Van  oft  my  fbeUngs  make  me  itait. 
Like  footprints  on  some  desert  diorfi^ 
As  if  the  chambers  of  my  heart 
Had  heard  their  shadowy  step  before." 

Fifthly,  the  theory  of  the  transmigration  of  souls  is  marvellously 
adapted  to  explain  the  seeming  chaos  of  moral  inequality,  injustice,  and 
manifold  evil  presented  in  the  world  of  human  life.  No  other  oonceiv- 
ahle  view  so  admirably  accounts  for  the  heterogeneousness  of  our  present 
existence,  refutes  the  charge  of  a  groundless  favoritism  urged  against 
Providence,  and  completely  justifies  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  The  loss 
of  remembrance  between  the  states  is  no  valid  objection  to  the  theory; 
because  such  a  loss  is  the  necessary  condition  of  a  fresh  aijid  fair  pro- 
bation. Besides,  there  is  a  parallel  fact  of  deep  significance  in  our  un- 
questionable experience ; 

**  For  If  Bflt  onrjlrst  year  9atfai} 
The  hannts  of  memory  echo  not'* 

Once  admit  the  theory  to  be  true,  and  all  difficulties  in  regard  to  moral 
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justice  vanish.  If  a  man  be  bom  blind,  deaf,  a  cripple,  a  slare,  an  idiot, 
it  is  because  in  a  previous  life  he  abused  his  privileges  and  heaped  on  his 
soul  a  load  of  guilt  which  he  is  now  expiating.  If  a  sudden  calamity  over- 
whelm a  good  man  with  unmerited  ruin  and  anguish,  it  is  the  penalty 
of  some  crime  committed  in  a  state  of  responsible  being  beyond  the 
confines  of  his  present  memory.  Does  a  surprising  piece  of  good  fortune 
accrue  to  any  one, — splendid  riches,  a  commanding  position,  a  peerless 
friendship  ?  It  is  the  reward  of  virtuous  deeds  done  in  an  earlier  life. 
Every  flower  blighted  or  diseased,— every  shrub  gnarled,  awry,  and 
blasted,— every  brute  ugly  and  maimed,— every  man  deformed,  wretched, 
or  despised, — ^is  reaping  in  these  hard  conditions  of  being,  as  contrasted 
with  the  fate  of  the  favored  and  perfect  specimens  of  the  kind,  the  fruit 
of  sin  in  a  foregone  existence.  When  the  Hindu  looks  on  a  man 
beautiful,  learned,  noble,  fortunate,  and  happy,  he  exclaims,  "  How  wise 
and  good  must  this  man  have  been  in  his  former  lives  I"  In  his  philo- 
sophy, or  religion,  the  proof  of  the  necessary  consequences  of  virtue  and 
vice  is  deduced  from  the  metempsychosis,  every  particular  of  the  outward 
man  being  a  result  of  aooae  corresponding  quality  of  his  soul,  and  every 
event  of  his  experience  depending  as  effect  on  his  previous  merit  as 
cause.'*  Thus  the  principal  physical  and  moral  phenomena  of  life  are 
strikingly  explained ;  and,  as  we  gaze  around  the  world,  its  material  con- 
ditions and  spiritual  elements  combine  in  one  vast  scheme  of  unrivalled 
order,  and  the  total  experience  of  humanity  forms  a  magnificent  pic- 
ture of  perfect  poetic  justice.  We  may  easily  account  for  the  rise  and 
spread  of  a  theory  whose  sole  difficulty  is  a  lack  of  positive  proof,  but 
whose  applications  are  so  consistent  and  fascinating  alike  to  imagination 
and  to  conscience.  Hierocles  said, — and  distinguished  philosophers  both 
before  and  since  have  said, — "  Without  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis 
it  is  not  possible  to  justify  the  ways  of  Providence." 

Finally,  this  doctrine,  having  been  suggested  by  the  various  foregoing 
considerations,  and  having  been  developed  into  a  practical  system  of 
conceptions  and  motives  by  certain  leading  thinkers,  was  adopted  by  the 
principal  philosophers  and  priesthoods  of  antiquity,  and  taught  to  the 
common  people  with  authority.  The  popular  beliefs  of  four  thousand 
years  ago  depended  for  their  prevalence,  not  so  much  on  cogent  argu- 
ments or  intrinsic  probability,  as  upon  the  sanctions  thrown  around  them 
by  renowned  teachers,  priests,  *and  mystagogues.  Now,  the  doctrine  of 
the  transmigration  of  souls  was  inculcated  by  the  ancient  teachers,  not 
as  a  mere  hypothesis  resting  on  loose  surmises,  but  as  an  unquestionable 
fact  supported  by  the  experimental  knowledge  of  many  individuals  and 
by  infallible  revelation  from  God.  The  sacred  books  of  the  Hindus 
abound  in  detailed  histories  of  transmigrations.  Kapila  is  said  to  have 
written  out  the  Vedas  from  his  remembrance  of  them  in  a  former  state 
of  being.    The  Vishnu  Furana  gives  some  very  entertaining  examples  of 

^  OoleVrookc^  Baniji,  toI.  1.  p.  280. 
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the  retention  of  memory  through  several  successive  lives."  F3rthagoriE» 
pretended  to  recollect  his  adventures  in  previous  lives;  and  on  one 
occasion,  as  we  read  in  Ovid,  going  into  the  temple  of  Juno,  he  recognised 
the  shield  he  had  worn  as  Euphorbus  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  Diogenes 
Laertius  also  relates  of  him,  that  one  day  meeting  a  man  who  was  cruelly 
beating  a  dog,  the  Samian  sage  instantly  detected  in  the  piteous  howls 
of  the  poor  beast  the  cries  of  a  dear  friend  of  his  long  since  deceased, 
and  earnestly  and  successfully  interceded  for  his  rescue.  In  the  life  of 
ApolloniuB  of  Tyana  by  Philostratus,  numerous  extraordinary  instances 
are  told  of  his  recognitions  of  persons  he  had  known  in  preceding  lives. 
Such  examples  as  these  exactly  met  the  weakest  point  in  the  metempsy- 
chosis theory,  and  must  have  had  vast  influence  in  fostering  the  common 
faith.  Flotinus  said,  "Body  is  the  true  river  of  Lethe ;  for  souls  plunged 
in  it  forget  all."  Pierre  Leroux,  an  enthusiastic  living  defender  of  the 
idea  of  repeated  births,  attempts  to  reply  to  the  objection  drawn  from 
the  absence  of  memory ;  but  his  reply  is  an  appeal  rather  to  authority 
and  fancy  than  to  reason,  and  leaves  the  doubts  unsolved."  His  sup- 
position is  that  in  each  spirit-life  we  remember  all  the  bygone  lives,  both 
spiritual  and  earthly,  but  in  each  earth-life  we  forget  all  that  has  gone 
before;  just  as,  here,  every  night  we  lose  in  sleep  all  memory  of  the  past, 
but  recover  it  each  day  again  as  we  awake.  Throughout  the  East  this 
general  doctrine  is  no  mere  superstition  of  the  masses  of  ignorant  people: 
it  is  the  main  principle  of  all  Hindu  metaphysics,  the  foundation  of  all* 
their  philosophy,  and  inwrought  with  the  intellectual  texture  of  their 
inspired  books.  It  is  upheld  by  the  venerable  authority  of  ages,  by  an 
intense  general  conviction  of  it,  and  by  multitudes  of  subtle  conceits 
and  apparent  arguments.  It  was  also  impressed  upon  the  initiates  in 
the  old  Mysteries,  by  being  there  dramatically  shadowed  forth  through 
masks,  and  quaint  symbolic  ceremonies  enacted  at  the  time  of  initiation." 
Hiis,  then,  is  what  we  must  say  of  the  ancient  and  widely-spread  doc- 
trine of  transmigration.  As  a  suggestion  or  theory  naturally  arising  from 
empirical  observation  and  confirmed  by  a  variety  of  phenomena,  it  is 
plausible,  attractive,  and,  in  some  stages  of  knowledge,  not  only  easy  to 
be  believed,  but  hard  to  be  resisted*  As  an  ethical  scheme  clearing  up 
on  principles  of  poetic  justice  the  most  perplexed  and  awhil  problems  in 
the  world,  it  throws  streams  of  light  through  the  abysses  of  evil,  gives 
dramatic  solution  to  many  a  puzzle,  and,  abstractly  considered,  charms  the 
understanding  and  the  conscience.  As  a  philosophical  dogma  answering 
to  some  strange,  vague  passages  in  human  nature  and  experience,  it 
echoes  with  dreamy  sweetness  through  the  deep  mystic  chambers  of  our 
being.  As  the  undisputed  creed  which  has  inspired  and  spell-bound 
hundreds  of  millions  of  our  race  for  perhaps  over  a  hundred  and  fifty 
generations,  it  commands  deference  and  deserves  study.    But,  viewing 


I  PniMor  Wlbon'i  tnuslatlon,  p.  843.  »  De  rHomaniU,  hm  r.  chap.  liiL 
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it  as  a  thesis  in  the  light  of  today,  challenging  intelligent  soratiny  and 
sober  belief,  we  scarcely  need  to  say  that,  based  on  shadows  and  on  arbi- 
trary interpretations  of  superfioial  appearances,  built  of  reveries  and 
occult  experiences,  fortified  by  unreliable  inferences,  destitute  of  amy 
substantial  evidence,  it  is  unable  to  fiaoe  the  severity  of  seienoe. 

A  real  investigation  of  its  validity  by  the  modem  methods  disBipates  it 
as  the  sun  scatters  fog.  First,  the  mutual  correspondences  between  men 
and  animals  are  explained  by  the  fatct  that  they  are*— all  living  b^ngs 
are— the  products  of  the  same  €rod  and  the  same  nature,  and  built  aooord- 
ing  to  one  plan.  They  thus  partake,  in  dijQTerent  degrees  and  on  different 
planes,  of  many  of  the  same  elements  and  characteristics.  Lucretius, 
with  his  usual  mixture  of  acuteness  and  sophistry,  objects  to  the  doc- 
trine that,  if  it  were  true,  when  the  soul  of  a  lion  passed  into  the  body 
of  a  stag,  or  the  soul  of  a  man  into  the  body  of  a  horse,  we  should  see  a 
stag  with  the  courage  of  a  lion,  a  horse  with  the  intelligence  of  a  man. 
But  of  course  the  manifestations  of  soul  depend. on  the  organs  of  mani- 
festation. Secondly,  the  singular  psychological  experiences  referred  to 
are  explicable>-BO  far  as  we  can  expect  with  our  present  limited  data  and 
powers  to  solve  the  dense  mysteries  of  the  soul — ^by  various  considera- 
tions not  involving  the  doctrine  in  question.  Herder  has  shown  this 
with  no  little  acumen  in  three  ''Dialogues  oh  the  Metempsychosis," 
beautifully  translated  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Hedge  in  his  "  Prose- Writers  of 
^Germany."  The  sense  of  pro-existence— the  confused  idea  that  these 
occurrences  have  thus  happened  to  us  before — which  is  so  often  and 
strongly  felt,  is  explicable  partly  by  the  supposition  of  some  sudden  and 
obscure  mixture  of  associations,  some  discordant  stroke  on  the  keys  of 
recollection,  jumbling  together  echoes  of  bygone  scenes,  snatches  of  un- 
remembered  dreams,  and  other  hints  and  colors  in  a  weird  and  unooni- 
manded  manner.  The  phenomenon  is  accounted  for  still  mote  decisively 
by  Dr.  Wigand's  theory  of  the  "  Duality  of  the  Mind."  The  mental  organs 
are  double,-— one  on  each  side  of  the  brain,  lliey  usually  act  with  x>erfect 
simultaneity.  When  one  gets  a  slight  start  of  the  other,  as  the  thought 
reaches  the  slow  side  a  bewildered  sense  of  a  previous  apprehension  of 
it  arises  in  the  soul.  And  then,  the  fact  that  the  supposition  of  a  great 
system  of  adjusting  transmigrations  justifies  the  ways  of  Providence  is 
no  proof  that  the  supposition  is  a  true  one.  The  difficulty  is,  that  there 
is  no  evidence  of  the  objective  truth  of  the  assumption,  however  well  the 
theory  applies ;  and  the  justice  and  goodness  of  (rod  may  as  well  be 
defended  on  the  ground  of  a  single  life  here  and  a  discriminating  retribu^ 
tion  hereafter,  as  on  the  ground  of  an  unlimited  series  of  earthly  birtiis. 
The  doctrine  evidently  possesses  two  points  of  moral  truth  and  power, 
and,  if  not  tenable  as  strict  science,  is  yet  instructive  as  symbolic  poet^. 
First,  it  embodies,  in  concrete  shapes  the  most  vivid  and  unmistakable, 
the  fact  that  beastly  and  demoniac  qualities  of  character  lead  men  dowr 
towards  the  brutes  and  fiends.  Kage  makes  man  a  tiger;  low  cunning 
a  fox;  coarseness  and  ferocity,  a  bear;  selfish  envy  and  malice,  a  deviL 
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On  the  contrary,  the  attumnent  of  better  degrees  of  intellectual  and 
ethioftl  qoalitiea  elevates  man  towards  the  angelic  and  the  Divine.  Thereare 
three  kindsof  lives,  corresponding  to  the  three  kinds  of  metempsychoeis,^— 
ascending^  circular,  descending:  the  aspiring  life  of  progress  in  wisdom 
and  goodness;  the  monotonous  life  of  routine  in  mechanical  habits  and 
indifRarence;  the  deteriorating  life  of  abandonment  in  ignorance  and 
vice.  TimsBus  the  Locrian,  and  some  other  andent  Pythagoreans,  gave 
the  whole  doctrine  a  purely  symbolic  meaning.  Secondly,  the  theory  of 
transmigrating  souls  typifies  the  truth  that,  however  it  may  fare  with 
persons  now,  however  ill  their  fortunes  may  seem  to  accord  with  their 
deserts  here,  justice  reigns  irresistibly  in  the  universe,  and  sooner  or  later 
every  soul  shall  be  strictly  compensated  for  every  tittle  of  its  merits  in 
good  or  evil.    There  is  no  escaping  the  chain  of  acts  and  consequences. 

This  entire  scheme  of  thought  has  always  allured  the  Mystics  to  adopt 
it.  In  every  age,  from  Indian  Vyasa  to  Teutonic  Boehme,  we  find  them 
contending  for  it.  Boehme  held  that  all  material  existence  was  com- 
posed by  King  Satan  out  of  the  physical  substance  of  his  fallen  followers. 

The  conception  of  the  metempsychosis  is  strikingly  fitted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  humor,  satire,  and  ethical  hortation;  and  literature  abounds 
with  such  applications  of  it.  In  Plutarch's  account  of  what  Thespesius 
saw  when  his  soul  was  ravished  away  into  hell  fbr  a  time,  we  are  told 
that  be  saw  the  soul  of  Nero  dreadfully  tortured,  transfixed  with  iron 
nails.  The  workmen  forged  it  into  the  form  of  a  viper ;  when  a  voice  was 
heard  out  of  an  exceeding  light  ordering  it  to  be  transfigured  into  a 
milder  being;  and  they  made  it  one  of  those  creatures  that  sing  and 
croak  in  the  sides  of  ponds  and  marshes.^^  When  Rosalind  finds  the 
verses  with  which  her  enamored  Orlando  had  hung  the  trees,  she  ex- 
claimed, **  I  was  never  so  berhymed  since  Pythagoras'  time,  that  I  was  an 
Irish  rat,  which  I  can  hardly  remember."  One  of  the  earliest  popular  in- 
troductions of  this  Oriental  figment  to  the  English  public  was  by  Addison, 
whose  Will  Honeycomb  tells  an  amusing  story  of  his  friend.  Jack  Free- 
love, — ^how  that,  finding  his  mistress's  pet  monkey  alone  one  day,  he  wrote 
an  autobiography  of  his  monkeyship's  surprising  adventures  in  the  course 
of  his  many  transmigrations.  Leaving  this  precious  document  in  the 
monkey's  hands,  his  mistress  found  it  on  her  return,  and  was  vastly  be- 
wildered by  its  pathetic  and  laughable  contents.^  The  fifth  number  of 
the  '*  Adventurer"  gives  a  very  entertaining  account  of  the  '*Transmigra- 
tiona  of  a  Flea."  There  is  also  a  poem  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Donne,  full 
of  strength  and  wit.  It  traces  a  soul  through  ten  or  twelve  births,  giving 
the  salient  points  of  its  history  in  each.  First,  the  soul  animates  the 
apple  our  hapless  mother  Eve  ate,  bringing  "death  into  the  world  and 
all  our  woe."  Then  it  appeared  successively  as  a  mandrake,  a  cock,  a 
herring,  a  whale, — 

'^Who  spoQtod  riWfB  ap  ■•  if  be  OMMit 
To  Joio  onr  mm  with  mm  abore  the  fianeiiieiit*' 

M  Sera  Nomiiiia  Vfaadicte:  nmt  the  ckne.  »  Spectator,  No.  848. 
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Next,  as  a  mouse,  it  crept  up  an  elephant's  sinewy  proboscis  to  Uie  soul's 
bedchamber,  the  brain,  and,  gnawing  the  life-cords  there,  died,  cmihed 
in  the  ruins  of  the  gigantic  beast.  Afterwards  it  became  a  wolf,  a  dog. 
an  ape,  and  finally  a  woman,  where  the  quaint  tale  closes.  Fielding  k 
the  author  of  a  racy  literary  performance  called  "A  Journey  from  this 
World  to  the  Next."  The  Emperor  Julian  is  depicted  in  it,  recounting 
in  Elysium  the  adventures  he  had  passed  through,  living  suooesaively  in 
the  character  of  a  slave,  a  Jew,  a  general,  an  heir,  a  carpenter,  a  beaiL 
a  monk,  a  fiddler,  a  wise  man,  a  king,  a  fool,  a  beggar,  a  prince,  a  states- 
man, a  soldier,  a  tailor,  an  alderman,  a  poet,  a  knight,  a  dandng-master, 
and  a  bishop.  Whoever  would  see  how  vividly,  with  what  an  honest  and 
vigorous  verisimilitude,  the  doctrine  can  be  embodied,  should  read  *'Tbe 
Modem  Pythagorean,"  by  Dr.  Macnish.  But  perhaps  the  most  humonxB 
passage  of  this  sort  is  the  following  description  from  a  remarkable  writer 
of  the  present  day: — 

"  In  the  mean  while  all  the  shore  rang  with  the  trump  of  bull-frogs,  the 
sturdy  spirits  of  ancient  wine-bibbers  and  wassailers,  still  unrepentant, 
trying  to  sing  a  catch  in  their  Stygian  lake;  who  would  fain  keep  up  the 
hilarious  rules  of  their  old  festal  tables,  though  their  voices  have  waxed 
hoarse  and  solemnly  grave,  mocking  at  mirth,  and  the  wine  has  lost  its 
flavor.  The  most  aldermanic,  with  his  chin  upon  a  heart-leaf,  which 
serves  for  a  napkin  to  his  drooling  chaps,  under  this  northern  shores 
quaffs  a  deep  draught  of  the  once-scorned  water,  and  passes  round  the 
cup  with  the  ejaculation  trT^r-omk,  tr-r^Mxmk!  and  straightway  oomes  over 
the  water  from  some  distant  cove  the  same  password  repeated,  where  the 
next  in  seniority  and  girth  has  gulped  down  to  his  mark;  and  when  this 
observance  has  made  the  circuit  of  the  shores,  then  Maculates  the  master 
of  ceremonies,  with  satisfaction,  tr-r^MHmk!  and  each  in  his  turn,  down 
to  the  flabbiest-paunched,  repeats  the  same,  that  there  be  no  mistake: 
and  then  the  bowl  goes  round  again  and  again,  until  the  sun  disperses 
the  morning  mist,  and  only  the  patriarch  is  not  under  the  pond,  but 
vainly  bellowing  troonk  from  time  to  time,  and  pausing  for  a  reply."** 

The  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis,  which  was  the  priest's  threat 
against  sin,  was  the  poet's  interpretation  of  life.  The  former  gave  by  it 
a  terrible  emphasis  to  the  moral  law;  the  latter  imparted  by  it  an  un- 
equalled tenderness  of  interest  to  the  contemplation  of  the  world.  To 
the  believer  in  it  in  its  fullest  development,  the  mountains  piled  tower- 
ing to  the  sky  and  the  plains  stretching  into  trackless  distance  were  the 
conscious  dust  of  souls;  the  ocean,  heaving  in  tempest  or  sleeping  in 
moonlight,  was  a  sea  of  spirits,  every  drop  once  a  man.  Each  animated 
form  that  caught  his  attention  might  be  the  dwelling  of  some  ancestor, 
or  of  some  once-cherished  companion  of  his  own.  Hence  the  Hindu *5 
so  sensitive  kindness  towards  animals: — 

"Crush  not  the  feeble,  tnoflbnelTe  wonn ; 
Hi  J  riiter'e  qilrit  ween  that  hamble  fonn. 

"^ 
M  Thorani,  Welden,  or  Life  in  Uie  Wuode,  p.  m. 
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Why  should  thy  cruel  arrow  gmito  yon  bird? 
In  him  thy  brothor's  pUintlTe  song  if  he&rd. 
Let  not  thine  anger  on  thy  dog  descend : 
That  iUthfhl  animal  was  once  thy  friend." 

There  is  a  strange  grandeur,  an  affecting  mystery,  in  the  view  of  the 
creation  from  the  stand-point  of  the  metempsychosis.  It  is  an  awinl 
dream-palace  all  aswarm  with  falling  and  climbing  creatures  clothed  in 
ever-shifting  disguises.  The  races  and  changes  of  being  constitute  a 
boundless  masquerade  of  souls,  whose  bodies  are  vizards  and  whose  for- 
tunes poetic  retribution.  The  motive  furnished  by  the  doctrine  to  self- 
denial  and  toil  has  a  peerless  sublimity.  In  our  Western  world,  the  hope 
of  acquiring  large  possessions,  or  of  attaining  an  exalted  office,  often 
stimulates  men  to  heroic  efforts  of  labor  and  endurance.  What,  then, 
should  we  not  expect  from  the  application  to  the  imaginative  minds  of 
the  Eastern  world  of  a  motive  which,  transcending  all  set  limits,  offers 
imheard-of  prizes,  to  be  plucked  in  life  after  life,  and  at  the  end  unveils, 
for  the  occupancy  of  the  patient  aspirant,  the  Throne  of  Immensity? 
No  wonder  that,  under  the  propulsion  of  a  motive  so  exhaustless,  a 
motive  not  remote  nor  abstract,  but  concrete,  and  organized  in  indis- 
soluble connection  with  the  visible  chain  of  eternal  causes  and  effects, — 
no  wonder  we  see  such  tremendous  exhibitions  of  superstition,  voluntary 
sufferings,  superhuman  deeds.  Here  is  the  secret  fountain  of  that  irre- 
sistible force  which  enables  the  devotee  to  measure  journeys  of  a  thousand 
miles  by  prostrations  of  his  body,  to  hold  up  his  arm  until  it  withers  and 
remains  immovably  erect  as  a  stick,  or  to  swing  himself  by  red-hot  hooka 
through  his  flesh.  The  poorest  wretch  of  a  soul  that  has  wandered  down 
to  the  lowest  grade  of  animate  existence  can  turn  his  resolute  and  long- 
ing gaze  up  the  resplendent  ranks  of  being,  and,  conscious  of  the  god- 
head's germ  within,  feel  that,  though  now  unspeakably  sunken,  he  shall 
one  day  spurn  every  vile  integument  and  vault  into  seats  of  heavenly 
dominion.  Crawling  as  an  almost  invisible  bug  in  a  heap  of  carrion,  he 
can  still  think  within  himself,  holding  fast  to  the  law  of  righteousness 
and  love,  "This  is  the  infinite  ladder  of  redemption,  over  whose  rounds 
of  purity,  penance,  charity,  and  contemplation  I  may  ascend,  through 
births  innumerable,  till  I  reach  a  height  of  wisdom,  power,  and  bliss  that 
will  cast  into  utter  contempt  the  combined  glory  of  countless  millions 
of  worlds, — ay,  till  I  sit  enthroned  above  the  topmost  summit  of  the  uni- 
verse as  omnipotent  Buddha."" 

17  Those  who  wish  to  pnrsne  the  sobjlect  further  will  find  the  foll^lng  references  useful : — Hardy, 
*•  Manual  of  Buddhism,**  ch.  t.  Upham,  "  History  of  Buddhism,**  ch.  lii.  Beausobre,  ^'Histoire  da 
Manich^isme^"  lirre  rl.  ch.  It.  Helmont,  **  De  Rerohitione  Animaram."  Bichter,  **  Das  Chrtstenthum 
md  die  Kltesten  Rellglonen  das  Orients,**  sects.  54-66.  Sinner, "  £ssal  sur  les  Dogmes  de  U  Hetempsy- 
chose  St  da  Purgatoire.**  Gons,  **  Schicksale  der  Seelenwanderungshypothese  unter  Terschiedenen 
VSUurn  and  In  renchiedenen  Zdten.**  Dubois,  *' People  of  India,'*  part  ilL  ch.  Tit  Werner,  **Goia- 
msntatio  Pl^ychologica  oontra  Metempsychosln." 
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CHAPTER    m. 

BESURREOTION   OF  THE   FLESH. 

A  DOCTRINE  widely  prevalent  asserts  that»  at  the  termination  of  tliifi 
probationary  epoch,  Christ  will  appear  with  an  army  of  angels  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  descend,  and  set  up  his  tribunal  on  the  earth.  The 
light  of  his  advancing  countenance  will  be  the  long-waited  Aurora  of 
the  Grave.  All  the  souls  of  men  will  be  summoned  from  their  tarrying- 
places,  whether  in  heaven,  or  hell,  or  purgatory,  or  the  sepulchre ;  the 
fleshly  tabernacles  they  formerly  inhabited  will  be  re-created,  a  strong 
necromancy  making  the  rooty  and  grave-floored  earth  give  up  its  dust 
of  ruined  humanity,  and  moulding  it  to  the  identical  shapes  it  formerly 
composed ;  each  soul  will  enter  its  familiar  old  house  in  company  with 
which  Its  sins  were  once  committed ;  the  books  will  be  opened  and  judg- 
ment will  be  passed ;  then  the  accepted  will  be  removed  to  heaven,  and 
the  rejected  to  hell,  both  to  remain  clothed  with  those  same  material 
bodies  forever, — ^the  former  in  celestial  bliss,  the  latter  in  infernal  torture. 

In  the  present  dissertation  we  propose  to  exhibit  the  sources,  trace  the 
developments,  explain  the  variations,  and  discuss  the  merits,  of  this 
doctrine. 

The  first  appearance  of  this  notion  of  a  bodily  restoration  which  occurs 
in  the  history  of  opinions  is  among  the  ancient  Hindus.  With  them  it 
appears  as  a  part  of  a  vast  conception,  embracing  the  whole  universe  in 
an  endless  series  of  total  growths,  decays,  and  exact  restorations.  In 
the  beginning  the  Supreme  Being  is  one  and  alone.  He  thinks  to  him- 
self, ''  I  will  become  many."  Straightway  the  multiform  creation  germi- 
nates forth,  and  all  beings  live.  Then  for  an  inconceivable  period — a 
length  of  time  commensurate  with  the  existence  of  Brahma,  the  Demi- 
urgus — the  successive  generations  flourish  and  sink.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  all  forms  of  matter,  all  creatures,  sages,  and  gods,  fall  back  into 
the  Universal  Source  whence  they  arose.  Again  the  Supreme  Being  is 
one  and  alone.  After  an  interval  the  same  causes  produce  the  same 
efiects,  and  all  things  recur  exactly  as  they  were  before.^ 

We  find  this  theory  sung  by  some  of  the  Oriental  poets : — 

"  Every  extenuU  form  of  things,  and  every  object  wbicli  dlmppear'd, 
Bemalns  stored  up  in  the  storehouae  of  &te: 
When  the  syitcm  of  tlie  heaTens  retams  to  Its  fonner  order, 
God,  the  All-Jnst,  will  bring  them  forth  from  the  veil  of  mystery."* 

1  Wilson,  Lectnxvs  on  the  lUndiis,  pp.  63-60.  *  The  Dftbistin,  Tol.  UL  p.  IflO. 
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The  same  general  conception,  in  a  modified  form,  was  held  by  the 
Stoics  of  later  Greece,  who  doubtless  borrowed  it  from  the  East,  and  who 
carried  it  out  in  greater  detail.  "  God  is  an  artistic  fire,  out  of  which  the 
cosmopcBia  issues."  This  fire  proceeds  in  a  certain  fixed  course,  in  obe- 
dience to  a  fixed  law,  passing  through  certain  intermediate  gradations 
and  estabUshed  periods,  until  it  ultimately  returns  into  itself  and  closes 
with  a  uniyersal  conflagration.  It  is  to  this  catastrophe  that  reference  is 
made  in  the  following  passage  of  Epictetus: — '*Some  say  that  when  Zeus 
is  left  alone  at  the  time  of  the  conflagration,  he  is  solitary,  and  bewails 
himself  that  he  has  no  company."*  The  Stoics  supposed  each  succeeding 
formation  to  be  perfectly  like  the  preceding.  Every  particular  that 
happens  now  has  happened  exactly  so  a  thousand  times  before,  and  will 
happen  a  thousand  times  again.  This  view  they  connected  with  astro- 
nomical calculations,  making  the  burning  and  re-creating  of  the  world 
coincide  with  the  same  position  of  the  stars  as  that  at  which  it  previously 
occurred.*  This  they  called  the  restoration  of  all  things.  The  idea  of 
these  enormous  revolving  identical  epochs — Day  of  Brahm,  Cycle  of  the 
Stoics,  or  Great  Tear  of  Plato — ^is  a  physical  fatalism,  effecting  a  universal 
resurrection  of  the  past,  by  reproducing  it  over  and  over  forever. 

Humboldt  seems  more  than  inclined  to  adopt  the  same  thought.  '*  In 
submitting,"  he  says,  "  physical  phenomena  and  historical  events  to  the 
exercise  of  the  reflective  faculty,  and  in  ascending  to  their  causes  by 
reasoning,  we  become  more  and  more  penetrated  by  that  ancient  belief, 
that  the  forces  inherent  in  matter,  and  those  regulating  the  moral  world, 
exert  their  action  under  the  presence  of  a  primordial  necessity  and 
according  to  movements  periodically  renewed."  The  wise  man  of  old 
said,  "  The  thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be ;  and  that 
which  is  done  is  that  which  shall  be  done,  and  there  is  no  new  thing 
under  the  sun."  The  conception  of  the  destinies  of  the  universe  as  a 
circle  returning  forever  into  itself  is  an  artifice  on  which  the  thinking 
mind  early  seises,  to  evade  the  problem  that  is  too  mighty  for  its  feeble 
powers.  It  concludes  that  the  final  aim  of  Nature  is  but  the  infinite 
perfecting  of  her  material  in  infinite  transformations  ever  repeating  the 
same  old  series.  We  cannot  comprehend  and  master  satisfactorily  the 
eternal  duration  of  one  visible  order,  the  inoeasant  rolling  on  of  races 
and  stars: — 

•*  And  dotb  eiwtloii%  tide  fbrerer  flow, 

Mor«bbwlUiUkadMtraetianr    World  oa  world 

Are  they  Ibrerer  heaping  up,  and  etiU 

The  mighty  meaeare  neYer,  nerer  flill  t* 

And  so,  when  the  contemplation  of  the  staggering  infinity  threatens  to 
crush  the  brain,  we  turn  away  and  find  relief  in  the  view  of  a  periodical 
revolution,  wherein  all  comes  to  an  end  from  time  to  time  and  takes  a 


«BpletetBi,lib.ill.oap.l8.    fioontag,  De  PidiagMNila 
«  Bitter^  Hilt  oT  An.  Phil.,  lib.  zi  cap.  4. 
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fresh  start.  It  would  be  wiser  for  us  simply  to  resign  Hkm  pmMiiii  as  loo 
great  For  the  conception  to  which  we  have  recourse  is  evidently  a  mei« 
conceit  of  imagination,  without  scientific  basis  or  philosophical  con* 
firmation. 

The  doctrine  of  a  bodily  resurrection,  resting  on  a  wholly  different 
ground,  again  emerges  upon  our  attention  in  the  Zoroastrian  futh  of 
Persia.  The  good  Ormuzd  created  men  to  be  pure  and  happy  and  to 
pass  to  a  heavenly  immortality.  The  evil  Ahriman  insinuated  his  cor- 
ruptions among  them,  broke  their  primal  destiny,  and  brought  death 
upon  them,  dooming  their  material  frames  to  loathsome  dissolution,  their 
unclothed  spirits  to  a  painful  abode  in  hell.  Meanwhile,  the  war  between 
the  Light^Qod  and  the  Gloom-Fiend  rages  fluctuatingly.  But  at  last  the 
Good  One  shall  prevail,  and  the  Bad  One  sink  in  discomfiture,  and  all 
evil  deeds  be  neutralized,  and  the  benignant  arrangements  decreed  at 
first  be  restored.  Then  all  souls  shall  be  redeemed  from  hell  and  their 
bodies  be  rebuilt  from  their  scattered  atoms  and  clothed  upon  them 
again.^  This  resurrection  is  not  the  consequence  of  any  fixed  laws  or 
fate,  nor  is  it  an  arbitrary  miracle.  It  is  simply  the  restoration  by  Ormusd 
of  the  original  intention  which  Ahriman  had  temporarily  marred  and 
defeated.  This  is  the  great  bodily  resurrection,  as  it  is  still  understood 
and  looked  for  by  the  Parsees. 

The  whole  system  of  views  out  of  which  it  springs,  and  with  which  it 
is  interwrought,  is  a  fanciful  mythology,  based  on  gratuitous  assumptions, 
or  at  most  on  a  crude  glance  at  mere  appearances.  The  hypothesis  that 
the  creation  is  the  scene  of  a  drawn  battle  between  two  hostile  beings,  a 
Deity  and  a  Devil,  can  face  neither  the  scrutiny  of  science,  nor  the  test 
of  morals,  nor  the  logic  of  reason ;  and  it  has  long  since  been  driven 
from  the  arena  of  earnest  thought.  On  this  theory  it  follows  that  death 
is  a  violent  curse  and  discord,  maliciously  forced  in  afterwards  to  deform 
and  spoil  the  beauty  and  melody  of  a  perfect  original  creation.  Now,  as 
Bretschneider  well  says,  "  the  belief  that  death  is  an  evil,  a  punishment 
for  sin,  can  arise  only  in  a  dualistic  system.''  It  is  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Infinite  God  would  deliberately  lay  a  plan  and  allow  it  to 
be  thwarted  and  ruined  by  a  demon.  And  it  is  unscientific  to  imagine 
tiiat  death  is  an  accident,  or  an  after-result  foisted  into  the  system  of  the 
world.  Death — that  is,  a  succession  of  generations — is  surely  an  essential 
part  of  the  very  constitution  of  nature,  plainly  stamped  on  all  those 
''medals  of  the  creation"  which  bear  the  features  of  their  respective 
ages  and  cure  laid  up  in  the  deep  archives  of  geological  epochs.  Suc- 
cessive growth  and  decay  is  a  central  part  of  God's  original  plan,  as 
i^ppears  from  the  very  structure  of  living  bodies  and  the  whole  order  of 
the  globe.  Death,  therefore,  which  furthermore  actually  reigned  on  earth 
unknown  ages  before  the  existence  of  man,  could  not  have  been  a  for- 

•  Fnuwr,  Bhtorj  of  Panto,  chap.  It.  Bur,  SjmboUk  iiii4  VyUiologto,  tbl.  IL  abich.  ii.  cap.  ill. 
H.aMr40i. 
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hiitous  aftei^lap  of  human  sin.  And  so  the  foregouig  theory  of  a  general 
resurrection  as  the  restoration  of  Qod's  broken  plan  to  its  oompleteness 
falls  to  the  ground. 

The  Jews,  in  the  course  of  their  frequent  and  long-continued  inter- 
course with  the  Persians,  did  not  fail  to  be  much  impressed  with  the 
vivid  melodramatic  outlines  of  the  Zoroastrian  doctrine  of  the  resur- 
rection. They  finally  adopted  it  themselves,  and  joined  it,  with  such 
modifications  as  it  naturally  underwent  from  the  union,  with  the  great 
dogmas  of  their  own  faith.  A  few  faint  references  to  it  are  found  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Some  explicit  declarations  and  boasts  of  it  are  in  the 
Apocrypha.  In  the  Targums,  the  Talmud,  and  the  associated  sources, 
abundant  statements  of  it  in  copious  forms  are  preserved.  The  Jews 
rested  their  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  on  the  same  general  ground  as 
the  Persians  did,  from  whom  they  borrowed  it.  Man  was  meant  to  be 
immortal,  either  on  earth  or  in  heaven ;  but  Satan  seduced  him  to  sin, 
and  thus  wrested  from  him  his  privilege  of  immortality,  made  him  die 
and  descend  into  a  dark  nether-realm  which  was  to  be  filled  with  the 
disembodied  souls  of  his  descendants.  The  resurrection  was  to  annul 
all  this  and  restore  men  to  their  original  footing. 

We  need  not  labor  any  disproof  of  the  truth  or  authority  of  this  doc- 
trine as  the  Pharisees  held  it,  because,  admitting  that  they  had  the 
record  of  a  revelation  from  God,  this  doctrine  was  not  a  part  of  it.  It  is 
only  to  be  found  in  their  canonic  scriptures  by  way  of  vague  and  hasty 
allusion,  and  is  historically  traceable  to  its  derivation  from  the  pagan 
oracles  of  Persia.  Of  course  it  is  possible  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection,  as  the  Hebrews  held  it,  was  developed  by  themselves,  from 
imaginative  contemplations  on  the  phenomena  of  burials  and  graves; 
HI)ectre6  seen  in  dreams ;  conceptions  of  the  dead  as  shadowy  shapes  in 
the  under-world ;  ideas  of  God  as  the  deliverer  of  living  men  from  the 
open  gates  of  the  under-world  when  they  experienced  narrow  escapes 
from  destruction ;  vast  and  fanatical  national  hopes.  Before  advancing 
another  step,  it  is  necessary  only  to  premise  that  some  of  the  Jews  appear 
to  have  expected  that  the  souls  on  rising  from  the  under-world  would  be 
clothed  vnth  new,  spiritualixed,  incorruptible  bodies,  others  plainly  ex- 
pected that  the  identical  bodies  they  formerly  wore  would  be  literally 
restored. 

Now,  when  Christianity,  after  the  death  of  its  Founder,  arose  and 
spread,  it  was  in  the  guise  of  a  new  and  progressive  Jewish  sect.  Its 
apostles  and  its  converts  for  the  first  hundred  years  were  Christian  Jews. 
Christianity  ran  its  career  through  the  apostolic  age  virtually  as  a  more 
liberal  Jewish  sect.  Most  natural  was  it,  then,  that  infant  Christianity 
should  retain  all  the  salient  dogmas  of  Judaism,  except  those  of  exclu- 
sive nationality  and  bigoted  formalism  in  the  throwing  off  of  which  the 
mission  of  Christianity  partly  consisted.  Among  these  Jewish  dogmas 
retained  by  early  Christianity  was  that  of  the  bodily  resurrection.  In 
the  New  Testament  itself  there  are  seeming  references  to  this  doctrine. 
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Wd  gbftll  soon  recur  to  these.  The  phrase  ''resnrrection  of  the  body" 
does  not  occur  in  the  Scriptures.  Neither  is  it  found  in  any  public  creed 
whatever  among  Christians  until  the  fourth  century.*  But  these  ad- 
missions by  no  means  prove  that  the  doctrine  was  not  believed  from  the 
earliest  days  of  Christianity.  The  fact  is,  it  was  the  same  with  this  doc- 
trine as  with  the  doctrine  of  the  descent  of  Christ  into  Hades:  it  was 
not  for  a  long  time  called  in  question  at  all.  It  was  not  defined,  diaori- 
minated,  lifted  up  on  the  symbols  of  the  Church,  because  that  was  not 
called  for.  As  soon  as  the  doctrine  came  into  dispute,  it  was  vehemently 
and  all  but  unanimously  affirmed,  and  found  an  emphatic  place  in  every 
creed.  Whenever  the  doctrine  of  a  bodily  resurrection  has  been  denied, 
that  denial  has  been  instantly  stigmatised  as  heresy  and  schism,  even 
fVom  the  days  of  '*  Hymeneus  and  Philetas,  who  concerning  the  laruth 
erred,  saying  that  the  resurrection  was  past  already."  The  uniform 
orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Church  has  always  been  that  in  the 
last  day  the  identical  fleshly  bodies  formerly  inhabited  by  men  shall  be 
raised  from  the  earth,  sea,  and  sir,  and  given  to  them  again  to  be  eveiv 
lastingly  assumed.  The  scattered  exceptions  to  the  believers  in  this 
doctrine  have  been  few,  and  have  ever  been  styled  heretics  by  their 
contemporaries. 

Any  one  who  will  glance  over  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  with  refer- 
ence to  this  subject  will  find  the  foregoing  statements  amply  confirmed.^ 
Justin  Martyr  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  resurrection,  a  fragment  of  which 
is  still  extant.  Athenagoras  has  1^  us  an  extremely  elaborate  and  able 
discussion  of  the  whole  doctrine,  in  a  separate  work.  TertuUian  is 
author  of  a  famous  book  on  the  subject,  entitled  ''  Concerning  the  Re- 
surrection of  the  Flesh,''  in  which  he  says,  *'  The  teeth  are  providentially 
made  eternal  to  serve  as  the  seeds  of  the  resurrection."  Chzysostom 
has  written  ftiUy  upon  it  in  two  of  his  eloquent  homilies.  All  these,  in 
company  indeed  with  the  common  body  of  their  contemporaries,  unequi- 
vocally teach  a  carnal  resurrection  with  the  grossest  details.  Augustine 
says,  "  Every  man's  body,  howsoever  dispersed  h^*e,  shall  be  restored  per- 
fect in  the  resurrection.  Every  body  shall  be  complete  in  quantity  and 
quality.  As  many  hairs  as  have  been  shaved  off,  or  nails  cut,  shall  not 
return  in  such  enormous  quantities  to  deform  their  original  places ;  but 
neither  shall  they  perish :  they  shall  return  into  the  body  into  that  sub- 
stance from  which  they  grew."*  As  if  that  would  not  cause  any  deformity  !* 
Some  of  the  later  Origenists  held  that  the  resurrection-bodies  would  be 
in  the  shape  of  a  ball, — the  mere  heads  of  cherubs  I^* 

In  the  seventh  century  Mohammed  flourished.  His  doctrinal  system, 
it  is  well  known,  was  drawn  indiscriminately  from  many  sources,  and 

•  Dr.  Sykea,  Inqniry  when  Uie  ArttdeoT  tlie  BMnrreetton of  the  Body  or  rieiii  wm  fixst  Intro, 
dnccd  Into  the  Public  Greeds. 

T  Moebeim,  De  Renirrectiono  Mortuonun.  •  De  Gir.  Dd,  lib.  xxil.  cap.  10,  30. 

•  See  the  etreage  speculatiooe  of  Optts  in  his  work  *<  De  Statnri  et  JBtate  Resorgenttnni.'' 
«>  Bedepennlng,  Orlgenesjb.  iL  B.  488. 
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mixed -with  additions  and  colon  of  his  own.  Finding  the  dogma  of  a 
general  bodily  resurrection  already  prcTaQing  among  the  Parsees,  the 
Jews,  and  the  Christians,  and  perceiving,  too,  how  well  adapted  for  pur- 
poses of  vivid  representation  and  practical  effect  it  was, — or  perhaps 
believing  it  himself, — ^the  Arabian  prophet  ingrafted  this  article  into  the 
creed  of  his  followers.  It  has  ever  been  with  them,  and  is  still,  a  fore- 
moat  and  controlling  article  of  faith, — an  article  for  the  most  part  held 
in  its  literal  sense,  although  there  is  a  powerful  sect  which  spiritualizes 
the  whole  conception,  turning  all  its  details  into  allegories  and  images. 
But  this  view  is  not  the  original  nor  the  orthodox  view. 

The  subject  of  the  resurrection  was  a  prominent  theme  in  the  theology 
of  the  Middle  Age.  Only  here  and  there  a  dissenting  voice  was  raised 
against  the  doctrine  in  its  strict  physical  form.  The  great  body  of  the 
Scholastics  stood  stanchly  by  it.  In  defence  and  support  of  the  Church- 
thesis  they  brought  all  the  quirks  and  quiddities  of  their  subtle  dia- 
lectics. As  we  take  down  their  ponderous  tomes  from  their  neglected 
shelves,  and  turn  over  the  dusty,  faded  old  leaves,  we  find  chapter  after 
chapter  in  many  a  formidable  folio  occupied  with  grave  discussions,  carried 
on  in  acute  logical  terminology,  of  questions  like  these: — "  Will  the  resur- 
rection be  natural  or  miraculous?''  '*  Will  each  one's  hairs  and  nails  all 
be  restored  to  him  in  the  resurrection  ?"  "  When  bodies  are  raised,  will 
each  soul  spontaneously  know  its  own  and  enter  it?  or  will  the  power 
of  God  distribute  them  as  they  belong?"  "Will  the  deformi^es  and 
scars  of  our  present  bodies  be  retained  in  the  resurrection?"  "Will  all 
rise  of  the  same  age?"  "  Will  all  have  one  size  and  one  sex  ?"^^  And  so 
on  with  hundreds  of  kindred  questions.  For  instance,  Thomas  Aquinas 
contended  "  that  no  other  substance  would  rise  from  the  grave  except 
that  which  belonged  to  the  individual  in  the  moment  of  death.""  What 
dire  prospects  this  proposition  must  conjure  up  before  many  minds  I  If 
one  chance  to  grow  prodigiously  obese  before  death,  he  must  lug  that 
enormous  corporeity  wearily  about  forever;  but  if  he  happen  to  die 
\rhen  wasted,  he  must  then  flit  through  eternity  as  thin  as  a  lath.  Those 
who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  amputated  of  legs  or  arms  must 
appear  on  the  resurrection-stage  vnthoui  those  very  convenient  ap- 
pendages. There  will  still  be  need  of  hospitals  for  the  battered  veteians 
of  Chelsea  and  Greenwich,  mutilated  heroes,  pensioned  relics  of  deck 
and  field.    Then  in  the  resurrection  the  renowned 

"  Mynheer  ron  Clam, 
RichMt  merebaiit  In  Rotterdam,'* 

will  again  have  occasion  for  the  services  of  the  "  patent  cork-leg  manu- 
facturer/' though  it  is  hardly  to  be  presumed  he  will  accept  another 
unrestrainable  one  like  that  which  led  him  so  fearful  a  race  through  tlie 
poet's  verses. 

u  Samina  Tbedtogtae,  Thorns  Aqafauttla,  tertia  pan,  Soppkmmliun,  (^oaetlOBM  79-87. 
It  BHEmtech,  DogmeogMehiditey  lect.  904. 
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The  Manichsoans  denied  a  bodily  resurrection.  In  this  all  the  sects 
theologically  allied  to  them,  who  have  appeared  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
— for  instance,  the  Cathari, — ^have  agreed.  There  hare  also  been  a  few 
individual  Christian  teachers  in  every  century  who  have  assailed  the 
doctrine.  But,  as  already  declared,  it  has  uniformly  been  the  firm  doc- 
trine of  the  Church  and  of  all  who  acknowledged  her  authority.  The 
old  dogma  still  remains  in  the  creeds  of  the  recognised  Churches,  Papal, 
Greek,  and  Protestant.  It  has  been  terribly  shattered  by  the  attacks  of 
reason  and  of  progressive  science.  It  lingers  in  the  minds  of  most  p)eople 
only  as  a  dead  letter.  But  all  the  earnest  conservative  theologians  yet 
cling  to  it  in  its  unmitigated  grossness,  with  unrelaxing  severity.  We 
hear  it  in  practical  discourses  from  the  pulpit,  and  read  it  in  doctrinal 
treatises,  as  offensively  proclaimed  now  as  ever.  Indeed,  it  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  compact  system  of  the  ruling  theology,  and  cannot  be  taken 
out  without  loosening  the  whole  dogmatic  fabric  into  fragments.  Thus 
writes  to-day  a  distinguished  American  divine,  Dr.  Spring : — "  Whether 
buried  in  the  earth,  or  floating  in  the  sea,  or  consumed  by  the  flames,  or 
enriching  the  battle-field,  or  evaporate  in  the  atmosphere, — all,  from  Adam 
to  the  latest-born,  shall  wend  their  way  to  the  great  arena  of  the  judg- 
ment. Every  perished  bone  and  every  secret  particle  of  dust  shall  obey 
the  summons  and  come  forth.  If  one  could  then  look  upon  the  earth, 
he  would  see  it  as  one  mighty  excavated  globe,  and  wonder  how  such 
countless  generations  could  have  found  a  dwelling  beneath  its  surface.''*' 
This  is  the  way  the  recognised  authorities  in  theology  still  talk.  To 
venture  any  other  opinion  is  a  heresy  all  over  Christendom  at  this  hour. 

We  will  next  bring  forward  and  criticize  the  arguments  for  and  against 
the  doctrine  before  us.  It  is  contended  that  the  doctrine  is  demonstrated 
in  the  example  of  Christ's  own  resurrection.  **  The  resurrection  of  the 
flesh  was  formerly  regarded  as  incredible,"  says  Augustine ;  **  but  now  we 
see  the  whole  world  believing  that  Christ's  earthly  body  was  borne  into 
heaven.'"^  It  is  the  faith  of  the  Church  that  "  Christ  rose  into  heaven 
with  his  body  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  wears  it  there  now,  and  will  forever." 
•*  Had  he  been  there  in  body  before,  it  would  have  been  no  such  wonder 
that  he  should  have  returned  with  it ;  but  that  the  flesh  of  our  flesh  and 
bone  of  our  bone  should  be  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  Gk>d  is  worthy 
of  the  greatest  admiration.""  That  is  to  say,  Christ  was  from  eternity 
God,  the  Infinite  Spirit,  in  heaven ;  he  came  to  earth  and  lived  in  a 
human  body ;  on  returning  to  heaven,  instead  of  resuming  his  proper 
form,  he  bears  with  him,  and  will  eternally  retain,  the  body  of  flesh  he 
had  worn  on  earth  I  Paul  says,  "  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God."  The  Church,  hastily  following  the  senses,  led  by  a 
carnal,  illogical  philosophy,  has  deeply  misinterpreted  and  violently 
abused  the  significance  of  Christ's  ascension.    The  drama  of  his  resur- 


u  ni6  Glory  of  CUrist,  vol.  U.  p.  287.  i«  De  Cf v.  Del,  lIb.xzU.o^ft. 

U  Peanon  on  the  Creed,  12th  ed.,  pp.  'J72>3i&. 
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rection,  with  all  its  connected  parts,  was  not  meant  throughout  as  a  strict 
representation  of  our  destiny.  It  was  a  seal  upon  his  commission  and 
teachings,  not  an  exemplification  of  what  should  happen  to  others.  It 
was  outwardly  a  miracle,  not  a  type, — an  exceptional  instance  of  super- 
natural power,  not  a  significant  exhibition  of  the  regular  course  of  things. 
The  same  logic  which  says,  "  Christ  rose  and  ascended  with  his  fleshly 
body :  therefore  we  shall,"  must  also  say, "  Christ  rose  visibly  on  the  third 
day:  therefore  we  shall."  Christ's  resurrection  was  a  miracle ;  and  there- 
fore we  cannot  reason  irom  it  to  ourselves.  The  common  conception 
of  a  miracle  is  that  it  is  the  suspension,  not  the  manifestation,  of  ordi- 
nary laws.  We  have  just  as  much  logical  right  to  say  that  the  physical 
appearance  in  Christ's  resurrection  was  merely  an  accommodation  to  the 
senses  of  the  witnesses,  and  that  on  his  ascension  the  body  was  annihilated, 
and  only  his  soul  entered  heaven,  as  we  have  to  surmise  that  the  theory 
embodied  in  the  common  belief  is  true.  The  record  is  according  to  mere 
sensible  appearances.  The  reality  is  beyond  our  knowledge.  The  record 
gives  no  explanation.  It  is  wiser  in  this  dilemma  to  follow  the  light  of 
reason  than  to  follow  the  blind  spirit  of  tradition.  The  point  in  our 
reasoning  is  this.  If  Christ,  on  rising  from  the  world  of  the  dead,  assumed 
again  his  former  body,  he  assumed  it  by  a  miracle,  and  for  some  special 
purpose  of  revealing  himself  to  his  disciples  and  of  finishing  his  earthly 
work ;  and  it  does  not  follow  either  that  he  bore  that  body  into  heaven, 
or  that  any  others  will  ever,  even  temporarily,  reassume  their  cast-off 
forms. 

The  Christian  Scriptures  do  not  in  a  single  passage  teach  the  iK>pular 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Every  text  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment finds  its  full  and  satisfactory  explanation  without  implying  that 
dogma  at  all.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  undeniably  implied  throughout  the 
New  Testament  that  the  soul  does  not  perish  with  the  body.  It  also 
appears,  in  the  next  place,  from  numerous  explicit  passages,  that  the 
New  Testament  authors,  in  common  with  their  countrymen,  supposed 
the  souls  of  the  departed  to  be  gathered  and  tarrying  in  what  the  Church 
calls  the  intermediate  state, — the  obscure  under-world.  In  this  subterra- 
nean realm  they  were  imagined  to  be  awaiting  the  advent  of  the  Messiah 
to  release  them.  Now,  we  submit  that  every  requirement  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  resurrection  as  it  is  stated  or  hinted  in  the  New  Testament  is  fully 
met  by  the  simple  ascension  of  this  congregation  of  souls  from  the  vaults 
of  Sheol  to  the  light  of  the  upper  earth,  there  to  be  judged,  and  then 
some  to  be  sent  up  to  heaven,  some  sent  back  to  their  prison.  For,  let 
it  be  carefully  observed,  there  is  not  one  text  in  the  New  Testament,  as 
before  stated,  which  speaks  of  the  lesurrection  of  the  "body"  or  of  the 
"flesh."  The  expression  is  simply  the  resurrection  of  "the  dead,"  or 
of  "them  that  slept."  If  by  "the  dead"  was  meant  "the  bodies,"  why 
are  we  not  told  so?  Locke,  in  the  Third  Letter  of  his  controversy  with 
the  Bishop  of  Worcester  on  this  subject,  very  pointedly  shows  the  ab^ 
surdity  of  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  words  "All  that  are  in  their 
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grftves  shall  hear  my  voice  and  shall  come  forth."  Nothing  can  oome 
out  of  the  grave  except  what  is  in  it.  And  there  are  no  souls  in  the 
grave:  they  are  in  the  separate  state.  And  there  are  no  bodies  in 
millions  of  graves:  they  long  ago,  even  to  the  last  grain  of  dost,  entered 
into  the  circulations  of  the  material  system.  "Coming  forth  from  their 
graves  unto  the  resurrection"  either  denotes  the  rising  of  souls  from  the 
under-world,  or  else  its  meaning  is  something  incredible.  At  all  events, 
nothing  is  said  about  any  resurrection  of  the  body:  that  is  a  matter  of 
arbitrary  inference.  The  angels  are  not  thought  to  have  material  bodies; 
and  Christ  declares,  "  In  the  resurrection  ye  shall  neither  many  nor  be 
given  in  marriage,  but  shall  be  as  the  angels  of  heaven."  It  seems  dear 
to  us  that  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  also  looked  for  no 
restoration  of  the  fleshly  body ;  for  he  not  only  studiously  omits  even  the 
faintest  allusion  to  any  such  notion,  but  positively  describes  '*the  tpiriu 
of  just  men  made  perfect  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  with  an  innimierable 
company  of  angels,  and  with  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first- 
born." The  Jews  and  early  Christians  who  believed  in  a  bodily  resurrec- 
tion did  not  suppose  the  departed  could  enter  heaven  until  after  that 
great  consummation. 

The  most  cogent  proof  that  the  New  Testament  does  not  teach  the 
resurrection  of  the  same  body  that  is  buried  in  the  grave  is  furnished  by 
the  celebrated  passage  in  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  The  apostle's 
premises,  reasoning,  and  conclusion  are  as  follows: — "Christ  is  risen  from 
the  dead,  become  the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept."  That  is  to  say,  all 
who  have  died,  except  Christ,  are  still  tarrying  in  the  great  receptacle  of 
souls  under  the  earth.  As  the  first-fVuits  go  before  the  harvest,  so  the 
solitary  risen  Christ  is  the  forerunner  to  the  general  resurrection  to 
follow.  "But  some  one  will  say,  How  are  the  dead  raised  up?  and 
with  what  body  do  they  come?"  Mark  the  apostle's  reply,  and  it  will 
appear  inexplicable  how  any  one  can  consider  him  as  arguing  for  the 
resurrection  of  the  identical  body  that  was  laid  in  the  grave,  particle  for 
jMirtide.  "Thou  fool!  that  which  thou  sowest,  thou  sowest  not  that 
body  that  shall  be,  but  naked  grain,  and  God  giveth  it  a  body  as  it  hath 
pleased  him."  "There  are  celestial  bodies,  and  terrestrial  bodies;" 
"there  is  a  natural  body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body;"  "the  first  man 
!»  of  the  earth,  earthy;  the  second  man  is  the  Lord  from  heaven ;"  "flesh 
and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God ;"  "we  shall  all  be  changed," 
Dnd  "bear  the  image  of  the  heavenly,  as  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the 
earthy."  The  analogy  which  has  been  so  strangely  perverted  by  most 
commentators  is  used  by  Paul  thus.  The  germ  which  was  to  spring  up 
to  a  new  life,  clothed  with  a  new  body,  was  not  any  part  of  the  fleshly 
lK)dy  buried  in  the  grave,  but  was  the  «m/  itsdfy  once  contained  in  the  old 
body,  but  released  from  its  hull  in  the  grave  and  preserved  in  the  under- 
world until  Christ  shall  call  it  forth  to  be  invested  with  a  "glorious," 
••poworftil."  "spiritual,"  "incorruptible"  body.  When  a  grain  of  wheat 
%  Bownt  that  is  not  the  body  that  shall  be;  but  the  myaterious  principle 
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of  life,  latent  in  the  germ  of  the  seed,  springs  up  and  puts  on  its  body 
fashioned  appropriately  for  it.  So,  aooording  to  Paul's  conception,  ivhen 
a  man  is  buried,  the  niaterial  corpse  is  not  the  resurrection  body  that 
shall  be;  but  the  living  soul  which  occupied  it  is  the  germ  that  shall  put 
on  a  new  body  of  immortality  when  the  spring-tide  of  Chrisfs  coming 
draws  the  buried  treasures  of  Hadea  up  to  the  light  of  heaven. 

A  species  of  proof  which  has  been  much  used  by  the  advocates  of  the 
dogma  of  a  bodily  resurrection  is  the  argument  from  analogy.  The  inti- 
mate connection  of  human  feeling  and  fancy  with  the  changing  phe- 
nomena of  Nature's  seasons  would  naturally  suggest  to  a  pensive  mind 
the  idea.  Why,  since  she  has  her  annual  resurrection,  may  not  humanity 
some  time  have  one?  And  what  first  arose  as  a  poetic  conceit  or  stray 
thought,  and  was  expressed  in  glowing  metaphors,  might  by  an  easy 
proceas  pass  abroad  and  harden  into  a  prosaic  proposition  or  dogmatic 
formula. 

''Otoul  of  tlie  ipriiig^inet  now  let  nt  behold 
The  ftone  from  the  month  of  the  aepalchre  roI]*il, 
And  Nature  rise  up  from  her  death's  damp  mould ; 
Let  our  fkith,  which  in  darknves  and  coldoeee  has  lain, 
Berive  with  the  warmth  and  the  brightDeN  agafai, 
And  in  blooming  of  flower  and  budding  of  tree 
The  symbols  and  types  of  our  destiny  see." 

Standing  by  the  graves  of  our  loved  and  lost  ones,  our  inmost  souls 
yearn  over  the  very  dust  in  which  their  hallowed  forms  repose.  We  feel 
that  they  fnust  come  back,  we  imut  be  restored  to  each  other  as  we  were 
before.  Listening  to  the  returned  birds  whose  warble  fills  the  woods 
once  more,  gazing  around  on  the  verdant  and  fiowery  forms  of  renewed 
life  that  clothe  the  landscape  over  again,  we  eagerly  snatch  at  every 
apparent  emblem  or  prophetic  analogy  that  answers  to  our  fond  imagina- 
tion and  desiring  dream.  Sentiment  and  fancy,  especially  when  stimu- 
lated by  love  and  grief,  and  roving  in  the  realms  of  reverie,  free  from  the 
cold  guidance  and  sharp  check  of  literal  fact  and  severe  logic,  are  poor 
analysts,  and  then  we  easily  confuse  things  distinct  and  wander  to  con- 
clusions philosophy  will  not  warrant.  Before  building  a  dogmatic  doc- 
trine on  analogies,  we  must  study  those  analogies  with  careful  discrimina^ 
tion, — must  see  what  they  really  are,  and  to  what  they  really  lead. 
There  is  often  an  immense  difference  between  the  first  appearance  to  a 
hasty  observer  and  the  final  reality  to  a  profound  student.  Let  us,  then, 
scrutinize  a  little  more  closely  those  seeming  analogies  which,  to  borrow 
a  happy  expression  from  Flligge,  have  made  "Resurrection  a  younger 
nster  of  Immortality." 

Nature,  the  old,  eternal  snake,  comes  oui  afresh  every  year  in  a  new 
shining  skin.  What  then?  Of  course  this  emblem  is  no  proof  of  any 
doctrine  concerning  the  fate  of  man.  But,  waiving  that,  what  would  the 
legitimate  correspondence  to  it  be  for  man  ?  Why,  that  humanity  should 
exhibit  the  fresh  specimens  of  her  living  handiwork  in  every  new  genera- 
tion.   And  that  is  done.    Nature  does  not  reproduce  before  us  each 
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spring  the  very  flowers  that  perished  the  previous  winter:  she  noakes 
new  ones  like  them.  It  is  not  a  resurrection  of  the  old:  it  is  a  growth 
of  the  new.  The  jiuasage  of  the  worm  from  its  slug  to  its  chrysalis  state 
is  surely  no  symbol  of  a  bodily  resurrection,  but  rather  of  a  bodily 
emancipation,  not  resuming  a  deserted  dead  body,  but  assuming  a  new 
live  one.  Does  the  butterfly  erer  come  back  to  put  on  the  exuvin  that 
have  perished  in  the  ground?  The  law  of  all  Hie  is  progress,  not  return, 
— ascent  through  future  developments,  not  descent  through  the  stages 
already  traversed. 

**Th»  herb  to  bora  aaew  oot  of  »  MedJ* 
Not  ndted  out  of  ■  bony  skdeton. 
"What  tree  la  man  the  seed  of?    Of  a  soul." 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  after  others,  argues  for  the  restoration  of  man's 
body  from  the  grave,  from  the  fancied  analogy  of  the  palingenesis  or 
resurrection  of  vegetables  which  the  magicians  of  the  antique  East  and 
the  mystic  chemists  of  the  Middle  Age  boasted  of  effecting.  He  having 
asserted  in  his  "Religion  of  a  Physician"  that  "experience  can  from  the 
ashes  of  a  plant  revive  the  plant,  and  from  its  cinders  recall  it  into  its 
stalk  and  leaves  again,"  Dr.  Henry  Power  vnx>te  beseeching  "an  experi- 
mental eviction  of  so  high  and  noble  a  piece  of  chymistry,  the  reindi- 
viduality  of  an  incinerated  plant."  We  are  not  informed  that  Sir  Thomas 
eyer  granted  him  the  sight.  Of  this  beautiful  error,  this  exquisite  super- 
stition, which  undoubtedly  arose  from  the  crystallizations  of  certain  salts 
in  arborescent  forms  which  suddenly  surprised  the  early  alchembts  in 
some  of  their  experiments,  we  have  the  following  account  in  Disraelf  s 
"Curiosities  of  Literature:" — "The  semina  of  resurrection  are  concealed 
in  extinct  bodies,  as  in  the  blood  of  man.  The  ashes  of  roses  will  again 
revive  into  roses,  though  smaller  and  paler  than  if  they  had  been  planted 
unsubstantial  and  unodoriferous,  they  are  not  roses  which  grew  on  rose- 
trees,  but  th^ir  delicate  apparitions;  and,  like  apparitions,  they  are  seen 
but  for  a  moment.  This  magical  phoenix  lies  thus  concealed  in  its  cold 
ashes  till  the  presence  of  a  certain  chemical  heat  produces  its  re8urre<>- 
lion."  Any  refutation  of  this  now  would  be  considered  childish.  Upon 
the  whole,  then,  while  recurrent  spring,  bringing  in  the  great  £aster  of 
the  year,  typifies  to  us  indeed  abundantly  the  development  of  new  life, 
the  growth  of  new  bodies  out  of  the  old  and  decayed,  but  nowhere  hints 
at  the  gathering  up  and  wearing  again  of  the  dusty  sloughs  and  rotted 
foliage  of  the  past,  let  men  cease  to  talk  of  there  being  any  natural 
analogies  to  the  ecclesiastical  dogma  of  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh. 
The  teaching  of  nature  finds  a  truer  utterance  in  the  words  of  ^schy- 
]u8: — "There  is  no  resurrection  for  him  who  is  once  dead."'* 

The  next  argument  is  that  based  on  considerations  of  reason  and  of 
ethics.  The  supporters  of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
have    oft«n    disingenuously  evaded  the  burden  of  proof  thrown  upon 
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them  by  retreatiiig  beneath  loud  assertions  of  God's  power.  From  the 
earliest  dawn  of  the  hypothesis  to  the  present  time,  every  perplexity 
arising  from  it,  every  objection  brought  against  it,  every  absurdity  shown 
to  be  involved  in  it,  has  been  met  and  confidently  rebutted  with  declara- 
tions of  God's  abundant  power  to  effect  a  physical  resurrection,  or  to  do 
any  thing  else  he  pleases,  however  impossible  it  may  appear  to  us.  Now, 
it  is  true  the  power  of  God  is  competent  to  innumerable  things  utterly 
beyond  our  skUl,  knowledge,  or  conception.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a 
province  within  which  our  reason  can  judge  of  probabilities,  and  can, 
if  not  absolutely  grasp  infallible  truth,  at  least  reach  satisfactory  convic- 
tions. God  is  able  to  restore  the  vast  coal-deposits  of  the  earth,  and  the 
ashes  of  all  the  fuel  ever  burned,  to  their  original  condition  when  they 
covered  the  world  with  dense  forests  of  ferns ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  he  will  do  it.  The  truth  or  falsity  of  the  popular  theory  of  the 
resurrection  is  not  a  question  of  God's  power ;  it  is  simply  a  question 
of  God's  will.  A  Jewish  Eabbin  relates  the  following  conversation, 
as  exultingly  as  if  the  quibbling  evasion  on  which  it  turns  positively 
settled  the  question  itself,  which  in  fact  it  does  not  approach.  A  Sad- 
ducee  says,  "The  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  a  fable:  the  dry,  scattered 
dust  cannot  live  again."  A  by-standing  Pharisee  makes  this  reply : — 
''There  were  in  a  city  two  artists:  one  made  vases  of  water,  the  other 
made  them  of  clay :  which  was  the  more  wondrous  artist?"  The  Saddu- 
cee  answered,  "The  former."  The  Pharisee  rejoins,  "Cannot  God,  then, 
who  formed  man  of  water,  (ffuita  seminis  humida,)  much  more  re-form  him 
of  clay?"  Such  a  method  of  reasoning  is  an  irrelevant  impertinence. 
God  can  call  Nebuchadnezzar  from  his  long  rest,  and  seat  him  on  his  old 
throne  again  to-morrow.  What  an  absurdity  to  infer  that  therefore  he 
will  do  it!  Gkxi  can  give  us  wings  upon  our  bodies,  and  enable  us  to 
fly  on  an  exploring  trip  among  the  planets.  Will  he  do  it?  The  ques- 
tion, we  repeat,  is  not  whether  God  has  the  power  to  raise  our  dead 
bodies,  but  whether  he  has  the  will.  To  that  question — since,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  he  has  sent  us  no  miraculous  revelation  replying  to 
it — ^we  can  only  find  an  answer  by  tracing  the  indications  of  his  inten- 
tions contained  in  reason,  morals,  and  nature. 

One  of  the  foremost  arguments  urged  by  the  Fathers  for  the  resurrec- 
tion was  its  supposed  necessity  for  a  just  and  complete  judgment.  The 
body  was  involved  and  instrumental  in  all  the  sins  of  the  man :  it  must 
therefore  bear  part  in  his  punishment.  The  Rabbins  tell  this  allegory: — 
"In  the  day  of  judgment  the  body  will  say,  The  soul  alone  is  to  blame: 
since  it  left  me,  I  have  lain  like  a  stone  in  the  grave.  The  soul  will 
retort.  The  body  alone  is  sinful:  since  released  from  it,  I  fly  through  the 
air  like  a  bird.  The  Judge  will  interpose  with  this  myth: — A  king  once 
had  a  beautiful  garden  full  of  early  firuits.  A  lame  man  and  a  blind  man 
were  in  it.  Said  the  lame  man  to  the  blind  man.  Let  me  mount  upon 
your  shoulders  and  pluck  the  fruit,  and  we  will  divide  it.  The  king 
accused  them  of  theft;  but  they  severally  replied,  the  lame  man.  How 
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could  I  reach  it?  the  blind  man,  How  could  I  see  it?    The  king  ordered 
the  lame  man  to  be  placed  upon  the  back  of  the  blind  man,  and  in  this 
position  had  them  both  scourged.    So  God  in  the  day  of  judgment  wiU 
replace  the  soul  in  the  body,  and  hurl  them  both  into  hell  together." 
There  is  a  queer  tradition  among  the  Mohammedans  implying,  singularly 
enough,  the  same  general  thought.   The  Prophet's  uncle,  Hamsah«  having 
been  slain  by  Hind,  daughter  of  Atabah,  the  cursed  woman  cut  out  his 
liver  and  gnawed  it  with  fiendish  joy ;  but,  lest  any  of  it  should  become  in- 
corporated with  her  system  and  go  to  hell,  the  Most  High  made  it  as  hard 
as  a  stone ;  and  when  she  threw  it  on  the  ground,  an  angel  restored  it  to  its 
original  nature  and  place  in  the  body  of  the  martyred  hero,  that  lion  of  God. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Church  endorses  the  representation  that  the  body 
must  be  raised  to  be  punished.    In  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  which  is  an  authoritative  exposition  of  Romanist  theology,  we  read 
that  the  "identical  body"  shall  be  restored,  though  "without  deformities 
or  superfluities;"  restored  that  "as  it  was  a  partner  in  the  man's  deeds, 
so  it  may  be  a  partner  in  hiB  punishments."    The  same  Catechism  also 
gives  in  this  connection  the  reason  why  a  general  judgment  is  necessary 
after  each  individual  has  been  judged  at  his  death,  namely,  this:  that 
they  may  be  punished  for  the  evil  which  has  resulted  in  the  world  since 
they  died  from  the  evil  they  did  in  the  world  while  they  lived !     Is  it 
not  astonishing  how  these  theologians  find  out  so  much?    A  living 
Presbyterian  divine  of  note  says,  "The  bodies  of  the  damned  in  the 
resurrection  shall  be  fit  dwellings  for  their  vile  minds.    With  all  those 
fearful  and  horrid  expressions  which  every  base  and  malignant  passion 
wakes  up  in  the  human  countenance  stamped  upon  it  for  eternity  and 
burned  in  by  the  flaming  fury  of  their  own  terrific  wickedness,  they  will 
be  condemned  to  look  upon  their  own  deformity  and  to  feel  their  fitting 
doom."    It  is  therefore  urged  that  the  body  must  be  raised  to  suffer  the 
just  penalty  of  the  sins  man  committed  while  occupying  it.    Is  it  not 
an  absurdity  to  affirm  that  nerves  and  blood,  flesh  and  bones,  are  re- 
sponsible, guilty,  must  be  punished?    Tucker,  in  his  "Light  of  Nature 
Pursued,"  says,  "The  vulgar  notion  of  a  resurrection  in  the  same  form 
and  substance  we  carry  about  at  present,  because  the  body  being  par- 
taker in  the  deed  ought  to  share  in  the  reward,  as  well  requires  a  resur- 
rection of  the  sword  a  man  murders  with,  or  the  bank-note  he  gives  to 
charitable  uses."    We  suppose  an  intelligent  personality,  a  free  will, 
indispensable  to  responsibleness  and  alone  amenable  to  retributions. 
Besides,  if  the  body  must  be  raised  to  undergo  chastisement  for  the 
ofiences  done  in  it  and  by  means  of  it,  this  insurmountable  difficulty  by 
the  same  logic  confronts  us.    The  material  of  our  bodies  is  in  a  constant 
change,  the  particles  becoming  totally  transferred  eveiy  few  years.    Now, 
when  a  man  is  punished  after  the  general  judgment  for  a  certain  crime, 
he  must  be  in  the  very  body  he  occupied  when  that  crime  was  perpe- 
trated.   Since  he  was  a  sinner  all  his  days,  his  resurrecUon-body  mus 
comprise  all  the  matter  that  ever  formed  a  part  of  his  corporeity,  ana 
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each  sinner  may  hereafter  be  as  huge  as  the  writhing  Titan,  Tityus,  whose 
body,  it  was  fabled,  covered  nine  acres.  God  is  able  to  preserve  the 
integral  soul  in  being,  and  to  punish  it  according  to  justice,  without 
clothing  it  in  flesh.  This  &ct  by  itself  utterly  vacates  and  makes  gratui- 
tous the  hypothesis  of  a  physical  resurrection  from  punitive  considera- 
tions,— an  hypothesis  which  is  also  refute  by  the  truth  contained  in 
Locke's  remark  to  Stillingfleet,  "that  the  soul  hath  no  greater  congmity 
with  the  particles  of  matter  which  were  once  united  to  it,  but  are  so  no 
longer,  than  it  hath  with  any  other  x>articles  of  matter."  When  the  soul 
leaves  the  body,  it  would  seem  to  have  done  with  that  stage  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  to  enter  upon  another  and  higher  one,  leaving  the  dust  to  mix 
with  dust  forever.  The  body  wants  not  the  soul  agiun ;  for  it  is  a  sense- 
less clod  and  wants  nothing.  The  soul  wants  not  its  old  body  again:  it 
prefers  to  have  the  freedom  of  the  universe,  a  spirit.  Philip  the  Solitary 
wrote,  in  the  twelfth  century,  a  book  called  "Dioptra,"  presenting  the 
controversy  between  the  soul  and  the  body  very  quaintly  and  at  length. 
The  same  thing  was  done  by  Henry  Nicholson  in  a  "Conference 
between  the  Soul  and  Body  concerning  the  Present  and  Future  State." 
William  Crashaw,  an  old  English  poet,  translated  from  the  Latin  a  poem 
entitled  "The  Complaint:  a  Dialogue  between  the  Body  and  the  Soul  of  a 
Damned  Kan.""  But  any  one  who  will  peruse  with  intelligent  heed  the 
works  that  have  been  written  on  this  whole  subject  must  be  amazed  to 
see  how  exclusively  the  doctrine  which  we  are  opposing  has  rested  on 
pure  grounds  of  tradition  and  fancy,  alike  destitute  of  authority  and 
reason.  Some  authors  have  indeed  attempted  to  support  the  doctrine 
with  arguments:  for  instance,  there  are  two  German  works,  one  by  Ber- 
tram, one  by  Pflug,  entitled  "The  Resurrection  of  the  Dead  on  Grounds 
of  Reason,"  in  which  recourse  is  had  to  every  possible  expedient  to  make 
out  a  case,  not  even  neglecting  the  factitious  assistance  of  Leibnitz's  scheme 
of  "Pre-established  Harmony."  But  it  may  be  deliberately  affirmed  that 
not  one  of  their  arguments  is  worthy  of  respect.  Apparently,  they  do 
not  seek  to  reach  truth,  but  to  bolster  up  a  foregone  conclusion  held 
merely  fh>m  motives  of  tradition. 

The  Jews  had  a  favorite  tradition,  developed  by  their  Rabbins  in  many 
passages,  that  there  was  one  small,  almond-shaped  bone,  (supposed  now 
to  have  been  the  bone  called  by  anatomists  the  os  coccygis,)  which  was 
indestructible,  and  would  form  the  nucleus  around  which  the  rest  of  the 
body  would  gather  at  the  time  of  the  resurrection.  This  bone,  named 
Lnz,  was  miraculously  preserved  f^m  demolition  or  decay.  Pound  it 
furiously  on  anvils  with  heavy  hammers  of  steel,  bum  it  for  ages  in  the 
fiercest  furnaces,  soak  it  for  centuries  in  the  strongest  solvents, — ^all  in 
vain:  its  magic  structure  still  remained.    So  the  Talmud  tells. 

"  Eren  as  there  ia  a  round  dry  grain 
In  a  plant's  skeleton,  which,  being  bnrledf 

n  Also  MO  DlaloguB  Inter  Corpus  et  Animam,  p.  96  of  Latin  Poems  attrilmted  to  Walter  Mapes. 
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Oui  raise  tlie  herb'i  gneo  bo^  np  agiln; 
So  ii  then  such  In  moii,  a  Med^haped  bone^ 
AldabaroD,  calPd  by  the  Hebrews  Lux, 
Which,  being  laid  into  the  ground,  wHl  bear, 
After  three  thoosand  years,  the  gnus  of  flesh, 
The  bloody,  soul-possessed  weed  called  man.** 

The  Jews  did  not,  as  these  smgular  lines  represent^  suppose  this  bone 
was  a  germ  which  after  long  burial  would  fructify  by  a  natural  process 
and  bear  a  perfect  body :  they  regarded  it  only  as  a  nucleus  around  which 
the  Messiah  would  by  a  miracle  compel  the  decomposed  flesh  to  return 
as  in  its  pristine  life.  All  that  the  Jews  say  of  Luz  the  Mohammedans 
repeat  of  the  bone  Al  Ajib. 

This  conceit  of  superstition  has  been  developed  by  a  Christian  author 
of  considerable  reputation  into  a  theory  of  a  natural  resurrection.  The 
work  of  Mr.  Samuel  Drew  on  the  "  Identity  and  General  Resurrection 
of  the  Human  Body"  has  been  quite  a  standard  work  on  the  subject 
of  which  it  treats.  Mr.  Drew  believes  there  is  a  germ  in  the  body  which 
slowly  ripens  and  prepares  the  resurrection-body  in  the  grave.  As  a 
seed  must  be  buried  for  a  season  in  order  to  spring  up  in  perfect  life,  so 
must  the  human  body  be  buried  till  the  day  of  judgment.  During  this 
period  it  is  not  idle,  but  is  busily  getting  ready  for  its  consummation. 
He  says,  "There  are  four  distinct  stages  through  which  those  parts  con- 
stituting the  identity  of  the  body  must  necessarily  pass  in  order  to  their 
attainment  of  complete  perfection  beyond  the  grave.  The  Jirst  of  these 
stages  is  that  of  its  elementary  principles ;  the  second  is  that  of  an  embryo 
in  the  womb ;  the  third  is  that  of  its  union  with  an  immaterial  spirit,  and 
with  the  fluctuating  portions  of  flesh  and  blood  in  our  present  state;  and 
the/aurih  stage  is  that  of  its  residence  in  the  grave.  All  these  stages  are 
undoubtedly  necessary  to  the  full  perfection  of  the  body:  they  are  alem- 
bics through  which  its  parts  must  necessarily  move  to  attain  that  vigor 
which  shall  continue  forever.""  To  state  this  figment  is  enough.  It 
would  be  folly  to  attempt  any  refutation  of  a  fancy  so  obviously  a  pure 
contrivance  to  fortify  a  preconceived  opinion, — a  fancy,  too,  so  preposter- 
ous, so  utterly  without  countenance,  either  from  experience,  observation, 
science,  reason,  or  Scripture. '  The  egg  of  man's  divinity  is  not  laid  in 
the  nest  of  the  grave. 

Another  motive  for  believing  the  resurrection  of  the  body  has  been 
created  by  the  exigencies  of  a  materialistic  philosophy.  There  was  in 
the  early  Church  an  Arabian  sect  of  heretics  who  were  reclaimed  from 
their  errors  by  the  powerful  reasonings  and  eloquence  of  Origen."  Their 
heresy  consisted  in  maintaining  that  the  soul  dies  with  the  body — being 
indeed  only  its  vital  breath — and  will  be  restored  with  it  at  the  last  day. 
In  the  course  of  the  Christian  centuries  there  have  arisen  occasionally  a 
few  defenders  of  this  opinion.    Priestley,  as  is  well  known,  was  an  earnest 


M  Drew  on  Resurrection,  eh.  Ti.  sect.  tU.  pp.  820-332. 
»  XnieUiif,  BccL  Hist.  lib.  vi.  cap.  xxxriL 
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sappoxier  of  it.  Let  us  scan  the  ground  on  which  he  held  this  belief. 
In  the  first  place,  he  firmly  believed  that  the  fact  of  an  eternal  life  to 
come  had  been  supematurally  revealed  to  men  by  God  through  Christ. 
Secondly,  as  a  philosopher  he  was  intensely  a  materialist,  holding  with 
unwavering  conviction  to  the  conclusion  that  life,  mind,  or  soul,  was  a 
concomitant  or  result  of  our  physical  organism,  and  wholly  incapable  of 
being  without  it.  Death  to  him  was  the  total  destruction  of  man  for  the 
time.  There  was  therefore  plainly  no  alternative  for  him  but  either  to 
abandon  one  of  his  fundamental  convictions  as  a  Christian  and  a  philoso^ 
pher,  or  else  to  accept  the  doctrine  of  a  future  resurrection  of  the  body 
into  an  immortal  life.  He  chose  the  latter,  and  zealously  taught  always 
that  death  is  an  annihilation  lasting  till  the  day  of  judgment,  when  all 
are  to  be  summoned  from  their  graves.  To  this  whole  course  of  thought 
there  are  several  replies  to  be  made.  In  the  first  place,  we  submit  that 
the  philosophy  of  materialism  is  false :  standing  in  the  province  of  science 
and  reason,  it  may  be  aflSrmed  that  the  soul  is  not  dependent  for  its  ex- 
istence on  the  body,  but  will  survive  it.  We  will  not  argue  this  point, 
but  merely  state  it.  Secondly,  it  is  certain  that  the  doctrine  which 
makes  soul  perish  with  body  finds  no  countenance  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  is  inconsistent  with  the  belief  in  angelic  spirits,  in  demoniac 
possessions,  in  Christ's  descent  as  a  spirit  to  preach  to  the  spirits  of  de- 
parted men  imprisoned  in  the  under-world,  and  with  other  conceptions 
underlying  the  Gospels  and  the  £pistles.  But,  thirdly,  admitting  it  to 
be  true,  then,  we  affirm,  the  legitimate  deduction  from  all  the  arrayed 
(acts  of  science  and  all  the  presumptive  evidence  of  appearances  is  not 
that  a  future  resurrection  will  restore  the  dead  man  to  life,  but  that  all 
is  over  with  him, — ^he  has  hopelessly  perished  forever.  When  the  breath 
ceases,  if  nothing  survives,  if  the  total  man  is  blotted  out,  then  we 
challenge  the  production  of  a  shadow  of  proof  that  he  will  ever  live 
again.  The  seeming  injustice  and  blank  awfulness  of  the  fate  may  make 
one  turn  for  relief  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  future  arbitrary  miraculous 
resurrection ;  but  that  is  an  artificial  expedient,  without  a  shadow  of 
justification.  Once  admit  that  the  body  is  all,  its  dissolution  a  tot&l 
death,  and  you  are  gone  forever.  One  intuition  of  the  spirit,  seizing  the 
conscious  supports  of  eternal  ideas, casts  contempt  on 

"  Tha  doabtfU  proapecia  of  oar  pointed  dnst," 

and  outvalues  all  the  gross  hopes  of  materialism.  Between  nonentity 
and  being  yawns  the  untraversable  gulf  of  infinity.  No:  the  body  of 
flesh  falls,  turns  to  dust  and  air;  the  soul,  emancipated,  rejoices,  and 
soars  heavenwards,  and  is  its  own  incorruptible  frame,  mocking  at  death, 
— a  celestial  house,  whose  maker  and  builder  is  God. 

Finally,  there  remain  to  be  weighed  the  bearings  of  the  argument 
from  chemical  and  physiological  science  on  the  resurrection.  Here  is 
the  chief  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  popular  doctrine.  The 
scientific  absurdities  connected  with  that  doctrine  have  been  marshalled 
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ugainst  it  by  Celsus,  the  Platonist  philosopher,  by  Aviceimft,  the  Arttbian 
physician,  and  by  hundreds  more,  and  have  neyer  been  ansirered,  mnd 
cannot  be  answered.  As  long  as  man  lives,  his  bodily  substanoe  is  in- 
cessanily  changing;  the  prooessee  of  secretion  and  absorption  are  rapidlj 
going  forward.  Every  few  years  he  is,  as  to  material,  a  totally  new  man. 
Dying  at  the  age  of  seventy,  he  has  had  at  least  ten  diflferent  bodies. 
He  is  one  identical  soul,  but  has  lived  in  ten  separate  hooses.  W^ith 
which  shall  he  be  raised?  with  the  first?  or  the  fifth?  or  the  last?  or 
with  all  ?  Bat,  further,  the  body  after  death  decays,  ent^v  into  oombiDa- 
tion  with  water,  air,  earth,  gas,  vegetables,  animals,  other  human  bodies. 
In  this  way  the  same  matter  comes  to  have  belonged  to  a  thousaiMl  per- 
sons. In  the  resurrection,  whose  shall  it  be?  We  reply,  nearljr  in 
the  language  of  Christ  to  the  Sadducees,  '*  Ye  do  err,  not  knowing  the 
Scriptures,  nor  the  will  of  God:  in  the  resurrection  they  have  not  bodies 
of  earthly  flesh,  but  are  apirits,  as  the  angels  of  God.'' 

The  argument  against  the  common  theory  of  a  material  resnrreotioD, 
on  account  of  numerous  claimants  for  the  same  substance,  haa  of  late 
derived  a  greatly-increased  force  from  the  brilliant  discoveries  in  ^diemi*- 
try.  It  is  now  found  that  only  a  small  number  of  substances  ever  enter 
into  the  composition  of  animal  bodies.*  The  food  of  man  consiata  of 
nitrogenized  and  non-nitrogenized  substances.  The  latter  are  the  ele- 
ments of  respiration ;  the  former  alone  compose  the  plastic  elements  of 
nutrition,  and  they  are  few  in  number  and  comparatively  limited  in 
extent  ''All  life  depends  on  a  relatively  small  quantity  of  matter. 
Over  and  over  again,  as  the  modeller  fashions  his  clay,  are  plant  and 
animal  formed  out  of  the  same  material."  The  particles  that  composed 
Adam's  frame  may  before  the  end  of  the  world  have  run  the  circuit  of 
ten  thousand  bodies  of  his  descendants: — 

**  Twaa  ulna,  'tis  his,  and  hma  been  tUiTe  to  tboasandt.* 

To  proclaim  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  as  b  usually  done,  se^ns  a 
flat  contradiction  of  clear  knowledge.*^  A  late  writer  on  this  subject. 
Dr.  Hitchcock,  evades  the  insuperable  difficulty  by  saying,  "  It  is  not 
necessary  that  the  resurrection-body  should  contain  a  single  particle  of 
the  body  laid  in  the  grave,  if  it  only  contain  particles  of  the  same  kind, 
united  in  the  same  proportion,  and  the  compound  be  made  to  assume 
the  same  form  and  structure  as  the  natural  body.""  Then  two  men 
who  look  exactly  alike  may  in  the  resurrection  exchange  bodies  without 
any  harm !  Here  the  theory  of  punishment  clashes.  Does  not  the  esteeme*! 
author  see  that  this  would  not  be  a  resurrection  of  the  old  bodie».  but 
a  creation  of  new  ones  just  like  them?  And  is  not  this  a  desertion 
of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  Church?  If  he  varies  so  far  from  the 
established  formularies  out  of  a  regard  for  philosophy,  he  may  as  well 

»  Liebig,  Animal  Cbemlatry,  sect  six. 

n  The  CirralaUon  of  Matter,  Blackwood's  Magaxine,  May,  186&. 

s*  The  Bararrectton  of  Spring,  pu  90L 
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be  oonsistent  and  give  up  the  physical  doctrine  wholly,  because  it  rests 
solely  on  the  tradition  which  he  leaves  and  is  every  whit  irreconcilable 
with  philosophy.  This  device  is  as  wilful  an  attempt  to  escape  the 
sdentifio  difficulty  as  that  employed  by  Candlish  to  avoid  the  scriptural 
difficulty  put  in  the  way  of  the  doctrine  by  the  apostolic  words  *'  Flesh 
and  blood  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  Grod."  The  eminent  Scottish 
divine  affirms  that  "flesh  and  bones" — that  is,  these  present  bodies  made 
incorruptible— can  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God ;  although  '*flesh  and  blood" 
— that  is,  these  present  bodies  subject  to  decay — cannot.^  It  is  surely  hard 
to  believe  that  the  New  Testament  writers  had  such  a  distinction  in  their 
minds.  It  is  but  a  forlorn  resource  coi\jured  up  to  meet  a  desperate  exigency . 
At  the  appearing  of  Christ  in  glory, — 

**  When  the  Vkj  of  fin  shall  IwTe  dawn'd,  and  lent 
Ita  (kadlj  bnalh  lata  the  flrmamMit,''— 

as  it  is  supposed,  the  great  earth-cemetery  will  burst  open  and  its  in- 
numerable millions  swarm  forth  before  him.  Unto  the  tr^nendous  act  of 
kabeeu  eorpus,  then  proclaimed,  every  grave  will  yield  its  prisoner.  Ever 
since  the  ascension  of  Jesus  his  mistaken  followers  have  been  anxiously 
expecting  that  awful  advent  of  his  person  and  his  power  in  the  clouds; 
but  in  vain.  "All  things  remain  as  they  were:  where  is  the  promise  of 
his  appearing?"  As  the  lookers-out  hitherto  have  been  disappointed,  so 
they  ever  will  be.  Say  not,  Lo  here!  or,  Lo  there!  for,  behold,  he  is 
within  you.  The  reason  why  this  carnal  error,  Jewish  conceit,  retains  a 
hold,  is  that  men  accept  it  without  any  honest  scrutiny  of  its  founda- 
tions or  any  earnest  thought  of  their  own  about  it.  They  passively 
receive  the  tradition.  They  do  not  realize  the  immensity  of  the  thing, 
nor  the  ludicrousness  of  its  details.  To  their  imaginations  the  awful  blast 
of  the  trumpet  calling  the  world  to  judgment,  seems  no  more,  as  Feuer- 
bach  says,  than  a  tone  from  the  tin  horn  of  a  postillion,  who,  at  the 
poet-station  of  the  Future,  orders  fresh  horses  for  the  Curriculum  Vitse! 
President  Hitchcock  telb  us  that,  "when  the  la^t  trumpet  sounds,  the 
whole  surface  of  the  earth  will  become  instinct  with  life,  from  the 
chamels  of  battle-fields  alone  more  than  a  thousand  millions  of  human 
beings  starting  forth  and  crowding  upwards  to  the  judgment-seat."  On 
the  resurrection-morning,  at  the  first  tip  of  light  over  acres  of  opening 
monument  and  heaving  turf,< — 

**  Each  member  Jogs  tha  other. 
And  whiepera.  Live  joo,  brotlNrP 

And  how  wiU  it  be  with  us  then  ?  Will  Daniel  Lambert,  the  mammoth 
of  men,  appear  weighing  half  a  ton?  Will  the  Siamese  twins  then  be 
again  joined  by  the  living  ligament  of  their  congenital  band?  Shall 
"  infants  be  not  raised  in  the  smallness  of  body  in  which  they  died,  but 
increase  by  the  wondrous  and  most  swift  work  of  Gk)d"?'* 

•  OUldlM^  LUblnaBleeB  SaTfor:  IHeeonne  XV. 
M  AugnathM,  Da  Ot.  IM,  Ub»  sjriL  cap.  xlT. 
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Young  singB, — 

13ae  TartooB  bones,  ofaeequionB  to  the  call,    • 
Self-moved,  advmnoe ;  the  nock  perhaps  to  meet 
The  distant  head ;  the  distant  head  the  feet. 
Dreadful  to  rlewl  see,  through  the  dusky  sky 
Fragments  of  bodies  In  conAislon  fly, 
To  distant  regions  Journeying,  there  to  claim 
Deserted  members  and  complete  the  frame." 

The  glaring  melodramatic  character,  the  startling  mechanico-theatiical 
effects,  of  this  whole  doctrine,  are  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  raw  imagina- 
tion of  the  childhood  of  the  human  mind,  but  in  profound  opposition 
to  the  working  philosophy  of  nature  and  the  sublime  simplicity  of  God. 

Many  persons  have  never  distinctly  defined  their  views  upon  the  sub- 
ject before  us.  In  the  minds  even  of  many  preachers  and  writers,  several 
different  and  irreconcilable  theories  would  seem  to  exist  together  in  con- 
fused mixture.  Now  they  speak  as  if  the  soul  were  sleeping  with  the 
body  in  the  grave ;  again  they  appear  to  imply  that  it  is  detained  in  an 
intermediate  state;  and  a  moment  afterwards  they  say  it  has  already 
entered  upon  its  final  reward  or  doom.  Jocelyn  relates,  in  his  Life  of 
St.  Patrick,  that  *'as  the  saint  one  day  was  passing  the  graves  of  two  men 
recently  buried,  observing  that  one  of  the  graves  had  a  cross  over  it,  he 
stopped  his  chariot  and  asked  the  dead  map  below  of  what  religion  he 
had  been.  The  reply  was,  *  A  pagan.'  *  Then  why  was  this  cross  put  over 
you?'  inquired  St.  Patrick.  The  dead  man  answered,  *He  who  is  buried 
near  me  is  a  Christian;  and  one  of  your  faith,  coming  hither,  placed  the 
cross  at  my  head.'  The  saint  stepped  out  of  his  chariot,  rectified  the 
mistake,  and  went  his  way."  Calvin,  in  the  famous  treatise  designated 
"  Psychopannychia,"  which  he  levelled  against  those  who  taught  the 
sleep  of  souls  until  the  day  of  judgment,  maintained  that  the  souls  of 
the  elect  go  immediately  to  heaven,  the  souls  of  the  reprobate  to  hell. 
Here  they  tarry  in  bliss  and  bale  until  the  resurrection;  then,  coming 
to  the  earth,  they  assume  their  bodies  and  return  to  their  respective 
places.  But  if  the  souls  live  so  long  in  heaven  and  hell  without  their 
flesh,  why  need  they  ever  resume  it?  The  cumbrous  machinery  of  the 
scheme  seems  superfluous  and  unmeaning.  As  a  still  further  specimen 
of  the  arbitrary  thinking — the  unscientific  and  unphilosophical  thinking 
— carried  into  this  department  of  thought  by  most  who  have  cultivated 
it,  reference  may  be  made  to  Bishop  Burnet's  work  "  De  Statu  Mortu- 
orum  et  Resurgentium,"  which  teaches  that  at  the  first  resurrection  the 
bodies  of  the  risen  will  be  the  same  as  the  present,  but  at  the  second 
resurrection,  after  the  millennium,  from  the  rudiments  of  the  present 
body  a  new  spiritual  body  will  be  developed. 

The  true  idea  of  man's  future  destiny  appears  to  be  that  no  resurrection 
of  the  flesh  is  needed,  because  the  real  man  never  dies,  but  lives  con- 
tinuously forever.  There  are  two  reasonable  ways  of  conceiving  what  the 
^  his  life  is  when  he  leaves  his  present  frame.     It  may  be  that 
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within  his  material  system  lurks  an  exquisite  spiritual  organization,  in- 
visibly pervading  it  and  constituting  its  vital  power.  This  ethereal 
structure  is  disengaged  at  last  from  its  gross  envelope,  and,  unfettered,^^ 
soars  to  the  Divine  realms  of  ether  and  light.  This  theory  of  an  "inner 
body''  is  elaborately  wrought  out  and  sustained  in  Bonnet's  "  Paling6n6sie 
Philosophique."  Or  it  may  be  that  there  is  in  each  one  a  primal  germ, 
a  deathless  monad,  which  is  the  organic  identity  of  man,  root  of  his  in- 
most stable  being,  triumphant,  unchanging  ruler  of  his  flowing,  perishable 
organism.  This  spirit-germ,  born  into  the  present  life,  assimilates  and 
holds  the  present  body  around  it,  out  of  the  materials  of  this  world ; 
bom  into  the  future  life,  it  will  assimilate  and  hold  around  it  a  different 
body,  out  of  the  materials  of  the  future  world.**  Thus  there  are  bodies 
terrestrial  and  bodies  celestial:  the  glory  of  the  terrestrial  is  one,  fitted 
to  this  scene  of  things;  the  glory  of  the  celestial  is  another,  fitted  to  the 
scene  of  things  hereafter  to  dawn.  Each  spirit  will  be  clothed  from  the 
material  furnished  by  the  world  in  which  it  resides.  Not  forever  shall 
we  bear  about  this  slow  load  of  weary  clay,  this  corruptible  mass,  heir  to 
a  thousand  ills.    Our  body  shall  rather  be  such — 

**  If  Ughtalng  were  the  gron  corporeftl  fhuno 
Of  tome  angelic  essence,  whoee  bright  thoughts 
Ab  fkr  snrpassM  in  keen  rapidity 
The  lagging  action  of  his  limbs  as  doth 
Man's  mind  his  clay ;  with  like  excess  of  speed 
To  animated  thought  of  lightning  flies 
That  spirit^body  o'er  life's  deeps  dlTine, 
Far  past  the  gol^n  isles  of  memory." 

Upon  the  whole,  our  conclusion  is,  that  in  the  original  plan  of  the 
world  it  was  fixed  that  man  should  not  live  here  forever,  but  that  the 
essence  of  his  life  should  escape  from  the  flesh 'and  depart  to  some  other 
sphere  of  being,  there  either  to  fashion  itself  a  new  form,  or  to  remain 
disembodied.  If  those  who  hold  the  common  doctrine  of  a  carnal  resur- 
rection should  carry  it  out  with  philosophical  consistency,  by  extending 
the  scheme  it  involves  to  all  existing  planetary  races  as  well  as  to  their 
ofvn,  they  would  see  in  the  final  consummation  the  sundered  earths 
approach  each  other,  and  firmaments  conglobe,  till  at  last  the  whole 
universe  concentred  in  one  orb.  On  the  surface  of  that  world,  dilated 
so  vast  that  the  bosom  of  Space  must  burst  to  hold  it,  all  the  risen  races 
of  being  would  be  distributed,  the  inhabitants  of  a  present  solar  system 
making  a  nation,  the  sum  of  gigantic  nationalities  constituting  one  pro- 
digious, death-exempted  empire,  its  solitary  sovereign  God. 

*  Laoge  on  the  Berarrectioa  of  the  Body,  Stndlen  nnd  Kritiken,  1836. 
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CHAPTER   TV. 

JXKTFRINS  OF  FUTURE  PUNISHMENT;    OB,  ORITIOAL  HI8T0ET  OF  THE 
IDEA  OF  A  HELL. 

A  HELL  of  fire  and  brimstone  is  the  great  raw-head<>and-bloody-bone8 
in  the  superstition  of  the  world.  We  propose  to  give  a  historic  sketdi 
of  the  popular  representations  on  this  sul^ject,  trace  them  to  their  origin, 
and  discuss  the  merits  of  the  question  itself.  To  follow  the  doctrine 
through  all  its  variations,  illustrating  the  practical  and  controversial 
writings  upon  it,  would  require  a  large  volume;  but,  by  a  judicious 
arrangement,  all  that  is  necessary  to  a  fair  understanding  of  the  subject, 
or  really  interesting,  may  be  presented  within  the  compass  of  an  essay. 
Any  one  who  should  read  Uie  literature  of  this  sulject  would  be  as- 
tonished at  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of  the  doctrine  and  at  the 
immense  diversity  of  appalling  descriptions  of  it,  and  would  ask.  Whence 
arises  all  this  ?  How  have  these  horrors  obtained  such  a  seated  hold  in 
the  world  ? 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  replied,  as  soon  as  reason  is  in  fair  pos- 
session of  the  idea  of  a  continued  individual  existence  beyond  the  grave, 
the  moral  sense,  discriminating  the  deeds,  tempers,  and  characters  of 
men,  would  teach  that  there  must  be  dififerent  allotments  and  experiences 
for  them  after  death.  It*is  not  right,  say  reason  and  conscience,  for  the 
coward,  the  idler,  fool,  knave,  sot,  murderer,  to  enter  into  the  same  realm 
and  have  the  same  bliss  with  heroes,  sages,  and  saints ;  neither  are  they 
able  to  do  it.  The  spontaneous  thought  and  sentiment  of  humanity 
would  declare,  if  the  soul  survives  the  body,  passing  into  the  invisible 
world,  its  fortunes  there  must  depend  somewhat  upon  its  fitness  and 
deserts,  its  contained  treasures  and  acquired  habits.  Reason,  judging 
the  facts  of  observation  according  to  the  principles  of  ethics  and  the 
working  of  experienced  spiritual  laws,  at  once  decides  that  there  is  a 
difference  hereafter  between  the  fate  of  the  good  heart  and  the  bad  one, 
the  great  soul  and  the  mean  one:  in  a  word,  there  is,  in  some  sense  or 
other,  a  heaven  and  a  hell. 

Again:  the  same  belief  would  be  necessitated  by  the  conception,  so 
deeply  entertained  by  the  primitive  people  of  the  earth,  of  overruling 
and  inspecting  gods.  They  supposed  these  gods  to  be  in  a  great  degree 
like  themselves,  partial,  fickle,  jealous,  revengeful.  Such  beings,  of 
course,  would  caress  their  favorites  and  torture  their  offenders.  The 
calamities  and  bluings  of  this  life  were  regarded  as  tokens,  revengeful 
or  loving,  of  the  ruling  deities,  now  pleased,  now  enraged.    And  when 
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their  votaries  or  victims  had  passed  into  the  eternal  state,  how  natural 
to  suppose  them  still  favored  or  cursed  by  the  passionate  wills  of  these 
iiTesponsible  gods!  Plainly  enough,  they  who  believe  in  gods*  that  launch 
thunderbolts  and  upheave  the  sea  in  their  rage  and  take  vengeance  for 
an  insult  by  sending  forth  a  pestilence,  must  also  believe  in  a  hell  where 
Ixion  may  be  affixed  to  the  wheel  and  Tantalus  be  tortured  with  mad- 
dening  mockeries.  These  two  conceptions  of  discriminating  justice  and 
of  vengeful  gods  both  lead  to  the  theoretic  construction  of  a  hell,  and 
to  the  growth  of  doctrines  and  parables  about  it,  though  in  a  different 
.sort, — the  former  illustrating  a  pervasive  law  which  distributes  men  ac- 
cording to  their  deserts,  the  latter  speaking  of  beings  with  human  pas- 
sions, who  inflict  outward  arbitrary  penalties  according  to  their  pleasure. 
Thirdly,  when  the  general  idea  of  a  hell  has  once  obtained  lodgment, 
it  is  rapidly  nourished,  developed,  and  ornamented,  carried  out  into 
l^articulars  by  poets,  rhetoricians,  and  popular  teachers,  whose  fancies 
are  stimulated  and  whose  figurative  views  and  pictures  act  and  react 
both  upon  the  sources  and  the  products  of  faith.  Representations  based 
only  on  moral  facts,  emblems  addressing  the  imagination,  after  a  while 
are  received  in  a  literal  sense,  become  physically  located  and  clothed 
with  the  power  of  horror.  A  Hindu  poet  says,  "The  ungrateful  shall 
remain  in  hell  as  long  as  the  sun  hangs  in  heaven.''  An  old  Jewish 
Rabbi  says  that  after  the  general  judgment  '*God  shall  lead  all  the  blessed 
through  hell  and  all  the  damned  through  paradise,  and  show  to  each  one 
the  place  that  was  prepared  for  him  in  each  region,  .so  that  they  shall 
not  be  able  to  say,  *  We  are  not  to  be  blamed  or  praised ;  for  our  doom 
was  unalterably  fixed  beforehand.'"  Such  utterances  are  originally 
moral  symbols,  not  dogmatic  assertions ;  and  yet  in  a  rude  age  they  very 
easily  pass  into  the  popular  mind  as  declaring  facts  literally  to  be  believed. 
A  Talmudic  writer  says,  "  There  are  in  hell  seven  abodes,  in  each  abode; 
.seven  thousand  caverns,  in  each  cavern  seven  thousand  clefts,  in  each 
cleft  seven  thousand  scorpions ;  each  scorpion  has  seven  limbs,  and  on 
each  limb  are  seven  thousand  barrels  of  gall.  There  are  also  in  hell 
aeven  rivers  of  rankest  poison,  so  deadly  that  if  one  touches  it  he  bursts." 
flesiod.  Homer,  Virgil,  have  given  minute  descriptions  of  hell  and  its 
Agonies, — descriptions  which  have  unquestionably  had  a  tremendous  in- 
fluence in  cherishing  and  fashioning  the  world's  faith  in  that  awiiil  empire. 
The  poems  of  Dante,  Milton,  and  PoUok  revel  in  the  most  vivid  and 
terrific  pictures  of  the  infernal  kingdom  and  its  imagined  horrors ;  and 
the  popular  doctrine  of  future  punishment  in  Christendom  is  far  more 
closely  conformed  to  their  revelations  than  to  the  declarations  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  English  poet's  "Paradise  Lost"  has  undoubtedly 
exerted  an  influence  on  the  popular  faith  comparable  with  that  of  the*. 
(tenevan  theologian's  "  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Ueligion."  There  is  u 
horrid  fiction,  widely  believed  once  by  the  Jewish  liabbins  and  by  the 
Mohammedans,  that  two  gigantic  fiends  called  tlie  Searchers,  as  soon  as 
a  deceased  person  is  buried,  make  him  sit  up  in  the  grave,  examine  the 
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moral  condition  of  his  soul,  and,  if  he  is  very  guilty,  beat  in  his  temples 
with  heavy  iron  maces.  It  is  obvious  to  observe  that  such  conceptions 
are  purely  arbitrary,  the  work  of  fancy,  not  based  on  any  intrinsic  fitness 
or  probability ;  but  they  are  received  because  unthinking  ignorance  and 
hungry  superstition  will  greedily  believe  any  thing  they  hear.  Joseph 
Trapp,  an  English  clergyman,  in  a  long  poem  thus  sets  forth  the  scene 

of  damnation: — 

"Doom'd  to  live  death  and  nerer  to  expire, 
Id  flooda  and  whirlwinds  of  tempeetuous  fire 
The  damn*d  shall  groan,— Are  of  all  kinds  and  fbmn, 
In  rain  and  hail,  In  hurricanea  and  storms, 
Liquid  and  solid,  Urid,  red,  and  pale, 
A  flaming  mountain  here,  and  there  a  ilaming  Tale; 
The  liquid  fire  makes  seas,  the  solid,  shores; 
Arch'd  o*er  with  flames,  the  horrid  concave  roan. 
In  bubbling  eddies  rolls  the  fiery  tide. 
And  sulphurous  surges  on  each  other  ride. 
The  hollow  winding  vaults,  and  dens,  and  cavea, 
Bellow  like  furnaces  with  flaming  waves. 
Plllan  of  flame  in  spiral  volumes  rise. 
Like  flery  snakes,  and  lick  the  infernal  skies. 
Sulphur,  the  eternal  fuel,  nnconsumed. 
Vomits  redounding  smoke,  thick,  unillumed/' 

But  all  other  paintings  of  the  fear  and  anguish  of  hell  are  vapid  and  pale 
before  the  preternatural  frightfulness  of  those  given  at  unmerciful  length 
and  in  sickening  specialty  in  some  of  the  Hindu  and  Persian  sacred  books,* 
H-ere  worlds  of  nauseating  disgusts,  of  loathsome  agonies,  of  intolerable 
terrors,  pass  before  us.  Some  are  hung  up  by  their  tongues,  or  by  their 
eyes,  and  slowly  devoured  by  fiery  vermin ;  some  scourged  with  whips 
of  serpents  whose  poisonous  fangs  lacerate  their  flesh  at  every  blow : 
some  forced  to  swallow  bowls  of  gore,  hair,  and  corruption,  freshly  fille<l 
as  fast  as  drained ;  some  packed  immovably  in  red-hot  iron  chests  and  laid 
in  raging  furnaces  for  unutterable  millions  of  ages.  One  who  is  familiar 
with  the  imagery  of  the  Buddhist  hells  will  think  the  i>encils  of  Dante 
and  PoUok,  of  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Jonathan  Edwards,  were  dipped  in 
water.  There  is  just  as  much  ground  for  believing  the  accounts  of  the 
former  to  be  true  as  there  is  for  crediting  those  of  the  latter :  the  two 
are  fundamentally  the  same,  and  the  pagan  had  earlier  possession  of 
the  field. 

Furthermore,  in  the  early  ages,  and  among  people  where  castes  were 
prominent,  when  the  learning,  culture,  ajid  power  were  confined  to  one 
class  at  the  expense  of  others,  it  is  unquestionable  that  copious  and  fearful 
descriptions  of  the  future  state  were  spread  abroad  by  those  who  were 
interested  in  establishing  such  a  dogma.  The  haughtiness  and  selfish- 
ness of  the  hierarchic  spirit,  the  exclusiveness,  cruelty,  and  cunning 
tyranny  of  many  of  the  ancient  priesthoods,  are  well  known.    Despising, 


1  See  Pope's  translation  of  the  Viraf-Nameh.    Also  the  D>ibi«tt&n,  vol.  {.  pp.  295-904,  of  the  trans- 
latlou  by  Shea  and  Troyer ;  and  Coleman's  Mythology  of  the  Hindus,  chapter  cm  the  hella. 
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hating,  and  fearing  the  people,  whom  they  held  in  abject  spiritual  bond- 
age, they  sought  to  devise,  diiliise,  and  organize  such  opinions  as  would 
concentrate  power  in  their  own  hands  and  rivet  their  authority.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  lower  immensity  they  painted  and  shadowed  forth  the  lurid 
and  dusky  image  of  hell,  gathering  around  it  all  that  was  most  abomi- 
nated and  awful.  Then  they  set  up  certain  fanciful  conditions,  without 
the  strict  observance  of  which  no  one  could  avoid  damnation.  The  ant> 
mujt  of  a  priesthood  in  the  structure  of  this  doctrine  is  shown  by  the 
glaring  fact  that  in  the  old  religions  the  woes  of  hell  were  denounced 
not  so  much  upon  bad  men  who  committed  crimes  out  of  a  wicked  heart, 
as  upon  careless  men  who  neglected  priestly  guidance  and  violated  the 
ritual.  The  omission  of  a  prayer  or  an  ablution,  the  neglect  of  baptism 
or  confession,  a  slight  thrown  upon  a  priest,  a  mental  conception  differ- 
ing from  the  decree  of  the  '*  Church,''  would  condemn  a  man  far  more 
surely  and  deeply  into  the  Egyptian,  Hindu,  Persian,  Pharisaic,  Papal, 
or  Calvinistic  hell  than  any  amount  of  moral  culpability  according  to 
the  standard  of  natural  ethics. 

The  popular  hells  have  ever  been  built  on  hierarchic  selfishness,  dog- 
matic pride,  and  personal  cruelty,  and  have  been  walled  around  with 
arbitrary  and  traditional  rituals.  Through  the  breaches  made  in  these 
rituals  by  neglect,souls  have  been  plunged  in.  The  Parsee  priest  describes 
a  woman  in  hell  '*  beaten  with  stone  clubs  by  two  demons  twelve  miles 
in  size,  and  cx)mpelled  to  continue  eating  a  liasin  of  putridity,  because 
once  some  of  her  hair,  as  she  combed  it,  fell  into  the  sacred  fire."  The 
Brahmanic  priest  tells  of  a  man  who,  for  "neglecting  to  meditate  on  the 
mystic  monosyllable  Om  before  praying,  was  thrown  down  in  hell  on  an 
iron  floor  and  cleaved  with  an  axe,  then  stirred  in  a  caldron  of  molten 
lead  till  covered  all  over  with  the  sweated  foam  of  torture  like  a  grain 
of  rice  in  an  oven,  and  then  fastened,  with  head  downwards  and  feet 
upwards,  to  a  chariot  of  fire  and  urged  onwards  with  a  red-hot  goad." 
The  Papal  priest  declares  that  the  schismatic,  though  the  kindest  and 
justest  man,  at  dea£h  drops  hopelessly  into  hell,  while  the  devotee, 
though  scandaloasly  corrupt  in  heart  and  life,  who  confesses  and  receives 
extreme  unction,  treads  the  primrose  path  to  paradise.  The  Episcopalian 
priest  dooms  the  dissenter  to  everlasting  woe  in  spite  of  every  virtue, 
because  he  has  not  known  sacramental  baptism  in  the  apostolic  line. 
The  Arminian  priest  turns  the  rationalist  over  to  the  penal  fires  of 
eternity,  because  he  is  in  mental  error  as  to  the  explanation  of  the  Tri- 
nity and  the  Atonement.  In  every  age  it  has  been  the  priestly  spirit, 
acting  on  ritual  considerations,  that  has  deepened  the  foundations, 
enlarged  the  borders,  and  apportioned  the  victims,  of  hell.  The  per- 
ventions  and  excesses  of  the  doctrine  have  grown  out  of  cruel  ambition 
and  cunning  on  one  side,  and  been  received  by  docile  ignorance  and 
superstition  on  the  other,  and  been  mutually  fed  by  traditions  and  fables 
between.  The  excessive  vanity  and  theocratic  pride  of  the  Jews  led 
them  to  o::clude  all  the  Gentiles,  whom  they  stigmatiieed  as  "  uncircum- 
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cised  dogs,"  from  the  Jewish  Balration.  The  same  spirit,  aggravated  if 
possible,  passed  lineally  into  Christendom,  causing  the  Orthodox  Church 
to  exclude  all  the  heathen,  all  heretics,  and  the  unbaptized,  from  the 
Christian  salvation. 

A  fifth  explanation  of  the  wholesale  severity  and  multiplied  details  of 
horror,  which  came  to  be  incorporated  with  the  doctrine  of  hell,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  gloomy  theories  of  certain  philosophers  whose  relentless  spe- 
culations were  tinged  and  moulded  by  their  own  recluse  misanthropy  and 
the  prevailing  superstitions  of  their  time.  Out  of  the  old  asceticism  of  the 
East — the  false  spiritualism  which  regarded  matter  as  the  source  of  evil 
nnd  this  life  as  a  penance — arose  the  dogma  of  metempsychosis.  The 
consequence  of  this  theory,  rigidly  carried  out,  created  a  descending 
congeries  of  hells,  reaching  from  centre  to  nadir,  in  correspondence  to 
an  ascending  congeries  of  heavens,  reaching  from  centre  to  zenith.  Out 
of  the  myth  of  the  Fall  sprang  the  dogma  of  total  depravity,  dooming 
our  whole  race  to  hell  forever,  except  those  saved  by  the  subsequent 
artifice  of  the  atonement.  Theories  conjured  up  and  elaborated  by 
fanciful  and  bloodless  metaphysicians,  in  an  age  when  the  milk  of 
public  human  kindness  was  thinned,  soured,  poisoned,  by  narrow  and 
tyrannical  prejudices,  might  easily  legitimate  and  establish  any  con- 
clusions, however  unreasonable  and  monstrous.  The  history  of  philo- 
sophy is  the  broad  demonstration  of  this.  The  Church  philosophers, 
(with  exceptions,  of  course,)  receiving  the  traditions  of  the  common  faith,' 
partaking  in  the  superstitions  of  their  ape,  banished  from  the  bosoms  of 
men  by  their  monastic  position,  and  inflamed  with  hierarchic  pride,  with 
but  a  faint  connection  or  intercourse  between  conscience  and  intellect 
or  between  heart  and  fancy,  strove  to  spin  out  theories  which  would  ex- 
plain and  justify  the  orthodox  dogmas. 

Working  with  metaphysical  tools  of  abstract  reason,  not  with  the 
practical  faculties  of  life,  dealing  with  the  fanciful  materials  of  prieatly 
tradition,  not  with  the  solid  facts  of  ethical  observation,  they  would 
naturally  be  troubled  with  but  few  qualms  and  make  but  few  reaenr*- 
tions,  however  overwhelming  the  results  of  horror  at  which  they  might 
arrive.  Habituated  for  years  to  hair-drawn  analyses  and  superstitioas 
broodings  upon  the  subject,  overshadowed  by  the  supernatural  hierarchy 
in  which  they  lived,  surrounded  by  a  thick  night  of  ignorance,  peraecu- 
tion,  and  slaughter,  it  was  no  wonder  they  could  believe  the  system  tfaey 
preached,  although  in  reality  it  was  only  a  traditional  abstraction  meta- 
physically wrought  up  and  vivified  by  themselves.  Being  thus  wrought 
out  and  animated  by  them,  who  were  the  sole  depositaries  of  learning 
and  the  undisputed  lords  of  thought,  the  mass  of  the  people,  Ijong  ab- 
jectly in  the  fetters  of  authority,  could  not  help  accepting  it.  Ample 
illustrations  of  these  assertions  will  occur  to  all  who  are  familiar  with 
the  theological  schemes  and  the  dialectic  subtleties  of  the  early  Church 
Fathers  and  of  the  later  Church  Scholastics. 

Finally,  by  the  combined  xN>wer,  first,  of  natural  conscience  aflBrming 
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a  fature  distinction  between  the  good  and  the  bad ;  secondly,  of  imper^ 
feet  conceptions  of  God  as  a  passionate  avenger ;  thirdly,  of  the  licentious 
fiincieB  of  poets  drawing  awful  imaginative  pictures  of  future  woe; 
iburtbly,  of  the  cruel  spirit  and  cunning  manceuvres  of  selfish  priesthoods ; 
and  fifthly,  of  the  harsh  and  relentless  theories  of  conforming  metaphy- 
sicians,— the  doctrine  of  hell,  as  a  located  place  of  manifold  terrific  phy- 
sical tortures  drawing  in  vast  m%joritie8  of  the  human  race,  became 
established  in  the  ruling  creeds  and  enthroned  as  an  orthodox  dogma. 
In  some  heathen  nations  the  descriptions  of  the  poets,  in  others  the 
accounts  of  the  priestly  books,  were  held  to  be  inspired  revelations.  To 
call  them  in  question  was  blasphemous.  In  Christendom  the  scriptural 
representations  of  the  subject,  which  were  general  moral  adaptations, 
incidentally  made,  of  representations  already  existing,  obtained  a  literal 
interpretation,  had  the  stamp  of  infallibility  put  on  them  and  immense 
perverted  additions  joined  to  them.  Thus  everywhere  the  dogma  became 
associated  with  the  established  authority.  To  deny  it  was  heresy.  Here- 
tics were  excommunicated,  loaded  with  pains  and  penalties,  and,  for 
many  centuries,  often  put  to  death  with  excruciating  tortures.  From 
that  moment  the  doctrine  was  taken  out  of  the  province  of  natural 
reason,  out  of  the  realm  of  ethical  truth.  The  absurdities,  wrongs,  and 
barbarities  deducible  from  it  were  a  part  and  parcel  of  it,  and  not  to  be 
considered  as  any  objection  to  it.  No  free  thought  and  honest  criticism 
were  allowed.  Because  taught  by  authority,  it  must  be  submissively 
taken  lor  granted.  Henceforth  we  are  not  to  wonder  at  the  revolting 
inhumanity  of  spirit  and  horribleness  of  gloating  hatred  shown  in  con- 
nection with  the  doctrine :  for  it  was  not  the  independent  thought  and 
proper  moral  spirit  of  individuals,  but  the  petrified  dogma  and  irre- 
sponsible corporate  spirit  of  that  towering  hierarchy,  the  Church. 

The  Church  set  forth  certain  conditional  offei*8  of  salvation.  When 
those  offers  were  spurned  or  neglected,  the  Church  felt  personally  in- 
sulted and  aggrieved.  Her  servants  hurled  on  the  hated  heretics  and 
heathen  the  denunciations  of  bigotry  and  the  threats  of  rage.  Bugged 
old  Tertnllian,  in  whose  torrid  veins  the  fire  of  his  African  deserts  seems 
infused,  revels  with  infernal  glee  over  the  contemplation  of  the  sure 
damnation  of  the  heathen.  "  At  that  greatest  of  all  spectacles,  the  last 
and  eternal  judgment,"  he  says,  "  how  shall  I  admire,  how  laugh,  how 
rejoice,  how  exult,  when  I  behold  so  many  proud  monarchs  groaning  in 
the  lowest  abyss  of  darkness ;  so  many  magistrates  liquefying  in  fiercer 
flames  than  they  ever  kindled  against  the  Christians ;  so  many  sage  phi- 
losophers blushing  in  red-hot  fires  with  their  deluded  pupils ;  so  many 
tragedians  more  tuneful  in  the  expression  of  their  own  sufferings;  so 
many  dancers  tripping  more  nimbly  from  anguish  than  ever  before  from 
applause."'  Hundreds  of  the  most  accredited  Christian  writers  have 
shown  the  same  fiendish  spirit.    Drexel  the  Jesuit,  preaching  of  Dives, 
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exclaims,  '*  Instead  of  a  lofty  bed  of  down  on  which  he  was  wont  to 
repose  himself,  he  now  lies  frying  in  the  flames ;  his  sparkling  wine  ani 
delicious  dainties  are  taken  fitxn  him ;  he  is  burnt  up  with  thirst,  and 
has  nothing  for  his  food  but  smoke  and  snlphnr."    Jeremy  Taylor*  says, 
in  that  discourse  on  the  "Pains  of  Hell"  where  he  has  lavished  all  the 
fcitores  of  his  matchless  learning  and  all  the  wealth  of  his  gorgeous  ima- 
gination in  multiplying  and  adorning  the  paraphernalia  of  torture  with 
infinite  accompaniments  of  unendurable  pangs  and  insufferable  abomn 
nations,  "  We  are  amaased  at  the  inhumanity  of  Phalaris,  who  roasted 
men  in  his  brazen  bull :  this  was  joy  in  respect  of  that  fire  of  bell  which 
penetrates  the  very  entrails  without  consuming  them ;"  "  husbands  shall 
see  their  wives,  parents  shall  see  their  children,  tormented  before  their 
eyes;"  "the  bodies  of  the  damned  shall  be  crowded  together  in  hdl 
like  grapes  in  a  wine-press,  which  press  one  another  till  they  burst," 
"every  distinct  sense  and  organ  shall  be  assailed  with  its  own  appro- 
priate and  most  exquisite  sufferings."    Christopher  Love— belying  his 
name — says  of  the  damned,  "Their  cursings  are  their  hymns,  bowlings 
their  tunes,  and  blasphemies  their  ditties."     Calvin  writes,  "Forevo^ 
harassed   with   a  dreadful   tempest,  they  shall   feel  themselves  torn 
asunder  by  an  angry  God,  and  transfixed  and  penetrated  by  mortal 
stings,  terrified  by  the  thunderbolts  of  God,  and  broken  by  the  weight 
of  his  hand,  so  that  to  sink  into  any  gulfs  would  be  more  tolerable  than  to 
stand  for  a  moment  in  these  terrors."  A  living  divine,  Dr.  Gardiner  Spring, 
declares,  "  When  the  omnipotent  and  angry  God,  who  has  access  to  all  the 
avenues  of  distress  in  the  corporeal  frame  and  all  the  inlets  to  agony  in 
the  intellectual  constitution,  undertakes  to  punish,  he  will  convince  the 
universe  that  he  does  not  gird  himself  for  the  work  of  retribution  in 
vain;"  "it  will  be  a  gloriow  deed  when  He  who  hung  on  Gal  vary  shall 
cast  those  who  have  trodden  his  blood  under  their  feet-,  into  the  furnace 
of  fire,  where  there  shall  be  weeping  and  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth." 
Thousands  of  passages  like  these,  and  even  worse,  might  easily  be  col- 
lected from  Christian  authors,  dating  their  utterance  from  the  days 
of  St.  Ireneeus,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  who  flamed  against  the  heretics,  to  the 
days  of  Nehemiah  Adams,  Congregational  preacher  of  Boston,  who  says, 
"  It  is  to  be  feared  the  forty-two  children  that  mocked  Elisha  are  now 
in  hell."*    There  is  an  unmerciful  animus  in  them,  a  vindictiveness  of 
thought  and  fooling,  far— oh,  how  far! — ^removed  from  the  meek  and 
loving  soul  of  Jesus,  who  wept  over  Jerusalem,  and  loved  the  "  unevan- 
gelical"  young  lowyer  who  was  "  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven," 
and  yearned  towards  the  penitent  Peter,  and  from  the  tenderness  of  his 
immaculate  purity  said  to  the  adulteress,  "Neither  do  I  condemn  thee: 
go,  and  sin  no  more."    There  are  some  sectarians  in  whom  the  arbitrary 
narrowness,  fierceness,  and  rigidity  of  their  received  creeds  have  so  de- 
moralized and  hardened  conscience  and  sensibility  in  their  native  healthy 
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directions,  and  artificially  inflamed  them  in  diseased  channels,  that  we 
verily  believe,  if  the  decision  of  the  eternal  destiny  of  the  human  race 
were  placed  in  their  hands,  they  would  with  scarcely  a  twinge  of  pain — 
perhaps  some  of  them  even  with  a  horrid  satisfaction  and  triumph— doom 
all  except  their  own  dogmatic  coterie  to  hell.  They  are  bound  to  do  so. 
They  profess  to  know  infallibly  that  Ood  will  do  so :  if,  therefore,  the 
case  being  in  their  arbitration,  they  would  decide  differently,  they  thereby 
impeach  the  action  of  God,  confess  his  decrees  irreconcilable  with  reason 
and  justice,  and  set  up  their  own  goodness  as  superior  to  his.  Burnet 
has  preserved  the  plea  of  Bloody  Mary,  which  was  in  these  words : — *' As 
the  souls  of  heretics  are  hereafter  to  be  eternally  burning  in  hell,  there 
can  be  nothing  more  proper  than  for  me  to  imitate  the  Divine  vengeance 
by  burning  them  on  earth."  Thanks  be  to  the  infinite  Father  that  our 
fate  is  in  his  hands,  and  not  in  the  hands  of  men  who  are  bigots, — 

*  Those  pwudo  PrlTy^Oocmclllon  of  God, 

Who  write  down  Judgmeate  with  a  pen  hard  nlbVd: 

Uihere  of  Beelzebub's  black  rod. 
Commending  ainnera,  not  to  ice  thick-rlbb*d, 

Bnt  endleas  flamee  to  acoreh  them  up  like  flax,— 
Yet  sure  of  heaven  themselres,  aa  If  th^d  cribbed 

The  impreasion  of  8L  Peter'a  keys  in  wax!" 

It  may  be  thought  that  this  doctrine  and  its  awful  concomitants, 
though  once  promulgated,  are  now  nearly  obsolete.  It  is  true  that,  in 
thinking  minds  and  generous  hearts,  they  are  getting  to  be  repudiated. 
But  by  no  means  is  it  so  in  the  recognised  formularies  of  the  established 
Churches  and  in  the  teachings  of  the  popular  clergy.  All  through  the 
Gentile  world,  wherever  there  is  a  prevailing  religion,  the  threats  and 
horrors  of  a  fearful  doctrine  of  hell  are  still  brandished  over  the  trem- 
bling or  careless  multitudes.  In  Christendom,  the  authoritative  announce- 
ment of  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches,  and  the  public  creeds  confessed 
by  every  communicant  of  all  the  denominations,  save  two  or  three  which 
are  comparatively  insignificant  in  numbers,  show  that  the  doctrine  is  yet 
held  without  mitigation.  The  Bishop  of  Toronto,  only  a  year  or  two  ago, 
published  the  authoritative  declaration  that  "every  child  of  humanity, 
except  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  from  the  first  moment  of  conception  a  child 
of  wrath,  hated  by  the  blessed  Trinity,  belonging  to  Satan,  and  doomed 
to  hell  V*  Indeed,  the  doctrine,  in  its  whole  naked  and  frightful  extent, 
is  necessarily,  in  strict  logic,  an  integral  part  of  the  great  system  of 
the  popular  Christianity, — that  is,  Christianity  as  falsely  interpreted, 
I>agunized,  and  scholasticized.  For  if  by  the  sin  of  Adam  the  entire 
race  were  totally  depraved  and  condemned  to  a  hopeless  hell,  and  only 
those  can  be  saved  who  personally  appropriate  by  a  realizing  faith  the 
benefits  of  the  subsequent  artifice  carried  out  in  the  atoning  blood  of  the 
incarnate  God,  certainly  the  extremest  advocate  of  the  doctrine  con- 
cerning hell  has  not  exceeded  the  truth,  and  cannot  exceed  it.  All  the 
necessities  of  logic  rebuke  the  tame-hearted  theologians,  and  great  Au- 
gustine's, great  Calvin's,  ghost  walks  unapproached  among  them,  crying 
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out  that  they  are  slow  and  inefficient  in  describing  the  enormoua  sweep 
of  the  inherited  penalty !     Many  persons  who  have  not  taken  pains  to  j 

examine  the  subject  suppose  that  the  horrifying  descriptions  given  by 
Christian  authors  of  the  stnte  and  sutferings  of  the  lost  were  not  intended 
to  be  literally  received,  but  were  meant  as  figures  of  speech,  highly- 
wrought  metaphors  calculated  to  alarm  and  impress  with  physical  em- 
blems corresponding  only  to  moral  and  spiritual  realities.  The  progress 
of  thought  and  refinement  has  made  it  natural  that  recourse  should 
often  be  had  to  such  an  explanation ;  but  unquestionably  it  is  a  mistake. 
The  annals  of  theology,  both  dogmatic  and  homiletic,  from  the  time  of 
the  earliest  Fathers  till  now,  abound  in  detailed  accounts  of  the  future 
punishment  of  the  wicked,  whereof  the  context,  the  train  of  thought, 
and  all  the  intrinsic  characteristics  of  style  and  coherence,  do  not  leave 
a  shadow  of  doubt  that  they  were  written  as  faithful,  though  inadequate, 
accounts  of  facts.  The  Church,  the  immense  bulk  of  Christendom,  has 
in  theory  always  regarded  hell  and  its  dire  concomitants  as  material 
facts,  and  not  as  merely  spiritual  experiences.  Tertullian  says,  "The 
damned  bum  eternally  without  consuming,  as  the  volcanoes,  which  are 
vents  from  the  stored  subterranean  fire  of  hell,  bum  forever  without 
wasting."^  Cyprian  declares  that  "  the  wretched  bodies  of  the  condemned 
shall  simmer  and  blaze  in  those  living  fires."  Augustine  argues  at  great 
length  and  with  ingenious  varieties  of  reasoning  to  show  how  the  mate- 
rial bodies  of  the  damned  may  withstand  annihilation  in  everlasting 
fire.*  Similar  assertions,  which  cannot  be  figuratively  explained,  are 
made  by  Irenaeus,  Jerome,  Athanasius,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Bonaventara, 
Gerson,  Bernard,  and  indeed  by  almost  all  the  Christian  writers.  Origen, 
who  was  a  Platonist,  and  a  heretic  on  many  points,  was  severely  con- 
demned for  saying  that  the  fire  of  hell  was  inward  and  of  the  conscience, 
rather  than  outward  and  of  the  body.  For  the  strict  materiality  of  the 
fire  of  hell  we  might  adduce  volumes  of  authorities  from  nearly  every 
province  of  the  Church.  Dr.  Barrow  asserts  that  "our  bodies  will  be 
afflicted  continually  by  a  sulphureous  flame,  piercing  the  inmost  sinews." 
John  Whitaker  thinks  "  the  bodies  of  the  damned  will  be  all  salted  with 
fire,  so  tempered  and  prepared  as  to  bum  the  more  fiercely  and  yet  never 
consume."  Jeremy  Taylor  teaches  that  "this  temporal  fire  is  but  a 
painted  fire  in  respect  of  that  penetrating  and  real  fire  in  hell."  Jona- 
than Edwards  soberly  and  believingly  writes  thus: — "The  world  will 
probably  be  converted  into  a  great  lake  or  liquid  globe  of  fire, — a  vast 
ocean  of  fire,  in  which  the  wicked  shall  be  overwhelmed,  which  will 
always  be  in  tempest,  in  which  they  shall  be  tost  to  and  fro,  having  no 
rest  day  or  night,  vast  waves  or  billows  of  fire  continually  rolling  over 
their  heads,  of  which  they  shall  forever  be  full  of  a  quick  sense  within 
and  without:  their  heads,  their  eyes,  their  tongues,  their  hands,  their 
feet,  their  loins,  and  their  vitals  shall  forever  be  full  of  a  glowing,  mating 
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fire,  fierce  enough  to  melt  the  very  rocks  and  elements;  and  also  they 
shall  eternally  he  full  of  the  most  quick  and  lively  sense  to  feel  the 
torments ;  not  for  one  minute,  nor  for  one  day,  nor  for  one  age,  nor  for 
two  ages,  nor  for  a  hundred  ages,  nor  for  ten  thousands  of  millions  of 
ages  one  after  another,  hut  for  ever  and  ever,  without  any  end  at  all,  and 
never,  never  be  delivered."'  Calvin  says,  •*  Iterum  qusero,  unde  factum 
est,  ut  tot  gentes  una  cum  liberis  eorum  infantibus  eetemsB  morti  involveret 
lapsus  Ades  absque  remedio,  nisi  quia  Deo  ita  visum  est?  Decretum 
horribile  fateor."'  Outraged  humanity  before  the  contemplation  cries, 
"O  God,  horror  hath  overwhelmed  me,  for  thou  art  represented  as  an 
omnipotent  Fiend."  It  is  not  the  Father  of  Christ,  but  his  Antagonist, 
whose  face  glares  down  over  such  a  scene  as  that !  The  above  diabolical 
passage — at  the  recital  of  which  from  the  pulpit,  Edwards's  biographers 
tell  us,  "whole  congregations  shuddered  and  simultaneously  rose  to  their 
feet,  smiting  their  breasts,  weeping  and  groaning" — ^is  not  the  arbitrary 
exaggeration  of  an  individual,  but  a  fair  representation  of  the  actual 
tenets  and  vividly  held  faith  of  the  Puritans.  It  is  also,  in  all  its  uncom* 
promising  literality,  a  direct  and  inevitable  part  of  the  system  of  doc- 
trine which,  with  insignificant  exceptions,  professedly  prevails  throughout 
Chrtfitendom  at  this  hour.  We  know  most  persons  will  hesitate  at  this 
statement;  but  let  them  look  at  the  logic  of  the  case  in  the  light  of  its 
history,  and  they  must  admit  the  correctness  of  the  assertion.  Weigh 
the  following  propositions,  the  accuracy  of  which  no  one,  we  suppose, 
will  question,  and  it  will  appear  at  once  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
avoiding  the  conclusion. 

First,  it  is  the  established  doctrine  of  Christendom  that  no  one  can  be 
saved  without  a  supernatural  regeneration,  or  sincere  faith  in  the  vicari- 
ous atonement,  or  valid  reception  of  sacramental  grace  at  the  hands  of  a 
priest,— conditions  which  it  is  not  possible  that  one  in  a  hundred  thou- 
sand of  the  whole  human  race  has  fulfilled.  Secondly,  it  is  the  esta- 
blished doctrine  of  Christendom  that  there  will  be  a  general  day  of 
judgment,  when  all  men  will  be  raised  in  the  same  bodies  which  they 
originally  occupied  on  earth,  when  Christ  and  his  angels  will  visibly 
descend  from  heaven,  separate  the  elect  from  the  reprobate,  summon 
the  sheep  to  the  blissful  pastures  on  the  right  hand,  but 

"ProcUdm 
The  flodn  of  goats  to  Ibldi  of  flama." 

The  world  is  to  be  burnt  up,  and  the  damned,  restored  to  their  bodies, 
are  to  be  driven  into  the  everlasting  fire  prepared  for  them.  The  resur- 
rection of  the  hody^ — still  held  in  all  Christendom, — taken  in  connection 
with  the  rest  of  the  associated  scheme,  necessitates  the  belief  in  the 
materiality  of  the  torments  of  hell.  That  eminent  living  divine.  Dr. 
Gardiner  Spring,  says,  **  The  souls  of  all  who  have  died  in  their  sins  are 
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in  hell;  and  there  their  bodies  too  wOl  be  after  the  resurrectioD.'** 
Mr.  Spurgeon  also,  in  his  graphic  and  fearful  sermon  on  tbe  **  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  Dead,"  uses  the  following  language:—"  When  tHou  diest,  tfar 
soul  will  be  tormented  alone;  that  will  be  a  hell  for  it:  but  at  the  dav 
of  judgment  thy  body  will  join  thy  soul,  and  then  thou  wilt  have  twin- 
hells,  thy  soul  sweating  drops  of  blood,  and  thy  body  soffused  with 
agony.     In  fire  exactly  like  that  which  we  have  on  earth  thy  body  vill 
lie,  asbestos-like,  forever  unconsumed,  all  thy  veins  roads  for  the  feet  of 
pain  to  travel  on,  every  nerve  a  string  on  which  the  devil  shall  forerer 
play  his  diabolical  tune  of  Hell's  Unutterable  Lament !"     And,  if  tfa> 
doctrine  be  true,  no  ingenuity,  however  fertile  in  expedients  and  however 
fiendish  in  cruelty,  can  possibly  devise  emblems  and  paint  pictures  half 
terrific  enough  to  present  in  imagination  and  equal  in  moral  impression 
what  the  reality  will  be  to  the  sufierers.    It  is  easy  to  speak  €>t  hear  the 
word  "  hell ;"  but  to  analyze  its  significance  and  realize  it  in  a  sensitive  fjuicv 
is  difi&Gult ;  and  whenever  it  is  done  the  fruit  is  madness,  as  the  bedluns 
of  the  world  aie  shrieking  in  testimony  at  this  instants    The  Revivalist 
preachers,  so  far  from  exaggerating  the  frightful  contents  latent  in  the 
prevalent  dogma  concerning  hell,  have  never  been  able — and  no  man  ii^ 
able — to  do  any  thing  like  justice  to  its  legitimate  deductions.     Edwards 
is  right  in  declaring,  "After  we  have  said  our  utmost  and  thought  oar 
utmost,  all  that  we  have  said  and  thought  is  but  a  faini  sheuhw  of  the 
reality."    Think  of  yourselves,  seized,  just  as  you  are  now,  and  flung 
into  the  roaring,  glowing  furnace  of  eternity ;  think  of  such  torture  for 
an  instant,  multiply  it  by  infinity,  and  then  say  if  any  words  can  convey 
the  proper  force  of  impression.    It  is  true  these  intolerable  details  are 
merely  latent  and  unappreciated  by  the  multitude  of  believers;  and 
when  one,  roused  to  fanaticism  by  earnest  contemplation  of  his  ereed 
dares  to  proclaim  its  logical  consequences  and  to  exhort  men  aoooid- 
ingly,  they  shrink,  and  charge  him  with  excess.    But  they  should  beware 
ere  they  repudiate  the  literal  horrors  of  the  historic  orthodox  doctnne 
for  any  figurative  and  moral  views  accommodated  to  the  advanced  reason 
and  refinement  of  the  times, — ^beware  how  such  an  abandonment  of  s 
part  of  their  system  affects  the  rest. 

Give  up  the  material  fire,  and  you  lose  the  bodily  resurrection.  Re- 
nounce the  bodily  resurrection,  and  away  goes  the  visible  coming  of 
Christ  to  a  general  judgment.  Abandon  the  general  judgment,  and  the 
climacteric  completion  of  the  Church-scheme  of  redemption  is  wanting. 
Mar  the  wholeness  of  the  redemption-plan,  and  farewell  to  the  incarnation 
and  vicarious  atonement.  Neglect  the  vicarious  atonement,  and  down 
crumbles  the  hollow  and  broken  shell  of  the  popular  theology  helplessiy 
into  its  grave.  The  old  literal  doctrine  of  a  material  hell,  however 
awful  its  idea,  as  it  has  been  set  forth  in  flaming  views  and  threats  h\ 
all  the  accredited  representatives  of  the  Church,  must  be  uncompro- 
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misingly  clung  to,  else  the  whole  popular  system  of  theology  will  be 
mutilated,  shattered,  and  lost  from  sight.  The  theolc^cal  leaders  un- 
derstand this  perfectly  well,  and  for  the  most  part  they  act  accordingly. 
We  have  now  under  our  hand  numerous  extracts,  from  writings  published 
within  the  last  five  yeara  by  highly-influential  dignitaries  in  the  different 
denominations,  which  for  (rightfulness  of  outline  and  coloring,  and  for 
unshrinlcing  assertions  of  literality,  will  compare  with  those  already 
quoted.  Especially  read  the  following  description  of  this  kind  irom 
John  Henry  Newman: — 

'*Oh,  terrible  moment  for  the  soul,  when  it  suddenly  finds  itself  at  the 
judgment^seat  of  Chrbt, — ^when  the  Judge  speaks  and  consigns  it  to  the 
jailers  till  it  shall  pay  the  endless  debt  which  lies  against  it !  *  Impossi- 
ble! I  a  lost  soul?  I  separated  from  hope  and  from  peace  forerer?  It  is 
not  I  of  whom  the  Judge  so  spake !  There  is  a  mistake  somewhere ; 
Christ,  Savior,  hold  thy  hand :  one  minute  to  explain  it !  My  name  is 
I>ema8 :  I  am  but  Demas, — ^not  Judas,  or  Nicholas,  or  Alexander,  or  Fhile- 
tus,  or  Diotrephes.  What!  eternal  pain  for  me?  Impossible!  it  shall  not 
be !'  And  the  poor  soul  struggles  and  wrestles  in  the  grasp  of  the  mighty 
demon  which  has  hold  of  it,  and  whose  every  touch  ia  tuiinwt..  'Oh, 
atrocious!'  it  shrieks,  in  agony,  and  is  anger  I— i  —if  liie*^wy  luawi  - 
ness  of  the  infliction  were  »  proof  of  its  i^justuss.  ^  A  second  I  and  a 
third !  I  can  bear  no  more  I  Stop,  horrible  fiend !  give  over :  I  am  a  man, 
and  not  such  as  thou !  I  am  not  food  for  thee,  or  sport  for  thee !  I  have 
been  taught  religioft;  I  have  had  a  conscience;  I  have  a  eultirated 
mind ;  I  am  well  versed  in  science  and  art ;  I  am  a  philosopher,  or  a 
poet,  or  a  shrewd  observer  of  men,  or  a  hero,  or  a  statesman,  or  an 
orator,  or  a  man  of  wit  a»d  humor.  Nay,  I  have  received  the  grace  of 
the  Redeemer ;  I  have  attended  the  sacraments  for  years ;  I  have  been  a 
Catholic  Arom  a  child ;  I  died  in  communion  with  the  Church :  nothing, 
nothing  which  I  have  ever  been,  which  I  have  ever  seen,  bears  any  re- 
semblance to  thee,  and  to  the  flame  and  stench  which  exhale  from  thee ; 
so  I  defy  thee,  and  abjure  thee,  O  enemy  of  man !' 

"  Alas !  poor  soul !  and,  whilst  it  thus  fights  with  that  destiny  which  it 
has  brought  upon  itself  and  those  companions  whom  it  has  chosen,  the 
man's  name  perhaps  is  solemnly  chanted  forth,  and  his  memory  decently 
cherished,  among  his  friends  on  earth.  Men  talk  of  him  from  time  to 
time ;  they  appeal  to  his  authority;  they  quote  his  words;  perhaps  they 
oven  raise  a  monument  to  his  name,  or  write  his  history.  *  So  compre- 
Ikonsive  a  mind !  such  a  power  of  throwing  light  on  a  perplexed  subject 
and  bringing  conflicting  ideas  or  facts  into  harmony !'  'Such  a  speech  it 
was  that  he  made  on  such  and  such  an  occasion:  I  happened  to  be 
present,  and  never  shall  forget  it ;'  or,  '  A  great  personage,  whom  some 
of  us  knew ;'  or,  *  It  was  a  rule  with  a  very  worthy  and  excellent  friend 
of  mine,  now  no  more ;'  or,  '  Never  was  his  equal  in  society,— so  just  in 
liis  remarks,  so  lively,  so  versatile,  so  unobtrusive  ;'  or,  *  So  great  a  bene- 
factor to  his  country  and  to  his  kind ;'  or,  '  His  philosophy  so  profound/ 
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Oh,  Tanity !  vanity  of  vanities!  all  is  vanity !  What  profiteth  it?  What 
profiteth  it  ?  HU  soul  ie  in  heti,  O  ye  chiUlren  of  tnen  !  While  Utau  ye  ^>eak, 
iiia  soul  is  in  the  heginning  of  those  torments  in  which  his  body  will  soon  hmve  part 
<tnd  which  wiU  never  die  r^ 

Some  th-eologians  do  not  hesitate,  even  now,  to  say  that  **  in  hell  the 
bodies  of  the  damned  shall  be  nealed,  as  we  speak  of  glass,  so  as  to  en- 
dure the  (ire  without  being  annihilated  thereby."  '*  Made  of  the  nature 
of  salamanders,''  they  shall  be  '*  immortal  kept  to  feel  immortal  fire.'' 
Well  may  we  take  up  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  and  cry  out  of  the  bottom- 
less depths  of  disgust  and  anguish,  *'  I  am  overwhelmed  with  horror !'' 

Holding  this  abhorrent  mass  of  representations,  so  grossly  carnal  and 
fearful,  up  in  the  free  light  of  to-day,  it  cannot  stand  the  test  of  honest 
and  resolute  inquiry.  It  exists  only  by  timid,  unthinking  sufferance.  It 
is  kept  alive,  among  the  superstitious  vestiges  of  the  outworn  and  out- 
grown past,  only  by  the  power  of  tradition,  authority,  and  custom.  In 
refutation  of  it  we  shall  not  present  here  a  prolonged  detail  of  learned 
researches  and  logical  prooesses ;  for  that  would  be  useless  to  those  who 
are  enslaved  to  the  foregone  conclusions  of  a  creed  and  possessed  by 
invulnerable  prejudices,  while  those  who  are  thoughtful  and  candid  can 
make  such  investigations  themselves.  We  shall  merely  state,  in  a  few 
clear  and  brief  propositions,  the  results  in  which  we  suppose  all  free  and 
enlightened  minds  who  have  adequately  studied  the  subject  now  agree, 
leaving  the  reader  to  weigh  these  propositions  for  himself,  with  such 
furtheii*  examination  as  inclination  and  opportunity  may  cause  him  to 
bestow  upon  the  matter. 

We  reject  the  common  belief  of  Christians  in  a  hell  which  is  a  local 
prison  of  fire  where  the  wicked  are  to  be  tortured  by  material  instru- 
ments, on  the  following  grounds,  appealing  to  God  for  the  reverential 
sincerity  of  our  convictions,  and  appealing  to  reason  for  their  truth. 
First,  the  supposition  that  hell  is  an  enormous  region  in  the  hollow  of 
the  earth  is  a  remnant  of  ancient  ignorance,  a  fancy  of  poets  who  mag- 
nified the  grave  into  Hades,  a  thought  of  geographers  who  supposed  the 
earth  to  be  flat  and  surrounded  by  a  brazen  expanse  bright  above  and 
block  ben^Ath.  Secondly,  the  s<ml,  on  leaving  the  body,  is  a  spiritual 
nubstanee,  more  c^thcrcal  Ihun  tlie  light,  eluding  our  senses  and  all  the 
Iftiitrynieiits  of  gcionee.  Therefore,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  cannot  be 
eliJiin*><l  in  ft  tiiujgc^oa,  nor  l>i3  cognizant  of  suffering  from  material  fire  or 
other  pliysical  inflicticut,  btit  its  wnes  must  be  moral  and  inward;  and  the 
IkRient  that  iti^  former  flc'&hly  Ixdy  is  to  be  restored  to  it  is  utterly  in. 
c^redibie,  l>*>ing  an  absurtlity  in  fctt^ence,  and  not  affirmed,  as  we  believe,  in 
tN-ripturft,  TJiirclIy,  die  iiiiajrery  of  a  subterranean  hell  of  fire,  brimstone, 
41  lid  iiJifJ)  ing  worni?«,  iiB  use<l  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  is 
llu*  wimL^  as  tinit  dnwvn  rri>Qi  heuthen  sources  with  modifications  and  em- 
[oyed  by  the  Fharbees  before  the  time  of  Christ  and  his  disciples ;  and 
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we  most  therefore,  Bince  neither  Persians  nor  Pharisees  were  inspired, 
either  suppose  that  this  imagery  was  adopted  by  the  apostles  figuratively 
to  convey  moral  truths,  or  else  that  they  were  left,  in  common  with  their 
countrymen,  at  least  partially  under  the  dominion  of  the  errors  of  their 
time.  Thus  in  every  alternative  we  deny  that  the  interior  of  the  earth 
is,  or  ever  will  be,  an  abode  of  souls,  full  of  fire,  a  heU  in  which  the 
damned  are  to  be  confined  and  physically  tormented. 

The  elements  of  the  popular  doctrine  of  future  punishment  whicli  we 
thus  reject  are  the  falsities  contributed  by  superstition  and  the  priestly 
spirit.  The  truths  remaining  in  the  doctrine,  ftirnished  by  conscience, 
reason,  and  Scripture,  we  will  next  exhibit,  in  order  not  to  dismiss  this 
head,  on  the  nature  of  future  punishment,  with  negations.  What  is  the 
real  character  of  the  retributions  in  the  future  state?  We  do  not  think 
they  are  necessarily  connected  with  any  peculiar  locality  or  essentially 
dependent  on  any  external  circumstances.  As  Milton  says,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  best  theologians,  "To  banish  forever  into  a  local  hell,  whether 
in  the  air,  or  in  the  centre,  or  in  that  uttermost  and  bottomless  gulf  of 
chaoe  deeper  from  holy  bliss  than  the  world's  diameter  multiplied,  they 
thought  not  a  punishment  so  proper  and  proportionate  for  God  to  inflict 
as  to  punish  sin  with  sin." 

God  does  not  arbitrarily  stretch  forth  his  arm,  like  an  enraged  and 
vindictive  man,  and  take  direct  vengeance  on  offenders ;  but  by  his  im- 
mutable laws,  permeating  all  beings  and  governing  all  worids,  evil  is. 
and  brings,  its  own  punishment.  The  intrinsic  substances  and  forces  of 
f^haracter  and  their  organized  correlations  with  the  realities  of  eternity, 
the  ruling  principles,  habits,  and  love  of  the  soul,  as  they  stand  affected 
towards  the  world  to  which  they  go, — these  are  the  conditions  on  which 
experience  depends,  herein  is  the  hiding  of  retribution.  "Each  one," 
as  Oigen  says,  "  kindles  the  flame  of  his  own  appropriate  fire.''  Superior 
spirits  must  look  on  a  corrupted  human  soul  with  a  sorrow  similar,  thougli 
infinitely  profounder,  to  that  with  which  the  lapidary  contemplates  a 
splendid  pearl  with  a  dark  flaw  in  its  centre.  The  Koran  says,  "Men 
sleep  while  they  live,  and  when  they  die  they  wake."  The  sudden  in- 
fliction of  pain  in  the  future  state  comes  from  the  sudden  unveiling  of 
secrets,  quickening  of  the  moral  consciousness,  and  exposure  of  the 
naked  soul's  fltnesses  to  the  spiritual  correspondences  of  its  deserts.  It 
IS  said, — 

<<  Death  doM 
Amy  dligniw :  lonls  lee  ench  other  deur, 
At  one  ^ance,  m  two  drops  of  raiii  In  air 
Might  look  into  Mch  other  had  they  life." 

The  quality  of  the  soul's  character  decides  the  elements  of  the  soul's 
life;  and,  as  this  becomes  known  on  crossing  the  death-drawn  line  of 
futurity,  conscious  retribution  then  arises  in  the  guilty.  This  is  a  retri- 
bution which  is  reasonable,  moral,  unavoidable,  before  which  we  may 
well  pause  and  tremble.    The  great  moral  of  it  is  that  we  should  not  so 
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much  dread  being  thrust  into  an  eternal  hell  as  we  should  fear  canyicig 
a  hell  with  us  when  we  go  into  eternity.  It  is  not  so  bad  to  be  tii  hell 
as  to  be  forced  truly  to  say, — 

**  WUch  way  Illy  if  hell ;  mysdf  am  helL'' 

If  these  general  ideas  are  correct,  it  foUowsr— even  as  all  common  sense 
and  reflection  affirm — that  every  real  preparation  for  death  and  for  whst 
is  to  succeed  must  be  an  ingrained  charactaiaUc,  and  cannot  consist  in  a 
mere  cphuon,  mood,  or  act.  Here  we  strike  at  one  of  the  shallowest  errors, 
one  of  the  most  extensive  and  rooted  superstitions,  of  the  world. 
Throughout  the  immense  kingdoms  of  the  £ttst,  where  the  Brahraanic 
and  Buddhist  religions  hold  sway  over  six  hundred  millions  of  men,  the 
notion  of  yadtuanna — that  is,  the  merit  instantaneously  obtained  when 
at  the  point  of  death — ^fully  prevails.  They  suppose  that  in  that  moment, 
regardless  of  their  former  lives  and  of  their  present  characters,  by  bring- 
ing the  mind  and  the  heart  into  certain  momentary  states  of  thought 
and  feeling,  and  meditating  on  certain  objects  or  repeating  certain  sacred 
words,  they  can  suddenly  obtain  exemption  from  punishment  in  their 
next  life."  The  notion  likewise  obtains  almost  universally  among  Chris- 
tians, incredible  as  it  may  seem.  With  the  Romanists,  who  are  three- 
fourths  of  the  Christian  world,  it  is  a  most  prominent  doctrine,  ever>- 
where  vehemently  proclaimed  and  acted  on:  that  is  the  meaning  of  the 
sacrament  of  extreme  unction,  whereby,  on  submission  to  the  Church 
and  confession  to  a  priest,  the  venal  sins  of  the  dying  man  are  forgiven, 
purgatory  avoided,  and  heaven  made  sure.  The  ghost  of  the  King  of 
Denmark  complains  most  of  the  unwarned  suddenness  of  his  murder, — 
not  of  the  murder  itself,  but  of  its  suddenness,  which  left  him  no  oppor- 
tunity to  save  his  soul: — 

'« Sleepiog,  wm  I  by  a  broUier't  hand 
Cut  off  cren  in  tlio  blosKini  of  my  tin, 
rnhouwrd,  disappointed,  unaBelM; 
No  reckoning  made,  but  scut  to  my  aocoont 
Witli  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head.** 

Hamlet,  urged  by  supernatural  solicitings  to  vengeance,  finds  his 
murderous  uncle  on  his  knees  at  prayer.  iStealing  behind  him  with 
drawn  sword,  he  is  about  to  strike  the  fatal  blow,  when  the  thought 
occurs  to  him  that  the  guilty  man,  if  killed  when  at  his  devotions,  would 
surely  go  to  heaven;  and  so  he  refrains  until  a  different  opportunity. 
For  to  send  to  heaven  the  villain  who  had  slain  his  father, — 

'*  That  wnald  be  hire  and  nilary,  not  rerengv. 
He  took  my  father  grossly  fhll  of  bread, 
With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as  flash  as  Stay; 
And  how  his  audit  stands  who  knows  sare  Ileawn? 
But,  in  our  circumstance  and  course  of  thought, 
Tis  heavy  with  him.    And  am  I  then  revenged 
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To  take  him  in  the  purging  of  bis  MOnl, 

When  he  ie  fit  and  seaeon'd  for  his  paaaaget 

No;  hut  when  he  is  dninlc,  asleep,  enraged. 

Or  in  the  incestuous  pleasures  of  his  tied. 

At  puning,  swearing,  or  about  some  act 

That  has  no  rellah  of  salvation  in't: 

Then  trip  him.  tliat  his  heels  may  kick  at  beaTes, 

And  that  his  soul  may  bo  as  damn'd  and  black 

As  hell,  whereto  it  goes." 

This,  though  poetry,  is  a  fair  representation  of  the  mediseyal  faith  held 
hy  all  Christendom  in  sober  prose.  The  same  train  of  thought  latently 
underlies  the  feelings  of  most  Protestants  too,  though  it  is  true  any  one 
would  now  shrink  from  expressing  it  with  such  frankness  and  horrible 
gusto.  But  what  else  means  the  minute  morbid  anatomy  of  death-beds, 
the  prurient  curiosity  to  know  how  the  dying  one  bore  himself  in  the 
solemn  passage?  How  commonly,  if  one  dies  without  physical  anguish, 
and  with  the  artificial  exultations  of  a  fanatic,  rejoiceful  auguries  are 
drawn!  if  he  dies  in  physical  suffering,  and  with  apparent  regret,  a 
gloomy  verdict  is  rendered!  It  is  superstition,  absurdity,  and  injustice, 
all.  Not  the  accidental  physical  conditions,  not  the  transient  emotions, 
with  which  one  passes  from  the  earth,  can  decide  his  fate,  but  the  real 
good  or  evil  of  his  soul,  the  genuine  fitness  or  unfitness  of  his  soul,  his 
soul's  inherent  merits  of  bliss  or  bale.  There  is  no  time  nor  power  in 
the  instant  of  death,  by  any  magical  legerdemain,  to  turn  away  the  im- 
I>ending  retributions  of  wickedness  and  guilt.  What  is  right,  within  the 
conditions  of  Infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  will  be  done  in  spite  of  all 
traditional  juggles  and  spasmodic  spiritual  attitudinizations.  What  can 
it  avail  that  a  most  vile  and  hardened  wretch,  when  dying,  convulsed 
with  fright  and  possessed  with  superstition,  compels,  or  strives  to  compel, 
a  certain  sentiment  into  his  soul,  conjures,  or  tries  to  conjure,  his  mind 
into  the  relation  of  belief  towards  a  certain  ancient  and  abstract  dogma? 

"  Yet  I've  seen  men  who  meant  not  ill. 
Compelling  doctrine  out  of  death. 
With  hell  and  hearen  acutely  poised 
Upon  the  turning  of  a  breath.'* 

Cruelly  racking  the  soul  with  useless  probes  of  theological  questions 
and  statements,  they  stand  by  the  dying  to  cateh  the  words  of  his  last 
breath,  and,  in  perfect  consistence  with  their  faith,  they  pronounce  sen- 
tence accordingly.  If,  as  the  pallid  lips  faintly  close,  they  hear  the 
magic  words,  "  I  put  my  trust  in  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ,"  up  goes 
the  soul  to  heaven.  If  they  hear  the  less  stereotyped  words,  "I  have 
trie<l  to  do  as  well  as  I  could :  I  hope  God  will  be  merciful  towards  me 
and  receive  me,''  down  goes  the  soul  to  hell.  Strange  and  cruel  super- 
stition, that  imagines  God  to  act  towards  men  only  accoilling  to  the  eva- 
nescent temper  and  technical  phrase  with  which  they  leave  the  world! 
The  most  popular  English  preacher  of  the  present  day,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Spurgeon,  after  referring  to  the  fable  that  those  before  whom  Perseus 
held  the  head  of  Medusa  were  turned  into  stone  in  the  very  act  and 
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posture  of  the  moment  when  they  saw  it,  says,  "Death  is  such  a  power. 
What  I  am  when  death  is  held  before  me,  that  I  must  be  forever.  When 
my  spirit  goes,  if  God  finds  me  hymning  his  praise,  I  shall  hymn  it  in 
heaven:  doth  he  find  me  breathing  out  oaths,  I  shall  follow  up  those 
oaths  in  hell.     As  I  die,  so  slutU  I  live  eternally  V*^"^ 

No:  the  true  preparation  for  death  and  the  invisible  realm  of  souls  is 
not  the  eager  adoption  of  an  opinion,  the  hurried  assumption  of  a  mood, 
or  the  frightened  performance  of  an  outward  act:  it  is  the  patient 
culture  of  the  mind  with  truth,  the  pious  purification  of  the  heart  with 
disinterested  love,  the  consecrated  training  of  the  life  in  lioliness,  the 
growth  of  the  soul  in  habits  of  righteousness,  faith,  and  charity,  the 
organization  of  divine  principles  into  character.  Every  real  preparation 
of  the  soul  for  death  must  be  a  characteristic  rightly  related  to  the  im- 
mortal realities  to  which  death  is  the  introduction  of  the  soul.  An  evil 
soul  is  not  thrust  into  a  physical  and  fiery  hell,  fenced  in  and  roofed  over 
from  the  universal  common ;  but  it  is  revealed  to  itself,  and  consciously 
enters  on  retributive  relations.  In  the  spiritual  world,  whither  all  go  at 
death,  we  suppose  that  like  perceives  like,  and  thus  are  they  saved  or 
damned,  having,  by  the  natural  attraction  and  elective  seeing  of  their 
virtues  or  vices,  the  beatific  vision  of  God,  or  the  horrid  vision  of  iniquity 
and  terror. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  God  is  a  bounded  personal  shape  so  vast  &<« 
to  fill  the  entire  circuits  of  the  creation.  Spirit  transcends  the  categories 
of  body,  and  it  is  absurd  to  apply  the  language  of  finite  things  to  the 
illimitable  One,  except  symbolically.  When  we  die,  we  do  not  sink  or 
soar  away  to  the  realm  of  spirits,  but  are  consciously  in  it,  at  once,  ever}'- 
where ;  and  the  resulting  experience  will  depend  on  the  prevailing  ele- 
ments, regnant  principles,  and  chief  habits  of  our  moral  being, — ^in  a 
word,  on  our  characters.  If  we  are  really  bad,  our  badness  is  our  con- 
demnation and  banishment  from  God ;  if  we  are  really  good,  our  good- 
ness is  our  acquittal  and  union  with  God.  Take  a  soul  that  is  with  the 
rottenness  of  depravity  all  saturated,  into  the  core  of  heaven,  and  it  is 
in  the  heart  of  hell  still.  Take  a  soul  that  is  of  divine  realities  all  com- 
pact, to  the  very  bottom  of  hell,  and  heaven  is  with  it  there. 

Man!  thou  art  treading  upon  eternity,  and  infinitude  is  all  around 
thee.  The  path  of  thy  steps  is  broad  and  perilous,  or  narrow  and  safe, 
and  death  is  just  before  thee.  Pass,  as  soon  thou  shalt,  that  great  crisis, 
and  then,  according  as  thou  art  in  thyself,  either  the  justice  of  the  im- 
movable Judge  will  accost  thy  trembling  spirit  and  say,  **  Depart  from 
me:  I  know  thee  not,"  or  else  the  love  of  the  yearning  Father  will  meet 
thine  unencumbered  soul  and  say,  "Son,  thou  art  ever  with  me,  and  all 
that  I  have  is  thine.'' 

Having  thus  considered  the  question  as  to  the  nature  of  future  punish- 
ments, it  now  remains  to  discuss  the  question  concerning  their  duration. 
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The  fact  of  a  just  and  varied  future  punishment  we  firmly  believe  in. 
The  precise  methods  of  it,  or  degrees  of  its  continuance,  we  think  are 
concealed  from  the  present  knowledge  of  man.  These  details  we  do  not 
profess  to  be  able  to  settle  much  or  any  thing  about.  We  have  but  three 
general  convictions  on  the  subject.  First,  that  these  punishments  will 
be  experienced  in  accordance  with  those  righteous  and  inmost  laws  which 
indestructibly  express  the  mind  of  God  and  rule  the  universe,  and  will  not 
be  vindictively  inflicted  through  arbitrary  external  penalties.  Secondly, 
that  they  will  be  accurately  tempered  to  the  just  deserts  and  qualifica- 
tions of  the  individual  sufferers.  And  thirdly,  that  they  will  be  alle- 
viated, remedial,  and  limited,  not  unmitigated,  hopeless,  and  endless. 

Upon  the  first  of  these  thoughts  perhaps  enough  has  already  been 
said,  and  the  second  and  third  may  be  discussed  together.  Our  business, 
therefore,  in  the  remainder  of  this  dissertation,  is  to  disprove,  if  truth 
in  the  hands  of  reason  and  conscience  will  enable  us  to  disprove,  the 
popular  dogma  which  asserts  that  the  state  of  the  condemned  departed 
is  a  state  of  eompleU  detmnatim  absolutely  eternal.  Against  that  form  of  repre- 
senting future  punishment  which  makes  it  unlimited  by  conceiving  the 
destiny  of  the  soul  to  be  an  eternal  progress,  in  which  their  initiative 
steps  of  good  or  evil  in  this  life  place  different  souls  under  advantages 
or  disadvantages  never  relatively  to  be  lost,  we  have  nothing  to  object 
It  is  reasonable,  in  unison  with  natural  law,  and  not  frightful."  But  we 
are  to  deal,  if  we  fairly  can,  a  refutation  against  the  doctrine  of  an 
intense  endless  misery  for  the  wicked,  as  that  doctrine  is  prevailingly  taught 
and  received. 

The  advocates  of  eternal  damnation  primarily  plant  themselves  upon 
the  Christian  Scriptures,  and  say  that  there  the  voice  of  an  infallible  in- 
spiration from  heaven  asserts  it.  First  of  all,  let  us  examine  this  ground, 
and  see  if  they  do  not  stand  there  only  upon  erroneous  premises  sus- 
tained by  prejudices.  In  the  beginning,  then,  we  submit  to  candid  minds 
that,  if  the  literal  eternity  of  future  torment  he  proclaimed  in  the  New 
Testament,  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  revelation  contained  in  that  volume ; 
it  is  not  a  truth  revealed  by  inspiration ;  and  that  we  maintain  for  this 
reason.  The  same  representations  of  the  everlasting  duration  of  future 
punishment  in  hell,  the  same  expressions  for  an  unlimited  duration, 
which  occur  in  the  New  Testament,  were  previously  employed  by  the 
Hindus,  Greeks,  and  Pharisees,  who  were  not  inspired,  but  must  have 
drawn  the  doctrine  from  fallible  sources.  Now,  to  say  the  least,  it  is  as 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  expressions,  when  found  in  the  New 
Testament,  were  employed  by  the  Saviour  and  the  evangelists  in  con- 
formity with  the  prevailing  thought  and  customary  phraseology  of  their 
lime,  as  to  conclude  that  they  were  derived  from  an  unerring  inspiration. 
The  former  is  a  natural  and  reasonable  inference ;  the  latter  is  a  gratui- 
tous hypothesis  for  which  we  have  never  heard  of  any  evidence.    If  its 
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advocates  will  honestly  attempt  really  to  prore  it,  we  are  coDvinoed  thejr 
will  be  forced  to  renounce  it.  The  only  way  they  continue  to  hold  it  is 
by  taking  it  for  granted.  It,  therefore,  the  striot  eternity  of  future  woe  be 
declared  in  the  New  Testament^  we  regard  it  not  as  a  part  of  the  inspired 
utterance  of  Jesus,  but  as  an  error  which  crept  in  among  othete  from 
the  surrounding  notions  of  a  benighted  pagan  age. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  we  do  not  admit  by  any  means  that  the  literal 
eternity  of  future  damnation  is  taught  in  the  Scriptures.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  deny  such  on  assertion,  for  several  reasons.  First»  we  argue 
from  the  usage  of  language  brfore  the  New  Testament  was  written.  The 
Egyptians,  Hindus,  Greeks,  often  make  most  emphatic  use  of  phrases  de- 
claring the  eternal  sufferings  of  the  wicked  in  hell ;  but  they  must  have 
meant  by  ''eternal"  only  a  very  long  time,  because  a  fundamental  portion 
of  the  great  system  of  thought  on  which  their  religions  rested  was  the 
idea  of  recurring  epochs,  sundered  by  immense  periods  statedly  arriv- 
ing, when  all  things  were  restored,  the  hells  and  heavens  vanished 
away,  and  Qod  was  all  in  all.  If  the  representations  of  the  eternal 
punishment  of  the  wicked,  made  before  the  New  Testament  was  written, 
were  not  significant,  with  metaphysical  severity,  of  an  eternity  of  dorar 
tion,  but  only,  with  popular  looseness,  of  an  extremely  long  period,  the 
same  may  be  true  of  the  similar  expressions  found  in  that  record. 

Secondly,  we  argue  from  the  usage  of  language  in  jond  ofier  the  New 
Testament  age.  The  critics  have  collected,  as  any  one  desirous  may 
easily  find,  and  as  every  theological  scholar  well  knows,  scores  of  instances 
from  the  writings  of  authors  contemporary  with  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
and  succeeding  them,  where  the  Greek  word  for  "eternal"  is  used  popu- 
larly, not  strictly,  in  a  rhetorical,  not  in  a  philosophical,  sense,  not  de- 
noting a  duration  literally  endless,  but  one  very  prolonged.  In  all  Greek 
literature  the  word  is  undoubtedly  used  in  a  careless  and  qualified  sense 
at  least  a  hundred  times  where  it  is  used  once  with  its  close  etymological 
force.  And  the  same  is  true  of  the  corresponding  Hebrew  term.  The 
writer  of  the  **  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,"  at  the  close  of  every 
chapter,  describing  the  respective  patriarch's  death,  says,  "he  slept  the 
eternal  sleep,"  though  by  "eternal"  he  can  only  mean  a  duration  reach- 
ing to  the  time  of  the  resurrection,  as  plainly  appears  from  the  context, 
lamblichus  speaks  of  "an  eternal  eternity  of  eternities.""  Origen,  and 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  others,  the  fact  of  whose  belief  in  final  universal 
salvation  no  one  pretends  to  deny,  do  not  hesitate  with  earnestness  and 
frequency  to  affirm  the  "eternal"  punishment  of  the  wicked  in  hell. 
Now,  if  the  contemporaries  of  the  evangelists,  and  their  successors,  often 
used  the  word  "  eternal"  popularly,  in  a  figurative,  limited  sense,  then  it 
may  be  so  employed  when  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  in  connection 
with  the  future  pains  of  the  bad. 

Thirdly,  we  argue  from  the  phraseology  and  other  peculiarities  of  the 
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representation  of  the  future  woe  of  the  condemned,  given  in  the  New 
Testament  itself,  that  its  authors  did  not  consciously  intend  to  proclaim 
the  rigid  endlessness  of  that  woe.*^  *'  These  shall  go  away  into  everlast- 
ing punishment."  Since  the  word  "everlasting"  was  often  used  simply  to 
denote  a  long  period,  what  right  has  any  one  to  declare  that  here  it 
must  mean  an  absolutely  unending  duration  ?  How  does  any  one  know 
that  the  mind  of  Jesus  dialeetioaJUy  grasped  the  metaphyseal  notion  of  eternity 
and  deliberately  intended  to  express  it?  Certainly  the  intrinsic  proba> 
bilities  are  all  the  other  way.  Such  a  conclusion  is  hardly  compatible 
with  the  highly  tropical  style  of  speech  employed  throughout  the  dis- 
course. Besides,  had  he  wjshed  to  convey  the  overwhelming  idea  that 
the  doom  of  the  guilty  would  be  strictly  irremediable,  their  anguish 
literally  infinite,  would  he  not  have  taken  pains  to  say  so  in  definite, 
guarded,  explained,  unmistakable  terms  ?  He  might  easily,  by  a  precise 
prosaic  utterance,  by  explanatory  circumlocutions,  have  placed  that 
thought  beyond  possibility  of  mistake. 

Fourthly,  we  have  an  intense  conviction  not  only  that  the  leaving  of 
such  a  doctrine  by  the  Savior  in  impenetrable  obscurity  and  uncertainty 
is  irreconcilable  with  the  supposition  of  his  deliberately  holding  it  in 
his  belief,  but  also  that  a  belief  in  the  doctrine  itself  is  utterly  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  very  essentials  of  his  teachings  and  spirit,  his  inmost 
convictions  and  life.  He  taught  the  infinite  and  unchangeable  goodness 
of  God :  confront  the  doctrine  of  endless  misery  with  the  parable  of  the 
prodigal  son.  He  taught  the  doctrine  of  unconquerable  forgiveness, 
without  apparent  qualification:  bring  tggether  the  doctrine  of  never- 
relenting  punishment  and  his  petition  on  the  cross,  "Father,  forgive 
them."  He  taught  that  at  the  great  judgment  heaven  or  hell  would  be 
allotted  to  men  according  to  their  lives ;  and  the  notion  of  endless  torment 
does  not  rest  on  the  demerit  of  sinful  deeds,  which  is  the  standard  of 
judgment  that  he  holds  up,  but  or.  conceptions  concerning  a  totally 
depraved  nature,  a  God  inflamed  with  wrath,  a  vicarious  atonement 
rejected,  or  some  other  ethnic  tradition  or  ritual  consideration  equally 
foreign  to  his  mind  and  hostile  to  his  heart. 

Fifthly,  if  we  reason  on  the  popular  belief  that  the  letter  of  Scripture 
teaches  only  unerring  truth,  we  have  the  strongest  argument  of  all 
against  the  eternal  hopelessness  of  future  punishment.  The  doctrine  of 
Christ's  descent  to  hell  underlies  the  New  Testament.  We  are  told  that 
after  his  death  *'he  went  and  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison."  And 
again  we  read  that  "  the  gospel  was  preached  also  to  them  that  are  dead." 
This  New  Testament  idea  was  unquestionably  a  vital  and  important 
feature  in  the  apostolic  and  in  the  early  Christian  belief.  It  necessarily 
implies  that  there  is  probation,  and  that  there  may  be  salvation,  after 
death.    It  is  fatal  to  the  horrid  dogma  which  commands  all  who  enter 
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hell  to  abandon  every  gleam  of  hope,  utterly  and  forever.  The  ajmbolic 
force  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  descent  and  preaching  in  hell  is  this, — as 
GUder  says  in  his  "  Appearance  of  Christ  among  the  Dead," — that  the 
deepest  and  most  horrible  depth  of  damnation  is  not  too  deep  and  hor- 
rible for  the  pitying  love  which  wishes  to  save  the  lost :  even  into  the 
veriest  depth  of  hell  reaches  down  the  love  of  God,  and  his  beatific  call 
sounds  to  the  most  distant  distances.  There  is  no  outermost  darkness 
to  which  his  heavenly  and  all-conquering  light  cannot  shine.  The  book 
which  teaches  that  Christ  went  even  into  hell  itself,  to  seek  and  to  save 
that  which  was  lost,  does  not  teach  that  from  the  instant  of  death  the 
fate  of  the  wicked  is  irredeemably  fixed. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  reach  the  clear  conclusion  that  the  Christian 
Scriptures  do  not  really  declare  the  hopeless  eternity  of  future  punish- 
ment.'* They  speak  popularly,  not  scientifically, — speak  in  metaphors 
which  cannot  be  analyzed  and  reduced  to  metaphysical  precision.  The 
subject  is  left  with  fearful  warnings  in  an  impressive  obscurity.  There 
we  must  either  leave  it,  in  awe  and  faith,  undecided ;  or,  if  not  content 
to  do  that,  we  must  examine  and  decide  it  on  other  grounds  than  those 
of  traditional  authority,  and  with  other  instruments  than  those  of  textual 
interpretation. 

Jjet  us  next  sift  and  weigh  the  arguments  from  reason  by  which  the 
dogma  of  the  eternity  of  future  misery  is  respectively  defended  and 
assailed.  The  advocates  of  it  have  sought  to  support  it  by  four  positions, 
which  are  such  entire  assumptions  that  only  a  word  will  be  requisite  to 
expose  each  of  them  to  logical  r^'ection.  First,  it  is  said  that  sin  is 
infinite  and  deserves  an  infinite  penalty  because  it  is  an  outrage  against 
an  infinite  being.'^  A  more  absurd  perversion  of  logic  than  this,  a  more 
glaring  violation  of  common  sense,  was  never  perpetrated.  It  directly 
reverses  the  facts  and  subverts  the  legitimate  inference.  Is  the  sin  mea- 
sured by  the  dignity  of  the  lawgiver,  or  by  the  responsibility  of  the  law- 
breaker ?  Does  justice  heed  the  wrath  of  the  ofiended,  or  the  guilt  of  the 
offender  r  As  well  say  that  the  eye  of  man  is  infinite  because  it  looks  out 
into  infinite  space,  as  affirm  that  his  sin  is  infinite  because  committed 
against  an  infinite  God.  That  man  is  finite,  and  all  his  acts  finite,  and 
consequently  not  in  justice  to  be  punished  infinitely,  is  a  plain  statement 
of  fact  which  compels  assent.  All  else  is  empty  quibbling,  scholastic 
jugglery.  The  ridiculousness  of  the  argument  is  amusingly  apparent  as 
presented  thus  in  an  old  Miracle-Play,  wherein  Justice  is  made  to  tell 
Mercy 

"That  maiif  faftTlDge  offended  Ood  who  is  endleMw, 
Uls  endlMie  pimchemeot  therefbn  may  nerf  r  naM." 

The  second  device  brought  forward  to  sustain  the  doctrine  in  question 
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is  more  ingenioos,  but  equally  arbitrary.  It  is  based  on  tbe  foreknowledge 
of  God.  He  foresaw  that  the  wicked,  if  allowed  to  lire  on  earth  immor- 
tally in  freedom,  would  go  on  forever  in  a  course  of  constant  sin.  They 
were  therefore  constructively  guilty  of  all  the  sin  which  they  would  have 
committed ;  but  he  saved  the  world  the  rayages  of  their  actual  crimes  by 
hurling  them  into  hell  beneath  the  endless  penalty  of  their  latent  infinite 
guilt.  In  reply  to  those  who  argue  thus,  it  is  obvious  to  ask,  whence  did 
they  learn  all  this?  There  is  no  such  scheme  drawn  up  or  hinted  in- 
Scripture;  and  surely  it  is  not  within  the  possible  discoveries  of  reason. 
Plainly,  it  is  not  a  known  premise  legitimating  a  result,  not  a  sound  argu- 
ment proving  a  conclusion:  it  is  merely  a  conceit,  devised  to  explain  and 
fortify  a  theory  already  embraced  from  other  considerations.  It  is  an 
imaginative  hypothesis  without  confirmation. 

Thirdly,  it  haa  been  said  that  future  punishment  will  be  endless 
because  sin  will  be  so.  The  evil  soul,  growing  ever  more  evil,  getting  its 
habits  of  vice  and  passions  of  iniquity  more  deeply  infixed,  and  sur- 
rounded in  the  infernal  realm  with  all  the  incentives  to  wickedness,  will 
become  confirmed  in  depravity  beyond  all  power  of  cure,  and,  sinning 
forever,  be  necessarily  damned  and  tortured  forever.  The  same  objec- 
tion holds  to  this  argument  as  to  the  former.  Its  premises  are  daring 
assumptions  beyond  the  province  of  our  knowledge.  They  are  assump- 
tions, too,  contrary  to  analogy,  probability,  the  highest  laws  of  humanity, 
and  the  goodness  of  Qod.  Without  freedom  of  will  there  cannot  be  sin ; 
and  those  who  retain  moral  freedom  may  reform,  cease  to  do  evil  and 
learn  to  do  good.  There  are  invitations  and  opportunities  to  change 
from  evil  to  good  here:  why  not  hereafter?  The  will  is  free  now:  what 
fihall  suddenly  paralyze  or  annihilate  that  freedom  when  the  soul  leaves 
the  body?  Why  may  not  such  amazing  revelations  be  made,  such  re- 
generating motives  be  brought  to  bear,  in  the  spiritual  world,  as  will  soften 
the  hardest,  convince  the  stubbornest,  and,  sooner  or  later,  transform 
and  redeem  the  worst?  It  is  true  the  law  of  sinful  habit  is  dark  and 
fearful ;  but  it  is  frequently  neutralized.  The  argument  as  the  support 
of  a  positive  dogma  is  void  because  itself  only  hypothetical. 

Some  have  tried  to  prove  eternal  condemnation  by  an  assumed  necessity 
of  moral  gravitation.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  loose  and  hasty  talk  afloat 
about  the  law  of  affinities  distributing  souls  hereafter  in  fitted  companies. 
Similar  characters  will  spontaneously  come  together.  The  same  qualities 
and  grades  of  sympathy  will  coalesce,  the  unlike  will  fly  apart.  And 
so  all  future  existence  will  be  arranged  in  circles  of  dead  equality  on 
stagnant  levels  of  everlasting  hopelessness  of  change.  The  law  of  spiritual 
attraction  is  no  such  force  as  that,  produces  no  such  results.  It  is  broken 
up  by  contrasts,  changes,  multiplicity  of  other  interacting  forces.  We 
are  not  only  drawn  by  affinity  to  those  like  ourselves,  but  often  still  more 
powerfully,  with  rebuking  and  redeeming  effect,  to  those  above  us  that  we 
may  become  like  them,  to  those  beneath  us  that  we  may  pity  and  help 
them.    The  law  of  afllnity  is  not  in  moral  beings  a  simple  force  neoessi- 
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tating  an  endless  uniformity  of  state,  but  a  complex  of  forces,  sometiines 
mingling  the  unlike  by  stimulants  of  wedded  similarity  and  oontiast  to 
bless  and  advance  all,  now  punishing,  now  rewarding,  but  ever  finftUy  in- 
tended to  redeem.  Reasoning  by  sound  analogy,  the  heavens  and  hells 
of  the  future  state  are  not  monotonous  circles  each  filled  with  mutually 
reflecting  personalities,  but  one  fenceless  spiritual  world  of  distinctive, 
ever-varying  degrees,  sympathetic  and  contrasted  life,  circulating  fresh- 
ness, variety  of  attractions  and  repulsions,  divine  advancement. 

Finally,  it  is  maintained  by  many  that  endless  misery  is  the  fate  of  tiie 
reprobate  because  such  is  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  God.  This  is  no 
argument,  but  a  desperate  assertion.  It  virtually  confesses  that  the  doc- 
trine cannot  be  defended  by  reason,  but  is  to  be  thrown  into  the  province 
of  wilful  faith.  A  host  of  gloomy  theologians  have  taken  this  ground 
as  the  forlorn  hope  of  their  belief.  The  damned  are  eternally  loet  because 
that  is  the  arbitrary  decree  of  God.  Those  who  thus  abandon  reaami  for 
dogmatic  authority  and  trample  on  logic  with  mere  reiterated  assertion 
can  only  be  met  with  the  flat  denial,  such  is  wft  the  arbitrary  pleasure  of 
God.  Then,  as  far  as  argument  is  concerned,  the  controversy  ends  where 
it  began.  These  four  hypotheses  include  all  the  attempted  justifications 
of  the  doctrine  of  eternal  misery  that  we  have  ever  seen  offered  from 
the  stand-point  of  independent  thought.  We  submit  that,  considered 
as  proofs,  they  are  utterly  sophistical. 

There  are  three  great  arguments  in  refutation  of  the  endlessness  of 
future  punishment,  as  that  doctrine  is  commonly  held.  The  first  argu- 
ment is  ethical,  drawn  irom  the  laws  of  right;  the  seoond  is  theological, 
drawn  iVom  the  attributes  of  God;  the  third  is  experimental,  drawn  from 
the  principles  of  human  nature.  We  shall  subdivide  these  and  consider 
them  successively. 

In  the  first  place,  we  maintain  that  the  popular  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishment  is  unjust,  because  it  overlooks  the  differences  in  the  sins  of 
men,  launching  on  all  whom  it  embraces  one  infinite  penalty  of  undis- 
criminating  damnation.  The  consistent  advocates  of  the  doctrine,  the 
boldest  creeds,  unflinchingly  avow  this,  and  defend  it  by  the  plea  that 
every  sin,  however  trivial,  is  equally  an  offence  against  the  law  of  the 
infinite  God  with  the  most  terrible  crime,  and  equally  merits  an  infinite 
punishment.  Thus,  by  a  metaphysical  quibble,  the  very  basis  of  morals 
is  overturned,  and  the  child  guilty  of  an  equivocation  through  fear  is 
put  on  a  level  with  the  pirate  guilty  of  robbery  and  murder  through  cold- 
blooded avarice  and  hate.  In  a  hell  where  all  are  plunged  in  physical 
fire  for  eternity  there  are  no  degrees  of  retribution,  though  the  degrees 
of  evil  and  demerit  are  as  numerous  and  various  as  the  individuals. 
The  Scriptures  say,  "Every  man  shall  receive  according  to  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body:"  some  "shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes,"  others 
"with  few  stripes." 

The  first  principle  of  justice— exact  discrimination  of  judgment  accord- 
ing to  deeds  and  characteiv* is  monstroosly  violated  and  all  differences 
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blotted  out  by  the  ocH&mon  dogma  of  hell.  A  better  thought  is  shown 
in  the  old  Peraiaa  legend  which  tells  that  God  once  permitted  Zoroaster 
to  aocompany  him  on  a  visit  to  hell.  The  prophet  saw  many  in  grievous 
torments.  Am<»ig  the  rest,  he  saw  one  who  was  deprived  of  his  right 
foot«  Asking  the  meaning  of  this,  God  replied,  "Yonder  sufferer  was  a 
king  who  in  his  whole  life  did  but  one  kind  action.  Passiiig  once  near 
a  dromedary  which,  tied  up  in  a  state  of  starvation,  was  vainly  striving  to 
reach  some  provender  placed  just  beyond  its  utmost  effort,  the  king 
vrith  his  right  foot  compassionately  kicked  the  fodder  within  the  poor 
beast's  reach.    That  foot  I  placed  in  heaven :  the  rest  of  him  is  here."^" 

Again:  there  is  the  grossest  ii^justice  in  the  first  assumption  or  funda- 
mental ground  on  which  the  theory  we  are  opposing  rests.  That  theory 
does  not  teach  that  men  ^re  actually  damned  eternally  on  account  of 
their  own  personal  sins,  but  on  account  of  original  sin :  the  eternal  tortures 
of  hell  are  the  transmitted  penalty  hurled  on  all  the  descendants  of 
Adam,  save  those  who  in  some  way  avoid  it,  in  consequence  of  his  primal 
transgression.  Language  cannot  characterize  with  too  much  severity, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  the  injustice,  the  immorality,  involved  in  this  scheme. 
The  belief  in  a  sin,  called  ''original"  entailed  by  one  act  of  one  person 
upon  a  whole  immortal  race  of  countless  millious,  dooming  vast  majorities 
of  them  helplessly  to  a  hopeless  torture-prison,  can  rest  only  on  a  sleep 
of  reason  and  a  delirium  of  conscience.  Such  a  ''sin"  is  no  sin  at  all; 
and  any  penalty  inflicted  on  it  would  not  be  the  necessary  severity  of  a 
holy  God,  but  a  species  of  gratuitous  vengeance.  For  sin,  by  the  very 
essence  of  ethics,  is  the  free,  intelligent,  wilful  violation  of  a  law  known 
to  be  right ;  and  every  punishment,  in  order  to  be  just,  must  be  the  suffer- 
ing deserved  by  the  intentional  fault,  the  personal  evil,  of  the  culprit 
himself.  The  doctrine  before  us  reverses  all  this,  and  sends  untold 
myriads  to  heU  forever  for  no  other  sin  than  that  of  simply  having  been 
bom  children  of  humanity.  Bom  totally  depraved,  hateful  to  God, 
helpless  through  an  irresistible  proclivity  to  sin  and  an  ineradicable 
aversion  to  evangelical  truth,  and  asked  to  aave  themselves,  asked  by  a 
mockery  like  that  of  fettering  men  hand  and  foot,  clothing  them  in 
leaden  straitjaokets,  and  then  flinging  them  overboard,  telling  them  not 
to  drown !    What  justice,  what  justice,  is  there  in  this  ? 

Thirdly,  the  profound  injustice  of  this  doctrine  is  seen  in  its  making 
the  alternative  of  so  unutterably  awful  a  doom  hinge  upon  such  trivial 
particulars  and  upon  merely  fortuitous  circumstances.  One  is  born  of 
pious,  orthodox  parents,  another  of  heretics  or  infidels :  with  no  differ- 
ence of  merit  due  to  them,  one  goes  to  heaven,  the  other  goes  to  hell. 
One  happens  to  form  a  friendship  with  an  evangelical  believer,  another 
is  influenced  by  a  rationalist  companion :  the  same  fearful  diversity  of 
fate  ensues.  One  is  converted  by  a  single  sermon :  if  he  had  been  ill  that 
day,  or  had  been  detained  from  church  by  any  other  cause,  his  fated  bed 

iiWilMi^«ad.of  Mm'iaiat.of  BrtttoliIiidta,T0l.Li>.4a^  note. 
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would  have  been  made  in  hell,  heaven  closed  against  him  forever.  One 
•Bays,  "  I  believe  in  the  Trinity  of  God,  in  the  Deity  of  Christ;"  and,  dyin;;. 
he  goes  to  heaven.  Another  says,  "  I  believe  in  the  Unity  of  God  and  hi 
the  humanity  of  Christ:"  he,  dying,  goes  to  heU.  Of  two  children 
snatched  away  by  disease  when  twenty-four  hours  old,  one  has  been 
baptized,  the  other  not:  the  angels  of  heaven  welcome  that,  the  demons 
of  hell  clutch  this.  The  doctrine  of  infant  damnation,  intolerably 
painful  as  it  is,  has  been  proclaimed  thousands  of  times  by  authoritative 
teachers  and  by  large  parties  in  the  Church,  and  is  a  logical  sequence 
from  the  popular  theology.  It  is  not  a  great  many  years  since  people 
heard,  it  is  said,  the  celebrated  statement  that  "hell  is  paved  with  the 
skulls  of  infants  not  a  span  long!"  Think  of  the  everlasting  bliss  or 
misery  of  a  helpless  infant  depending  on  the  petty  accident  of  whether 
it  was  baptized  or  not!  There  are  hypothetical  cases  like  the  following: 
— If  one  man  had  died  a  year  earlier,  when  he  was  a  saint,  he  would  not 
have  fallen  from  grace,  and  renounced  his  faith,  and  rolled  in  crimes, 
and  sunk  to  hell.  If  another  had  lived  a  year  later,  he  would  have  been 
smitten  with  conviction,  and  would  have  repented,  and  made  his  peace, 
and  gone  to  heaven.  To  the  everlasting  loss  of  each,  an  eternity  of  bliss 
against  an  eternity  of  woe  hung  fatally  poised  on  (he  time  appointed/ar  hun  to 
die.  Oh  how  the  bigoted  pride,  the  exclusive  dogmatism  of  self'«tyled 
saints,  self-flatterers  equally  satisfied  of  their  own  election  and  of  the  rejec- 
tion of  almost  everybody  else,  ought  to  sink  and  fade  when  they  reflect  on 
the  slight  chances,  mere  chances  of  time  and  place,  by  which  the  infinite 
contingency  has  been,  or  is  to  be,  decided !  They  should  heed  the  im- 
pregnable good  sense  and  logic  conveyed  in  the  humane-hearted  poet's 
satirical  humor  when  he  advises  such  persons  to 

"Consider  well,  before,  like  Harlothnimbo, 
Thej  aim  their  elobe  at  any  creed  on  earth. 
That  by  the  simple  accident  of  birth 
They  might  hare  been  high-priests  to  Hnmbo  Jumbo." 

It  is  evidently  but  the  rankest  mockery  of  justice  to  suspend  an  infinite 
woe  upon  an  accident  out  of  the  power  of  the  party  concerned. 

Still  further:  there  is  a  tremendous  injustice  even  in  that  form  of  the 
doctrine  of  endless  punishment,  the  most  favorable  of  all,  which  says 
that  no  one  is  absolutely  foreordained  to  hell,  but  that  all  are  free,  and 
that  life  is  a  fixed  seaaon  of  probation  wherein  the  means  of  salvation 
are  offered  to  all,  and  if  they  neglect  or  spurn  them  the  iault  is  their 
own,  and  eternal  pain  their  merited  portion.  The  perfectly  apparent  in- 
consistency of  this  theory  with  known  facts  is  fatal  to  it,  since  out  of 
every  generation  there  are  millions  on  millions  of  infants,  idiots,  maniacs, 
heathen,  within  whose  hearing  or  power  the  means  of  salvation  by  a 
personal  appropriation  of  the  atoning  merit  of  Christ's  blood  were  never 
brought ;  so  that  life  to  them  is  no  scene  of  Christian  probation.  But, 
waiving  that,  the  probation  is  not  a  fair  one  to  anybody.  If  the  inde- 
scribable horror  of  an  eternal  damnation  be  the  consequence  that  follows 
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a  certain  course  while  we  are  on  trial  in  this  life,  then  a  knowledge  of 
that  fact  in  all  its  bearings  ought  to  be  given  us,  clear,  explicit,  beyond 
any  possibility  of  mistake  or  doubt.  Otherwise  the  probation  is  not  fair. 
To  place  men  in  the  world,  as  millions  are  constantly  placed,  beset  by 
allurements  of  every  sort  within  and  without,  led  astray  by  false  teach- 
ing? and  evil  examples,  exposed  in  ignorance,  bewildered  with  uncertain- 
ties of  conflicting  doubts  and  surmises,  either  never  hearing  of  the  way 
of  salvation  at  all,  or  hearing  of  it  only  in  terms  that  seem  absurd  in 
themselves  and  unaccompanied  by  sufficient,  if  by  any,  proof,  and  then, 
if  under  these  fearftd  hazards  they  waver  from  strict  purity  of  heart, 
rectitude  of  conduct,  or  orthodoxy  of  belief,  to  condemn  them  to  a 
world  of  everlasting  agony,  would  be  the  very  climax  of  cruelty,  with  no 
touch  of  mercy  or  color  of  right. 

Beneath  such  a  rule  the  universe  should  be  shrouded  in  the  blackness 
of  despair,  and  God  be  thought  of  with  a  convulsive  shudder.  Such  a 
"  probation"  would  be  only  like  that  on  which  the  Inquisitors  put  their 
victims  who  were  studiously  kept  ignorant  in  their  dungeons,  waiting  for 
the  rack  and  the  flame  to  be  made  ready.  Few  persons  will  deny  that, 
as  the  facts  now  are,  a  good,  intelligent,  candid  man  may  doubt  the 
reality  of  an  endless  punishment  awaiting  men  in  hell.  But  if  the  doc- 
trine be  true,  and  he  is  on  probation  under  it,  is  it  fair  that  he  should  be 
left  honestly  in  ignorance  or  doubt  about  it?  No :  if  it  be  true,  it  ought 
to  be  burned  into  his  brain  and  crushed  into  his  soul  with  such  terrific 
vividness  and  abiding  constancy  of  impression  as  would  deter  him  ever 
from  the  wrong  path,  keep  him  in  the  right.  A  distinguished  writer  has 
represented  a  condemned  delinquent,  suffering  on,  and  still  interminably 
on,  in  hell,  thus  complaining  of  the  unfairness  of  his  probation :— "  Oh, 
had  it  been  possible  for  me  to  conceive  even  the  most  diminutive  part  of 
the  weight  and  horror  of  this  doom,  I  should  have  shrunk  from  every 
temptation  to  sin,  with  the  most  violent  recoil.'''*  If  an  endless  hell  is 
to  be  the  lot  of  the  sinner,  he  ought  to  have  an  infallible  certainty  of  it<, 
with  all  possible  helps  and  incentives  to  avoid  it.  Such  is  not  the  case  *, 
and  therefore,  since  God  is  just  and  generous,  the  doctrine  is  not  true. 

Finally,  the  ix\justice  of  the  dogma  of  everlasting  punishment  is  most 
emphatically  shown  by  the  fact  that  there  is  no  sort  of  correspondence 
or  possible  proportion  between  the  offence  and  the  penalty,  between  the 
moment  of  sinning  life  and  the  eternity  of  suffering  death.  If  a  child 
were  told  to  hold  its  breath  thirty  seconds,  and,  failing  to  do  it,  should  be 
confined  in  a  dark  solitary  dungeon  for  seventy  years  amidst  loathsome 
horrors  and  speechless  afflictions,  and  be  frightfully  scourged  six  times  a 
day  for  that  entire  period,  there  would  be  just  proportion — nay,  an  inex- 
pressibly merciful  proportion — between  the  offence  and  the  punishment, 
in  comparison  with  that  which,  being  an  absolutely  infinite  disproportion, 
does  not  really  admit  of  any  comparison, — ^the  sentence  to  an  eternal 

»  John  Foster,  Letter  on  the  Eternity  of  Fntnre  Ponishmenta. 
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abode  in  hell  as  a  penalty  for  the  wont  kind  and  the  greatest  aaBOunt  of 
crime  a  man  could  posaibly  crowd  into  a  life  of  a  thoosand  yean.  Think, 
then,  of  passing  such  a  sentence  on  one  who  has  struggled  hard  agamsi 
temptation,  and  yielded  but  rarely,  and  sufferod  much,  and  striven  to  do 
as  well  as  he  could,  and  borne  up  courageously,  with  generofua  resolTes 
and  affections,  and  died  commending  his  soul  to  God  in  hope. 

"  Fearfully  fleet  is  this  life,''  says  one,  "  and  yet  in  it  etenud  life  is  lost 
or  won :  profoundly  wretched  is  this  life,  yet  in  it  eternal  blisa  is  lost  or 
won;"     Weigh  the  words  adequately,  and  say  how  improbable  is  tht 
thought,  and  how  terribly  uxgust     Perhaps  there  have  already  hred 
upon  this  earth,  and  died,  and  passed  into  the  invisible  world,  two  hon- 
dred  thousand  millions  of  men,  the  everlasting  doom  of  every  one  of 
whom,  it  is  imagined,  was  fixed  unalterably  during  the   momentsn 
period  of  his  mortal  transit  from  cradle  to  grave.   In  respect  of  eternin. 
six  thousand  yearfr-^and  this  duration  must  be  reduced  to  threeeoorp 
years  and  ten,  since  that  is  all  that  each  generation  eigoyed — ^ia  the  same 
as  one  hour.    Suppose,  now,  that  all  these  two  hundred  thouaand  mil- 
lions of  men  were  called  into  being  at  once ;  that  they  were  placed  on 
probation  for  one  hour ;  that  the  result  of  their  choice  and  action  in  thst 
hour  was  to  decide  their  irrevocable  fate,  actually  forever,  to  ecstatic  bliss 
or  to  ecstatic  woe ;  that  during  that  hour  they  were  left,  as  far  as  clear  and 
stable  conviction  goes,  in  utter  ignorance  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  grest 
realities  of  their  condition,  courted  by  opposing  theories  and  modes  of 
action;  and  that,  when  the  clock  of  time  knelled  the  dose  of  tiist 
awful,  that  most  evanescent  hour,  the  roaring  gulf  of  torture  yawned,  sod 
its  jaws  of  flame  and  blackness  closed  over  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  them 
for  eternity  1    That  is  a  fair  picture  of  the  popular  doctrine  of  temporsl 
probation  and  eternal  punishment,  when  examined  in  the  light  of  the 
facts  of  human  life.    Of  ooursev  no  man  at  this  day,  who  is  in  his  senscc 
and  thinks  honestly  upon  the  suliject,  can  credit  such  a  doctrine,  unletf 
indeed  he  believes  that  a  lawless  fiend  sits  on  the  throne  of  the  unlrerse 
and  guides  the  helm  of  destiny.    And  lives  there  a  man  of  unperrerted 
soul  who  would  not  decidedly  prefer  to  have  no  God  rather  than  to  hsr« 
each  a  one  7    Ay, 

•«B«aMr  thaa  acs  ooiM  r  ATS  Into  41m  IM 
Ant  champion  nt  to  th«  nttenaoe." 

Let  us  be  atheists,  and  bow  to  mortal  Chance,  believe  there  is  no  pilot 
at  aU  at  the  rudder  of  Creation's  vessel,  no  channel  before  the  prow,  but 
the  roaring  breakers  of  despair  to  right  and  left,  and  the  granite  blaff 
of  annihilation  full  in  front ! 

In  the  next  place,  then,  we  argue  against  the  doctrine  of  eternal  damoft- 
tion  that  it  is  incompatible  with  any  worthy  idea  of  the  character  of  Godj 
God  is  love ;  and  love  cannot  consent  to  the  useless  torture  of  million! 
of  helpless  souls  for  eternity.  The  gross  contradiction  of  the  common 
doctrine  of  hell  to  the  spirit  of  love  is  so  obvious  that  its  advocates,  on- 
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able  to  deny  or  conceal  it,  have  often  positively  proclaimed  it»  avowing 
that,  in  respect  to  the  wicked,  God  is  changed  into  a  consuming  fire  full 
of  hatred  and  vengeance.  But  that  is  unmitigated  blasphemy.  God  is 
unchangeable,  his  very  nature  being  disinterested,  immutable  goodness* 
The  sufferings  of  the  wicked  are  of  their  own  preparation.  If  a  pestilen- 
tial exhalation  is  drawn  from  some  decaying  substance,  it  is  not  the  fault 
of  any  alteration  in  the  sunlight.  But  a  Christian  writer  assures  us  that 
when  "  the  damned  are  packed  like  brick  in  a  kiln,  so  bound  that  they 
cannot  move  a  limb  nor  even  an  ey^d,  God  shall  blow  the  fires  of  hell 
through  them  for  ever  and  ever.'' 

And  another  writer  says,  **  All  in  GkKl  is  turned  into  fury :  in  hell  he 
draws  out  into  the  field  all  his  forces,  all  his  attributes,  whereof  wrath  is 
the  leader  and  general."^  Such  representations  may  be  left  without  a 
comment.  Every  enlightened  mind  will  instantly  rq'ect  with  horror  the 
doctrine  which  necessitates  a  conception  of  God  like  that  here  pictured 
forth.  €k>d  is  a  being  of  infinite  forgiveness  and  magnanimity.  To  the 
waikdering  sinner,  even  while  a  great  way  off,  his  arms  are  open,  and  his 
inviting  voice,  penetrating  the  farthest  abysses,  says,  "Return."  His  sun 
shines  and  his  rain  fidls  on  the  fields  of  the  uxgust  and  unthuikful. 
What  is  it,  the  instant  mortals  pass  the  line  of  death,  that  shall  transform 
this  Divinity  of  yearning  pity  and  beaeficenoe  into  a  devil  of  relentless 
hate  and  cruelty  ?  It  cannot  be.  We  shall  find  him  dealing  towards  us 
in  eternity  as  he  does  heire.  An  eminent  theologian  says,  ''  If  mortal 
men  kill  the  body  temporally  in  their  anger,  it  is  like  the  immortal 
Ood  to  damn  the  soul  eternally  in  his."  *'€K>d  holds  sinners  in  his 
hands  over  the  mouth  of  bell  as  so  many  spiders ;  and  he  is  dreadfully 
provoked,  and  he  not  only  hates  them,  but  holds  them  in  utmost  con- 
tempt, and  he  will  trample  them  beneath  his  feet  with  inexpressible 
fierceness,  he  will  crush  their  blood  out,  and  will  make  it  fly  so  that  it 
will  sprinkle  his  garments  and  stain  all  his  raiment.''**  Oh,  ravings  and 
blasphemies  of  theological  bigotry,  blinded  with  old  creeds,  inflamed 
with  sectarian  hate,  soaked  in  the  gall  of  bitterness,  encompassed  by 
absurd  delusions,  you  know  not  what  you  say ! 

A  daring  writer  of  modem  times  observes  that  God  can  never  say  from 

the  last  tribunal,  in  any  other  than  a  limited  and  metaphorical  sense, 

'*  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,"  because  that  would  not 

be  doing  as  he  would  be  done  by.   Saving  the  appearance  of  irreverence, 

we  maintain  his  assertion  to  be  just,  based  on  impregnable  morality.     A 

recent  religions  poet  describes  Jesus,  on  descending  into  hell  after  his 

crucifixion,  meeting  Judas,  and  when  he  saw  his  pangs  and  heard  his 

stifled  sobs, 

**  Pitying,  Ueflfliah  gued,  and  bad  fbrgiren. 
But  Jostice  her  eternal  hen  opposed.*^ 

»  For  theie  and  leTera]  other  quotations  we  are  Indebted  to  the  Ber.  T.  J.  Sawyer's  work,  entitled 
*'  Eadlees  PnnisboMrnt :  ito  Origin  and  Grounds  Examined." 
«  Sdwards's  Works,  vol.  riL  p.  409.  a  Lord,  Christ  in  HadesL 
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The  instinctive  sentiment  is  worthy  of  Jesus,  but  the  deliberate 
thought  is  worthy  of  Calvin.  Why  is  it  so  calmly  assumed  that  God 
cannot  pardon,  and  that  therefore  sinners  must  be  given  over  to  endless 
pains?  By  what  proofs  is  so  tremendous  a  conclusion  supported?  Is 
it  not  a  gratuitous  fiction  of  theologians  ?  The  exemplification  of  Grod's 
character  and  conduct  given  in  the  spirit,  teachings,  and  deeds  of  Christ 
is  full  of  a  free  mercy,  an  eager  charity  that  rushes  forward  to  forgive 
and  embrace  the  sinful  and  wretched  wanderers.  He  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent being  whom  the  evangelist  represents  saying  of  Jesus,  ''This 
is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased,"  from  Him  whom  Pro- 
fessor Park  describes  "  drawing  his  sword  on  Calvary  and  smiting  down 
his  Son !" 

Why  may  not  pardon  from  unpurchased  grace  be  vouchsafed  as  well 
after  death  as  before?  What  moral  conditions  alter  the  case  then f  Ah! 
it  is  only  the  metaphysical  theories  of  the  theologians  that  have  altered 
the  case  in  their  fancies  and  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  limit  pro- 
bation. The  attributes  of  God  are  laws,  his  modes  of  action  are  the 
essentialities  of  his  being,  the  same  in  all  the  worlds  of  boundless  ex- 
tension and  all  the  ages  of  endless  duration.  How  far  some  of  the  theo- 
logians have  perverted  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel,  or  rather  how  utterly 
they  have  strayed  from  it,  may  be  seen  when  we  remember  that  Christ 
said  concerning  little  children,  "Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven/' 
and  then  compare  with  this  declaration  such  a  statement  as  this: — *'  Re- 
probate infants  are  vipers  of  vengeance  which  Jehovah  will  hold  over 
hell  in  the  tongs  of  his  wrath,  till  they  writhe  up  and  cast  their  venom 
in  his  face."  We  deliberately  assert  that  no  depraved,  insane,  pagan 
imagination  ever  conceived  of  a  fiend  malignant  and  horrible  enough  to 
be  worthily  compared  with  this  ChriMian  conception  of  Gtod,  Edwards 
repeatedly  says,  in  his  two  sermons  on  the  "Punishment  of  the  Wicked*' 
and  "  Sinners  in  the  Hands  of  an  Angry  God,"  "  You  cannot  stand  an 
instant  before  an  infuriated  tiger  even:  what,  then,  will  you  do  when 
God  rushes  against  you  in  all  his  wrath?"     Is  this  Christ's  Father? 

The  God  we  worship  is  "  the  Father  of  lights,  with  whom  there  is  neither 
variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning,  m>m  whom  cometh  down  every 
good  and  every  perfect  gift."  It  is  the  Being  referred  to  by  the  Savior 
when  he  said,  in  exultant  trust  and  love,  **  I  am  not  alone ;  for  the  Father 
is  with  me."  It  is  the  infinite  One  to  whom  the  Psalmist  says,  "Though 
I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold,  thou  art  there."  If  God  is  in  hell,  there 
must  be  mercy  and  hope  there,  some  gleams  of  alleviation  and  promise 
there,  surely ;  even  ajs  the  Lutheran  creed  says  that  "  early  on  Easter 
morning,  before  his  resurrection,  Christ  showed  himself  to  the  damned 
in  hell."  If  God  is  in  hell,  certainly  it  must  be  to  soothe,  to  save.  "  0)i, 
no,"  says  the  popular  theologian.  Let  us  quote  his  words.  "Why  is 
God  here  ?  To  keep  the  tortures  of  the  damned  freshly  plied,  and  to 
see  that  no  one  ever  escapes !"    Can  the  climax  of  horror  and  blasphemy 
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any  further  go?     How  much  more  reasonable,  more  moral  and  Ghrist- 
like,  to  say,  with  one  of  the  beet  authors  of  our  time, — 

"What  heU  may  be  I  koow  not:  tbii  I  koow.^ 
I  cannot  lose  th«  pretence  of  the  Lord : 
One  ann— humility — ^takes  hold  upon 
HIi  dear  Humanity ;  the  otheF— tore — 
Claspa  his  DiTlnity :  so,  where  I  go 
He  goes;  and  better  fire-waU'd  Hell  with  him 
Than  golden-gated  Paradise  without" 

The  irreconcilableness  of  the  common  doctrine  of  endless  misery  with 
any  worthy  idea  of  God  is  made  clear  by  a  process  of  reasoning  whose 
] premises  are  as  undeniable  as  its  logic  is  irrefragable  and  its  conclusion 
consolatory.  God  is  infinite  justice  and  goodness.  His  purpose  in  the 
creation,  therefore,  must  be  the  difiusion  and  triumph  of  holiness  and 
blessedness.  God  is  infinite  wisdom  and  power.  His  design,  therefore, 
must  be  fulfilled.  Nothing  can  avail  to  thwart  the  ultimate  realization 
of  all  his  intentions.  The  rule  of  his  omnipotent  love  pervades  infini- 
tude and  eternity  as  a  shining  leash  of  law  whereby  he  holds  every  child 
of  his  creation  in  ultimate  connection  with  his  throne,  and  will  sooner  or 
later  bring  even  the  worst  soul  to  a  returning  curve  from  the  career  of 
its  wildest  orbit.  In  the  realm  and  under  the  reign  of  a  paternal  and 
omnipotent  God  every  being  must  be  salvable.  Remorse  itself  is  a  recoil 
which  may  fling  the  penitent  into  the  lap  of  forgiving  love.  Any  different 
thought  appears  narrow,  cruel,  heathen.  The  blackest  fiend  that  glooms 
the  midnight  air  of  hell,  bleached  through  the  merciful  purgation  of 
sorrow  and  loyalty,  may  become  a  white  angel  and  be  drawn  into  heaven. 

Lavater  writes  of  himself, — and  the  same  is  true  of  many  a  good  man, — 
'*  I  embraced  in  my  heart  all  that  is  called  man,  past,  present,  and  futiu'e 
times  and  nations,  the  dead,  the  damned,  even  Satan.  I  presented  them 
all  to  God  with  the  warmest  wishes  that  he  would  have  mercy  upon  all." 
This  is  the  true  spirit  of  a  good  man.  And  is  man  better  than  his 
Maker?  We  will  answer  that  question,  and  leave  this  head  of  the  dis- 
cussion,  by  presenting  an  Oriental  apologue. 

God  once  sat  on  his  inconceivable  throne,  and  far  around  him,  rank 
after  rank,  angels  and  archangels,  seraphim  and  cherubim,  resting  on 
their  silver  wings  and  lifting  their  dazzling  brows,  rose  and  swelled,  with 
the  splendors  of  an  illimitable  sea  of  incunortal  beings,  gleaming  and 
fluctuating  to  the  remotest  borders  of  the  universe.  The  anthem  of  their 
praise  shook  the  pillars  of  the  creation,  and  filled  the  vault  of  heaven 
with  a  pulsing  flood  of  harmony.  When,  as  they  closed  their  hymn, 
stole  up,  faint  heard,  as  from  some  most  distant  region  of  all  space,  in 
dim  accents  humbly  rising,  a  responsive  ''Amen."  Gk>d  asked  Gabriel, 
'* Whence  comes  that  Amen?"  The  hierarchic  peer  replied,  "It  rises 
from  the  damned  in  hell."  God  took,  from  where  it  hung  above  his  seat, 
the  key  that  unlocks  the  forty  thousand  doors  of  hell,  and,  giving  it  to 
Gabriel,  bade  him  go  release  them.  On  wings  of  light  sped  the  enrap- 
tured messenger,  rescued  the  millions  of  the  lost,  and,  just  as  they  were, 
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covered  all  over  with  the  traces  of  their  sin,  filth,  and  woe,  brought  them 
straight  up  into  the  midst  of  heaven.  Instantly  they  were  transformed, 
clothed  in  robes  of  glory,  and  placed  next  to  the  throne ;  and  henceforUi, 
for  evermore,  the  dearest  strain  to  God's  ear,  of  all  the  celestial  music, 
was  that  borne  by  the  choir  his  grace  had  ransomed  from  hell.  And, 
because  there  is  no  envy  or  other  selfishness  in  heaven,  this  promotion 
sent  but  new  thrills  of  delight  and  gratitude  through  the  heights  and 
depths  of  angelic  life. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  class  of  reasons  for  disbelieving  the  dogma 
of  eternal  damnation,  namely,  those  furnished  by  the  principles  of  human 
nature  and  the  truths  of  human  experience.  The  doctrine,  as  we  think 
can  be  clearly  shown,  is  literally  incredible  to  the  human  mind  and 
literally  intolerable  to  the  human  heart  In  the  first  place,  it  is,  viewed 
in  the  abstract,  absolutely  incredible  because  it  is  inconceivable:  no  man 
can  possibly  grasp  and  appreciate  the  idea.  The  nearest  approximation 
to  it  ever  made  perhaps  is  in  De  Quincey's  gorgeous  elaboration  of  the 
famous  Hindu  myth  of  an  enormous  rock  finally  worn  away  by  the 
brushing  of  a  gauze  veil;  and  that  is  really  no  approximation  at  all, 
since  an  incommensurable  chasm  always  separates  the  finite  and  the 
infinite.  John  Foster  says,  "  It  is  infinitely  beyond  the  highest  arch- 
angel's faculty  to  apprehend  a  thousandth  part  of  the  horror  of  the  doom 
to  eternal  damnation."  The  Buddhists,  who  believe  that  the  severest 
sentence  passed  on  the  worst  sinner  will  be  brought  to  an  end  and  his 
redemption  be  attained,  use  the  following  illustration  of  the  staggering 
periods  that  will  first  elapse.  A  small  yoke  is  thrown  into  the  ocean 
and  borne  about  in  every  direction  by  the  various  winds.  Once  in 
a  hundred  thousand  years  a  blind  tortoise  rises  to  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Will  the  time  ever  come  when  that  tortoise  shall  so  rise  up  that 
its  neck  shall  enter  the  hole  of  the  yoke  ?  It  may,  but  the  time  required 
cannot  be  told ;  and  it  is  equally  difficult  for  the  unwise  man,  who  has 
entered  one  of  the  great  hells,  to  obtain  deliverance.  There  is  a  re- 
markable specimen  of  the  attempt  to  set  forth  the  idea  of  endless  miser}', 
by  Suso,  a  mystic  preacher  who  flourished  several  centiuries  ago.  It  runs 
thus.  "0  eternity,  what  art  thou?  Oh,  end  without  endl  O  father, 
and  mother,  and  all  whom  we  love !  May  God  be  merciful  unto  you  for 
evermore !  for  we  shall  see  you  no  more  to  love  you ;  we  must  be  8epa> 
rated  forever  1  O  separation,  everlasting  separation,  how  painful  art 
thou  I  Oh,  the  wringing  of  hands  I  Oh,  sighing,  weeping,  and  sobbing, 
unceasing  howling  and  lamenting,  and  yet  never  to  be  pardoned  I  Give 
us  a  millstone,  says  the  damned,  as  large  as  the  whole  earth,  and  so  wide 
in  circumference  as  to  touch  the  sky  all  around,  and  let  a  little  bird  come 
in  a  hundred  thousand  years,  and  pick  off  a  small  particle  of  the  stone, 
not  larger  than  the  tenth  part  of  a  grain  of  millet,  and  after  another 
hundred  thousand  years  let  him  come  again,  so  that  in  ten  hundred 
thousand  years  he  would  pick  off  as  much  as  a  grain  of  millet,  we 
wretched  sinners  would  desire  nothing  but  that  thus  the  stone  might 
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have  an  end,  and  thus  our  pains  also ;  yet  even  that  cannot  be."**  But, 
after  all  the  struggles  of  reason  and  all  the  illustrations  of  laboring 
imagination,  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "  eternal  suffering  in  hell"  re- 
mains remote,  dim,  imrealized,  an  abstraction  in  words.  If  we  oould 
adequately  apprehend  it, — ^if  its  full  significance  should  burst  upon  us,  as 
sometimes  in  fearful  dreams  the  spaceless,  timeless,  phantasmal,  reeling 
sense  of  the  infinite  seems  to  be  threatening  to  break  into  the  brain, — 
an  annihilating  shudder  would  seize  and  destroy  the  soul. 

We  say,  therefore,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  future  punish- 
ment  is  not  believed  as  an  intellectually  conceived  truth,  because  that  is 
a  metaphysical  impossibility.  But  more:  we  aflSrm,  in  spite  of  the  general 
belief  in  it  publicly  professed,  that  it  is  actually  held  by  hardly  any  one 
as  a  practical  vivid  belief  even  within  the  limits  wherein,  as  an  intellec- 
tual conception,  it  is  possible.  When  intellect  and  imagination  do  not 
fail,  heart  and  conscience  do,  with  sickened  faintness  and  convulsive 
protest.  In  his  direiul  poem  on  the  Last  Day,  Young  makes  one  of  the 
condemned  vainly  beg  of  God  to  grant 

**  This  one,  this  slender,  almost  no,  rsquest : 
When  I  hare  wept  a  thousand  llres  away. 
When  tonnent  is  grown  weary  of  its  prqr. 
When  I  bare  raved  of  angoish'd  years  in  lire 
Ten  thousand  thonsands,  let  me  then  expire.** 

Such  a  thought,  when  confronted  with  any  generous  holy  sentiment 
or  with  any  worthy  conception  of  the  Divine  character,  is  practically 
incredible.  The  men  all  around  us  in  whose  Church-creed  such  a  doc- 
trine is  written  down  do  not  truly  believe  it.  "  They  delude  themselves," 
as  Martineau  well  says,  "  with  the  mere  fancy  and  image  of  a  belief. 
The  death  of  a  friend  who  departs  from  life  in  heresy  affects  them  in  the 
same  way  as  the  loss  of  another  whose  creed  was  unimpeachable :  while 
the  theoretic  difference  is  infinite,  the  practical  is  virtually  nothing.'' 
Who  that  had  a  child,  parent,  wife,  brother,  or  other  precious  friend, 
condemned  to  be  roasted  to  death  by  a  slow  fire,  would  not  be  frantic 
with  agony?  But  there  are  in  the  world  literally  millions  on  millions, 
some  of  whose  nearest  and  dearest  ones  have  died  under  circumstances 
which,  by  their  professed  creeds,  can  leave  no  doubt  that  they  must  roast 
in  the  fires  of  hell  in  an  anguish  unutterably  fiercer,  and  for  eternity, 
and  yet  they  go  about  as  smilingly,  engage  in  the  battle  for  money,  in 
the  race  for  fame,  in  all  the  vain  shows  and  frivolous  pleasures  of  life,  as 
eagerly  and  as  gayly  as  others.  How  often  do  we  see  the  literal  truth 
of  this  exemplified!  It  is  clear  they  do  not  believe  in  the  dogma  to 
whose  technical  terms  they  formally  subscribe. 

A  small  proportion  of  its  professors  do  undeniably  believe  the  doctrine 
so  far  as  it  can  be  sanely  believed ;  and  accordingly  the  world  is  to  them 
robed  in  a  sable  shroud,  and  life  is  an  awfiil  mockery,  under  a  flashing 

*  Hagnnhach,  I>ogni«Dgeachkhte,  sect.  210. 
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sur&ce  of  sports  concealing  a  bottomless  pit  of  horror.  Every  observing 
person  has  probably  known  some  few  in  his  life  who,  in  a  degree,  really 
believed  the  common  notions  concerning  hell,  and  out  of  whom,  conse- 
quently, all  geniality,  all  bounding  impulses,  all  magnanimous  generosi- 
ties, were  crushed,  and  their  countenances  wore  the  perpetual  livery  of 
mourning,  despair,  and  misanthropy.  We  will  quote  the  confessions  of 
two  persons  who  may  stand  as  representatives  of  the  class  of  sincere  be- 
lievers in  the  doctrine.  The  first  is  a  celebrated  French  preacher  of  a 
century  and  a  half  ago,  the  other  a  very  eminent  American  divine  of  the 
present  day.  Saurin  says,  in  his  great  sermon  on  Hell,  '*  I  sink  under 
the  weight  of  this  subject,  and  I  find  in  the  thought  a  mortal  poison 
which  difiuseth  itself  into  every  period  of  my  life,  rendering  society  tire- 
some, nourishment  insipid,  pleasure  disgustful,  and  life  itself  a  cruel 
bitter."  Albert  Barnes  writes,  "  In  the  distress  and  anguish  of  my  own 
spirit,  I  confess  I  see  not  one  ray  to  disclose  to  me  the  reason  why  man 
should  suffer  to  all  eternity.  I  have  never  seen  a  particle  of  light 
thrown  on  these  subjects  that  has  given  a  moment's  ease  to  my  tortured 
mind.    It  is  all  dark — dark — dark  to  my  soul ;  and  I  cannot  disguise  it." 

Such  a  state  of  mind  is  the  legitimate  result  of  an  endeavor  sincerely 
to  grasp  and  hold  the  popularly  professed  belief.  So  often  as  that 
endeavor  reaches  a  certain  degree  of  success,  and  the  idea  of  an  eternal 
hell  is  reduced  from  its  vagueness  to  an  embraced  conception,  the  over- 
fraught  heart  gives  way,  the  brain,  stretched  on  too  high  a  tension,  reels, 
madness  sets  in,  and  one  more  case  is  added  to  that  list  of  maniacs  from 
religious  causes  which,  according  to  the  yearly  reports  of  insane-asylums, 
forms  so  large  a  class.  Imagine  what  a  vast  and  sudden  change  would 
come  over  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  society  if  nineteen-twentieths  of 
Christendom  believed  that  at  the  end  of  a  week  a  horrible  influx  of 
demons,  from  some  insurgent  region,  would  rush  into  our  world  and  put 
a  great  majority  of  our  race  to  death  in  excruciating  tortures  I  But  the 
doctrine  of  future  punishment  professed  by  nineteen-twentieths  of  Chris- 
tendom is,  if  true,  an  evil  incomparably  worse  than  that,  though  every 
element  of  its  dreadfulness  were  multiplied  by  millions  beyond  the  power 
of  numeration ;  and  yet  all  goes  on  as  quietly,  the  most  of  these  fancied  * 
believers  live  as  chirpingly,  as  if  heaven  were  sure  for  everybody !  Of 
course  in  their  hearts  they  do  not  believe  the  terrific  formula  which  drops 
so  glibly  from  their  tongues. 

Again:  it  is  a  fatal  objection  to  the  doctrine  in  question  that  if  it  be 
true  it  must  destroy  the  happiness  of  the  saved  and  fill  all  heaven  with 
sympathetic  woe.  Jesus  teaches  that  ''there  is  joy  in  heaven  over  every 
sinner  that  repenteth."  By  a  moral  necessity,  then,  there  is  sorrow  in 
heaven  over  the  wretched,  lost  soul.  That  sorrow,  indeed,  may  be  alle- 
viated, if  not  wholly  quenched,  by  the  knowledge  that  every  retributive 
pang  is  remedial,  and  that  God's  glorious  design  will  one  day  be  fully 
crowned  in  the  redemption  of  the  last  prodigal.  But  what  shall  solace  or 
end  it  if  they  know  that  hell's  borders  are  to  be  enlarged  and  to  rage  witk- 
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avenging  misery  forever?  The  good  cannot  be  happy  in  heaven  if  they 
are  to  see  the  ascending  smoke  and  hear  the  resounding  shrieks  of  a  hell 
full  of  their  brethren,  the  children  of  a  common  humanity,  among  whom 
are  many  of  their  own  nearest  relatives  and  dearest  friends. 

True,  a  long  list  of  Christian  writers  may  be  cited  as  maintaining  that 
this  is  to  be  a  principal  element  in  the  felicity  of  the  redeemed,  gloating 
over  the  tortures  of  the  damned,  singing  the  song  of  praise  with  redoubled 
emphasis  as  they  see  their  parents,  their  children,  their  former  bosom 
companions,  writhing  and  howling  in  the  fell  extremities  of  torture. 
Thomas  Aquinas  says,  "That  the  saints  may  ei\joy  their  beatitude  and 
the  grace  of  God  more  richly,  a  perfect  sight  of  the  punishment  of  the 
damned  is  granted  to  them."**  Especially  did  the  Puritans  seem  to  revel 
in  this  idea,  that  "the  joys  of  the  blessed  were  to  be  deepened  and 
sharpened  by  constant  contrast  with  the  sufferings  of  the  damned."  One 
of  them  thus  expresses  the  delectable  thought: — "The  sight  of  hell- 
torments  will  exalt  the  happiness  of  the  saints  forever,  as  a  sense  of  the 
opposite  misery  always  increases  the  relish  of  any  pleasure."  But  perhaps 
Hopkins  caps  the  climax  of  the  diabolical  pyramid  of  these  representar 
tions,  saying  of  the  wicked,  "  The  smoke  of  their  torment  shall  ascend 
up  in  the  sight  of  the  blessed  for  ever  ond  ever,  and  serve,  as  a  most  clear 
glass  always  before  their  eyes,  to  give  them  a  bright  and  most  affecting 
view.  This  display  of  the  Divine  character  will  be  most  entertaining  to 
all  who  love  God,  will  give  them  the  highest  and  most  ineffable  pleasure. 
Should  the  fire  of  this  eternal  punishment  cease,  it  would  in  a  great 
measure  obscure  the  light  of  heaven  and  put  an  end  to  a  great  part  of 
the  happiness  and  glory  of  the  blessed."^  That  is  to  say,  in  plain  terms, 
the  saints,  on  entering  their  final  state  of  bliss  in  heaven,  are  converted 
into  a  set  of  unmitigated  fiends,  outrsataning  Satan,  finding  their  chief 
delight  in  forever  comparing  their  own  enjoyments  with  the  pangs  of  the 
damned,  extracting  morselB  of  surpassing  relish  from  every  convulsion  or 
shriek  of  anguish  they  see  or  hear.  It  is  all  an  exquisite  piece  of  gratui- 
tous horror  arbitrarily  devised  to  meet  a  logical  exigency  of  the  theory 
its  contrivers  held.  When  charged  that  the  knowledge  of  the  infinite 
woe  of  their  friends  in  hell  must  greatly  affect  the  saints,  the  stern  old 
theologians,  unwilling  to  recede  an  inch  from  their  dogmas,  had  the 
amazing  hardihood  to  declare  that,  so  far  from  it,  on  the  contrary  their 
wills  would  so  blend  with  God's  that  the  contemplation  of  this  suffering 
would  be  a  source  of  ecstasy  to  them.  It  is  doubly  a  blank  assumption  of 
the  most  daring  character,  first  assuming,  by  an  unparalleled  blasphemy, 
that  God  himself  will  take  delight  in  the  pangs  of  his  oreatvires,  and 
secondly  assuming,  by  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  human  nature  and  of 
every  principle  of  morals,  that  the  elect  will  do  so  too.  In  this  world  a 
man  actuated  by  such  a  spirit  would  be  styled  a  devil.    On  entering 


,  pan  iiL,  8opp1.  Qa.  M,  art.  1. 
•  Park,  Memoir  of  Hopkins,  pp.  201,  302. 
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heaven,  what  magic  shall  work  Buch  a  demoniaeal  change  m  him?  There 
is  not  a  word,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the  Scriptures  to  wanant  <he  dreadful 
notion ;  nor  is  there  any  reaacmable  explanation  or  moral  justification  of 
it  given  by  any  of  its  advocates,  or  indeed  conceivable.  The  mfmstrous 
liypothesis  cannot  be  true.  Under  the  omnipotent,  benignant  govern- 
ment of  a  paternal  God,  each  change  of  character  in  his  chosen  childrai, 
as  they  advance,  must  be  for  the  better,  not  for  the  worse. 

We  once  heard  a  father  say,  running  his  fingers  the  while  among  the 
golden  curls  of  his  child's  hair,  '*  If  I  were  in  heaven,  and  saw  my  little 
<laughter  in  hell,  should  not  I  be  rushing  down  there  after  her?^'  There 
spoke  the  voice  of  human  nature;  and  that  love  cannot  be  turned  to 
hatred  in  heaven,  but  must  grow  purer  and  intenser  there.  The  doctrine 
which  makes  the  saints  pleased  with  contemplating  the  woes  of  the 
damned,  and  even  draw  much  of  their  happiness  irom  the  contrast,  is 
the  deification  of  the  absolute  selfishness  of  a  demon.  Human  nature, 
even  when  left  to  its  uncultured  instincts,  is  bound  to  far  other  and 
nobler  things.  Radbod,  one  of  the  old  Scandinavian  kings>  after  long 
resistance,  finally  consented  to  be  baptized.  After  he  had  put  one  foot 
into  the  water,  he  asked  the  priest  if  he  should  meet  his  forefathers  in 
heaven.  Learning  that  they,  being  unbaptized  pagans,  were  victims  of 
endless  misery,  he  drew  his  foot  back,  and  refused  the  rite»— choosing  to 
be  with  his  brave  ancestors  in  hell  rather  than  to  be  in  heaven  with  the 
Christian  priests.  And,  speaking  from  the  stand-point  of  the  highest 
refinement  of  feeling  and  virtue,  who  that  has  a  heart  in  his  bosom  would 
not  say,  '*  Heaven  can  be  no  heaven  to  me,  if  I  am  to  look  down  on  the 
quenchless  agonies  of  all  I  have  loved  here !''  Is  it  not  strictly  true  that 
the  thought  that  even  one  should  have  endless  woe 
*<  Would  oMt  a  Bhadow  oa  the  throne  of  God 
And  darken  hearen"  ? 

If  a  monarch,  possessing  unlimited  power  over  all  the  earth,  had  con- 
demned  one  man  to  be  stretched  on  a  rack  and  be  freshly  plied  with 
incessant  tortures  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  and  if  everybody  on  earth 
could  hear  his  terrible  shrieks  by  day  and  night,  though  they  were  them- 
selves all,  with  this  sole  exception,  blessed  with  perfect  happiness, — ^would 
not  the  whole  human  race,  from  Spitzbergen  to  Japan,  from  Rio  Janeiro 
to  Liberia,  rise  in  a  body  and  go  to  implore  the  king's  clemency  for  the 
solitary  viotim  7  So,  if  hell  had  but  one  tenant  doomed  to  eternal  anguish, 
a  petition  reaching  from  Sirius  to  Alcyone,  signed  by  the  universe  of 
moral  beings,  borne  by  a  convoy  of  angels  representing  every  star  in 
space,  would  be  laid  and  unioUed  at  the  foot  of  God's  throne,  and  He 
would  read  thereon  this  prayer: — "Fobgive  hix,  and  release  hix,  we 
BBSBBCH  TRla,  O  GoD."  And  can  it  be  that  every  soul  in  the  universe  is 
better  than  the  Maker  and  Father  of  the  universe? 

The  popular  doctrine  of  eternal  torment  threatening  nearly  all  our 
race  is  refuted  likewise  by  the  impossibility  of  any  general  observance 
of  the  obligations  morally  and  logically  consequent  from  it.    In  the  first 
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plac^,  as  tiie  world  is  oonstituted,  and  as  life  goes  on,  the  great  majority 
cijnea  are  upon  the  whole  happy,  erideotAy  were  meant  to  be  happy. 
r^Mt  eirery  believer  of  the  doctrine  in  debate  is  bound  to  be  unutterably 
/  wretched.  If  he  has  any  gleam  of  generous  sentiment  or  touch  of  phi- 
lanthropy in  his  bosom,  if  he  is  not  a  frozen  petrifaction  of  selfishness 
or  an  incarnate  devil,  how  can  he  look  on  his  family,  friends,  neighbors, 
fellow-oitisens,  fellow-bein^  in  the  light  of  his  fisith  seeing  them  quiver- 
ing over  the  dii^  verge  of  a  blind  probation  and  momentarily  dropping 
into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone  that  bums  forever, — how  can  he  do 
this  without  being  ceaselessly  stung  with  exquiute  wretchedness  and 
cruahed  with  overwhelming  horror?  For  a  man  who  appreoiatingly 
believes  that  hell  is  directly  under  our  meadows,  streets,  and  homes,  and 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  dead  are  in  it,  and  that  nine-tenths  of  the  living 
soon  will  be,--for  such  a  man  to  be  happy  and  jocose  is  as  horrible  as  it 
would  be  for  a  man,  occupying  the  second  story  of  a  house,  to  light  it  up 
brilliantly  with  gas,  and  make  merry  with  his  friends,  eating  tidbits,  sip- 
ping wine,  and  tripping  it  on  the  light  fantastic  toe  to  the  strains  of  gay 
music,  while,  immediately  under  him,  men,  women,  and  children,  includ- 
ing his  own  parents  and  his  own  children,  were  stretched  on  racks,  torn  / 
with  pincers,  lacerated  with  surgical  instruments,  cauterized,  lashed  with  / 
whips  of  fire,  their  half-supprea^d  shrieks  and  groans  audibly  rising  ' 
through  the  flocw!  \ 

Secondly,  if  the  doctrine  be  true,  then  all  unnecessary  worldly  enter- 
prises, labors,  and  studies  should  at  once  cease.  One  moment  on  earth, 
and  then,  according  as  we  spend  that  moment,  an  eternity  in  heaven  or 
in  hell:  in  heaven,  if  we  succeed  in  placating  God  by  a  sound  belief  and 
ritual  proprieties;  in  hell,  if  we  are  led  astray  by  philosophy,  nature,  and 
the  attractions  of  life  1  On  these  suppositions,  what  time  have  we  for  any 
thing  but  reciting  our  creed,  meditating  on  the  atonement,  and  seeking 
to  secure  an  interest  for  ourselves  with  Ood  by  flouting  at  our  carnal  reason, 
praying  in  church,  and  groaning,  *'Lord,  Lord,  have  mercy  on  us  misera- 
ble sinners''  ?  What  folly,  what  mockery,  to  be  searching  into  the  motions 
of  the  stars,  and  the  occult  forces  of  matter,  and  the  other  beautiful  mys- 
teries of  science!  There  will  be  no  astronomy  in  hell,  save  vain  specula- 
tions as  to  the  distance  between  the  nadir  of  the  damned  and  the  zenith 
of  the  saved ;  no  chemistry  in  hell,  save  the  experiments  of  infinite  wrath 
in  distilling  new  torture-poisons  in  the  alembics  of  memory  and  deposit- 
ing fresh  despair««ediments  in  the  crucibles  of  hope.  If  Calvin's  doctrine 
be  true,  let  no  book  be  printed,  save  the  "  Westminster  Oatechism ;"  no 
calculation  be  ciphered,  save  how  to  ''solve  the  problem  of  damnation;" 
no  picture  be  painted,  save  "pictures  of  hell;"  no  school  be  supported, 
save  "schools  of  theology;"  no  business  be  pursued,  save  "the  business 
of  salvation."  What  have  men  who  are  in  imminent  peril,  who  are  in 
truth  almost  infiiUibly  sure,  of  being  eternally  damned  the  next  instant, 
— ^what  have  they  to  do  with  science,  literature,  art,  social  ambition,  or 
cx>nmierce?    Away  with  them  all!  Lures  of  the  devil  to  snare  souls  are 
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they!  The  world  reflecting  from  every  comer  the  lurid  glare  of  heU« 
who  can  do  any  thing  else  but  shudder  and  pray?  '* Who  could  spare 
any  attention  for  the  TicissitudeB  of  cotton  and  the  price  of  shares,  for 
the  merits  of  the  last  opera  and  the  bets  upon  the  next  election,  if  the 
actors  in  these  things  were  really  swinging  in  his  eye  over  such  a  verge 
as  he  afTects  to  see?" 

Thirdly,  those  who  believe  the  popular  theory  on  this  sulgect  are  boond 
to  live  in  cheap  huts,  on  bread  and  water,  that  they  may  devote  to  the 
sending  of  missionaries  among  the  heathen  every  cent  of  money  they 
can  get  beyond  that  required  for  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  If  our 
neighbor  were  perishing  of  hunger  at  our  door,  it  would  be  our  duty  to 
share  with  him  even  to  the  last  crust  we  had.  How  much  more,  then, 
seeing  millions  of  our  poor  helpless  brethren  sinking  ignorantly  into  the 
eternal  fires  of  hell,  are  we  bound  to  spare  no  possible  effort  until  the 
conditions  of  salvation  are  brought  within  the  reach  of  every  one  I  An 
American  missionary  to  China  said,  in  a  public  address  after  hia  return, 
'*  Fifty  thousand  a  day  go  down  to  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched.  8iz 
himdred  millions  more  are  going  the  same  road.  Should  you  not  think 
at  least  once  a  day  of  the  fifty  thousand  who  that  day  sink  to  tiie  doom 
of  the  lost  ?"  The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Missions 
say,  "  To  send  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  is  a  work  of  great  exigency. 
Within  the  last  thirty  years  a  whole  generation  of  five  hundred  millions 
have  gone  down  to  eternal  death."  Again :  the  same  Board  say,  in  their 
tract  entitled  "The  Grand  Motive  to  Missionary  Effort,"  "The  heathen 
are  involved  in  the  ruins  of  the  apostasy,  and  are  expressly  doomed  to 
perdition.  Six  hundred  millions  of  deathless  souls  on  the  brink  of 
hell!  What  a  spectacle!"  How  a  man  who  thinks  the  heathen  are 
thus  sinking  to  hell  by  wholesale  through  ignorance  of  the  gospel  can 
live  in  a  costly  house,  crowded  with  luxuries  and  splendors,  spending 
every  week  more  money  on  his  miserable  body  than  he  gives  in  his  whole 
life  to  save  the  priceless  souls  for  which  he  says  Christ  died,  is  a  problem 
admitting  but  two  solutions.  Either  his  professed  faith  is  an  unreality 
to  him,  or  else  he  is  as  selfish  as  a  demon  and  as  hard-hearted  as  the 
nether  millstone.  If  he  really  believed  the  doctrine,  and  had  a  human 
heart,  he  must  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  deny  himself  every  indulgence 
and  give  his  whole  fortune  and  earnings  to  the  missionary  iimd.  And 
'  when  he  had  given  all  else,  he  ought  to  give  himself,  and  go  to  pagan 
lands,  proclaiming  the  means  of  grace  until  his  last  breath.  If  he  does 
not  tiiat,  he  is  inexcusable. 

Should  he  attempt  to  clear  himself  of  this  obligation  by  adopting  the 
theory  of  predestination,  which  asserts  that  all  men  were  imconditionally 
elected  from  eternity,  some  to  heaven,  others  to  hell,  so  that  no  effort 
can  change  their  &te,  logical  consistency  reduces  him  to  an  alternative 
more  intolerable  in  the  eyes  of  conscience  and  common  sense  than 
the  other  was.  For  by  this  theory  the  gates  of  freedom  and  duty  are 
hciisted,  and  the  dark  flood  of  antinomian  consequences  rushes  in.    All 
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things  are  &ted.  Let  men  yield  to  every  impulse  and  wish.  The  result  is 
fixed.  We  have  nothing  to  do.  Good  or  evil,  virtue  or  crime,  alter  nothing. 
Fourthly,  if  the  common  doctrine  of  eternal  damnation  be  true,  then 
surely  no  more  chOdren  should  be  brought  into  the  world :  it  is  a  duty 
to  let  the  race  die  out  and  cease.  He  who  begets  a  child,  forcing  him  to 
run  the  fearful  risk  of  human  existence,  with  every  probability  of  being 
doomed  to  hell  at  the  close  of  earth,  commits  a  crime  before  whose  endless 
consequences  of  horror  the  guilt  of  fifty  thousand '  deliberate  murders 
would  be  as  nothing.  For,  be  it  remembered,  an  eUrmty  m  heU  is  an 
infimte  evil;  and  therefore  the  crime  of  thrusting  such  a  fate  on  a  single 
child,  with  the  unasked  gift  of  being,  is  a  crime  admitting  of  no  just 
comparison.  Rather  than  populate  an  everlasting  hell  with  human 
vipers  and  worms,  a  hell  whose  fires,  all  alive  with  ghastly  shapes  of 
iniquity  and  wriggling  anguish,  shall  swell  with  a  vast  accession  of  fresh 
recruits  from  every  generation, — rather  than  this,  let  the  sacred  lights  on 
the  marriage-altar  go  out,  no  more  bounding  forms  of  childhood  be  seen 
in  cottage  or  hall,  the  race  grow  old,  thin  out,  and  utterly  perish,  all 
happy  villages  be  overgrown,  all  regal  cities  crumble  down,  and  this 
world  roll  among  the  silent  stars  henceforth  a  globe  of  blasted  deserts 
and  rank  wildcrnesnes,  resonant  only  with  the  moaning  shrieks  of  the 
windy  the  yells  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  thunder's  crash. 

Fifthly,  there  is  one  more  conclusion  of  moral  duty  deducible  firom 
the  prevalent  theory  of  infinite  torment.  It  is  this.  God  ought  not  to 
have  p^maitted  Adam  to  have  any  children.  Let  us  not  seem  presump- 
tuous and  irreverent  in  speaking  thus.  We  are  merely  reasoning  on  the 
popular  theory  of  the  theologians,  not  on  any  supposition  of  our  own  or 
on  any  truth ;  and  by  showing  the  absurdity  and  blasphemy  of  the  moral 
consequences  and  duties  flowing  from  that  theory,  the  absurdity,  blas- 
phemy, and  incredibility  of  the  theory  itself  appear.  We  are  not  re- 
sponsible for  the  irreverence,  but  they  are  responsible  for  it  who  charge 
God  with  the  iniquity  which  we  repel  from  his  name.  If  the  sin  of  Adam 
must  entail  total  depravity  and  an  infinite  penalty  of  suffering  on  all  his 
posterity,  who  were  then  certainly  innocent  because  not  in  existence, 
then,  we  ask,  why  did  not  God  cause  the  race  to  stop  with  Adam,  and  so 
save  all  the  needless  and  cruel  woe  that  would  otherwise  surely  be  visited 
on  the  lengthening  line  of  generations?  Or,  to  go  still  further  back, 
why  did  he  not,  foreseeing  Adam^s  fall,  refrain  from  creating  even  him  ? 
There  was  no  necessity  laid  on  God  of  creating  Adam.  No  positive  evil 
would  have  been  done  by  omitting  to  create  him.  An  infinite  evil,  multi- 
plied by  the  total  number  of  the  lost,  was  done  by  creating  him.  Why, 
then,  was  he  not  left  in  peaceful  nonentity  ?  On  the  AugusUnian  theory 
we  see  no  way  of  escaping  this  awful  dilemma.  Who  can  answer  the 
question  which  rises  to  heaven  from  the  abyss  of  the  damned  ? — 
"EaUMT  of  merdM,  why  from  aitoot  ewth 

Dkbt  tbcm  awake  and  curie  me  into  birth, 

Pnih  into  being  a  rererse  of  thee, 

And  animate  a  clod  with  mianyr* 
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Satan  is  a  sort  of  sublime  Guy  Fawkes,  lurking  in  the  infernal  cellar, 
preparing  the  train  of  that  stupendous  Gunpowder  Plot  by  which  he 
hopes,  on  the  day  of  judgment,  to  blow  up  the  world-parliament  of  un- 
believers with  a  general  petard  of  damnation.  Will  the  E^ng  connive  at 
this  nefarious  prowler  and  permit  him  to  carry  out  his  design  ? 

The  doctrine  of  eternal  damnation,  as  it  has  prevailed  in  the  Christian 
Church,  appears  to  the  natural  man  so  unreasonable,  immoral,  and 
harrowingly  frightful,  when  earnestly  contemplated,  that  there  have 
always  been  some  who  have  shrunk  from  its  representations  and  sought 
to  escape  its  conclusions.  Many  of  its  strongest  advocates  in  every  age 
have  avowed  it  to  be  a  fearful  mystery,  resting  on  the  inscrutable  sove- 
reignty of  God,  and  beyond  the  power  of  man's  faculties  to  explain  and 
justify.  The  dogma  has  been  eluded  in  two  ways.  Some  have  be1ieve<l 
in  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked  after  they  should  have  undergone  jus^t 
punishment  proportioned  to  their  sins.  This  supposition  has  had  a  con- 
siderable number  of  advocates.  It  was  maintained,  among  others,  1  y 
Arnobius,  at  the  close  of  the  third  century,  by  the  Socini,  by  Dr.  TTnr  - 
mond,  and  by  some  of  the  New  England  divines."  All  that  need  1  ;* 
said  in  opposition  to  it  is  that  it  is  an  arbitrary  device  to  avoid  the  in- 
tolerable horror  of  the  doctrine  of  endless  misery,  unsupported  by  proof, 
extremely  unsatisfactory  in  many  of  its  bearings,  and  really  not  needed 
to  achieve  the  consummation  desired. 

Others  have  more  wisely  maintained  that  all  mil  finally  be  saved: 
however  severely  and  long  they  may  justly  suffer,  they  will  at  last  all  be 
mercifully  redeemed  by  God  and  admitted  to  the  common  heaven.  De- 
fenders of  the  doctrine  of  ultimate  universal  salvation  have  appeared 
from  the  beginning  of  Christian  history.*^  During  the  last  century  and 
a  half  their  numbers  have  rapidly  increased.**  A  dignified  and  in- 
fluential class  of  theologians,  represented  by  such  names  as  Tillotson, 
Bahrdt,  and  Less,  say  that  the  threats  of  eternal  punishment,  in  the 
Scriptures,  are  exaggerations  to  deter  men  from  sin,  and  that  God  will 
not  really  execute  them,  but  will  mercifully  abate  and  limit  them.* 
Another  class  of  theologians,  much  more  free,  consistent,  and  numerous, 
base  their  reception  of  the  doctrine  of  final  restoration  on  figurative 
explanations  of  the  scriptural  language  seemingly  opposed  to  it,  and  on 
arguments  drawn  from  the  character  of  God,  from  reason,  and  from  morals. 
This  view  of  the  subject  is  spreading  fast  All  independent^  genial,  and 
cultivated  thought  naturally  leads  to  it.  The  central  principles  of  the 
gospel  necessitate  it.  The  spirit  of  the  age  cries  for  it.  Before  it  the  old 
antagonistic  dogma  must  fall  and  perish  from  respect.     Dr.  Spring  saj's. 


M  This  theory  has  been  n'sascitated  and  advocated  within  a  few  yean  by  qalte  a  number  of  writer^ 
among  whom  may  be  siiecifled  the  Bev.  CI*.  Hadson,  autlior  of  ''Debt  and  Qnet,**  a  Isanwd, 
earnest,  and  able  work,  pervaded  by  an  admirable  aplrit. 

<7  Ballou,  Ancient  Ilietory  of  Univenalism. 

*  Whittemore,  Modem  Hlatory  of  Vnivenaliim. 

•  Knapp,  ChrlsCiaD  Theology,  Wood«'i  trainlatioo,  lect.  168. 
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in  reference  to  the  hopeless  condemnation  of  the  wicked  to  hell,  "  It 
puts  in  requisition  all  our  confidence  in  God  to  justify  this  procedure  of 
his  government."* 

A  few  devout  and  powerful  minds  have  sought  to  avoid  the  gross  hor- 
rors and  unreasonableness  of  the  usual  view  of  this  subject,  by  changing 
the  mechanical  and  arithmetical  values  of  the  terms  for  spiritual  and 
religious  values.  They  give  the  word  "eternity''  a  qualitative  instead 
of  a  quantitative  meaning.  The  everlasting  woe  of  the  damned  consists 
not  in  mechanical  inflictions  of  torture  and  numerical  increments  of 
duration,  but  in  spiritual  discord,  alienation  from  God,  a  wretched  state 
of  being,  with  which  times  and  spaces  have  nothing  to  do.'^ 

How  much  better  were  it  for  the  advocates  of  the  popular  theory,  in- 
stead of  forcing  their  moral  nature  to  bear  up  against  the  awful  perplex- 
ities and  misgivings  as  to  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God  necessarily 
raised  in  them  whenever  they  really  face  the  dark  problems  of  their 
system  of  fiEkith,''  resolutely  to  ask  whether  there  are  any  such  problems 
in  the  actual  government  of  God,  or  anywhere  else,  except  in  their  own 
"  Bodies  of  Divinity" !  It  is  an  extremely  unfortunate  and  discreditable 
evasion  of  responsibility  when  any  man,  especially  when  a  teacher,  takes 
for  granted  the  received  formularies  handed  down  to  him,  and,  instead 
of  honestly  analyzing  their  genuine  significance  and  probing  their  founda- 
tions to  see  if  they  be  good  and  true,  spends  his  genius  in  contriving 
excuses  and  supports  for  them. 

It  is  the  very  worst  policy  at  this  day  to  strive  to  fasten  the  dogma 
of  eternal  misery  to  the  New  Testament.  If  both  must  be  taken  or 
r^ected  together, — an  alternative  which  we  emphatically  deny, — ^what 
sincere  and  earnest  thinker  now,  whose  will  is  unterrifiedly  consecrated 
to  truth,  can  be  expected  to  hesitate  long?  The  doctrine  is  sustained  in 
repute  at  present  principally  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  it  has  been 
transmitted  to  us  from  the  Church  of  the  past  as  the  established  and 
authoritative  doctrine.  It  is  yet  technically  current  and  popular  because 
it  has  been  so :  that  is,  it  retains  its  place  simply  by  right  of  possession. 
The  question  ought  to  be  sincerely  and  universally  raised  whether  it 
is  true  or  false.  Then  it  will  swiftly  lose  its  prestige  and  disappear. 
Secondly,  it  is  upheld  and  patronized  by  many  as  a  useful  instrument  for 
frightening  the  people  and  through  their  fears  deterring  them  from  sin. 
We  have  ourselves  heard  clergymen  of  high  reputation  say  that  it  would 
never  do  to  admit,  before  the  people,  that  there  is  any  chance  whatever 
of  penitence  and  salvation  beyond  the  grave,  because  they  would  be  sure 
to  abuse  the  hope  as  a  sort  of  permission  to  indulge  and  continue  in  sin. 
Thus  to  ignore  the  only  solemn  and  worthy  standard  of  judging  an 
abstract  doctrine,  namely.  Is  it  a  truth  or  a  falsehood  ?  and  put  it  solely 
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on  grounds  of  working  expediency,  is  disgraceful,  contemptible^  criminftL 
Watts  exposes  with  well-merited  rebuke  a  gross  instance  of  pious  fnuKL 
in  Burnet,  who  advised  preachers  to  teach  the  eternity  of  fdluTe  puniih- 
ment  whether  they  believed  it  or  not."    It  is  by  such  a  ooorse  that  error 
and  superstition  reign,  that  truckling  conformity,  intellectual  disloyaitr. 
moral  indifference,  vice,  and  infidelity,  abound.    It  is  practicftl  atheism, 
debauchery  of  conscience,  and  genuine  spiritual  death.     Besides,  the 
course  we  are  characterizing  is  actually  as  inexpedient  in  practice  as  it  is 
wrong  in  theory.    Experience  and  observation  show  it  to  be  as  pemicioa? 
in  its  result  as  it  is  immoral  in  its  origin.    Is  a  thretkt  efficacious  OYer  men 
in  proportion  to  its  intrinsic  terror,  or  in  proportion  as  it  is  penonally 
felt  and  feared  by  them?    Do  the  menacing  penalties  of  a  sin  deter  s 
man  from  it  in  proportion  to  their  awfulness,  or  in  proportion  to  hk 
belief  in  their  reality  and  unavoidableness?    Eternal  misery  would  be  & 
threat  of  infinite  frightfulness,  if  U  were  realized  and  beUeviad,     But  it  k 
incredible.    Some  reject  it  with  indignation  and  an  impetuous  recoil  that 
sends  them  much  too  far  towards  antinomianism.    Others  let  it  float  m 
the  spectral  background  of  imagination,  the  faAnt  reflection  of  a  dit- 
agreeable  and  fading  dream.    To  all  it  is  an  unreality.    An  earnest  belief 
in  a  sure  retribution  exactly  limited  to  desert  must  be  far  more  elective. 
If  an  individual  had  a  profound  conviction  that  for  every  sin  he  com- 
mitted he  must  suffer  a  million  centuries  of  inexpressible  angoisfar — reaJu- 
ing  that  thought,  would  he  commit  a  sin  ? 

If  he  cannot  appreciate  that  enormous  penalty,  much  less  can  be  the 
infinite  one,  which  is  far  more  likely  to  shade  off  and  blur  out  into  a  vsgoe 
and  remote  nothing.    Truth  is  an  expression  of  God's  will,  which  we  are 
bound  exclusively  to  accept  and  employ  regardless  of  consequences. 
When  we  do  that,  Ood,  the  author  of  truth,  is  himself  solely  responsible 
for  the  consequences.    But  when,  thinking  we  can  devise  something  that 
will  work  better,  we  use  some  theory  of  our  own,  we  are  responsible  for  the 
consequences.    Let  every  one  beware  how  he  ventures  to  assume  that 
dread  responsibility.    It  is  surely  folly  as  well  as  sin.    For  nothing  can 
work  so  well  as  truth,  the  simple,  calm,  living  truth,  which  is  a  chime  in 
the  infinite  harmony  of  morals  and  things.    It  is  only  the  morbid  melo- 
dramatic tastes  and  incompetencies  of  an  unfinished  culture  that  make 
men  think  otherwise.     The  magnificent  poetry  of  the  day  of  judgment— 
an  audience  of  five  hundred  thotisand  millions  gathered  'm  one  throng 
as  the  Judge  rises  to  pronounce  the  last  oration  over  a  dissolving  uni- 
verse—takes  possession  of  the  fancy,  and  people  conceive  it  so  vividly, 
and  are  so  moved  by  it,  that  they  think  they  see  it  to  be  true. 

Grant  for  a  moment  the  truth  of  the  conception  of  hell  as  a  physical 
world  of  fiery  torture  full  of  the  damned.  Suppose  the  scene  of  probtr 
tion  over,  hell  filled  with  its  prisoners  shut  up,  banished  and  buried  in  the 
blackest  deeps  of  space.    Can  it  be  left  thei»  forever  f    Can  it  be  that  the 
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loar  of  its  furnace  shall  rage  on,  and  the  wail  of  the  execrable  anguish 
ascend,  eternally?  Endeavor  to  realize  in  some  faint  degree  what  these 
questions  mean,  and  then  answer.  If  anybody  can  find  it  in  his  heart 
or  in  his  head  to  say  yes,  and  can  gloat  over  the  idea,  and  wish  to  have  it 
continually  brandished  in  terrorem  over  the  heads  of  the  people,  one  feels 
tempted  to  declare  that  he  of  all  men  comes  nearest  to  deserving  to  be 
the  victim  of  such  a  fate!  An  unmitigated  hell  of  depravity,  pain,  and 
horror,  would  be  Satan's  victory  and  God's  defeat ;  for  that  is  Satan's  very 
wish,  while  God's  essential  aim  must  be  the  prevalence  of  blessed  goodness. 
As  above  the  weltering  hosts  of  the  lost,  each  dreadful  second,  the  iron 
clock  of  hen  ticked  the  thunder-word  ''eternity,''  how  would  the  devil  on 
his  sulphurous  dais  shout  in  triumph  I  But  if  such  a  world  of  fire,  crowded 
with  the  writhing  damned,  ever  existed  at  all,  could  it  exist  forever? 

Could  the  saved  be  happy  and  passive  in  heaven  when  the  muffled  shrieks  of 
their  brethren,  faint  from  distance,  fell  on  their  ears?  Oh,  no  1  In  tones 
of  love  and  pity  that  would  melt  the  very  mountains,  they  would  plead  with 
God  to  pardon  the  lost.  Oh,  no  I  Many  a  mourning  lover  would  realize 
the  &ble  of  the  Thracian  poet  who  wandered  into  Hades  searching  for  his 
Eurydice ;  many  a  heroic  son  would  emulate  the  legend  of  the  Grecian 
god  who  burst  through  the  iron  walls  of  Tartarus  and  rescued  his 
mother,  the  unfortunate  Semele,  and  led  her  in  triumph  up  to  heaven. 

Ondd  the  angels  be  contented  when  they  contemplated  the  far-off  lurid 
orb  and  knew  the  agonies  that  fed  its  conscious  conflagration?  Their 
gentle  bosoms  would  be  racked  with  commiserating  pangs,  they  would  fly 
down  and  hover  around  that  anguished  world,  to  moisten  its  parched 
tongues  with  the  dropping  of  their  sympathetic  tears  and  to  cool  its  burn- 
ing brows  with  the  fanning  of  their  spotless  wings. 

Cbuld  Christ  be  saOsJiedf  he  who  once  was  rich  but  for  our  sakes  became 
poor?  he  whose  loving  soul  breathed  itself  forth  in  the  tender  words, "  Come 
unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  wiirgive  you  rest"  ? 
he  who  poured  his  blood  on  Judea's  awful  stunmit,  be  satisfied?  Not 
until  he  had  tried  the  efficacy  of  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  fresh 
crucifixions,  on  as  many  new  Calvaries,  would  he  rest. 

Could  Ood  suffer  itf  God  I  with  the  full  rivers  of  superfluous  bliss  roll- 
ing around  thy  throne,  couldst  thou  look  down  and  hear  thy  creatures 
calling  thee  Father,  and  see  them  plunging  in  a  sea  of  fire  eternally — 
etemaUy — eternally — and  never  speak  the  pardoning  word  ?  It  would 
not  be  like  thee,  it  would  be  like  thine  adversary,  to  do  that.  ''Not  so 
wouldst  thou  do.  But  if  Satan  had  millions  of  prodigals,  snatched  from 
the  fold  of  thy  family,  shut  up  and  tortured  in  hell,  paternal  yearnings 
after  them  would  fill  thy  heart.  Love's  smiles  would  light  the  dread 
abyss  where  they  groan.  Pity's  tears  would  fall  over  it,  shattered  by  the 
radiance  into  rainbows.  And  through  that  illumination  Thou  wouldst 
descend,  marching  beneath  the  arch  of  its  triumphal  glories  to  the 
rescue  of  thy  children  I  Thus  wouldst  thou  do,  O  God ;  and  we  rest  in 
hope,  because  we  know  that  "  Thou  wilt  not  leave  our  souls  in  hell." 
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CHAPTER   V. 

THE  FIVX  THEOBETIO  MODES  OF  BALVATIOIT. 

Tbi  oonoeptions  and  fore-feelings  of  immortality  whioh  men  hare 
entertained  have  generally  been  accompanied  by  a  eenae  of  uncertain^ 
in  regard  to  the  nature  of  that  inheritance, — ^by  a  perception  oi  con- 
tingent conditions,  yielding  a  twofold  &te  of  bliss  and  woe,  poised  on 
the  perilous  hinge  of  circumstance  or  freedom.  Almost  as  often  and 
profoundly,  indeed,  as  man  has  thought  that  he  should  livo  hereafter, 
that  idea  has  been  Mlowed  by  the  belief  that  if,  on  the  one  hand,  salvation 
gleamed  for  him  in  the  possible  sky,  on  the  other  hand  perdition  yawned 
for  him  in  the  probable  abyss.  Heaven  and  Hell  are  the  li|^t«ide  and 
shade-side  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life.  Few  (piestions  are  more 
interesting,  as  none  can  be  more  important,  than  that  inquiry  which  is 
about  the  salvation  of  the  souL  The  inherent  reach  of  this  inquiry,  and 
the  extent  of  its  philosophical  and  literary  history,  are  great.  Bat,  by 
arranging  under  certain  heads  the  various  principal  schemes  of  salvation 
which  Christian  teachers  have  from  time  to  time  presented  for  popular 
acceptance,  and  passing  them  before  the  mind  in  order  and  in  mutual 
lights,  we  can  very  much  narrow  the  space  required  to  exhibit  and  dia- 
cuss  them.  When  the  word  **  salvation''  occurs  in  the  following  investiga- 
tion, it  means— unless  aometiiing  diflBuent  be  shown  by  the  context — the 
removal  of  the  soul's  doom  to  misery  beyond  the  grave,  and  the  securing 
of  its  future  blessedness.  Heaven  and  hell  are  terms  ^nployed  with 
wide  latitude  and  fluctuating  boundaries  of  literal  and  figurative  mean- 
ing ;  but  their  essential  force  is  simply  a  ftiture  life  of  wretchedness,  a 
future  life  of  joy ;  and  salvation,  in  its  prevailing  theological  sense,  is  the 
avoidance  of  that  and  the  gaining  of  this.  We  shall  not  attempt  to 
present  the  difierent  theories  of  redemption  in  their  historical  order  of 
development,  or  to  give  an  exhaustive  account  of  their  diversified  pre- 
valence, but  shall  arrange  them  with  reference  to  the  most  peispiouous 
exhibition  of  their  logical  contents  and  practical  bearings. 

The  first  scheme  of  Christian  salvation  to  be  noticed  is  the  one  by 
which  it  ia  represented  that  the  interference  and  suffering  of  Christy  in 
itself,  unconditionally  saved  all  souls  and  emptied  hell  forever.  This 
theory  arose  in  the  minds  of  those  who  received  it  as  the  natural  and 
consistent  completion  of  the  view  they  held  concerning  the  nature  and 
consequences  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  the  cause  and  extent  of  the  lost  state 
of  man.  Adam,  as  the  federal  head  of  humanity,  represented  and  acted 
for  his  whole  race :  the  responsibility  of  his  decision  rested,  the  oonse- 
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quenoee  of  his  oonduct  would  legitimately  descend,  it  was  thought,  upon 
all  mankind.  If  he  had  kept  himself  obedient  through  that  easy  yet 
tremendous  probation  in  Eden,  he  and  all  his  children  would  have  lived 
on  earth  eternally  in  perfect  bliss.  But,  violating  the  commandment  of 
God,  the  burden  of  sin,  with  its  terrible  penalty,  fell  on  him  and  his 
posterity.  Every  human  being  was  henceforth  to  be  alien  from  the  love 
of  goodness  and  from  the  fietvor  of  God,  hopelessly  condemned  to  death 
and  the  pains  of  hell.  The  sin  of  Adam,  it  was  believed,  thoroughly 
corrupted  the  nature  of  man,  and  incapacitated  him  from  all  suocessfid 
efforts  to  save  his  soul  from  its  awful  doom.  The  infinite  miyeBty  of 
God's  will,  the  law  of  the  universe,  had  been  insulted  by  disobedience. 
The  only  just  retribution  was  the  suffering  of  an  endless  death.  The 
adamantine  sanctities  of  God's  government  made  forgiveness  impossible. 
Thus  all  men  were  lo8t»  to  be  the  prey  of  blackness,  and  fire,  and  the 
undying  worm,  through  the  remediless  ages  of  eternity.  Just  then  God 
had  pity  on  the  souls  he  had  made,  and  himself  came  to  the  rescue.  In 
the  person  of  Christ,  he  came  into  the  world  as  a  man,  and  freely  took 
upon  himself  the  infinite  debt  of  man's  sins,  by  his  death  on  the  cross 
expiated  all  offences,  satisfied  the  claims  of  offended  justice,  vindicated 
the  inexpressible  sacredness  of  the  law,  and,  at  the  same  time,  opened  a 
way  by  which  a  full  and  free  reconciliation  was  extended  to  all.  When 
the  blood  of  Jesus  flowed  over  the  cross,  it  purchased  the  ransom  of 
every  sinner.  As  Jerome  says,  **  it  quenched  the  flaming  sword  at  the 
entrance  of  Paradise.''  The  weary  multitude  of  captives  rose  from  their 
bed,  shook  off  the  fetters  and  stains  of  the  pit,  and  made  the  cope  of 
heaven  snowy  with  their  white-winged  ascent.  The  prison-house  of  the 
devil  and  his  angels  should  be  used  no  more  to  confine  the  guilty  souls 
of  men.^  Their  guilt  was  all  washed  away  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 
Their  spirits,  without  exception,  should  follow  to  the  right  hand  of  the 
*  Father,  in  the  way  marked  out  by  the  ascending  Redeemer.  This  is  the 
first  form  of  Universalism, — ^the  form  in  which  it  was  held  by  several  of 
the  Fathers  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Church,  and  by  the  pioneers  of 
that  doctrine  in  modem  times.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  says,  '*  Christ  went 
inio  the  under-world  alone,  but  came  out  with  many"*  Cyril  of  Alexandria 
says  that  when  Christ  ascended  from  the  under-world  he  "emptied 
it,  and  left  the  devil  there  utterly  alone."'  The  opinion  that  the 
whole  population  of  Hades  was  released,  is  found  in  the  Hsts  of  ancient 
heresies.^  It  was  advanced  by  Clement,  an  Irish  priest,  antagonist  of 
Boniface  the  famous  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth 
century.  He  was  deposed  by  the  Council  of  Soissons,  and  afterwards 
anathematized  by  Pope  Zachary.  Gregory  the  Great  also  refers  in  one 
of  his  letters  with  extreme  severity  to  two  ecclesiastics,  contemporaries 
of  his  own,  who  held  the  same  belief.    Indeed,  this  conclusion  is  a 
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necessary  restilt  of  a  consistent  development  of  the  creed  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Church,  60  called.  By  the  sin  of  one,  even  Adam,  through  the 
working  of  absolute  justice,  hell  became  the  portion  of  all,  irrespective 
of  any  fault  or  virtue  of  theirs;  so,  by  the  voluntary  sacrifice,  the 
infinite  atonement,  of  one,  even  Christ,  through  the  unspeakable  mercy 
of  God,  salvation  was  effected  for  all,  irrespective  of  any  virtue  or  fault 
of  theirs.  One  member  of  the  scheme  is  the  exact  counterpoise  of  the 
other ;  one  doctrine  cries  out  for  and  necessitates  the  other.  Those  who 
accept  the  commonly-received  dogmas  of  original  sin,  total  depravity, 
and  universal  condemnation  entailed  upon  all  men  in  lineal  descent  from 
Adam,  and  the  dogmas  of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  and  the  Vicarious 
Atonement,  are  bound,  by  all  the  constructions  of  logic,  to  accept  the 
scheme  of  salvation  just  set  forth, — namely,  that  the  death  of  Christ 
secured  the  deliverance  of  all  unconditionally.  We  do  not  believe  that 
doctrine,  only  because  we  do  not  believe  the  other  associated  doctrines 
out  of  which  it  springs  and  of  whose  system  it  is  the  complement.  The 
reasons  why  we  do  not  believe  that  our  race  fell  into  helpless  depravity 
and  ruin  in  the  sin  of  the  first  man  are,  in  essence,  briefly  these : — First, 
we  have  never  been  able  to  perceive  any  proof  whatever  of  the  truth  of 
that  dogma ;  and  certainly  the  onus  proharuU  rests  on  the  side  of  such  an 
assumption.  It  arose  partially  from  a  misinterpretation  of  the  language 
of  the  Bible ;  and  so  far  as  it  has  a  basis  in  Scripture,  we  are  compelled 
by  force  of  evidence  to  regard  it  as  a  Jewish  adoption  of  a  pagan  error 
without  authority.  Secondly,  this  doctrinal  system  seems  to  us  equally 
irreconcilable  with  history  and  with  ethics :  it  seems  to  trample  on  the 
surest  convictions  of  reason  and  conscience,  and  spurn  the  clearest  princi- 
ples of  nature  and  religion, — to  blacken  and  load  the  heart  and  doom  of 
man  with  a  mountain  of  gratuitous  horror,  and  shroud  the  face  and 
throne  of  God  in  a  pall  of  wilful  barbarity.  How  can  men  be  guilty 
of  a  sin  committed  thousands  of  years  before  they  were  bom,  and  deserve 
to  be  sent  to  hopeless  hell  for  it?  What  justice  is  there  in  putting  on 
one  sinless  head  the  demerits  of  a  world  of  reprobates,  and  then  letting 
the  criminal  go  free  because  the  innocent  has  suffered?  A  third  objec- 
tion to  this  whole  view — an  objection  which,  if  sustained,  will  utterly 
annihilate  it — ^is  this: — It  is  quite  possible  that,  momentous  as  is  the 
part  he  has  played  in  theology,  the  Biblical  Adam  is  not  at  all  a  his- 
torical personage,  but  only  a  significant  figment  of  poetry.  The  common 
belief  of  the  most  authoritative  men  of  science,  that  the  human  race  has 
existed  on  this  earth  for  a  vastly  longer  period  than  the  Hebrew  state- 
ment afiSrms,  may  yet  be  completely  established.  It  may  also  yet  be 
acknowledged  that  each  distinct  race  of  men  had  its  own  Adam.'  Then 
the  dogmatic  theology,  based  on  the  fall  of  our  entire  race  into  perdition 
in  its  primary  representative,  will,  of  course,  crumble. 

*  Burdach,  Garni,  Okon,  Bayrhoffier,  Agaasls.  Bee  Budmd,  Chriftianltj  and  ManHnd,  ToLlT.p.  28; 
VoU  and  QUddoa,  Tlypei  of  Mankind,  p.  388. 
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The  second  doctrine  of  Christian  salvation  is  a  modification  and  limita- 
tion of  the  previous  one.  This  theory,  like  the  former,  presupposes  that 
a  burden  of  original  sin  and  natural  depravity  transmitted  from  the  first 
man  had  doomed,  and,  unless  prevented  in  some  supernatural  manner, 
would  forever  press,  all  souls  down  to  the  realms  of  ruin  and  woe;  aho 
that  an  infinite  graciousness  in  the  hosom  of  the  Godhead  led  Christ  to 
offer  himself  as  an  expiation  for  the  sins,  an  atoning  substitute  for  the 
condemnation,  of  men.  But,  according  to  the  present  view,  this  inter- 
ference of  Christ  did  not  by  itself  save  the  lost:  it  only  removed  the 
otherwise  insuperable  bar  to  forgiveness,  and  presented  to  a  chosen  por- 
tion of  mankind  the  means  of  experiencing  a  condition  upon  the  realiza- 
tion of  which,  in  each  individual  case,  the  certainty  of  salvation  depends. 
That  condition  is  a  mysterious  conversion,  stirring  the  depths  of  the  soul 
through  an  inspired  faith  in  personal  election  by  the  unchanging  decree 
of  God.  The  difference,  then,  in  a  word,  between  the  two  methods  of 
salvation  thus  far  explained,  is  this: — ^While  both  assume  that  mankind 
are  doomed  to  death  and  hell  in  consequence  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  the 
one  asserts  that  the  interference  of  Christ  of  itself  saved  all  souls,  the 
other  asserts  that  that  interference  cannot  save  any  soul  except  those 
whom  God,  of  his  sovereign  pleasure,  had  from  eternity  arbitrarily 
elected.*  This  scheme  grew  directly  out  of  the  dogma  of  fatalism,  which 
sinks  human  freedom  in  Divine  predestination.  God  having  solely  of 
his  own  will  foreordained  that  a  certain  number  of  mankind  should  be 
saved,  Christ  died  in  order  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their  sins  and  render 
it  possible  for  them  to  be  forgiven  and  taken  into  heaven  without  vio- 
lating the  awful  bond  of  justice.  The  benefits  of  the  atonement,  there- 
fore, are  limited  to  the  elect.  Nor  is  this  to  be  regarded  as  an  act  of 
severity ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  an  act  of  unspeakable  benevolence.  For 
by  the  sin  of  Adam  the  whole  race  of  men,  without  exception,  were 
hateful  to  God,  and  justly  sentenced  to  eternal  damnation.  When,  con- 
sequently, he  devised  a  plan  of  redemption  by  which  he  could  himself 
bear  the  guilt,  and  suffer  the  agony,  and  pay  the  debt  of  a  few,  and  thus 
ransom  them  from  their  doom,  the  reprobates  who  were  left  had  no  right 
to  complain,  but  the  chosen  were  a  monument  of  disinterested  love,^ 
because  all  alike  deserved  the  endless  tortures  of  hell.  According  to 
this  conception,  all  men  being  by  their  ancestral  net  and  inherited  nature 
Irretrievably  lost,  God's  arbitrary  pleasure  was  the  cause,  Christ's  volun- 
tary death  was  the  means,  by  which  a  certain  number  were  to  be  saved. 
What  individuals  should  compose  this  portion  of  the  race,  was  de- 
termined from  eternity  beyond  all  contingencies.  The  effect  of  faith 
and  conversion,  and  of  the  new  birth,  is  not  to  save  the  soul,  but  simply  to 
convince  the  soul  that  it  is  saved.  That  is  to  say,  a  regenerating  belief 
and  love  is  not  the  efficient  oause^  it  ir*  merely  the  revealed  assurance^  of 
salvation,  proving  to  the  soul  that  feels  it,  by  the  testimony  of  the  Holy 

•  Oonftnloo  of  lalth  of  Wwtinliiiter  IMtIim*,  oh.  Uk  MOt.  8. 
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Spirit,  that  it  is  of  the  chosen  number.  The  preaching  of  the  gospel  is  to 
be  extended  everywhere,  not  for  the  purpose  of  saving  those  who  would 
otherwise  be  lost,  but  beoause  its  presentation  will  awaken  in  the  elect, 
and  in  them  alone,  that  responsive  experience  which  will  reveal  their  elec- 
tion to  them,  and  make  them  sure  of  it,  already  foretasting  it;  though  it  is 
thought  that  no  one  can  be  saved  who  is  ignorant  of  the  gospel:  it  is 
mysteriously  ordered  that  the  terms  of  the  covenant  ^hall  be  preached  to  all 
the  ^ect  There  are  correlated  complexities,  miracles,  absurdities,  in- 
wrought with  the  whole  theory,  inseparable  from  'it.  The  violence  it 
does  to  nature,  to  thought,  to  love,  to  morab,  its  arbitrariness,  its  me- 
chanical form,  the  wrenching  exegesis  by  which  alone  it  can  be  forced 
from  the  Bible,*  its  glaring  partiality  and  eternal  cruelty,  are  its  sufii- 
dent  refutation  and  condemnation.  If  the  death  of  Christ  has  such 
wondrous  saving  efficacy,  and  nothing  else  has,  what  keeps  him  from 
dying  again  to  convince  the  unbelieving  and  to  save  the  lost?  What 
man  is  there  who,  if  he  knew  that,  after  thirty  years  of  suffering  termi* 
nated  by  a  fearful  death,  he  should  rise  again  into  boundless  bliss  and 
glory  while  rapt  infinitude  rung  with  the  paaans  of  an  applauding  uni- 
verse, and  that  by  means  of  his  humiliation  he  could  redeem  countless 
millions  from  eternal  torture,  would  not  with  a  joyous  spring  undertake 
the  task?  And  is  a  common  man  better  than  Christ? 
'  llie  third  general  plan  of  Christian  salvation  which  we  are  to  consider 
differs  from  the  foregoing  one  in  several  essential  particulars.  It  affirms 
the  free  will  of  man  in  opposition  to  a  fatal  predestination.  It  declares 
that  the  atonement  b  sufficient  to  redeem  not  only  a  portion  of  our  race, 
but  all  who  will  put  themselves  in  right  spiritual  relations  with  it.  In  a 
word,  while  it  admits  that  some  will  actually  be  lost  forever,  it  asserts 
that  no  one  is  doomed  to  be  lost,  but  that  the  offer  of  pardon  is  made  to 
every  soul,  and  that  every  one  has  power  to  accept  or  r^'ect  it.  The 
sacrifice  of  the  incarnate  Deity  vindicated  the  mi^esty  of  the  law, 
appeased  the  wrath  of  God,  and  purchased  his  saving  favor  towards  all 
who,  by  a  sound  and  earnest  faith,  seize  the  proffered  justification,  throw 
off  all  reliance  on  their  own  works,  and  present  themselves  before  the 
throne  of  mercy  clothed  in  the  righteousness  and  sprinkled  with  the 
blood  of  Christ.  Here  the  appropriation  of  the  merits  of  Christ,  thiou^ 
an  orthodox  and  vivifying  faith,  is  the  real  cause  as  well  as  the  experi- 
mental assurance  of  salvation.  This  is  free  to  all.  As  the  braaen  ser- 
pent was  hoisted  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  scorpion-bitten  Israelites 
invited  to  look  on  it  and  be  healed,  so  the  crucified  God  is  lifted  up,  and 
all  men,  everywhere,  are  urged  to  kneel  before  him,  accept  his  atonemenl» 
and  thus  enable  his  righteousness  to  be  imputed  to  them,  aad  their  souls 
to  be  saved.  The  vital  condition  of  salvation,  reduced  to  the  simplest 
terms,  is  an  appropriating  faith  in  the  vicarious  atonement.    Thus  with 
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one  word  and  a  single  breath  whole  naUoru  and  races  are  wbijQPed  into 
hell.  All  that  the  good-hearted  Luther  ootdd  venture  to  say  of  Cicero, 
whom  he  deeply  admired  and  loved,  was  the  kind  peculation,  "  I  hope 
Qod  will  be  merciful  to  him  I"  To  those  who  appreciate  it,  and  look 
upon  all  things  in  its  light,  this  thought  that  there  can  be  no  salvation 
except  by  belief  in  the  expiatory  death  of  Christ,  hopelessly  dooming  all 
the  heathen,'  and  all  infimt  children,  unless  baptized  in  a  proxy  faith,* 
builds  an  altar  of  blood  among  the  stars  axid  turns  the  universe  into  a 
reeking  shambles.  All  other  crimes,  though  stained  through  with  mid- 
night dyes  and  heaped  up  to  the  brim  of  outrageous  guilt,  may  be  freely 
forgiven  to  him  who  comes  heartily  to  credit  the  vicarious  death  of  the 
Savior;  but  he  who  does  not  trust  in  that,  though  virtuous  as  man  can 
be,  must  depart  into  the  unappeasable  fires.  "Why  this  unintelligible 
crime  of  not  seeing  the  atonement  happens  to  be  the  only  sin  for  which 
there  is  no  atonement,  it  is  impossible  to  say.''  Though  this  view  of  the 
method,  extent,  and  conditions  of  redemption  is  less  revolting  and  in- 
credible than  the  other,  still,  it  does  not  seem  to  us  that  any  person 
whose  mental  and  moral  nature  is  unprejudiced,  healthy,  and  en- 
lightened, and  who  will  patiently  study  the  subject,  can  possibly  accept 
either  of  them.  The  leading  assumed  doctrines  common  to  them,  out 
of  which  they  severally  spring,  and  on  which  they  both  rest,  are  not  only 
unsupported  by  adequate  proofs,  but  really  have  no  evidence  at  all,  and 
are  absurd  in  themselves,  confounding  the  broadest  distinctions  in 
morals,  and  subverting  the  best-established  principles  of  natural  religion.'* 
The  fourth  scheme  of  Christian  salvation  is  that  which  predicates  the 
power  of  insuring  souls  from  hell  solely  of  the  Church.  This  is  the 
sacramental  theory.  It  is  assumed  that,  in  the  state  of  nature  subsequent 
to  the  transgression  and  fall  of  Adam,  all  men  are  alienated  from  Gkxl, 
and  by  the  universal  original  sin  imiversally  exposed  to  damnation, — 
indeed,  the  helpless  victims  of  eternal  misery.  In  the  fulness  of  time, 
Christ  appeared,  and  offered  himself  to  suffer  in  their  stead  to  secure 
their  deliverance.  His  death  cancelled  the  whole  sum  of  orighud  sin,  and 
enfy  ihatj  thus  taking  away  the  absolute  impossibility  of  salvation,  and 
leaving  every  man  in  the  world  free  to  stand  or  fall,  incur  hell  or  win 
heaven,  by  his  personal  merits.  From  that  time  any  person  who  lived  a 
perfectly  holy  life— which  no  man  coiild  find  practically  possible — thereby 
secured  eternal  blessedness;  but  the  moment  he  fell  into  a  single  sin, 
however  trivial,  he  sealed  his  condemnation:  Christ's  sacrifice,  as  was 
just  said,  merely  removed  the  transmitted  burden  of  original  sin  from 
all  mankind,  but  made  no  provision  for  their  personal  sins,  so  that 
practically,  all  men  being  voluntary  as  well  as  hereditary  sinners,  their 
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oondition  wm  as  bad  as  before:  they  were  surely  lost.  To  meet  this 
state  of  the  case,  the  Church,  whose  priests,  it  is  claimed,  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Christ,  and  whose  head  is  the  vicegerent  of  God  on  eartii» 
was  empowered  by  the  celebration  of  the  nuua  to  re-enact,  as  often  as  it 
pleased,  the  tragedy  of  the  crucifixion.  In  this  service  Christ  is  supposed 
literally  to  be  put  to  death  afresh,  and  the  merit  of  his  substitatioiial 
sufferings  is  supposed  to  be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  Churoh.^^ 
As  Sir  Henry  Wotton  says, — 

**0iM  rosy  drop  from  Jem'  hetrt 
Wm  worlds  of  seM  to  quench  Qod't  lie.** 

In  one  of  the  Decretals  of  Clement  VI.,  called  "  Extravagants,"  it  is 
as^rted  that  "one  drop  of  Christ's  blood  [una  guOula  sangidnis]  being  suffi- 
cient to  redeem  the  whole  human  race,  the  remaining  quantity  which 
was  shed  in  the  garden  and  on  the  cross  was  left  as  a  legacy  to  the 
Church,  to  be  a  treasure  whence  indulgences  were  to  be  drawn  and 
administered  by  the  Roman  pontiffs.''  Furthermore,  saints  and  martyrs, 
by  their  constant  self-denial,  voluntary  sufferings,  penances,  and  prayers, 
like  Christ,  do  more  good  works  than  are  necessary  for  their  own  salva- 
tion ;  and  the  balance  of  merit — ^the  works  of  supererogation — ^is  likewise 
accredited  to  the  Church.  In  this  way  a  great  reserved  fund  of  merits 
is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  priests.  At  their  pleasure  they  can  draw 
upon  this  vicarious  treasure  and  substitute  it  in  place  of  the  deserved 
penalties  of  the  guilty,  and  thus  absolve  them  and  effect  the  salvation 
of  their  souls.  All  this  dread  machinery  is  in  the  sole  power  of  the 
Church.  Outside  of  her  pale,  heretics,  heathen,  all  alike,  are  unalterably 
doomed  to  hell.  But  whoso  will  acknowledge  her  authority,  confess  his 
sins,  receive  the  sacrament  of  baptism,  partake  of  the  eucharist,  obey 
the  priests,  shall  be  infallibly  saved.  The  Church  declares  that  thof^ 
who-  neglect  to  submit  to  her  power  and  observe  her  rites  are  lost,  by 
excommunicating  such  every  year  just  before  Easter,  thereby  tjrpifying 
that  they  shall  have  no  part  in  the  resurrection  and  ascension.  The 
scheme  of  salvation  just  exhibited  we  reject  as  alike  unwarranted  by  the 
Scriptures,  absurd  to  reason,  absurd  to  conscience,  fraught  with  evil  prac- 
tices, and  traceable  in  history  through  the  gradual  and  corrupt  growths 
of  the  dogmatic  policy  of  a  selfish  priesthood.  There  is  not  one  text  in  the 
Bible  which  affords  real  argument,  credit,  or  countenance  to  the  haughty 
pretensions  of  a  Church  to  retain  or  absolve  guilt,  to  have  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  the  tangible  keys  of  heaven  and  hell.  It  is  incredible  to  a  tree  and 
intelligent  mind  that  the  opposing  fates  forever  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
men  should  torn  on  a  mere  accident  of  time  and  place,  or  at  best  on  the 
moral  contingence  of  their  acknowledging  or  denying  thedoubtfVil  authority 
of  a  tyrannical  hierarchy, — a  mere  matter  of  form  and  profession,  inde- 
pendent of  their  lives  and  characters,  and  of  no  spiritual  worth  at  all.   One 
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IB  here  reminded  of  a  passage  in  Plutarch's  Essay  *'  How  a  Young  Man 
ought  to  hear  Poems.''  The  lines  in  Sophocles  which  declare  that  the 
initiates  in  the  Mysteries  shall  be  happy  in  the  future  life,  but  that  all  others 
shall  be  wretched,  having  been  read  to  Diogenes,  he  exclaimed,  "What! 
Shall  the  condition  of  Panteecion,  the  notorious  robber,  be  better  after 
death  than  that  of  Epaminondas,  merely  because  he  was  initiated  in  the 
Mysteries?"  It  is  also  a  shocking  violence  to  common  sense,  and  to  all 
proper  appreciation  of  spiritual  realities,  to  imagine  the  gross  mechanical 
transference  of  blame  and  merit  mutually  between  the  bad  and  the  good, 
—as  if  moral  qualities  were  not  personal,  but  might  be  shifted  about  at 
will  by  pecuniary  considerations,  as  the  accounts  in  the  debt  and  credit 
columns  of  a  ledger.  The  theoretic  falsities  of  such  a  scheme  are  as 
numerous  and  evident  as  its  practical  abuses  have  been  enormous  and 
notorious.  How  ridiculous  this  ritual /cfoA  to  snatch  souls  from  perdition 
appears  as  stated  by  Julian  against  Augustine  I  "God  and  the  devil, 
then,  have  entered  into  a  covenant,  that  what  is  born  the  devil  shall 
have,  and  what  is  baptized  God  shall  haveT'^'  We  hesitate  not  to  stake 
the  argument  on  one  question.  If  there  be  no  salvation  save  by  believ- 
ing and  accepting  the  sacraments  with  the  authority  of  the  Bomanist 
or  the  Episcopalian  Church,  then  less  than  one  in  a  hundred  thou- 
sand of  the  world's  population  thus  far  can  be  saved.  Death  steadily 
showers  into  hell,  age  after  age,  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  souls 
of  all  mankind, — a  rain-storm  of  agonized  drops  of  immortality  to  feed 
and  freshen  the  quenchless  fires  of  damnation.  Who  can  believe  it, 
knowing  what  it  is  that  he  believes? 

We  advance  next  to  a  system  of  Christian  salvation  as  remarkable  for 
its  simplicity,  boldness,  and  instinctive  benevolence  as  those  we  have 
previously  examined  are  for  complexity,  unnaturalness,  and  severity. 
The  theory  referred  to  promises  the  natural  and  inevitable  salvation  of 
every  created  souL  It  bases  itself  on  two  positions, — ^the  denial  that 
men  are  ever  lost,  except  partially  and  temporarily,  and  the  exhibition 
of  the  irresistible  power,  perfect  wisdom,  and  infinite  goodness  of  God. 
The  advocates  of  this  doctrine  point  first  to  observation  and  experience, 
and  declare  that  no  person  is  totally  reprobate, — ^that  every  one  is  salva* 
ble;  those  most  corrupt  and  abandoned  to  wickedness,  unbelief,  and 
hardness,  have  yet  a  spark  that  may  be  kindled,  a  fount  that  may  be 
made  to  gush,  unto  the  illumination  and  purification  of  the  whole  being. 
A  stray  word,  an  unknown  influence,  a  breath  of  the  Spirit,  is  continually 
effecting  such  changes,  such  salvations.  True,  there  are  many  fettered 
by  vices,  torn  by  sins,  ploughed  l^  the  caustic  shares  of  remorse,  lost  to 
peaceful  freedom,  lost  to  spiritual  joys,  lost  to  the  sweet,  cahn  raptures 
of  religious  belief  and  love,  and,  in  that  sense,  plunged  in  damnation. 
But  this,  they  say,  is  the  only  hell  there  is.    At  the  longest,  it  can  endure 
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but  for  the  night  of  this  life:  deliverance  and  blessedness  oome  with  the 
morning  dawn  of  a  better  world.    Exact  retributions  are  aw^arded  to  aS 
iniquity  here;  so  that  at  the  termination  of  the  present  state  there  ii 
nothing  to  prevent  the  flowing  of  an  equal  bliss  impartially  orer  alL 
The  substantive  fieu^ulties  and  forces  of  the  soul  are  always  gooci  and  right  r 
only  their  action  is  perverted  to  evil.    This  perversion  will  cease  with 
the  accidents  of  the  present  state ;  and  thus  death  is  the  tmiversal  savior .** 
Qod's  desires  and  intentions  for  his  creatures,  again  they  argne,  mnst  he 
purely  gracious  and  blessed ;  for  Nature,  the  Bible,  and  the  Soul  bleod 
their  ultimate  teachings  in  one  affirmation  that  he  is  Love.   Being  oxnnipo* 
tent  and  of  perfect  wisdom,  nothing  can  withstand  his  decrees  or  thwart 
his  plans.    His  purpose,  of  course,  must  be  fulfilled.    There   is  everj 
thing  to  prove,  and  nothing,  rightly  understood,  to  disprove,  that  that 
purpose  is  the  eternal  blessedness  of  all  his  intelligent  offspring  after 
death.    Therefore,  they  think  they  are  justified  in  concluding,  the  Jaw* 
of  nature,  God's  regular  habits  and  course  of  government,  the  normal 
arrangement  and  process  of  things,  will  of  themselves  work  oat  the  in- 
evitable  salvation  of  all  mankind.    After  the  uproar  and  darkness,  the 
peril  and  fear,  of  a  tempestuous  night,  the  all-embracing  smile  of  daylight 
gradually  spreads  over  the  world,  and  the  turmoil  silently  saheides,  and 
the  scene  sleeps.    So  after  the  sins  and  miseries,  the  condemnation  and 
hell,  of  this  state  of  existence,  shall  succeed  the  redemption,  the  holi- 
ness and  happy  peace,  of  heaven,  into  which  all  pass  by  the  order  of 
nature,  the  original  and  undisturbed  arrangement  of  the  creative  Father. 
Such  seems  to  be  the  view  of  those  Universalists  who  rest  their  helief  on 
the  light  of  nature  and  reason.    It  is  the  doctrine  of  those  B^hards  who 
taught  that  *'  there  is  neither  hell  nor  purgatory ;  that  no  one  is  damned. 
neither  Jew  nor  Saracen,  because  on  the  death  of  the  body  the  sod 
returns  to  God.""    But  the  proper  doctrine  of  the  Universalist  denomi- 
nation is  founded  directly  on  Scripture,  and  seems  to  be — although  it  » 
in  a  vague,  inchoate  condition,  varying  in  different  authors — ^that  Christ, 
in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  and  in  expression  of  his  love,  secure^ 
eternal  life  for  all  men  in  the  most  literal  manner,  by  causing  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  from  their  otherwise  endless  sleep  in  the  grave." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  by  this  view  salvation  is  an  unlimited  necessity, 
not  a  contingency, — a  boon  thrown  to  all,  and  which  no  one  has  power 

t0T^(eet: — 

*«Tlia  to»A  io  beftTM  to  Inwder  tbu  tbe  waa^ 
And  deeper  than  the  kingdonfl  of  the  dead; 
And  np  its  ample  patlu  the  nationi  tread 
With  aU  thdr  tMumeiv  ft»l'd.'> 

This  theory  contcdns  elements,  it  seems  to  us,  both  of  truth  and  &be- 


u  UnlTerMdlat  Qnattariy  Htrtow,  vol.  z.  art.  zri.:  Character  and  lit  PMUeataa. 
M  BagoBbadi,  DoguengeKblchte,  MCt  900^  note  14. 

u  Balleo,  Bzaminatfcm  of  the  Doctrine  of  Fntnre  Paniahment,  pp.  162-lST.    WflliaaMaa,  Esfo* 
tlon  of  UniTerMllam,  Benson  VI. :  Katore  of  Salvation.    Cobb,  Cumpciid.  of  DlriBity,  ck.  Is.  aect  3L 
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lakes,  announoes  some  fundamental  realities, 
~   :  rates,  some  essential  facts  in  the  ca^.    There 

_  itoful  and  beautiful  that  we  cannot  wonder  at 

c  tender  instincts  of  the  heart  are  stronger  than 

:•'  conscience,  where  the  kindly  sentiments  usurp 
"^  _  ileal  reason  and  sit  in  judgment  upon  evidence 

a  dogmatic  creed.    We  cannot  accept  it  afi  a  whole, 
...^^  •  unqualified  conclusion,  not  only  because  there  is 

it,  but  because  there  are  nuiny  potent  presumptions 
-uilt  upon  the  facts  of  our  consciousness  and  present 
> lately  constructed  in  defiance  of  them  by  an  arbitrary 
11  and  inference ;  for  since  God's  perfections  are  as  abso- 
r  can  be,  and  he  now  permits  sin  and  misery,  there  is 
■^  they  will  be  permitted  for  a  season  hereafter.     If  they 

,  tliey  may  be  necessary  hereafter.    A  forcing  of  salva- 
.i^urdless  of  what  they  do  or  what  they  leave  undone, 
>  I  what  we  have  always  considered  the  chief  final  cause 
.y,  the  self-determined  resistance  of  Evil  and  choice  of 
:ormation  of  virtuous  character.     The  plan  of  a  necessary 
.naie  redemption  likewise  breaks  the  evident  continuity 
^  the  lineal  causative  power  of  experience,  whereby  each 
ially  produces  and  moulds  the  next,  destroys  the  proba- 
10  of  our  lot,  and  palsies  the  strength  of  moral  motive.     It 
ro  the  height  of  injustice,  awarding  to  all  men  the  same  con- 
>  »i  st^lcssly  swallowing  up  their  infinite  differences,  making  sin 
.  >loth  and  toil,  exactly  alike  in  the  end.     Whoso  earnestly 
lio  theory,  and  meditates  much  upon  it,  and  reasons  closely, 
kily  to  become  an  Antinomian.     It  overlooks  the  loud,  omni- 
.:nts  which  tell  us  that  the  present  state  is  incomplete  and  de- 
the  part  of  a  great  whole,  the  visible  segment  of  a  circle  whose 
lent  overarches  the  invisible  world  to  come,  where  future  corre- 
iicvB  and  fulnesses  will  satisfy  and  complete  present  claims  and 
K-ies.     We  reject  this  scheme,  as  to  its  distinctive  feature,  for 
"^o  reasons  which  lead  us  to  accept  that  final  view  to  which  we 
urn. 
14   theory  of  Christian  redemption  which  seems  to  us  correct,  repre- 
•  the  good  and  evil  forces  of  pei*sonal  character,  harmonious  or  dis- 
tant with  the  mind  of  God,  as  the  conditions  of  salvation  or  of  repro- 
<>n.    Swedenborg,  who  teaches  that  man  in  the  future  state  is  the 
i  of  his  own  deeds  in  the  present  state,  says  he  once  saw  Melancthon 
liell,  writing,"  Faith  alone  saves,*'  the  words  fading  out  as  fast  as  written,  . 
-ruuse  expressive  of  a  falsehood  I     It  is  not  belief,  but  love,  that  domi- 
>  latcs  the  soul, — ^not  a  mental  act,  but  a  spiritual  substance.   According  as 
;tio  realities  of  the  soul  are  what  they  should  be,  just  and  pure,  or  what 
ihey  should  not  be,  perverted  and  corrupt,  and  according  as  the  realities 
(if  the  soul  are  in  right  relations  with  truth,  beauty,  goodness,  or  in 
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Titiated  relations  with  them,  so,  and  to  that  extent,  is  the  emil  saved  of 
lost.    This  is  not  a  matter  of  arbitrary  determination  on  one  hand,  sod 
of  helpless  submission  on  the  other :  it  is  a  matter  of  Divine  permissioB 
on  one  hand,  and  of  free,  though  sometimes  unintelligent  and  mistaken, 
choice  on  the  other.    The  only  perdition  is  to  be  out  of  tone  with  the 
right  constitution  and  exercise  of  things  and  rules.    Thai,  of  its^,  makes 
a  man  the  victim  of  guilt  and  wretchedness.    The  only  salvation  is  the 
restoration  of  the  balance  and  normal  efficiency  of  the  faculties,  t}» 
restoration  of  their  harmony  with  the  moral  law,  the  reeommenoeBMBt 
of  their  action  in  unison  with  the  will  of  God.    When  a  soul,  tfaroo^ 
its  exposure  and  freedom,  becomes  and  experiences  what  God  did  ocs 
intend  and  is  not  pleased  with,  what  his  creative  and  execative  arrBB^ 
ments  are  not  purposely  ordered  for,  it  is,  for  the  time,  and  so  far  forth, 
lost.    It  is  saved,  when  knowledge  of  truth  illuminates  tiie  mind,  lore 
of  goodness  warms  the  heart,  energy,  purity,  and  aspiration  fill  aD<f 
animate  the  whole  being.    Then,  having  realized  in  its  experience  tb*- 
purposes  of  Christ's  mission,  the  original  aims  of  its  existence,  it  r^cUw 
in  the  favor  of  God.     In  the  harmonious  fruition  of  its  internal  eflBdea- 
cies  and  external  relations,  all  things  work  together  for  good  unto  it. 
and  it  basks  in  the  beams  of  the  sun  of  immortality.     Perdition  and 
hell  are  the  condemnation  and  misery  instantaneously  deposited  in 
experience  whenever  and  wherever  a  perverted  and  corrupt  soul  iimekts 
its  relations  voith  (he  universe.    The  meeting  of  its  consciousness  with  the 
alienated  mournful  faces  of  things,  with  the  hostile  retributive  forces 
of  things,  produces  unrest  and  suffering  with  the  same  natural  necessity 
that  the  meeting  of  certain  chemical  substances  deposits  poison  Mnd 
bitterness.     Perdition  being  the  degradation  and  wretchedness  of  ibe 
soul  through  ingrained  falsehood,  vice,  impurity,  and  hardness,  salvation 
is  the  casting  out  of  these  evils,  and  the  replacing  them  with  truth,  right- 
eousness, a  holy  and  sensitive  life.    To  ransom  from  hell  and  translate  to 
heaven  is  not,  then,  so  much  to  deliver  from  a  local  dungeon  of  gnawing 
fires  and  worms,  and  bear  to  a  local  paradise  of  luxuries,  as  it  is  to  heal 
diseases  and  restore  health.     Hell  is  a  wrong,  diseased  condition  of  the 
soul,  its  indwelling  wretchedness  and  retribution,  wherever  it  may  be, 
as  when  the  light  of  day  tortures  a  sick  eye.    Heaven  is  a  right,  heslthy 
condition  of  the  soul,  its  indwelling  integrity  and  concord,  in  whaterer 
realms  it  may  reside,  as  when  the  sunshine  bathes  the  healthy  orb  of 
vision  with  delight.    Salvation  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  hs^ 
monious  blessedness  of  the  soul  by  the  fruition  of  all  its  right  powsn 
and  relations.    Bemove  a  man  who  is  writhing  in  the  agonies  of  some 
physical  disease,  from  his  desolate  hut  on  the  bleak  mountain-side  to  t 
gorgeous  palace  in  a  delicious  tropical  clime.    He  is  just  as  badly  off  u 
before.    He  is  still,  so  to  speak,  in  hell,  wherever  he  may  be  in  locstioD. 
Cure  his  sickness,  and  then  he  is,  so  to  speak,  saved,  in  heaven.    It  b  so 
with  the  soul.    The  conditions  of  salvation  and  reprobation  are  not  arbi- 
trary,  mechanical,  fickle,  but  are  the  interior  and  unalterable  laws  </ 
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the  soul  and  of  the  umverse,  "  Every  devil/'  Sir  Thomas  Browne  says, 
''  holds  enough  of  torture  in  his  own  ubi^  and  needs  not  the  torture  of 
circumference  to  a£Eliot  him."  If  there  are,  as  there  may  be,  two  entirely 
separate  regions  in  space,  whose  respective  boundaries  enclose  hell  and 
heaven,  banishment  into  the  one,  or  admission  into  the  other,  evidently 
is  not  what  constitutes  the  essence  of  perdition  or  of  salvation,  is  not 
the  all-important  consideration ;  but  the  characteristic  condition  of  the 
soul,  which  produces  its  experience  and  decides  its  destination, — thai  is  the 
essential  thing.  The  mild  fanning  of  a  aephyr  in  a  summer  evening  is 
intolerable  to  a  person  in  the  convulsions  of  the  ague,  but  most  welcome 
and  delightful  to  others.  So  to  a  wicked  soul  all  objects,  operations,  and 
influences  of  the  moral  creation  become  hostile  and  retributive,  making 
a  beU  of  the  whole  universe.  Purify  the  soul,  restore  it  to  a  correct 
oondition,  and  every  thing  is  transfigured:  the  universal  hell  becomes 
universal  heaven. 

We  may  gather  up  in  a  few  propositions  the  leading  principles  of  this 
theory  of  salvation.  First,  Perdition  is  not  an  experience  to  which  souls 
are  helplessly  bom,  not  a  sentence  inflicted  on  them  by  an  arbitrary 
decree,  but  is  a  result  wrought  out  by  free  agency,  in  conformity  to  the 
unalterable  laws  of  the  spiritual  world.  Secondly,  heaven  and  hell  are 
not  essentially  particular  localities  into  which  spirits  are  thrust,  nor  states 
of  consciousness  produced  by  outward  circumstances,  but  are  an  outward 
reflection  from,  and  a  reciprocal  action  upon,  internal  character.  Thirdly, 
condemnation,  or  justification,  is  not  absolute  and  complete,  equalizing 
all  on  each  side  of  a  given  line,  but  is  a  thing  of  degrees,  not  exactly  the 
same  in  any  two  individuals,  or  in  the  same  person  at  all  times.  Fourthly, 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  probation  closes  with  the  closing  of 
the  present  life;  but  every  relevant  consideration  leads  us  to  conclude 
that  the  same  great  constitution  of  laws  pervades  all  worlds  and  reigns 
throughout  eternity,  so  that  the  fate  of  souls  is  not  unchangeably  fixed 
at  death.  No  analogy  indicates  that  after  death  all  will  be  thoroughly 
different  from  what  it  is  before  death.  Rather  do  all  analogies  argue 
that  the  hell  and  heaven  of  the  future  will  be  the  aggravation,  or  mitiga- 
tion, or  continuation,  of  the  perdition  and  salvation  of  the  present.  It  is 
altogether  a  sentence  of  exact  right  according  to  character,  a  matter  of 
personal  achievement  depending  upon  freedom,  an  experience  of  inward 
elements  and  states,  a  thing  of  degrees,  anda  subject  of  con  tinned  probation. 

The  condition  of  the  heathen  nations  in  reference  to  salvation  is  satis- 
factory only  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  theory.  If  a  person  is  what  God 
wishes,  as  shown  by  his  revealed  will  in  the  model  of  Christ,  pure,  loving, 
devout,  wise,  and  earnest,  he  is  saved,  whether  he  ever  heard  of  Christ  or 
not.  Are  Plato  and  Aristides,  Cato  and  Antoninus,  to  be  damned,  while 
Pope  Alexander  VI.  and  King  Philip  II.  are  saved,  because  those  glorious 
characters  merely  lived  at  the  then  height  of  attainable  excellence,  but 
these  fanatic  scoundrels  made  a  technical  profession  of  Christianity? 
The  "  Athanasian"  creed  asserts  that  whoever  doth  not  fully  believe  its 
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dogmas  '*  shall  without  doubt  perish  eyerlastingly."  And  the  eighteenth 
article  in  the  creed  of  the  Church  of  England  declares  "tbem  accursed 
who  presume  to  say  that  any  man  can  be  saved  by  diligently  framing  his  life 
according  to  the  law  or  sect  which  he  professeth,  and  the  light  of  nature.*'* 

Another  particular  in  which  the  present  view  of  salvation  is  eats- 
factory,  in  opposition  to  the  other  theories,  is  in  leaving  the  peison*! 
nature  of  sin  clear,  the  realm  of  personal  responsibility  unooi&li]5«d. 
Why  should  a  system  of  thought  be  set  up  and  adhered  to  in  i^igioa 
that  would  be  instantly  and  universally  scouted  at  if  applied  to  anj 
other  subject ?"^  "No  one  dreams  that  the  sin  of  an  unezercnsed  in- 
tellect, of  gross  ignorance,  can  be  pardoned  only  through  faitli  in  t2i« 
sacrifice  of  some  incarnation  of  the  Perfect  Reason.  Ko  one  expect* 
to  be  told  that  the  violation  of  the  bodily  laws  can  be  forgiven  by  the 
Infinite  Creator  only  on  the  ground  that  some  perfect  physician  honon 
them  by  obedience  and  death.  It  is  by  opening  the  mind  to  God's  pub- 
lished truth,  and  by  conformity  to  the  discovered  philosophical  order,  or 
the  reception  of  the  adopted  remedy,  that  the  mind  and  the  frame  expo- 
Hence  new  life.  And  our  souls  are  redeemed,  not  by  any  expiation  on 
account  of  which  penalties  are  liRed,  but  by  reception  of  spiritual  troth 
and  consecration  of  will,  which  push  away  penalties  by  wholesome  life."* 

The  awful  inviolability  of  justice  is  shown  by  the  eternal  covuse  of 
God's  laws  bringing  the  exactly  deserved  penalty  upon  every  aool  that 
sinneth.  Whoever  breaks  a  Divine  decree  puts  aO  sacred  tbinp  in 
antagonism  to  him,  and  the  precise  punishment  of  his  offences  not  the 
worth  of  worlds  nor  the  blood  of  angels  can  avert.  The  boondlesB  m€rc7 
of  God,  his  atoning  love,  is  shown  by  the  absence  of  all  vindictireiieBs 
from  his  judgments,  their  restorative  aim  and  tendency.  Whenever  the 
sinner  repents,  reforms,  puts  himself  in  a  right  attitude,  God  is  waitiiig 
to  pardon  and  bless  him,  the  sun  shines  and  the  happy  heart  is  glad  » 
at  first,  the  cloudy  screen  of  sin  and  fear  and  retributive  alienation  being 
removed.  This  view,  when  appreciated,  afibrds  as  impressive  a  sanction 
to  law,  and  as  afiecting  an  exhibition  of  love,  as  are  theoretically  ascribed 
to  the  doctrine  of  vicarious  expiation.  The  infinite  sanctity  of  justicf 
and  the  fathomless  love  of  God  are  certainly  much  more  plainly  and 
satisfactorily  shown  by  the  righteous  nature  and  beneficent  opcrtOhm  of 
the  law,  than  by  its  terrible  severity  and  arbitrary  subversion.  According 
to  the  present  view,  the  relation  of  Christ  to  human  redemption  is  v 
simple  and  rational  as  it  is  divinely  appointed  and  perfectly  fnlfiUed. 
Accredited  with  miraculous  seals,  presenting  the  most  pathetic  and  in- 


M  Bermum,  Eme9,  Knapp,  and  others,  hame  written  TolmnM  to  prore  tbe  fnAsrrtaiiBato  i 
tion  of  tlie  hmthen.  On  tbo  cootrmrj,  M  Oiler,  In  bis  "Dtas.  d«  Pagsaoram  post  BlertMs  Ceo- 
ditionV  <^Dd  Marmontel,  in  his  '*  Beliaalre,"  take  a  more  farorable  Tiew  of  tbe  fbte  of  the  ethnic 
world.  The  bent  work  on  the  svl^Ject— a  work  of  great  geniality  and  abOity—ls  Kbertetd^s  **  Xew 
Apologle  dee  Socrates." 

IT  Blarttnean,  Studies  of  Christianity,  pp.  168-176:  Bfediatoflal  BellgioB.    IbM.  pf.  iea-CH:  8to- 
What  it  is.  What  It  is  not. 
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«piring  motives,  be  reveals  the  truths  and  exemplifies  the  virtues  which, 
when  adopted,  regenerate  the  springs  of  iaith  and  character,  rectify  the 
lines  of  conduct,  and  change  men  from  sinful  and  wretched  to  saintly 
and  hlessed.  He  stirs  the  stagnant  soul,  that  man  may  replunge  into  his 
native  self,  and  rise  redeemed. 

For  the  more  distinct  comprehensipn  and  remembrance  of  the  schemes 
of  Christian  salvation  we  have  been  considering,  it  may  be  weU  to  reca- 
pitulate them. 

The  first  theory  is  this : — When,  by  the  fall  of  Adam,  all  men  were 
utterly  lost  and  doomed  to  hell  forever,  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ 
cancelled  sin,  and  unconditionally  purchased  and  saved  all.  This  was 
the  original  development  of  Universalism.  It  sprang  consistently  from 
Augustinian  grounds.  It  was  taught  by  a  party  in  the  Church  of  the 
first  centuries,  was  afterwards  repeatedly  condemned  as  a  heresy  by 
popes  and  by  councils,  and  was  revived  by  Kelly,  Murray,  and  others. 
We  are  not  aware  that  it  now  has  any  avowed  disciples. 

The  second  conception  is,  in  substance,  that  God,  foreseeing  from 
eternity  the  fall  of  Adam  and  the  consequent  damnation  of  his  posterity, 
arbitrarily  elected  a  portion  of  them  to  salvation,  leaving  the  rest  to  their 
fate;  and  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ  were  the  only  possible  means 
of  carrying  that  decree  into  effect.  This  is  the  Augustinian  and  Cal- 
vinistic  theology,  and  has  had  a  very  extensive  prevalence  among  Chris^ 
tians.  Many  church-creeds  still  embody  the  doctrine;  but  in  its  original, 
uncompromising  form  it  is  rapidly  fading  from  belief.  Even  now  few 
persons  can  be  found  to  profess  it  without  essential  modifications,  so 
qualifying  it  as  to  destroy  its  identity. 

The  third  plan  of  delivering  souls  from  the  doom  supposed  to  rest  on 
then^  attributes  to  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  Christ  a  conditional  efficacy, 
depending  upon  personal  faith.  Every  one  who  will  heartily  believe  in 
the  substitutional  death  of  Christ,  and  trust  in  his  atoning  merits,  shall 
thereby  be  saved.  This  was  the  system  of  Pelagius,  Arminius,  Luther. 
It  prevails  now  in  the  so-called  Evangelical  Qinrches  more  generally 
than  any  other  system. 

The  fourth  received  method  of  salvation,  assuming  the  same  premises 
which  the  three  foregoing  schemes  assume, — ^namely,  that  through  the 
fall  all  men  are  eternally  sentenced  to  hell, — declares  that,  by  Christ's 
vicarious  sufferings,  power  is  given  to  the  Church,  a  priestly  hierarchy, 
to  save  such  as  confess  her  authority  and  observe  her  rites.  All  others 
mast  continue  lost.*'  This  theory  early  began  to  be  constructed  and 
broached  by  the  Fathers.  It  is  held  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  by  all  the  consistent  portion  of  the  Episcopalian.  A  part  of  the 
Baptist  denomination  also^through  their  popular  preachers,  if  not  in 
their  recognised  symbols — assert  the  indispensableness  of  ritual  baptism 
to  salvation. 

»  AduBi,  HoKj  to  BiAm.    (AplMfotlwlMpdamof  intoli^ttuitthqsriBajiiotboiUmMiL) 
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The  fifth  view  of  the  problem  is  that  no  soul  is  lost  or  doomed  except 
so  fa^  as  it  is  personally,  voluntarily  depraved  and  anfiil.  And  even  to 
that  extent,  and  in  that  sense,  it  can  be  called  lost  only  in  the  present 
life.  Death  emancipates  every  soul  from  every  vestige  of  evil,  and  usb^^ 
it  at  once  into  heaven.  This  is  the  distinctive  doctrine  of  some  moderri 
Universalists.  It  is  disappearing  from  among  its  recent  earnest  adTocater. 
who,  as  a  body,  will  undoubtedly  exchange  its  arbitrary  conceptioiis  for 
more  rational  conclusions. 

The  sixth  and  final  scheme  of  Christian  salvation  teaches  that,  by  th^ 
immutable  laws  which  the  Creator  has  established  in  and  over  his  works 
and  creatures,  a  free  soul  may  choose  good  or  evil,  truth  or  falsehood, 
love  or  hate,  beneficence  or  iniquity.  Just  so  fiir  and  just  bo  long  as  it 
partakes  of  the  former  it  is  saved ;  as  it  partakes  of  the  latter  it  is  lost— 
that  is,  alienates  the  fftvor  of  God,  forfeits  so  much  of  the  benefits  of 
creation  and  of  the  blessings  of  being.  The  conditions  and  means  of 
repentance,  reformation,  regeneration,  are  always  within  its  power,  the 
future  state  being  but  the  unencumbered,  intensified,  experience  of  the 
{spiritual  elements  of  the  present,  under  the  same  Divine  oonsftituucm 
and  laws.  This  is  the  belief  of  Unitarians,  Restorationists,  snd  the 
general  body  of  believers  known  as  "  Liberal  Christians." 

Salvation  by  purchase,  by  the  redeeming  blood  of  Christ ;  salvation  bj 
election,  by  the  independent  decree  of  God,  sealed  by  the  blood  of  Christ; 
salvation  by  faith,  by  an  appropriating  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ;  salvs- 
tion  by  the  Church,  by  the  sacraments  made  efficacious  to  that  end  hy 
the  blood  of  Christ;  salvation  by  nature,  by  the  irresistible  working  of 
the  natural  order  of  things,  declared  by  the  teachings  of  Christ;  salfir 
tion  by  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  miraculously  effected  by  the  dele- 
gated power  of  Christ ;  salvation  by  character,  by  conformity  of  character 
to  the  spiritual  laws  of  the  universe,  to  the  nature  and  will  of  God,  re- 
vealed, urged,  exemplified,  by  the  lohole  miuion  of  Christ ; — these  are  the 
different  theories  proposed  for  the  acceptance  of  Christians. 

Outside  of  Christendom  we  discern,  received  and  operative  in  rarioos 
forms,  all  the  theoretic  modes  of  salvation  acknowledged  within  it,  and 
some  others  in  addition.  The  creed  and  practice  of  the  Mohaounedan^ 
afford  a  more  unflinching  embodiment  of  the  conception  of  salvation  by 
election  than  is  furnished  anywhere  else.  Islam  denotes  Fate.  All  i? 
predestinated  and  follows  on  in  inevitable  sequence.  No  modifying  in- 
fluence is  possible.  Can  a  breath  move  Mount  Kftf T  The  chosen  of 
Allah  shall  believe;  the  rejected  of  Allah  shall  deny.  Every  believerV 
bower  is  blooming  for  him  in  Paradise;  every  unbeliever's  bed  is  bomin; 
for  him  in  hell.  And  nothing  whatever  can  avail  to  change  the  penon» 
or  the  total  number  elected  for  each. 

There  is  one  theory  of  salvation  scarcely  heard  of  in  the  West,  bat 
extensively  held  in  the  East.  The  Brahmanic  and  the  Buddhist  thinker 
relies  on  obtaining  salvation  by  knowledge.  Life  in  a  continual  suc- 
oeesion  of  different  bodies  is  his  perdition.    His  salvation  is  to  be  freed 
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from  the  vortex  of  births  and  deaths,  the  fret  and  storm  of  finite  exist- 
ence. Neither  goodness  nor  piety  can  ever  release  him.  Knowledge 
alone  can  do  it:  an  unsullied  intellectual  vision  and  a  free  intellectual 
grasp  of  truth  and  love  alone  can  rescue  him  from  the  turbid  sea  of  forms 
and  struggles.  **  As  a  lump  of  salt  is  of  uniform  taste  wiihin  and  without, 
so  the  soul  is  nothing  but  intelligence."^  If  the  soul  be  an  entire  mass 
of  intelligence,  a  current  of  ideas,  its  real  salvation  depends  on  its  be- 
coming pure  and  eternal  truth  without  mixture  of  falsehood  or  of  emo- 
tional disturbance.  He  "must  free  himself  from  virtues  as  well  as  from 
sins ;  for  the  confinement  of  fetters  is  the  same  whether  the  chain  be  of 
gold  or  of  iron."'^  Accordingly,  the  Hindu,  to  secure  emancipation, 
planes  down  the  mountainous  thoughts  and  passions  of  his  soul  to  a 
desert  level  of  indifferent  insight.  And  when,  in  direct  personal  know- 
ledge, free  from  joy  and  sorrow,  free  from  good  and  ill,  he  gazes  into 
the  limitless  abyss  of  Divine  truth,  then  he  is  sure  of  the  bosom  of 
Brahm,  the  door  of  Nirw&na.  Then  the  wheel  of  the  Brahmanic  Ixion 
ceases  revolving,  and  the  Buddhist  Ahasuerus  flingB  away  his  staff;  for 
salvation  is  attained. 

The  conception  of  salvation  by  ritual  works  based  on  faith — either  faith 
in  Deity  or  in  some  redemptive  agency — ^is  exhibited  all  over  the  world. 
Hani,  a  Hindu  devotee,  dwelt  in  a  thicket,  and  repeated  the  name  of 
Krishna  a  hundred  thousand  times  each  day,"  and  thus  saved  his  soul. 
The  saintly  Muni  Shukadev  said,  as  is  written  in  the  most  popular  re- 
ligious authority  of  India,  "Who  even  ignorantly  sing  the  praises  of 
Krishna  undoubtedly  obtain  final  beatitude ;  just  as,  if  one  ignorant  of 
the  properties  of  nectar  should  drink  it,  he  would  still  become  immortal. 
Whoever  worships  Hari,  with  whatever  disposition  of  mind,  obtains 
beatitude."'*  "  The  repetition  of  the  names  of  Vishnu  purifies  from  all 
sins,  even  when  invoked  by  an  evil-minded  per8on,^-'as  fire  bums  even  him 
who  approaches  it  unwillingly ."**  Nothing  is  more  common  in  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  Hindus  than  the  promise  that  "  whoever  reads  or  hears 
t^iis  narrative  with  a  devout  mind  shall  receive  final  beatitude."  Killlons 
on  millions  of  these  docile  and  abject  devotees  undoubtingly  expect 
salvation  by  such  merely  ritual  observances.  One  cries  "  Lord  I"  "  Lord !" 
Another  thumbs  a  book,  as  if  it  were  an  omnipotent  amulet.  Another 
meditates  on  some  mystic  theme,  as  if  musing  were  a  resistless  spell  of 
silent  exorcism  and  invocation.  Another  pierces  himself  with  red-hot 
irons,  as  if  voluntary  pain  endured  now  could  accumulate  merit  for  htm 
and  buy  off  future  inflictions. 

It  is  surprising  to  what  an  extent  men's  efforts  for  salvation  seem 
imderlaid  by  conceptions  of  propitiation,  the  placation  of  a  hatred,  the 
awakening  of  a  love,  in  the  objects  of  their  worship.  In  all  these  cases 
salvation  is  sought  indirectly  through  works,  though  not  particularly 

»0dMirooke,£aw7%?ol.Lp.869.  >i  Ibid.  p.  363. 

»  AeimOc  ReMarches,  toI.  xyi.  p.  115.  >  Eastwick,  Prem  8&gar,  p.  66. 

M  VbliDu  Purana,  p.  210,  note  18. 
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good  ivorks.  The  savage  makes  an  offering,  mutters  a  prayer,  or  fiercely 
wounds  his  body,  before  the  hideous  idol  of  his  choice.  The  fakir,  swung 
upon  sharp  hooks,  revolves  slowly  round  a  fire.  The  monk  wears  a  hair 
shirt,  and  flagellates  himself  imtil  blood  trickles  across  the  floor  of  his  cell. 
The  Portuguese  sailor  in  a  storm  takes  a  leaden  saint  from  his  bosom  and 
kneels  before  it  for  safety.  The  offending  Bushman  crawls  in  the  dnst 
and  shudders  as  he  seeks  to  avert  the  fury  of  the  fetich  which  he  has 
carved  and  set  in  a  tree.  The  wounded  brigand  in  the  Apenxunes,  with 
unnumbered  robberies  and  murders  on  his  soul,  finds  perfect  ease  to  his 
conscience  as  his  glazing  eye  falls  on  a  carefully-treasured  picture  of  the 
Virgin,  and  he  expires  in  a  triumph  of  faith,  saying,  ''Sweet  Mother  of 
God,  intercede  for  me."  The  Calvinistic  convert,  about  to  be  executed 
for  his  fearful  crimes,  kneels  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  and  exclaims,  as 
in  a  recent  well-known  instance,  "  I  hold  the  blood  of  Christ  between 
my  soul  and  the  flaming  £ace  of  God,  and  die  happy,  assured  that  I  am 
going  to  heaven." 

It  is  all  a  terrible  delusion,  arising  firom  perverted  sentiment  and 
degraded  thought.  Of  the  five  theoretical  modes  of  salvation  taught  in 
the  world, — Election,  Faith,  Works,  Knowledge,  Harmony,— one  alone  is 
real  and  divine,  although  it  contains  principles  taken  from  all  the  rest 
and  blended  with  its  own.  There  is  no  salvation  by  foregone  election;  for 
that  would  dethrone  the  moral  laws  and  deify  caprice.  There  is  no  sal- 
vation by  dogmatic  /<sUh;  because  faith  is  not  a  matter  of  will,  but  of 
evidence,  not  within  man's  own  power,  and  a  thousand  varieties  of  &ith 
are  necessitated  among  men.  There  is  no  salvation  by  determinate 
worh;  for  works  are  measurable  quantities,  whose  rewards  and  punish- 
ments are  meted  and  finally  spent,  but  salvation  is  qualitative  and  infinite. 
There  is  no  salvation  by  intellectual  knowledge;  for  knowledge  is  sight, 
not  being,  an  accident,  not  an  essence,  an  attribute  of  one  fieiculty,  not  a 
right  state  and  ruling  force  in  alL  The  true  salvation  is  by  harmony;  for 
harmony  of  all  the  forces  of  the  soul  with  themselves  and  with  all  related 
forces  beyond,  harmony  of  the  individual  will  with  the  Divine  will,  bai^ 
mony  of  personal  action  with  the  universal  activity, — ^what  other  negation  . 
of  perdition  is  possible  ?  what  other  definition  and  affirmation  of  salvation 
conceivable  ?  By  the  Creator's  fiat,  nuui  is  first  elected  to  be.  By  the  guid- 
ing stimulus  of  faith,  he  is  next  animated  to  spiritual  exertion.  By  the 
performance  of  good  works,  he  then  brings  his  moral  nature  into  beautiful 
form  and  attitude.  By  knowledge  of  truth,  he  furthermore  sees  how  to 
direct,  govern,  and  attune  himself.  And  finally,  by  the  accomplishment 
of  all  this  in  the  organized  harmony  of  a  wise  and  holy  soul,  there  results 
that  state  of  being  whose  passive  conditions  constitute  salvation,  and 
whose  active  experience  is  eternal  life. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

REOOGNrnON  OF  FRIENDS   IN   A  FUTURE  LIFE. 

Or  all  the  sorrows  incident  to  human  life,  none  is  so  penetrating  to 
gentle  hearts  as  that  which  fills  them  with  aching  regrets,  and,  for  a 
time,  writes  hoUowness  and  vanity  on  their  dearest  treasures,  when  death 
robs  them  of  those  they  love.  And  so,  of  all  the  questions  that  haunt  the 
soul,  wringing  its  fiioulties  for  a  solution,  beseeching  the  oracles  of  the  uni- 
verse for  a  response,  none  can  have  a  more  intense  interest  than  gathers 
about  the  irrepressible  inquiry,  "Shall  we  ever  meet  again,  and  know,  the 
friends  we  have  lost? — somewhere  in  the  ample  creation  and  in  the  bound- 
less ages,  join,  with  the  old  familiar  love,  our  long-parted,  fondly-cherished, 
never-forgotten  dead  V  The  grief  of  bereavement  and  the  desire  of  re- 
union are  experienced  in  an  endless  diversity  of  degrees  by  different 
persons,  according  as  they  are  careless,  hard,  and  sense-bound,  or 
thoughtful,  sympathizing,  and  imaginative ;  undisciplined  by  the  mys- 
teries and  afflictions  of  our  mortal  destiny,  or  profoundly  tried  by  the 
disi^pointments  and  prophecies  of  time  and  fate ;  and  as  they  are  sha- 
dowed by  the  gloom  of  despair,  or  cheered  by  the  radiance  of  belief. 
But  to  all  who  feel,  even  the  least,  the  uncertain  but  deep  monitions  of  the 
silent  pall,  the  sad  procession,  and  the  burial-mound,  the  impressive  pro- 
blem must  occur,  with  frequency  and  power,  Does  the  grave  sunder  us  and 
the  ol^ectB  of  our  afifection  forever  ?  or,  across  that  dark  gulf,  shall  we  be 
united  again  in  purer  bonds  ?  Outside  of  the  atheistic  dissolution  and  the 
pantheistic  absorption,  it  is  supposable  that,  surviving  the  blow  of  death, 
our  spirits  may  return  to  God  and  run  their  endless  course  in  divine 
solitude.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  supposable  tlaait^  possessed  with  all  the 
memories  of  this  probationary  state,  blessed  by  the  companionship  of  our 
earthly  friends,  we  may  aspire  together  along  the  interminable  gradations 
of  the  world  to  come.  If  the  former  supposition  be  true,  and  the  farewell 
of  the  dying  is  the  announcement  of  an  irrevocable  separation,  then  the 
teacB  we  shed  over  the  shrouded  clay,  once  so  prized,  should  be  distilla- 
tions from  Lethe's  flood,  to  make  us  forget  all.  But  if  the  latter  be  true, 
then  our  deadly  seeming  louses  are  as  the  partings  of  travellers  at  night 
to  meet  in  the  morning ;  and,  as  friend  after  friend  retires,  we  should 
sigh  to  each  departing  spirit  a  kind  adieu  till  we  meet  again,  and  let 
pleasing  memories  of  them  linger  to  mingle  in  the  sacred  day-dreams  of 
remaining  life. 

Evidently  it  is  of  much  importance  to  a  man  which  of  these  views  he 
shall  take;  for  each  exerts  a  distinctive  influence  in  regard  to  his  peace 
of  mind,  his  moral  strength,  and  his  religious  character.    On  one  who 
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believes  that  hereafter,  beyond  the  sightless  verge  of  this  land  of  tombci, 
he  shall  never  meet  the  dear  companions  who  now  bless  his  lot,  the 
death  of  friends  must  fall,  if  he  be  a  person  of  strong  sensibilities,  as  a 
staggering  blow,  awakening  an  agony  of  sorrow,  taking  from  the  sky  and 
the  earth  a  glory  nothing  oan  ever  replace^  and  leaving  in  his  heart  a 
wretched  void  nothing  can  ever  fill.  Henceforth  he  will  be  deprived 
mostly — for  all  felt  connection  between  them  is  hopelessly  sundered--of 
the  good  influences  they  exerted  on  him  when  present:  he  must  try,  by 
all  expedients,  to  forget  them;  think  no  more  of  their  virtues,  their 
welcome  voices  and  kindly  deeds ;  wipe  from  the  tablets  of  his  soul  all 
fond  records  of  their  united  happy  days ;  look  not  to  the  future,  let  the 
past  be  as  though  it  had  never  been,  and  absorb  his  thoughts  and  feelings 
in  the  turmoil  of  the  present.  This  is  his  only  course ;  and  even  then, 
if  true  to  the  holiest  instincts  of  his  soul,  he  will  find  the  &tal  separation 
has  lessened  his  being  and  impoverished  his  life, — 

''For  thii  losing  is  tnie  dying; 
This  ia  lordly  man's  down-lying. 
This  his  slow  bnt  snre  reclining. 
Star  by  star  his  world  resigning." 

But  to  him  who  earnestly  expects  soon  to  be  restored  under  fairer  auspices 
and  in  a  deathless  world  to  those  from  whom  he  parted  as  he  laid  their 
crumbling  bodies  in  the  earth,  the  death  of  friends  will  come  as  a  message 
fi-om  the  Great  Father, — a  message  solemn  yet  kind,  laden  indeed  with 
natural  sadness  yet  brightened  by  sure  promise  and  followed  by  heavenly 
compensations.  If  his  tears  flow,  they  flow  not  in  scalding  bitterness 
from  the  Marah  fountain  of  despair,  but  in  chastened  joy  from  the 
smitten  rock  of  faith.  So  far  from  endeavoring  to  forget  the  departed, 
he  will  cling  to  their  memories  with  redoubled  tenderness,  as  a  sacred 
trust  and  a  redeeming  power.  They  will  be  more  precious  to  him  than 
ever, — stronger  to  purify  and  animate.  Their  saintly  examples  will  attract 
him  as  never  before,  and  their  celestial  voices  plead  from  on  high  to  win 
him  to  virtue  and  to  heaven.  The  constant  thought  of  seeing  them  once 
more,  and  wafting  in  their  arms  through  the  enchanted  spaces  of  Paradise, 
will  wield  a  sanctifying  force  over  his  spirit.  They  will  make  the  invisible 
sphere  a  peopled  reality  to  him,  and  draw  him  to  God  by  the  diffused 
bonds  of  a  spiritual  acquaintance  and  an  eternal  love. 

Since  the  result  in  which  a  man  rests  on  this  subject,  believing  or  dis- 
believing that  he  shall  recognise  his  beloved  ones  the  other  side  of  t)ie 
grave,  exerts  a  deep  influence  on  him,  in  one  case  disheartening,  in  the 
other  uplifting,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  investigate  the  subject,  try  to 
get  at  the  truth,  clear  it  up,  and  appreciate  it  as  well  as  we  can.  It  is  a 
theme  to  interest  us  all.  Who  has  not  endeared  relatives,  choice  friends, 
freshly  or  long  ago  removed  from  this  earth  into  the  unknown  clime? 
In  a  little  while,  as  the  swift  reaper  sweeps  on  his  ravaging  way,  who  will 
nore  there,  or  be  there  himself?  Whether  old  acquaintance 
brgot  or  be  well  remembered  there,  is  an  inquiry  which  must 
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profoundly  interest  all  who  have  hearts  to  love  their  companions,  and 
minds  to  perceive  the  creeping  shadows  of  mystery  drawing  over  us  as 
we  approach  the  sure  destiny  of  age  and  the  dim  confines  of  the  world. 
It  is  a  theme  far  removed  from  the  din  of  traffic,  the  turbulence  of  ambi- 
tion, the  frivolities  of  pleasure,  the  painted  round  of  fashion,  and  all  the 
noisy  strifes  and  vain  shows  of  the  outward  scene.  It  is  a  theme  that 
grapples  with  the  chief  hopes  and  fears  gathered  around  the  inmost 
Fbrines  of  the  soul,  penetrating,  with  all  sacred  accompaniments,  that 
mysterious  essence  of  affection  and  thought,  that  invisible  substance  of 
wonder  and  faith,  which  we  are. 

Before  engaging  directly  in  the  discussion,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
notice,  for  an  instant,  the  verdict  which  history,  in  the  spontaneous  sup- 
positions and  rude  speculations  of  ancient  peoples,  pronounces  on  this 
subject.^  Among  their  various  opinions  about  the  state  after  death,  it  is  a 
prominent  circumstance  that  they  generally  agree  in  conceiving  it  as 
a  social  state  in  which  personal  likenesses  and  memories  are  retained, 
fellow-countrymen  are  grouped  togetlier,  and  friends  united.  This  is 
minutely  true  of  those  nations  with  the  details  of  whose  faith  we  are 
acquainted,  and  is  implied  in  the  general  belief  of  all  others,  except  those 
who  expected  the  individual  spirit  to  be  absorbed  in  the  soul  of  the  uni- 
verse. Homer  shows  Ulysses — and  Virgil  in  like  manner  shows  iEneas 
— upon  his  entrance  into  the  other  world  mutually  recognising  his  old 
comrades  and  recognised  by  them.  The  two  heroes  whose  inseparable 
friendship  on  earth  was  proverbial  are  still  together  in  Elysium : — 

<<Then,  itde  bj  ikle,  along  the  dieary  ooMt 
Adranoed  AehillM*  and  Ptatroclna'  ghost, 
A  frtendlj  pair." 

In  this  representation  that  there  was  a  full  recognition  of  acquaintances, 
all  the  accounts  of  the  other  world  given  in  Greek  and  Roman  literature 
harmonize.  The  same  is  true  of  the  accounts  contained  in  the  literature 
of  the  ancient  Hebrews.  In  the  Book  of  Genesis,  when  Jacob  hears  of 
the  death  of  his  favorite  child,  he  exclaims,  "  I  shall  go  down  to  my  son 
Joseph  in  the  under-world,  mourning."  When  the  witch  of  Endor  raised 
the  ghost  of  Samuel,  Saul  knew  him  by  the  description  she  gave  of  him  as 
he  rose.  The  monarch-shades  in  the  under-world  are  pictured  by  Isaiah 
as  recognising  the  shade  of  the  king  of  Babylon  and  rising  from  their 
sombre  thrones  to  greet  him  with  mockery.  Ezekiel  shows  us  each 
people  of  the  heathen  nations  in  the  under-world  in  a  company  by  them- 
selves. When  David's  child  died,  the  king  sorrowfully  exclaimed,  "He 
will  not  return  to  me;  but  I  shall  go  to  him."  All  these  passages  are 
based  on  the  conception  of  a  gloomy  subterranean  abode  where  the 
ghosts  of  the  dead  are  reunited  after  their  separation  at  death  on  earth. 
An  old  commentator  on  the  Koran  says  a  Mohammedan  priest  was  onoe 
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asked  how  the  blessed  in  paradise  could  be  happy  when  missing  some 
near  relative  or  dear  friend  whom  they  were  thus  forced  to  suppose  in 
hell.  He  replied,  God  will  either  cause  believers  to  forget  such  persons 
or  else  to  rest  in  expectation  of  their  coming.  The  anecdote  shows 
afiectingly  that  the  same  yearning  heart  and  curiosity  are  possessed  by 
Moslem  and  Christian.  A  still  more  impressive  case  in  point  is  furnished 
by  a  picture  in  a  Buddhist  temple  in  China.  The  painting  represents  the 
story  of  the  priest  Lo  P6h,  who,  on  passing  into  paradise  at  death,  saw 
his  mother,  Yin  Te,  in  hell.  He  instantly  descended  into  the  infernal 
court,  Tsin  Kwang  Wang,  where  she  was  suffering,  and,  by  his  valor,  virtues, 
and  intercessions,  rescued  her.  The  picture  vividly  portraying  the  whole 
story  may  be  seen  and  studied  at  the  present  time  by  Christian  mission- 
aries who  enter  that  temple  of  the  benevolent  Buddha.'  From  the  faith 
of  many  other  nations  illustrations  might  be  brought  of  the  same  fact, — 
that  the  great  common  instinct  which  has  led  men  to  believe  in  a  future 
life  has  at  the  same  time  caused  them  to  believe  that  in  that  life  there 
would  be  a  union  and  recognition  of  friends.  Let  this  far-reacliing  his- 
torical fact  be  taken  at  its  just  value,  while  we  proceed  to  the  labor  in 
hand.  The  fact  referred  to  is  of  some  value,  because,  being  an  ex- 
pression of  the  heart  of  man  as  God  made  it,  it  is  an  indication  of  hi«j 
will,  a  prophecy. 

There  are  three  ways  of  trying  the  problem  of  future  recognition. 
The  cool,  skeptical  class  of  persons  will  examine  the  present  related 
facts  of  the  case;  argue  from  what  they  now  know;  test  the  question  by 
induction  and  inference.  Let  us  see  to  what  results  they  will  thus  be 
led.  In  the  first  place,  we  learn  upon  reflection  that  we  now  distinguish 
each  other  by  the  outward  form,  physical  proportion,  and  combination 
of  looks,  tones  of  voice,  and  other  the  like  particulars.  Every  one  has 
his  individuality  in  these  respects,  by  which  he  is  separable  from  others. 
It  may  be  hastily  inferred,  then,  that  if  we  are  to  know  our  friends  here- 
after it  will  be  through  the  retention  or  the  recovery  of  their  sensible 
peculiarities.  Accordingly,  many  believe  the  soul  to  be  a  perfect  reflec- 
tion or  immaterial  fac-simile  of  the  body,  the  exact  correspondence  in 
shadowy  outline  of  its  gross  tabernacle,  and  consequently  at  once  recog- 
nizable in  the  disembodied  state.  The  literature  of  Christendom — we 
may  almost  say  of  the  world — teems  with  exemplifications  of  this  idea. 
0th ors,  arguing  from  the  same  acknowledged  premises,  conclude  that 
future?  recognition  will  be  secured  by  the  resurrection  of  the  material 
body  oa  it  was  in  all  its  perfection,  in  renovated  and  unfading  prime. 
But,  leaving  out  of  view  the  inherent  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  of  a  physi- 
cal ro&urrection,  there  is  a  fatal  difficulty  in  the  way  of  both  these  sup- 
posititious modes  of  mutual  knowledge  in  another  world.  It  is  this. 
The  outward  form,  features,  and  expression  sometimes  alter  so  thoroughly 
that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  recognise  our  once  most  intimate  com- 
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panions.  Cases  are  not  rare  of  this  kind.  Let  one  pass  in  absence  from 
childhood  to  maturity,  and  who  that  had  not  seen  him  in  the  mean  time 
tx>u1d  tell  that  it  was  he?  The  trouble  arising  thence  is  finely  illustrated 
by  Shakspeare  in  the  motherly  solicitude  of  Constance,  who,  on  learning 
that  her  young  son  has  been  imprisoned  by  his  uncle,  King  John,  and 
will  probably  be  kept  until  he  pines  to  death,  cries  in  anguish  to  her 

confessor, — 

**  Father  otnHiua,  I  baTe  heard  70a  ny 
Tlmi  wo  ahall  see  and  know  oor  friendi  In  heaTsn : 
If  that  bo  true,  I  shall  tee  my  boy  again; 
For,  rinoe  the  birth  of  Gain,  the  first  male  child, 
To  him  that  did  hot  yesterday  miqyire^ 
Tkere  was  not  sack  a  grachras  creature  born. 
Bnt  now  will  canker  sorrow  eat  my  bud 
And  chase  the  native  beauty  from  his  cheek. 
And  ho  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost. 
As  dim  and  mcagfe  as  an  ague's  fit; 
And  so  he'll  dfe;  and,  rising  so  again, 
When  I  shall  meet  him  In  the  court  of  hesTen 
I  shall  not  know  him :  therefore  never,  never 
Must  I  behold  my  pretty  Arthur  mors.** 

Owing  to  the  changes  of  all  sorts  which  take  place  in  the  body,  future 
recognition  cannot  safely  depend  upon  that  or  upon  any  resemblance  of 
the  spirit  to  it.  Besides,  not  the  faintest  proof  can  be  adduced  of  any 
such  perceptible  correspondence  subsisting  between  them. 

Turning  again  to  the  facts  of  experience,  we  find  that  it  is  not  alono, 
nor  indeed  chiefly,  by  their  visible  forms  and  features  that  we  know  our 
chosen.  We  also,  and  far  more  truly,  know  them  by  the  traits  of  their 
characters,  the  elements  of  their  lives,  the  effluence  of  their  spirits,  the 
magic  atmosphere  which  surrounds  them,  the  electric  thrill  and  com- 
munication which  vivify  and  conjoin  our  souls.  And  even  in  the  exterior, 
that  which  most  reveals  and  distinguishes  each  is  not  the  shape,  but  the 
expression,  the  lights  and  shades,  reflected  out  from  the  immortal  spirit 
shrined  within.  We  know  each  other  really  by  the  mysterious  motions 
of  our  souls.  And  all  these  things  endure  and  act  uninterrupted  though 
the  fleshly  frame  alter  a  thousand  times  or  dissolve  in  its  native  dust. 
The  knowledge  of  a  friend,  then,  being  independent  of  the  body,  spirits 
may  be  recognised  in  the  future  state  by  the  associations  mutually  sur- 
rounding them,  the  feelings  connecting  them.  Amidst  all  the  innume- 
rable thronging  multitudes,  through  all  the  immeasurable  intervening 
heights  and  depths,  of  the  immaterial  world,  remembered  and  desired 
companions  may  be  selected  and  united  by  inward  laws  that  act  with  the 
ease  and  precision  of  chemical  affinities.  We  may  therefore  recognise 
each  other  by  the  feelings  which  now  connect  us,  and  which  shall  spon- 
taneously kindle  and  interchange  wl)en  we  meet  in  heaven,  as  the  signs 
of  our  former  communion. 

It  needs  but  little  thought  to  perceive  that  by  this  view  future  recogni- 
tion is  conditional,  being  made  to  depend  on  the  permanence  of  our 
sympathies:  there  must  be  the  same  mutual  relations,  affinities,  fitness 
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to  awaken  the  same  emotions  upon  approaching  each  other's  sphere,  or 
we  shall  neither  know  nor  he  known.  But  in  fact  our  sympathies  and 
aversions  change  as  much  as  our  outward  appearance  does.  The  vices  and 
virtues,  loves  and  hatreds,  of  our  hearts  alter,  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  our  souls  undergo  as  great  a  transformation,  sometimes,  as  thorough 
a  revolution,  as  the  hody  does  in  the  interval  between  childhood  and 
manhood.  These  changes  going  on  in  our  associates  frequently  change 
our  feelings  towards  them,  heightening  or  diminishing  our  affection, 
creating  a  new  interest,  destroying  an  old  one,  now  making  enemies 
lovers,  and  now  thoroughly  alienating  very  friends.  Such  fundamental 
alterations  of  character  may  occur  in  us,  or  in  our  friend,  before  we  meet 
in  the  unseen  state,  that  we  shall  no  more  recognise  each  other's  spirits 
than  we  should  know  each  other  on  earth  after  a  separation  in  which 
our  bodily  appearances  and  voices  had  been  entirely  changed.  These 
considerations  would  induce  us  to  think  that  recognition  hereafter  is  not 
sure,  but  turns  on  the  condition  that  we  preserve  a  remembrance,  desire, 
and  adaptedness  for  one  another. 

If  now  the  critical  inquirer  shall  say  there  is  no  evidence,  and  It  is  in- 
credible, that  the  body  will  be  restored  to  a  future  life,  or  that  the  soul 
has  any  resemblance  to  the  body  by  which  it  may  be  identified, — ^fiirther- 
more,  if  he  shall  maintain  that  the  doctrine  of  the  revelation  and  recogni- 
tion of  the  souls  of  friends  in  another  life  by  an  instinctive  feeling,  a 
mysterious  attraction  and  response,  is  fanciful,  an  overdrawn  conclusion 
of  the  itnagination,  not  warranted  by  a  stem  induction  of  the  average 
realities  of  the  subject, — and  if  he  shall  then  ask,  how  are  we  to  dis- 
tinguish our  former  acquaintances  among  the  hosts  of  heaven? — there 
is  one  more  fact  of  experience  which  meets  the  case  and  answers  hb 
demand.  When  long  absence  and  great  exposures  have  wiped  off  all 
the  marks  by  which  old  companions  knew  each  other,  it  has  frequently 
happened  that  they  have  met  and  conversed  with  indifference,  each 
being  ignorant  of  whom  the  other  was ;  and  so  it  has  continued  until,  by 
some  indirect  means,  some  accidental  allusion,  or  the  agency  of  a  third 
person,  they  have  been  suddenly  revealed.  Then,  with  throbbing  hearts, 
in  tears  and  rapture,  they  have  rushed  into  each  other's  arms,  with  an  in- 
stantaneous recurrence  of  their  early  friendship  in  all  its  original  warmth, 
fulness,  and  flooding  associations.  Many  such  instances  are  related  in 
books  of  romance  with  strict  truth  to  the  actual  occurrences  of  life. 
Rcvoral  instances  of  it  are  authenticated  in  the  early  history  of  America, 
when  children,  torn  from  their  homes  by  the  Indians,  were  recovered  by 
their  parents  after  twenty  or  thirty  years  had  elapsed  and  they  were 
idonttfied  by  circumstantial  evidence.  Let  any  parent  ask  his  heart,  any 
tme  friend  ask  his  heart,  if,  discovering  by  some  foreign  means  the  object 
f»f  his  love,  he  would  not  embrace 'him  with  just  as  ardent  a  gratitude 
an 4  ilevotion  as  though  there  were  no  outward  change  and  they  had 
kiinwn  one  another  at  sight  So,  in  the  life  beyond  the  grave,  if  we  are 
not  able  to  recognise  our  earthly  companions  directly,  either  by  spiritual 
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Bight  or  by  intuitive  feeling,  we  may  obtain  knowledge  of  each  other 
indirectly  by  comparison  of  common  recollections,  or  by  the  mediation 
of  angels,  or  by  some  other  Divine  arrangement  especially  prepared  for 
that  purpose.  And  therefore,  whether  in  heaven  we  look  or  feel  as  we 
do  here  or  not,  whether  there  be  any  provision  in  our  present  constitu- 
tion ibr  future  recognition  or  not,  is  of  no  consequence.  In  a  thousand 
ways  the  defect  can  be  remedied,  if  such  be  the  will  of  God.  And  that 
such  is  his  will  every  relevant  fkct  and  consideration  would  seem  to  prove. 
It  is  a  consistent  and  seemingly  requisite  continuation  and  completion 
of  that  great  scheme  of  which  this  life  is  a  part.  It  is  an  apparently 
essential  element  and  fulfilment  of  the  wonderful  apparatus  of  retribu- 
tion, reward,  and  discipline,  intended  to  educate  us  as  members  of  Grod's 
eternal  family.  Because  fV^m  the  little  which  we  now  understand  we 
cannot  infer  with  plainness  and  certainty  the  precise  means  and  method 
by  which  we  can  discriminate  our  friends  in  heaven  need  be  no  obstacle 
to  believing  the  fact  itself;  for  there  are  millions  of  undoubted  truths 
whose  conditions  and  ways  of  operation  we  can  nowise  fkithom.  Upon 
the  whole,  then,  we  conclude  that  we  cannot  by  our  mere  understandings 
decide  with  certainty  the  question  concerning  future  recognition ;  but 
we  are  Justified  in  trusting  to  the  accuracy  of  that  doctrine,  since  it  rests 
safely  with  the  free  pleasure  of  God,  who  is  both  infinitely  able  and  dis- 
posed to  do  what  is  best,  and  we  cannot  help  believing  that  it  is  best  for 
us  to  be  with  and  love  hereafter  those  whom  we  are  with  and  love  here.* 
There  is  a  way  of  dealing  with  the  general  subject  before  us  wholly 
different  from  the  course  thus  far  pursued.  Ceasing  to  act  the  philoso- 
pher, laying  aside  all  arguments  and  theories,  all  dry  speculations,  we 
may  come  as  simple  believers  to  the  Christian  Scriptures  and  investigate 
their  teachings  to  accept  whatever  they  pronounce  as  the  word  of  GKjd'n 
truth.  Let  us  see  to  what  results  we  shall  thus  be  led.  Searching  the 
New  Testament  to  learn  its  doctrine  in  regard  to  reunion  in  a  future 
state,  we  are  very  soon  struck  with  surprise  at  the  mysterious  reserve,  so 
characteristic  of  its  pages,  on  this  entire  theme.  Instead  of  a  full  and 
minute  revelation  blazing  along  the  track  of  the  gospel  pens,  a  few  frag- 
mentary intimations,  incidental  hints,  scattered  here  and  there,  are  the 
substance  of  all  that  it  expressly  says.  But  though  little  is  directly 
declared,  yet  much  is  plainly  implied :  especially  the  one  great  inference 
with  which  we  are  now  concerned  may  be  unequivocally  and  repeatedly 
drawn.  In  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Man  and  the  Beggar  the  Savior  pic- 
tures forth  the  recognition  of  their  souls  in  the  disembodied  state.  Dives 
also  is  described  as  recollecting  with  intense  interest,  with  the  most 
anxious  sympathy,  his  endangered  brethren  on  earth.  Although  this 
occurs  in  a  parable,  yet  it  is  Hkely  that  so  prominent  and  vital  a  feature 
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of  it  would  be  moulded,  as  to  its  essential  8]gnificaDoe»  in  fU)oordanoe 
with  what  the  author  intended  should  be  received  as  truth.  Jesus  also 
speaks  of  many  who  should  come  from  the  east  and  the  west  and  sit 
down  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven; 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  patriarchs  are  together  in  fellow- 
ship and  that  the  righteous  of  after-times  were  to  be  received  with  them 
in  mutual  acquaintance.  On  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  the  witness- 
ing disciples  saw  Moses  and  Elias  together  with  Jesus,  and  recognised 
them,  probably  from  their  resemblance  to  traditional  descriptions  of 
them.  Jesus  always  represented  the  future  state  as  a  society.  He  said 
to  his  followers,  "I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you,  that  where  I  am  there 
ye  may  be  also;"  and  he  prayed  to  his  Father  that  his  disciples  might  be 
with  him  where  he  was  going.  At  another  time  he  declared  of  little  chil- 
dren, "Their  angels  always  behold  the  face  of  my  Father  in  heaven:"  he 
also  taught  that "  there  is  joy  in  heaven  over  every  sinner  that  repenteth ;" 
passages  that  presuppose  such  a  community  of  faculties,  sympathies,  in 
heaven  and  earth,  in  angels  and  men,  as  certainly  implies  the  doctrine 
of  continued  knowledge  and  fellowship.  When  heaven  was  opened 
before  the  dying  Stephen,  he  saw  and  instantly  knew  his  Divine  Master, 
the  Lord  Jesus,  and  called  to  him  to  welcome  his  ascending  spirit.  Paul 
writes  to  the  Thessalonians  that  he  would  not  have  them  sorrow  concern- 
ing the  dead  as  those  who  have  no  hope,  assuring  them  that  when 
Christ  reappears  they  shall  all  be  united  again.  In  the  Apocalypse,  John 
saw,  in  &  vision,  the  souls  of  the  martyrs,  who  had  died  for  the  faith  of 
the  gospel,  together,  under  the  aJtar.  From  community  of  suffering  and 
a  common  abode  together  in  heaven  we  may  safely  infer  their  recogni- 
tion of  each  other.  The  Gospels  declare  that  Christ  after  his  death  re- 
membered his  disciples  and  came  back  to  them  to  assure  them  that  they 
should  rejoin  him  on  high;  and  the  apostles  assert  that  we  are  to  be 
with  Christ  and  to  be  like  him  in  the  future  state.  It  follows  from  the 
admission  of  these  declarations  that  we  shall  remember  our  friends  and 
be  united  with  them  in  conscious  knowledge.  Few,  and  brief,  and  vague 
as  the  utterances  of  the  Scriptures  are  in  relation  to  this  theme,  they 
necessarily  involve  all  the  results  of  an  avowed  doctrine.  They  unde- 
niably involve  the  supposition  that  in  the  other  life  we  shall  be  conscicMis 
personalities  as  here,  retaining  our  memories  and  constituting  a  society. 
From  these  implications  the  fact  of  the  future  recognition  of  friends 
irresistibly  results,  unless  there  be  some  special  interference  to  prevent 
it;  and  such  an  interposition  there  is  no  hint  of  and  can  be  no  reason 
for  fearing.  Such  is  really  all  that  we  can  learn  from  the  Scriptures  on 
the  sulject  of  our  inquiry.^  Ita  indirectness  and  brevity  would  convince 
us  that  God  did  not  intend  to  betray  to  us  in  dear  light  the  secrets  of 
the  shrouded  future,  that  for  some  reason  it  is  best  that  his  tAAithmg 
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should  be  BO  reserved,  and  leave  us  to  the  haunting  wonder,  the  anxious 
surmise,  the  appalling  mystery,  the  alluring  possibilities,  that  now  meet- 
cur  gaze  on  the  unmoving  veil  of  death.  God  intends  we  shall  trust  in 
him  without  knowledge,  and  by  faith,  not  by  sight,  pursue  his  guidance 
into  the  silent  and  unknown  land. 

Therefore,  after  analyzing  the  relevant  &ot8  of  present  experience  and 
inferring  what  we  can  from  them,  and  after  studying  the  Scriptures  and 
finding  what  they  say,  there  is  yet  another  method  of  considering  the 
problem  of  recognition  in  the  future  state.  That  is  without  caring  for 
critical  discussion,  without  deferring  to  extraneous  authority,  we  may 
follow  the  gravitating  force  of  instinct,  imagination,  and  moral  reason. 
We  are  made  to  love  and  depend  on  ectch  other.  The  longer,  the  more 
profoundly,  we  know  and  admire  the  good,  the  more  our  being  becomes 
intertwined  with  theirs,  so  much  the  more  intensely  we  desire  to  be 
with  them  always,  and  so  much  the  more  awful  is  the  agony  of  separa- 
tion. This, — what  is  it  but  great  Nature's  testimony,  God's  silent  avowal, 
that  we  are  to  meet  in  eternity  ?  Can  the  fearful  anguish  of  bereave- 
ment be  gratuitous?  can  the  yearning  prophecies  of  the  smitten  heart 
be  all  false?  Belief  in  reunion  hereafter  is  spontaneously  adopted 
by  humanity.  We  therefore  esteem  it  divinely  ordered  or  true. 
Without  that  soothing  and  sustaining  trust,  the  unrelieved,  intolerable 
wretchedness  in  many  cases  would  burst  through  the  fortress  of  the 
mind,  hui-l  reason  fi*om  its  throne,  and  tear  the  royal  affections  and  their 
attendants  in  the  trampled  dust  of  madness.  Many  a  rarely-gifted  soul, 
unknown  in  his  nameless  privacy  of  life,  has  been  so  conjoined  with  a 
worthy  peer,  through  precious  bonds  of  unutterable  sympathy,  that, 
rather  than  be  left  behind,  "the  divided  half  of  such  a  friendship  as 
had  mastered  time,"  he  has  prayed  that  they,  dying  at  once,  might, 
involved  together,  hover  across  the  dolorous  strait  to  the  other  shore, 
and 

'<  ArriTe  ftt  last  tta«  bleoed  goal 

Where  He  thai  died  in  Holy  Uod 
Might  reach  them  out  the  shining  haad 
And  take  them  a*  a  single  sool.** 

Denied  that  inmost  wish,  the  rest  of  his  widowed  life  below  has 
been  one  melancholy  strain  of  "In  Memoriam."  Many  a  faithful  and 
noble  mourner,  whose  garnered  love  and  hope  have  been  blighted  for  this 
world,  would  tell  you  that,  without  meeting  his  lost  ones  there,  heaven 
itself  would  be  no  heaven  to  him.  In  such  a  state  of  soul  we  must 
expect  to  know  again  in  an  unfading  clime  the  cherished  dead.  That 
belief  is  of  Divine  inspiration,  an  arrangement  to  heal  the  deadly  wounds 
of  sorrow.  It  is  madness  not  to  think  it  a  verity.  Who  believes,  as  he 
shall  float  through  the  ambrosial  airs  of  heaven,  he  could  touch,  in 
passing,  the  radiant  robes  of  his  chosen  friends  without  a  thrill  of  recog- 
nition, the  prelude  to  a  blissful  and  immortal  communion?    Is  there 
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not  trath  in  the  poet's  picture  of  the  meeting  of  child  and  parent  in 
heaven  ? — 

**  It  wu  not,  mother,  that  I  knew  thy  fiice : 
The  lominooi  eclipse  that  is  on  ft  now. 
Though  it  was  lair  on  earth,  would  hare  made  it  atnoge 
Sren  to  one  who  knew  as  well  as  he  loved  thee ; 
Bnt  my  heart  cried  out  in  me,  Mother  I** 

Think  of  the  unfathomable  yearnings,  the  infinite  ecstasies  of  desire  and 
faith  from  age  to  age  swelling  in  the  very  heart  of  the  world,  all  set  on 
the  one  hope  of  future  union,  and  who  then  can  believe  that  God  will 
coldly  blast  them  all?  They  are  innocent,  they  are  holy,  they  are  meri- 
torious, they  are  unspeakably  dear.  We  would  not  destroy  them ;  and 
God  will  not,  for  he  is  kinder  far  than  we. 

Man's  life  is  the  true  fable  of  that  beautiful  youth,  Narcissus,  who  had 
a  twin-sister  of  remarkable  loveliness,  strongly  resembling  himself,  and 
to  whom  he  was  most  tenderly  attached.  She  dies  young.  He  frequent} 
fountains  to  gaze  upon  his  own  image  reflected  in  the  waters,  it  seeming 
to  him  the  likeness  of  her  he  has  lost.  He  is  in  pity  transformed  into  a 
flower  on  the  border  of  a  stream,  where,  bending  on  his  fragile  stem,  he 
seeks  his  image  in  the  waters  murmuring  by,  until  he  fades  and  dies. 
Has  not  God,  the  all-loving  Author  who  composed  the  sweet  poem  of  Man 
and  Nature,  written  at  the  close  a  reconciling  Elysium  wherein  these  pure 
lovers,  the  fond  Narcissus  and  his  echo-mate,  shall  wander  in  perennial 
bliss,  their  embracing  forms  mirrored  in  forever-unruffled  fountains? 

Looking  now  for  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  we  find  that  it 
lies  in  three  different  aspects,  both  of  inquiring  thought  and  of  practical 
morality,  according  to  the  lights  and  modes  in  which  three  diflTerent 
classes  of  minds  approach  it.  To  the  consuteni  metaphysician,  reasoning 
rigidly  on  grounds  of  science  and  philosophy,  every  thing  pertaining  to 
the  methods  and  circumstances  of  the  future  life  is  an  affair  of  entire 
uncertainty  and  hypothesis.'  If  in  the  future  state  the  soul  retains  its 
individuality  as  an  identical  force,  form,  life,  and  memory,  and  if  asso- 
ciates in  the  present  state  are  brought  together,  it  is  probable  that  old 
friends  will  recognise  each  other.  But  if  they  are  oblivious  of  the  past, 
if  they  are  incommunicably  separated  in  space  or  state,  if  one  progresses 
so  much  farther  that  the  other  can  never  overtake  him,  if  the  personal 
soul  blends  its  individual  consciousness  with  the  unitary  consciousness 
of  thQ  Over-J*^oul,  if  it  commences  a  new  career  from  a  fresh  psychical 
germ,  then,  by  tln^  terms,  there  will  be  no  mutual  recognition.  In  that 
case  hh  comfort  mid  his  duty  are  to  know  that  the  anguish  and  longing 
he  now  feeh  will  coase  then;  to  trust  in  the  benignity  of  the  Infinite 
Wisdom,  who  knows  best  what  to  appoint  for  his  creatures ;  and  to  sub- 
mit wiili  harmonizing  resignation  to  the  unalterable  decree,  offering  his 
private  wish  a  voluntary  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  natural  piety.    That  he 
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shall  know  his  friends  hereafter  is  not  impossible,  not  improbable ;  neither 
is  it  certain.  He  may  desire  it»  expect  it»  but  not  with  speculative  pride 
dogmatically  affirm  iU  nor  with  insisting  ^otism  presumptuously  de- 
mand it. 

To  the  uneritieal  Cfiristian  the  recognising  reunion  of  fHends  in  heaven  is 
an  unshaken  assui^oce.'  There  is  nothing  to  disturb  his  implicit  recep- 
tion of  the  plain  teaching  of  Scripture.  The  legitimate  exhortations  of. 
his  faith  are  these.  Mourn  not  too  bitterly  nor  too  long  over  your  absent 
dead ;  for  you  shall  meet  them  in  an  immortal  clime.  As  the  last  hour 
comes  for  your  dearest  ones  or  for  yourself^  be  of  good  cheer;  for  an  im- 
perishable joy  is  yours.    You 

'*CI»niK>t  loM  the  boptt  that  many  »  yew 
Hath  Bhoiie  on  a  gteanUag  way, 
When  the  walli  of  life  are  closing  round 
And  the  sky  grows  sombre  gray.** 

Put  not  away  the  intruding  thoughts  of  the  departed,  but  let  them  often 
recur.  The  dead  are  constant.  You  know  not  how  much  they  may 
think  of  yoU|  how  near  they  may  be  to  you.  Will  you  pass  to  meet 
them  not  having  thought  of  them  for  years,  having  perhaps  forgotten 
them?  Let  your  mind  have  its  nightly  firmament  of  religious  com^ 
munion,  beneath  which  white  and  sable  memories  shall  walk,  and  the 
sphered  spirits  of  your  risen  friends,  like  stars,  shed  down  their  holy  rays 
to  soothe  your  feverish  cares  and  hush  every  murmuring  doubt  to  rest. 
From  the  dumb  hea\dngs  of  your  loving  and  trustful  heart,  sometimes 
exclaim.  Parents  who  nurtured  and  watched  over  me  with  unwearied  affec- 
tion, I  would  remember  you  oft,  and  love  you  well,  and  so  live  that  one 
day  I  may  meet  you  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  Early  friends,  so  close  and 
dear  once,  who  in  the  light  of  young  romance  trod  with  me  life's  morning, 
hills,  neither  your  familiar  faces  nor  your  sweet  communion  are  forgotten 
by  me:  I  fondly  think  of  you,  and  aspire  towards  you,  and  pray  for  a 
purer  soul,  that  I  may  mount  to  your  celestial  circle  at  last; — 

"For  mtny  a  tear  these  eyes  mast  «eep» 
And  many  a  sin  mnst  be  finglTen, 
Bre  these  pale  lids  shall  sink  to  sleep, 
Ere  you  and  I  shall  meet  fai  heaTen.* 

Blessed  Jesus,  elder  Brother  of  our  race,  who  sittest  now  by  thy  Father's 
throne,  or  pacest  along  the  crystal  coast  as  a  leader,  chief  among  ten 
thousand,  whose  condescending  brow  the  bloody  thorns  no  longer  press, 
but  the  dazzling  crown  of  thy  Divinity  encircles,  oh,  remember  us,  poor 
erring  pilgrims  after  thine  earthly  steps ;  pity  us,  help  us,  and  after  death 
bring  us  to  thy  home. 

To  the  sympathetic  poet,  the  noan  of  sentim^it  and  meditation,  who 
views  the  question  from  the  position  of  the  heart,  in  the  glory  and  vistas, 
of  the  imagination,  but  with  all  the  known  facts  and  relations  of  the 

•  Grilb,  Bibllsche  BeftrXgo  tn  der  Frage,  Werden  wir  uns  wicdersehen  nach  dem  Tode. 
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subject  lying  bare  under  his  sight,  the  uniting  restoration,  in  another 
sphere,  of  earth's  broken  ties  and  parted  friends,  is  an  unappeasable 
craving  of  the  soul,  in  harmony  with  the  moral  law,  powerfully  pn^he- 
sied  to  his  experience  from  all  quarters,  and  seemingly  confirmed  to  his 
hopes  by  every  promise  of  Qod  and  nature.^  Beoeived  as  a  truth,  it  is  a 
well  of  inexhaustible  comfort,  making  experience  a  green  oasis  where  it 
overflows.  The  denial  of  it  as  a  proven  falsehood  is  a  withering  blast  of 
dust  blowing  on  the  friendly  caravan  of  sojourners  in  the  desert  of  life. 
If  existence  is  the  enjoyment  of  a  largess  of  soeial  love,  and  death  is  to 
have  a  solitary  hand  snatch  it  all  away  forever,  how  dismal  is  the  prospect 
to  the  poor  heart  that  loves  and  clings,  loses  and  despairs,  and  can  onlj 
falter  hopelessly  on  I  It  cannot  be  so.  Love  is  the  true  prophet.  Heaven 
will  restore  the  treasures  earth  has  lost. 

The  mourner  by  the  grave !  Eve  convulsed  over  the  form  of  Abel ! 
Jesus  weeping  where  Lazarus  lay  I  America  embracing  the  urn  of  Wash- 
ington! The  Genius  of  Humanity  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Past!  It  is  the 
most  pathetic  spectacle  of  the  world.  As  in  the  old  myth  the  pelican, 
hovering  over  its  dead  broodlets,  pierced  its  own  breast  in  agony  and 
fluttered  there  until  by  the  fanning  of  its  wings  above  them  and  the 
dropping  of  its  warm  blood  on  them  they  were  brought  to  life  again,  so 
the  great  Mother  of  men  seems  in  history  to  brood  over  the  ashes  of  de- 
parted ages,  dropping  the  tears  of  her  grief  and  faith  into  the  future  to 
restore  her  deceased  children  to  life  and  draw  them  together  within  her 
embrace.  Nor  ever  will  that  sublime  Kachel  be  comforted  until,  migra- 
ting whither  they  have  gone,  she  finds  them  happy  in  nests  of  their  own, 
fragrant  with  the  airs  of  heaven,  and  musical  with  the  songs  of  eternity. 

The  poet,  lover  of  his  race,  who  cannot  trust  his  happier  instinct,  but 
perforce  believes  that  beyond  the  sepulchral  line  of  mortality  he  shall 
know  no  more  of  his  fHends,  may  find,  as  helps  to  a  willing  acquiescence 
in  what  is  fated,  either  one  of  two  possible  contemplations.*  He  may 
sadly  lay  upon  his  heart  the  stifling  solace.  There  will  be  no  baffled 
wants  nor  unhappiness,  but  all  will  be  over  when  Ate  jaeet  is  sculptured 
on  the  headstone  of  my  grave.  Or,  with  measureless  rebound  of  faith, 
he  may  crowd  the  capacity  of  his  soul  with  the  mysterious  presentiment. 
In  the  unchangeable  fulness  of  an  infinite  bliss,  all  specialties  will  be 
merged  and  forgotten,  and  I  shall  be  one  of  those  to  whom  "the  weari- 
some disease"  of  remembered  sorrow  and  anticipated  joy  "is  an  alien 
thing." 

▼  Sngrel,  WIr  wenlon  nnti  irli^ersehon.  Halst,  Be1«nchtnng  dor  Itatiptii^UiMle  fllr  don  Olanben  an 
Erinnening  niid  Wiederiehen  nach  dem  Tode.  Streicher,  Neae  IMtrlcre  snr  KfMk  dm  OlMibciM 
ma  RUckerinnemnR  nach  dom  Tode. 

*  Wielaud's  Euthamisia  expresses  disbelief  in  the  preservation  of  personality  and  consckMunen 
aft^r  death.  The  same  grcmnd  had  been  taken  in  the  work  iniblished  anonjmoosly  at  HaUe  in  1775. 
Ptato  and  LnllMiits  Jenaeita  dee  Styx.  See,  on  the  other  sMe  of  tte  qnesthm,  WofaHkbrt,  TMnpH 
der  Unsterbltchkelt,  oder  nene  Anthotogie  der  wichtigiten  AnsiprUche,  beaonden  neaerer  WdMn 
ttbor  Wiedersehen  u.  s.  w. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

LOCAL  PATB  OF  MAN  IN  THE  AfiTRONOMIO  UNIYXBSS, 

According  to  the  ixxu^imng  of  some  speculative  geologists,  perhaps 
this  earth  first  floated  in  the  abyss  as  a  volume  of  vapor,  wreathing  its 
enormous  folds  of  mist  in  fantastic  shapes  as  it  was  borne  along  on  the 
idle  breath  of  law.  Ages  swept  by,  until  this  stupendous  fog-ball  was 
condensed  into  an  ocean  of  flame,  whose  billows  heaved  their  lurid 
bosoms  and  reared  their  ashy  crests  without  a  check,  while  their  burning 
spray  illuminated  its  track  around  the  sable  vault.  During  periods  which 
stagger  computation,  this  molten  conflagration  gradually  cooled  down, 
constant  rivers  wrung  from  the  densely-swathing  vapor  poured  over  the 
heated  mass  and  at  last  submerged  its  crust  in  an  immense  sea.  Then, 
for  unknown  centuries,  fire,  water,  and  wind  waged  a  Titanic  war,  that 
imagination  shudders  to  think  of,— jets  of  flame  licking  the  stars,  massive 
battlements  and  ooliunns  of  fire  piled  up  to  terrific  heights,  the  basin 
of  the  sea  suddenly  turned  into  a  glowing  caldron  and  the  scalded 
atmosphere  saturated  with  steam,  explosions  hurling  mountains  far  into 
space  and  tearing  the  earth  open  in  ghastly  rents  to  its  very  heart.  At 
length  the  fire  was  partially  subdued,  the  peaceful  deep  glassed  the  sky 
in  its  bosom  or  rippled  to  the  whispers  of  the  breeze,  and  from  amidst 
the  fertile  slime  and  mould  of  its  sheltered  floor  began  to  sprout  the* 
first  traces  of  organic  life,  the  germs  of  a  rude  species  of  marine  vegeta- 
tion. Thousands  of  years  rolled  on.  The  world-ocean  subsided,  the  peaks 
of  mountains,  the  breasts  of  islands,  mighty  continents,  emerged,  and 
slowly,  after  many  tedious  processes  of  preparation,  a  gigantic  growth 
of  grass,  every  blade  as  large  as  our  vastest  oak,  shot  from  the  soil,  and 
the  incalculable  epoch  of  ferns  commenced,  whose  tremendous  harvest 
clothed  the  whole  land  with  a  deep  carpet  of  vivid  verdure.  While  un- 
numbered growths  of  this  vegetation  were  successively  maturing,  falling, 
and  hardening  into  the  dark  layers  of  inexhaustible  coal-beds,  the  world, 
one  waving  wilderness  of  solemn  ferns,  swept  in  its  orbit,  voiceless  and 
silent,  without  a  single  bird  or  insect  of  any  kind  in  all  its  magnificent 
green  solitudes,  the  air  everywhere  being  heavily  surcharged  with  gases 
of  the  deadliest  poison.  Again  innumerable  ages  passed,  and  the  era 
of  mere  botanic  growths  reaching  its  limit,  the  lowest  forms  of  ani- 
mal life  moved  in  the  waters,  the  earliest  creatures  being  certain  manne 
reptiles,  worms,  and  bugs  of  the  sea.  Then  followed  various  untimed 
periods,  during  which  animal  life  rose  by  degrees  from  mollusk  and  jelly- 
fish, by  plesiosaurus  and  pterodactyl, — ^horrible  monsters,  hundreds  of  feet 
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In  length,  whose  tramp  crashed  through  the  woods,  or  whose  flight  loaded 
the  groaning  air, — ^to  the  dolphin  and  the  whale  in  the  sea,  the  Borae  and 
the  lion  on  the  land,  and  the  eagle,  the  nightingale,  and  the  hird  of  para- 
dise in  the  air.  Finally,  when  millions  of  eeons  had  worn  away,  the  crea- 
tive  process  culminated  in  Humanity,  the  crown  and  perfection  of  all ; 
for  Ood  said,  "  Let  us  make  man  in  our  own  image ;"  and  straightway 
Adam,  with  upright  form,  kingly  eye,  and  reason  throned  upon  his  brow, 
stood  on  the  summit  of  the  world  and  gave  names  to  all  the  races  of 
creatures  beneath.^ 

At  this  stage  two  important  questions  arise.  The  first  is,  whether  man 
is  the  final  type  of  being  intended  in  the  Divine  plan  for  this  world,  or 
whether  he  too  is  destined  in  his  turn  to  be  superseded  by  a  higher 
race,  endowed  with  form,  faculties,  and  attributes  transcending  our  con- 
ceptions, even  as  our  own  transcended  the  ideas  of  the  previous  orders 
of  existence.  Undoubtedly,  had  the  ichthyosaurus,  ploughing  through 
the  deep  and  making  it  boil  like  a  pot,  or  one  of  those  mammoth  crea- 
tures of  the  antediluvian  age  who  browsed  half  a  dozen  trees  for  break- 
fast, crunched  a  couple  of  oxen  for  luncheon  and  a  whole  flock  of  sheep 
for  his  dinner,  been  consulted  on  a  similar  problem,  he  would  have 
replied,  without  hesitation,  "  I  exhaust  the  uses  of  the  world.  What  ani- 
mal can  there  be  superior  to  me?  beyond  a  question,  my  race  shall  poaseas 
the  earth  forever!''  The  mastodon  could  not  know  any  uses  of  nature 
except  those  he  was  fitted  to  experience,  nor  imagine  a  being  with  the 
form  and  prerogatives  of  man.  Therefore  he  would  not  believe  that  the 
mastodon-race  would  ever  be  displaced  by  the  human.  We  labor  under 
the  same  disqualification  for  judgment.  There  may  be  in  the  system 
of  nature  around  us  adaptations,  gifts,  glories,  as  much  higher  than  any 
we  ex\joy  as  our  noblest  powers  and  privileges  are  in  advance  of  those 
of  the  tiger  or  the  lark. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  mature  states  of  the  antediluvian  races 
correspond  with  the  foetal  states  of  the  present  races,  and  that  the  foetal 
states  of  embryonic  man  are  counterparts  of  the  mature  states  of  the 
lower  races  now  contemporaneous  with  him.  This  great  discovery  of 
modern  science,  though  perhaps  destitute  of  logical  value,  suggests  to 
the  imagination  the  thought  that  man  may  be  but  the  festal  state  of  a 
higher  being, — a  regent  temporarily  presiding  here  until  the  birth  and 
inauguration  of  the  true  king  of  the  world,  and  destined  himself  to  be 
bom  from  the  womb  of  this  world  into  the  free  light  and  air  of  the  spirit- 
kingdom  I 

The  resources  of  God  are  inexhaustible ;  and  in  the  evolution  of  his 
prearranged  ages  it  may  be  that  there  will  arise  upon  the  earth  a  race 
of  beings  of  un foretold  migesty,  who  shall  disinter  the  remnant  bones 
and  ponder  the  wrecked  monuments  of  forgotten  man  as  we  do  those 
of  the  disgusting  reptiles  of  the  Saurian  epoch.    But  this  is  a  mere  con- 


1  Harris,  The  Pre-Adamito  Earth. 
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ceit  of  possibility;  and,  so  far  as  the  data  for  forming  an  opinion  are  in 
our  hands,  it  is  altogether  incredible.  So  far  as  appears,  the  adaptation 
between  man  and  the  earth  is  exhaustive.  He  is  able  to  subdue  all  her 
forces,  reign  over  all  her  provinces,  ei\joy  all  her  delights,  and  gather 
into  his  consciousness  all  her  prophecies.  And  our  practical  conviction 
is  absolute  that  the  race  of  men  is  the  climax  of  being  destined  for  this 
earth,  and  that  they  will  occupy  its  hospitable  bosom  forever  with  their 
toils  and  their  homes,  their  sports  and  their  graves.' 

The  other  question  is  this: — Wajs  the  subjection  of  the  human  race  to 
l^ysical  death  a  part  of  the  Creator's  original  plan,  or  the  retributive 
result  of  a  subsequent  dislocation  of  that  plan  by  sin? — a  part  of  the 
great  harmony  of  nature,  or  a  discord  marring  the  happy  destiny  of  man  ? 
Approaching  this  problem  on  grounds  of  science  and  reason  alone,  there 
can  be  no  hesitation  as  to  the  reply.  There  are  but  two  considerations 
really  bearing  upon  the  point  and  throwing  light  upon  it;  and  they  both 
force  us  to  the  same  conclusion.  First,  it  is  a  fact  admitting  no  denial 
that  death  was  the  predetermined  natural  fate  of  the  successive  genera- 
tions of  the  races  that  preceded  man.  Kow,  what  conceivable  reason  is 
there  for  supposing  that  man,  constructed  from  the  same  elements,  living 
under  the  same  organic  laws,  was  exempt  from  the  same  doom?  There 
is  not  in  the  whole  realm  of  science  a  single  hint  to  that  effect.  Secondly, 
the  reproductive  element — an  essential  feature  in  the  human  constitution, 
leading  our  kind  to  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth — ^is  a  demonstration 
that  the  o£Boe  of  death  entered  into  God's  original  plan  of  the  world. 
For  otherwise  the  earth  at  this  moment  could  not  hold  a  tithe  of  the  inr 
habitants  that  would  be  demanding  room.  When  God  had  permitted 
this  world  to  roll  in  space  for  awful  ages,  a  lifeless  globe  of  gas,  fire, 
water,  earth,  and  then  let  it  be  occupied  for  incommensurable  epoohs 
more  by  snails,  vermin,  and  iguanodons,  would  he  wind  up  the  whole 
scene  and  destroy  it  when  the  race  of  man,  crowning  glory  of  all,  had  only 
flourished  for  a  petty  two  thousand  years?  It  is  not  crediMe.  And  yet 
it  must  have  been  so  unless  it  was  decreed  that  the  suooessive  genera- 
tions should  pass  away  and  thus  leave  space  for  the  new-oomers.  We 
conclude,  then,  that  it  is  the  will  of  God — and  was  in  the  beginning — 
that  the  human  race  shall  possess  the  earth  through  all  the  unknown 
periods  of  the  foture,  the  parents  continually. passing  off  the  stage  in 
death  as  the  children  rise  upon  it  to  maturity.  We  cannot  discern  any 
authority  in  those  old  traditions  which  foretell  the  impending  destruc* 
tion  of  the  world.  On  what  grounds  are  we  to  believe  them?  The  great 
system  of  things  is  a  stable  harmony.  There  is  no  wear  or  tear  in  the 
crystalline  machinery  of  creation,  rolling  noiseless  in  its  blue  sockets 
of  ether.    It  seems,  comparatively  speaking,  to  have  just  begun.    Its 


•  AgMiii  Mji  BO  higher  creature  than  man  ii  to  be  azpected  on  earth,  becanee  the  capadtiea  of 
tlie  earthly  plan  of  orgaDlc  creation  are  completed  and  erhanetad  with  him.  latrodnction  to  Btndy 
of  Natural  History,  p.  67. 
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oscillations  are  8elf-ac|justed,  and  science  prophesies  for  bmnanity  an 
illimitable  career  on  this  earthly  theatre.  The  swift  melting  of  the  ele- 
ments and  restoration  of  chaos  is  a  mere  heathen  whim  or  a  poetic  fi|^ent 
It  is  the  bards  who  sing, — 

^'The  euih  shall  sbortly  die.    Her  gntre  b  dog. 
I  Me  the  worlds,  night<lad,  all  gathering 
In  long  and  dark  prooeoaiiML    And  the  atan, 
Which  itand  aa  thick  as  guttering  dewdrppa  on 
Tin  fields  of  beaTen,  shall  pass  in  blaring  mist.'' 

Such  pictures  are  delusion  winning  the  imagination^  not  troth  oom- 
manding  the  reason.  In  spite  of  all  the  Cassandrarscreams  of  the  priest 
hood,  vaticinating  universal  ruin,  the  young  old  earth,  fresh  every  spring 
shall  remain  under  God's  preserving  providence,  and  humanity's  inex- 
haustible generations  renewedly  reign  over  its  kingdoms,  forever.  Floti- 
nus  said,  "  If  God  repents  having  made  the  world,  why  does  he  defer  iU 
destruction?  If  he  does  not  yet  repent,  he  never  will,  as  being  now  accus- 
tomed to  it,  and  becoming  through  time  more  friendly  to  it."*  Lncaii 
says,  "Our  bones  and  the  stars  shall  be  mingled  on  one  fiineral  pjre," 

Oomnnuiif  Brando  mipareat  regw,  oaslbaa  aatni 


But  to  receive  such  a  good  piece  of  poetry  as  veritable  prevision  is  surely 
a  puerile  error  which  a  mature  mind  in  the  nineteenth  century  should 
be  ashamed  to  commit. 

The  most  recently-broached  theory  of  the  end  of  the  world  is  iha^  de- 
veloped from  some  remarkable  speculations  as  to  the  composition  and 
distribution  of  force.    The  view  is  briefly  this.    All  force  is  derived  from 
heat.    All  heat  is  derived  from  the  sun.*    The  mechanical  value  of  i 
cubic  mile  of  sunlight  at  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  one  horse-power  for 
a  third  of  a  minute ;  at  the  sun  it  is  fifteen  thousand  horse-power  for  s 
minute.    Now,  it  is  calculated  that  enough  heat  is  radiated  from  the  sun 
to  require  for  its  production  the  annual  consumption  of  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  sun  to  the  depth  of  from  ten  to  twenty  miles.     Of  course, 
ultimately  the  fuel  will  be  all  expended ;  then  the  forces  of  the  system 
will  expire,  and  the  creation  will  die.^  This  brilliant  and  sublime  theorem 
assumes,  first,  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  arises  from  consumption  of  niattar, 
— which  may  not  be  true ;  secondly,  that  it  is  not  a  self-replenishing  pro* 
cess, — as  it  certainly  may  be.    Some  have  even  surmised  that  the  zodiacal 
light  is  an  illuminated  tornado  of  stones  showering  into  the  sun  to  feed 
its  tremendous  conflagration.    The  whole  scheme  is  a  fine  toy,  but  a  ven* 
faint  terror.    Even  if  it  be  true,  then  we  are  to  perish  at  last  from  W 
of  fire,  and  not,  as  commonly  feared,  from  its  abundance ! 

The  belief  of  mankind  that  a  soul  or  ghost  survives  the  body  has  been 


*  Bnn«ad  IL  lib.  Ix. :  Oontra  Onosticot,  cap.  4. 

«  Helmholti,  Edinbargh  PbU.  Hag.,  serlea  It.  toI.  xL:  Intoractlon  of  Natml  Voraa 

*  Thomaon,  lUd.  Dm.  18M :  Mechanical  Energies  of  the  Solar  System. 
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80  nearly  uniTersal  as  to  appear  like  the  spontaneous  result  of  an  instinct. 
We  propose  to  trace  the  history  of  opinions  concerning  the  physical 
destination  of  this  disembodied  spirit, — ^its  connection  with  localities, — 1» 
give  the  historical  topography  of  the  future  life. 

The  earliest  conception  of  the  abode  of  the  dead  was  probably  that  of 
the  Hebrew  Sheol  or  the  Greek  Hades, — namely,  the  idea — ^bom  from 
the  silence,  depth,  and  gloom  of  the  grave— ^f  a  stupendous  subterranean 
cavern  full  of  the  drowsy  race  of  shades,  the  indiscriminate  habitation 
of  all  who  leave  the  land  of  the  living.  Gradually  the  thought  arose  and 
won  acceptance  that  the  favorites  of  Deity,  peerless  heroes  and  sages,  might 
be  exempt  from  this  dismal  fate,  and  migrate  at  death  to  some  delightful 
clime  beyond  some  far  shore,  there,  amidst  unalloyed  pleasures,  to  spend 
immortal  days.  This  region  was  naturally  located  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  where  the  cheerful  sun  could  shine  and  the  fresh  breezes  blow,  yet 
in  some  untrodden  distance,  where  the  gauntlet  of  fact  had  not  smitten  the 
.Hceptre  of  fable.  The  paltry  portion  of  this  earth  familiar  to  the  ancients 
was  surrounded  by  an  unexplored  region,  which  their  fancy,  stimulated  by 
the  legends  of  the  poets,  peopled  with  mythological  kingdoms, — ^the  rain- 
bow bowers  and  cloudy  synods  of  Olympus,  from  whose  glittering  peak  the 
Thunderer  threw  his  bolts  over  the  south ;  the  Golden  Garden  of  the  Hes- 
perides,  whose  dragons  lay  on  guard  in  the  remote  west ;  the  divine  cities 
of  Meru,  whose  encircling  towers  pierced  the  eastern  sky;  the  Banquet- 
Halls  of  Ethiopia,  gleaming  through  the  fiery  desert;  the  fragrant  Islands 
of  Immortality,  musical  and  luring  in  the  central  ocean ;  the  happy  land 
of  the  Hyperboreans,  beyond  the  snowy  summits  of  northern  Caucasus:^- 

*«Hov  plfluant  were  the  wild  bellelk 

Hittt  dwelt  in  Ugends  old  I 
AIM  I  to  oar  pottarity 

Will  no  rach  take  be  told. 
We  know  too  much :  acroU  After  ecroll 

Wdghi  down  our  weary  ehelTee : 
Onr  only  point  of  isnoranoe 

Is  centred  in  oarselTea." 

There  was  a  belief  among  the  Persians  that  K&f,  a  mountain  two  thousand 
miles  high,  formed  a  rim  to  the  flat  world  and  prevented  travellers  from 
ever  falling  off.'  The  iact  that  the  earth  is  a  globe  inhabited  on  all  sides 
is  a  comparatively  recent  piece  of  knowledge.  So  late  as  in  the  eiglith 
century  Pope  Zachary  accused  Yirgilius,  an  Irish  mathematician  and  monk, 
of  heresy  for  believing  in  the  existence  of  antipodes.'^  St.  Boniface  wroto 
to  the  Pope  against  Virgilius ;  and  Zachary  ordered  a  council  to  be  hold 
to  expel  him  from  the  Church,  for  "professing,  against  God  and  his  own 
soul,  so  perverse  and  wicked  a  doctrine."  To  the  ancients  all  beyond 
the  region  they  had  traversed  was  an  unknown  land,  clothed  in  darkness, 
crowded  with  mystery  and  allurement.     Across  the  weltering  wastes  of 

*  Adrenturee  of  Hattm  TU,  p.  8S,  note. 

T  WheweU,  BbtlndncHfe  Sdenoet,  to3.  L  hook  It.  ch.  1.  Met.  7. 
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brine,  in  a  halcyon  sea,  the  Hindu  placed  the  White  Isle,  the  dwelling  of 
translated  and  immortalized  men.'  Under  the  attraction  of  a  mystic 
curiosityi  well  might  the  old,  wearied  Ulysses  say, — 

**OoiiM^  mj  IHeodi^ 
*Tlfl  not  too  lata  to  aaek  a  newer  world. 
Push  off,  and,  if  ttlng  well  In  order,  smite 
The  eoandiag  Aurowe ;  for  my  porpoee  holds 
Tb  ail  bejond  the  •uneet,  and  the  hatha 
Of  aU  the  weetem  stare,  nnta  I  die. 
It  may  be  that  the  gnlb  will  wash  as  down : 
It  may  be  we  shall  touch  the  Happy  Isles, 
And  see  the  great  AohiUss,  whom  we  knew.** 

Decius  Brutus  and  his  arm^,  as  Floras  relates,  reaching  the  coast  of 
Portugal,  where,  for  the  first  time,  they  saw  the  sun  setting  in  the 
blood-tinged  ocean,  turned  back  their  standards  with  horror  as  they 
beheld  "the  huge  corpse  of  ruddy  gold  let  down  into  the  deep.'' 
The  Phoanician  traders  brought  intelligence  to  Greece  of  a  people,  the 
Cimmerians,  who  dwelt  on  the  borders  of  Hades  in  the  umbered  realms 
of  perpetual  night.  To  the  dying  Roman,  on  the  farthest  verge  of  the 
known  horizon  hovered  a  vision  of  Elysian  Fields.  And  the  American 
Indian,  sinking  in  battle  or  the  chase,  caught  glimpses  of  happier  Hunt- 
ing-Grounds,  whose  woods  trooped  with  game,  and  where  the  arrows  of 
the  braves  never  missed,  and  there  was  no  winter.  There  was  a  pretty 
myth  received  among  some  of  the  ancient  Britons,  locating  their  para- 
dise in  a  spot  surrounded  by  tempests,  far  in  the  Western  Ocean,  and 
named  Flath-Innis,  or  Noble  Island.'  The  following  legend  is  illus- 
trative. An  old  man  sat  thoughtful  on  a  rock  beside  the  sea.  A  cloud, 
under  whose  squally  skirts  the  waters  foamed,  rushed  down ;  and  from 
its  dark  womb  issued  a  boat,  with  white  sails  bent  to  the  wind,  and  hung 
round  with  moving  oars.  Destitute  of  mariners,  itself  seemed  to  live 
and  move.  A  voice  said,  "Arise,  behold  the  boat  of  heroes:  embark, 
and  see  the  Green  Isle  of  those  who  have  passed  away  I"  Seven  days 
and  seven  nights  he  voyaged,  when  a  thousand  tongues  called  out,  "  The 
Isle!  the  Isle!"  The  black  billows  opened  before  him,  and  the  calm 
land  of  the  departed  rushed  in  light  on  his  eyes.  We  are  reminded  by 
this  of  what  Procopius  says  concerning  the  conveyal  of  the  soul  of  the 
barbarian  to  his  paradise.  At  midnight  there  is  a  knocking  at  the  door, 
and  indistinct  voices  call  him  to  come.  Mysteriously  impelled,  he  goes 
to  the  searcoast,  and  there  finds  a  frail,  empty  wherry  awaiting  him. 
He  embarks,  and  a  spirit-crew  row  him  to  his  destination.^ 

"He finds  with  shoeto 
ms  boat  deep-freighted,  sinking  to  the  edge 
Of  the  dark  flood,  and  Tolcee  heara,  yet  seoa 
No  substance;  but,  arriTed  where  onoe  again 
nis  skifl*  floats  free,  hears  friends  to  friends 


mjn  on  the  Bacred  Isiee,  to  Aairtio  BesearchM,  Tde.  filL-ML 
,  Intxodoctton  to  the  HUtoiy  of  Gr^t  Britain  and  Ireland,  pp.  UO-ld^ 
,  lib.  It. 
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6lT0  luMDteble  wekome.    TheimBeen 
BlMyre  fidnt  rMoonda,  ftad  all  the  mystic  air 
BreatbM  finrtb  the  naiiMi  of  parent,  brother,  wllb.*' 

During  that  period  of  poetic  credulity  while  the  face  of  the  earth 
remained  to  a  great  extent  concealed  from  knowledge,  wherever  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  were  known  went  the  cherished  traditions  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden  from  which  our  first  parents  were  driven  for  their  sin. 
^Speculation  naturally  strove  to  settle  the  locality  of  this  lost  paradise. 
Sometimes  it  was  situated  in  the  mysterious  bosom  of  India;  sometimes 
in  the  flowery  vales  of  Georgia,  where  roses  and  spioes  perfumed  the 
gales ;  sometimes  in  the  guarded  recesses  of  Mesopotamia.  Now  it  was 
tlie  Grand  Oasis  in  the  Arabian  desert,  flashing  on  the  wilted  pilgrim, 
over  the  blasted  and  blazing  wastes,  with  the  verdure:  of  palms,  the  play 
of  waters,  the  smell  and  flavor  of  perennial  fruits.  Again  it  was  at  the 
equator,  where  the  torrid  ssone  stretched  around  it  aa  a  fiery  sword  waving 
every  way  so  that  no  mortal  could  enter.  In  the  **  Iniago  Mundi,''  a  Latin 
treatise  on  cosmography  written  early  in  the  twelfth  century,  we  read, 
"Paradise  is  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  Asia,  and  is  made  inaccessible 
by  a  wall  of  fire  surrounding  it  and  rising  unto  heaven.''  At  a  later  time 
the  Canaries  were  thought  to  be  the  ancient  Elysium,  and  were  accord- 
ingly named  the  Fortunate  Isles.  Indeed,  among  the  motives  that  ani- 
mated Ck)lumbus  on  his  ^venturous  voyage  no  inferior  place  must  be 
assigned  to  the  hope  of  finding  the  primeval  seat  of  Paradise."  Tlie 
curious  traveller,  exploring  these  visionary  spots  one  by  one,  found  them 
lying  in  the  light  of  common  day  ^o  nearer  heaven  than  his  own  natal 
home;  and  at  Isst  all  faith  in  them  died  out  when  the  whole  surface  of 
the  globe  had  been  surveyed,  no  nook  left  wherein  romance  and  super- 
stition might  any  longer  play  at  hide-and-seek. 

Continuing  our  search  after  the  local  abode  of  the  departed,  we  now 
leave  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  descend  beneath  it.  The  first  haunted 
region  we  reach  is  the  realm  of  the  Fairies,  which,  as  every  one  acquainted 
with  the  magic  lore  of  old  Germany  or  England  know8>  was  situated  just 
under  the  external  ground,  and  was  clothed  with  every  charm  poets  could 
imagine  or  the  heart  dream.  There  was  supposed  to  be  an  entrance  to 
tills  enchanted  domain  at  the  Peak  Cavern  in  Derbyshire,  and  at  several 
other  places.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  coUected  some  of  the  best  legends 
illustrative  of  this  belief  in  his  '*  History  of  Demonology."  Sir  Gawaine,  a 
famous  knight  of  the  Round  Table,  was  once  admitted  to  dine^  above 
ground,  in  the  edge  of  the  forest,  with  the  King  of  the  Fairies;^ 

**  The  tMmqnet  o'er,  tbe  roymi  7a j,  intent 
To  do  all  boDor  to  King  Artbur*!  knigbt, 
Bmota  witb  bis  rod  tb«  bank  on  wbicb  tbey  leant, 
And  Fairy-land  ilasbM  glorions  on  tbo  sight; 

u  frdag,  Ufe  of  Oblnmbos :  Appendix  on  tbe  Bitnation  of  tbe  Terreetrlal  Paradlee.  By  ihr  tbe 
meet  TilaablB  book  ever  pnblMied  on  tbie  raltfeot  fti  tbat  of  Sebnitbeas,  Dae  Paradiea,  das  irdlKbe 
and  ttberirdlwbe  bletoiiwb^  mytbiicbe  uad  myatinhe^  nebal  daer  kritieeb«B  Beririoa  der  allgemel- 
nen  bibliMlien  Oeogiapble. 
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IlMh*d,  through  »  ailfwy,  aofl,  Uaotlqeenl  mtal» 

The  oBttl  shaito  umS  domes  of  ametbyit; 

SlMh'd  (biraU  in  shells  of  peurl,  which  crystal  walls 

And  phosphor  lights  of  myriad  hues  redouble. 
There,  In  the  bUssfnl  snbti  ntiisan  hallSk 

When  noniing  wakes  the  world  of  hnssan  tisahln 
Olide  the  gay  race;  each  sound  oar  discord  knows. 
Faint  heard  above,  hot  lolls  them  to  repose.** 

To  thiB  empire  of  moonlit  swards  and  elfin  dances,  of  jewelled  banks, 
lapsing  streams,  and  spell4>inding  visions,  it  was  thought  a  few  favored 
mortals  might  now  and  then  find  their  way.  But  this  was  never  an 
earnest  general  faith.  It  was  a  hovering  poetic  superstition  haunting 
fanciful  brains,  a  fading  legendary  dream  pleasing  credulous  hearts ;  and, 
with  the  other  romance  of  the  early  world,  it  has  vanished  quito  away. 

The  popular  belief  of  Jews,  Greeks,  Etruscans,  Romans,  (Germans,  and 
afterwards  of  Christians,  was  that  there  was  an  immense  world  of  the 
dead  deep  beneath  the  earth,  subdivided  into  several  subordinate  regions. 
The  Greenlanders  believed  in  a  separated  heaven  and  hell,  both  located 
far  below  the  Polar  Ocean.  According  to  the  old  classic  descriptions  of 
the  under-world,  what  a  scene  of  colossal  gloom  it  is !  Its  atmosphere 
murmurs  with  a  breath  of  plaintive  sighs.  Its  population,  impalpable 
ghosts  timidly  flitting  at  every  motion,  crowd  the  sombre  landscapes 
in  numbers  surpassing  imagination.  There  Cocytus  creeps  to  the  seat 
of  doom,  his  waves  emitting  doleful  wails.  Styx,  nine  times  enfolding 
the  whole  abode,  drags  his  black  and  sluggish  length  around.  Charon, 
the  slovenly  old  ferryman,  plies  his  noiseless  boat  to  and  fro  laden  with 
shadowy  passengers.  Far  away  in  the  centre  grim  Pluto  sits  on  his  ebony 
throne  and  surveys  the  sad  subjects  of  his  dreadful  domain.  By  his  side 
sits  his  stolen  and  shrinking  bride,  Proserpine,  her  glimmering  brows 
encircled  with  a  wreath  of  poppies.  Above  the  subterranean  monarch's 
head  a  sable  rainbow  spans  the  infernal  firmament ;  and  when,  with  lifted 
hand,  he  announces  his  decrees,  the  applause  given  by  the  twilight  popu- 
lace of  Hades  is  a  rustle  of  sighs,  a  vapor  of  tears,  and  a  shudder  of 
submission. 

The  belief  in  this  dolorous  kingdom  was  early  modified  by  the  reoep- 
tion  of  two  other  adjacent  realms,— one  of  reward,  one  of  torture;  even 
as  Goethe  says,  in  allusion  to  the  current  Christian  doctrine,  "Hell  was 
originally  but  one  apartment:  limbo  and  purgatory  were .  afterwards 
added  as  wings."  Passing  through  Hades,  and  turning  in  one  direction, 
the  spirit-traveller  would  arrive  at  Elysium  or  Abraham's  bosom: — 

<*  To  paradise  the  gloomy  psssago  winds 
Throngh  regions  drear  and  dismal,  and  throng  pain, 
Emerging  soon  in  beatific  blaae 
Of  light." 

There  the  blessed  ones  found  respite  and  peaceful  joys  in  flowery  fields, 

pure  breezes,  social  fellowship,  and  the  similitudes  of  their  earthly  puT^ 

nts.    In  this  placid  clime,  lighted  by  its  own  constellations,  favored 
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souls  roamed  or  reposed  in  m  sort  of  ineffectual  happiness.  According 
to  the  pagans,  here  were  such  heroes  as  Achilles,  such  sages  as  Socrates, 
to  remain  forever,  or  until  the  end  of  the  world.  And  here,  according  to 
the  Christians,  the  departed  patriarchs  and  saints  were  tarrying  expectant 
of  Christ's  arrival  to  ransom  them.     Dante  thus  describes  that  great 

event: — 

"Tben  he,  who  well  my  ooTert  meuiing  knew, 

Auwei'd,  Herein  I  had  not  long  been  boond, 
When  an  All-palieant  One  I  mw  march  throogh, 

With  Tictory's  radiant  aign  trinmphal  crown'd. 
He  led  Trom  u»  oar  Father  Adam'a  shade, 

Abel  and  Noah,  whom  Qod  loired  the  moat, 
Lawgiving  Moaea,  him  who  beat  obey'd, 

Abraam  the  patriarch,  royal  David's  ghoat; 
larael,  hia  fitther,  and  his  sons,  and  her 

Whom  Israel  aerrod  for,  IkithftiUy  and  long, 
Baehel,  with  more,  to  bUsa  did  Be  transfer: 

Ho  aonla  were  saved  before  this  choaen  throng."^ 

At  the  opposite  extremity  of  Hades  was  supposed  to  be  an  opening 
that  led  down  into  Tartarus,  "a  place  made  underneath  all  things,  so  low 
and  horrible  that  hell  is  its  heaven."  Here  the  old  earth-giants,  the 
looming  Titans,  lay,  bound,  transfixed  with  thunderbolts,  their  moun- 
tainous shapes  half  buried  in  rocks,  encrusting  lava,  and  ashes.  Rivers 
of  fire  seam  the  darkness,  whose  borders  are  braided  with  sentinel 
furies.  On  every  hand  the  worst  criminals,  perjurers,  blasphemers, 
ingrates,  groan  beneath  the  pitiless  punishments  inflicted  on  them 
without  escape.  Any  realization  of  the  terrific  scenery  of  this  whole 
realm  would  curdle  the  blood."  There  were  fabled  entrances  to  the 
dread  under-world  at  Acherusia,  in  Bithynia,  at  Avernus,  in  Campania, 
where  Ulysses  evoked  the  dead  and  traversed  the  grisly  abodes,  through 
the  Sibyl's  cave  at  Cumse,  at  Hermione,  in  Argolis,  where  the  people 
thought  the  passage  below  so  near  and  easy  that  they  neglected  to  give 
the  dying  an  obelus  to  pay  ferriage  to  Cliaron,  at  Teenarus,  the  southern- 
most point  of  Peloponnesus,  where  Herakles  went  down  and  dragged 
the  three-headed  dog  up  into  day,  at  the  cave  of  Trophonius,  in  Lebadea, 
and  at  several  other  places. 

Similar  conceptions  have  been  embodied  in  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine 
which  has  generally  prevailed  in  Christendom.  Locating  the  scene  in 
the  hollow  of  the  earth,  thus  has  it  been  described  by  Milton, — 

"A  dungeon  horriUeon  aH  sides  ronnd 
As  one  great  furnace  flamed ;  jct  from  those 
No  light,  bnt  rather  darkness  viidhle^ 
Served  oaly  to  discover  sights  of  woo, 
Regions  of  anguish,  doleful  shades,  where 
Nor  hope  can  come,  but  torture  without  end 
Still  urges,  and  a  fiery  deluge  fed 
With  ever^bumlng  sulphur  unconanmad;* 


It  ftrsoB^t  tram.  MT  Inftrno,  oanto  Iv.  11.  U-S8. 

u  Descriptlona  of  the  anflbrf  ngs  of  hell,  according  to  the  papular  nottons  at  diflbient  periods,  ars 
given  in  the  work  published  at  Weimar  in  1S17,  Daa  Rad  der  ewigen  HOllenqnal.  In  den  Corlosttlitcn 
der  phyaiach-litsrarisob-artistisch-hiatorischen  Vopund  Hitwelt,  band  vL  st.  9L 
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wherein,  confined  by  adamantine  walls,  the  fallen  angels  and  all  the 
damned  welter  overwhelmed  with  floods  and  whirlwinds  of  tempestuous 
fire.  Shapes  once  celestiaUy  fair  and  proud,  but  now  scarred  from  battle 
and  darkened  by  sin  into  faded  forms  of  haggard  splendor,  support  their 
uneasy  steps  over  the  burning  marl.  Everywhere  shrieks  and  moans 
resound,  and  the  dusky  vault  of  pandemonium  is  lighted  by  a  blue  glare 
oast  pale  and  dreadful  from  the  tossings  of  the  flaming  lake.  This  was 
hell,  where  the  wicked  must  shrink  and  howl  forever.  Etna,  Vesuvius. 
Stromboli,  Hecla,  were  believed  to  be  ventr-holes  from  this  bottomless 
and  living  pit  of  fire.  The  famous  traveller,  Sir  John  Maundcville» 
asserted  that  he  found  a  descent  into  hell  "in  a  perilous  vale"  in  the 
dominions  of  Prester  John.  Many  a  cavern  in  England  still  bears  the 
name  of  *'  Hell-hole."  In  a  dialogue  between  a  clerk  and  a  master,  pre- 
served in  an  old  Saxon  catechism,  the  following  question  and  reply 
occur: — "Why  is  the  sun  so  red  when  she  sets?"  "Because  she  looks 
down  upctti  hell.''  Antonius  Rusoa,  a  learned  professor  at  Milan,  in  the 
year  1621,  published  a  huge  quarto  in  five  books,  giving  a  detailed  topo- 
gr^hioal  account  of  the  interior  of  the  earth,  hell,  purgatory,  and  limbo." 
There  is  a  lake  in  the  south  of  Ireland  in  which  is  an  island  containing 
a  cavern  said  to  open  down  into  hell.  This  cave  is  called  St.  Patrick's 
Purgatory,  and  the  pretence  obtained  quite  general  credit  for  upwards 
of  five  centuries.  Crowds  of  pilgrims  visited  the  place.  Some  who  had 
the  hardihood  to  venture  in  were  severely  pinched,  beaten,  and  burned, 
by  the  priests  within,  disguised  as  devils,  and  were  almost  frightened  out 
of  their  wits  by  the  diabolical  scenes  they  saw  where 

**  Forth  Arom  the  depths  of  flame  that  aisged  the  gloom 
Deapalring  valla  and  pierdng  ahrieka  were  Heard.*' 

Several  popes  openly  preached  in  behalf  of  this  gross  imposition ;  and 
the  Church  virtually  authorized  it  by  receiving  the  large  revenues 
accruing  from  it,  until  at  last  outraged  common  sense  demanded  its 
repudiation  and  suppression .'' 

Few  persons  now,  as  they  walk  the  streets  and  fields,  are  much  dis- 
turbed by  the  thought  that,  not  far  below,  the  vivid  lake  of  fire  and 
brimstone,  greedily  roaring  for  new  food,  heaves  its  tortured  surges  con- 
vulsed and  featured  with  souls.  Few  persons  now  shudder  at  a  volcanic 
eruption  as  a  premonishing  message  freshly  belched  from  hell.'*  In  fact, 
the  old  belief  in  a  local  physical  hell  within  the  earth  has  almost  gone 
from  the  public  mind  of  to-day.  It  arose  from  pagan  myths  and  figures 
of  speech  based  on  ignorant  observation  and  arbitrary  fancy,  and  with 
the  growth  of  science  and  the  enlightenment  of  reason  it  has  very  ex- 
tensively fallen  and  faded  away.    No  honest  and  intelligent  inquirer 


"De  Inferno  efcgtAlnDiMBQiran  ante  Mmidf  Vxllfami. 

^  Wright,  8t.  Pfttrlck'B  Pnrgafeory:  an  ISamy  «n  the  Lagenda  oC  VMattM,  Hall,  and  Payitaiy* 
cacrent  dnrinft  the  Middle  Agea. 
M  Batnzst,  De  9ede  iofemi  io  Terria  qtuereiida. 
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into  the  matter  can  find  the  slightest  valid  support  for  such  a  notion. 
It  is  now  a  mere  tradition,  upheld  by  groundless  authority.  And  yet  the 
dim  shadow  of  that  great  idea  of  a  subterranean  hell  which  once  burned 
so  fierce  and  lurid  in  the  brain  of  Christendom  still  vaguely  haunts  the 
modem  world.  The  dogma  still  lies  in  the  prevalent  creeds,  and  is 
occasionally  dragged  out  and  brandished  by  fanatic  preachers.  The 
transmitted  literature  and  influences  of  the  past  are  so  full  of  it  that  it 
cannot  immediately  cease.  Accordingly,  while  the  common  understand- 
ing no  longer  grasps  it  as  a  definite  verity,  it  lingers  in  the  popular  fancy 
as  a  half-credible  image.  The  painful  attempts  made  now  and  then  by 
some  antiquated  or  fanatical  clergyman  to  compel  attention  to  it  and 
belief  in  it  as  a  tangible  ftict  of  science,  as  well  as  an  unquestionable  revela- 
tion of  Scripture,  scarcely  win  a  passing  notice,  but  provoke  a  significant 
smile.  Father  Fassaglia,  an  eminent  Jesuit  theologian,  in  1856  published 
in  Italy  a  work  on  the  Literality  of  Hell-Fire  and  the  Eternity  of  the 
Punishments  of  the  Damned.  He  says,  "In  this  world  fire  burns  by 
chemical  operations;  but  in  hell  it  bums  by  the  breath  of  the  Lord!" 
The  learned  and  venerable  Faber,  a  voluminous  author  and  distinguished 
English  divine,  published  in  the  year  1851  a  large  octavo  entitled  "  The 
Many  Mansions  in  the  House  of  the  Father,''  discussing  with  elaborate 
detail  the  question  as  to  the  locality  of  the  scenes  awaiting  souls  after 
death.  His  grand  conclusion — ^the  unreasonableness  of  which  will  be 
apparent  without  comment — is  as  follows: — "The  saints  having  first  risen 
with  Christ  into  the  highest  regions  of  the  air,  out  of  reach  of  the  dreadful 
heat,  the  tremendous  flood  of  fire  hitherto  detained  inside  the  earth  will 
be  let  loose,  and  an  awful  conflagration  rage  till  the  whole  material  globe 
is  dissipated  into  sublimated  particles.  Then  the  world  will  be  formed 
anew,  in  three  parts.  First,  there  will  be  a  solid  central  sphere  of  fire — 
the  flaming  nucleus  of  Gehenna — two  thousand  miles  in  diameter. 
Secondly,  there  shall  roll  around  this  central  ball  on  all  sides  an  ignited 
ocean  of  liquid  fire  two  thousand  miles  in  depth,  the  peculiar  residence 
of  the  wicked,  the  sulphurous  lake  spoken  of  in  the  Apocalypse. 
Thirdly,  around  this  infernal  sea  a  vast  spherical  arch  will  hang,  a 
thousand  miles  thick,  a  massive  and  unbroken  shell,  through  which 
there  are  no  spiracles,  and  whose  external  surface,  beautiful  beyond  con- 
ception, becomes  the  heaven  of  the  redeemed,  where  Christ  himself, 
I)erfect  man  as  well  as  perfect  God,  fixes  his  residence  and  establishes 
the  local  sovereignty  of  the  Universal  Archangel.""  A  comfortable 
thought  it  must  be  for  the  saints,  as  they  roam  the  flowery  fields,  basking 
in  immortal  bliss,  to  remember  that  under  the  crust  they  tread,  a  sound- 


ly Part  It.  chftp.  ix.  p.  417.  Dr.  Camming  (Tlie  End,  LkI.  X.)  teachos  the  doctrine  of  the  Utenl 
rMinrrection  of  the  flesh,  and  the  rabseqaent  rrtfidcDcc  of  the  redeemed  on  this  globe  as  their  eterutU 
hearen  under  the  immediate  role  of  Christ.  Qnite  a  ftin  detail  of  the  htstorle  and  present  belief  in 
this  soh«n»  maj  be  tonad  in  the  neent  work  of  its  earnest  advocate,  1>.  T.  Taylor,— The  Voice  of  ihe 
Ohvrcfa  on  the  Oomlnf  of  the  Bedeemsr,  or  a  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Rtign  of  Christ  on 
■arth. 
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leas  sea  of  fire  is  forever  plunging  on  its  circular  course,  all  its  crimson 
waves  packed  with  the  agonized  faces  of  the  damned  as  thick  as  drops! 
The  whole  scheme  is  without  real  foundation.  Science  laughs  at  such  a 
theory.  Its  scriptural  supports  are  either  ethnic  figments  or  rhetorical 
tropes.  Keason,  recollecting  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  dissipates 
the  ghastly  dream  beyond  the  possibility  of  restoration  to  belief. 

Following  the  historic  locations  of  the  abode  of  departed  souls,  we 
next  ascend  from  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and  above  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  into  the  air  and  the  lofty  realms  of  ether.  The  ancient  Cale- 
donians fixed  the  site  of  their  spirit-world  in  the  clouds.  Their  bards 
have  presented  this  conception  in  manifold  forms  and  with  the  most 
picturesque  details.  In  tempests  the  ghosts  of  their  famous  warriors 
ride  on  the  thunderbolts,  looking  on  the  earth  with  eyes  of  fire,  and  burl- 
ing lances  of  lightning.  They  float  over  the  summits  of  the  hills  or 
along  the  valleys  in  wreaths  of  mist,  on  vapory  steeds,  waving  their 
shadowy  arms  in  the  moonlight,  the  stars  dimly  glimmering  through 
their  visionary  shapes.  The  Laplanders  also  placed  their  heaven  in  the 
upper  air,  where  the  Northern  Lights  play.  They  regarded  the  auroral 
streamers  as  the  sport  of  departed  spirits  in  the  happy  region  to  which 
they  had  risen.  Such  ideas,  clad  in  the  familiar  imagery  furnished  by 
their  own  climes,  would  naturally  be  suggested  to  the  ignorant  fancy, 
and  easily  commended  to  the  credulous  thoughts,  of  the  Celts  and  Finns. 
Explanation  and  refutation  are  alike  unnecessary. 

Plutarch  describes  a  theory  held  by  some  of  the  ancieuts  locating  hell 
in  the  air,  elysium  in  the  moon.^^  After  death  all  souls  are  compelled 
to  spend  a  period  in  the  region  between  the  earth  and  the  moon, — the 
wicked  in  severe  tortures  and  for  a  longer  time,  the  good  in  a  mild  dis- 
cipline soon  purging  away  all  their  stains  and  fitting  them  for  the  lunar 
paradise.  After  tarrying  a  season  there,  they  were  either  bom  again  upon 
the  earth,  or  transported  to  the  divine  realm  of  the  sun.  Macrobius, 
too,  says,  "The  Platonists  reckon  as  the  infernal  region  the  whole  space 
between  the  earth  and  the  moon."**  He  also  adds,  "  The  tropical  signs 
Cancer  and  Capricorn  are  called  the  gates  of  the  sun,  because  there  he 
meets  the  solstice  and  can  go  no  farther.  Cancer  is  the  gate  of  men, 
because  by  it  is  the  descent  to  the  lower  regions ;  Capricorn  is  the  gate 
of  gods,  because  by  it  is  a  return  for  souls  to  the  rank  of  gods  in  the  seat 
of  their  proper  immortality."*^  The  Manicheans  taught  that  souls  were 
borne  to  the  moon  on  leaving  their  bodies,  and  there  washed  from  their 
sins  in  water,  then  taken  to  the  sun  and  further  cleansed  in  fire.  They 
described  the  moon  and  sun  as  two  splendid  ships  prepared  for  trans- 
ferring souls  to  their  native  country, — the  world  of  perfect  light  in  the 
heights  of  the  creation." 

The  ancient  Hebrews  thought  the  sky  a  solid  firmament  overarching 

M  In  his  EsMy  on  the  Face  in  the  Orb  of  the  Moon. 

s*  In  Somninm  Scipionis,  lib.  i.  cap.  xi.  » Ibid.  cap.  xXL 

n  Augufltine,  De  Natura  Doni,  cap.  xliv. 
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the  ^ATth,  aad  supporting  a  sea  of  inexhaustible  waters,  beyond  which 
Ood  and  his  angels  dwelt  la  monopolized  splendor.  Eliphas  the  Teman* 
lie  «ay8,  **Js  not  God  in  the  height  of  heaven?  And  behold  the  stars, 
how  high  they  are ;  but  he  walketh  upon  the  arch  of  heaven  l"  And 
Job  says,  **  He  «overeth  the  face  of  his  throne,  and  spneadeth  his  olouds 
under  it.  He  hath  dxawn  a  oiroolar  bound  upon  the  waters  to  the  con- 
fines «f  G^t  aad  darkness.''  From  the  dazzling  realm  above  this  super^ 
nal  <x9ean  all  men  were  supposed,  until  after  the  resiffreotion  of  Christ,  to 
be  "excluded.  But  from  that  time  the  belief  gradually  spread  in  Christen- 
dom that  a  way  was  open  for  faithful  aouls  to  ascend  thither.  Ephraim 
thcSyrian,'*  and  Ambrose,  located  paradise  in  the  outermost  East  on  the 
highest  summit  of  the  earth,  stretching  into  the  serene  heights  of  the 
«ky.  The  ancients  often  conceived  the  universe  to  form  one  solid  whole, 
whose  different  provmces  were  accessible  from  each  other  to  gods  and 
angels  by  means  of  bridges  and  golden  staircases.  Hence  the  innume- 
rable paradisal  legends  «issociated  with  the  mythic  mountains  of  antiquity, 
such  ajs  Elborz,  Olympus,  Meru,  and  K&f.  Among  the  strange  legends 
of  the  Middle  Age,  Gervase  of  Tilbury  preserves  the  following  one, 
illustrative  of  this  b^ef  in  a  sea  over  the  sky: — ''One  Sunday  the  people 
of  an  English  village  were  coming  out  of  church, — a  dark,  gloomy  day, — 
when  they  saw  the  anchor  of  a  ship  hooked  to  one  of  the  tombstones, 
the  'Cable,  tightly  stretched,  hanging  down  the  air.  Presently  they  saw 
a  sailor  sliding  down  the  rope  to  unfix  the  anchor.  When  he  had  just 
loosened  it  the  villagers  seized  hold  of  him ;  and,  while  in  their  hands,  he 
quickly  died,  as  though  he  had  been  drowned  !'^  There  is  also  a  famous 
legend  called  "St.  Brandon's  Vo>'age."  The  worthy  saint  set  sail  from 
the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  held  on  his  way  till  he  arrived  at  the  moon, 
which  he  found  to  be  the  location  of  hell.  Here  he  saw  Judas  Iscariot 
in  execrable  tortures,  regularly  respited,  however,  every  week  from 
Saturaay  eve  till  Sunday  eve  I 

The  thought — so  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  first  impression  made 
by  the  phenomenon  of  the  night-sky  on  the  ignorant  senses  and  imaginar 
tion— that  the  stars  are  set  in  a  firm  revolving  dome,  has  widely  prevailed ; 
aod  the  thought  that  heaven  lies  beyond  that  solid  arch,  in  the  unknown 
cpacc.  is  a  popular  notion  lingering  still.  The  scriptural  image  declaring 
that  ilie  convulsions  of  the  last  day  will  shake  the  stars  from  their 
sockets  in  the  heavenly  floor,  "as  a  fig-tree  casteth  her  untimely  figs 
ffhem  she  is  shaken  of  a  mighty  wind,"  although  so  obviously  a  figure 
of  speech,  has  been  very  generally  credited  as  the  description  of  a  literal 
"act  yet  to  occur.  And  how  many  thousands  of  pious  Christians  liave 
ielt>  with  the  sainted  Doddridge, 

**  Te  (tan  are  Irat  the  ebtalvg  dost 
Of  my  DMae  abode,— 
The  paTen^nt  of  Ikoae  beavealy  eouits 
When  I  flbiil  see  mj  Godl* 


«De  Paiudiw  Edca,  Sei-nie  L 
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The  universal  diffusion  in  civilized  nations  of  the  knowledge  that  the 
visible  sky  is  no  substantial  expanse,  but  only  an  illimitable  void  of  space 
hung  with  successive  worlds,  has  by  no  means  banished  the  belief, 
ftriginally  based  on  the  opposite  error,  in  a  physical  heaven  definitely 
located  far  overhead,  the  destination  of  all  ransomed  souls.  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  roost  common  idea  at  the  present  time.  An  English 
clergyman  once  wrote  a  book,  afterwards  translated  into  German,  to 
teaoh  that  the  sun  is  hell,  and  that  the  black  spots  often  noticed  on  the 
disk  of  that  orb  are  gatherings  of  damned  souU."  Isaac  Taylor,  on  the 
(contrary,  contends  with  no  little  force  and  ingenuity  that  the  sun  may 
be  the  heaven  of  our  planetary  system,  a  globe  of  immortal  blessedness 
nnd  glory.*^  The  celebrated  Br.  Whiston  was  convinced  that  the  great 
comet  which  appeared  in  his  day  was  helL  He  imagined  it  remarkably 
fitted  for  that  purpose  by  its  fiery  vapor,  and  its  alternate  plunges,  now 
into  the  frozen  extremity  of  space,  now  into  the  scorching  breath  of  the 
sun.  Tupper  fastens  the  stigma  of  being  the  infernal  prison-house  on 
the  moon,  in  this  style : — 

**1  know  thee  well,  0  Moon,  thoa  caTem*d  renim, 
8m1  aaieUite,  thou  giant  wb  of  death. 
Blot  on  God*8  flrmmnent,  pale  homo  of  crimen 
Scarr'd  prlton^aooee  of  ein,  whnre  damned  aoiils 
Feed  upon  punishment:  Oh,  thought  sabUme, 
That  amid  night's  black  deeds,  when  erU  prowli 
Through  the  broad  world,  thou,  watching  elnnen  widl, 
Glareet  o>r  all,  the  wakeftil  eye  of— Hell  T 

Bailey's  conception  is  the  darker  birth  of  a  deeper  feeling  :— 

**  There  b  a  blind  world,  yet  unlit  by  Ood, 
Rolling  aiuund  the  extremeet  edge  of  light. 
Where  all  things  axe  diaaster  and  decay: 
That  Mack  and  outcast  orb  is  8atan*s  home. 
That  dusky  worid  nan's  scSenee  oonnteth  not 
Upon  the  brightest  sky.    He  nerer  knows 
How  near  It  comes  to  him;  but,  swathed  in  cloud% 
As  though  in  plumed  and  palled  state,  it  steals, 
Hearse-like  and  thief^like,  round  the  uniterse, 
Vorerer  rolling,  and  returning  not, — 
Bobbing  all  worlds  of  many  an  angel  aonV— 
With  its  light  hidden  In  its  brsast,  which  bums 
With  all  concentrate  and  superfluent  woe." 

In  the  average  faith  of  individuals  to-day,  heaven  and  hell  exist  as  sepa- 
rate places  located  somewhere  in  the  universe ;  but  the  notions  as  to  the 
precise  regions  in  which  they  lie  are  most  vague  and  ineffectual  when 
compared  with  what  they  formerly  were. 

The  Scandinavian  kosmos  contained  nine  worlds,  arranged  in  the  follow- 
ing order  :—Gimle,  a  golden  region  at  the  top  of  the  universe,  the  eternal 
residence  of  Allfather  and  his  chosen  ones;  next  below  that,  Muspel, 


■  Swindsn,  On  the  Nature  and  Location  of  HelL 
M  Physicd  TheoiT  of  Another  Uii^  obap.  svL 
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the  realm  of  the  genii  of  fire;  Asgard,  the  abode  of  the  gods  in  the 
stany  firmament;  Vindheim,  the  home  of  the  air-spirits;  Manheim,  the 
earth,  or  middle  realm ;  Ji)tmiheim,  the  world  of  the  giants,  outside  the 
sea  surrounding  the  earth ;  Elfheim,  the  world  of  the  black  demons  and 
d war&,  just  under  the  earth's  surface ;  Helheim,  the  domain  of  the  god- 
dess of  death,  deep  within  the  earth's  bosom;  and  finally,  Niflheim,  the 
lowest  kingdom  of  horror  and  pain,  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  creation. 
The  Buddhist  kosmos,  in  the  simplest  form,  as  some  of  them  conceived 
it,  was  composed  of  a  series  of  concentric  spheres  each  separated  from 
the  next  by  a  space,  and  suoceBsirely  overarching  and  underarching  each 
other  with  circular  layers  of  brightness  above  and  blackness  beneath; 
each  starry  hollow  overhead  being  a  heaven  inhabited  by  gods  and 
blessed  souls,  each  lurid  hollow  underfoot  being  a  hell  filled  with 
demons  and  wicked  souls  in  penance.  The  Arabian  kosmos,  beginning 
with  the  earth,  ascended  to  a  world  of  water  above  the  firmament,  next 
to  a  world  of  air,  then  to  a  world  of  fire,  followed  in  rising  order  by  an 
emerald  heaven  with  angels  in  the  form  of  birds,  a  heaven  of  precious 
stones  with  angels  as  eagles,  a  hyacinth  heaven  with  angels  as  vultures, 
a  silver  heaven  with  angels  as  horses,  a  golden  and  a  pearl  heaven  each 
peopled  with  angel  girls,  a  crystal  heaven  with  angel  men,  then  two 
heavens  full  of  angels,  and  finally  a  great  sea  without  bound,  each 
sphere  being  presided  over  by  a  chief  ruler,  the  names  of  all  of  whom 
were  familiar  to  the  learned  Arabs.  The  Syrian  kosmos  corresponded 
closely  to  the  foregoing.  It  soared  up  the  mounting  steps  of  earth, 
water,  air,  fire,  and  innumerable  choruses  successively  of  Angeb,  Arch- 
angels, Principalities,  Powers,  Virtues,  Dominations,  Thrones,  Cherubink 
and  Seraphim,  unto  the  Expanse  whence  Lucifer  fell ;  afterwards  to  a 
boundless  Ocean ;  and  lastly  to  a  magnificent  Crown  of  Light  filling  the 
uppermost  space  of  all.^ 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  imagme  the  aspects  of  the  universe  to  the  ancients 
and  the  impressions  it  produced  in  them,  all  seemed  so  different  then,  in 
the  dimness  of  crude  observation,  from  the  present  appearance  in  the 
light  of  astronomic  science.  Anaximander  held  that  the  earth  was  of 
cylindrical  form,  suspended  in  the  middle  of  the  universe  and  surrounded 
by  envelopes  of  water,  air,  and  fire,  as  by  the  coats  of  an  onion,  but  that 
the  exterior  stratum  was  broken  up  and  collected  into  masses,  and  thus 
originated  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  which  are  carried  around  by  the 
three  spheres  in  which  they  are  fixed.^  Many  of  the  Oriental  nations 
believed  the  planets  to  be  animated  beings,  conscious  divinities,  freely 
marching  around  their  high  realms,  keeping  watch  and  ward  over  the 
creation,  smiling  their  favorites  on  to  happy  fortune,  fixing  their  baleful 
eyes  and  shedding  disastrous  eclipse  on  "falling  nations  and  on  kingly 
lines  about  to  sink  forever."  This  belief  was  cherished  among  the  later 
Greek  philosophers  and  Roman  priests,  and  was  vividly  held  by  such 

»  Dnpnia,  L'Origine  de  toiu  les  CttlteM,  PlaiiAe  Ko.  21.  «  Aiist  dtt  OaO.  U.  18. 
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men  as  Fhilo,  Origen,  and  even  Kepler.  It  is  here  that  we  are  io^Iook 
for  the  birth  of  astrology,  that  solemn  lore,  liakiBg  the  petty  fiaUs  of 
men  with  the  starry  coiyunctioBs,  which  once  sank  so  deeply  iaX^  i^ 
mind  of  tha  world,  Iwit  i»  now  wellnigh  forgetten: — 

•*No  moro  oT  Chat,  ye  pfawetary  lighter 
Ygqr  aaparti,  dignitlw,  MinwiibiriHis 
Your  partfle  qnartUes,  sod  your  plastie  ttiiM% 
Jind  all  your  heawnly  boaaes  and  efiecta, 
8hall  meet  no  aopo  devout  expoanden  bfar&. 

ThaloyofJvyilM^ 
Tha^axaltation  of  t&»  Dragon't  hca^ 
The  squ'b  triplicity  ami  glorioaa 
Day-boaw  on  high,  tfirnooB**  dim  totiimeutr 
And  aO  the  starry  iacftuifoBa  of  all  tf gns, 
Shall  riM,  aad  rula,  smI  paaa,  and  do  «m  knofir 
That  tlMre  are  spirif-ralen  of  all  worUa, 
Which  fraternize  with  earthy  and,  thoo^  anhsovn^ 
Hold  In  the  ablBlug  voieni  of  the  etara 
OammwmUm  on  feigb  a»d  everywhere.** 

The  ancient  belief  that  the  star*  were  Eving  beings,  combined  witt  Ifie 
eager  &ncy  of  an  unscientific  time,  gsre  rise  to^  the  stellar  apotheosis  of 
heroes  and  legendary  names,  and  was  the  somx»  of  those  numkeraa* 
asterisms,  otrtlined  groups  of  stars,  which  still  bedecfc  the  glittering 
skies  and  form  the  landmarks  of  celestial  topography.  It  was  these  and 
kindred  influences  that  wronght  together 

**To  make  the  firmament  brff  tie  with  sbapea 
Of  fnt«mifttont  motion,  aspect  vagne^ 
And  mystic  bearfngi^  whidk  o'emeep  the  earth. 
Keeping  slow  thne  with  horron  la  fhe  bfcod;"— 

the  Gorgon's  petrific  Head/the  Bear's  frightful  form,  Berenioe^a  streaming 
Hair,  the  curdling  length  of  Ophiuchus,  and  the  Hydra's  horrid  shape. 
The  poetic  eye  of  old  religion  saw  gods  in  the  planets  walking  thtir 
serene  blue  paths, — 

*'0afr{8,  Bel,  Odln,  Mithras,  Brabm,  Zens^ 
Wh»  gave  thair  aames  to  stats  which  stlH  ram  itmMf 
The  skies,  all  worshlpless,  sTra  from  climes 
Where  their  own  altars  ones  topped  every  UB." 

By  selected  constellations  the  choicest  legends  of  the  antique  world  are 
preserved  in  silent  enactment.  On  the  heavenly  sea  the  Argonauts 
keep  nightly  sail  towards  the  Qolden  Fleece.  There  Uerakles  gripes  the 
hydra's  heads  and  sways  his  irresistible  club ;  Arion  with  his  harp  rido» 
the  docile  Dolphin;  the  Centaur's  right  hand  clutches  the  Wolf:  the 
crouching  Hare  flees  from  the  raging  eye  and  shudders  at  the  inaudible 
bark  of  the  Dog;  and  space  crawls  with  the  horrors  of  the  Scorpio^. 

In  consequence  of  the  earth's  revolution  in  its  orbit,  the  sun  appear? 
at  difierent  seasons  to  rise  in  connection  with  different  groups  of  star^- 
It  seems  as  if  the  sun  made  an  annual  journey  luround  the  ecliptic. 
This  circuit  was  divided  into  twelve  parts  corresponding  to  the  montli?. 
and  each  marked  by  a  distinct  constellation.    There  was  a  singular 
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agreement  in  regard  to  these  solar  houses,  residences  of  the  gods,  or 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  among  the  leading  nations  of  the  earth,— the  Per- 
sians, Chaldeans,  Hebrews,  Syrians,  Hindus,  Chinese,  Arabians,  Japanese, 
Siamese,  Goths,  Javanese,  Mexicans,  Peruvians,  and  Scandinavians.'* 
Among  the  various  explanations  of  the  origin  of  these  artificial  signs, 
we  will  notice  only  the  one  attributed  by  Volney  to  the  Egyptians.  The 
constellations  in  which  the  sun  successively  appeared  from  month  to 
month  were  named  thus: — at  the  time  of  the  overflow  of  the  Nile,  the 
sUxrs  0/  inundation^  (Aquarius;)  at  the  time  of  ploughing,  stars  0/  the  ox^ 
(Taurus;)  when  lions,  driven  forth  by  thirst,  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  stars  of  the  lion,  (Leo ;)  at  the  time  of  reaping,  stars  of  the  sheof,  (Virgo ;) 
stars  of  the  lamb  and  tioo  kids,  (Aries,)  when  these  animals  were  bom ;  stars 
of  the  crab,  (Cancer,)  when  the  sun,  touching  the  tropic,  returned  back- 
wards; stars  of  the  wildgoatt  (Capricorn,)  when  the  sun  reached  the  highest 
point  in  his  yearly  track;  stars  qf  the  balance,  (Libra,)  when  days  and 
nights  were  in  equilibrium;  stars  of  the  scorpion,  (Scorpio,)  when  periodical 
simooms  burned  like  the  venom  of  a  scorpion ;  and  so  on  of  the  rest.' 

The  progress  of  astronomical  science — from  the  wild  time  when  men 
thought  the  stars  were  mere  spangles  stuck  in  a  solid  expanse  not  far  off, 
to  the  vigorous  age  when  Ptolemy's  mathematics  spanned  the  scope  of 
the  sky ;  from  the  first  reverent  observations  of  the  Chaldean  shepherds 
watching  the  constellations  as  gods,  to  the  magnificent  reasonings  of 
Copernicus  dashing  down  the  innumerable  crystalline  spheres,  "cycle  on 
epicycle,  orb  on  orb,''  with  which  crude  theorizers  had  crowded  the 
stellar  spaces;  from  the  uncurbed  poetry  of  Hyginus  writing  the  floor 
of  heaven  over  with  romantic  myths  in  planetary  words,  to  the  more 
wondrous  truth  of  Le  Verrier  measuring  the  steps  from  nimble  Mercury 
flitting  moth-like  in  the  beard  of  the  sun  to  dull  Neptune  sagging  in  his 
cold  course  twenty-six  hundred  million  miles  away ;  from  the  h^f-inch  orb 
of  Hipparchus's  naked  eye,  to  the  six-feet  speculum  of  Bosse's  awful  tube; 
from  the  primeval  belief  in  one  world  studded  around  with  skyey  torch- 
lights, to  the  modern  conviction  of  octillions  of  inhabited  worlds  all 
governed  by  one  law— constitutes  the  most  astonishing  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  human  mind.  Every  step  of  this  incredible  progress  has 
had  its  effect  in  modifying  the  conceptions  of  man's  position  and  im- 
portance in  nature  and  of  the  connection  of  his  future  fate  with  locali- 
ties. Of  old,  the  entire  creation  was  thought  to  lie  pretty  much  within 
the  comprehension  of  man's  unaided  senses,  and  man  himself  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  chief— if  not  the  sole— object  of  Divine  providence.  The 
deities  often  came  down  in  incarnations  and  mingled  with  their  favorites 
and  rescued  the  earth  from  evils.  Every  thing  was  anthropomorphized. 
Man's  relative  magnitude  and  power  were  believed  to  be  such  that  he 
fancied  during  an  eclipse  that,  by  screams,  the  crashing  of  gongs,  and 


V  Plgott,  ScandinaTian  Mythology,  chap.  L  p.  31. 

•  Toinqr,  BttliM,  cbap.  xzU.  sect  8.    M«ark6^  Hlat  Hindoftan,  vol.  L  pp.  146-147. 
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magic  rites,  he  could  scare  away  the  monsters  who  were  swallowing  the 
sun  or  the  moon.  Meteors  shooting  through  the  evening  air  the  Arabs 
Mieved  were  fallen  angels  trying  to  get  back  into  heaven  but  hurled 
from  the  crystal  battlements  by  the  flaming  lances  of  the  guardian 
watchers.    Then  the  gazer  saw 

"  Tb«  top  of  hcftTen  taH  of  fiery  shapes, 
Of  baming  creneta.** 

Now  the  student  contemplates  an  abyss  swarming  with  orbs  each  out- 
weighing millions  of  our  earth.  Then  they  reud  their  nativities  in  the 
planets  and  felt  how  great  must  be  the  state  overwatched  by  such  re- 
splendent servitors.    Now 

"Th«7  teek  commanlon  with  the  stars  that  they  maj  know 
How  petty  Is  this  bM  on  which  they  oome  and  go." 

Then  the  hugest  view  of  the  extent  of  the  universal  sphere  was  that  an 
iron  mass  would  require  nine  days  and  nights  to  plunge  from  its  Olympian 
height  to  its  Tartarean  depth.  Now  we  are  told  by  the  masters  of  science 
that  there  are  stars  so  distant  that  it  would  take  their  light,  travelling  at 
a  rate  of  nearly  twelve  million  miles  a  minute,  thirty  million  years  to  reach 
us.  The  telescope  has  multiplied  the  sise  of  the  creation  by  hundreds  of 
millions,  and  the  grandest  conception  of  the  stellar  universe  possible  to 
the  most  capacious  human  mind  probably  bears  no  larger  proportion  to 
the  fact  than  an  orrery  does  to  the  solar  system.  Our  earth  is  a  hundred 
million  miles  from  the  sun,  whose  diameter  is  so  monstrous  that  a  hundred 
such  orbs  strung  in  a  straight  line  would  occupy  the  whole  distance.  The 
sun,  with  all  his  attendant  planets  and  moons,  is  sweeping  around  his 
own  centre — supposed  by  some  to  be  Alcyone — at  the  rate  of  four  hundred 
thousand  miles  a  day ;  and  it  will  take  him  eighteen  million  years  to  com- 
plete one  revolution.  Our  flrmamental  cluster  contains,  it  has  been  calcu- 
lated, in  round  numbers  about  twenty  million  stars.  There  are  many 
thousands  of  such  nebulsB  visible,  some  of  them  capable  of  packing  away 
in  their  awful  bosoms  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  galaxies.  Measure 
off  the  abysmal  space  into  seven  hundred  thousand  stages  each  a  hundred 
million  miles  wide,  apd  you  reach  the  nearest  fixed  stars, — ^for  instance, 
the  constellation  of  the  Lyre.  Multiply  that  inconceivable  distance  by 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  still  you  will  discern  enormous  sand-banks 
of  stars  obscurely  glittering  on  the  farthest  verge  of  telescopic  vision. 
And  even  all  this  is  but  a  little  corner  of  the  whole. 

Coleridge  once  said,  "To  some  infinitely  superior  Being,  the  whole  uni- 
verse may  be  as  one  plain, — the  distance  between  planet  and  planet  being 
only  as  the  pores  in  a  grain  of  sand,  and  the  spaces  between  system  and 
system  no  greater  than  the  intervals  between  one  grain  and  the  grain 
acyacent."  One  of  the  vastest  thoughts  yet  conceived  by  any  mor- 
tal mind  is  that  of  turning  the  universe  from  a  mechanical  to  a  chemical 
problem,  as  illustrated  by  Prof.  Levering."    Assuming  the  acknowledged 

»  OunUridge  MisoeUaay,  1642. 
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truths  in  physics,  that  the  ultimate  particles  of  matter  never  actually 
touch  each  other,  and  that  water  in  evaporating  expands  into  eighteen 
hundred  times  its  previous  volume,  he  demonstrates  that  the  porosity 
of  our  solar  system  is  no  greater  than  that  of  steam.  "The  porosity  of 
granite  or  gold  may  he  equal  to  that  of  steam,  the  greater  density  being 
a  stronger  energy  in  the  central  forces."  And  the  conclusion  is  scientific- 
ally reached  that  "the  vast  interval  between  the  sun  and  Ilerschel  is 
an  enormous  pore,  while  the  invisible  distance  that  separates  the  most 
closely-nestled  atoms  is  a  planetary  space, — a  stupendous  gulf  when  com- 
pared  with  the  little  spheres  between  which  it  flows."  Thus  we  may 
think  of  the  entire  universe  as  a  living  organism,  like  a  ripening  orange, 
its  component  atoms  worlds,  the  sidereal  movements  its  vital  circulation. 
Surely,  when  a  man  looks  up  from  his  familiar  fields  and  household 
roof  to  such  incommensurable  objects  as  scientific  imagination  reveals  in 
the  sparkling  sword-handle  of  Perseus  and  the  hazy  girdle  of  Andromeda, 
overpowering  humility  will  fill  his  breast,  an  unutterable  solemnity  will 
"fall  on  him  as  from  the  very  presence-chamber  of  the  Highest."  And 
will  he  not,  when  he  contemplates  the  dust-like  shoals  of  stars,  the 
shining  films  of  firmaments,  that  retreat  and  hover  through  all  the 
boundless  heights, — ^the  Nebecula  nebula,  looking  like  a  bunch  of  ribbons 
disposed  in  a  true-love's  knot, — ^that  most  awful  nebula  whirled  into  the 
shape  and  bearing  the  name  of  the  Dumb-Bell, — the  Crab  nebula,  hanging 
over  the  infinitely  remote  space,  a  sprawling  terror,  every  point  holding 
millions  of  worlds, — thinking  of  these  all-transcendent  wonders,  and  then 
remembering  his  own  inexpressible  littleness,  how  that  the  visible  exists 
enoe  of  hb  whole  race  does  not  occupy  a  single  tick  of  the  great  Sidereal 
Clock,  will  he  not  sink  under  helpless  misgivings,  will  he  not  utterly 
despair  of  immortal  notice  and  support  from  the  King  of  all  this?  In 
a  word,  how  does  the  solemn  greatness  of  man,  the  supposed  eternal 
destiny  of  man,  stand  affected  by  the  modem  knowledge  of  the  vastness 
of  creation  ?  Regarding  the  immensities  receding  over  him  in  unfathom- 
able abysses  bursting  with  dust-heaps  of  suns,  must  not  man  be  dwarfed 
into  unmitigated  contempt,  his  life  and  character  rendered  absolutely 
insignificant,  the  utmost  span  of  his  fortunes  seeming  but  as  the  hum 
and  glitter  of  an  ephemeron  in  a  moment's  sunshine?  Doubtless  many 
a  one  has  at  times  felt  the  stupendous  truths  of  astronomy  thus  ]>alsying 
him  with  a  crushing  sense  of  his  own  nothingness  and  burying  him  in 
fatalistic  despair.  Standing  at  night,  alone,  beneath  the  august  dome 
studded  from  of  old  with  its  ever-blazing  lights,  he  gazes  up  and  sees  the 
innumerable  armies  of  heaven  marshalled  forth  above  him  in  the  order 
and  silence  of  their  primeval  pomp.  PeacefVilly  and  forever  they  shine 
there.  In  nebula  separated  from  nebula  by  trillions  of  leagues,  plane 
beyond  plane,  they  stretch  and  glitter  to  the  feet  of  Ood.  Falling  on 
his  knees,  he  clasps  his  hands  in  speechless  adoration,  but  feels,  witli  an 
intolerable  ache  of  the  heart,  that  in  this  infinitude  such  an  one  as  he 
can  be  of  no  consequence  whatever.    He  waits  passively  for  the  resistless 
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round  of  fate  to  bear  him  away, — ah,  whither?  "Conscious  that  he 
dwells  but  as  an  atom  of  dust  on  the  outskirts  of  a  galaxy  of  inconceiT- 
able  glory"  moving  through  eternity  in  the  arms  of  law,  he  becomes,  in 
his  own  estimation,  an  insensible  dot  lost  in  the  uncontainable  wilder- 
ness of  firmamental  systems.  But  this  conclusion  of  despair  is  a  mistake 
as  sophistical  as  it  is  ii\jurious,  as  baseless  in  reality  as  it  is  natural  in 
seeming.  Its  antidote  and  corrective  are  found  in  a  more  penetrative 
thought  and  juster  understanding  of  the  sulg'ect,  which  will  preserve 
the  greatness  and  the  immortal  destiny  of  man  unharmed  despite  the 
frowning  vastitudes  of  creation.  This  will  appear  from  fairly  weighing 
the  following  considerations. 

In  the  first  place,  the  immensity  of  the  material  universe  is  an  ele- 
ment entirely  foreign  to  the  problem  of  human  fate.  When  seeking  to 
solve  the  question  of  human  destiny,  we  are  to  study  the  facts  and  prophe- 
cies of  human  nature,  and  to  conclude  accordingly.  It  is  a  perversion 
of  reason  to  bring  from  far  an  induction  of  nebular  magnitudes  to  crush 
with  their  brute  weight  the  plain  indications  of  the  spirit  of  humanity. 
What  though  the  number  of  telescopic  worlds  were  raised  to  the  ten- 
thousandth  power,  and  each  orb  were  as  large  as  all  of  them  combined 
would  now  be  ?  what  difference  would  that  make  in  the  facts  of  human 
nature  and  destiny?  It  is  from  the  experience  going  on  in  man's  breast, 
and  not  from  the  firmaments  rolling  above  his  head,  that  his  importance 
and  his  final  cause  are  to  be  inferred.  The  human  mind,  heart,  and 
conscience,  thought,  love,  faith,  and  piety,  remain  the  same  in  their 
intrinsic  rank  and  capacities  whether  the  universe  be  as  small  as  it 
appeared  to  the  eyes  of  Abraham  or  as  large  as  it  seems  in  the  cosmical 
theory  of  Humboldt.  Thus  the  spiritual  position  of  man  really  remains 
precisely  what  it  was  before  the  telescope  smote  the  veils  of  distance  and 
bared  the  outer  courts  of  being. 

Secondly,  if  we  do  bring  in  the  irrelevant  realms  of  science  to  the 
examination  of  our  princely  pretensions,  it  is  but  fair  to  look  in  both 
directions.  And  then  what  we  lose  above  we  gain  below.  The  revela- 
tions of  the  microscope  balance  those  of  the  telescope.  The  animalcula 
magnify  man  as  much  as  the  nebules  belittle  him.  We  cannot  help 
believing  that  He  who  frames  and  provides  for  those  infinitesimal  ani- 
mals quadrillions  of  whom  might  inhabit  a  drop  of  water  or  a  leaf  and 
have  ample  room  and  verge  enough,  and  whose  vital  and  muscular 
organization  is  as  complicated  and  perfect  as  that  of  an  elephant,  will 
much  more  take  care  of  man,  no  matter  how  numerous  the  constellations 
are.  Let  us  soe  how  far  scientific  vision  can  look  beneath  ourselves  as 
the  question  is  answered  by  a  few  well-known  facts.  In  each  drop  of 
human  blood  there  are  three  million  corpuscular  disks  or  vital  orbs. 
Considering  all  the  drops  made  up  in  this  way,  man  is  a  kosmos,  his  vein** 
galaxies  through  whose  circuits  these  red  clustering  planets  perform  their 
revolutions.  How  small  the  exhaling  atoms  of  a  grain  of  musk  must  be, 
since  it  will  perfume  every  breath  of  air  blowing  through  a  hall  for  a 
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quarter  of  a  century,  and  then  not  be  perceptibly  diminished  An 
ounce  of  gold  may  be  reduced  into  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  billion 
parts,  each  microscopically  viBible.**  There  is  a  deposit  of  slate  in 
Bohemia  covering  forty  square  miles  to  the  depth  of  eight  feet»  each 
cabio  inch  of  which  Ehrenberg  found  by  microscopic  measurement  to 
contain  forty-one  thousand  million  infusorial  animals.  Sir  Dayid  Brews- 
ter says,  "A  cubic  inch  of  the  Bilin  polieschiefer  slate  contains  above 
one  billion  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  millions  of  distinct  indi- 
viduals of  Galionella  ferruginea.'"*  It  is  a  fact  that  the  size  of  one  of 
these  insects  as  compared  with  the  bulk  of  a  man  is  virtually  as  small  as 
that  of  a  man  compared  with  the  whole  scheme  of  modem  astronomy. 
Thus,  if  the  problem  of  our  immortal  consequence  is  prejudicially  vitiated 
by  contemplating  the  immense  extremity  of  vision,  it  is  rectified  by  gazing 
on  the  opposite  extremity.  If  man  justly  scrutinized,  without  compari- 
sons, is  fitted  for  and  worthy  of  eternity,  no  foreign  facts,  however  mag- 
nificent or  minute,  should  alter  our  judgment  from  the  premises. 

Thirdly,  is  it  not  evident  that  man's  greatness  keeps  even  pace  along 
the  scale  of  magnitude  with  the  widening  creation,  since  it  is  his  mind 
that  sees  and  comprehends  how  wondrous  the  dimensions  of  the  uni- 
verse are?  The  number  of  stars  and  the  limits  of  space  are  not  more 
astounding  than  it  is  that  he  should  be  capable  of  knowing  such  things, 
enumerating  and  staking  them  off.  When  man  has  measured  the  dis- 
tance and  weighed  the  bulk  of  Sirius,  it  is  more  appropriate  to  kneel  in 
amazement  before  the  inscrutable  myste^  of  his  genius,  the  irrepressible 
soaring  of  his  soul,  than  to  sink  in  despair  under  the  swinging  of  those 
lumps  of  dirt  in  their  unapproachable  spheres  because  they  are  so  gigan- 
tic !  The  appearance  of  the  creation  to  man  is  not  vaster  than  his  per- 
ception of  it.  They  are  exactly  correlated  by  the  very  terms  of  the 
statement.  As  the  astronomic  world  expands,  the  astronomer's  mind 
dilates  and  must  be  as  large  as  it  in  order  to  contain  it  in  thought. 
What  we  lose  in  relative  importance  from  the  enlargement  of  the  bound- 
aries of  the  universe  we  gain  from  the  new  revelation  of  our  capacities 
that  is  made  through  these  transcendent  achievements  of  our  science. 
That  we  are  favorites  of  the  Creator  and  destined  for  immortal  glories  is 
therefore  logically  and  morally  just  as  credible  after  looking  through 
Herschel's  forty-feet  reflector  and  reading  La  Place's  M^canique  Celeste 
as  it  would  be  were  this  planet,  suspended  in  a  hollow  dome,  the  entirety 
of  material  being. 

Furthermore,  we  can  reason  only  from  the  data  we  have ;  and,  doing 
that,  wo  should  conclude,  from  the  intrinsic  and  incomparable  superiority 
of  spirit  to  matter,  that  man  and  his  kindred  scattered  in  families  over 
all  the  orbs  of  space  were  the  especial  objects  of  the  infinite  Author's 
care.    They  are  fitted  by  their  filial  attributes  to  commune  with  Him  in 


^  Lardner,  Hand-Book  of  Natand  Philooophy,  book  i.  chap.  r. 
A  More  WorUb  than  One,  ch.  tUL  note  3. 
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praise  and  love.  They  know  the  prodigious  and  maryellous  works  of 
mechanical  nature;  mechanical  nature  knows  nothing.  Man  can  return 
his  Maker's  blessing  in  voluntary  obedience  and  thanks;  matter  is  inani- 
mate clay  for  the  Potter's  moulding.  Turning  from  the  gleaming  wilder^ 
nesses  of  star-land  to  the  intellect  and  heart,  appreciating  the  infinite 
problems  and  hopes  with  which  they  deal  and  aspire,  we  feel  the  truth 
expressed  by  Wordsworth  in  his  tremendous  lines: — 

^  I  muft,  aloft  Mcendlng,  braatbc  In  worldf 
To  which  Um  heaven  of  heaveDS  It  bat  a  TdL 
Not  chaoa,  darkeet  pit  of  Brabog, 
Mor  aaght  of  blinder  truancy,  eooop'd  out 
By  help  of  dreama,  can  breed  rach  fear  and  awe 
As  ftll  upon  VB  often  when  we  look 
Into  our  mlnda,  into  the  mind  of  man.** 

Is  not  one  noble  thought  of  truth,  one  holy  emotion  of  love,  one  divine 
impulse  of  devotion,  better  than  a  whole  planet  of  mud,  a  whole  solar 
system  of  gas  and  dust?  Who  would  not  rather  be  the  soul  that  gauges 
the  deeps,  groups  the  laws,  foretells  the  movements,  of  the  universe, 
writing  down  in  a  brief  mathematical  formula  a  complete  horoscope  of 
the  heavens  as  they  will  appear  on  any  given  night  thousands  of  years 
hence,  than  to  be  all  that  array  of  swooping  systems?  To  think  the 
world  is  to  be  superior  to  the  world.  That  which  appreciates  is  akin  to 
that  which  makes ;  and  so  we  are  the  Creator's  children,  and  these  crowd- 
ing nebulsB,  packed  with  orbs  as  thick  as  the  ocean-beach  with  sands,  are 
the  many  mansions  of  the  House  fitted  up  for  His  abode  and  oun.  As 
an  only  prince  would  be  of  more  consideration  than  a  palace,  though 
its  foundation  pressed  the  shoulders  of  Serpentarius,  its  turret  touched 
the  brow  of  Orion,  and  its  wings  reached  from  the  Great  Bear  to  the 
Phoenix,  so  a  mind  is  of  more  importance  than  the  material  creation, 
and  the  moral  condition  of  a  man  is  of  greater  moment  than  the  aspect 
of  stellar  firmaments. 

Another  illustration  of  the  truth  we  are  considering  is  to  be  drawn 
from  the  idealist  theory,  to  which  so  many  of  the  ablest  thinkers  of  the 
world  have  given  their  devoted  adhesion,  that  matter  is  merely  phe- 
nomenal, no  substantial  entity,  but  a  transient  show  pressed  in  appear^ 
ance  for  some  ulterior  cause,  and  finally,  at  the  withdrawal  or  suspension 
of  Grod's  volition,  to  return  into  annihilating  invisibility  as  swiftly  as  a 
flash  of  lightning.  The  solid-seeming  firmaments  are  but  an  exertion  of 
Divine  force  projected  into  vision  to  serve  for  a  season  as  a  theatre  fi>r 
the  training  of  spirits.  When  that  process  is  complete,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  the  phantasmal  exhibition  of  matter  will  disappear,  leaving 
only  the  ideal  realm  of  indestructible  things,  souls  with  their  inward 
treasures  remaining  in  their  native  sphere  of  the  infinite,  while  the 
outward  universe 

«'I>oth  vanbh  like  a  ghort  belbre  flie  fon." 

The  same  practical  result  may  also  be  reached  by  a  different  path, — 
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may  be  attained  by  the  road  of  physics  as  well  as  by  that  of  tran- 
scendental metaphysics.  For  Newton  has  given  in  his  Principia  a 
geometrical  demonstration  of  the  infinite  compressibdity  of  matter.  All  the 
worlds,  therefore,  that  cluster  in  yon  swelling  vault  can  be  condensed 
into  a  single  globe  of  the  size  of  a  walnut ;  and  then,  on  that  petty  lump 
of  apparent  substance,  the  enfranchised  soul  might  trample  in  an  exulta- 
tion of  magnanimous  scorn  upon  the  whole  universe  of  earths,  and  soar 
through  its  own  unlimited  dominion,  Monarch  of  Immortality,  the 
snatched  glory  of  shrunken  firmaments  flashing  from  its  deathless 
wings. 

Finally,  a  proper  comprehension  of  the  idea  of  Gk>d  will  neutralize  the 
skepticism  and  despondency  sometimes  stealthily  nourished  or  crushingly 
impressed  by  contemplations  of  the  immensity  of  nature.  If  one,  from 
regarding  the  cold  and  relentless  mechanism  of  the  surrounding  system, 
tremble  for  fear  of  there  being  no  kind  Overruler,  let  him  gaze  on  the 
warm  beauty  that  flushes  the  countenance  of  day,  the  mystic  meditative^ 
ness  that  hangs  on  the  pensive  and  starry  brow  of  night,  let  him  follow 
the  commanding  instincts  of  his  own  heart,  and  he  will  find  himself 
clinging  in  irresistible  faith  and  filial  love  to  the  thought  of  an  infinite 
Father.  If  still  the  atheistic  sentiment  obtrudes  upon  him  and  oppresses 
him,  let  him  observe  how  every  spot  of  immensity  whereon  the  eye  of 
tcience  has  fallen  is  crowded  with  unnumbered  amazing  examples  of 
design,  love,  beneficence,  and  he  will  perceive  that  the  irrefragable  lines 
of  argument  drawn  through  the  boundless  spaces  of  creation  liglit  up 
the  stupendous  contour  of  God  and  show  the  expression  of  his  features 
to  be  love.  It  seems  as  though  any  man  acquainted  with  the  truths  and 
magnitudes  of  astronomy,  who,  after  seeing  the  star-strewn  abysses, 
would  look  in  his  mirror  and  ask  if  the  image  reflected  there  is  that  of 
the  greatest  being  in  the  universe,  would  need  nothing  further  to  con- 
vince him  that  a  Ghod,  the  Creator,  Preserver,  Sovereign,  lives.  And 
then,  if,  mistakenly  judging  from  his  own  limitations,  he  thinks  that  the 
particular  care  of  all  the  accumulated  galaxies  of  worlds,  every  world 
perhaps  teeming  with  countless  millions  of  conscious  creatures,  would 
transcend  the  possibilities  even  of  God,  a  moment's  reflection  will  dis- 
solve that  sophistry  in  the  truth  that  God  is  infinite,  and  that  to  his 
infinite  attributes  globule  and  globe  are  alike, — the  oversight  of  the  whole 
and  of  each  part  a  matter  of  instantaneous  and  equal  ease.  Still  further : 
if  this  abstract  truth  be  insuflKcient  to  support  faith  and  bestow  peace, 
what  will  he  say  to  the  visible  fact  that  all  the  races  of  beings,  and  all 
the  clnsters  of  worlds,  from  the  motes  in  a  sunbeam  to  the  orbs  of  the 
remotest  firmament,  are  now  taken  care  of  by  Divine  Providence?  God 
now  keeps  them  all  in  being  and  order,  unconfused  by  their  multiplicity, 
nnoppressed  by  their  magnitude,  and  not  for  an  instant  forgetting  or 
neglecting  either  the  mightiest  or  the  least.  Morbidly  suspicious,  per- 
versely incredulous,  must  be  the  mind  that  denies,  since  it  is  so  now  in 
this  state,  that  it  may  be  so  as  well  in  the  other  state  and  forever  1    Grasp- 
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ing  the  conception  of  one  God,  who  creates,  rules,  and  loves  all,  man  may 
unpresumptuously  feel  himself  to  be  a  child  of  the  Infinite  and  a  safe 
heir  of  immortality.  Looking  within  and  without,  and  soaring  in  fancy 
amidst  the  blue  and  starry  altitudes  interspersed  with  blazing  suns  and 
nebulous  oceans,  he  may  cry,  from  a  sober  eHthnate  of  all  the  expeiiiBuaitBi 
and  phenomenal  facts  within  his  reach, — 

"  Even  bore  I  feci, 
Among  these  mighty  things,  that  as  I  am 
I  am  akin  to  God ;  that  I  am  part 
Of  the  use  unlTersal,  and  can  grasp 
Some  portion  of  that  reason  in  the  which 
The  whole  is  ruled  and  founded;  that  I  hare 
A  spirit  nobler  in  its  cause  and  end. 
Lovelier  in  order,  greater  In  its  powers, 
Than  all  these  bright  and  swift  immensities.'* 

Perhaps  the  force  of  these  arguments  may  be  better  condensed  and 
expressed  by  help  of  an  individual  illustration.  While  the  pen  is  forming 
these  words,  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Kane  saddens  the 
world.  Alas  that  the  gallant  heart  no  longer  beats,  the  story  of  whose 
noble  generosity  and  indomitable  prowess  has  just  thrilled  the  dull 
nations  of  men  of  meaner  mould!  Who— even  though  standing  before 
a  telescope  under  the  full  architecture  of  the  heavens— can  believe  that 
that  maiden  soul  of  heroism  and  devotion  is  now  but  an  extinguished 
spark, — that  the  love,  honor,  intelligence,  self-sacrificing  consecration 
which  enswathcd  him  as  with  a  saintly  halo  have  all  gone  out?  Turn- 
ing from  that  pale  form,  stretched  on  the  couch  of  death  in  fatal  Cuba, 
through  the  receding  gulfs  of  space  where  incomputable  systems  of 
worlds  are  wheeling  on  their  eternal  coui'ses,  and  then  looking  back 
again  from  the  noiseless  glitter  and  awful  bulk  of  the  creation,  do  you 
despair  of  the  immortal  consequence  of  the  poor  suflTerer  whose  fleshly 
moorings  to  existence  are  successively  loosening  at  every  gasp?  Ah, 
remember  that  Matter  and  the  Soul  are  not  alone !  Far  above  that  clay- 
bound,  struggling  soul,  and  far  above  those  measureless,  firmamental 
masses,  is  God,  the  Maker  of  them  both,  and  the  Lover  of  his  child. 
Glancing  in  Ilis  omnbcience  down  upon  that  human  death-couch,  around 
which  affectionate  prayers  are  floating  from  every  part  of  the  earth,  and 
from  whose  pallid  occupant  confiding  sighs  are  rising  to  His  ear.  He  sees 
the  unutterable  mysteries  of  yearning  thought,  emotion,  and  power, 
which  are  the  hidden  being  of  man,  and  which  so  ally  the  filial  spirit  to 
the  parent  Divinity.  As  beneath  His  gaze  the  faithful  soul  of  Elisha 
Kane — slowly  extricating  itself  from  its  overwrought  tabernacle,  and 
also  extricating  itself  from  the  holy  network  of  heartstrings  which  sixty 
millions  of  men  speaking  one  speech  have  flung  around  him,  if  haply  so 
they  might  retain  him  to  earth  to  take  their  love  and  waiting  honors — 
rises  into  the  invisible,  seeking  to  return,  bearing  its  virgin  purity  with 
it,  to  the  bosom  of  God,  will  He  overlook  it,  or  carelessly  spurn  it  into 
night,  because  the  banks  of  stars  are  piled  up  so  thick  and*  high  that 
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they  absorb  His  regards  ?  My  soul,  come  not  thou  into  the  counsels  of 
them  that  think  so  I  It  should  not  be  believed  though  astronomy  were 
a  thousand  times  astronomy.  But  it  shall  rather  be  thought  that,  ere 
now,  the  brave  American  has  discovered  the  Mariner  whom  he  sought, 
though  sailing  on  far  other  seas,  where  there  is  no  destroying  winter 
and  no  need  of  rescue. 

In  association  with  the  measureless  spaces  and  countless  worlds  brought 
to  light  by  astronomic  science  naturally  arises  the  question  whether  the 
other  worlds  are,  like  our  earth,  peopled  with  responsible  intelligences. 
In  ancient  times  the  stars  were  not  generally  thought  to  be  worlds,  but 
to  be  persons, — ^genii  or  gods.  At  the  dawn  of  creation  **  the  morning 
stars  sang  together;"  that  is,  ''the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy."  The 
stars  were  the  living  army  of  "Jehovah  of  hosts."  At  the  time  when 
the  theological  dogmas  now  prevalent  were  firdt  conceived,  the  greatness 
and  glory  of  the  universe  were  supposed  to  centre  on  this  globe.  The 
fortunes  of  man  wellnigh  absorbed,  it  was  imagined,  the  interest  of  angels 
and  of  God.  The  whole  creation  was  esteemed  a  temporary  theatre  for 
the  enactment  of  the  sublime  drama  of  the  fall  and  redemption  of  man. 
The  entire  heavens  with  all  their  host  were  thought  to  revolve  in  satellite 
dependence  around  this  stationary  and  regal  planet.  For  God  to  hold 
long,  anxious,  repeated  councils  to  devise  means  to  save  us,  was  not 
deemed  out  of  keeping  with  the  relative  dignity  of  the  earth  and  the 
human  race.  But  at  length  the  progress  of  discovery  put  a  diflTerent 
aspect  on  the  physical  conditions  of  the  problem.  The  philosopher 
began  to  survey  man's  habitation  and  history,  and  to  estimate  man's 
comparative  rank  and  destiny,  not  from  the  stand-point  of  a  solitary 
planet  dating  back  only  a  few  thousand  years,  but  in  the  light  of  millions 
of  centuries  of  duration  and  from  a  position  among  millions  of  crowded 
firmaments  whence  our  sun  appears  as  a  dim  and  motionless  star.  This 
new  vision  of  science  required  a  new  construction  of  theology.  The  petty 
and  monstrous  notions  of  the  ignorant  superstition  of  the  early  age  needed 
rectification.  In  the  minds  of  the  wise  and  devout  few  this  was  effected; 
but  with  the  great  majority  the  two  sets  of  ideas  existed  side  by  side  in 
unreconciled  confusion  and  contradiction,  as  they  even  continue  to  do 
unto  this  day. 

When  it  came  to  be  believed  that  the  universe  teemed  with  suns, 
moons,  and  planets,  composed  of  material  substances,  subject  to  day  and 
night,  and  various  other  laws  and  changes,  like  our  own  abode,  it  was 
natural  to  infer  that  these  innumerable  worlds  were  also  inhabited  by 
rational  creatures  akin  to  ourselves  and  capable  of  worshipping  God. 
Numerous  considerations,  possessing  more  or  less  weight,  were  brought 
forward  to  confirm  such  a  conclusion.  The  most  striking  presentation 
ever  made  of  the  argument,  perhaps,  is  that  in  Oersted's  essay  on  the 
"Universe  as  a  Single  Intellectual  Realm."  It  became  the  popular  faith, 
and  is  undoubtedly  more  so  now  than  ever  before.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  a  work  was  published  in  explicit  support  of  this 
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faith  by  FonteneTIe.  It  was  entitled  ''Conversations  on  the  Plurality 
of  Worlds/'  and  had  marked  success,  running  through  many  editions. 
A  few  years  later,  Huygens  wrote  a  book,  called  "  Cosmotheoros,"  in 
maintenance  of  the  same  thesis.  The  more  this  doctrine  obtained  root 
and  life  in  the  convictions  of  men,  the  more  strongly  its  irreconciLable- 
ness  with  the  ordinary  theology  must  have  made  itself  felt  by  fearless 
and  competent  thinkers.  Could  a  quadrillion  firmaments  loaded  with 
stars,  each  inhabited  by  its  own  race  of  free  intelligences,  all  be  burned 
up  and  destroyed  in  the  Day  of  Judgment  provoked  on  this  petty  grain 
of  dust  by  the  sin  of  Adam?**  Were  the  stars  mere  sparks  and  spangles 
stuck  in  heaven  for  us  to  see  by,  it  would  be  no  shock  to  our  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  might  be  extinguished  with  our  extinction ;  but,  grasp- 
ing the  truths  of  astronomy  as  they  now  lie  in  the  brain  of  a  master  in 
{<cience,  we  can  no  longer  think  of  God  expelling  our  race  from  the  joys 
of  being  and  then  quenching  the  splendors  of  his  hall  *'as  an  innkeeper 
blows  out  the  lights  when  the  dance  is  at  an  end."  God  rules  and  over- 
rules all,  and  serenely  works  out  his  irresistible  ends,  incapable  of  wrath 
or  defeat.  Would  it  be  more  incongruous  for  Him  to  be  angry  with  an 
ant-hill  and  come  down  to  trample  it,  than  to  be  so  with  the  earth  and 
appear  in  vindictive  fire  to  annihilate  it? 

From  time  to  time,  in  the  interests  of  the  antiquated  ideas,  doubts 
have  been  raised  as  to  the  validity  of  the  doctrine  of  stellar  worlds 
stocked  with  intellectual  families.*"  Hegel,  either  imbued  with  that 
Gnostic  contempt  and  hatred  for  matter  which  described  the  earth  as 
"a  dirt-ball  for  the  extrication  of  light-spirits,"  or  from  an  obscure  impulse 
of  pantheistic  thought,  sullies  the  stars  with  every  demeaning  phrase, 
even  stigmatizing  them  as  "pimples  of  light."  Michelet,  a  disciple  of 
Hegel,  followed  his  example,  and,  in  a  work  published  in  1840,  strove 
vigorously  to  aggrandize  the  earth  and  man  at  the  expense  of  the 
accepted  teachings  of  astronomy."  With  argument  and  ridicule,  wit 
and  reason,  he  endeavored  to  make  it  out  that  the  stars  are  no  better 
than  gleaming  patches  of  vapor.  We  are  the  exclusive  autocrats  of  all 
immensity.  Whewell  has  followed  up  this  species  of  thought  with  quite 
remarkable  adroitness,  force,  and  brilliance.'^  Whether  his  motive  in 
this  undertaking  is  purely  scientific  and  artistic,  or  whether  he  is  im- 
pelled by  a  fancied  religious  animus, — Shaving  been  bitten  by  some  theo- 
logical fear  which  has  given  him  the  astrophobia,— does  not  clearly 

*  Ai  ipedmens  of  the  large  iramber  of  treotlMi  which  hvn  been  pabUihed  MiertJng  the  dcvtnw^ 
tion  of  the  whole  crestlon  in  the  Day  of  Judgment,  the  IbUowtng  may  be  conavlted.  OriaiHler,  0» 
OOTirammatione  Sncnli  Dlesertatlonam  Pentas.  Lond,  De  Excldio  Unlverof  Tvtall  et  SnbaCantialL 
Friech,  IMo  Welt  fan  Fener,  oder  das  wahre  Vergehen  and  Ende  der  Welt  dnrch  den  letieo  Sanden- 
brand.  For  a  century  pest  the  opinion  has  been  gaining  fkvor  that  the  great  cataatrophe  will  be 
confined  to  our  earth,  and  that  oren  thU  li  not  to  be  annihilated,  but  to  be  transformed,  pntged,  and 
beautified  by  the  crisis.    See,  e.g.,  Brumhey,  Ueber  die  endliche  Umwandlong  der  Brde  dnrch  Vcoar. 

"  Kurtat,  Blbel  nnd  Aatronomie.    Slmonton's  Eng.  trans.,  ch.  t1.  sect.  U :  IncamaUon  of  Opd. 

M  Vorlesnngen  Uber  die  ewige  PereOnlichheit  des  Qelstes. 

»  Of  a  Plurality  of  Worlds :  An  Baiay. 
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9ippeKr,  Brewster  has  replied  to  Whewell's  disturbing  essay  in  a  volume 
which  more  commands  our  sympathies  and  carries  our  reason,  but  in  less 
sustained  in  force  and  less  close  in  logic."  Powell  has  still  more  recently 
published  a  very  valuable  treatise  on  the  subject  f^  and  with  this  work 
the  discussion  rests  thus  far,  leaving,  as  we  believe,  the  popular  faith  in 
an  astronomic  universe  of  inhabited  worlds  unshaken,  however  fatal  the 
legitimate  implications  of  that  faith  may  be  to  other  doctrines  simul- 
taneously held.**  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  shifting  positions  taken  up 
by  skepticism  in  science,  now,  with  powerful  recoil  from  the  narrow 
bigotries  of  theology,  eagerly  embracing  the  sublimest  dreams  of  as- 
tronomic speculation,  and  now  inclining  to  the  faith  that  the  remoter 
stars  are  but  brilliant  globules  trickling  from  the  poles  of  some  terrible 
battery  in  the  godless  heights  of  space.  But  if  there  be  any  thing  sure 
in  science  at  all,  it  is  that  the  material  creation  is  inconceivably  vast,  in- 
cluding innumerable  eystems,  and  all  governed  by  invariable  laws.  But 
let  us  return  from  this  episode. 

The  foregoing  sixfold  argument,  preserving  our  immortal  greatness 
from  the  remorseless  maw  of  annihilation,  leaves  us  the  problem  of  the 
relations  which  shall  be  sustained  by  the  disembodied  soul  to  time  and 
space, — the  question  as  to  the  locality  of  the  spirit-world,  the  scene  of  our 
ftiture  life.  Sheol,  Hades,  Tartarus,  Valhalla  with  its  mead-brimmed 
horns.  Blessed  Isles,  Elysium,  supernal  Olympus,  firmamental  Heaven, 
paradisal  Eden,  definite  sites  of  celestial  Worlds  for  departed  souls,  the 
Chaldee's  golden  orbs,  the  Sanscrit  Meru,  the  Indian  Hun  ting-Ground, 
the  Moslem's  love-bowers,  and  wine-rivers,  and  gem-palaces  with  dark- 
eyed  houris  thronged, — ^these  notions,  and  all  similar  ones,  of  material 
jesidenoes  for  spirits,  located  and  bounded,  we  must  dismiss  as  dreams 
and  cheats  of  the  childish  world's  unripe  fancy.  There  is  no  evidence 
for  any  thing  of  that  coarse,  crude  sort.  They  all  disappear  before  the 
light  of  astronomic  discovery  and  the  reasonable  truth  of  the  soul's  pure 
spirituality.  What,  then,  shall  we  soy?  Why,  in  the  first  place,  that, 
while  there  are  rea^ns  enough  and  room  enough  for  an  undisheartened 
faith  in  the  grand  fact  of  human  immortality,  it  is  beyond  our  present 
powers  to  establish  any  detailed  conclusions  in  regard  to  its  locality  or 
its  sceneiy. 

But  surely,  in  the  second  place,  we  should  say  that  it  becomes  us,  when 
reflecting  on  the  scenes,  to  be  opened  to  us  at  death,  to  rise  to  a  more 
ideal  and  sublime  view  than  any  of  those  tangible  figments  which  were 
the  products  of  untrained  sensual  imagination  and  gross  materialistic 
theory.    When  the  fleshly  prison-walls  of  the  mind  fall,  its  first  in- 


*•  More  WortdB  than  One  the  Creed  of  thi»  ?hIlflaophcr  and  the  Rop«  of  thft  Chrtitlui. 

^  Itnars  on  the  Unltj  or  Plnr«]ity  of  Worlds.    8ee^  Airtbermoro,  iu  Wtftmiaster  Beriew,  July, 
1888,  TiWait  JLttronomy  tnd  the  Xebniar  UypothesU. 

"  Volgtrr,  Erde  and  Ewlgkeit.    (Natural  IIlBtory  of  the  Earth  va  a  PeHodl<ial  ProcMt  of  Derelo^ 
ment  to  Opporition  to  the  Unnatural  GeologQr  of  BifTolutloiif  and  Gatastrophea.)    TtbIm^  Dit  Eiv'' 
dcr  sroHen  «ad  der  ktoioen  oiatvMlMi  Wtlt. 
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heritance  is  a  stupendous  freedom.  The  narrow  limits  that  caged  it 
here  are  gone,  and  it  lives  in  an  ethereal  sphere  with  no  Unpeding 
bounds.  Leaving  its  natal  threshold  of  earth  and  the  lazar-hou^e  of 
time,  its  home  is  immensity,  and  its  lease  is  eternity.  Even  in  our 
present  state,  to  a  true  thinker  there  is  no  ascent  or  descent  or  teimi- 
hating  wall  in  space,  but  equal  motion  illimitably  in  ail  directions;  and 
no  absolute  standard  of  duration,  only  a  relative  and  variable  one  from 
the  insect  of  an  hour,  to  man,  to  an  archangel,  to  that  incomprehensible 
Being  whose  shortest  moments  are  too  vast  to  be  noted  by  the  awful 
nebula  of  the  Hour^la«<8,  although  its  rushing  sands  are  sj'stcms  of 
worlds.  The  soul  emei'ges  from  earthly  bondage  emancipated  into 
eternity,  while 

"The  AguB  swoup  aruuDd  him  with  tbi*lr  wlogii 
Lika  ttugor'd  oa^'len  ciusuted  uf  their  prey." 

We  have  now  sufficient  premonitions  and  examples  of  this  wondrom: 
enlargement  to  base  a  rational  belief  on.  What  hems  us  in  when  we 
think,  feel,  and  imagine?  And  what  is  the  heaven  that  shall  dawn 
for  us  beyond  the  veil  of  death's  domain  but  the  realm  of  Thought,  the 
sphere  of  the  spirit's  unhampered  powers?  There  are  often  vouchsafed 
to  us  here  hours  of  outsoaring  emotion  and  conception  which  make  the 
enclosures  in  which  the  astronomer  loiters  seem  narrow.  "His  skies 
are  shoal,  and  imagination,  like  a  thirsty  traveller,  pants  to  be  through 
their  desert.  The  roving  mind  impatiently  bursts  the  fetters  of  astro- 
nomical orbits,  like  cobwebs  in  a  comer  of  its  universe,  and  launches 
itself  to  where  distance  fails  to  follow,  and  law,  such  as  science  has  dis- 
covered, grows  weak  and  weary."  There  are  moods  of  spiritual  ex- 
pansion and  infinite  longing  that  illustrate  the  train  of  thought  so  well 
expressed  in  the  following  lines: — 

*  Erni  aa  the  dope  in  tflln  Arabian 

DippM  bat  bis  brow  beneath  the  beakeKi  bita» 
And  io  that  instant  all  the  life  of  man 

From  youth  to  age  roU'd  its  slow  yean  on  hiniy 
And,  while  the  foot  stood  motionless,  the  sonl 
Swept  with  de1il>0rate  wing  from  pole  to  pnfe; 

80  when  the  msn  the  Gravels  still  poi  tal  pMM^ 
Closed  on  the  substances  or  cheats  of  earth. 

The  Immaterial,  for  the  tliiiisrs  earth  glassei^ 
fSiapes  a  new  virion  from  the  iiintter*s  dearth: 
Before  the  soni  that  sees  not  with  our  «jm 
The  aadeftned  Iromeaaurable  lies.'*** 

Then  we  realize  that  the  spiritual  world  does  not  form  some  now  unaeen 
and  distant  region  of  the  visible  creation,  but  that  the  astronomic  universe 
is  a  speck  lying  in  the  invisible  bosom  of  the  spiritual  world,  "Space  is 
an  attribute  of  Ood  in  which  all  matter  is  laid,  and  other  attributea  he 
▼hich  are  the  home  of  mmd  and  soul.''  We  suppoae  the 
stween  the  present  embodied  and  the  future  disembodied 


•  Bolww,  King  Arthur,  book  xL 
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state  to  be  BO  vast  that  the  conditions  of  the  latter  cannot  be  intelligiUy 
illustrated  by  the  analogies  of  the  former.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  human  soul  will  ever  be  absolutely  independent  of  time  and  space, 
literally  transcending  them,  but  only  relatively  so  as  compared  with  its 
earthly  predicament.  For,  as  an  able  thinker  and  writer~-a  philosopher 
of  the  Swedenborgian  school,  too — ^has  said,  "The  conception  of  a  mind 
absolutely  sundered  from  all  connection  with  space  is  a  mere  pretence 
which  words  necessarily  repudiate." 

The  soul — on  the  hypothesis  that  there  is  a  soul — is  now  in  the  body. 
Evidently,  on  leaving  the  body,  it  must  either  be  nowhere, — and  that  is 
anniiiilation,  which  the  vehement  totality  of  our  thought  denies;  or 
evetywhere, — and  that  implies  infinity,  the  loss  of  finite  being  in  boundless 
Deity,  a  conclusion  which  we  know  of  nothing  to  warrant;  or  somewhere^ — 
and  that  predicates  a  surviving  individuality  related  to  surrounding  ex- 
ternals, which  is  the  prophesied  and  satisfactory  result  in  which  we  rest 
in  faith,  humbly  confessing  our  ignorance  as  to  all  the  minutiss.  It  does 
not  necessarily  follow  fVom  this  view,  however,  that  the  soul  is  limited 
to  a  fixed  region  in  space.  It  may  have  the  freedom  of  the  universe. 
More  wonders,  and  sublimer  than  mortal  fancies  have  ever  suspected, 
are  waiting  to  be  I'evealed  when  we  die: — 

<*For  this  life  ifl  bnt  being's  first  fiOnt  ray, 
And  heaTen  on  hcaveQ  nuike  ap  God's  dazzling  daj." 

We  are  here  living  unconsciously  engirt  by  another  universe  than  the 
senses  can  apprehend,  thinly  veiled,  but  real,  and  waiting  for  us  with 
hospitable  invitation.  "What  are  those  dream-like  and  inscrutable 
thoughts  which  start  up  in  moments  of  stillness,  apparently  as  from  the 
deeps, — ^like  the  movement  of  the  leaves  during  a  silent  night,  in  prog- 
nostic of  the  breeze  that  has  yet  scarce  come, — ^if  not  the  rustlings  of 
schemes  and  orders  of  existence  near  though  unseen?"  Perchance  the 
range  of  the  soul's  abode  and  destiny  after  death  is  all  immensity.  The 
•  interstellar  spaces,  which  we  usually  fancy  are  utterly  barren,  unrelieved 
deserts  where  nonentity  reigns,  may  really  be  the  immortal  kingdom 
colonized  by  the  spirits  who  since  creation's  beginning  have  sailed  from 
the  mortal  shores  of  all  planets.  They  may  be  the  crowded  aisles  of  the 
universal  temple  trod  by  bright  throngs  of  worshipping  angels.  The 
soul's  home,  the  heaven  of  God,  may  be  suffused  throughout  the  material 
universe,  ignoring  the  existence  of  physical  globes  and  galaxies.  So 
light  and  electricity  pervade  some  solid  bodies,  as  if  for  them  there 
were  no  solidity.  So,  doubtless,  there  are  millions  of  realities  around 
us  utterly  eluding  our  finest  senses.  *'A  fact,"  Emerson  says,  "is  the 
last  issue  of  spirit,''  and  not  its  entire  extent.  "The  visible  creation  is 
the  terminus  of  the  invisible  world,"  and  not  the  totality  of  the  universe. 
There  are  gradations  of  matter  and  being,  from  the  rock  to  magnetism, 
from  the  vegetable,  to  man.    Is  it  most  probable  that  the  scale  breaks 
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abruptly  there,  or  that  other  ranks  of  spiritual  existence  sacoessively 
rise  peopling  the  seeming  abysses  unto  the  very  oonfines  of  Grod? — 

**  Oftn  erery  leaf  a  teenihig  world  coDtein,— 
Omi  «Twy  globule  gird  a  coanrten  rM)^--> 
Tat  OD*  dMtlhclaiaber  in  its  drounltM  nign 

Clasp  all  the  Uliuued  magnifloenoe  of  spsoe? 
life  crowd  a  graia,— -from  air's  rast  realms  eilacedf 
The  leaf  a  worid,— the  flnnameot  a  waste  f 

An  honest  historical  criticism  forces  us  to  loose  our  reluctant  hold 
from  the  various  localities  of  the  souPs  supposed  destination  which  have 
pleased  the  rude  fancies  and  won  the  credulous  assent  of  mankind  in 
earlier  times.  But  it  cannot  touch  the  simple  and  cardinal  fact  of  an 
immortal  life  for  man.  It  merely  forces  us  to  acknowledge  that  while 
the  fact  stands  clear  and  authoritative  to  instinct,  reason,  and  faith,  yet 
the  haw,  and  the  where,  and  all  such  problems,  are  wrapped  in  unfathomable 
mystery.  We  are  to  obey  and  hope,  not  dissect  and  dogmatize.  How- 
ever the  fantastic  dreams  of  the  imagination  and  the  subtle  speculations 
of  the  intellect  may  shift  from  time  to  time,  and  be  routed  and  vanish, 
the  deep  yearning  of  the  heart  remains  the  same,  the  divine  polarity  of 
the  reason  changes  not,  and  men  will  never  cease  fondly  to  believe  that 
although  they  cannot  tell  where  heaven  is,  yet  surely  there  is  a  heaven 
reserved  for  them  somewhere  within  the  sheltering  embrace  of  God's 
infinite  providence.  We  may  not  say  of  that  kingdom,  Lo,  here !  or  Lo, 
there!  but  it  is  wherever  God's  approving  presence  extends;  and  is  that 
not  wherever  the  pure  in  heart  are  found  ?*° 

Let  every  elysian  clime  the  breezes  blow  over,  every  magic  isle  the 
waves  murmur  round,  every  subterranean  retreat  fancy  has  devised, 
every  cerulean  region  the  moon  visits,  every  planet  that  hangs  afar  on 
the  neck  of  night,  be  disenchanted  of  its  imaginary  charms,  and  brought, 
by  the  advance  of  discovery,  within  the  relentless  light  of  familiarity,  for 
the  common  gaze  of  fleshly  eyes  and  tread  of  vulgar  feet,  still  the  pro- 
phetic Mind  would  not  be  robbed  of  its  belief  in  immortality ;  still  the 
unquenchable  instincts  of  the  Heart  would  retain,  unix\jured,  the  great 
expectation  of  Another  World,  although  no  traveller  returns  from  its 
voiceless  bourne  to  tell  in  what  local  direction  it  lies,  no  voyager  comes 
back  from  its  mystic  port  to  describe  its  latitude  and  longitude  on  the 
chartless  infinite  of  space: — 

**Tbll  me,  ye  winged  winds 

That  round  my  pathway  tDar, 
So  ye  not  know  some  spct 

Where  mortals  wrep  no  mor»f-« 
Some  lone  and  pleasant  dell. 

Borne  valley  in  the  west, 
Where,  fVee  from  toil  and  patai, 
The  weary  sool  may  restf 
The  wild  winds  soften  to  a  whisper  low. 
And  si^  for  pity  as  they  answer,  *  No  I* 

«  Chalmers,  Sennon,  Hcaren  a  Character  and  not  a  LocaUly. 
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"Ten  me,  thoa  mightj  deep, 
WboM  MUowi  roond  me  pUy, 
Koaw'it  thoa  aome  fiiTor'd  epol^ 

Some  Mand  fcr  awej, 
Where  weary  man  may  find 

The  bUte  fcr  which  he  ri$^ 
Where  eormw  never  livee. 
And  frleiidthip  nercr  difltf 
The  lood  waree,  rolling  In  perpetnal  flow. 
Stop  ibr  a  wuUe,  and  grieTe  (o aaawer,  *Nor 

"And  thoa,  eereneet  moon. 
That  with  Mieh  holy  turn 
Jkml  look  upon  the  earth 

Asleep  in  Nlght*i  embraecv— 
Tell  me.  In  all  thy  roond 

Haft  thoa  not  aeon  eome  epol 
Where  mieerable  man 
May  find  a  happier  lot. 
Behind  a  ck>ad  the  moon  withdraw!  In  woe^ 
And  a  Tdoe  sweet  bat  moamflnl  answars,  *NoJ' 

"Tbll  me,  my  secrvt  Soul, 

Inspired  by  Ood'e  own  breath. 
Is  there  no  restlng-plaoe 

Vrom  sorrow,  sin,  and  death? 
la  there  no  hi4>pier  spot, 

Where  mortals  may  be  blea^d, 
Where  grief  may  find  a  balm. 
And  weoiineas  a  rest? 
Irfth,  Hope,  and  Uve,  best  boona  to  mortals  ghon, 
Start  ap  within  the  breast,  and  answer,  *  Bsatih  1'  **^ 


AOharlsaMadaj. 
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CHAPTER  Tin, 

CRITICAL  HI8T0BT   OF  DISBELIEF  IN  A   FUTURE  LIFE. 

Ip  the  first  men  were  conscious  spirits  who,  at  the  command  of  God, 
dropped  from  the  skies  into  organic  forms  of  matter,  or  who  were  created 
here  on  an  exalted  plane  of  insight  and  communion  far  above  any  thing 
now  experienced  by  us,  then  the  destination  of  man  to  a  life  after  death 
was  originally  a  fact  of  direct  knowledge.  It  was  universally  seen 
and  grasped  without  any  obscuring  peradventure.  From  that  state  it 
gradually  declined  into  dubious  dimness  as  successive  generations  grew 
liinful,  sensual,  hardened,  immersed  and  bound  in  affairs  of  passion  and 
earth.  It  became  remoter,  assumed  a  questionable  aspect,  gave  rise  to 
discussions  and  doubts,  and  here  and  there  to  positive  disbelief  and  open 
denial.  Thus,  beginning  as  a  clear  reality  within  the  vision  of  all,  it 
sank  into  a  matter  of  uncertain  debate  among  individuals. 

But  if  the  first  men  were  called  up  into  being  from  the  earth,  by  the 
creative  energy  of  God,  as  the  distinct  climax  of  the  other  species,  then 
the  early  generations  of  our  race,  during  the  long  ages  of  their  wild  and 
slowly-ameliorating  state,  were  totally  ignorant  of  any  conscious  sequel 
to  the  fate  seemingly  closed  in  death.  They  were  too  animal  and  rude 
yet  to  conceive  a  spiritual  existence  outside  of  the  flesh  and  the  earth. 
Among  the  accumulating  trophies  of  their  progressive  intellectual  con- 
quests  hung  up  by  mankind  in  the  historic  hall  of  experience,  this 
marvellous  achievement  is  one  of  the  sublimest.  What  a  day  was  that 
for  all  humanity  forever  after,  when  for  the  first  time,  on  some  climbing 
brain,  dawned  from  the  great  Sun  of  the  spirit-world  the  idea  of  a  per- 
sonal immortality  I  It  was  announced.  It  dawned  separately  wherever 
there  were  prepared  persons.  It  spread  from  soul  to  soul,  and  became 
the  common  faith  of  the  world.  Still,  among  every  people  there  were 
pertinacious  individuals,  who  swore  not  by  the  Judge  and  went  not  with 
the  multitude,  persons  of  less  credulous  hearts  and  more  skeptical 
faculties,  who  demurred  at  the  great  doctrine,  challenged  it  in  many 
particulars,  gainsaid  it  on  various  grounds,  disbelieved  it  from  different 
motives,  and  fought  it  with  numerous  weapons. 

Whichever  of  the  foregoing  suppositions  be  adopted, — that  the  doctrine 

of  a  future  life  subsided  from  universal  acceptance  into  party  contention, 

or  that  it  arose  at  length  from  personal  perception  and  authority  into 

ooi^"*-*-  '*-'*'lit, — the  fact  remains  equally  prominent  and  interesting  that 

e  traceable  history  of  human  opinion  there  is  a  line  of  dis- 

we  thought  death  the  finality  of  man,  and  the  next  world 
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to  illusion.  The  history  of  this  special  department  of  thought  opens  a  wide 
knd  fertile  subject.  To  gain  a  comprehensive  survey  of  its  boundaries 
and  a  compact  epitome  of  its  contents,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  it  in 
these  two  lights  and  divisions,  all  the  time  trying  to  see,  step  by  stepy 
what  justice,  and  what  injustice,  is  done :  first,  the  dominant  motive 
forces  animating  the  disbelievers ;  secondly,  the  methods  and  materials 
they  have  employed. 

At  first  thought  it  would  appear  difficult  to  tell  what  impulses  could 
move  persons  to  undertake,  as  many  constantly  have  undertaken,  a 
crusade  against  a  faith  so  dear  to  man,  so  ennobling  to  hia  nature. 
Peruse  the  pages  of  philosophical  history  with  careful  reflection,  and  the 
tnystery  is  scattered,  and  various  groups  of  disbelievers  stand  revealed, 
with  earnest  voices  and  gestures  assailing  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life.* 

One  company,  having  their  representatives  in  every  age,  reject  it  as  a 
protest  in  behalf  of  the  right  of  private  judgment  against  the  tyranny 
of  authority.  The  doctrine  has  been  inculcated  by  priesthoods,  embodied 
in  sacred  books,  and  wrought  into  the  organic  social  life  of  states ;  and 
acceptance  of  it  has  been  commanded  as  a  duty,  and  expected  as  a  decent 
and  respectable  thing.  To  deny  it  has  required  courage,  implied  indepen- 
dent opinions,  and  conferred  singularity.  To  cast  ofif  the  yoke  of  tradition, 
undermine  the  basis  of  power  supporting  a  galling  religious  tyranny,  and 
be  marked  as  a  rebellious  freethinker  in  a  generation  of  slavish  conform- 
ists,— this  motive  could  scarcely  fail  to  exhibit  results.  Some  of  the  radical 
revolutionbts  of  the  present  time  say  that  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right 
of  kings  and  the  infallible  authority  of  the  priesthood  is  the  living  core  of 
the  power  of  tyranny  in  the  world.  They  therefore  deny  God  and  futurity 
in  order  to  overthrow  their  oppressors,  who  reign  over  them  and  prey 
upon  them  in  the  name  of  God  and  the  pretended  interests  of  a  future 
life.'  The  true  way  to  secure  the  real  desideratum-  corruptly  indicated 
in  this  movement  is  not  by  denying  the  reality  of  a  future  life,  but  by 
removing  the  adjustment  of  its  conditions  and  the  administration  of  its 
rewards  and  penalties  out  of  the  hands  of  every  clique  of  priests  and 
rulers.  A  righteously  and  benignly  ordered  immortality,  based  in  truth 
and  a(^udicated  by  the  sole  sovereignty  of  God,  is  no  engine  of  oppression, 
though  a  doctrine  of  heaven  and  hell  irresponsibly  managed  by  an  Orphic 
association,  the  guardians  of  a  Delphic  tripod,  the  owners  of  a  secret 
confessional,  or  the  interpreters  of  an  exclusive  creed,  may  be.  In  a 
matter  of  such  grave  importance,  that  searching  and  decisive  discrimina- 
tion, so  rare  when  the  passions  get  enlisted,  is  especially  needed. 
Because  a  doctrine  is  abused  by  selfish  tyrants  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
the  doctrine  itself  either  false  or  iiyurious. 

No  little  injury  has  been  done  to  the  common  faith  in  a  future  life. 


>J.  A«  Lttthcr,  lUcenaatiir  nvmenif  ooram,  qui  immorUiUtaCai  Inllolfttl  mmt 
*  SchmkU,  Oeachtclitii  dor  Doattdteii  Litexmtar  Im  neuosehntea  J«hrbiuulerty  bMul  UL  kapb  It.; 
par  phikMophfache  Badicaliamns. 
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great  difibellef  has  been  provoked  unwittingly,  by  writers  who  have  nought 
to  magnify  the  importance  of  revealed  religion  at  the  expem^e  of  natunJ 
K>ligion.  Many  such  persons  have  labored  to  show  that  all  the  srientlfio^ 
philosophical,  and  moral  arguments  for  immortality  are  WOTthless.  the 
teachings  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  revealed  word  of  God,  alone 
possessing  any  validity  to  establish  that  great  truth.  An  aci!omf>1ished 
author  says,  in  a  recent  work,  "The  immortality  of  the  soul  car  not  be 
proved  without  the  aid  of  revelation."'  Bishop  Courtenay  published,  a 
few  years  since,  a  most  deliberate  and  unrelenting  attack  upon  thr^  arma- 
ments for  the  death Icssness  of  the  soul,  seeking  with  persevering  n^mor-  e> 
lessness  to  demolish  every  one  of  them,  and  to  prove  that  man  totally 
perishes,  but  will  be  restored  to  life  at  the  second  coming  of  Chri^t.^ 
Tliere  can  scarcely  be  a  question  that  such  statements  usually  awal^i 
and  confirm  a  deep  skepticism  as  to  a  future  life,  instead  of  enhanrinp  a 
grateful  estimate  of  the  gospel.  If  man  is  once  annihilated,  it  in  ):ar«Uy 
credible  that  he  will  be  identically  restored.  Such  a  stupendous  and  arbi- 
trary miracle  clashes  with  the  continuity  of  the  universe,  and  stng^'era 
rather  than  steadies  faith.  We  should  beg  such  volunteers — ^liower^ 
sincere  and  good  their  intentions — to  withhold  the  impoverishing  pift  of 
their  service.  And  when  kindred  re&<ionings  are  advanced  by  such  men 
as  the  unbelieving  Hume,  we  feel  tempted  to  say,  in  the  language  of  a 
distinguished  divine  speaking  on  this  very  point,  "Ah,  gentlemen,  we 
understand  you :  you  belong  to  the  sappers  and  miners  in  the  army  of  the 
aliens  1" 

Another  party  of  disbelievers  have  repudiated  the  whole  conception 
of  a  future  state  as  a  protest  against  the  nonsense  and  cruelty  associated 
with  it  in  the  prevailing  superstitions  and  dogmatisms  of  their  time. 
From  the  beginning  of  history  in  most  nations,  the  details  of  another 
existence  and  its  conditions  have  been  furnished  to  the  eager  credulity 
of  the  people  by  the  lawless  fancies  of  poets,  the  fine-spinning  brains 
of  metaphysicians,  and  the  cold-blooded  calculations  or  hot-headed 
zeal  of  sectarian  leaders.  Of  course  a  mass  of  absurdities  would  grow 
up  around  the  central  germ  and  a  multitude  of  horrors  sprout  forth. 
While  the  common  throng  would  u^questioningly  rec^ve  all  these 
ridiculous  and  revolting  particulars,  they  could  not  but  provoke  doubt, 
satire,  flat  rejection,  from  the  bolder  and  keener  wits.  So  we  find  it  was 
in  Greece.  The  fables  about  the  under-world — ^the  ferriage  over  the 
Styx,  poor  Tantalus  so  torturingly  mocked,  the  daughters  of  Danaus 
drawing  water  in  sieves — all  were  accredited  by  the  general  crowd  on 
one  extreme.^    On  the  other  extreme  the  whole  scheme,  root  and  branch, 

*  Bowen,  HeUphysIcal  and  EtblciU  ScieiiG«,  part  il.  ch.  ix. 

*  The  Thatun  Stataa:  Their  Erldences  and  Notnre  couaiderod  on  Prlncfplei  Phyiical,  Uonil,  and 
Sciiptnral,  with  the  Design  of  Showing  the  Valae  of  the  Ooepel  ReTelation. 

ft  Plutarch,  De  Snperstltione.    The  reality  of  the  popular  credulity  and  terror  in  later  Room 

"^  from  tha  fact  that  Marcus  Aurelins  had  a  law  passed  condemning  to  hanishraeDt 

any  thing  through  which  men's  excitable  minds  are  alarmed  by  a  superstttioaa  ter 
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was  flung  away  with  scorn.  The  following  epitaph  on  an  unbeliever  ik 
attributed  to  Ciililmachus.  "0  Charidaft,  what  are  the  things  below f 
Vitft  darkness.  And  what  the  returns  to  earth?  A  ialsehood.  And 
riu.o  /  A  fable.  We  have  perished:  this  is  my  true  speech  to  you;  but» 
ii'  you  want  the  flattering  style,  the  Pellsean's  great  ox  is  in  the  shiules."' 
Meanwhile,  a  few  judicious  mediators,  neither  swallowing  the  whole  gross 
draught  at  a  gulp,  nor  throwing  the  whole  away  from  their  thirsty  souls, 
drank  through  the  strainer  of  a  discriminative  interpretation.  Because 
caprioe,  hatred,  and  favoritism  are  embalmed  in  some  perverse  doctrine 
of  future  punishment  is  no  defensible  reason  for  denying  a  righteous  retri* 
button.  Because  heaven  has  been  located  on  a  hill-top,  and  its  sublime 
denizens  made  to  cat  ambrot'ia  and  sometimes  to  fall  out  among  tlien^ 
selves,  is  no  adequate  reason  for  rejecting  the  idea  of  a  heavenly  lifer 
Puerilities  of  fancy  and  monstrosities  of  passion  arbitrarily  connected 
with  principles  claiming  to  be  eternal  truths  should  be  carefully  sepa^ 
rated,  and  not  the  whole  be  despised  and  trodden  on  together.  From 
lack  of  this  surgical  analysis  and  purging,  in  the  presence  of  abnormal 
excrescences  and  ofiensive  secretions  dislike  and  disbelief  have  often 
flourished  where,  if  judicial  thought  and  conscience  had  cut  off  thci 
imposed  deformities  and  dispelled  the  discoloring  vengeance,  faith  and 
love  would  have  been  confirmed  in  contemplating  the  pure  and  har- 
monious form  of  doctrine  left  exposed  in  the  beauty  of  benignant 
truth.  The  aim  ostensibly  proposed  by  Lucretius,  in  his  elaborate  and 
masterly  exposiition  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy,  is  to  free  men  from 
their  absurd  belief  in  childish  legends  and  their  painful  fears  of  death 
and  hell.  As  far  as  merely  this  purpose  is  concerned,  he  might  have 
accomplished  it  as  effectually,  perhaps,  and  more  directly,  by  exposing 
the  adventitious  errors  without  assailing  the  great  doctrine  around  which 
they  had  been  gathered.  Bion  the  Borystbenite  is  reported  by  Diogene^ 
Lsiertius  to  have  said,  with  a  sharp  humor,  that  the  souls  below  would  b^ 
more  punished  by  carrying  water  in  whole  buckets  than  in  such  as  had 
been  bored  I  A  soul  may  pass  into  the  unseen  state  though  there  be  no 
Plutonian  wherry,  suffer  woe  though  there  be  no  river  Pyriphlegethon« 
ex^oy  bliss  tliough  there  be  no  cup  of  nectar  borne  by  Hebe.  But  to  fly 
to  rash  extremes  and  build  positive  conclusions  on  mere  ignorance  hat 
always  been  natural  to  man,  not  only  as  a  believer,  but  also  as  an  icono- 
clastic denier. 

« 

A  third  set  of  disbelievers  in  a  fixture  life  consists  of  those  who  advo: 
cate  the  "emancipation  of  the  flesh"  and  assert  the  sufficiency  of  this 
life  when  fully  enjoyed.  They  attack  the  dogma  of  immortality  as  the 
essential  germ  of  asceticism,  and  abjure  it  as  a  protest  against  that  supei^ 
stitious  distrust  and  gloom  which  put  a  ban  on  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 

of  U»e  Deity .**    Nero,  after  mnidering  hla  mother,  hauDted  hj  ber  ghoet  and  tortured  by  the  Furiee^ 
attempted  by  mapcal  ritee  to  bring  up  her  shade  from  below,  and  eoften  her  Tiodictive  wrath, 
f  ii.)toniaB,  Vita  Neronls,  o^.  ixzIt. 
«  Eplgrom.  XIV.  I 

I 
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Tiwhe  are  the  earthlings  who  would  fain  displace  the  stern  .law  of  sell- 
denial  with  the  biuuu  penuifiiiion  of  Beli-iodulgenoe^  reliabilitaie  the 
senses,  feed  every  appetite  iull,  aod,  when  twtaated  o(  tbe  Umquet  <d 
existenoe,  fall  aeileep  under  the  table  of  the  earth.  The  countenaoee  of 
Duty,  severe  daughter  oi  God,  loolu  oommands  upon  them  to  torn  from 
dallying  ease  and  luxury,  to  sacrifice  the  meaner  inclinations,  to  gird 
themselves  for  an  arduous  race  through  difficulties,  to  labor  and  aspire 
evermore  towards  the  highest  and  the  best.  They  prefer  to  install  in 
her  stead  Aphrodite  crowned  with  Paphiaa  roaes,  her  eyes  aglow  with 
the  light  of  misleading  stars,  her  charms  bewitching  them  with  fatal 
enchantments  and  melting  them  in  softest  joys.  The  pale  liiceof  Death, 
with  mournful  eyes,  lurks  at  the  bottom  of  every  winecup  and  looks  out 
from  behind  every  garland;  therefore  brim  the  purple  beaker  higher 
and  hide  the  unwelcome  intruder  under  more  flowers.  We  are  a  cun- 
ning mixture  of  sense  and  dust,  and  life  is  a  fair  but  swift  opportunity. 
Make  haste  to  get  the  utmost  pleasure  out  of  it  ere  it  has  gone,  scorning 
every  pretended  bond  by  which  sour  ascetics  would  i^strain  you  and  turn 
your  days  into  penitential  scourges.  This  gospel  of  the  senses  had  a  swarm 
of  apostles  in  the  last  century  in  France,  when  the  chief  gates  of  the 
cemetery  in  Paris  bore  the  inscription,  "Death  is  an  eternal  sleep."  It 
has  had  more  in  Germany  in  this  century ;  and  voices  of  enervating  music 
are  not  wanting  in  our  own  literature  to  dwell  its  siren  chorus.'  Perhaps 
the  greatest  prophet  it  has  hod  was  Heine,  whose  pages  reek  with  a  fra- 
grance of  pleasure  through  which  sighs,  like  a  fading  wail  from  the  soli- 
tary string  of  a  deserted  harp  struck  by  a  lonesome  breeze,  the  perpetual 
refrain  of  death  I  death  I  death !  His  motto  seems  to  be,  **  Qoi(?k !  let 
me  ei\joy  what  there  is ;  for  I  must  die.  Oh,  the  gusty  relish  of  life !  Oh, 
the  speechless  mystery,  the  infinite  reality,  of  death  I"  He  says  himself, 
comparing  the  degradation  of  his  later  experience  with  the  soaring 
enthusiasm  of  his  youth,  "It  is  as  if  a  star  had  fallen  from  heaven  upon 
a  hillock  of  muck,  and  swine  were  gnawing  at  it  V 

These  men  think  that  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  like  a  great  magnet, 
has  drawn  the  needle  of  human  activity  out  of  its  true  direction  ;  that 
the  dominant  tendency  of  the  present  age  is,  and  of  right  ought  to  be, 
towards  the  attainment  of  material  well-being,  in  a  total  forgetftilness  to 
lay  \ip  treasures  in  heaven.  The  end  is  enjoyment ;  the  obstacle,  asceti- 
.  cism ;  the  means  to  secure  the  end,  the  destruction  of  faith  in  immortality, 
so  that  man,  having  nothing  left  but  this  world,  will  set  himself  to  im- 
prove and  enjoy  it.  The  monkish  severity  of  a  morbid  and  erroneous 
theology,  darkening  the  present  and  prescribing  pain  in  it  to  brigliten 
the  future  and  increase  its  pleasures,  legitimates  an  earnest  reaction. 
But  that  reaction  should  be  wise,  measured  by  truth.  It  should  rectify, 
not  demolish,  the  prevailing  faith.     For  the  desired  end  is  most  likely 

V  riarer,  Vnlreml-Lezlkon,  dritte  Auflngc,  Drutsche  Literatnr,  sect.  42.    Scfimldt,  Gnchkhl*  der 
Smtacben  UtermUr  im  neuntiebntoii  Johrhimdert,  ImimI  IlL  kap.  i. :  Du  Jungu  DeatKhlaad. 
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to  be  readied  by  percmring,  not  that  all  terminates  in  the  grave,  bat 
that  the  greatest  ei^jeyment  flows  from  a  self-con trolling  devotedness  to. 
noble  ends,  that  the  claims  of  another  life  are  in  perfect  unison  with  the 
interests  of  this  life,  that  the  lawful  fruition  of  every  function  of  human 
nature,  each  lower  &calty  being  subordinated  to  each  higher  one,  and 
the  highest  always  reigning,  at  once  yields  the  most  immediate  pleasure 
and  makes  the  completest  preparation  for  the  hereafter.  In  the  absence 
of  the  all-irradiating  sun  of  immortality,  these  disbelievers,  exulting  over 
the  pale  taper  of  sensual  pleasure,  remind  us  of  a  parcel  of  apes  gathered 
around  a  cold  glow-wOrm  and  rejoicing  that  they  have  found  a  fire  in  the 
damp,  chilly  night. 

Besides  the  freethinkers,  who  will  not  yield  to  authority,  but  insist  upon 
standing  apart  from  the  crowd,  and  the  eaimate,  who  level  their  shafta 
undiscriminatingly  against  what  they  perceive  associated  with  absurdity^ 
and  the  woMlinge,  who  prefer  the  pleasures  of  time  to  the  imaginarily 
contrasted  goods  of  eternity,  there  is  a  fourth  class  of  men  who  oppose 
the  doctrine  of  a  personal  immortality  as  a  protest  against  the  burden- 
some miseries  of  individuality.  The  Gipseys  exclaimed  to  Borrow, 
''What!  is  it  not  enough  to  have  borne  the  wretchedness  of  this  life,. 
that  we  must  also  endure  another?""  A  feeling  of  the  necessary  limita- 
tions and  suffering  exposures  of  a  finite  form  of  being  has  for  untold 
agea  harassed  the  great  nations  of  the  East  with  painful  unrest  and 
wondrous  longing.  Pantheistic  absorption — to  lose  all  imprisoning 
bounds,  and  blend  in  that  ecstatic  flood  of  Deity  which,  forever  full,  nevei: 
ebbs  on  any  ooast — ^has  been  equally  the  metaphy3ical  speculation,  the 
imaginative  dream,  and  the  passionate  desire,  of  the  Hindu  mind.  It  is 
the  basis  and  motive  of  the  most  extensive  disbelief  of  individual  im- 
mortality the  world  has  known.  ^The  violence  of  fruition  in  these  foul 
puddles  of  flesh  and  blood  presently  glutteth  with  satiety,''  and  the 
mortal  circuits  of  earth  and  time  are  a  round  of  griefs  and  pangs  from 
which  they  would  escape  into  the  impersonal  Godhead.  Sheerly  against 
this  lofty  strain  of  peetio  souls  is  tliat  grovelling  life  of  ignorance  which, 
dominated  by  selfish  instincts,  crawling  on  brutish  grounds,  cannot  awaken 
the  creative  force  of  spiritual  wants  slumbering  within,  nor  lift  its  head 
high  enough  out  of  the  dust  to  see  the  stars  of  a  deathless  destiny ;  and 
a  fifth  group  of  disbelievers  deny  immortality  because  their  degraded 
experience  does  not  prophesy  it.  Many  a  man  might  say,  with  Auto- 
lycus,  "For  the  life  to  come,  I  sleep  out  the  thought  of  it."  A  mind 
holy  and  loving,  communing  with  God  and  an  ideal  world,  '*  lighted  up 
aa  a  spar-grot"  with  pure  feelings  and  divine  truths,  is  mirrored  full  of 
incorporeal  shapes  of  angels,  and  aware  of  their  immaterial  disentangle- 
ment and  eternity.  A  brain  surcharged  with  fires  of  hatre<l,  drowsed 
with  filthy  drugs,  and  drenched  with  drunkenness,  will  teem,  on  the  con- 
trary, with  vermin  writhing  in  the  meshes  of  decaying  matter.    Cleav* 
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ing  to  evanescent  things,  men  feel  that  they  are  passing  away  lik«>  l«Mres 
on  waves;  filled  with  convictions  rooted  and  breathing  ineieniUy,  tbey 
feel  that  they  shall  abide  in  serene  survival,  like  stars  above  tempeeta. 
Turn  from  every  obscene  sight*  curb  every  base  propenaity,  obey  ertry 
heavenly  vision  by  assimilation  of  immortal  things,  sact^d  beif-denials 
and  toils,  disinterested  sympathies  and  hopes,  accumulate  divine  trear 
eures  and  kindle  the  mounting  flame  of  a  divine  life,  and  at  the  same 
time  consciousness  will  crave  and  faith  behold  an  illimitable  dealiny. 
Experiences  worthy  of  being  eternal  generate  fiiith  in  their  own.  etemiiy. 
But  the  ignorant  and  selfish  sensualist,  whose  total  experience  is  of  the 
earth  earthy,  who  has  no  realization  of  pure  truth,  goodness,  beauty, '» 
incapable  of  sincere  faith  in  immortal  life.  The  dormancy  of  his  higher 
powers  excludes  the  necessary  conditions  of  such  a  faith.  His  ignoble 
bodily  life  does  not  furnish  the  conscious  basis  and  prophecy  of  a  glorious 
spiritual  life,  but  shudderingly  proclaims  the  cessation  of  all  his  experience 
with  the  destruction  of  his  senses.  The  termination  of  all  the  functioiis 
he  knows, — ^wbat  else  can  it  be  but  his  virtual  annihilation  ?  When  to 
the  privative  degradations  of  an  uncultivated  and  earthy  experienoe, 
naturally  accompanied  by  a  passive  unbelief  in  immortality,  are  added 
the  positive  coarseness  and  guilt  of  a  thick  insensibility  and  a  wicked 
life,  aggressive  disbelief  is  quite  likely  to  arise,  the  essay  of  an  uneasy 
conscience  to  slay  what  it  feels  would  be  a  foe,  and  strangle  the  worm 
that  never  dies.  The  denial  springing  from  such  sources  is  refuted 
when  it  is  explained.  Its  motive  should  never  by  any  man  be  yielded 
to,  much  less  be  willingly  nourished.  It  should  be  resisted  by  a  devout 
culture  courting  the  smiles  of  God,  by  rising  into  the  loftier  airs  of 
meditation  and  duty,  by  imaginative  sentiment  and  praotioal  philan- 
thropy, until  the  eternal  instinct,  long  smothered  under  sluggish  loads 
of  sense  and  sin,  reached  by  a  soliciting  warmth  from  heaven,  stirs  witli 
demonstrating  vitality. 

The  last  and  largest  assemblage  of  dissenters  from  the  prevailing 
opinion  on  this  subject  comprises  those  who  utter  their  disbelief  in  a 
future  existence  out  of  simple  lojralty  to  seeming  truths  as  a  protest 
against  what  they  think  a  false  doctrine,  and  against  the  sophistical  and 
defective  arguments  by  which  it  has  been  propped.  It  may  be  granted 
that  the  four  previously-named  classes  are  equally  sincere  in  their  ooi^ 
victions,  honest  assailants  of  error  and  adherents  of  truth ;  but  they 
are  actuated  by  animating  motives  of  a  various  moral  character.  In 
the  present  case,  the  ruling  motive  is  purely  a  determination,  as  BUchner 
says,  to  stand  by  the  facts  and  to  establish  the  correct  doctrine.  The 
directest  and  clearest  way  of  giving  a  descriptive  account  of  the  active 
philosophical  history  of  this  class  of  disbelievers  will  be  to  follow  on 
the  lines  of  their  tracks  with  statements  and  criticisms  of  their  pro* 
cedures.'    Disbelief  in  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  for  man  has  planted 

*  Spasler,  AntiphMdon,  oder  PrUfang  eiiiiger  HMiptbevdae  Tiir  dto  Einfachbeit  and  Unstortlicb- 
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itself  upon  bold  affirmation,  and  fortified  itself  with  arguments  which 
may  most  conveniently  be  considered  under  five  distinct  heads. 

First  is  the  sensational  Argument  from  Appearance.  In  death  the 
visible  functions  oeaae,  the  organism  dissolves,  the  mind  disappears; 
there  is  apparently  a  total  scattering  and  end  of  the  individual.  That 
these  phenomena  should  suggest  the  thought  of  annihilation  is  inevitable ; 
to  suppose  that  they  prove  the  fact  is  absurd.  It  is  an  arrant  begging 
of  the  question ;  for  the  very  problem  is,  Does  not  an  invisible  spiritual 
•entity  survive  the  visible  material  dbintegration  ?  Among  the  unsound 
and  supersttiiouB  attempts  to  prove  the  fact  of  a  fhture  life  is  that  founded 
on  narratives  of  ghosts,  appearances  and  visions  of  the  dead.  Dr.  Tafel 
published  at  Tilbingen  in  1853  a  volume  aiming  to  demonstrate  the  im- 
mortality and  personal  identity  of  the  soul  by  citation  of  ninety  cases 
of  supernatural  appearances,  extending  from  the  history  of  the  ghost 
whose  address  to  Curtius  Rufus  is  recorded  by  Tacitus,  to  the  wonderful 
atocy  told  by  Benatus  Llideritz  in  1837.  Such  efforts  are  worse  than 
vain.  Their  data  are  so  explicable  in  many  cases,  and  so  inconclusive  in 
all,  that  they  quite  naturally  provoke  deeper  disbelief  and  produce  tell- 
ing retorts.  While  here  and  there  a  credulous  person  is  convinced  of  a 
future  life  by  the  asserted  appearance  of  a  spirit,  the  well-informed  psy- 
chologist refers  the  argument  to  the  laws  of  insanity  and  illusions,  and 
the  skeptic  adds  as  a  finality  his  belief  that  there  is  no  future  life,  because 
no  ghost  has  ever  come  back  to  reveal  and  certify  it.  The  argument  on 
both  sides  is  equally  futile,  and  removed  from  the  true  requisitions  of 
the  problem. 

To  the  philosophical  thinker  a  mere  appearance  is  scarcely  a  presump- 
tion in  favor  of  a  conclusion  in  accordance  with  it.  Science  and  expe- 
rience are  full  of  examples  exposing  the  nullity  or  the  falsity  of  appear- 
ances. The  sun  seems  to  move  around  the  earth ;  but  truth  contradicts 
it.  We  seem  to  discern  distances  and  the  forms  of  bodies  by  direct 
sight;  but  the  truth  is  we  see  nothing  but  shades  and  colors:  all  beyond 
is  inference  based  on  acquired  experience.  The  first  darkness  would 
seem  to  the  trembling  oontemplator  absolutely  to  blot  out  the  universe; 
but  in  truth  it  only  prevented  him  from  seeing  it.  The  first  thorough 
unconscious  sleep  would  seem  to  be  the  h(^>ele8s  destruction  of  the  soul 
in  its  perfect  oblivion.  Death  is  fwtvest  for  the  fint  time,  shrouded  in 
the  misleading  obscurities  of  an  unknown  novelty.  Appearances  are 
often  deoeitftil,  yielding  obvious  clews  only  to  mistakes  and  falsehoods. 
They  aro  always  superficial,  furnishing  no  reliable  evidence  of  ihe  reality. 

**  Who  coald  hat«  thought  inch  darkneaa  lay  conoeal'd 

Withih  ihj  bcsamt,  0  Sun !    Or  who  could  find, 
WUbt  flj  ftod  Imt  and  inwct  itood  raraard, 

That  to  nch  oeontlcw  oHm  tboo  Bwd^it  ua  blind  t 
Why  then  do  we  Khan  doath  with  anxious  utritbl 
If  light  can  thus  deoelTe,  wherefore  not  life  f" 

Whea  the  body  dies,  the  mind  ia  do  longer  manifested  through  it.    That 
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is  all  we  immediately  know  by  perception.  The  infeience  that  the  mind 
has  therefore  ceased  to  be  at  all,  i^  a  mere  suppobitlon.  It  may  btiU  live 
and  act,  independently  of  the  body.  An  outside  phenomenon  can  prove 
nothing  here.  We  must  by  some  psychological  probe  pierce  to  the  core 
of  the  being  and  discern,  as  there  concealed,  the  central  in terpi  elation 
of  truth,  or  else,  in  want  of  this,  turn  from  these  surface-ehadowa  and 
seek  the  solution  in  some  other  province.  Millions  of  ap|>earances  being 
opposed  to  the  truth  or  inadequate  to  hint  it,  we  must  never  implicitly 
trust  their  suggestions.  What  microscope  can  reveal  the  orpmic  life  in 
a  kernel  of  corn,  and  show  that  through  the  decay  of  that  kernel  a  stalk 
will  spring  up  and  bear  a  thousand  kernels  more?  But  if  a  new  mental 
life  emerges  from  the  dying  form  of  man,  it  lies  in  a  spiritual  realm 
whcreinto  we  have  no  instruments  to  gaze.  Every  existent  thing  has  its 
metes  and  limits.  In  fact,  the  only  final  weapon  and  fort  of  a  thing  is 
its  environing  limitation.  It  goes  into  nothing  if  that  be  taken  down, 
the  atheist  says;  into  infinity,  the  mystic  says.  The  mistake  and  diffi- 
culty lie  in  discerning  what  the  lost  wall  around  the  essence  ia.  **The 
universe  is  the  body  of  our  body."  The  boundary  of  our  life  is  bound- 
less life.  Schlegel  has  somewhere  asked  the  question,  "  Is  life  in  os,  or 
are  we  in  life?''  Because  man  appears  to  be  wholly  extinguished  in 
death,  we  have  no  right  whatever  in  reason  to  conclude  that  he  really  is 
so.  The  star  which  seemed  to  set  in  the  western  grave  of  aged  and 
benighted  time,  we,  soon  coming  round  east  to  the  true  spirit-sky,  may 
discern  bright  in  the  morning  forehead  of  eternity.  There  can  be  no 
safe  reasoning  from  the  outmost  husk  and  phenomenon  of  a  thing  to 
its  inmost  essence  and  result.  And,  in  spite  of  any  possible  amount  of 
appearance,  man  himself  may  pass  distinct  and  whole  into  another  sphere 
of  being  when  his  flesh  falls  to  dua^t.  That  science  should  search  in 
vain  with  her  finest  glasses  to  discern  a  royal  occupant  reigning  in  the 
purplcK^hambered  palace  of  the  heart,  or  to  trace  any  such  mysterious 
tenant  departing  in  sudden  horror  from  the  crushed  and  bleeding  house 
of  life,  belongs  to  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  subject;  for  spirit  can 
only  be  spiritually  discerned.  As  w*ell  might  you  seek  to  smell  a  color, 
or  taste  a  sound,  tie  a  knot  of  water,  or  braid  a  cord  of  wind. 

Next  comes  the  abstract  Argument  from  Speculative  FfailOBophy. 
Under  this  head  are  to  be  included  all  those  theories  which  deny  the 
soul  to  be  a  spiritual  entity,  but  reduce  it  to  an  atomic  arrangement,  or  a 
dependent  attribute,  or  a  process  of  action.  Heracleitus  held  that  the 
soul  was  fire:  of  course,  when  the  fuel  waa  exhausted  the  fire  would  go 
out.  Thales  taught  that  it  was  water:  this  might  all  evaporate  away. 
Anaximenes  affirmed  that  it  was  air,  of  which  all  things  were  formed  by 
rarefaction  and  condensation:  on  such  a  supposition  it  could  have  no 
permanent  personal  identity.  Critias  said  it  was  blood:  this  might  de> 
generate  and  lose  its  nature,  or  be  poured  out  on  the  ground.  Leucippus 
maintained  that  it  was  a  peculiar  concourse  of  atoms:  as  these  came 
together,  so  they  might  fly  apart  and  there  be  an  end  of  what  they 
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formed.  The  followers  of  Aristotle  asserted  that  it  was  a  fifth  unknoiVB 
substance,  with  properties  of  its  own,  unlike  those  of  fire,  air,  water, 
and  earth.  This  might  be  mortal  or  immortal:  there  was  nothing  de- 
cisive in  the  conception  or  the  defining  terms  to  prove  which  it  was. 
Accordingly,  the  Peripatetic  school  has  always  been  divided  on  the 
question  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  from  the  time  of  its  founder's 
immediate  disciples  to  this  day.  It  cannot  be  clearly  shown  what  the 
Auighty  Sto^rite's  own  opinion  really  was. 

Speculative  conceptions  as  to  the  nature  of  the  soul  like  the  foregoing, 
when  advanced  as  arguments  to  establish  its  proper  mortality,  are  destitute 
of  force,  because  they  are  gratuitous  assumptions.  They  are  not  generalizi^ 
tions  based  on  careful  induction  of  facts ;  they  are  only  arbitrary  hypotheses. 
Furthermore,  they  are  inconsistent  both  with  the  facts  and  phenomena 
of  experience.  Mind  cannot  fairly  be  brought  into  the  category  of  the 
material  elements;  for  it  has  properties  and  performs  functions  emphati- 
cally distinguishing  it  from  every  thing  else,  placing  it  in  a  rank  by  itself, 
with  exclusive  predicates  of  its  own.  Can  fire  think?  Can  water  will? 
Can  air  feel?  Can  blood  see?  Can  a  mathematical  number  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  good  and  evil?  Can  earth  be  jealous  of  a  rival  and 
loyal  to  a  duty?  Can  a  ganglion  solve  a  problem  in  Euclid  or  under- 
stand the  Theodic6e  of  Leibnitz?  It  is  absurd  tt>  confound  things  so  dis- 
tinct. Mind  is  mind,  and  matter  is  matter;  and  though  wo  are  now  con- 
aciously  acquainted  with  them  only  in  their  correlation,  yet  there  is  as 
much  reason  for  supposing  that  the  former  survives  the  close  of  that 
correlation  as  for  supposing  that  the  latter  does.  True,  we  perceive  the 
ooaterial  remaining  and  do  not  perceive  the  spirit.  Yes ;  but  the  dif- 
ferentiation of  the  two  is  exactly  this,  that  one  is  appreciable  by  the 
senses,  while  the  other  transcends  and  baffles  them.  It  is  absolutely  in- 
conceivable in  imagination,  wholly  incredible  to  reason,  intrinsically 
nonsensical  every  way,  that  a  shifting  concourse  of  atoms,  a  plastic 
arrangement  of  particles,  a  regular  succession  of  galvanic  shocks,  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  nervous  currents,  or  any  thing  of  the  sort,  should  con- 
stitute the  reality  of  a  human  soul,  the  process  of  a  human  life,  the 
accumulated  treasures  of  a  human  experience,  all  preserved  at  command 
and  traversed  by  the  moral  lines  of  personal  identity.  The  things  lie  in 
different  spheres  and  are  full  of  incommunicable  contrasts.  Ilowever 
numerously  and  intimately  correlated  the  physical  and  psychical  con- 
stituents of  man  are,  yet,  so  far  as  we  can  know  any  thing  about  them,  they 
are  steeply  opposed  to  each  other  both  in  essence  and  function.  Ot  lierwise 
consciousness  is  mendacious  and  language  is  unmeaning.  A  recent  able 
author  speaks  of  '*th»t  congeries  of  organs  whose  union  forms  the  brain 
and  who$e  aetiofn  constitutes  the  tnindJ*^^  Tlie  mind,  then,  is  an  action !  Can 
an  action  love  and  hate,  choose  and  resolve,  rejoice  and  grieve,  remember^ 
repent,  and  pray?    Is  not  an  agent  necessary  for  an  action?    Ail  such 

«  Backmu  and  Tteke,  Pkychologleal  Uudldne,  p.  STL 
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fl{ieculative  conceptionB  as  to  the  nature  of  soul  as  make  it  purdy  pbf^none- 
nal  are  to  be  ofiset  by  the  far  {Mrofounder  view  which  exhibits  the  perBonal 
•ego  or  conscious  selfhood  of  the  soul,  not  as  an  empty  spot  in  which  a 
swarm  of  relations  centre  as  their  goal-point,  but  as  an  indestructiUe 
monad,  the  innermost  and  substantial  essence  and  cause  of  the  organiza- 
tion, the  self-apprehending  and  unchangeable  axis  of  all  thinking  and 
acting.  Some  of  the  most  free,  acute,  learned,  wise,  and  powerful 
thinkers  of  the  world  have  been  champions  of  this  doctrine;  e^>eciaUy 
among  the  modems  may  be  named  Leibnits,  Jacobi, — who  most  earnestly 
maintained  it  both  ii^nst  Mendelssohn  and  against  Fichte, — Herbert^ 
<ioethe,  and  Hartenstein. 

That  the  mind  is  a  substantial  entity,  and  therefore  may  be  conceived 
as  immortal, — ^that  it  is  not  a  mere  functional  operation  accompanying 
the  organic  life,  a  phantom  procession  of  conscious  states  filing  off  on 
-the  stage  of  the  cerebrum  "in  a  dead  march  of  mere  effects," — that  it  is 
not,  as  old  Aristozenus  dreamed,  merely  a  harmony  resulting  from  the 
form  and  nature  of  the  body  in  the  same  way  that  a  tune  springs  from 
•the  consenting  motions  oi  a  musical  instrument,— is  shown  by  fiicts  of 
which  we  have  irresistible  knowledge  in  consciousness.  We  know  that 
the  mind  is  an  independent  volitional  force,  dealing  with  intellectual 
products,  weighing  opposing  motives,  estimating  moral  qualities,  resisting 
•some  tendencies,  strengthening  others,  forming  resolves,  deciding  upon 
its  own  course  of  action  and  carrying  out  its  chosen  designs  accordingly. 
If  the  soul  were  a  mere  process,  it  could  not  pause  in  mid-career,  select 
from  the  mass  of  possible  considerations  those  adapted  to  suppress  a  base 
passion  or  to  kindle  a  generous  sentiment,  deliberately  balance  rival 
solicitations,  and,  when  fully  satisfied,  proceed.  Yet  all  this  it  is  con- 
•stantly  doing.  So,  if  the  soul  were  but  a  harmony,  it  would  give  no 
sounds  contrary  to  the  affections  of  the  lyre  it  comes  from.  But  actually 
dt  resbts  the  parts  of  the  instrument  from  which  they  say  it  subsists, 
•exercising  dominion  over  them,  punishing  some,  persuading  others,  and 
•ruling  the  desires,  angers,  and  fears,  as  if  itself  of  a  different  nature." 
'Until  an  organ  is  seen  to  blow  its  own  bellows,  mend  its  shattered  keys, 
jnove  its  pedals,  and  play,  with  no  foreign  aid,  **I  know  that  my  Re- 
jdeemer  liveth,"  or  a  violin  tunes  up  its  discordant  strings  and  wields  its 
bow  in  a  spontaneous  performance  of  the  Carnival,  showing  us  eveiy 
Cremona  as  its  own  Paganini,  we  may,  despite  the  conceits  of  speculative 
disbelief,  hold  that  the  mind  ia  a  dynamic  personal  entity.  That  thought 
is  the  very  **  latch^tring  of  a  new  world's  wioket/' 
'  Thirdly,  we  have  the  fanciful  Argument  frt>m  Analogy.  The  keen 
champions  of  disbelief,  with  their  athletic  agility  of  dialeotics,  have  made 
terrible  havoo  among  the  troops  of  poetic  arguments  from  resemblance, 
drawn  up  to  sustain  the  doctrine  of  immortality.  They  have  exposed 
the  feebleness  of  the  argument  for  our  immortality  from  the  wonderful 
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workmanship  and  oosdmees  of  human  nature,  on  the  ground  that  what 
requires  the  most  i>ain8  and  displays  the  most  skill  and  genius  in  its  pro- 
duction is  the  most  lovingly  preserved.  For  God  organizes  the  mind  of 
a  man  just  as  easily  as  he  constructs  the  geometry  of  a  diamond.  His 
omnipotent  attributes  are  no  more  enlisted  in  the  creation  of  the  in*> 
telligence  of  an  elephant  or  the  gratitude  of  a  soul  than  they  are  in  the 
fabrication  of  the  wing  of  a  gnat  or  the  fragrance  of  a  flower.  Infinite 
wisdom  and  power  are  equally  implied  in  each  and  in  all.  They  have 
shown  the  gross  defectiveness  of  the  comparison  of  the  butterfly  and 
psyche.  The  butterfly,  lying  in  the  caterpillar  neatly  folded  up  like  a 
flower  in  the  bud,  in  due  time  comes  forth.  It  is  a  material  develop- 
ment, open  to  the  senses, — a  common  demonstration  to  sensible  expe- 
rience. The  disengagement  of  a  spirit  from  a  fleshly  encasement,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  pure  hypothesis  wholly  removed  from  sensible  appre- 
hension. There  is  no  parallel  in  the  cases.  So  the  ridiculousness  has 
been  made  evident  of  Plato's  famous  analogical  argument  that  by  a 
general  law  of  nature  all  things  are  produced  contraries  from  contraries ; 
warmth  dies  into  the  life  of  cold,  and  lives  out  of  the  death  of  cold; 
night  is  bom  from  the  death  of  day,  and  day  is  bom  from  the  death  of 
night;  and  thus  everywhere  death  springs  from  life,  and  life  from  death.'' 
The  whole  comparison,  considered  as  evidence  of  human  immortality, 
is  baseless  and  full  of  astonishing  sophistry.  When  one  hemisphere  of 
the  earth  is  turned  away  from  the  sun,  it  is  night  there;  when  it  is  turned 
towards  the  sun,  it  is  day  again.  To  this  state  of  facts — this  revolving  suc- 
cession— ^there  is  obviously  no  parallelism  whatever  in  the  two  phenome- 
nal phases  of  man,  life  and  death,  whereof  one  finishes  its  course  and 
then  the  other  seems  fixed  forever.  In  like  ipanner,  when  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor," after  the  example  of  many  others,  especially  of  old  Licetus,  argues 
soberly,  as  he  does  in  a  letter  to  Evelyn,  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
from  the  analogy  of  lamps  burning  in  tombs  for  centuries  with  no  waste 
of  matter,  there  is  no  apposite  and  valid  similarity,  even  if  the  instances 
were  not  a  childish  fable.  An  equally  baseless  argument  for  the  exist- 
ence of  an  independent  spiritual  body  within  the  material  body,  to  be 
extricated  from  the  flesh  at  death  and  to  survive  in  the  same  form  and 
dimensions,  we  recollect  having  seen  in  a  work  by  a  Swedenborgian 
author.'*  He  reasons  that  when  a  person  who  has  suffered  amputa- 
tion feels  the  lost  limb  as  vividly  as  ever  before,  the  phenomenon  is 
palpable  proof  of  a  spirit-limb  remaining  while  the  fleshly  one  is  gone! 
Of  course,  the  simple  physiological  explanation  is  that  the  mind  instinct- 
ively refers  the  sensations  brought  in  by  the  severed  nerves  to  the  points 
where,  by  inveterate  custom,  it  has  hitherto  learned  to  trace  their  origina- 
tion. The  report  being  the  same,  it  is  naturally  attributed  to  the  same 
^urce. 
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But  those  ftkeptios  who  ha^e  mercilesaly  exposed  these  fallacious  argu- 
ments from  analogy  have  themselves  reasoned  in  the  same  way  as 
fidlaciously  and  as  often.  When  individual  life  leaves  the  physical  man, 
say  they,  oosmioal  life  immediately  enters  the  corpse  and  restores  it  to 
the  general  stock  of  nature ;  so  when  personal  consciousness  deserts  the 
psychical  man,  the  universal  spirit  resumes  the  dissolving  soul.  When 
certain  conditions  meet,  a  human  soul  is  formed, — a  gyrating  current  of 
thought,  or  a  vortex  of  force:  soon  some  accident  or  a  spent  impulse 
breaks  the  eddy,  and  the  individual  subsides  like  a  whirl  in  the  air  or  a 
water-spout  in  the  sea.  When  the  spirit-fuel  of  life  is  exhausted,  man 
goes  out  as  an  extinguished  candle.  He  ceases  like  a  tone  from  a  broken 
harp-string.  All  these  analogies  are  vitiated  by  radical  unlikenesa  between 
the  things  compared.  As  arguments  they  are  perfectly  worthless,  being 
spoiled  by  essential  differences  in  the  cases.  Wherein  there  is  a  simiLaritv 
it  falls  short  of  the  vital  point.  There  is  no  justice  in  the  conception 
of  man  as  a  momentary  gyre  of  individual  consciousness  drawn  from  the 
universal  sea  by  a  sun-burst  of  the  Spirit.  He  is  a  self-ruling  inteUi- 
gence,  using  a  dependent  organism  for  his  own  ends,  comprehending  his 
own  destiny,  successively  developing  its  conditions  and  acquiring  the 
materials  for  occup3dng  and  improving  them,  with  a  prevision  of  eternity. 
A  flower  may  just  as  well  perish  as  live,  a  musical  sound  cease  as  con- 
tinue, a  lamp  be  put  out  as  burn  on:  they  know  not  the  difference. 
Not  so  with  the  soul  of  man.  We  here  overpass  a  discrete  degree  and 
enter  upon  a  subject  within  another  circle  of  categories.  Let  the  rash 
reasoner  who  madly  tries  conclusions  on  a  matter  of  such  infinite  pith 
and  moment,  with  data  so  inapt  and  poor,  pause  in  sacred  horror  before, 
having  first 

<*Pot  out  the  light,  he  then— pats  out  tbx  uohvI" 

There  are  peculiarities  in  the  soul  removing  it  out  of  the  range  of  physi- 
cal combinations  and  making  a  distinct  destiny  fairly  predicable  of  it. 
When  we  reflect  on  the  nature  of  a  self-contained  will,  intelligent  of  imma- 
terial verities  and  perhaps  transcendent  of  space  and  time,  how  burlesque 
is  the  terror  of  tlie  ancient  corpuscular  theorists  lest  the  feebly-cohering 
soul,  on  leaving  the  body,  especially  if  death  happened  during  a  atorm, 
would  be  blown  in  pieces  all  abroad  I  Socrates,  in  the  Phsedo,  has  a 
hearty  laugh  over  this ;  but  Lucretius  seriously  urges  it.'^  The  answer 
to  the  skeptical  reasoning  from  analogy  is  double  First,  the  lines  of 
partial  correspondence  which  visibly  terminate  within  our  tangible  reach 
can  teach  nothing  as  to  the  termination  of  other  lines  which  lead  out  of 
sight  and  disappear  in  a  spiritual  region.  An  organized  material  form^ — for 
iustance,  a  tree — ^is  fatally  limited:  else  it  would  finally  fill  and  exhaust 
the  earth.  But  no  such  limiting  necessity  can  be  predicated  of  mind. 
Secondly,  as  far  as  there  is  genuine  analogy,  its  implications  are  much 
stronger  in  favor  of  immortality  than  against  it.    Matter,  whose  < 
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IB  materiality,  survives  all  appreheaaible  changes ;  spirit,  whose  essence  is 
apirituality,  should  do  the  same. 

Another  attack  on  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  is  masked  in  the  nega- 
tive Argument  from  Ignorance.  We  do  not  know  how  we  shall  live 
again ;  we  are  unable  to  construct  the  conditions  and  explain  the  details 
of  a  spiritual  state  of  existence;  and  therefore,  it  is  said,  we  should  of 
right  conclude  that  there  is  no  such  thing.  The  proposition  is  not 
usually  stated  ao  blankly ;  but  it  really  amounts  to  that.  The  Epicureans 
Bay,  as  a  tree  cannot  exist  in  the  sky,  nor  clouds  in  the  ocean,  nor  £shes 
in  the  meadow,  nor  water  in  stone,  thus  the  mind  cannot  exist  apart 
from  the  nerves  and  the  blood.  This  style  of  reasoning  is  a  bold  begging 
of  the  question.  Our  present  experience  is  vacant  of  any  specific  know- 
ledge of  the  conditions,  methods,  and  contents  of  a  life  it  has  not  yet 
experienced:  therefore  there  is  no  such  life.  Innumerable  millions  of 
facts  beyond  our  present  knowledge  unquestionably  exist.  It  is  not  in 
any  way  difficult  to  conceive  that  innumerable  millions  of  experiences 
and  problems  now  defying  and  eluding  our  utmost  powers  may  hereafter 
fall  within  our  comprehension  and  be  easily  solved.  Will  you  accept 
the  horizon  of  your  mind  as  the  limit  of  the  universe?  In  the  present, 
experience  must  be  confined  within  its  own  boundaries  by  the  necessity 
of  the  case.  If  an  embryo  were  endowed  with  a  developed  reasoning 
consciousness,  it  could  not  construct  any  intelligible  theory  of  the  world 
and  life  into  which  it  was  destined  soon  to  emerge.  But  it  would 
surely  be  bad  logic  to  infer,  because  the  embryo  could  not,  from  want  of 
materials  within  its  experience,  ascertain  the  how,  the  when,  the  where, 
and  the  what,  of  the  life  awaiting  it,  that  there  was  no  other  life  reserved 
for  it.  An  acorn  buried  and  sprouting  in  the  dark  mould,  if  endowed 
with  intelligent  consciousness,  could  not  know  any  definite  particulars 
of  its  maturer  life  yet  to  be  in  the  upper  light  and  air,  with  cattle  in  its 
shade  and  singing-birds  in  its  branches.  Ignorance  is  not  a  ground  of 
argument,  only  of  modest  suspense.  We  can  only  reason  from  what  we 
know.  And  the  wondrous  mysteries  or  natural  miracles  with  which 
science  abounds,  myriads  of  truths  transcending  all  fictions,  melt  and 
remove  from  the  path  of  faith  every  supposed  difficulty.  Any  quantity 
of  facts  have  been  scientifically  established  as  real  which  are  intrinsically 
feu*  more  strange  and  baffiing  to  belief  than  the  assertion  of  our  immor- 
tality is.  Indeed,  "there  is  no  more  mystery  in  the  mind  living  forever 
in  the  future  than  in  its  having  been  kept  out  of  life  through  a  past 
eternity.  The  authentic  wonder  is  the  fact  of  the  transition  having  been 
made  from  the  one  to  the  other;  and  it  is  far  more  incredible  that,  from 
not  having  been,  we  are,  than  that,  from  actual  being,  we  shall  continue 
to  be."" 

The  unbounded  possibilities  of  life  stiggested  by  science  and  open  to 
imagination  furnish  sufficient  reply  to  the  objection  that  we  cannot  con- 
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ceire  the  precise  causes  and  modes  of  a  future  state.  Had  one  litUe  psr« 
ticular  been  different  in  the  structure  of  the  eye,  or  in  the  radiation  and 
media  of  light,  we  should  never  haT^seen  the  stars  1  We  ahonld  have 
supposed  this  globe  the  whole  of  creation.  So  some  slightest  int^;aoient 
or  hindering  condition  may  now  be  hiding  fix>m  us  the  sublime  reality 
and  arrangements  of  immortality  which  in  death's  disenveloping  hour 
are  to  burst  into  our  vision  as  the  stellar  hemisphere  through  the  night. 
Shut  up  now  to  one  ibrm  of  being  and  one  method  of  experience,  how 
can  we  expect  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  other  and  future  forms  and 
methods  of  being  and  experienced  It  is  a  contradiction  to  ask  it.  But 
the  soul  is  warranted  in  having  faith,  like  a  buried  mustard-seed  which 
shall  yet  mount  into  its  future  life.  A  sevenfold  denser  mystery  and  a 
seven-times  narrower  ignorance  would  bring  no  real  argument  against  the 
survival  of  the  soul.  For  in  an  omnipotent  infinitude  of  possibilities 
one  line  of  ignorance  cannot  exhaust  the  avenues  and  oapadtieB  of  being. 
Escaping  the  flesh,  we  may  soar  into  heaven 

**npon  etherral  wings,  wlioie  wsy 
lies  throogfa  to  dement  oo  fraogfat 
WHh  UTing  Mind  that,  aa  they  play. 
Their  eTery  morement  to  a  thought." 

Ignorance  of  the  scientific  method  avails  nothing  against  moral  proofs 
of  the  fact.  The  physiologist  studying  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  the 
anatomist  dissecting  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  could  never  tell  that 
man  is  capable  of  sentiment,  faith,  and  logic.  No  stethoscope  can  dis- 
cern the  sound  of  an  expectation,  and  no  scalpel  can  lay  bare  a  dream ; 
yet  there  are  expectations  and  dreams.  No  metaphysical  glass  can  detect, 
no  prognosis  foresee,  the  death  of  the  soul  with  the  dissolution  of  its 
organs :  on  empirical  grounds,  the  assertion  of  it  is  therefore  unwarranted. 
But  though  no  amount  of  obscurity  enveloping  the  subject,  no  extent 
of  ignorance  disabling  us  now  to  grasp  the  secret,  is  a  legitimate  basis  of 
disbelief,  yet  actually,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  in  multitudes  of  instances, 
the  effectual  cause  of  disbelief  in  immortality  is  the  impossibility  of 
vividly  conceiving  its  conditions  and  scenery ;  "  for,"  as  one  of  the  subtlest 
of  thinkers  has  remarked,  '*  however  far  faith  may  go  beyond  experience, 
it  must  always  be  chained  down  by  it  at  a  distance."  But  if  there  are 
good  grounds  for  anticipating  another  life,  then  man  should  confide  in  it, 
no  matter  how  incompetent  he  is  to  construct  its  theatre  and  foresee  its 
career.  A  hundred  years  ago,  one  might  have  scouted  the  statement  that 
the  most  fearful  surgical  operations  would  be  performed  without  inflict- 
ing pain,  because  it  was  impossible  to  see  how  it  could  be  done.  Or  if  a 
person  had  been  informed  that  two  men,  one  in  Europe  and  one  in 
America,  should  converse  in  lightning  athwart  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic, 
he  might  have  r^ected  it  as  an  absurdity,  because  he  could  not  conceive 
the  mode.  If  destined  to  a  future  life,  all  we  could  reasonably  expect  to 
know  of  it  now  would  be  through  hinting  germs  and  mystic  preoentim^its 
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of  it.    And  ihfiae  we  do  experience  to  the  fullest  extent :  their  cease- 
lees  prophecies  are  everywhere  with  us, — 

*'BlMik  mi«giTliigB  of  a  creataze 
Moving  ttboat  in  worUi  not  rMlJied." 

The  last  weapon  of  disbelief  in  a  future  life  is  the  Scientific  Argument 
from  MaterialiBm.  Lucretius  says,  "There  is  nothing  in  the  universe 
bat  bodies  and  the  properties  of  bodies."  This  is  a  characteristic  example 
of  the  method  of  the  materialists:  to  assume,  as  an  unquestionable 
postulate,  the  very  point  in  debate,  and  that,  too,  in  defiance  of  the  in- 
telligent instincts  of  consciousness  which  compel  every  unsophisticated 
person  to  acknowledge  the  simultaneous  existence  of  mind  and  matter 
as  two  correlated  yet  distinct  realities.  The  better  statement  would  be. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  universe  but  forces  and  the  relations  of  forces. 
For,  while  we  know  ourselves  in  immediate  self-consciousness,  as  per- 
sonal intelligences  perceiving,  willing,  and  acting,  all  we  know  of  an  out- 
ward world  is  the  effects  produced  on  us  by  its  forces.  Certainly  the 
powers  of  the  universe  can  never  be. lost  from  the  universe.  Therefore 
if  our  souls  are,  as  consciousness  declares,  causes,  and  not  mere  phe- 
nomena, they  are  immortal.  To  ignore  either  factor  in  the  problem  of 
life,  the  material  substratum  or  the  dynamic  agent,  is  mere  narrowness 
and  blindness. 

But  the  unbelieving  naturalist  argues  that  the  total  man  is  a  product 
of  organization,  and  therefore  that  with  the  dissolution  of  the  living 
combination  of  organs  all  is  over.  Matter  is  the  marriage-bed  and  grave 
of  sold.  Priestley  says,  "  The  principle  of  thought  no  more  belongs  to 
substance  distinct  from  body  than  the  principle  of  sound  belongs  to  sub- 
stance distinct  from  bell."  There  is  no  relevancy  in  the  comparison, 
because  the  things  are  wholly  imlike.  Thought  is  not,  as  Hartley's 
theory  avowed  it  was,  a  vibration  of  a  cerebral  nerve,  as  sound  is  a  vibra- 
tion of  a  sonorous  body ;  for  how  could  these  vibrations  be  accumulated 
in  memory  as  our  mental  experiences  are?  When  a  material  vibration 
ends,  it  has  gone  forever;  but  thoughts  are  stored  up  and  preserved.  A 
hypothetical  simile,  like  that  just  cited  from  Priestley,  is  not  a  cogent 
argument.  It  is  fake  science  thus  to  limit  the  modes  of  being  to  what 
lies  within  our  present  empirical  knowledge.  Is  it  not  pure  presumptu- 
ousness  to  affirm  that  the  creative  power  of  Almighty  God  is  shut  up  so 
that  intelligent  creatures  can  only  exist  in  forms  of  flesh?  When  a 
recent  materialist  makes  the  assertion,  **The  thinking  man  is  the  sum 
of  his  senses,"  it  is  manifest  that  he  goes  beyond  the  data,  assuming  what 
should  be  proved,  and  confounding  the  instruments  and  material  with  the 
workman.  It  is  as  if  one  should  say,  "A  working  cotton-manufactory  is 
the  sum  of  its  machines,"  excluding  the  persons  by  whose  guiding  over- 
sight all  is  done.  Plainly,  it  may  be  granted  that  all  which  man  fomoa  is 
brought  in  through  the  door  of  the  senses,  without  allowing  the  same 
of  all  that  man  is.    We  have  no  warrant  for  pronouncing  the  identical 
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coextensiveness  of  what  man  learns  to  know  and  what  he  is  created  to 
be.  The  very  proposition,  man  knows  something,  presupposes  three 
things,  a  subjoct,  au  act,  and  an  object.  Whether  the  three  exist  and 
perish  together  or  not  is  matter  for  discussion,  and  not  fairly  to  be  settled 
by  foi*cibIy  lumping  the  heterogeneous  three  into  homogeneous  unity. 

In  the  present  state  of  science  it  must  be  confessed  that  all  kinds  of 
physical  force — ^whether  mechanical,  chemical,  vital,  or  nervous — are 
drawn  more  or  less  directly  from  the  sun,  the  material  reservoir  of  power 
for  our  solar  system.  This  must  be  admitted, — although  some  recent 
materialists  have  pushed  the  doctrine  so  far  that  they  may  be  called  the 
Parsers  of  the  West,  Whenever  the  proper  conditions  for  an  animate 
being  are  furnished,  a  force  derived  from  the  sun  lifts  matter  from  its 
stable  equilibrium  to  the  level  of  organic  existence.  In  due  season,  from 
its  wavering  life-struggle  there,  it  decays  back  to  the  deep  rest  of  insen- 
sate earth."^  This  is  a  truth  throughout  the  organic  realm,  from  the 
bulb  of  a  sea-weed  to  the  brain  of  a  Caesar.  So  much  cannot  be  denied. 
Every  organism  constantly  receives  from  the  universe  food  and  force, 
and  as  constantly  restores  in  other  forms  the  material  and  dynamical 
equivalents  of  what  it  receives,  and  finally  itself  goes  to  the  sources 
whence  it  came.  But  the  affirmation  of  this  for  aU  within  the  physical 
realm  is  not  the  admission  of  it  for  what  subsists  in  an  immeasurably 
higher  rank  and  totally  different  realm.  Entering  the  psychical  sphere, 
where  we  deal  with  a  new,  distinct  order  of  realities, — not  impenetrability, 
weight,  extension,  but  thought,  affection,  will, — ^why  may  not  this  province 
contain  eternities,  even  though  the  other  holds  only  mortalities?  It  is  a 
question  to  be  examined  on  its  own  grounds,  not  to  be  put  aside  with 
a  foregone  conclusion.  In  nature  the  cause  endures  under  all  evanes- 
cent changes,  and  survives  all  phenomenal  beginnings  and  endings:  so 
in  spirit  the  causal  personality,  if  there  be  one,  may  outlast  all  the  shift- 
ing currents  of  the  outward  phenomena  in  endless  persistence.  Of  course, 
the  manifestation  of  the  mind  through  the  senses  must  cease  when  the 
senses  no  longer  remain.  The  essence  of  the  controversy,  then,  is  exactly 
this:  Is  there  such  an  entity  as  the  mind,  the  soul?  Or,  is  mind  merely 
a  collection  of  functions,  a  succession  of  states? 

A  reductio  ad  ahsurdum  immediately  occurs.  If  the  psychical  totality 
of  man  consists  of  states  of  feeling,  modes  of  volition,  and  powers  of 
thought,  not  necessitating  any  spiritual  entity  in  which  they  inhere, 
then,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  the  physical  totality  of  man  consists  of 
states  of  nutrition,  modes  of  absorption,  and  powers  of  change,  implying 
no  body  in  which  these  processps  are  effectuated !  Qualities  cannot  exist 
without  a  subject;  and  just  as  physical  attributes  involve  a  body,  spiritual 
attributes  involve  a  mind.  And,  if  a  mental  entity  be  admitted,  its  death 
or  ccssntion  with  that  of  its  outer  dress  or  case  is  not  a  fair  inference,  but 
needs  appropriate  evidence. 
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The  soul  of  a  man  has  been  defined  as  the  sum  of  his  ideas,  an  idea 
being  a  state  of  the  consciousness.  But  the  essence  of  mind  must  be  the 
common  ground  and  element  of  all  different  states  of  consciousness.  What 
is  that  common  ground  and  element  but  the  presence  of  a  percipient 
volitional  force,  whether  manifested  or  unmanifested,  still  there?  That 
is  the  germinal  core  of  our  mental  being,  integrating  and  holding  in  coin 
tinuous  identity  all  the  phenomenal  fluctuations  of  consciousness.  It  is 
clear  that  any  other  representation  is  inconsistent  with  the  most  central 
nnd  vivid  facts  of  our  knowledge.  In  illustration  of  this,  let  us  see  how 
every  materialistic  exposition  omits  utterly,  or  fails  to  account  for,  the 
most  essential  element,  the  solitary  and  crowning  peculiarity,  of  the 
case.  For  example,  it  is  said  that  thought  or  consciousness  is  a  phe- 
nomenal process  of  changes  sustained  in  the  brain  by  a  correlation  of 
forces,  just  as  the  rainbow  appears,  but  has  no  ontological  subsistence  of 
its  own:  the  continuous  spectrum  hangs  steady  on  the  ceaselessly- 
renewed  substratvmi  of  the  moving  mist-rack  and  the  falling  rain.  But 
the  comparison  is  absolutely  inapplicable,  because  the  deepest  ground- 
principle  of  the  mind  is  wanting  in  the  rainbow, — namely,  conscious  and 
continuous  identity  holding  in  each  present  moment  all  the  changes  of 
the  past  moments.  If  the  rainbow  were  gifted  with  consciousness,  it 
could  not  preserve  its  personal  identity,  but  merely  its  phenomenal 
identity,  for  any  two  successive  moments,  since  its  whole  being  would 
consist  of  an  untied  succession  of  states. 

Traversing  the  body  from  its  extreme  tissues  to  the  gray  vesicular  sub- 
stance composing  the  spinal  cord*and  covering  the  surface  and  convolu- 
tions of  the  brain,  are  two  sets  of  white,  fibrous  nerves.  One  set,  the 
afferents,  bring  in  sensation,  all  kinds  of  tidings,  from  the  out-world  of 
matter.  The  other  set,  the  efferents,  carry  out  volition,  all  kinds  of 
decrees,  from  the  in-world  of  mind.  Without  an  afferent  nerve  no  in- 
fluence of  the  world  can  reach  the  mind ;  and  without  an  efferent  nerve 
no  conclusion  of  the  mind  can  reach  the  world.  As  we  are  now  consti- 
tuted, this  machinery  is  necessary  for  the  intercommunication  of  the 
mind  and  the  material  universe.  But  if  there  be  something  in  the  case 
besides  live  machinery  and  crossing  telegrams, — ^if  there  be  a  monarch- 
mind  inaccessible  to  the  vulgar  crowd  of  things  and  only  conversing  with 
them  through  the  internuncial  nerves, — that  spirit-entity  may  itself  be 
capable  of  existing  forever  in  an  ideal  universe  and  of  communing  there 
&ce  to  face  with  its  own  kingly  lineage  and  brood.  And  we  maintain 
that  the  account  of  the  phenomena  is  grossly  defective,  and  that  the 
phenomena  themselves  are  palpably  inexplicable,  except  upon  the  sup- 
position of  such  an  entity,  which  uses  the  organism  but  is  not  the  organ- 
ism itself  nor  a  function  of  it.  "Ideas,"  one  materialist  teaches,  "are 
transformed  sensations."  Yes ;  but  that  does  not  supersede  a  iransfoTmr 
mg  mind.  There  must  be  a  force  to  produce  the  transformations.  "The 
phenomena  of  mind,"  says  another,  "oonsbt  in  a  succession  of  states 
of  consciousness."    Yes;  but  what  is  it  that  presides  over,  takes  up,  and 
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preserves  this  succession?  The  phenomena  of  the  mind  are  not  the 
mind  itself.  "The  actions  of  the  mind  are  the  functions  of  the  cere- 
brum/' adds  a  third.  Yes;  but  the  inquiiy  is,  what  is  the  mind  itself? 
not,  what  are  its  acts?  The  admission  of  the  gray  nerve-cells  of  the  brain, 
as  the  material  substfatum  through  which  sensations  are  received  and 
volitions  returned,  does  not  exclude  the  necessity  of  a  dynamical  cause 
for  the  metamorphosing  phenomenon.  That  cause  must  be  free  and 
intelligent,  because  the  products  of  its  action,  as  well  as  its  accompany- 
ing consciousness,  are  marked  by  freedom  and  intelligence.  For 
example,  when  a  cylindrical  and  fibrous  porter  deposits  his  sensitive 
burden  in  the  vesicular  and  cineritious  substance,  something  examinee 
it,  tests  its  import,  reflects  on  what  shall  be  done,  forms  an  intelligent 
resolution,  and  commands  another  porter  to  bear  the  dynamic  load 
forth.  The  reflective  and  determining  something  that  does  this  is  the 
mind.  Thus,  by  the  fact  of  an  indissoluble  dynamic  will,  is  the  broad 
lineal  experience  of  man  grasped  and  kept  from  dissipating  into 
crumbled  psychical  states,  as  when  the  dead  kings  of  ancient  India 
were  burned  their  corpses  were  wrapped  in  asbestos  shrouds  to  hold  the 
ashes  together. 

The  flame  of  a  burnt-out  candle  twinkling  in  the  socket  is  not  numeri- 
cally the  same  with  that  which  appeared  when  it  was  first  lighted;  nor 
is  a  river  at  any  two  periods  numerically  the  same.  Different  particles 
constantly  feed  an  ever-renewed  flame  or  stream,  just  like  the  former  but 
never  the  same.  A  totally  new  element  appears  when  we  contemplate 
mind.  Here,  although  the  whole  molecular  substance  of  the  visible 
organism  is  in  perpetual  flux,  the  same  conscious  personality  persists 
through  all,  growing  ever  richer  in  an  accumulating  possession  of  past 
experiences  still  held  in  living  command.  The  Arethusa  of  identity 
threads  the  blending  states  of  consciousness,  and,  passing  the  ocean-bed 
of  death,  may  emerge  in  some  morning  fount  of  immortality.  A  photo- 
graphic image  impressed  on  suitable  paper  and  then  obliterated  is  restored 
by  exposure  to  the  fumes  of  mercury.  But  if  an  indefinite  number  of 
impressions  were  superimposed  on  the  same  paper,  could  the  fumes  of 
mercury  restore  any  one  called  for  at  random?  Yet  man's  memory  is  a 
plate  with  a  hundred  millions  of  impressions  all  cleanly  preserved,  and 
he  can  at  will  select  and  evoke  the  one  he  wanto.  Ko  conceivable  rela- 
tionship of  materialistic  forces  can  account  for  the  facts  of  this  miracu- 
lous daguerreotype-plate  of  experience,  and  the  power  of  the  mind  to 
call  out  into  solitary  conspicuousness  a  desired  picture  which  has  forty- 
nine  million  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  latent  pictures  lying  above  it,  and  fifty  millions  below  it. 
It  has  been  said  that  *'  the  impressions  on  the  brain,  whether  perceptions 
or  intellections,  are  fixed  and  retained  through  the  exactness  of  assimila- 
tion. As  the  mind  took  cognizance  of  the  change  made  by  the  firet  im- 
pression of  an  object  acting  on  the  brain  through  the  sense-organs,  so 
afterwards  it  recognises  the  likeness  of  that  change  in  the  parts  inserted 
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by  the  nutritire  process.""  This  passage  implies  that  the  mind  is  an 
agent,  not  a  phenomenon ;  and  it  describes  some  of  the  machinery  with 
which  the  mind  works,  not  the  essence  of  the  mind  itself.  Its  doctrine 
does  not  destroy  nor  explain  the  presiding  and  elective  power  which 
interprets  these  assimilated  and  preserved  changes,  choosing  oat  such 
of  them  as  it  pleases, — ^that  unavoided  and  incomprehensible  power,  the 
hiding-place  of  volition  and  eternity,  whose  startling  call  has  often  been 
known,  in  some  dread  crisis,  to  effect  an  instantaneous  restoration  of  the 
entire  bygone  life,  making  all  past  events  troop  through  the  memory,  a 
swiftly  awful  cavalcade  marching  along  the  fibrous  pavement  of  the 
brain,  while  each  terrified  thought  rushes  to  its  ashy  window  to  behold. 
We  here  leave  the  material  realm  behind  and  enter  a  spiritual  province 
where  other  predicates  and  laws  hold,  and  where,  "  delivered  over  to  a 
night  of  pure  light,  in  which  no  unpurged  sight  is  sharp  enough  to  pene- 
trate the  mysterious  essence  that  sprouteth  into  different  persons,"  we 
kneel  in  most  pious  awe,  and  cry,  with  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "There  is 
surely  a  piece  of  divinity  in  us, — something  that  was  before  the  elements 
and  owes  no  homage  unto  the  sun  I'' 

The  fatal  and  invariable  mistake  of  materialism  is  that  it  confounds 
means  and  steps  with  causes,  processes  with  sources,  organs  with  ends, 
predicates  with  subject."  Alexander  Bain  denies  that  there  is  any  cere- 
bral closet  or  receptacle  of  sensation  and  imagery  where  impressions  arc 
stored  to  be  reproduced  at  pleasure.  He  says,  the  revival  of  a  past  im- 
pression, instead  of  being  an  evocation  of  it  from  an  inner  chamber,  is  a 
setting  on  anew  of  the  current  which  originally  produced  it,  now  to  pro- 
duce it  again."  But  this  theory  does  not  alter  the  iact  that  all  past  im- 
pressions are  remembered  and  can  be  revived  at  will  by  an  internal 
efficiency.  The  miracle,  and  the  necessity  of  an  unchanging  conscious 
entity  to  explain  it,  are  implied  just  as  they  were  on  the  old  theory. 
"The  organs  of  sense,"  Sir  Isaac  Newton  writes,  "are  not  for  enabling  the 
soul  to  perceive  the  species  of  things  in  its  sensorium,  but  for  conveying 
them  there.""  Now,  as  we  cannot  suppose  that  God  W  a  brain  or  needs 
any  material  organs,  but  rather  that  all  infinitude  is  his  Sensorium,  so 
spirits  may  perceive  spiritual  realities  without  any  mediating  organism. 
Our  physical  experience  in  the  present  is  no  limit  to  the  spiritual  possi- 
bilities of  the  ftiture.  The  materialiBtic  argument  against  immortality 
fails,  because  it  excludes  essential  facts.  As  anterior  to  our  experience 
in  the  present  state  there  was  a  power  to  organize  experiences  and  to 
become  what  we  are,  so  none  of  the  superficial  reasonings  of  a  mere 
earth-science  can  show  that  there  is  not  now  a  power  to  organize  expe- 
riences in  a  fiiture  state  and  to  become  what  our  faith  anticipates  we  shall 
be.    And  this  suggests  to  speculative  curiosity  the  query,  Shall  we  com- 
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mence  our  Aiture  life,  a  psychical  cell,  as  we  commenced  our  preeent  life, 
a  physical  cell? 

It  will  be  well,  perhaps,  to  reply  next  to  some  of  the  aggressive  sophis* 
tries  of  disbelief.  The  following  lines  by  Dr.  Beddoes  are  striking,  but^ 
considered  as  a  symbol  of  life,  seem  almost  wilfully  defectiye: — 

'"lo,.  "  The  body  ii  bnt  an  encine 

Which  drmwa  a  mighty  ttnam  of  qiixitiMl  powvr 
Ont  of  the  world's  own  eon],  and  makee  it  play 
A  whUe  in  Tiaible  motion." 

Man  is  that  miraculous  engine  which  includes  not  only  all  the  needful 
machinery,  but  also  fuel,  fire,  st^m,  and  speed,  and  then,  in  climacteric 
addition  to  these,  an  engineer!  Does  the  engineer  die  when  the  fire  goes 
out  and  the  locomotive  stops?  When  the  engine  madly  plunges  off  the 
embankment  or  bridge  of  life,  does  the  engineer  perish  in  the  ruin,or 
nimbly  leap  off  and  immortally  escape?  The  theory  of  despair  has  no 
greater  plausibility  than  that  of  faith. 

Feuerbach  teaches  that  the  memento  mori  of  reason  meets  us  every- 
where in  the  spiritual  Qod's-acre  of  literature.  A  book  is  a  grave,  which 
buries  not  the  dead  remains,  but  the  quick  man,  not  his  corpse,  but  his 
soul.  And  so  we  live  on  the  psychical  dqsosits  of  our  ancestry.  Our 
souls  consist  of  that  material  which  once  constituted  other  souls,  as  our 
bodies  consist  of  the  material  which  once  constituted  other  bodies.  A 
thought,  it  is  to  be  replied,  is  never  exerted  from  the  mind  and  left 
behind.  Only  its  existence  is  indicated  by  symbols,  while  itself  is  added 
to  the  eternal  stock  of  the  deathless  mind.  A  thought  is  a  spiritual 
product  in  the  mind  from  an  affection  of  the  cerebral  substance.  A 
sentence  is  a  symbol  of  a  thought  adapted  to  create  in  the  contemplator 
just  such  a  cerebral  affection  as  that  from  which  it  sprang,  and  to  deposit 
in  his  mind  just  such  a  spiritual  product  as  that  which  it  now  denotes. 
Thus  are  we  stimulated  and  instructed  by  the  transmitted  symbols  of  our 
ancestors'  experiences,  but  not  literally  nourished  by  assimilation  of  their 
very  psychical  substance,  as  this  remorseless  prophet  of  death's  ghastly 
idealism  would  have  us  believe.  Still,  in  whatever  aspect  we  regard  it, 
one  cannot  but  shudder  before  that  terrible  cineritious  substance  whose 
dynamic  inhabitants  are  generated  in  the  meeting  of  matter's  messages 
with  mind's  forces,  and  sent  forth  in  emblems  to  shake  the  souls  of 
millions,  revolutionize  empires,  and  refashion  the  world. 

Strauss  employs  an  ingenious  argument  against  the  belief  in  a  future 
life, — an  argument  as  harmless  in  reality  as  it  is  novel  and  formidable  in 
appearance.  "Whether  the  nerve-spirit  be  considered  as  a  dependent 
product,  or  as  the  producing  principle  of  the  organism,  it  ends  at  death : 
for,  in  the  former  case,  it  can  no  longer  be  produced  when  the  organism 
perishes ;  in  the  latter  case,  that  it  ceases  to  sustain  the  organism  is  a 
proof  that  it  has  itself  decayed. '"^    In  this  specious  bit  of  special  plead- 
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ing,  unwmrrftDied  postnUtei  are  astuined  and  much  confusion  of  thought 
is  displayed.  It  is  covertly  taken  for  granted  that  every  thing  seen  in  a 
given  phenomenon  is  either  product  or  producer ;  but  something  may  be 
an  accompanying  part,  involved  in  the  conditions  of  the  phenomenon, 
yet  not  in  any  way  essentially  dependent  on  it,  and  in  fact  surviving  it. 
What  does  Strauss  mean  by  "the  nerve*«pirit'' ?  Is  there  no  mind 
behind  it  and  above  it,  making  use  of  it  as  a  servant?  Our  present  life 
is  the  result  of  an  actual  and  regulated  harmony  of  forces.  Surely  that 
harmony  may  end  without  implying  the  decay  of  any  of  its  initial  com- 
ponents, without  implying  the  destruction  of  the  central  constituent  of 
its  intelligence.  It  is  illegitimate  logic,  passing  from  pure  ignorance  to 
positive  affirmation ;  a  saltation  of  sophistry  from  a  negative  premise  of 
blindness  to  all  behind  the  organic  life,  to  a  dogmatic  conclusion  of  denial 
that  there  is  any  thing  behind  the  organic  life. 

A  subtle  and  vigorous  disbeliever  has  said,  "The  belief  in  immortality 
IB  not  a  correct  expression  of  human  nature,  but  rests  solely  on  a  mi»- 
understanding  of  it.  The  real  opinion  of  human  nature  is  expressed  in 
the  imiversal  sorrow  and  wailing  over  death."  It  is  obvious  to  answer 
Uiat  both  these  expressions  are  true  utterances  of  human  nature.  It 
grieves  over  the  sadness  of  parting,  the  appalling  change  and  decay,  the 
close-locked  mystery  of  the  unseen  state.  It  r^oices  in  the  solace  and 
cheer  of  a  sublime  hope  springing  out  of  the  manifold  powerful  promises 
within  and  without.  Instead  of  contemning  the  idea  of  a  heavenly  futu- 
rity as  an  idle  dream-image  of  human  longing,  it  were  both  devouter  and 
more  reasonable,  from  that  very  causal  basis  of  it,  to  revere  it  and  con- 
fide in  it  as  divinely  pledged.  All  the  thwarted  powers  and  preparations 
and  affections,  too  grand,  too  fine,  too  sacred,  to  meet  their  fit  fulfilment 
here,  are  a  claim  for  some  holier  and  vaster  sphere,  a  prophecy  of  a  more 
exalted  and  serene  existence,  elsewhere.  The  unsatisfied  and  longing 
soul  has  created  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life,  has  it?  Very  good.  If  the 
soul  has  builded  a  house  in  heaven,  flown  up  and  made  a  nest  in  the 
hreexy  boughs  of  immortality,  that  house  must  have  tenants,  that  nest 
must  be  occupied.  The  divinely-implanted  instincts  do  not  provide  and 
build  for  naught. 

Certain  considerations  baaed  on  the  resemblances  of  men  and  beasts, 
their  asserted  community  of  origin  and  fundamental  unity  of  nature, 
have  had  great  influence  in  leading  to  the  denial  of  the  immortality  of 
the  human  soul.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  animals  are  totally  mortal ; 
and  then,  from  the  apparent  correspondences  of  phenomena  and  fate 
between  them  and  us,  the  inference  is  drawn  that  the  cases  are  parallel 
throughout,  and  that  our  destiny,  too,  is  annihilation.  The  course  of 
thought  on  this  subject  has  been  extremely  curious,  illustrating,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  "where  our  egotism  begins,  there  the  laws  of  logic  break." 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  often  when  fancy  gets  scent  of  a  theoiy  the 
voice  and  lash  of  reason  are  futile  to  restrain  it  imtil  the  theory  is  run 
into  the  ground.    Des  Cartes,  and  after  him  Malebranche  and  a  few 
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other  writers,  gave  no  slight  currency  to  the  notion  that  brutes  are  mere 
machines,  moved  by  prearranged  influences  and  utterly  destitute  of  in- 
telligence, will,  or  consciousness.  This  scheme  gave  rise  to  many  con- 
troversies, but  has  now  passed  into  complete  neglect.**  Of  late  years 
the  tendency  has  been  to  assimilate  instead  of  separating  man  and  beast. 
Touching  the  outer  sphere,  we  have  Oken's  homologies  of  the  cranial 
vertebrsa.  In  regard  to  the  inner  sphere,  we  have  a  score  of  treatises, 
like  Vogt's  Pictures  from  Brute-Life,  affirming  that  there  is  no  qualita- 
tive, but  merely  a  quantitative,  distinction  between  the  human  soul  and 
the  brute  souL**  Over  this  point  the  conflict  is  still  thick  and  hot.  But, 
however  much  of  truth  there  may  be  in  the  doctrine  of  the  ground- 
identity  of  the  soul  of  a  man  and  the  soul  of  a  dog,  the  conclusion  that 
man  therefore  perishes  is  a  pure  piece  of  sophistry.  Such  a  monstrous 
assassination  of  the  souls  of  the  human  race  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass 
may  be  legitimately  avoided  in  either  of  two  ways.  It  is  as  fair  to  argue 
the  immortality  of  animals  from  their  likeness  to  us,  as  our  annihilation 
from  our  likeness  to  them.  The  psychological  realm  has  been  as  much 
deepened  in  them  by  the  researches  of  modern  science  as  the  physio- 
logical domain  has  been  widened  in  us.  As  Agassis  says,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  mental  individuality  of  animals  in  an  exclusive  atten- 
tion to  the  bodily  side  of  their  nature.*^  A  multitude  of  able  thinkers 
have  held  the  faith  that  animals  have  immaterial  and  deathless  souls. 
Rightly  considered,  there  is  nothing  in  such  a  doctrine  which  a  keen 
reasoner  may  not  credit  and  a  person  of  the  most  refined  feelings  Bnd 
pleasure  in  embracing.  In  their  serene  catholicity  and  divine  sympathy, 
science  and  religion  exclude  pride  and  contempt. 

But  admitting  that  there  is  no  surviving  psychical  entity  in  the  brute, 
that  ia  in  no  way  a  clear  postulate  for  proving  that  the  same  fact  holds 
of  man.  The  lower  endowments  and  provinces  of  man's  nature  and 
experience  may  correspond  ever  so  closely  with  the  being  and  life  of 
brutes  whose  existence  absolutely  ceases  at  death,  and  yet  he  may  be 
immortaL  The  higher  range  of  his  spiritual  faculties  may  elevate  him 
into  a  realm  of  universal  and  eternal  principles,  extricating  his  soul  from 
the  meshes  of  decay.  He  may  come  into  contact  with  a  sphere  of  truths, 
grasp  and  rise  into  a  region  of  realities,  conferring  the  prerogative  of 
deathlessness,  not  to  be  reached  by  natures  gifted  in  a  much  lower 
degree,  although  of  the  same  kind.  Such  a  distinction  is  made  between 
men  themselves  by  Spinoza.**  His  doctrine  of  immortality  depicts  the 
stupendous,  boon  as  contingent,  to  be  acquired  by  observance  of  oon- 


0  ItarmauoDf  La  bdte  transfonttte  en  machiiie.  INttoo,  Appendix  to  DUnoone  on  Hwumacthm 
of  Christ,  Bbowing  that  brutos  are  not  mere  machines,  but  have  Immortal  eonls.  Orpfaal,  8ind  die 
Thiere  bloti  BinnliebeOcechUpfe?  Thomasios,  D«  Anima  Brutomm.  qan  aMeritnr,  eam  noo  ens 
Xaterlalem,  eontra  Gtrteeinnam  OplnioDem.  Winkler,  Philoeopfalsdie  Unlerrachnogen  Ton  don 
Seyn  nnd  Woeen  der  Soelen  dor  Thiere,  von  einselnen  Liebhabem  der  Weltweishelt. 
M  BUchner,  Kraft  und  StofT,  kap.  19:  Die  Thlereeele.  ■  Emay  on  ClaailflcatiOB,  p.  61 
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ditions.  If  the  ideas  of  the  soul  represent  perishable  ol^jects,  it  is  itself 
mortal;  if  imperishable,  it  is  immortal.  Now,  brates,  it  is  probable, 
never  rise  to  the  apprehension  of  pure  and  eternal  truths ;  but  men  do. 
It  was  a  mean  prejudice,  founded  on  selfish  ignorance  and  pride,  which 
first  assumed  the  total  destruction  of  brutes  in  death,  and  afterwards,  by 
the  grovelling  range  of  considerations  in  which  it  fastened  and  the  re- 
action it  naturally  provoked,  involved  man  and  all  his  imperial  hopes 
in  the  same  fote.  A  firm  logical  discrimination  disentangles  the  human 
mind  from  this  beastly  snarl.^  The  difference  in  data  warrants  a  dif- 
ference in  result.  The  argument  for  the  immortality  of  brutes  and  that 
for  the  immortality  of  men  are,  in  some  respects,  parallel  lines,  but  they 
are  not  coextensive.  Beginning  together,  the  latter  far  outreaches  the 
former.  Man,  like  the  animals,  eats,  drinks,  sleeps,  builds;  unlike  them, 
he  adorns  an  ideal  world  of  the  eternal  future,  lays  up  treasures  in  its 
heavenly  kingdom,  and  waits  to  migrate  into  it. 

There  are  two  distinct  methods  of  escaping  the  fatal  inference  of  dis- 
belief usually  drawn  by  materialists.  First,  by  the  denial  of  their  philo- 
sophical postulates,  by  the  predication  of  immaterial  substance,  affirming 
the  soul  to  be  a  spaceless  point,  its  life  an  indivisible  moment.  The 
reasonings  in  behalf  of  this  conception  have  been  manifold,  and  cogent 
enough  to  convince  a  multitude  of  accomplished  and  vigorous  thinkers.'' 
In  Herbart's  system  the  soul  is  an  immaterial  monad,  or  retdy  capable  of 
the  permanent  formation  of  states  in  its  interior.  Its  life  consists  of  a 
quenchless  series  of  self-preservations.  These  reals,  with  their  relations 
and  aggregations,  constitute  at  once  the  varying  phenomena  and  the 
causal  substrata  of  the  universe.  Mamertius  Claudianus,  a  philosophical 
priest  of  Southern  Gaul  in  the  fifth  century,  wrote  a  treatise  "On  the 
Nature  of  the  Soul.''  He  says,  "When  the  soul  wills,  it  is  all  will ;  when 
it  recollects  or  feels,  it  is  all  recollection  or  feeling.  Now,  will,  recollec- 
tion, and  feeling,  are  not  bodies.  Therefore  the  soul  is  incorporeal." 
This  makes  the  conscious  man  an  imperishable  substantial  activity.  An 
old  English  writer,  with  quaint  eloquence,  declares,  "There  is  a  propor- 
tion between  an  atom  and  the  universe,  because  both  are  quantitative. 
All  this  excesse  vanisheth  into  nothing  as  soon  as  the  lowest  substance 
shineth  out  of  that  orbe  where  they  reside  that  scorn  divisibility.'' 

From  this  brief  statement  of  the  position  of  the  immaterialists,  with- 
out arguing  it,  we  pass  to  note,  in  the  second  place,  that  nearly  all  the 
postulates  ordinarily  claimed  by  the  materialist  may  be  granted  without 
by  any  means  proving  the  justice  of  their  disbelief  of  a  future  life.^ 
Admit  that  there  can  be  no  sensation  without  a  nerve,  no  thought 
without  a  brain,  no  phenomenal  manifestation  without  an  <H*gan.    Such 


»  gclnller,  Ltib  nnd  8ael^  kap.  18 :  Dv  Fvychiaelie  UntecBcfaM  dn  MwMben  rem  Thtora. 
«  Crombie,  Natnnl  TiMology,  toL  iL:  K«ij  <m  tlw  ImmorteUty  of  Um  BooL    BroaKbAm,  IN*- 
coone  of  N»t.ThaoL,  Mct  6. 
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an  admission  legitimates  the  conclusion,  on  empirical  grounds,  that  our 
present  mode  of  life  must  cease  with  the  dissolution  of  our  organism. 
It  does  not  even  empirically  prove  that  we  may  not  survive  in  some  other 
mode  of  being,  passing  perhaps  to  an  inconceivably  higher  stage  and 
more  blessed  kind  of  life.  After  the  entire  disintegration  of  our  material 
organs,  we  may,  by  some  now  unknown  means,  possess  in  a  refined  form 
the  equivalents  of  what  those  organs  gave  us.  There  may  be,  interfused 
throughout  the  gross  mortal  body,  an  immortal  body  of  exquisitely  deli- 
cate structure  invisibly  extricating  itself  from  the  carious  ruins  at  death. 
Flattner  develops  and  defends  this  hypothesis  with  plausible  skill  and 
power.*^  The  Hindus  conceived  the  soul  to  be  concealed  within  several 
successive  sheaths,  the  innermost  of  which  accompanied  it  through  all 
its  transmigrations.*^  "The  subtile  person  extends  to  a  small  distance 
over  the  skull,  like  the  flame  of  a  lamp  above  its  wick."**  The  later 
Pythagoreans  and  Flatonists  seem  to  have  believed  that  the  same  numeri- 
cal ethereal  body  with  which  the  soul  was  at  first  created  adhered  to  it 
inseparably  during  all  its  descents  into  grosser  bodies, — a  lucid  and  wingy 
vehicle,  which,  purged  by  diet  and  catharms,  ascends  again,  bearing  the 
soul  to  its  native  seat."  The  doctrine  of  Swedenborg  asserts  nu&n  to 
be  interiorly  an  organized  form  pervading  the  physical  body,  an  eternal 
receptacle  of  life  from  God.  In  his  terminology,  "constant  influx  of  life" 
supersedes  the  popular  idea  of  a  self-contained  spiritual  existence.  But 
this  influx  is  conditioned  by  its  receiving  organ,  the  immarcescible  inner 
body.**  However  boldly  it  may  be  assailed  and  rejected  as  a  baseless 
theory,  no  materialistic  logic  can  disprove  the  existence  of  an  ethereal  form 
contained  in,  animating,  and  surviving,  the  visible  organism.  It  is  a  possi- 
bility ;  although,  even  if  it  be  a  fact,  science,  by  the  very  conditions  of 
the  case,  can  never  unveil  or  demonstrate  it. 

When  subjected  to  a  certain  mode  of  thought  developed  recently  by 
Faraday,  Drossbach,  and  others,  materialism  itself  brightens  and  dissolves 
into  a  species  of  idealism,  the  universe  becomes  a  glittering  congeries  of 
indestructible  points  of  power,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  esta- 
blished as  a  mathematical  certainty.*^  All  bodies,  all  entities,  are  but 
forms  of  force.**  Gravity,  cohesion,  bitterness,  thought,  love,  recollec- 
tion, are  manifestations  of  force  peculiarly  conditioned.  Our  perceptions 
are  a  series  of  states  of  consciousness.  An  attribute  or  property  of  a 
thing  is  an  exercise  of  force  or  mode  of  activity  producing  a  certain  state 
of  consciousness  in  us.  The  sum  of  its  attributes  or  properties  con- 
stitutes the  totality  of  the  thing,  and  is  not  adventitiously  laid  upon 
the  thing:  you  can  separate  the  parts  of  a  thing;  but  you  oannot  take 


»  Spes  immorUUtatis  aniinonun  per  rationes  physiological  oonflnnata. 
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away  its  forces  from  any  part,  because  jthey  ate  its  essence.  Matter  is  not 
a  limitation  or  neutralization,  but  a  state  and  expression,  of  force.  Force 
itself  is  not  multiplex,  but  one,  all  qualities  and  directions  of  it  lying 
potentially  in  each  entity,  the  kinds  and  amounts  which  shall  be  actually 
manifested  depending  in  each  case  on  the  conditions  environing  it.  Ail 
matter,  all  being,  therefore,  consists  of  ultimate  atoms  or  monads,  each 
one  of  which  is  an  inseparable  solidarity  of  activities.  The  universe  is 
an  eternal  society  of  eternal  force-individuals,  all  of  which  are  capable 
of  constant  changes  in  groupings,  aggregations,  developments,  relations, 
but  absolutely  incapable  of  annihilation.  Every  atom  possesses  potential 
reason,  and  comes  to  self-apprehension  whenever  the  appropriate  con- 
ditions meet.  All  differences  originate  from  conditions  and  exist  not  in' 
essentialities. 

According  to  this  theory,  the  eternity  of  the  soul  is  sure,  but  that 
eternity  must  be  an  endless  series  of  mutual  transitions  between  con- 
sciousness and  unconsciousness,  life  and  death. '^  Since  all  cannot  be 
men  at  once,  they  must  take  their  turns.  Carus  says,  a  soul  enclosing  in 
itself  an  independent  consciousness  is  inconceivable.  When  the  organism 
by  which  consciousness  is  conditioned  and  revealed  is  destroyed  in  death, 
consciousness  disappears  as  certainly  as  the  gleaming  height  of  a  dome 
falls  in  when  its  foundation  is  removed.  And  Drossbach  adds,  death  is 
the  shade«ide  of  life.  Without  shade,  light  would  not  be  perceptible, 
nor  life  without  death;  for  only  contrast  leads  to  knowledge.  The  con- 
sciousness of  life  is  realized  by  interchange  with  the  unconsciousness  of 
death.  Mortality  is  the  inevitable  attribute  of  a  self-conscious  being. 
The  immortality  of  such  a  being  can  be  nothing  else  than  an  everlasting 
mortality.  In  this  restless  alternation  between  the  opposite  states  of  life 
and  death,  being  holds  continuous  endurance,  but  consciousness  is  suc- 
cessively extinguished  and  revived,  while  memory  is  each  time  hopelessly 
lost.  Widenmann  holds  that  the  periods  of  death  are  momentary,  the 
soul  being  at  once  bom  again,  retaining  no  vestiges  of  its  past."  Dross- 
bach,  on  the  contrary,  believes  that  memory  is  an  indefeasible  quality 
of  the  soul-atom, — the  i-eason  why  we  do  not  remember  previous  lives 
being  that  the  present  is  our  first  experiment.  When  all  atoms  destined 
to  become  men  have  once  run  the  human  career,  the  earliest  ones  will 
begin  to  reappear  with  full  memory  of  their  preceding  course.  It 
matters  not  how  long  it  requires  for  one  circuit  of  the  whole  series  of 
souls ;  for  the  infinite  future  is  before  us,  and,  as  we  are  unconscious  in 
death,  the  lapse  of  ages  is  nothing.  We  lie  down  to  sleep,  and  instantly 
rise  up  to  a  new  life. 

"Death  gives  to  life  all  its  relish,  as  hunger  is  the  true  sauce  of  food. 
Death  first  makes  us  precious  and  dear  to  ourselves.    Since  it  lies  in  the 
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nature  of  change  that  no  oondition  is  endleas,  but  morning  erer  foUowi 
night,  death  oannot  be  endless.  Be  unconcerned;  thy  being  shall  m;* 
little  be  lost  as  the  grain  of  dust  at  thy  fooil  Because  in  deatli  thou 
dost  not  know  that  thou  art,  therefore  fearest  thou  that  thou  ahalt  he  no 
more?  O  pusillanimous!  the  great  events  of  nature  are  too  vast  for  thy 
weak  heart.  A  whole  eternity  thou  hast  not  been  conscious  that  thou 
art,  and  yet  thou  hast  become  conscious  of  it.  Every  night  thoa  lo9e»t 
thy  consciousness,  yet  art  thou  conscious  again,  and  shalt  be.  The  l(>^ 
of  consciousness  is  not  necessarily  the  loss  of  self.  The  knowled^  oi 
my  being  is  not  my  being  itself,  but  a  peculiar  force  thereof,  which,  enter* 
ing  into  reciprocal  action  with  other  forces,  is  subject  to  change.  It  m  iti 
essence  to  act,  and  thus  to  change,  yet  without  surrendering  its  enenee. 
Goethe's  words  may  be  applied  to  the  soul: — 

'  It  Im;  th0X«fi>ro  eteniaUy  it  ii.' 

Not  in  cold  motionlessness  consists  eternal  life,  but  in  eternal  movement 
in  eternal  alteration,  in  incessant  change.  These  are  warranties  that  no 
state  endures  forever,  not  even  the  unconscious,— death."* 

In  this  unfolding  of  the  theory  there  are  many  arbitrary  and  fanciiiil 
conceptions  which  may  easily  be  dispensed  with.  The  intersperaion  of 
the  bright  life  of  the  human  monads  with  blank  epochs  of  oblivious 
darkness,  and  the  confinement  of  their  destiny  to  an  endless  repetition 
of  their  life-course  on  this  globe,  are  not  necessary.  In  the  wiU  of  God 
the  free  range  of  the  boundless  universe  may  lie  open  to  them  and  an 
incessant  career  in  forever  novel  circumstances  awiut  them.  It  is  also 
conceivable  that  human  souls,  leading  still  recurrent  lives  on  earth  with 
total  forgetfulness,  may  at  last  acquire  sufficient  power,  in  some  happy 
concurrence  or  sublime  exigency,  to  summon  back  and  retain  all  their 
foregone  states.  But,  leaving  aside  all  such  incidental  speculationa,  the 
chief  interest  of  the  dynamic-atomistic  or  monad  theory,  as  affording  a 
solid  basis  for  immortality,  is  in  relation  to  the  arrogance  of  a  shallow 
and  conceited  materialism.  Says  the  materialist,  "Show  me  a  Fpiriu 
and  I  will  believe  in  your  heaven.''  Replies  the  idealisi,  '*Show  me 
your  matter,  however  small  a  piece,  and  I  will  yield  to  your  argument." 
Spirit  is  no  phenomenon  to  be  shown,  and  matter  is  an  inference  from 
thought:  thus  the  counter-statements  of  phyucal  science  and  ideal  phi- 
losophy fairly  offset  each  other,  and  throw  their  respective  advocat<>» 
back  upon  the  natural  ground  of  unsophisticated  faith  and  obeervation. 
Standing  there  unperverted,  man  has  an  invincible  reliance  on  the 
veracity  of  his  faculties  and  the  normal  reports  of  nature.  Through 
immediate  apprehension  of  his  own  conscious  will  and  the  posited  expe- 
rience of  his  senses,  he  has  knowledge  both  of  causal  forms  of  being,  or 
free  productive  force,  and  of  resultant  processes  and  phenomena.  And 
surely  sound  logic  teaches  that  the  latter  may  alter  or  disappear  without 
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implying  the  annihilation  of  the  former.  If  all  material  substance,  so 
called,  were  destroyed,  not  only  would  space  remain  as  an  infinite  indi- 
visible unity,  but  the  equivcdents  of  what  had  been  destroyed  must  remain 
in  some  form  or  other.  Who  shall  say  that  these  equivalents  would  not 
be  intelligent  points  of  power,  capable  of  organizing  aggregate  bodies 
and  of  reoonstituting  the  universe  in  the  will  of  God,  or  of  forming 
from  period  to  period,  in  endless  succession)  now  kinds  of  universes,  each 
abounding  in  hitherto  unimagined  modes  of  life  and  degrees  of  bliss  f 
To  our  present  faculties,  with  only  our  present  opportunities  and  data^ 
the  final  problem  of  being  is  insoluble.  We  resolve  the  properties  of 
matter  into  methods  of  activity,  manifestations  of  force.  But  there, 
covered  with  alluring  awe,  a  wall  of  impenetrable  mystery  confronts  us 
with  its  baffling  "Thus  far,  and  no  farther,  shall  thine  explicating  gaae 
read  the  secrets  of  destiny."  We  cannot  tell  what  force  is.  We  can 
<Tonceive  neither  its  genesis  nor  its  extinction.  Over  that  obscure  en- 
vironment, into  the  immense  empire  of  possibilities,  we  must  bravely* 
fling  the  treasures  of  our  love  and  the  colors  of  our  hope,  and  with  a 
<iivine  impulse  in  the  moment  of  death  leap  after,  trusting  not  to  sink 
Hs  nothing  into  the  abyss  of  nowhere,  but,  landing  safe  in  some  elysium 
better  than  we  know,  to  find  ourselves  still  in  God. 

In  dealing  with  moral  problems  in  the  realm  of  the  higher  reason,  in-^ 
tuitions,  mysterious  hints,  prophetic  feelings,  instinctive  apprehensions 
of  fitness  and  harmony,  may  be  of  more  convincing  validity  than  all  the 
formal  arguments  logic  can  build.**  "Sentiment,"  Ancillon  says,  as 
quoted  by  Lewes,  "goe^  further  than  knowledge:  beyond  demonstrative 
proofs  there  is  natural  evidence;  beyond  analysis,  inspiration;  beyond 
words,  ideas ;  beyond  ideas,  emotions ;  and  the  sense  of  the  infinite  is  a 
primitive  fact  of  the  soul."  In  transcendental  mathematics,  problems 
otherwise  unapproachable  are  solved  by  operating  with  emblems  of  the 
relations  of  purely  imaginary  quantities  to  the  facts  of  the  problems. 
The  process  is  sound  and  the  result  valid,  notwithstanding  the  hypotheti- 
cal and  imaginary  character  of  the  aids  in  reaching  it.  When  for  master- 
ing the  dim  momentous  problems  of  our  destiny  the  given  quantities 
and  relations  of  science  are  inadequate,  the  helpful  supposititious  condi- 
tions furnished  by  faith  may  equally  lead  over  their  airy  ways  to  conclusions 
of  eternal  truth.  The  disbelievers  of  a  future  life  have  in  their  investiga- 
tions applied  methods  not  justly  applicable  to  the  subject,  and  demanded 
u  species  of  proof  impossible  for  the  subject  to  yield :  as  if  one  should 
use  his  ear  to  listen  to  the  symmetries  of  beauty,  and  his  eye  to  gaze 
upon  the  undulations  of  music.  It  is  therefore  that  the  terribly  logical 
onslaughts  of  Feuerbach  are  harmless  upon  most  persons.  The  glitter- 
ing scimetar  of  this  Saracenic  metaphysician  flashes  swift  and  sharp,  but 
he  fights  the  air  with  weapons  of  air.  No  blood  flows  from  the  severed 
emptiness  of  space;  no  clash  of  the  blows  is  heard  any  more  than  bell- 

*  Abd,  J^aqcMtio  onuiiiini  Um  pro  ImmOTtaUtate  qnun  pro  mortalltate  Argamentendl  gHiBnuft. 
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strokes  would  be  heard  in  an  exhausted  receiver.  One  m«y  justifiably 
accept  propositions  which  strict  science  cannot  establish  and  believe  in 
the  existence  of  a  thing  which  science  cannot  reveal,  as  Jacobi  has  abun- 
dantly shown^^  and  as  Wagner  has  with  less  ability  Cried  to  illustrate.^ 
The  utmost  possible  achievement  of  a  negative  criticism  is  to  show  the 
invalidity  of  the  physiological,  analogical,  and  metaphysical  arguments 
to  furnisii  positive  proof  of  a  future  life  for  us.  But  this  negation  fully 
admitted  is  no  evidence  of  our  total  mortality.  Science  is  impotent  to 
give  any  proof  reaching  to  such  a  conclusion.  However  badly  the 
archery  of  the  sharp-eyed  and  strong-armed  critics  of  disbelief  has  riddled 
the  outer  works  of  ordinary  argument,  it  has  not  slain  the  garrison. 
Scientific  criticism  therefore  leaves  us  at  this  point:  there  menf  be  an  im- 
mortal soul  in  us.  Then  the  question  whether  there  actually  is  an  im- 
mortal soul  in  us,  rests  entirely  on  morcU  facts  and  considerations.  Allow- 
ing their  native  force  to  these  moral  facts  and  considerations,  the  healthy 
'  ethical  thinker,  recognising  in  himself  an  innermost  self-conscious  ego 
which  knows  itself  persistent  and  identical  amidst  the  multiplex  vicissi- 
tude of  transient  conditions,  lies  down  to  die  expecting  immediately  to 
continue  his  being's  journey  elsewhere,  in  some  other  guise.  Leaving 
out  of  view  these  moral  facts  and  considerations,  the  materialistic 
naturalist  thinker,  recognising  his  consciousness  as  only  a  phantom  pro- 
cession of  states  across  the  cerebral  stage  hung  in  ashy  livery  and  afloat 
on  blood,  lies  down  to  expire  expecting  immediately  to  be  turned  into 
nobody  forever.  Misinterpreting  and  undervaluing  these  moral  facts 
and  considerations,  the  anchorless  speculative  thinker,  recognising  his 
organism  as  an  eye  through  which  the  World-Spirit  beholds  itself,  or  a 
momentary  pulse  in  which  the  All  feels  itself,  his  consciousness  as  a  part 
of  the  infinite  Thought,  lies  down  on  his  death-couch  expecting  imme- 
diately to  be  turned  into  ever}'body,  eternity,  instead  of  greeting  him 
with  an  individual  kiss,  wrapping  him  in  a  monistic  embrace.  The 
broad  drift  of  human  conviction  leads  to  the  first  conclusion, — ^a  persistent 
personality.  The  greatest  philasophers,  from  Plato  to  Pascal,  deny  the 
second  view, — a  blotting  extinction  of  the  soul,— declaring  it  false  in 
science  and  incredible  in  presentation.  The  third  theory — a  pantheistic 
absorption — the  irresistible  common  sense  of  mankind  repudiates  as  a 
morbid  dream.  Man  naturally  believes  himself  immortal  but  not  infinite. 
Monism  is  a  doctrine  utterly  foreign  to  undiseased  thinking.  Although 
it  be  a  Fichte,  a  Schelling,  or  a  Hegel,  who  says  that  the  soul  is  a  circum- 
scribed yet  omnipotent  ego,  which  first  radiates  the  universe,  and  after- 
wards beholds  it  in  the  mirror  of  itself,  and  at  length  breaks  into  dead 
universality,  the  conception  is,  to  the  average  apprehension  of  humanity,  as 
overweening  a  piece  of  wild  fancy  as  ever  rose  in  a  madnmn's  reyerioB.** 


tt  Von  den  gSttlicben  Dlngm  and  Oirar  OffeDbnrung. 

«  WiMen  uod  Olaoben  mlt  betonderer  Bexiehung  cur  Znkunft  der  Seelon:  Forttelznng  dar  B*- 
trMhtniHMi  nber  Mcnadwnaohttpft'Pg  und  Se(4en«ttlMtans. 

wUuk  of  tlM  pmthelitk  doctrine  of  immortality  will  be  found  In  the  IbOvwtaf 
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The  ordinary  oontemplator  of  the  phenomena  of  the  world  and  the 
sequel  of  human  life  from  the  materialistic  point  of  view  feels  diBgost 
and  terror  at  the^prospect.  The  scene  seems  to  him  degrading  and  the 
fate  fearfuL  The  loathing  and  dismay  vulgarly  experienced  thus,  it  is 
true,  arise  from  an  exaggerated  misapprehension  of  the  basis  and  mean- 
ing of  the  facts:  right^  appreciated,  all  is  nilingly  alive,  aspirant,  beauti- 
All,  and  benignant^  The  oeaseless  transformations  filling  the  heights 
and  depths  of  the  creation  are  pervaded  with  joy  and  clothed  with  a 
noble  poetry.  There  is  no  real  death :  what  seems  so  is  but  a  "return  or 
falling  home  of  the  fundamental  phenomenon  to  the  phenomenal  founda> 
tion, — a  dissolution  through  which  nature  seeks  her  ground  and  strives 
to  renew  herself  in  her  principles."  Still,  in  spite  of  this  more  profound 
and  genial  interpretation  of  the  shifting  metamorphoses  of  nature,  the 
fear  of  there  being  no  conscious  future  life  for  man  produces,  whenever 
entertained,  a  horrid  constriction  around  the  hearty  felt  like  the  ice-cold 
coils  of  a  serpent.    The  thought  of  tumbling  hopelessly  into 

**  The  blind  care  of  etenul  night" 

naturally  oppresses  the  heart  of  man  with  sadness  and  with  alarm.  To 
escape  the  unhappiness  thus  inflicted,  recourse  has  been  had  to  expe- 
dients. Two  artificial  substitutes  for  immortality  have  been  devised. 
Fondly  fixing  attention  upon  these,  men  have  tried  to  find  comfort  and 
to  absorb  their  thoughts  from  the  dreaded  spectre  and  the  long  oblivion. 
The  first  is  the  sentimental  phantasm  of  posthumous  fame.  The  Latin 
bard,  ancient  Ennins,  sings, — 

**  Nemo  mo  lacrjrmia  decoret,  nee  fanen  fleto 
Fazlt.  Dir?  volito  vim'  per  ora  vimm/'M 

Shakspeare  likewise  often  expresses  the  same  thought: — 

**  When  all  tho  breathers  of  this  world  are  dead. 
Ton  0till  »h«ll  live  (rach  rirtno  halh  my  pen) 
Where  breath  moat  breathes,— «v«n  in  the  months  of  men.* 

And  agun  in  similar  strain : — 

"My  love  looks  firesh,  and  Death  to  me  rabscrlbes, 
Since,  spite  of  him,  IMI  live  In  this  poor  rhyme. 
While  he  insuUii  o*ei  dull  and  speechless  tribes." 

Napoleon  is  reported  to  have  said,  "My  soul  will  pass  into  histoiy  and 
the  deathless  memories  of  mankind;  and  thus  in  glory  shall  I  be  im- 
mortal."   This  characteristically  French  notion  forms  the  essence  of 


works.  Bidrniann,  0«mcla&s»l.  DarsteUnnff  and  Wttrdlgung  aUer  gBhaltnlehen  Beweiaarten  fllr 
Oott  nod  rur  Unsterblichkelt  der  Sede.  Uoios,  Uoaterblichkeit.  Blasche,  PhUoeopbische  Unsteit- 
llchkeitlehre.  Weikse,  Die  philosophlsche  Gebelmlehra  Ton  der  Unsterblichkelt  des  menschlichen 
Indlridanma.  G<Ischel,  Von  den  Bew«isen  fur  die  Unsterblichkelt  der  menschlichen  Seele  im  Uchte 
der  specnlatiTen  Fhlloeophio.  Horell,  Historical  and  Critical  Vlow  of  the  Specnlatlre  niiloeophy 
of  Europe  in  the  10th  Century,  part  iL  ch.  t.  sect  2:  The  Qerman  ficbool  of  the  19fh  OBOtniy. 
gy^^P«»  Modem  Atheism. 
M  aeero^  Tusc.  QosDSt.,  lib.  L  cap.  xt. 
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Comte's  "pofiitiyist"  doctrine  of  a  future  life.  It  is  an  aristocratic  afiOor 
Those  deemed  worthy  after  their  death  to  be  incorporated,  by  rote  of  the 
people  or  otherwise,  in  the  Supreme  Being, — the  QromdrSibre,  a  fictitiooB 
product  of  a  poetic  personification, — ^through  the  perpetual  fame  and 
influence  thus  secured  have  an  immortal  life  in  the  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings of  a  grateful  posterity.  Comte  says,  "Positivism  greatly  improves 
immortality  and  places  it  on  a  firmer  foundation,  by  changing  it  from 
olgectiye  to  subjective."  We  should  say  it  utterly  destroys  the  whole 
reality,  leaving  only  a  simulative  name.  Great  ajid  eternal  Humanity 
is  €rod.  The  dead  who  are  really  meritorious  are  alone  lovingly  re- 
membered, and,  thus  incorporated  into  the  Divinity,  they  have  merely 
a  "sul^ective  immortality  in  the  brains  of  the  living."^  It  is  a  poor 
shadow  and  ridiculous  travesty  of  the  sublime  truth  which  the  soul 
craves  and  foresees.  Hapless  Leopardi,  in  his  Bruto  Minore,  expreseee 
this  *'  poor  hope  of  being  in  the  future's  breath :" — 

<*dell'  «tn  morta  ultima  nggtoy 
Ooaaei*  ftitark  0U." 

That  proud  and  gifted  natures  should  have  seriously  stooped  to  such  an 
illusive  toy,  to  occupy,  inspire,  and  solace  themselves  with  it,  is  a  fact 
strange  and  pathetic.  With  reverential  tenderness  of  sympathy  most 
we  yearn  towards  those  whose  hopeless  yet  loving  natures,  baffled  of  any 
solid  resource,  turn  appealingly,  ere  .they  fade  away,  to  clasp  this  sub* 
stanceless  image  of  an  image. 

The  other  scheme  is  what  may  be  called  the  "lampada  iraduwC^^  theory 
of  a  future  life.  Generations  succeed  each  other,  and  the  course  is  always 
Aill.  Eternal  life  takes  up  new  subjects  as  fast  as  its  exhausted  recep- 
tacles perish.  Men  are  the  mortal  cells  of  immortal  humanity.  The 
individual  must  comfort  himself  with  the  assurance  and  sympathetic 
reflection  that  his  extinction  really  destroys  nothing,  since  all  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  his  being  will  be  caught  up  and  manipulated  into 
the  forms  of  his  successors  :— 

« It's  for  th jMlf  to  breed  another  thee, 
Then  what  ooaM  Death  do,  if  thon  diooldtt  de|Mfft, 
But  leave  thee  liTiag  in  posterity?" 

life  is  a  constant  renovation,  and  its  sum  is  forever  full  and  equal  on  the 
globe.  The  only  genuine  resurrection  unto  eternal  life  is  an  unending 
re-creation  of  organisms  from  the  same  materials  to  repeat  the  same 
physiological  and  psychological  processes.*^  There  is  a  gleam  of  cheer 
and  of  nobleness  in  this  representation ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  perhaps 
as  farfetched  and  ineffectual  as  the  former.  It  is  a  vapid  consolation, 
after  all,  in  view  of  our  own  personal  annihilation,  to  think  that  others 


*  GMechinn  of  PoeitiTe  Rellgloii,  ComrenatioD  III. 
«  Loerethw,  De  Nat  Rernm,  lib.  U.  1.78. 

•  flehnlta-SehnltMoetefai,  Die  BUdung  dee  monediiiehflii  Qdetei  dareh  Kvltar  dar  Va^S 
^  UbeiM,  n.  8M-S47 :  Dia  UnitarbUchkdtabegrilfo. 
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will  then  live  and  also  be  annihilated  in  their  turn.  It  is  very  pleasant 
to  believe  th&t  the  dear  old  earth  will  forever  be  peopled  with  joyous 
throngs  of  men ;  but  though  such  a  belief  might,  in  some  moods,  help 
to  reconcile  us  to  our  fate  if  we  knew  we  must  depart  from  the  scene 
and  perish  forever,  it  could  not  alter  the  intrinsic  sadness  of  that  fate. 
We  naturally  desire  to  live  on  elsewhere  ourselves  more  than  we  desire 
to  have  the  scene  of  life  continued  here  after  we  are  gone.  Genuine 
Bolace  and  complete  satisfaction  are  to  be  found  in  no  substitute  for  im- 
mortality, but  in  the  truth  of  immortality. 

In  regard  to  the  eternal  preservation  of  personal  consciousness,  it  were 
bigoted  blindness  to  deny  that  there  is  room  for  doubts  and  fears.  While 
the  monad  soul — so  to  call  it — ^lies  here  beneath  the  weak  glimmer  of 
suns  so  far  off  that  they  are  forceless  to  develop  it  to  a  victorious  as- 
surance, we  cannot  but  sometimes  feel  misgivings  and  be  depressed  by 
skeptical  surmises.  Accordingly,  while  belief  has  generally  prevailed, 
disbelief  has  in  every  age  had  its  representatives.  The  ancients  had  their 
Dicffiarchus,  Protagoras,  Fansetius,  Lucan,  Epicurus,  Caesar,  Horace,  and 
a  long  list  besides.  The  modems  have  had  their  Gassendi,  Diderot,  Con- 
dillac,  Hobbes,  Hume,  Paine,  Leopardi,  Shelley,  and  now  have  their 
Feuerbach,  Vogt,  Moleschott,  and  scores  of  others  needless  to  be  named. 
And  although  in  any  argument  from  authority  the  company  of  the  great  be- 
lievers would  incomparably  outshine  and  a  thousand  times  outweigh  the 
array  of  deniers,  this  does  not  alter  the  obvious  fact  that  there  are  certain 
phenomena  which  are  natural  provocatives  of  doubt  and  whose  troubling 
influence  scarcely  any  one  can  always  escape.  Homer,  in  giving  expres- 
sion to  Hector's  confidence  of  victory  over  the  Greeks,  makes  him  wish 
that  he  were  but  as  sure  of  entering  the  state  of  the  immortal  gods.^ 
When  some  one  asked  Dr.  Johnson,  "  Have  we  not  proof  enough  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  V  he  replied,  "  I  want  more."  Davenant — of 
whom  Southey  says,  "  I  know  no  other  author  who  has  so  often  expressed 
his  doubts  respecting  a  future  state  and  how  burdensome  he  felt  them'' 
— ^writes, — 

•"But  Mk  not  bodies  doomM  to  die. 
To  what  abode  they  go: 
Since  IcnowMffe  it  but  aarrouft  tpif. 
It  li  not  aalb  to  know.** 

Charles  Lamb  writes,  "  If  men  would  honestly  confess  their  mis^vings, 
(which  few  men  will,)  there  are  times  when  the  strongest  Christian  of  us 
ha0  reeled  under  questionings  of  such  staggering  obscurity.''  Many  a 
man,  seeing  nature  hang  her  veil  of  shifting  glories  above  the  silent 
tombs  of  vanished  generations,  voiceless  now  forever,  entertaining  innu- 
merable contradictory  queries  amidst  feelings  of  decay  and  sights  of  cor- 
ruption, before  the  darkness  of  unknown  futurity  might  piteously  ex- 
claim, without  deserving  blame, — 

«  niad,  Ub.TfU.  n.  53S-640. 
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"I  ran  the  girantlet  of  a  file  of  doaMi^ 
•  SMh  one  of  whidi  down  kurlt  am  to  tlw  gromd." 

Who  that  has  readied  maturity  of  reflection  cannot  appreciate  and 
sympathize  somewhat  with  these  lines  of  Byron,  when  he  stands  before  m 
lifeless  form  of  humanity? — 

"I  gaifld,  M  oft  I  bATe  gaaed  the  nine, 
To  try  if  I  could  wnncb  aught  out  of  death 
Which  tbonld  confirm,  or  ihake,  or  make,  a  ftdth; 
Bvt  it  WM  all  a  mjaterj.    Hope  we  ai% 
And  there  ve  90 :  b«t  when  7    Five  bite  of  lead^ 
Or  three,  or  two,  or  one,  aeod  rery  farf 
And  is  thia  biood,  then,  formM  bat  to  be  shed! 
Oan  ererf  elenent  oar  dements  mar! 
Oan  air,  earth,  water,  ibe,  liv««— and  we  dead? 
Wfl^  whoeo  mind*  compnsheDd  oli  tliinge  i    No  more.*' 

Doubt  18  not  sin,  but  rather  a  misfortune ;  for  it  is — Uf  adopt  a  sagged* 
tion  from  Schaller>-a  cleft  in  the  soul  through  whioh  thought  steals  away 
what  the  heart  desires.  The  guilt  or  innocence  of  doubting  depends  on 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  done.  There  are  two  attitudes  of  mind  and 
moods  of  feeling  before  propositions  and  evidence.  One  is,  "  I  will  not 
believe  unless  I  see  the  prints  of  the  nails  and  lay  my  finger  in  the  marks 
of  the  wounds."  The  other  is,  **  Lord,  I  believe :  help  thou  mine  unbe* 
lief."  In  abstract  logic  or  rigid  science  the  former  may  be  appropriate 
and  right.  The  latter  alone  can  be  justifiable  in  moral  and  religious 
things.  If  a  man  sorrowfully  and  humbly  doubts,  because  he  cannot 
help  it,  he  shall  not  be  condemned.  When  he  is  proud  of  bis  doubts, 
complacently  swells  with  fancied  superiority,  plays  the  iknfaron  with  his 
pretentious  arguments,  and  sets  up  as  a  projMtgandist  of  disbelief,  being 
all  the  while  in  reality 

**noet  Ignorant  of  what  he  {•  most  assnred, — 
Hiei 


his  conduct  is  offensive  to  every  good  man,  and  his  spirit  must  receive 
the  condemnation  of  God.  A  missionary  of  atheism  and  death,  horridly 
eager  to  destroy  those  lofty  thoughts  which  so  much  help  to  make  us  men, 
is  a  shocking  spectacle.  Yet  a  few  such  there  are,  who  seem  delighted 
as  by  their  dismal  theory  they  bury  mankind  in  an  iron  tomb  of  material- 
ism and  inscribe  on  the  irrevocable  door  the  solitary  words.  Fate  and 
Silence. 

The  more  attentively  one  dwells  on  the  perishable  physical  side  of  life, 
the  more  prone  he  will  be  to  believe  in  an  absolute  death  ;  the  more  pre- 
vailingly he  ponders  the  incorruptible  psychical  side,  the  more  prepared 
he  will  be  to  credit  immortality.  The  chemist  who  confines  his  studies 
exclusively  within  his  own  province,  when  he  reflects  on  the  probable 
sequence  of  life,  will  speculatively  see  himself  vanish  in  his  blowpipes 
and  retorts.  Whoso  devotedly  dabbles  in  organisms,  nerves,  and  bloods 
may  easily  become  skeptical  of  spirit;  for  it  everywhere  balks  his 
^"'•i^iis  and  eludes  his  search.    The  objoots  he  deals  with  are  things. 
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They  belong  to  change  and  dissolution.  Mind  and  its  proper  home 
belong  to  a  different  category  of  being.  Because  no  heaven  appeiirs  at 
the  end  of  the  telescope,  and  no  soul  is  seen  on  the  edge  of  the  dissect- 
ing-^nife,  and  no  mind  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  to  infer 
that  therefore  there  is  neither  heaven,  nor  soul,  nor  mind,  is  as  monstrous 
a  non-  seqtdtur  as  it  would  be  to  infer  the  non-existence  of  gravity  because 
it  cannot  be  distilled  in  any  alembic  nor  discerned  with  any  glass.  The 
man  who  goes  into  the  dark  crimson-dripping  halls  of  physiology  seek- 
ing proofs  of  immortality,  and,  failing  to  find  them,  abandons  his  faith 
in  it,  is  like  that  hapless  traveller  who,  groping  in  the  catacombs  under 
Rome,  was  buried  by  the  caving-in  of  the  sepulchral  roof,  and  thus  lost 
bis  life,  while  all  the  time,  above,  the  great  vault  of  heaven  was  stretch- 
ing, blue  and  breezy,  filled  with  sunshine  and  sentient  joy ! 

When  we  contemplate  men  in  a  mass,  like  a  swarm  of  bees  or  a  hive 
of  ants,  we  find  ourselves  doubting  their  immortality.  They  melt  away, 
in  swiftly  confused  heaps  and  generations,  into  the  bosom  of  nature.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  we  think  of  individuals,  an  almost  unavoidable 
thought  of  personal  identity  makes  vb  spontaneously  conclude  them 
immortal.  It  rather  requires  the  effort  then  to  think  them  otherwise. 
But  obviously  the  real  problem  is  never  of  the  multitudinous  throng,  but 
always  of  the  solitary  person.  In  reference  to  this  question  it  is  sophistry 
to  fix  our  thoughts  on  a  Chinese  city  as  crowded  with  nameless  and  in- 
distinguishable human  inhabitants  as  a  decayed  cheese  is  with  vermin. 
Fairness  requires  that  our  imaginations  and  reasonings  upon  the  sul^ect 
fasten  upon  an  individual*  set  apart  and  uplifted,  like  a  king,  in  the  in- 
communicable distinctness  and  grandeur  of  selfhood  and  responsibility. 

From  looking  about  this  grave-paved  star,  from  painful  and  degrading 
contemplations  of  dead  bodies,  "the  snuff  and  loathed  part  of  nature 
which  bums  itself  out,"  let  a  man  turn  away,  and  send  his  interior 
kingly  glance  aloft  into  ideal  realms,  let  him  summon  up  the  glorious 
sentiments  of  freedom,  duty,  admiration,  the  noble  experiences  of  self- 
sacrifice,  love,  and  joy, — and  his  soul  will  extricate  itself  from  the  filthy 
net  of  material  decay,  and  feel  the  divine  exemption  of  its  own  clean 
prerogatives,  dazzling  types  of  eternity,  and  fragments  of  blessedness  that 

"  PromlM,  on  our  Maker's  truth. 
Long  morrow  to  thfai  mortal  yonth." 

Martyrdom  is  demonstration  of  immortality ;  for  self-preservation  is  the 
innermost,  indestructible  instinct  of  every  conscious  being.  When  the 
soul,  in  a  sacred  cause,  enthusiastically  rushes  upon  death,  or  in  calm 
composure  awaits  death,  it  is  irresistibly  convinced  that  it  cannot  be  hurt, 
but  will  be  blessed,  by  the  crisis.  It  knows  that  in  an  inexpressibly  pro- 
found sense  whosoever  would  ignobly  save  his  life  loses  it,  but  whosoever 
would  nobly  lose  his  life  saves  it.  Martyrdom  demonstrates  immortality. 
"Llfe^mlmrkM,  out  at  tea,  'mid  the  inive>tnmb!tng  roar, 

The  poor  ship  of  ny  body  went  down  to  the  floor; 

Bnt  I  broke,  at  the  bottom  of  death,  throofh  a  door, 

Ab^  ftom  sinking,  began  fbrerer  to  soar." 
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The  most  lamentable  and  pertinacious  doubts  of  immortality  sometlineB 
•jrine  from  the  survey  of  instances  of  gross  wickedness,  sluggishoess,  and 
imbecility  forced  on  our  attention.  But,  as  these  undeniably  are  palfwble 
violations  of  the  creative  intention,  it  is  not  just  to  reason  from  them. 
In  fairness  the  argument  demands  that  we  select  the  noblest,  Lealtliiesi 
specimens  of  completed  humanity  to  reason  from*  Should  we  not  tsike 
a  case  in  which  God's  will  is  so  far  plainly  fulfilled,  in  order  to  trace  that 
will  farther  and  even  to  its  finality?  And  regarding  on  his  death-bed  a 
Newton,  a  F^n^lon,  a  Washington,  is  it  difiBcult  to  conceive  him  surviving 
the  climax  and  catastrophe  of  his  somatic  cell-basis  and  soaring  to  a 
more  august  range  of  existence?  Remembering  that  such  as  these  have 
lived  and  died,  ay,  and  even  the  godlike  Nazarene,  can  we  believe  thai 
man  is  merely  a  white  interrogation-point  lifted  on  the  black  margin 
of  matter  to  ask  the  answerless  secret  of  the  universe  and  be  erased? 

Such  a  conclusion  charges  God  with  the  transcendent  crime  of  infanti- 
eide  perpetrated  in  the  most  deliberate  manner  and  on  the  most  gigantic 
scale.  Who  can  bear,  by  thus  quenching  the  hope  of  another  life,  to  add 
death  to  death,  and  overcast,  to  every  thoughtful  eye,  the  whole  sunny 
field  of  life  with  the  melancholy  shadow  of  a  bier?  There  is  a  noble 
strength  and  confidence,  cheering  to  the  reader,  in  these  words  of  one 
of  the  wisest  and  boldest  of  thinkers: — "  I  should  be  the  very  last  man 
to  be  willing  to  dispense  with  the  faith  in  a  future  life:  nay,  I  would  say, 
with  Lorenzo  de' Medici,  that  all  those  are  dead,  even  for  the  present  life, 
who  do  not  hope  for  another.  I  have  the  firm  conviction  that  our  soul 
is  an  existence  of  indestructible  nature,  whose  working  is  from  eternity 
to  eternity.  It  is  like  the  sun,  that  seems  indeed  to  set,  but  really  never 
sets,  shining  on  in  unchangeable  splendor."^  Such  a  view  of  our  destiny 
incomparably  inspires  and  ennobles  us.  Man,  discovering  under  all  the 
poor,  wretched  accidents  of  earth  and  sense  and  hard  fortune  the  im- 
mortality of  his  soul,  feels  as  that  king's  son  who,  lost  in  infancy,  and 
growing  up  under  the  care  of  a  forest  hind,  supposed  himself  to  belong 
to  the  rude  class  among  whom  he  lived ;  but  one  day,  learning  his  true 
parentage,  he  knew  beneath  his  mean  disguise  that  he  was  a  prince,  and 
immediately  claimed  his  kingdom.  These  facts  of  experience  show 
clearly  how  much  it  behooves  us  to  cultivate  by  every  honest  method  this 
cardinal  tenet  of  religion, — ^how  much  wiser  faith  is  in  listening  to  the 
lucid  echoes  of  the  sky  than  despair  in  listening  to  the  muffled  reverberar 
tions  of  the  grave.  All  noble  and  sweet  beliefs  grow  with  the  growing 
nobleness  and  tenderness  of  characters  sensitive  to  those  fine  revealings 
which  pachydermatous  souls  can  never  know.  In  the  upper  hall  of  reason, 
before  the  high  shrine  of  faith,  burn  the  base  doubts  begotten  in  the  cellars 
of  sense;  and  they  may  serve  as  tapers  to  light  your  tentative  way  to  con- 
viction. If  the  floating  al  Sirat  between  physiology  and  psychology,  earth 
and  heaven,  is  too  slippery  and  perilous  for  your  footing,  where  heavy- 

•  Bckemuuin*!  OonTenaUona  wtUi  GoetlM. 
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limbed  Bcienoe  cannot  tread,  nerve  the  wings  of  faith  for  a  free  flight. 
Or,  if  every  effort  to  fasten  a  definite  theory  on  some  solid  support  on  the 
other 'side  of  the  gulf  fiuls,  venture  forth  on  the  naked  line  of  limitless 
desire,  as  the  spider  escapes  from  an  unwelcome  position  by  flinging  out 
an  exceedingly  long  and  flne  thread  and  going  forth  upon  it  sustained 
by  the  air.'*'  Whoever  preserves  the  full  intensity  of  the  affections  is 
little  likely  to  lose  his  trust  in  God  and  a  future  life,  even  when  exposed 
to  lowering  and  chilling  influences  from  material  science  and  speculative 
philosophy:  the  glowing  of  the  heart,  as  Jean  Paul  says,  relights  the 
extinguished  torch  in  the  night  of  the  intellect,  as  a  beast  stunned  by  an 
electric  shock  in  the  head  is  restored  by  an  electric  shock  in  the  breast. 
Daniel  Webster  says,  in  an  expression  of  his  faith  in  Christianity  written 
shortly  before  his  death,  "Philosophical  argument,  especially  that  drawn 
from  the  vastness  of  the  universe  in  comparison  with  the  apparent  in- 
significance of  this  globe,  has  sometimes  shaken  my  reason  for  the  faith 
which  is  in  me ;  but  my  heart  has  always  assured  and  reassured  me."** 
Contemplating  the  stable  permanence  of  nature  as  it  swallows  our  fleet 
generations,  we  may  feel  that  we  vanish  like  sparks  in  the  night;  but 
when  we  think  of  the  persistent  identity  of  the  soul,  and  of  its  im- 
measurable superiority  to  the  brute  mass  of  matter,  the  aspect  of  the 
case  changes  and  the  moral  inference  is  reversed.  Does  not  the  simple 
truth  of  love  conquer  and  trample  the  world's  aggregated  lie?  The  man 
who,  with  assiduous  toil  and  earnest  faith,  develops  his  forces,  and  dis- 
ciplines his  faculties,  and  cherishes  his  aspirations,  and  accumulates 
virtue  and  wisdom,  is  thus  preparing  the  auspicious  stores  and  conditions 
of  another  existence.  As  he  slowly  journeys  over  the  mountains  of  life, 
aware  that  there  can  be  no  returning,  he  gathers  and  carries  with  him 
materials  to  build  a  ship  when  he  reaches  the  strand  of  death.  Upon 
the  mist-veiled  ocean  launching  then,  he  will  sail — ^where?  Whither 
God  orders.    Must  not  that  be  to  the  right  port? 

We  remember  an  old  Brahnianio  poem — ^brought  from  the  Etust  by 
RUckert  and  sweetly  resung  in  the  speech  of  the  West — ^fhll  of  en- 
couragement to  those  who  shall  die.**  A  man  wrapped  in  slumber  calmly 
reclines  on  the  deck  of  a  ship  stranded  and  parting  in  the  breakers. 
The  plank  on  which  he  sleeps  is  borne  by  a  huge  wave  upon  a  bank  of 
roses,  and  he  awakes  amidst  a  jubilee  of  music  and  a  chorus  of  friendly 
voices  bidding  him  welcome.  So,  perhaps,  when  the  body  is  shattered 
on  the  death-ledge,  the  soul  wOl  be  tossed  into  the  fragrant  and  musical 
lap  of  eternal  life  on  the  self-identifled  and  dynamic  plank  of  personality. 

•0  Qreenoagh,  An  Artlatli  Creed. 

n  Memortel  of  Dantol  Webster  fhm  the  City  of  Botton,  p.  16. 
ilnlhliuigeii,  1.6. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

MOBAUTT  OT  THE  DOOTBINB  OF  A  FUTUBX  UVS. 

In  discussing  the  ethics  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life—*  ndjeet  her» 
amazingly  neglected,  there  more  amasingly  maltreated,  and  nowhere, 
within  our  knowledge,  truly  analyzed  and  exhibited^ — it  is  impoflani 
that  the  theme  be  precisely  defined  and  the  debate  kept  strictly  to  the 
lines.  Let  it  be  distinctly  understood,  therefore,  that  the  question  to  be 
handled  is  not,  "  Whether  there  ought  to  be  a  future  life  or  not,"  nor« 
"  Whether  there  is  a  future  life  or  not."  The  question  is,  "  What  dif- 
ference should  it  make  to  us  whether  we  admit  or  deny  the  fact  of  a 
future  life?"  If  we  believe  that  we  are  to  pass  through  death  into  an 
immortal  existence,  what  inferences  pertaining  to  the  present  are  right- 
fully to  be  drawn  from  the  supposition  ?  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  think 
there  is  nothing  for  us  after  the  present^  what  are  the  logical  oonae- 
quences  of  that  faith  in  regard  to  our  aims  and  rules  of  conduct  in  this 
world? 

Suppose  a  man  who  has  always  imagined  that  death  is  utter  annihila- 
tion should  in  some  way  suddenly  acquire  knowledge  that  an  endlei» 
existence  immediately  succeeds  the  termination  of  this:  what  would  be 
the  legitimate  instructions  of  his  new  information?  Before  we  can  fairly 
answer  this  inquiry,  we  need  to  know  what  relations  connect  the  two 
states  of  existence.  A  knowledge  of  the  law  and  method  and  uiean» 
of  man's  destiny  is  more  important  for  his  guidance  than  the  mere 
ascertainment  of  its  duration.  With  reference  to  the  query  before  us. 
four  hypotheses  are  conceivable.  If,  in  the  first  place,  there  be  no  con* 
nection  whatever — except  that  of  temporal  sequence — between  the 
present  life  and  the  future,  then,  so  far  as  duty  is  concerned,  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  world  to  come  yields  not  the  slightest  practical  applies* 
tion  for  the  experience  that  now  is.  It  can  only  be  a  source  of  comfort 
or  of  terror;  and  that  will  be  accordingly  as  it  is  conceived  under  the 
aspect  of  benignity  or  of  vengeance.  If,  secondly,  the  character  of  the 
future  life  depend  on  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  here,  but  those  condi< 
tions  be  not  within  our  control,  then,  again,  no  inferences  of  immediate 
.  duty  can  be  drawn  from  the  apprehended  hereafter.  Being  quasi  actont 
in  a  scene  prearranged  and  with  a  plot  predetermined,  we  can  no  more 


1  The  only  direct  treatlne  on  the  subject  known  to  us  is  lllemiuin's  Krltik  der  tli 
in  Anaehung  det  Sifttangewties,  puUiahcd  In  1780.    And  Ibis  wc  hare  not  nao. 
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be  capable  of  any  obligation  or  choice,  in  regard  to  the  end,  than  puppets 
which  some  unseen  Harlequin  moves  by  the  terrible  wires  of  primitive 
decree  or  transmitted  depravity  towards  the  genial  or  the  tragic  crisis. 
If  the  souPs  fate  there  is  to  be  heaven  or  hell  according  to  the  part 
enacted  here,  it  must  have  free  will  and  a  fair  opportunity  to  work  the 
unmarred  problem  safely  out.  Otherwise  the  future  life  is  reduced,  as 
far  as  it  affects  us  here,  to  a  mere  source  of  complacency  or  of  horror  as 
it  respectively  touches  the  elect  and  the  reprobate. 

Thirdly,  it  may  be  conceived  that  the  future  life  is  a  state  of  everlasting 
reward  and  punishment  unchangeably  decided  by  the  way  in  which  the 
probationary  period  allotted  on  earth  is  passed  through.  Here  are  men, 
for  a  brief  time,  free  to  act  thus  or  otherwise.  Do  thus,  and  the  endless 
bliss  of  heaven  is  won.  Do  otherwise,  and  the  endless  agony  of  hell  is 
incurred.  The  plaiii  rule  of  action  yielded  by  this  doctrine  is.  Sacrifice 
all  other  things  to  the  one  thing  needful.  The  present  life  is  in  itself  a 
worthless  instant.  The  future  life  is  an  inexhaustible  eternity.  And  yet 
this  infinite  wealth  of  glory  or  woe  depends  on  how  you  act  during  that 
poor  moment.  Therefore  you  have  nothing  to  do  while  on  earth  but  to  seek  the 
salvation  of  your  wul.  To  waste  a  single  pulse-beat  on  any  thing  else  is  the 
very  madness  of  folly.  To  find  out  how  to  escape  hell  and  secure  heaven, 
and  then  to  improve  the  means,  this  should  absolutely  absorb  every 
energy  and  every  thought  and  every  desire  of  every  moment.  This  world 
is  a  bridge  of  straw  over  the  roaring  gulf  of  eternal  fire.  Is  there  leisure 
for  sport  and  business,  or  room  for  science  and  literature,  or  mood  for  plea- 
sures and  amenities  ?  No :  to  get  ourselves  and  our  friends  into  the  magio 
car  of  salvation,  which  will  waft  us  up  from  the  ravenous  crests  of  the  brim- 
stone lake  packed  with  visages  of  anguish, — to  bind  around  our  souls  the 
floating  cord  of  redemption,  which  will  draw  us  up  to  heaven, — ^this  should 
intensely  engage  every  faculty.  Nothing  else  can  be  admitted  save  by 
orersight  of  the  awflil  fkcts.  For  is  it  not  one  flexible  instant  of  oppor^ 
tunity,  and  then  an  adamantine  immortality  of  doom?  That  doctrine 
of  a  future  life  which  makes  eternal  unalterable  happiness  or  misery 
depend  on  the  fleeting  probation  allowed  here  yields  but  one  practical 
moral ;  and  that  it  pronounces  with  imminent  urgency  and  perfect  dis- 
tinctness. The  only  true  duty,  the  only  real  use,  of  this  life  is  to  secure 
the  forensic  salvation  of  the  soul  by  improvement  of  the  appointed 
means.  Suspended  by  such  s  hair  of  frailty,  for  one  breathless  moment, 
on  such  a  razor-edged  contingence,  an  entrancing  sea  of  blessedness 
above,  a  horrible  abyss  of  torture  beneath,  such  should  be  the  all-con- 
contrating  anxiety  to  secure  safety  that  there  would  be  neither  time  nor 
taste  for  any  thing  else.  Every  object  should  seem  an  altar  drenched 
with  sacrificial  blood,  every  sound  a  knell  laden  with  dolorous  omen, 
every  look  a  propitiatory  confession,  every  breath  a  pleading  prayer. 
From  so  single  and  preternatural  a  tension  of  the  believer's  faculties 
nothing  could  allow  an  instant's  cessation  except  a  temporary  forgetting 
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or  blinking  of  the  awful  scene  and  the  immeasarable  hazard.  Such 
would  be  a  logical  application  to  life  of  the  genuine  moraU  of  the 
doctrine  under  consideration.  But  the  doctrine  itself  is  to  be  rejected 
as  false  on  many  grounds.  It  is  deduced  from  Scripture  by  a  technical 
and  unBound  interpretation.  It  is  unjust  and  cruel,  irreconcilable  with, 
the  righteousness  or  the  goodness  of  God.  It  is  unreasonable,  opposed 
to  the  analogies  of  nature  and  to  the  experience  of  man.  It  is  wholly 
impossible  to  carry  it  out  consistently  in  the  practice  of  life.  If  it  were 
thoroughly  credited  and  aoted  upon,  all  the  business  of  the  world  would 
cease,  and  the  human  race  would  soon  die  out. 

,  There  remains  one  other  view  of  the  relationship  of  a  future  life  with 
the  present.  And  it  seems  to  be  the  true  view.  The  same  Creator  pre- 
siding, the  same  laws  prevailing,  over  infinitude  and  eternity  that  now 
rule  over  time  and  earth,  our  immortality  cannot  reasonably  be  imagined 
either  a  moment  of  free  action  and  an  eternity  of  fixed  consequences, 
or  a  series  of  separate  fragments  patched  into  a  jmrti-colored  experience 
with  blanks  of  death  between  the  patterns  of  life.  It  must  be  conceived 
as  one  endless  existence  in  linear  connection  of  cause  and  eflfect  de- 
veloping in  progressive  phases  under  varying  conditions  of  motive  and 
scenery.  With  what  we  are  at  death  we  live  on  into  the  next  life.  In 
every  epoch  and  world  of  our  destiny  our  happiness  depends  on  the  pos- 
session of  a  harmoniously  working  soul  harmoniously  related  with  its 
environment.  Each  stage  and  state  of  our  eternal  existence  has  its 
peculiarities  of  duty  and  privilege.  In  this  one  our  proper  work  is  to 
improve  the  opportunities,  discharge  the  tasks,  ei\joy  the  blessings,  be- 
longing here.  We  are  to  do  the  same  in  the  next  one  when  we  arrive  in 
that.  All  the  wealth  of  wisdom,  virtue,  strength,  and  harmony  we 
acquire  in  our  present  life  is  the  vantage-ground  and  capital  wherewith 
we  start  in  the  succeeding  life.  Therefore  the  true  preparation  for  the 
future  is  to  fit  ourselves  to  enter  it  under  the  most  favorable  auspices,  by 
accumulating  in  our  souls  all  the  spiritual  treasures  afibrded  by  the 
present.  In  other  words,  the  truest  aim  we  can  set  before  ourselves 
during  our  existence  on  earth  is  to  make  it  yield  the  greatest  possible 
results  of  the  noblest  experience.  The  life  hereafter  is  the  elevated  and 
complementary  continuation  of  the  life  here;  and  certainly  the  directest 
way  to  ameliorate  the  continuation  is  to  improve  the  commencement. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  according  to  this  representation,  the  fact  of  a  future 
life  makes  no  difiTerence  in  regard  to  our  duty  now;  for  if  the  grave 
swallows  all,  still,  it  is  our  duty  and  our  interest  to  make  the  best  and 
the  most  of  our  life  in  the  world  while  it  lasts.  True ;  and  really  that 
very  consideration  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  view  in 
question.  It  corresponds  with  the  other  arrangements  of  God.  He 
makes  every  thing  its  own  end,  complete  in  itself,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  subserves  some  further  end  and  enters  into  some  higher  unity.  He  is 
no  mere  Teleologjst,  hobbling  towards  his  conclusions  on  a  pair  of  de- 
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cayed  logio-crutches,'  but  an  infinite  Artist,  whose  means  and  enda  are 
consentaneous  in  the  timeless  and  spaceless  spontaneity  and  perfection 
of  his  play.  If  the  tomb  is  our  total  goal,  our  genuine  aim  in  this  exist- 
ence is  to  win  during  its  course  an  experience  the  largest  in  quantity  and 
the  best  in  quality.  On  the  other  hand,  if  another  life  follows  this,  our 
wisdom  is  just  the  same;  because  that  experience  alone,  with  the  favor  of 
God,  can  constitute  our  fitness  and  stock  to  enter  on  the  future.  And  yet 
between  the  two  cases  there  is  this  immense  difference, — ^not  indeed  in  duty, 
but  in  endowment, — that  in  the  latter  instance  we  work  out  our  allotted 
destiny  here,  in  a  broader  illumination,  with  grander  incentives,  and 
with  vaster  consolations.  A  future  life,  then,  really  imposes  no  new  duty 
u|K>n  the  present,  alters  no  fundamental  ingredient  in  the  present,  takes 
away  none  of  the  charms  and  claims  of  the  present,  but  merely  sheds 
an  additional  radiamce  upon  the  shaded  lights  already  shining  here,  infuses 
an  additional  motive  into  the  stimulants  already  animating  our  purposes, 
distils  an  additional  balm  into  the  comforts  which  already  assuage  our 
sorrows  amidst  an  evanescent  scene.  The  belief  that  we  are  to  live 
hereafter  in  a  compensating  world  explains  to  us  many  a  sad  mystery, 
strengthens  us  for  many  an  oppressive  burden,  consoles  us  in  many 
a  sharp  grief.  Else  we  should  oftener  go  mad  in  the  baffling  whirl  of 
problems,  oftener  obey  the  baser  voice,  oftener  yield  to  despair.  These 
three  are  the  moral  uses,  in  the  present  life,  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
life.  Outside  of  these  three  considerations  the  doctrine  has  no  ethical 
meaning  for  human  observance  here. 

It  will  be  seen,  according  to  the  foregoing  representation,  that  the 
expectation  of  a  future  life,  instead  of  being  harmful  to  the  interests 
and  attractions  of  the  present,  simply  casts  a  cheering  and  magnifying 
light  upon  them.  It  does  not  depreciate  the  realities  or  nullify  the 
obligations  now  upon  us,  but  emphasizes  them,  flinging  their  lights  and 
shades  forward  through  a  mightier  vista.  Consequently  there  is  no 
reason  for  assailing  the  idea  of  another  life  in  behalf  of  the  interests  of 
this.  Such  an  opposition  between  the  two  states  is  entirely  sophistical^ 
resulting  from  a  profound  misinterpretation  of  the  true  moral  relations 
connecting  them. 

The  belief  in  immortality  has  been  mistakenly  attacked,  not  merely 
as  hostile  to  our  welfare  on  earth,  but  likewise  as  immoral  in  itself,  spring- 
ing from  essential  selfishness,  and  in  turn  nourishing  selfishness  and 
fatally  tainting  every  thing  with  that  central  vice.  To  desire  to  live 
everlastingly  as  an  identical  individual,  it  has  been  said,  is  the  ecstasy 
and  culmination  of  avaricious  oonceitedness.  Man,  the  vain  egotist, 
dives  out  of  sight  in  God  to  fish  up  the  pearl  of  his  darling  self.  He 
makes  his  poor  individuality  the  measure  of  all  things,  his  selfish  desire 
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the  law  of  endless  being.  Such  a  rampant  proclamation  of  self-will  and 
enthronement  of  pure  egotism,  flying  in  the  face  of  the  solemn  and  all- 
submerging  order  of  the  universe,  is  the  very  essence  and  climax  of  im- 
morality and  irreligiousness.  To  this  assault  on  the  morality  of  the 
belief  in  a  future  life,  whether  made  in  the  devout  tones  of  magnanimoas 
sincerity,  as  by  the  sublime  Schleiermacher,  or  with  the  dishonest  tricki- 
ness  of  a  vulgar  declaimer  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  senses,  as  by  some 
who  might  be  named,  several  fair  replies  may  be  made.  In  the  first 
place,  the  objection  begs  the  question,  by  assuming  that  the  doctrine  is 
a  falsehood,  and  that  its  disciples  wilfully  set  up  their  private  wishes 
against  the  public  truth.  Such  tremendous  postulates  cannot  be  granted. 
It  is  seizing  the  victory  before  the  battle,  grasping  the  conclusion  without 
establishing  the  premises.  For,  if  there  be  a  future  life  provided  by  the 
Creator,  it  cannot  be  sinful  or  selfish  in  us  to  trust  in  it,  to  accept  it  with 
humble  gratitude,  and  to  prepare  our  souls  for  it.  That,  instead  of  being 
rebellious  arrogance  or  overweening  selfishness,  would  simply  be  con- 
forming our  thoughts  and  plans,  our  desires  and  labors,  to  the  Divine 
arrangements.  That  would  be  both  morality  and  piety.  When  one 
clings  by  will  to  a  doctrine  known  to  be  a  falsehood,  obstinately  suppress- 
ing reason  to  affirm  it  as  a  truth,  and,  in  obedience  to  his  personal  whims, 
trying  to  force  all  things  into  conformity  with  it,  he  does  act  as  a  selfish 
egotist  in  flill  violation  of  the  moral  law  and  the  spirit  of  religion.  But 
a  future  life  we  believe  to  be  a  fact ;  and  therefore  we  are,  in  every 
respect,  justified  in  gladly  expecting  it  and  consecratedly  living  with 
refere*nce  to  it. 

Furthermore,  admitting  it  to  be  an  open  question,  neither  proved  nor 
disproved,  but  poised  in  equal  uncertainty,  still,  it  is  not  immoral  nor 
undevout  deeply  to  desire  and  fondly  to  hope  a  personal  immortality. 
"The  aim  of  religion,"  it  has  been  said,  '4s  the  annihilation  of  one's 
own  individuality,  the  living  in  the  All,  the  becoming  one  with  the  uni- 
verse."  But  in  such  a  definition  altogether  too  much  is  assumed.  The 
aim  of  religion  is  only  the  annihilation  of  the  self-will  of  the  individual 
as  opposed  to  the  Will  of  the  Whole,  not  the  losing  of  one's  self  in  the 
unconscious  wastes  of  the  universe,  but  the  harmonizing  of  one's  self 
with  tiie  Supreme  Law  of  the  universe.  An  humble,  loving,  and  joyous 
conformity  to  the  truth  constitutes  morality  and  religion.  This  is  not 
necessarily  inconsistent  with  a  personal  immortality.  Besides,  the  charge 
may  be  retorted.  To  be  identified  with  the  universe  is  a  prouder  thought 
than  to  be  subordinated  to  it  as  an  infinitesimal  individual.  It  is  a  &r 
haughtier  conceit  to  fancy  one's  self  an  integral  part  of  God's  substance 
than  to  believe  one's  self  a  worshipping  pensioner  of  God's  will.  The 
conception,  too,  is  less  native  to  the  mind,  has  been  more  curiously 
sought  out,  and  is  incomparably  more  pampering  to  speculative  luxury. 
If  accusations  of  selfishness  and  wilfulness  are  to  be  hurled  upon  any 
modes  of  preferred  faith  as  to  our  destiny,  this  self-styled  dlsintereated 
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surrender  of  oar  personality  to  the  pantheiBtic  Soul  is  as  obnoxious  to 
tbem  as  the  oommon  belief. 

If  a  desire  for  personal  immortality  be  a  normal  experience  in  the  de- 
velopment of  our  nature,  it  cannot  be  indictable  as  an  offence,  but  must 
be  recognised  as  an  indication  of  God's  design.  Whether  the  desire  is 
a  cold  and  degraded  piece  of  egotism  deserving  rebuke  and  contempt, 
or  a  lofty  and  sympathetic  affection  worthy  of  reverence  and  approval, 
depends  on  no  intrinsic  ingredient  of  the  desire  itself,  but  on  the  cha- 
racter in  which  it  has  its  being.  One  person  will  be  a  heartless  tyrant, 
sinoUier  a  loving  saint,  in  his  hope  of  a  future  life.  Shall  our  love  of  the 
dead,  our  prayers  to  meet  them  again,  our  unfathomed  yearnings  ta 
know  that  they  still  live  and  are  happy,  be  stigmatized  as  mean  and 
evil?  Regard  for  others  as  much  as  for  ourselves  prompts  the  eternal 
sigh.  Nor  will  Divinity  ever  condemn  the  feeling  himself  has  awakened. 
It  is  said  that  Xerxes,  gazing  once  upon  his  gorgeous  army  of  a  million 
men  spread  out  below  him,  sheathed  in  golden  armor,  white  plumes 
nodding,  purple  standards  waving,  martial  horns  blowing,  wept  as  he 
thought  that  in  thirty  years  the  entire  host  composing  that  msgnificent 
spectacle  would  be  dead.  To  have  gazed  thoughtfully  upon  such  a  sight 
with  unmoved  sensibilities  would  imply  a  much  more  selfish  and  hard- 
hearted egotist.  So  when  a  lonely  philanthropist  from  some  medi- 
tative eminence  looks  down  on  the  human  race,  if,  as  the  contemplation 
of  their  pathetic  iading  and  decay  wounds  his  saddened  heart,  he  healrt 
and  cheers  it  with  the  faith  of  a  glorious  immortality  for  them  all,  who 
shall  call  him  selfish  and  sinful?  To  rest  contented  with  the  speedy 
night  and  the  infinite  oblivion,  wiping  off  all  the  unsolved  sums  from 
the  slate  of  existence  with  annihilation's  remorseless  sponge, — that  would 
be  the  selfishness  and  the  cruelty. 

When  that  sweet  asp,  death,  fastens  on  our  vein  of  earthly  Hfe,  we  all 
feeU  like  the  dying  queen  of  Egypt,  that  we  have  "immortal  longings" 
in  us.  Since  the  soul  thus  holds  by  a  pertinacious  instinct  to  the  eternity 
of  her  own  existence,  it  is  more  rational  to  conclude  that  this  is  a  pledge 
of  her  indestructible  personality,  God's  impregnable  defence  reared 
around  the  citadel  of  her  being,  than  to  consider  it  the  artificial  rampart 
flung  up  by  an  insurgent  egotism.  In  like  manner,  it  is  a  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  facts  to  assert  the  culpable  selfishness  of  the  faith  in  a  future 
life  as  a  demanded  reward  for  fidelity  and  merit  here.  No  one  demands 
immortality  as  pay  for  acquired  desert.  It  is  modestly  looked  for  as  a 
free  boon  from  the  God  who  freely  gave  the  present  and  who  has  by  a 
thousand  symbolic  prophecies  promised  it.  Richter  says,  with  great 
insight,  "We  desire  immortality  not  as  the  reward  of  virtue,  but  as  its 
continuance.  Virtue  can  no  more  be  rewarded  than  joy  can:  it  is  its 
own  reward."  Kant  says,  "  Immortality  has  been  left  so  uncertain  in 
order  that  pure  freedom  of  choice,  and  no  selfish  views,  shall  prompt  our 
aspirations."  "But,"  Jean  Paul  keenly  replies,  "as  we  have  now  dis- 
covered this  intention,  its  object  is  defeated.    Besides,  if  the  beUef  in 
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immortality  makes  virtue  selfish,  the  experience  of  it  in  the  next  world 
would  make  it  more  so."  The  anticipation  of  heaven  can  hardly  make 
man  a  selfish  calculator  of  profit;  because  heiKven  is  no  reward  for  orafly 
reckoning,  but  the  home  of  pure  and  holy  souls.  Virtue  whkdi  resists 
temptation  and  perseveres  in  rectitude  because  it  has  a  aharp  eye  to 
an  ulterior  result  is  not  virtue.  No  credible  doctrine  of  a  future  life 
offers  a  prize  except  to  thode  who  are  just  and  devout  and  strenuous  in 
sacred  service  from  free  loyalty  to  the  right  and  the  good,  spontaneously 
obeying  and  loving  the  higher  and  better  call  because  it  dhrin^y  com- 
mands their  obedience  and  love.  The  law  of  duty  is  the  superior  daim 
0f  truth  and  goodness.  Virtue,  yielding  itself  filially  to  this,  finds  in 
heaven  not  remuneration,  but  a  sublimer  theatre  and  an  immortal  career. 
Egotistic  greed,  all  mere  prudential  considerations  as  determining  con- 
ditions or  forces  in  the  award,  are  excluded  as  unclean  and  inadmissible 
by  the  very  terms;  and  the  doctrine  stands  justified  on  every  ground  as 
pure  and  wholesome  before  the  holiest  tribunal  of  ethics.  Sorely  it  is 
right  that  goodness  should  be  blessed ;  but  when  it  ooDtinues  good  only 
for  the  sake  of  being  blessed  it  ceases  to  be  goodness.  It  is  not  the 
belief  in  immortality,  but  only  the  belief  in  a  corrupt  doctrine  of  im- 
mortality which  can  poison  the  springs  of  disinterested  virtue. 

The  morality  of  the  doctrine  of  a  ftiture  life  having  thus. been  defended 
fh>m  the  attacks  of  those  who  have  sought  to  destroy  it  in  the  fiincied 
interests  either  of  the  enjoyments  of  the  earth  or  of  the  purity  of  virtue 
and  religion,  it  now  remains  to  free  it  from  the  still  more  &tal  supports 
which  false  or  superficial  religionists  have  sought  to  give  it  by  wrenching 
out  of  it  meanings  it  never  held,  by  various  perverse  abuses  of  it^  by 
monstrous  exaggerations  of  its  moral  importance  to  the  present  We 
have  seen  that  the  supposition  of  another  life,  correctly  interpreted,  lays 
no  new  duty  upon  man,  takes  away  from  him  no  old  duty  or  privilege, 
but  simply  gives  to  the  previously-existing  facts  of  the  case  the  intensify- 
ing glory  and  strength  of  fresh  lights  motive,  and  consolation.  But 
many  public  teachers,  not  content  to  treat  the  subject  with  this  sobriety 
of  reason,  instead  of  presenting  the  careful  conclusions  of  a  conscientious 
analysis,  have  sought  to  strengthen  their  argument  to  the  feelings  by  help 
of  prodigious  assumptions,  assumptions  hastily  adopted,  highly  colored, 
and  authoritatively  urged.  Upon  the  hypothesis  that  annihilation  is  the 
fate  of  man,  they  are  not  satisfied  merely  to  take  away  from  the  present 
all  the  additional  light,  incentive,  and  comfort  imparted  by  the  liaith  in 
a  ^ture  existence,  but  they  arbitrarily  remove  all  the  alleviations  and 
glories  intrinsically  belonging  to  the  scene,  and  paint  it  in  the  most 
horrible  hues,  and  set  it  in  a  frame  of  midnight.  Thus,  instead  of  calmly 
seeking  to  elicit  and  recommend  truth,  they  strive,  by  terrifying  the  fimcy 
and  shocking  the  prejudices,  to  make  people  accept  their  dogma  because 
frightened  at  the  seeming  consequences  of  rcgeoting  it.  It  is  necessary 
to  expose  the  fearful  fallacies  which  have  been  employed  in  this  way, 
and  which  are  yet  extensively  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
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Even  a  CSiristian  writer  uBually  bo  judicious  as  Andrews  Norton  has 
Mid,  "Without  the  belief  in  personal  immortality  there  can  be  no  reli- 
gion ;  for  what  can  any  truths  of  religion  concern  the  feelings  and  the 
conduct  of  beings  whose  existence  is  limited  to  a  few  years  in  this  world  ?'" 
Such  a  statement  from  such  a  quarter  is  astonishing.  Surely  the  senti- 
ments natural  to  a  person  or  incumbent  upon  him  do  not  depend  on  the 
dturaikn  of  his  being,  but  on  the  character,  endowments,  and  relations  of 
his  being.  The  hypothetical  fact  that  man  perishes  with  his  body  does 
not  destroy  God,  does  not  destroy  man's  dependence  on  Qod  for  all  his 
priTileges,  does  not  annihilate  the  overwhelming  magnificence  of  the  uni- 
verse, does  not  alter  the  native  sovereignty  of  holiness,  does  not  quench 
our  living  reason,  imagination,  or  sensibility,  while  they  last.  The  soul's 
gratitude,  wonder,  love,  and  worship  are  just  as  right  and  instinctive  as 
before.  If  our  experience  on  earth,  before  the  phenomena  of  the  visible 
creation  and  in  conscious  communion  with  the  emblemed  attributes  of 
<lod,  does  not  cause  us  to  kneel  in  humility  and  to  adore  in  awe,  then  it 
may  be  doubted  if  heaven  or  hell  will  ever  persuade  us  to  any  sincerity 
in  such  acts.  The  simple  prolongation  of  our  being  does  not  add  to  its 
qualitative  contents,  cannot  increase  the  kinds  of  our  capacity  or  the 
number  of  our  duties.  Chalmers  utters  an  injurious  error  in  saying,  as 
he  does,  "If  there  b^  no  future  life,  the  moral  constitution  of  man  is 
stripped  of  its  significancy,  and  the  Author  of  that  constitution  is  stripped 
of  his  wisdom  and  authority  and  honor."*  The  creative  Sovereign  of  fifty 
million  firmaments  of  worlds  "  stripped  of  his  wisdom  and  authority  and 
honor"  because  a  few  insects  on  a  little  speck  are  not  eternal  I  Can  ego- 
tistic folly  any  further  go  ?  The  afiSrmation  or  denial  of  immortality  nei- 
ther adds  to  nor  diminishes  the  numerical  relations  and  ingredients  of  our 
nature  and  experience.  If  religion  is  fitted  for  us  on  the  former  supposi- 
tion, it  is  also  on  the  latter.  To  any  dependent  intelligence  blessed  with 
our  human  susceptibilities,  reverential  love  and  submission  are  as  obliga- 
tory, natural,  and  becoming  on  the  brink  of  annihilation  as  on  the  verge 
of  immortality.  Rebellious  egotism  makes  all  the  difference.  Truth  L<i 
truth,  whatever  it  be.  Religion  is  the  meek  submission  of  self-will  to 
clod's  will.  That  is  a  duty  not  to  be  escaped,  no  matter  wliat  the  future 
reserves  or  excludes  for  us. 

Another  sophism  almost  universally  accepted  needs  to  be  shown.  Man, 
it  is  said,  has  no  interest  in  a  future  life  if  not  conscious  in  it  of  the  past. 
Tf,  on  exchange  of  worlds,  man  loses  his  memory,  he  virtually  ceases  to 
t»xist,  and  might  just  as  well  be  annihilated.  A  future  life  with  perfect 
oblivion  of  the  present  is  no  life  at  all  for  us.  Is  not  this  style  of  thought 
The  most  provincial  egotism,  the  utter  absence  of  all  generous  thought 
and  sympathy  unselfishly  grasping  the  absolute  boons  of  being?  It  is  a 
shallow  error,  too,  even  on  the  grounds  of  selfishness  itself.  In  any  point 
of  view  the  difference  is  diametric  and  immense  between  a  happy  being 

*  TnetB  coBceming  Cbrlitianitj,  p.  807. 
«  Bcldgewster  TrMtiM,  ptft  U.  ch.  10,  seet.  16. 
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in  an  eternal  present,  unoonsciouB  of  the  past,  and  no  being  at  all. 
Suppose  a  man  thirty  years  of  age  were  offered  his  choice  to  die  this 
moment,  or  to  live  fifty  years  longer  of  unalloyed  success  and  happineflB, 
only  with  a  complete  forgetfblness  of  all  that  has  happened  up  to  this 
moment.  He  would  not  hesitate  to  grasp  the  gift,  however  much  he 
regretted  the  condition. 

It  has  often  been  argued  that  with  the  denial  of  a  retributive  life 
beyond  the  grave  all  restraints  are  taken  off  from  the  passions,  free 
course  given  to  every  impulse.  Chateaubriand  says,  bluntly,  "There  can 
be  no  morality  if  there  be  no  future  state."*  With  displessing  coarseness, 
and  with  most  reprehensible  recklessness  of  reasoning,  Luther  says,  in 
contradiction  to  the  essential  nobleness  of  his  loving,  heroic  nature,  "  If 
you  believe  in  no  future  life,  I  would  not  give  a  mushroom  for  your  God. 
Do,  then,  as  you  like.  For  if  no  God,  so  no  devil,  no  hel]:  as  with  a 
&llen  tree,  all  is  over  when  you  die.  Then  plunge  into  lechery,  rascality, 
robbery,  and  murder."  What  bible  of  Moloch  had  he  been  studying  to 
form,  for  the  time,  so  horrid  a  theory  of  the  happiest  life,  and  to  put  so 
degrading  an  estimate  upon  human  nature?  Is  man's  will  a  starved  wolf 
only  held  back  by  the  triple  chain  of  fear  of  death,  Satan,  and  hell,  from 
tearing  forth  with  ravenous  bounds  to  flesh  the  fangs  of  his  desires  in 
bleeding  virtue  and  innocence?  Does  the  greatest  satisfaction  man  is 
capable  of  here,  the  highest  blessedness  he  can  attain  to,  consist  in 
drunkenness,  gluttony,  dishonesty,  violence,  and  impiety?  If  he  were 
a  hog,  a  tiger,  a  baboon,  a  vulture, — then,  thus  to  wallow  in  the  ofial 
of  vice,  to  dive  into  the  carrion  entrails  of  abandoned  sensuality,  to 
craunch  crime  with  carnivorous  jaws,  might  be  his  instinct  and  his  liappi- 
ness.  But  by  virtue  of  his  humanity  man  loves  his  fellows,  enjoys  the 
scenery  of  nature,  takes  delight  in  thought  and  art,  dilates  with  grand 
presentiments  of  glory  and  eternity,  mysteriously  yearns  after  the  hidden 
Grod.  To  a  reasonable  man — and  no  other  is  to  be  reasoned  with  on 
matters  of  truth  and  interest — ^the  assumption  of  this  brief  season  as  all. 
will  be  a  double  motive  not  to  hasten  and  embitter  its  brevity  by  folly, 
excess,  and  sin.  If  you  are  to  be  dead  to-morrow,  for  that  very  reason, 
in  God's  nanie,  do  not,  by  gormandizing  and  guzzling,  anticipate  death 
to-day !  The  true  restraint  from  wrong  and  degradation  is  not  a  crouch- 
ing conscience  of  superstition  and  selfishness,  fancying  a  chasm  of  fire, 
but  a  high-toned  conscience  of  reason  and  honor,  perceiving  thai  they 
are  wrong  and  degradation,  and  spontaneously  loathing  them. 

Still  worse,  many  esteemed  authors  have  not  hesitated  to  aasert  that 
unless  there  be  a  future  life  there  is  not  only  no  check  on  passion  within, 
but  no  moral  law  without;  every  man  is  free  to  do  what  he  pleasea,  with- 
out blame  or  fault.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  says,  in  his  "Treatise  on  Man's 
Soule,"  that  ''to  predicate  mortality  in  the  sonle  taketh  away  all  morality, 
and  changeth  men  into  beastes,  by  removing  the  ground  of  all  diflerence 

»  Gteto  da  GhiiitiBiiinie,  putle  U.  Ilnv  ri.  chap.  8. 
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in  those  tbinges  which  are  to  governe  our  actions/'*  This  style  of  teach- 
ing is  a  very  mischievous  absurdity.  Admit,  for  a  moment,  that  Jocko  in 
the  woods  of  Brazil,  and  Schiller  in  the  brilliant  circles  of  Weimar,  will 
at  last  meet  the  same  f«te  in  the  dusty  grasp  of  death ;  yet,  while  they 
live,  one  is  an  ape,  the  other  is  a  man.  And  the  differences  of  capacity  and 
of  duty  are  numberless  and  immense.  The  statement  is  enough :  argu- 
ment would  be  ridiculous.  The  words  of  an  audacious  French  preacher 
are  yet  more  shocking  than  those  of  the  English  nobleman.  It  is  hard 
to  believe  they  could  be  uttered  in  good  &ith.  Says  Massillon,  in  hit; 
famous  declamation  on  immortality,  "If  we  wholly  perish  with  the  body, 
the  maxims  of  charity,  patience,  justice,  honor,  gratitude,  and  friendship, 
are  but  empty  words.  Our  own  passions  shall  decide  our  duty.  If  retri- 
bution terminate  with  the  grave,  morality  is  a  mere  chimera,  a  bugbear 
of  human  invention."^  What  debauched  unbeliever  ever  inculcated  a 
viler  or  a  more  &tal  doctrine?  Its  utter  baselessness,  as  a  single  illustra- 
tion may  show,  is  obvious  at  a  glance.  As  the  sciences  of  algebra  and 
geometry,  the  relations  of  numbers  and  bodies,  are  true  for  the  material 
world  although  they  may  be  lost  sight  of  when  time  and  space  are 
transcended  in  some  higher  state,  so  the  science  of  ethics,  the  relsr 
tions  of  nobler  and  baser,  of  right  and  wrong,  the  manifold  grades  and 
qualities  of  actions  and  motives,  are  true  for  human  nature  and  expe- 
rience in  this  life  even  if  men  perish  in  the  grave.  However  soon  certain 
facts  are  to  end,  while  they  endure  they  are  as  they  are.  In  a  moment 
of  carelessness,  by  some  strange  slip  of  the  mind, — showing,  perhaps,  how 
tenaciously  rooted  are  the  common  prejudice  and  falsehood  on  this  sub- 
ject,— even  so  bold  and  fresh  a  thinker  as  Theodore  Parker  has  con- 
tradicted his  own  philosophy  by  declaring,  *'If  to-morrow  I  perish 
utterly,  then  my  fathers  will  be  to  me  only  as  the  ground  out  of  which 
my  bread-corn  is.  grown.  I  shall  care  nothing  for  the  generations  of 
mankind.  I  shall  know  no  higher  law  than  passion.  Morality  will 
vanish.''^  Ah,  man  reveres  his  fathers  and  loves  to  act  nobly,  not  because 
he  is  to  live  forever,  but  because  he  is  a  man.  And,  though  all  the 
summer  hopes  of  escaping  the  grave  were  taken  from  human  life, 
choicest  and  tcnderest  virtues  might  still  flourish,  as  it  is  said  the  Ger- 
man crossbill  pairs  and  broods  in  the  dead  of  winter.  The  martyr's 
sacrifice  and  the  voluptuary's  indulgence  are  very  different  things  to-day, 
if  they  do  both  cease  to-minrrow.  No  speed  of  advancing  destruction 
can  equalize  Agamemnon  and  Thersites,  Mansfield  and  Jeffries,  or  hustle 
together  justice  and  fraud,  cowardice  and  valor,  purity  and  corruption,  so 
that  they  will  interchange  qualities.  There  is  an  eternal  and  immutable 
morality,  as  whiteness  is  white,  and  blackness  is  Uaok,  and  triangularity 
is  triangular.  And  no  severance  of  temporal  ties  or  compressioi^  of 
spatial  limits  can  ever  cut  the  condign  bonds  of  duty  and  annihilate  the 
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esBeniial  distinctions  of  good  and  evil,  magnanimity  and  meanness,  €uth- 
Iblnees  and  treachery. 

Reducing  our  destiny  from  endless  to  definite  cannot  alter  the  in- 
herent rightfulness  and  superiority  of  "the  claims  of  virtue.  The  most 
it  can  do  is  to  lessen  the  strength  of  the  motive,  to  give  the  great  motor- 
nerve  of  our  moral  life  a  perceptible  stroke  of  palsy.  In  reference  to 
the  question,  Can  ephemera  have  a  moral  law?  Richter  reasons  as  follows:— 
"  Suppose  a  statue  besouled  for  two  days.  If  on  the  first  day  you  should 
shatter  it,  and  thus  rob  it  of  one  day's  life,  would  you  be  guilty  of  murder? 
One  can  injure  only  an  immortal."*  The  sophistry  appears  when  we 
rectify  the  conclusion  thus:— one  can  inflict  an  immortal  injuiy  only  on  an 
immortal  being.  In  fact,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  greater  wrong  and 
ix\)ury,  for  the  time,  to  destroy  one  day's  life  of  a  man  whose  entire  exist- 
ence was  confined  to  two  days,  than  it  would  be  to  take  away  the  same 
period  from  the  bodily  existence  of  one  who  immediately  thereupon 
passes  into  a  more  exalted  and  eternal  life.  To  the  sufferer,  the  former 
would  seem  an  immitigable  calamity,  the  latter  a  benign  furtherance; 
while,  in  the  agent,  the  overt  act  is  the  same.  This  general  moral  prob- 
lem has  been  more  accurately  answered  by  Isaac  Taylor,  whose  lucid 
statement  is  as  follows: — ''The  creatures  of  a  summer's  day  might  be 
imagined,  when  they  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  their  term  of  existence, 
to  make  inquiry  concerning  the  attributes  of  the  Creator  and  the  rules 
of  his  government;  for  these  are  to  be  the  law  of  their  season  of  life 
and  the  measure  of  their  enjoyments.  The  sons  of  immortality  would 
put  the  same  questions  with  an  intensity  the  greater  from  the  greater 
stake." 

Praotioally,  the  acknowledged  authority  of  the  moral  law  in  human 
society  cannot  be  destroyed.  Its  influence  may  be  unlimitedly  weakened, 
its  basis  variously  altered,  but  as  a  confessed  sovereign  principle  it  cannoC 
be  expelled.  The  denial  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  theoretically  ex- 
plodes it;  but  social  custom,  law,  and  opinion  will  enforce  it  sttlL 
Hake  man  a  mere  dissoluble  mixture  of  carbon  and  magnetism,  yet  so 
long  as  he  can  distinguish  right  and  wrong,  good  and  evil,  love  and 
hate,  and,  unsophisticated  by  dialectics,  can  follow  either  of  opposite 
courses  of  action,  the  moral  law  exists  and  exerts  its  sway.  It  has  been 
aaked,  "  If  the  incendiary  be,  like  the  fire  he  kindles,  a  result  of  material 
combinations,  shall  he  not  be  treated  in  the  same  nayV*^  We  should 
reply  thus: — ^No  matter  what  man  springs  from  or  consists  of,  if  he  has 
moral  ideas,  performs  moral  actions,  and  is  susceptible  of  moral  motives, 
Uien  he  is  morally  responsible:  fbr  all  practical  and  disciplinary  purposes 
he  is  wholly  removed  from  the  categories  of  physical  science. 

Another  pernicious  misrepresentation  of  the  &ir   consequences  d 
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the  denial  of  a  life  hereafter  is  shown  in  the  frequent  declaration  that  then 
there  would  be  no  motive  to  any  thing  good  and  great.  The  incentives 
which  animate  men  to  strenuous  services,  perilous  virtues,  disinterested 
enterprises,  spiritual  culture,  would  cease  to  operate.  The  essential  life 
of  all  moral  motives  would  be  killed.  This  view  is  to  be  met  by  a  broad 
and  indignant  denial  based  on  an  appeal  to  human  consciousness  and  to 
the  reason  of  the  thing.  Every  man  knows  by  experience  that  there  are  a 
multitude  of  powerful  motives,  entirely  disconnected  with  future  reward 
or  punishment,  causing  him  to  resist  evil  and  to  do  good  even  with  self- 
sacrificing  toil  and  danger.  When  the  fireman  risks  his  life  to  save  a 
child  from  the  flames  of  a  tumbling  house,  is  the  hope  of  heaven  his 
motive?  When  the  soldier  spurns  an  offered  bribe  and  will  not  betray 
his  comrades  nor  desert  his  post,  is  the  fear  of  hell  all  that  animates 
him?  A  million  such  decisive  specifications  might  be  made.  The  re- 
nowned sentence  of  Cicero,  "  Nemo  unquam  tine  magna  spe  immortaliiatu  se 
pro  pairia  qfferret  ad  mortemj**^^  is  effective  eloquence;  but  it  is  a  baseless 
libel  against  humanity  and  the  truth.  Thousands  of  patriots,  philoso- 
phers, saints,  have  been  glad  to  die  for  the  freedom  of  native  land,  the 
cause  of  truth,  the  welfare  of  fellow-men,  without  a  thought  of  a  future 
life  entering  the  case,  without  a  taint  of  selfish  reward  touching  their 
wills.     Are  there  not  souls 

**  To  whom  dishonor'B  shadow  is  a  snbitaiioe 
More  terrible  than  death  here  and  hereafter"  f 

He  must  be  the  basest  of  men  who  would  decline  to  do  any  sublime  act 
of  virtue  because  he  did  not  expect  to  enjoy  the  consequences  of  it 
eternally.  Is  there  no  motive  for  the  preservation  of  health  because  it 
cannot  be  an  everlasting  possession?  Since  we  cannot  eat  sweet  and 
wholesome  food  forever,  shall  we  therefore  at  once  saturate  our  stomachs 
with  nauseating  poisons  ? 

If  all  experienced  good  and  evil  wholly  terminate  for  us  when  we  die, 
still,  A'ery  intrinsic  reason  which,  on  the  supposition  of  immortality, 
makes  wisdom  better  than  folly,  industry  better  than  sloth,  righteousness 
better  than  iniquity,  benevolence  and  purity  better  than  hatred  and 
corruption,  also  makes  them  equally  preferable  while  they  last.  Even  if 
the  philosopher  and  the  idiot,  the  religious  philanthropist  and  the  brutal 
pirate,  did  die  alike,  who  would  not  rather  live  like  the  sage  and  the 
saint  than  like  the  fool  and  the  felon?  Shall  heaven  be  held  before  man 
simply  as  a  piece  of  meat  before  a  hungry  dog  to  make  him  jump  well? 
It  is  a  shocking  perversion  of  the  grandest  doctrine  of  faith.  Let  the 
theory  of  annihilation  assume  its  direst  phase,  still,  our  perception  of 
principles,  our  consciousness  of  sentiments,  our  sense  of  moral  loyalty, 
are  not  dissolved,  but  will  hold  us  firmly  to  every  noble  duty  until  we 
ourselves  flow  into  the  dissolving  abyss.    But  some  one  may  say,  "If  I 
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hAve  fought  with  beasts  at  Ephesus,  what  advantageth  it  xne  if  the  dead 
rise  not?"  It  advantageth  you  every  thing  vntU  you  are  dead,  although 
there  be  nothing  afterwards.  As  long  as  you  live,  is  it  not  glory  and 
reward  enough  to  have  conquered  the  beasts  at  Ephesus  ?  This  is  sufficient 
reply  to  the  unbelieving  tiouters  at  the  moral  law.  And,  as  an  unanswer- 
able refutation  of  the  feeble  whine  of  sentimentality  that  without  im* 
mortal  endurance  nothing  is  worth  our  affection,  let  great  Shakspeare 
advance,  with  his  matchless  depth  of  bold  insight  reversing  the  ooa- 
olusion,  and  pronouncing,  in  tones  of  cordial  solidity, — 

'*thla,  duw  iMTodTest,  wilt  nidco  thy  lore  moro  stnni& 
To  Iof«  tlut  irell  which  thoa  miut  I««ve  en  loae." 

What  though  Decay's  shapeless  hand  extinguish  us?  It:  foreflung  and 
enervating  shadow  shall  neither  transform  us  into  devils  nor  degrade 
us  into  beasts.  That  shadow  indeed  only  falls  in  the  valleys  of  ignoble 
fear  and  selfishness,  leaving  all  the  clear  road-lines  of  moral  truth  and 
practical  virtue  and  heroic  consecration  still  high  and  bright  on  the 
table-land  of  a  worthy  life;  and  every  honorable  soul,  calmly  confront- 
ing its  fate^  will  cry,  despite  the  worst, — 

"The  pftthwaj  of  Vkj  duty  IlM  in  nmllght; 
And  I  would  trettd  it  with  «a  firm  a  tAfp, 
Though  It  •hould  terroinate  in  cold  oblivion^ 
As  If  Elyslan  pleasure!  at  its  close 
QleamM  p«]pal4e  to  sight  as  thiotfi  of  earth." 

If  a  captain  knew  that  his  ship  would  never  reach  her  port,  would  he 
therefore  neglect  his  functions,  be  slovenly  and  careless,  permit  insub- 
ordination and  drunkenness  among  the  crew,  let  the  broad  pennon 
draggle  in  filthy  rents,  the  cordage  become  tangled  and  stiff,  the  planks 
be  covered  with  dirt,  and  the  guns  be  grimed  with  rust?  Ko :  he  would 
keep  every  inch  of  the  deck  scoured,  every  piece  of  metal  polished  like 
a  mirror,  the  sails  set  ftiU  and  clean,  and,  with  shining  muzzles  out,  ropes 
hauled  taut  in  their  blocks,  and  every  man  at  his  ordered  post,  he  would 
sweep  towards  the  dooming  reef,  and  go  down  into  the  sea  firing  a  fare- 
well salute  of  honor  to  the  sun,  his  stainless  flag  flying  above  him  as  he 
sunk. 

The  dogmatic  assertors  of  a  future  life,  in  a  partisan  spirit  set  upon 
making  out  the  most  impressive  case  in  its  behalf,  have  been  guilty  of 
painting  frightful  caricatures  of  the  true  nature  and  significance  of  the 
opposite  conclusion.  Instead  of  saying,  "  If  ruch  a  thing  be  fated,  why, 
then,  it  must  be  right,  God's  will  be  done,''  they  frantically  rebel  against 
any  such  admission,  and  declare  that  it  would  make  God  a  liar  and  a 
fiend,  man  a  "magnetic  mockery/'  and  life  a  hellish  tount.  This,  how- 
ever unconscious  it  may  be  to  its  authors,  is  blasphemous  egotism.  One 
of  the  tenderest,  devoutest,  richest,  writers  of  the  century  has  unflinch- 
ingly affirmed  that  if  man — who  trusted  that  love  was  the  final  law  of 
creation,  although  nature,  hei*  claws  and  teeth  red  with  raven,  shrieked 
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against  hi*  creed — be  left  to  be  blown  about  the  desert  dost  or  sealed 
within  the  iron  hills, — 

A  difoord :  dngoni  of  the  primi^ 
That  tare  each  other  in  their  tUme* 
W^n  mellaw  muaio  matcfa'd  with  Hhar 

Kpictetus  says,  "When  death  overtakes  me,  it  is  enough  if  I  can  stretch 
out  my  hands  to  God,  and  say,  'The  opportunities  which  thou  hast 
given  me  of  comprehending  and  following  thy  government,  I  have  not 
neglected.  I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast  brought  me  into  being.  I  am 
satisfied  with  the  time  I  have  enjoyed  the  things  thou  hast  given  me. 
Receive  them  again,  and  assign  them  to  whatever  place  thou  wilt.'  "^* 
Surely  the  pious  heathen  here  speaks  more  worthily  than  the  pre- 
sumptuous Christian  I  How  much  fitter  would  it  be,  granting  that  death 
is  the  end-all,  to  revise  our  interpretation,  look  at  the  subject  from  the 
stand-point  of  universal  order,  not  from  this  opinionative  narrowness, 
and  see  if  it  be  not  susceptible  of  a  benignant  meaning,  worthy  of  grate- 
ful acceptance  by  the  humble  mind  of  piety  and  the  dispassionate  spirit 
of  science!  Yea,  let  God  and  his  providence  stand  justified,  though 
man  prove  to  have  been  egregiously  mistaken.  "Though  He  smite  me, 
yet  will  I  praise  Him ;  though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him." 

To  return  into  the  state  we  were  in  before  we  were  created  is  not  to 
suffer  any  evil:  it  is  to  be  absolutely  free  from  all  evil.  It  is  but  the 
more  perfect  playing  of  that  part,  of  which  every  sound  sleep  is  a  re- 
hearsal. The  thought  of  it  is  mournful  to  the  enjoying  soul,  but  not 
terrific ;  and  even  the  mournfulness  ceases  in  the  realization.  He  uttered 
a  piece  of  cruel  madness  who  said,  "  Hell  is  more  bearable  than  nothing- 
ness.''   Is  it  worse  to  have  nothing  than  it  is  to  have  infinite  torturet 

Milton  asks, — 

<«rorwhowoa]dlMe, 
Iho^;^  ftiU  «r  pidii,  tbto  i»tolket«al  Mngr 

Every  creature  that  exists,  if  full  of  pain,  would  snatch  at  the  boon  of 
ceasing  to  be.  To  be  blessed  is  a  good ;  to  be  wretched  is  an  evil ;  not  to 
be  is  neither  a  good  nor  an  evil,  but  simply  nothing.  If  such  be  our 
necessary  fate,  let  us  accept  it  with  a  harmonized  mind,  not  entertaining 
fear  nor  yielding  to  sadness.  Why  should  we  shudder  or  grieve  ?  Every 
time  we  slumber,  we  try  on  the  dress  which,  when  we  die,  we  shall  wear 
easily  forever. 

Not  satisfied  to  let  the  result  rest  in  this  somewhat  sad  but  peaceful 
aspect,  it  is  quite  customary  to  give  it  a  turn  und  liue  of  ghastly  horrible- 
ness,  by  casting  over  it  the  dyspeptic  dreams,  injecting  it  with  the  lurid 
lights  and  shades,  of  a  morbid  and  wilful  fancy.  The  most  loathsome 
and  inexcusdble  instance  in  point  is  the  "Vision  of  Annihilation"  de- 
picted by  the  vermicular,  infested  imagination  of  the  great  Teutonic 
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phaotasist  while  yet  writhing  under  the  sanguinsry  fumes  of  some 
horrid  attack  of  nightmare.  Stepping  across  the  earth,  wliich  is  but  a 
broad  executioner's  block  for  pale,  stooping  humanity,  he  enters  the 
larva-world  of  blotted-out  men.  The  rotten  chain  of  beings  reaches 
down  into  this  slaughter-field  of  souls.  Here  the  dead  are  pictured  as 
eternally  horripilating  at  death!  ''As  annihilation,  the  white  hhapeless- 
ness  of  revolting  terror,  passes  by  each  unsouled  mask  of  n  mun.  a  tear 
gushes  from  the  crumbled  eye,  as  a  corpse  bleeds  when  its  murderer 
approaches."  Pah !  Out  upon  this  execrable  retohing  of  a  naiL<eated 
fancy!  What  good  is  there  in  the  baseless  conceit  and  gratuitous  disgust 
of  saying,  "The  next  world  is  in  the  grave,  betwixt  the  teeth  of  the  worm"? 
In  the  case  supposed,  the  truth  is  merely  that  there  is  no  next  world 
anywhere;  not  that  all  the  horrors  of  hell  are  scooped  together  into  the 
grave,  and  there  multiplied  by  others  direr  yet  and  unknown  before. 
Man's  blended  duty  and  interest,  in  such  a  case,  are  to  try  to  see  the  in- 
terior beauty  and  essential  kindness  of  his  fate,  to  adorn  it  and  embrace 
it,  fomenting  his  resignation  with  the  sweet  lotions  of  faith  and  peace, 
not  exasperating  his  wounds  with  the  angry  pungents  of  suspicion,  alarm, 
and  complaint.  At  the  worst,  amidst  all  our  personal  disappointments, 
losses,  and  decay,  "the  view  of  the  great  universal  whole  of  nature,"  as 
Humboldt  says,  "is  reassuring  and  consolatory."  If  the  boon  of  a  future 
immortality  be  not  ours,  therefore  to  scorn  the  gift  of  the  present  life, 
is  to  act  not  like  a  wise  man,  who  with  grateful  piety  makes  the  best  of 
what  is  given,  but  like  a  spoiled  child,  who,  if  he  cannot  have  both  hia 
orange  and  his  gingerbread,  pettishly  flings  his  gingerbread  in  the  mud. 
The  future  life,  outside  of  the  realm  of  faith,  to  an  earnest  and  inde- 
pendent inquirer,  and  considered  as  a  scientific  question,  lies  in  a  painted 
mist  of  uncertainty.  There  is  room  for  hope,  and  there  is  room  for 
doubt.  The  wavering  evidences  in  some  moods  preponderate  on  that 
side,  in  other  moods  on  this  side.  Meanwhile  it  is  clear  that,  while  he  lives 
here,  the  best  thing  he  can  do  is  to  cherish  a  devout  spirit,  cultivate  a 
noble  character,  lead  a  pure  and  useful  life  in  the  service  of  wisdom, 
humanity,  and  God,  and  finally,  when  the  appointed  time  arrives,  meet 
the  issue  with  reverential  and  affectionate  conformity,  without  dictating 
terms.  Let  the  vanishing  man  say,  like  RUckert's  dying  flower,  "Thanks 
to-day  for  all  the  favors  I  have  received  from  sun  and  stream  and  earth 
and  sky, — for  all  the  gifts  fi*om  men  and  God  which  have  made  my  little 
life  an  ornament  and  a  bliss.  Heaven,  stretch  out  thine  azure  tent  while 
my  faded  one  is  sinking  here.  Joyous  spring-tide,  roll  on  through  ages 
yet  to  come,  in  which  fresh  generations  shall  rise  and  be  glad.  FareweU 
all  I  Content  to  have  had  my  turn,  I  now  fall  asleep,  without  a  murmur 
or  a  sigh."  Surely  the  mournful  nobility  of  such  a  strain  of  sentiment 
is  preferable  by  much  to  the  selfish  terror  of  that  unquestioning  belief 
which  in  the  Middle  Age  depicted  the  chase  of  the  soul  by  Satan,  on  the 
columns  and  doors  of  the  churches,  under  the  syxkibol  of  a  deer  pursued 
by  a  hunter  and  hounds;  and  which  has  in  later  times  produced  in 
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thousands  the  feeling  thus  terribly  expressed  by  Bunyan,  "  I  blessed  the 
condition  of  the  dog  and  toad  because  they  had  no  soul  to  perish  under 
the  everlasting  weight  of  hell  1" 

Sight  of  truth,  with  devout  and  loving  submission  to  it,  is  an  achieve- 
ment whose  nobleness  outweighs  its  sorrow,  even  if  the  gazer  foresee  his 
own  destruction. 

When  we  die,  may  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  the  Comforter  of  Christ,  be  our 
oonfessor;  the  last  inhaled  breath  our  cup  of  absolution;  the  tears  of 
some  dear  friend  our  extreme  unction ;  no  complaint  for  past  trials,  but 
a  grateful  acknowledgment  for  all  blessings,  our  parting  word  And 
then,  resigning  ourselves  to  the  universal  Father,  assured  that  whatever 
ought  to  be,  and  is  best  to  be,  will  be,  either  absolute  oblivion  shall  be 
welcome,  or  we  will  go  forward  to  new  destinies,  whether  with  preserve<i 
identity  or  with  transformed  consciousness  and  powers  being  indifferent 
to  us,  since  the  will  of  God  is  done.  In  the  mean  time,  until  that  critical 
pass  and  all-decisive  hour,  as  Milnes  says,  with  the  rare  eloquence  of  that 
deep  poem,  "  The  Marvel  of  Life,"  earnest  and  weighty  as  its  theme, — 

<' We  all  miwt  patient  stand, 
Like  ttatnes  on  appointed  pedestals : 
Tet  we  may  clioose    alnce  choioe  is  given— to  sbvii 
Serrile  oontentnent  or  IgnoUe  ftar 
In  ttie  espieesioB  of  oar  attitnda; 
And  with  fiu^strainlng  eyes,  and  hands  vpcast, 
And  feet  hair  raised,  declare  oar  palnfnl-ctate, 
Teamlnplbr  wtagstoTsadi  the  fields  of  tmlh, 
Moqming  for  wisdoin,  panting  to  ha  ftw.'* 
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Ifaeeabeee,  Beeond,  date  of  Bodk  of,  160. 
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lEiduy,  Chariei,  poem  on  site  at  heaven,  008. 
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aaying  oi;  471. 
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Mass,  celebration  oi;  660^ 
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meaniDg  of  the  word,  219. 
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Patagonian  belief,  70. 
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doctrine  of  a  ftiture  life,  254. 
doctrines  ol^  considered,  288. 
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resurrection,  287. 
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Penn's,  account  of  the  Indians  used  by  Popa,  73. 
Persian  doctrine  of  a  fhture  life,  127. 

theology,  correct  epitome  of,  140. 

Jews  borrowed  flrom,  132. 
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other  religfons,  172. 
Peruvians,  embalming  known  to,  00. 
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Peter,  langiuge  o^  explained,  821 

Second  B|iiette  d,  oonridered,  946. 
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teechlnga  oi;  226. 
Fqrrere,  Father,  26. 
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ftitnre  Uf»,  40. 
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Plato,  argument  of,  oonaldered,  821. 
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doctrines  of,  186. 
thooght  of,  212. 
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Egyptian  belief  according  to^  00. 
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Prometheus,  myth  of^  considered,  10. 
Psychological  art^ument  in  lavor  of  a  fhtnre  lUb) 

44. 
Psychopaanychlani,  60, 481. 
Punishment,  endless,  not  taught  by  Jeans,  637. 
eternal,  theory  of,  considered,  642. 
Purgatory,  account  ot,  by  Beds^  411. 
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«         doctrine  o(  404. 

known  to  the  Jewa,  410. 
CeastHl^  of,  kept  by  Komiah  Ohnrdb, 

410. 
Pagan  belief  in  doctrine  of,  400. 
prevalenca  and  progrsss  of  doctrine 

oi;400. 
Bomish  doctrine  of,  187« 
scheme     oi;    establiahed     by    Popa 
Gregory,  411. 
Pythagona,  explanatkm  of  an  earthquake  by, 

108. 
Pythagoraa  tangfat  doctrine  of  tranamigmtion, 

488. 
Pythagoreaoa,  custom  o^  374. 

Quarrel  between  Paul  and  Bamaba%  800. 
Queen,  immortd  longings  of  Egypt's  dying,  661. 
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note,  480. 
QneattoM  aaked  Jesua  liy  the  gnddnoees,  16a 
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Land,  170. 
Rabbi  Jkmmiah'a  ivquest  for  his  burial,  170. 
Rabbi  Jochanan,  dying  words  of,  167. 
Rabbin,  reasoning  of  a,  400. 
Rabbinical  adherence  to  Pharisaical  ritual,  168. 
comparisona,  234. 
doctrine  of  future  Uf^  166, 168. 
ideas  of  metempayohosii,  477. 
Interpretations,  368. 
narrative,  171. 
writings,  164. 
Rabbinlsm  of  Gamaliel,  817. 
I  RaooTian  cateohiam  bnmed,  446. 
Iladbod  refhaas  baptiam,  642. 
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RaUonaliam,  437. 

RawUnson,  theory  promulgated  by,  141. 
Reabaorption,  arguments  in  IkTor  of^  66. 

prevalent  opinion  In  India,  66i 
theory  cX,  66. 
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implied  in  New  Testament, 
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in  (tature  life,  667. 
tanght  by  Jesus,  674. 
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ment,  676. 
Recurrence,  theory  of;  62. 
Redemption  aa  tangfat  by  the  Fathers,  890. 

by  Blood  of  Christ,  meaning  oC;  267. 
by  death  of  Christ,  explained,  224. 
dUferent  explanations  at,  864. 
doctrine  o^  as  taught  by  John,  810. 
New  Testament  doctrine  ot,  226w 
theory  of,  considered,  660. 
Reformation,  consequences  of,  ti7. 
ReUtlonship  of  future  life  with  the  | 
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141. 
historic  argument  for,  351. 
ideas  of  nations  in  regard  to,  210. 
Justin  Martyr  on,  402. 
moral  symbolic  application  of,  866. 
Moses  ignorant  of  doctrine  of,  151. 
New  Testament  teachings  oonoem- 

ing,490. 
of  Chiist,  226,  346, 858,  309. 

logical  (ligniflcBnoe  of;  867. 
our  belief  In  the  fleshly, 
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proof  of,  862. 
the  dead,  158. 

expected  bj  the  Jews, 

170. 
Ac,  phraseii   used   by 
Christ,  824. 
the  flesh,  488. 
Paul's  Tiews  oi;  287. 
Perurian  belief  in,  72. 
Pharisaical  doctrine,  491. 
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PREFACE. 


Thz  present  bibliography  was  commenced  more  than  three  years 
ago.  Though  the  principal  part  of  my  time  was  then  occupied,  as  it 
has  been  since,  by  other  engagements,  I  supposed  that  the  work  might 
be  finished  in  three  or  four  months.  The  delay  has  been  caused  in 
part  by  circumstances  merely  personal,  but  chiefly  by  the  fact  that  the 
researches  necessary  to  render  the  catalogue  even  tolerably  complete 
and  accurate  were  far  more  extensive  than  I  had  anticipated. 

In  deciding  upon  the  form  of  the  bibliography,  I  could  not  hesitate 
to  prefer  a  dossed  catalogue,  with  the  titles  in  each  section  arranged 
ehronologicalfy.  The  literature  embraced  in  ft  relates  to  bo  great  a  variety 
of  interesting  topics,  that  the  advantage  of  a  suitable  classification  is 
manifest.  The  chronological  arrangement  in  each  class,  by  bringing 
together  the  publications  which  belong  to  x>articular  controversies  and 
to  particular  periods,  must  greatly  facilitate  historical  investigation. 
Such  a  catalogue  is  in  itself  almost  a  history ;  it  is,  at  least,  an  his- 
torical chart. 

Classed  catalogues  must  indeed  be  very  imperfect,  and  their  use  is 
attended  with  some  inconveniences.  But  their  principal  defects  may 
be  supplied  by  alphabetical  indexes  of  authors  and  subjects. 

In  the  present  catalogue,  the  titles  under  most  of  the  important 
heads  are  divided  into  two  series, — works  devoted  to  the  history  of  opi- 
nions on  a  particular  subject  being  separated  from  those  which  treat  of 
the  subject  itself.  In  each  series,  the  chronological  place  of  a  title 
is  determined  by  the  date  of  the  first  edition  of  the  book,  when 
known,  except  in  the  case  of  authors  who  flourished  before  the  inven- 
tion of  printing. 

The  scheme  of  classification  is  exhibited  at  the  end  of  the  Preface. 
Further  explanations  will  be  found  under  several  of  the  subdivisions 
in  the  body  of  the  work. 

Thk  subjects  embraced  in  the  bibliography — the  Nature,  Origin,  and 
Destiny  of  the  Soul — belong  partly  to  philosophy,  and  partly  to  reli- 
gion.   They  are  accordingly  discussed,  not  only  in  the  special  treatises 
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relating  to  them,  but  in  general  works  on  metaphysics,  on  natural 
religion,  on  Christian  doctrines,  and  on  various  religions  and  supersti- 
tions. The  question  of  materialism,  and  the  distinction  between  the 
human  and  the  brute  mind,  are  also  treated  of  by  writers  on  physio- 
logy and  natural  history.  To  include  in  the  catalogue  all  these  general 
works  was  of  course  impracticable,  but  many  of  the  more  important 
have  been  noticed.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  that  part  of  the 
bibliography  which  relates  to  the  opinions  concerning  the  soul  and  its 
destiny  which  have  prevailed  among  heathen  nations.  Here,  the  titles 
of  a  large  number  of  works  have  been  inserted  which  are  of  interest 
as  illustrating  not  only  the  special  subjects  of  the  catalogue,  but  the 
history  of  religion  in  general,  in  its  various  forms.  That  works  on  the 
Hindu  philosophy  and  religion  have  been  given  with  a  good  degree 
of  fulness  will  not  excite  surprise,  since  the  doctrine  of  transmigration 
lies  at  the  centre  of  both  Brahmanism  and  Buddhism.  The  books  held 
sacred  by  the  followers  of  Confucius,  on  the  other  hand,  contain  very 
little  concerning  the  future  life,  a  subject  on  which  that  philosopher 
discouraged  inquiry ;  but,  for  the  convenience  of  the  student  who  may 
wish  at  least  to  verify  that  remarkable  fact,  it  appeared  desirable  to 
include  them  in  the  catalogue. 

As  to  special  treatises  on  the  subjects  of  the  bibliography,  written  in 
Greek  or  Latin,  or  in  the  principal  languages  of  Europe  (except  those 
of  the  Slavic  family),  I  have  m tended  to  admit  the  titles  of  all  of  any 
importance  which  have  fallen  under  my  notice,  or  which  I  have  found 
well  described.  This  remark,  however,  does  not  apply  to  a  few  classes 
of  works  only  incidentally  connected  with  the  proper  subjects  of  the 
catalogue, — as  those  on  Death,  the  Descent  of  Christ  to  Hades,  the 
Resurrection  of  Christ,  and  Modem  "Spiritualism," — under  which 
heads  merely  a  selection  of  titles  is  professedly  given.  Single  sermons 
have  been  for  the  most  part  omitted,  unless  the  production  of- eminent 
writers,  or  belonging  to  a  controversy,  or  remarkable  for  some  pecu- 
liarity; and  I  have  passed  by  a  few  other  unpromising  pamphlets. 
As  to  Oriental  works,  I  have  for  the  most  part  contented  myself  with 
noticing  the  best  IranBlaiiona. 

While  some  may  regret  that  a  single  pamphlet  has  been  neglected, 
others,  probably,  will  complain  of  excess.  What  is  the  use,  it  may  be 
asked,  of  collecting  the  titles  of  so  many  old,  obsolete  books?  I 
answer,  the  study  of  fossil  remains  in  theological  and  metaphysical 
literature  is  as  interesting  and  instructive  to  the  philosopher  as  palie- 
ontology  is  to  the  naturalist.  In  pursuing  his  researches  in  this  field 
one  may,  indeed,  disinter  strange  monsters ;  but  these  representatives 
of  tribes  now  extinct  doubtless  filled  their  place  in  the  economy  of  Provi- 
dence, and  were  suited  to  the  times  in  which  they  appeared,  as  truly  as 
the  geological  saurians.  We  marvel  at  the  follies  and  superstitions  of  the 
past ;  but  when  the  philosophy  and  theology  of  the  nineteenth  century 
have  become  petrified,  posterity  may  regard  some  of  their  phenomena 
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with  equal  wonder.  I  have  therefore  aimed  to  give  a  fiill  exhibition 
of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  without  partiality  towards  the  old  or 
the  new.  The  catalogue  aocompaniea  a  ^^HUtary  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
Future  life." 

Ik  collecting  matorials  for  the  bibliography,  I  have  been  obliged  to 
take  a  majority  of  the  titles  at  second-hand.  Deeming  it,  however, 
of  great  importance  to  give  as  manjr  as  possible  from  actual  inspection, 
I  have  explored  for  this  purpose,  as  thoroughly  as  circxunstances  would 
permit,  the  Libraries  of  Harvard  College  and  the  Divinity  School  at 
Cambridge,  the  Boston  Public  Library  and  the  Library  of  the  Boston 
AthensBum,  containing  collectively  about  290,000  volumes,  together 
with  the  smaller  but  valuable  Libraries  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  the  Universalist  Historical  Society,  and  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions.  A  number  of  days  spent  at  the 
Astor  Library  in  New  York,  which  now  possesses  about  120,000  volumes, 
including  far  the  richest  bibliographical  collection  in  this  country, 
afforded  me  the  means  of  adding  considerably  to  the  fulness  and  accu- 
racy of  the  work.  I  am  also  much  indebted  to  several  gentlemen  for 
the  free  use  of  their  valuable  private  libraries,  particularly  to  the  Rev. 
Con  VERS  Francis,  D.D.,  of  Cambridge,  in  whose  remarkable  collection  of 
curious,  rare,  and  valuable  books  I  found  many  works  relating  to  the 
subjects  of  the  catalogue  not  contained  in  the  public  libraries  mentioned 
above.  During  a  recent  visit  to  New  York,  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Wilmah 
GowANS,  antiquarian  bookseller  and  publisher,  allowed  me  to  examine 
his  interesting  collection  of  works  relating  to  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  a  subject  which  he  has  for  many  years  made  a  specialty.  I  was 
thus  enabled  to  give  from  personal  inspection  the  titles  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  books  before  taken  at  second-hand,  and  of  a  few  which 
were  new  to  me.  For  the  convenience  of  some,  at  least,  who  may  use 
this  work,  I  have  placed  the  letter  H,  after  the  titles  of  such  books 
in  the  catalogue  as  are  found  in  the  Library  of  Harvard  College ;  and 
similar  abbreviations  (explained  at  the  end  of  the  Preface)  are  used  to 
denote  other  libraries  in  which  I  have  met  with  certain  books.  The 
abbreviations  BL.  and  BUf.  are  also  occasionally  added  to  the  titles 
of  works  which  I  have  noticed  in  the  printed  Catalogues  of  the 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  and  of  the  British  Museum. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigations  referred  to,  I  have  examined  a  large 
number  of  periodical  publieaiions,  both  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  titles, 
and  of  enriching  the  bibliography  by  references  to  reviews  of  books 
and  to  important  original  articles  relating  to  its  subjects.  Among  the 
publications  of  thiff  class  which  have  been  consulted  with  advant<age, 
though  of  some  only  imperfect  sets  were  at  hand,  are  the  Journal  dea 
SawaUB  (1665-1750,  and  1816-61  only),  the  Acta  ErudiUfrum  (1682-1776), 
the  HisiQry  of  the  Work*  of  the  Learned  (1699-1710,  and  1739-41  only),  the 
Novelle  LeUerarie  <U  Fvreme  (1740-70),  the  Monthly  Review  (1749^1844),  the 
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OdtUr^^he  pelehtie  Anzeigen  (175^1860),  the  Jena  AUgemeine  iJUeratur- 
Zeitung  (1786-1805  only),  GersdorTs  Leipsiger  Repertorium  (1843-60),  the 
EekcHc  Review  (1805-61),  the  Fiyreign  Quarter^  Review  (1827-40),  the  Wesi- 
mineier  Review  (1824-61),  the  British  Quarterly  Review  (1844-61),  the  Revue 
dee  Deux  Mondes  (1829-61),  the  Christian  Examiner  (1824-61),  the  BilMeai 
Repertory  and  Princeton  Review  (1825-61),  the  American  BibSeal  Repotitory 
(1831-50),  the  BUfUotheca  Sacra  (1844-61),  the  New  Englander  (1843-61), 
the  (Baptist)  Christian  Review  (1836-61),  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review 
(1848-61  only),  the  Universalis  Quarterly  (1844-61),  the  Church  Review 
(1848-61),  the  Ptesbyterian  Quarterly  Review  (1853-61),  Kitto'a  and  Bur- 
gess's Journal  of  Sacred  lAterature  (1848-55  only),  the  Berlin  Jakrhucher /ur 
wissenseha/tUche  Kritik  (1827-46),  Fichte's  Zeitechrift  fiir  Philosophie  (1837- 
61),  Kraft's  and  Ernesti's  Neue  Theologisehe  BMothek  (1746-69  only), 
Eichhorn's  Allgemdne  Bibliothek  (1787-1801),  the  Theologisehe  Studien  uwi 
Kridken  (1828-61),  Illgen's  and  Niedner's  Zeitschrift  fur  die  historieche  T^heo- 
logic  (1832-61),  the  TvMnger  ZeUschrtft  (182R-40),  Zeller  and  Baur's  Theo- 
logisehe Jahrb^kcher  (1842-^7),  the  Journal  Asiatique  (1822-61),  the  Journal 
^  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  ofXrTtat  Britain  (1834-61),  the  Chinese  Repository 
(1832-51),  the  Jowmal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  (1844-61),  the  Zei/- 
schriflderdeutschen  morgenldndisehen  Gesellscha/t  (1847-61),  and  many  other<s 
which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate. 

The  publications  of  various  Academies  and  learned  Societie^t  as  the 
French  Institute,  the  Academies  at  Berlin,  Gdttingen,  Munich,  and  St. 
Petersburg,  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  others,  have  also  been  exa- 
mined, and  have  furnished  important  articles  illustrating  several  topics 
embraced  in  the  bibliography. 

The  principal  bibliographical  works  which  treat  the  subjects  of  the 
present  catalogue  with  much  fulness  are  those  of  Fabricius,  Herrich, 
Bretschneader,  and  Grftsse,  the  titles  of  which  may  be  seen  at  the 
beginning  of  Class  III.  Of  these,  Orfisse's  Bibliotheea  P^hologica,  pub- 
lished in  1845,  is  the  most  recent  and  the  most  copious.  I  hoped  to 
find  this  work  tolerably  complete  for  the  literature  down  to  that  date ; 
but  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  whole  field  must  be  explored 
anew.  This  is  not  said  in  disparagement  of  that  distinguished  biblio- 
grapher, to  whom  I  gratefully  acknowledge  my  indebtedness.  He  has 
been  occupied  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  with  far  more  important 
labors,  such  as  his  Lehrbuch  dner  allgemeinen  lAterdrgeschichte,  and  the 
Tresor  des  livres  rares  et  prccieux,  — gigantic  monuments  of  German  learn- 
ing and  industry.  The  preparation  of  his  Bibliotheea  Psyeholqgiea  he 
would  doubtless  call  a  mere  diversion. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  mentioned,  some  of  the  other 
authorities  on  which  I  have  relied  for  information  concerning  books 
not  personally  examined  may  be  properly  referred  to.  But  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  where  to  begin  and  where  to  end.  I  must  pass  over 
the  general  bibliographies,  the  works  on  rare  and  curious  books,  those 
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on  anonymous  and  paendonymoua  publications  and  on  early  printed 
books,  the  histories  of  literature,  general  and  special,  and  numerous 
biographical  dictionaries,  to  all  of  which  classes  of  works  it  has  often 
been  necessary  to  have  recourse.  Important  aid  in  the  investigation 
of  the  subject  has  also  been  derived  from  works  on  the  history  of 
philosophy,  some  of  which  are  referred  to  at  the  beginning  of  Class  III. 
Sect.  I. ;  on  the  history  of  various  reUgions,  for  which  see  Class  III. 
Sect.  II. ;  and  on  the  history  of  Christian  doctrines  and  theological 
controversies,  for  some  of  which  see  Class  III.  Sect.  III. 

In  studying  the  bibliography  of  philosophical  literature,  I  have 
derived  some  assistance  from  the  books  referred  to  in  the  note  prefixed 
to  Class  I.,  and  from  Gumposch's  Phdosophische  lAleratur  der  Deulschen 
(1851).  The  periodical  lists  of  recent  philosophical  works  which  ac- 
company Fichte's  SSeUicknft  have  also  been  of  service. 

The  principal  bibliographies  of  theological  literature  of  which  I  have 
made  use  are  Lipenius's  Bibliotheca  RealU  Theologica  (1685),  Walch's 
highly  valuable  BibUotkeea  Theologica  (1757-65),  the  well-known  works 
of  Noesselt  (1800)  and  Simon  (1813),  Fuhrmann  (1818-21,  and  1836), 
Enslin  and  Ldflund  (1833),  Winer  (1838^2),  Dans  (1843),  Lowndes's 
British  librarian  (1839-42),  the  Thesaurus  Librorum  Rei  CaiJtolieae  (1848- 
50),  Darling's  Cyclopauiia  Bibliographica  (1854-59),  and  the  Dietionnaire  de 
BibUographie  caiholique  of  Perennds  (1858-60),  not  to  mention  several  of 
inferior  note.  I  have  also  examined  Theile's  Thesaurus  LiteroUurae  Theo- 
logieae  Aeadeimicae  (1840),  and  Fiebig's  Oorpus  Disseriationum  Theologicarum 
(1847).  For  patristic  literature  I  have  chiefly  consulted  Cave,  Oudin, 
Du  Pin,  and  Ceillier. 

The  special  bibliographies,  however,  of  philosophy  and  theology  are 
80  defective,  especially  as  regards  the  more  recent  literature,  and  the 
titles  given  in  them  are  so  often  inaccurate,  that  it  became  necessary  to 
make  extensive  researches  in  the  chief  bibliographical  works  devoted 
to  the  literature  of  particular  nations.  Some  of  these  must  therefore 
be  mentioned. 

For  English  books  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Watt's  Bibliotheca  Briian- 
meoj  which  has  been  thoroughly  examined  by  the  aid  of  the  Index  of 
Subjects.  (The  author  died  in  1819.)  I  have  also  made  use  of  Lowndes 
and  Allibone,  and  for  the  more  recent  literature  have  derived  informa- 
tion from  the  London  Catalogue  of  Books  for  1816-51,  with  its  Classified 
Index,  and  from  the  British  Catalogue  for  1838-60,  with  the  Publishers' 
Circular,  to  which  it  serves  as  a  guide. 

The  titles  of  most  of  the  American  books  are  given  from  actual 
inspection.  * 

For  German  literature,  the  richest  of  all,  I  have  used  Meusel's 
Lexikon  and  Das  gelehrte  Teutschland,  Ersch's  Handbuch,  the  Buchet" 
Lexikon  of  Heinsius  with  its  continuations  (for  1700-1856),  and  that  of 
Kayser  with  its  supplements  (for  1750-1858),  together  with  the  full  and 
accurate  semi-annual  catalogues  published  by  Hinrichs.     I  have  also 
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availed  myself  of  the  excellent  bibliography  (not  confined  to  German 
publications)  in  Gersdorfs  Leipziger  Bepertorwm  for  the  years  1843-Ot), 
and  have  occaaionally  consulted  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  lUperioriufn, 
which  began  in  1819. 

For  French  literature  I  have  consulted  the  BU>lk>thlques  of  La  Croix 
du  Maine  and  Du  Verdier,  the  works  of  Ersch  and  Querard,  the  JjU/i- 
rature  France  oontemporaine  by  Querard,  Louandre,  Bonrquelot,  antl 
Maury,  and  the  excellent  Bibliographic  de  la  France  for  1811-18G1,  in  exa- 
mining the  volumes  of  which  down  to  1856  I  have  used  the  daased 
Indexes. 

For  Italian  literature  I  have  examined  the  BiUiografia  lialiana  for 
1835-1846,  with  the  new  Biblicgrc^  commenced  in  1861,  and  have 
taken  some  titles  from  catalogues  like  that  of  Gallarini.  The  his- 
tories of  Italian  literature  by  Tiraboschi,  Zaccaria,  and  Lombard!, 
and  various  biographical  dictionaries,  have  also  been  consulted  with 
advantage. 

For  Spanish  bibliography  I  have  chiefly  relied  on  Antonio;  iht^ 
Boletin  bibUqgrdJico  espafSol  for  1840-50,  and  the  new  BibliSgrqfo^  now  BaU^n 
hihliograficOy  for  185d-61,  edited  by  Hidalgo,  have  also  been  examined. 

For  Portuguese  authors  I  have  consulted  the  great  BibUotheea  LugUana 
of  Barbosa  Machado,  and  occasionally  the  Diccionario  bibliographico  Portv- 
guez  of  Da  Silva,  of  which  five  volumes  have  thus  far  been  published 
(1858-61). 

For  Dutch  and  Flemish  literature,  I  have  used  Foppens's  BibUothet^i 
Belgica  (1739),  Paquot's  Higtoire  littcraire  des  Payg-Bas  (1765-70),  Vjin 
Abkoude  and  Arrenb(»i'^'s  Xaamregistcr  for  1600-1787,  De  Jong's  Alpha- 
hetische  Naamhjst  for  1790-1832,  and  Brinkman's  for  1833-49,  1858-60. 
Snellaert's  Vlaemsehe  BibHographie  for  1830-55  has  also  been  consulted. 

For  Danish,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish  literature,  I  have  examined  the 
Aimivdelifft  Dansk-Norsk  Forlagscaialogy  with  its  three  Supplements,  by 
Fabricius,  the  last  published  in  1850;  Nissen's  Ncr^k  Bog-Fortegnel^, 
with  the  Supplement  by  Arnesen,  for  1814r-55;  and  the  Svensk  Bok-^ 
handeh-Kaialogy  with  its  Supplements,  extending  to  1851.  I  have  alfso 
consulted  the  lAtteraturUxicon  of  Nyerup  and  Kraft,  and  the  excellent 
Almindeligt  Fwfatter-Lexieon  by  Erslew  for  1814-40,  with  the  first  volume 
of  the  Supplement,  coming  down  to  1853. 

For  the  later  Jewish  authors,  I  have  depended  mainly  on  Wolfs 
BibUotheea  Ht^cea  (1715-33),  FOrst's  BibUotheea  Judmea  (1849-51),  Stein- 
schneider's  Jewish  Literature  (1857),  and  his  GataloguB  Librorum  Hebntonrm 
in  B^Uotheca  Bodleiana  (1852-60).  Bartolocci  and  De  Castro  have  ren- 
dered occasional  service.  * 

For  Oriental  literature  I  have  used  chiefly  the  works  referred  to  in 
the  note  preceding  No.  1404'  in  the  catalogue,  and  in  No.  1496. 

Besides  these  national  bibliographies,  I  have  derived  much  aid  from 
many  special  bio-bibliographical  works,  like  the  BibUothique  des  iaivains 
de  la  Ompagnie  de  Jews  by  the  MM.  Backer,  of  which  five  volumes  have 
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now  appeared ;  and  from  numerous  catalogues  of  large  public  and  pri- 
vate libraries,  particularly  classed  catalogues,  such  as  llari's  BibUoieca 
pubblica  di  Siena  (1844-48)  in  7  vols.  4to;  but  it  would  be  wearisome  to 
enter  into  further  details. 

The  course  which  has  been  pursued  in  regard  to  various  matters  will 
appear  from  an  examination  of  the  catalogue.  In  the  titles  which 
I  have  taken  from  the  books  themselves  the  orthography  and  punctua- 
tion, as  well  as  the  language,  are  scrupulously  preserved.  Insertions  are 
enclosed  in  brackets,  and  omissions  signified  by  dots.  I  have  also  taken 
pains  to  not-e  the  number  of  pages,  except  in  works  of  more  than  one 
volume.  Much  time  has  been  spent  in  the  verification  and  correction, 
from  the  best  accessible  authorities,  of  a  large  portion  of  the  titles 
which  I  have  taken  at  second-hand ;  and  in  the  case  of  these  also,  the 
number  of  pages,  or  sheets,  or  at  least  the  price,  has  been  given  when- 
ever it  could  be  ascertained. 

The  number  of  titles  in  the  catalogue,  though  apparently  less,  ex- 
ceeds 5300,  not  including  those  given  in  the  notes,  which  also  contain 
information  concerning  diflTerent  editions  and  translations.  Of  these 
titles,  only  about  1025  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bibliotheca  Psychdogiea  of 
Grftsse. 

Though  much  labor  has  been  expended  on  the  work,  it  is  of  course 
incomplete,  and  must  contain  many  errors,  some  inevitable,  others  the 
result  of  my  own  ignorance  or  inadvertence.  But,  with  all  its  defects, 
I  trust  it  will  prove  useful  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  investigur 
tion  of  the  important  subjects  whose  literature  it  exhibits. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  express  my  thanks  to  various  friends  for 
valuable  information,  and  in  particular  to  Mr.  Charles  A.  Cutter,  my 
highly  esteemed  and  accomplished  associate  in  the  cataloguing  depart- 
ment of  the  Library  of  Harvard  College,  who  has  taken  a  warm  interest 
in  the  work,  and  has  called  my  attention  to  many  titles  which  would 
otherwise,  probably,  have  escaped  my  notice. 

E.A. 

GAMBUSaB,  MABSACHVnnB,  Jml  1,  WSL 
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CLASS  I.— NATURE  OF  THE  SOUL.  Nos.  l-«86«. 

CLASS  II.  — ORIGIN  OF  THE  SOUL.  887-540*. 

SccT.    L  CoMPRKHERSiTs  WoBKS ;  Cbbation,  Traductiov.    387-462. 
Sbct.  II.  Prb-bxxstkhcs.    463-500. 

(APPENDIX)    TnuumigraUon.    601-610^ 

CLASS  IIL— DESTINY  OF  THE  SOUL.    641-4894. 

Sbct.  L  Covprbhbkbitb  Wobks  or  thb  iMHOBTAUTr  of  thb  Soul  abd  tbb 
FuTURB  LiFB.  (ArgumeDts  from  Raason,  or  ftt>m  Reaaon  and  ReTeUti4>n 
combined.)    641-1353». 

Sbct.  XL  Doctriicb  coNCBRiriira  thb  Soul  ard  the  Futcrb  Lifb  amoko 
Naxioss  asd  Smcts  mot  Chmibtus.    1254-1902^. 

A.— OoatpreheaiiTe  Wcrin.   1264-iaoi*. 
B.— UnoiTllind  VatioBS.   1302-1862. 

1.  In  General.    ia02-ia06». 

2.  AfHca  and  Oceania.    1806-1811. 

3.  Aborigines  of  America.    1312-1310. 

4.  Aborigines  of  India.    1320-1828. 

6.  Ancient  Germans  nnd  ScandinaTlaAA.    182^1849». 
6.  Ancient  Ganls  and  Britons.    (Druidism.)    1343-1352. 

OL—AaoUBt  SgyptUns,  FsniuiB,  Hbidw  (Brahmaiiiim  aad  BoddUmX  OUubm. 

1363-1628. 

1.  Gomprehensire  Works.    1353-1363^. 

2.  Ancient  Egyptians.    1354-1365b. 

3.  Ancient  Persians  and  Modem  Parsls.    1806-1401. 

4.  Hindus.    (Brahmanism  and  BnddhUm.)    140l^l40ef. 
6.  Chinese.    1406-1623. 

B.— Andent  CKreeks  and  RomaaB}  EtnuoaoB.   1&24-1738*. 

1.  Ancient  Greeks  .ind  Romans.    1524-1730^. 

2.  Ktmscans.    1731-1733». 

£— Jews,  Moliammedaiis,  lemallia,  Hntairis,  Drnses,  Sofif.   1734-1902*. 
1.  Jews.    1734-1062. 

a.  Gomprehensire  Works.    1734-17S7*. 
h.  The  Old  Testament  and  Apocrypha.    1788-1868. 
(1.)  In  General.    1738-1797». 
(2.)  The  Pentateuch.    1708-1823. 
(8.)  Other  Books.    1824-1860. 
(4)  The  Apocrypha.    1861-1868. 
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e.  DoctriM  of  the  Later  Jews.    1869>-1M2. 

(L)  Its  History.    1803»-1919. 

(2.)  Later  Jewish  Anthon.    1020-1902. 
2.  Hofaammedaiis.    1968-1987. 
8.  Innailis,  Nnsairis,  Druses,  Suflfl.    1967«-1992«. 

Sect.  IIL  Boctrinb   concerning   thb    Soul   and   thx   Futubb   Lirs   iv 
CaMMBiiAM  TsMOLoar,     1998-4694. 

A.—OompnheiiiiTe  Workii  Euluitologyi  Biblloal  Ptydhology.   1908-2379. 

1.  CiomprehensiTe  Works;  Xsohatology.    1998-2363^. 

2.  Biblical  Psychology.    2861-2379. 

Br-SeAih.    2880-21AIk. 

1  General  and  MiaoeUaneoiu  Works.    2380-2I50*. 
9L  Dance  of  Death.    2451-2461K 

0.— The  Intermediite  State.   •24e2-2928*. 

1.  Comprehenshre  Works.    aM2-2699>. 

2.  Sleep  of  the  Soal.    2eoa>9686. 

8.  Descent  of  Christ  into  Hades ;  limbo.    2637-27001^. 
4.  Purgatory,  and  Pnyer  lor  the  Dead.    2710-2028*. 

D.— The  Senmotien.  2929-8i3»i. 

(APPENDIX.)    The  Resurrection  of  Christ.    8138-3181. 

K— The  Ge&enl  Judgment.   8182-8261«. 

F.--Bewarde  and  Funiihrnents  of  the  Future  Lift.  8282-4664. 
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Chrtetian  KrauM.]  Vitvmbergatt,  1717, 4».  pp. 
78.    H. 

Asalaat  Bneknr  and  Bteteb. 

105.  Olpe*  Job.  Ilciiir.  Diniwrtatiu  de  Immor^ 
talitato  Animno  mtiuiiiUiM,  Mecliaiiicia  oppo- 
8ita.    Jcuac,  1717,  4«.  i>i>.  4A. 

106.  Orove*  Ilcury.  An  llKMy  towards  a  D«- 
moustratioii  of  the  Sonl's  Immateriality.  . . . 
London,  171R,  S*. 

107.  Losehcry  MRrtin  Oottliclf.  Atilmam  ere* 
atia  rebuff  allis  Mno  et  [aiit  f  ]  vere  ndncriptam 
Ilomini  cmincntcr  compctere.  3  pt.  Wlte- 
bergao,  nitf.    10^. 

108.  Dejrllnir,  Job.  Oottlieb  (LaK  Thooph.). 
De  £rrore  Pm;itdo-Pltno«opboruni,  auod  Auimn 
IIoni'miH  sit  materlalin  et  raortalU.  IIiU», 
I7«0,  4-. 

109.  IVol/y Cbristian, i^arrm  von.  TiMnUnf- 
tlge  UiNlankon  vou  Uutt,  dm-  Welt  und  d«<r 
Seole  del  Mouacben  ...  .  M  Aufl.  Frankfurt 
nnd  Leipxig,  (1720. 22, 26»  20,  33,  30,  38,)  1741, 
8«.  pp.  672.  — Aim  later  eda. 

110.  -—  AnmerkuDj^cn  Uber  die  YernUnftfgen 
Oedanken  ...  xit  be-SMercm  VerMtundo  ...  der- 
Mlbea  ...  .  Frankfurt  am  Mayo.  1724,  8*. 
pp.  631.  —  2*  Tcmiebrte  Aiiag.,  with  Vte  title: 
— "Dor  v«mUn/t{gen  Gcdankcu  ...  undercr 
Tbcil  ...    .    Ibid.  1727,  8»;  3«  Aufl.,  17S3,  £•. 

111.  Hollmaniit  Sam.  Citriatinn.  De  stn- 
pcndo  Naturao  Mynterio,  Anima  humana  «ibi 
iu0i  iiniota.  Disp.  I.,  Oryph.  1722;  Diop.  11.- 
IV.,  WIttcb.  172I--24,  4».--New  cd.,  Gotting. 
1750,  (1752?)  4».  pp.  110. 

112.  Scl&rotcry  Joh.  Oonr.  Festgegrttndeter 
Bcweis  und  Yertheidignng,  dtixM  die  Seelo 
nicbt  matoricll,  mndern  cin  gi'Wtlges  Weeen 
8cy,  xnr  Lchre  \i»n  (U*r  Uutftcrblicbkeit  dcr 
Seelon  nn»  LIcht  grKtcUt.  2>  Aufl.  lieipxig, 
(I7M,)  1728,  Sp.  pp.  127. 

in.  BUHnger,  or  Bailln|r«r,  or  Bfilf- 
flugery  (}<H)rg  Bomb.  ililucidatioiiuH  phllo- 
nupiiicjio  d«  D(H>,  Auima  bumana,  Mundo  et 
m-iioralibus  Kemm  Affectionibuit.  2  pt.  Tu- 
biiigfto,  1725,  4*.  (05  Bh.)— 4tb  ed.,  ibid. 
176«,  4«. 

'■Ao  almort  forgottcQ,  but  exoellcnt   treatlw."- 
Jt  W.  LmndU.    Comp.  Cable.  BM.  PhU.  I.  S15,  Sl«. 

114.  Brai^ge,  llobort.  A  brief  £iway  concern- 
ing the  swinl  of  Man.  ...  London,  1725,  8^. 
pp.  48.     U. 

115.  Betrac3itiuigde«MenM>bc>n  nacbGelst, 
Seel  und  lA;ib.  Amntordftm,  1726,  Bp.  (15 sb.) 
—  Also  x.P.  1732,  8».  pp.  220. 

Anerllied  to  Pet.  Pricdr.  Detry.    See  Myllai,  JNM. 
Anon.  No.  I»M. 

116.  Bnrc hardy  Chrictoph  Martin.  Medlta- 
tiouei  d«  Anima  bnmana,  ^ns  Natara,  Oom- 
mcrdo  cum  Gorpore  ...  .  Bostocbii,  172A, 
8*.  pp.  2&6w 

117.  Rlbovy  or  Rlebo-vr,  Geo.  Ileinr.  Ter- 
ncre  Brlintemng  dcr  vemCinlTHgen  Oedan- 
cken  dea  Herrn  HofT-Rath  Woim»na  Ton  Gott, 
der  Welt  und  der  8e«te  den  MeiiMchen  ...  . 
Frankf.  und  Lelpz.  I726,  8".  pp.  464. 

Dcfrnda  Wolf  agoiaei  LaBge. 

118.  RftdlgeFf  Andr.  Herrn  Christian  Wolfenii 
Meynnng  von  dem  Wesen  der  Secle  und  eioai 


Geiates  Uberhanpt,  netat  D.  Aadr.  KtMigert 
Gegenmrynnng.    Leipzig,  1727,  6«.  pp.  SS&  t  • 

119.  Aletopl&llus,  HieronymuH,  psf.udan. 
Eriiniening  anf  die  Oegoumuyunni;  [A.  Ktidl- 
ger'Hlder  Meynun;;  Urn.  Hofmtb  Wolfens  rou 
dem  Wefien  der  Seele  und  eineti  Geiates  Uber> 
liMupt,  welcbe  M.  A.  F.  Hoffmann  ttffentllcb 
wili  verfjcliteu  wimen.  FraakAirt  nnd  Leip* 
Kig,  172tt,  t:  pp.  110. 

120.  [Harenbers,  Job.  Chrlfltopb].  De  trl- 
bns  Pivrt  ibUH  I  lununis  ....  Qandcfliae,  1729, 8*. 

Pabll«be4  nudfr  tfao  nanw  of  J.  C.  Tritkorhu,  ety- 
mological ly  equivalent  to  Hannbtrg. 

121.  Relnhardf  Mich.  Hcinr.  DlwertiOiode 
Pbiloeopbonuu  iiH-enilonim  Sententiia  circa 
Splritum.    ^Vittoiib.  1729, 4*. 

122.  Rlcbter,  Geo.  Friedr.  Diwertatio  philo- 
suphicado  Alachina  ot  Spiritu.  Lip8lac,l7MI«4*. 

123.  [Radlcatl,  Albert,  Cbunt  dn  Risuran], 
A  Phli4K«fpliii*al  [ftcj  DiflMertationnpon  Death. 

By  .i  Friend  to  Trutli.  '       *       """ 


8«.  pp.  04. 
AdTo 


H. 


London,  17S2» 


iroeates  uaierialiMB  aad  JaeilBet  saleldc. 

124.  [Strutt,  Siimm'tl.  A  Pbiloeopfaical  In- 
qniry  into  the  PhyMical  Spring  of  Human 
ActiouH,  and  tbu  Inmiedlate  Caiuo  of  Think- 
ing.    London,  17S2,  8».  iip.  53.    H. 

125.  [Baxter,  Audrewl.  An  Enquiry  into  the 
Nature  of  the  Human  l^ul;  wherein  th«  Im- 
materiality of  the  8onl  if«  erinred  fVom  tb« 
Principles  of  UenHon  and  PItiloeophy.  Tlie 
8d  Kd.  To  which  in  added,  a  Complete  Index. 
...   2  vol.  London,  1745,  8«.    H. 

Plnl  ed..  I1783n  «".  (D')\  M  ed.,  17B7.    Highly 
oonioiendcd  by  M'arburloa  aod  otben. 

126.  [ ].    An  Appendix  to  the  First  Part  .  f 

the  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Uumun 
Sonl,  wherein  the  Principles  laid  down  there, 
are  cleared  fh>m  some  Ot^octioos;  and  the 
Govcrnmunt  of  the  Deity  in  the  Materiiil 
World  is  vindicated,  or  shewn  not  to  bo  carried 
on  by  Mechanism  and  Second  Causes.  . . . 
London,  1750,  hfi.  pp.  x.,  280.    //. 

127.  [Colllber,  Samuel].  Free  Tlioughts  con- 
cerning Souls:  in  Four  lilseays:  I.  Of  tho 
llumnne  Soul  conaider'd  in  ite  own  Nature. 
II.  Of  the  Iluumuti  Soul  compared  with  tliH 
Simls  of  Brutes.  III.  Of  the  snpposeil  Prn*- 
oxisteut  Statu  of  Souls.  IV.  Of  the  Future 
States  of  Souls.  To  which  is  added.  An  I'sitay 
on  Creation.  By  the  Author  of  tht<  IniiMrtial  1  n- 
qnlr>'.  Ac Ixindon.  1784,4«or  F<».  pp.  xiii.,  1C8. 

See  A'ora  ilefa  Xrud.,  Buppl.,  IV.  611-619.    BA. 

128.  Forsteri  Jtwepli.  T«ro  Essay.-i ....  To 
which  is  annexed.  A  Short  Dis^rtation  on  the 
Immateriality  of  the  S<ml.  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  I7S4,  *>•.  pp.  \A. 

129.  "Wolf,  Christian,  itoron  Torn.  Psydio- 
logria  ratlonalis  ...  .  Fraiiciit'urti  ft  Lipeiw, 
17M,4».pp.e80+.    H. 

130.  Jacluon*  John,  cf  LeirrsUr.  A  Disser- 
tation on  Matter  and  Spirit :  with  some  Re- 
marks on  n  Book  [by  A.  Baxtfr],  entitled,  An 
Enquiry  into  the  Nntnre  of  the  humane  Sonl. 
...    I^.mlon.  I755,»».pp.viii.,66.    H. 

131.  IVlndle,  William.  An  Enquiry  into  the 
Immnterinlity  of  thinking  Substances,  Human 
Libert  V,  and  the  Origin  of  Motion.  London, 
I7W,  R«. 

132.  Korbcry  ChrL<«tian  Alb.  Bowcis,  dass  dit* 
Seelo  des  Menschen  nicbt  mit  zu  dor  Reihe 
der  Pinge  gehiiri',  welcho  die  materiello  Welt 
ausmachen.    Leipr.lg,  [174  .f  J  4».  (4  sh.) 

1S3.  Perronrt,  Vincent.  Some  Inquirlei 
chiefly  relating  to  ripirttnal  Beings:  in  wbirli 
the  Opinions  of  Mr.  Hobbes  with  regard  to 
...  Immaterial  Snbatance  ...  are  taken  notice 
of . . .    .    I^tndou,  1740.  8*.  pp.  105. 

See  mat.  o/  the  Wortai^th*  Uan^d,  17M.  pi*.<\9- 
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134.  Knvtmeiiy  Martin.  Dtoiertatio  d«  hu> 
maiiHO  Mentia  indiTidua  Natura  aiTe  Immate- 
rialitute.    Kef^omonti,  1741,  4*. 

ApMndad  to  bU  Sift$*ma  CmuMontm  ^IdcnKmn, 

etc.  UpMac.  (1T4I.}  lUi,  V.    A  GerauM  tranflatlon, 

eularged  by  tbe  aulhor.  with  tb«  UUe:— •'  Phllosopbl- 

M!be  AbhaBdlang  von  den  ImmMarleUao  NoUu-  der 

Beete."  etc  K<»ulf«berg,  17U, ».  pp.  IW.    Opposes 

lUterialUm. 

136.  I«ettcr  (A)  to  the  Author  [A.  Baxter]  of 

a  Book,  eutitulixl  An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature 

of  the  Humun  Soul,  \fhcrein  the  SUte  of  the 

Soul,  in  its  separHte  Existence,  is  particularly 

considered.    Lowlon,  1T4I,  8».  pp.  65.    H. 

136.  ['Wlmpey»  Joseph].  Remarks  on  a  Book 
[by  A.  Baxter  J,  int(tle<l,  An  Enquiry  Into  the 
Nature  of  Uie  Human  Soul.  ...  Provliitt  ... 
that  the  Author's  Fundamental  Principle  ia 
fiUse  ...    .    London,  1741,  S".  pp.  62.    If. 

137.  Bemd,  Adam.  Abbandlung  von  Gott 
find  der  metischlichen  Soele  und  derselben 
natarlicher  niul  aittUcher  Verbindung  mit 
demLeibo  ...  sammt  angcbiingter  Fort«etR- 
ung  seiner  eigeuer  Lebensbeschreibnng.  Leip- 
!6ig,  1742,  Bo.  pp.  422  +.  (40  sh.) 

138.  [CnentBy— *].  Esaai  d'nn  sist^me  non> 
veau  concernnnt  la  nature  dcH  dtres  spirit uels, 
fond4  en  partie  sur  lea  principea  de  Locke. 
4  vol.  NeufchAtel,  1742,  Sfi. 

See  gu»erl<fMig€  SaekHehtem,  V.  M6.304.   A 
139>.  rifOiftlay  Ant.].    Easai  atir  U  nature  de 

rime  ....    Paris,  1742,  12».  pp.  38. 
130.  Meier,  Heorg  Friedr.    Bevrels,  daas  koine 

Mttterie  denken  kttnne.    Halle,  lt4»,  8».— 2« 

Anfl.,  ibid.  1761,  »•.  pp.  Iftl. 

140.  Bellamy,  Daniel.  The  Truth  of  the 
Clirlstian  Religion  demonstrated  Iwth  ft-om 
Roason  and  Revelation.  In  twelre  Diaconraes. 
And  the  Future  State  demonatrate<1  ft-om 
the  Nature  of  the  Soul.  London,  1744,  8«. 
(Oowans's  Oat) 

141.  F.,  A.  C.  Die  Seele  des  Menschen  In  und 
nuKser  dem  Leibo,  von  A.  C.  F. . . .  nnd  bekannt 
gemacht  von  Bci\J.  KnIeae.  Berlin,  1744, 8». 
pp.  48. 

142.  Helling,  Loth.  Dissertatio  de  Anima, 
cum  The«iburt  ex  Uni versa  Phlloaophia  selec- 
tis.    Dumb.  1744,  80.  pp.  122. 

143.  [I4«  Mettrle,  Julien  Offray  de].  Hls- 
toirc  naturellti  de  T&me,  traduit  de  I'Anglois 
de  Mr.  Charp,  par  feu  M.  H. . . .  de  1' Academie 
des  Sciencea.  U  Haye  [Paris?],  1745,  8«>.— 
Nouvelle  6d.,  Oxford,  1747,  8<».  pp.  .34.1. 

Barnt  bj  order  of  tbe  French  ParliaiBODt.  —  Not 
a  traoelaUoa. 

144.  Buler,  Leonhard.  Enodatio  Quaestionis 
utrum  Mnteriae  Cogitandi  FacultoM  tribui 
possit?    (In  his  Opuacula,  Berlin,  1746, 4«.) 

146.  HommelyCarlFenL  Sendschreiben  vom 
Wefien  de*  Koriwra  und  der  Oeister  ...  . 
Leip*ig,  1746, 8«.  pp.  80. 

140.  Oerdll,OiacintoSigiamondo,  Chrcf.  L*im- 
mat4rialit6  de  I'&me  d£moutr6e  contre  M. 
Locke,  et  la  Defense  du  sentiment  dn  P.Male- 
branche  contre  ce  philosophe.  2  vol.  Turin, 
1747-48, 40. 

147.  Pollg^AC,  Melchior  de.  Card.  Anti- 
Lucretius,  sive  do  Deo  et  Natura,  Llbri  No- 
vem  ...  .  2  vol.  Parisiia,  1747,  S^.  —  Ibid.  2 
vol.  1749, 12«>.    H.  ,  „^^^     ^ 

Translated  Into  French,  both  in  preie  (1749)  and 
Terse  (17H6) ;  Into  EnglUh.  by  Oeo.  Canning,  LoodoD. 
17i7,  *>;  Girman,  by  M.  SchAfer,  Breelan,  1760,  8». 

148.  [ttWk  Mettrle,  Julien  Offrny  del.  L'hommo 
machine.  Leyde,  de  Fimp.  d^Elie.  Ltuac,  JUs, 
174H,ian.ia».pp.(aO),109.  ^      ,   .     . 

AlM>  In  hi*  aitnrtt  pMomtphifUM.  Tom.  I.  Am«t, 
17M,  »m.  12».  (BA.)  — TbU  book  was  burnt  by  order 
of  the  magistrates. 

149.  La  Mettrle,  Julien  OfTray  de.  Man  n 
Machine.  ...  Wher«iu  ...  tbe  Imnuiterialily 
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of  an  Inward PiiiicJ|ile <•  . . .  exploded  ...  . 
Translated  fhnn  the  French  of  Moftt.  De  Ia 
Mottrie  ...    .    The  3d  Ed.    London,  1750,  8*. 

pp.  87  -f . 

160.  [ ir  L*houuneplante Potadam,  ofte« 

Frederic  Tom,  [about  1748,]  an.  1».  pp.  5^ 

AlM>  in  hla  iSmra  pka^mpHqum,  U.  M»-ISa. 
AmsU  ITM,  BOX.  Ifi  {BA.).  «antlO(f  tbe  Boltre.  and  tbe 
curtoua  boiauicul  deMripthw  of  wan  accordlag  t»  tbe 
Llnniean  •rateni.  vbtcb  la  feaud  en  p.  29  of  tbe  ori- 
ginal edition.  Barbier.  Querard,  a«id  oChm.  tacx^te 
this  piece,  aa  veil  as  X,'*oam«  wccbiMa.  to  La  Met- 
trle, and  it  la  included  In  eeicral  ed«.  of  bfs  work*; 
but  tbe  atttbor  of  tbe  prei>ent  treatise  oafo  <p^  14. 1&. 
tiote)  thai  he  in  hoc  the  am  bar  of  L'kwmmt  acvcftne. 
Lowndes  ( JfriC.  Ubr.  col.  120&.  no.  iO)  ha«  falkn  law 
the  strange  rrrorof  calling  L'hiitmtflanU  "  auott^r 
•rfttlon"  or  Lkomm*  mackhit.  Tbe  foimer  is  a  »ne 
Jew  dtMprit,  Hnd  bus  really  nothing  to  do  wkh  the 
quettloB  of  niaterlaUsm. 

161.  Isettre  d'un  anonyme  pour  aenrir  d** 
critique  on  de  rifntAtion  au  Mm  iotitule 
L*hommc  machine.    11748?]  pp- 12. 

162.  [I<a  Mettrle,  Julien  Offray  d«].  ^.pttre 
k  mou  esprit.  On  Tanonynie  persifle.  [174tlf  ] 
12".  pp.  2-A— Also  Paris,  1774,  8". 

163.  [Liitsae,  l^.lie].  L'homnie  plua  que  ma^ 
chine.    Loudroa  { Leyden ! J,  1748,em.  12-.  (£ aL.) 

164.  r X  51an  move  than  a  Macbtne.  Where- 
in, I.  The  Immateriality  of  the  Soul  la  d«iaoD- 
Btrated  ...    .    London,  1762,  8».  pp.  102  +- 

166.  Fritns,  Adam  Wilh.  Ifideriegung  der 
franstebschen  Schrift:  L'homme  machine. 
nebst  dem  Beweis  der  GegenHHtse.  Leipeig. 
1749, 8».  pp.  372. 

166.  Trallea,  Bait  has.  Ludir.  De  Machina  et 
Anima  hnmana  prorsua  a  se  Innicem  distlnctLs 
...    .    Llpslaoet  Vratislav.  1749,8».  pp.  270. 

Agalnat  La  Uettrlc. 

167.  KnqiUrjr  (An)  into  the  Nature  of  the 
Human  Soul,  its  Origin,  I»ropertle#,  and  Fa- 
culties ...    .    London.  1750,  t$».  If . 

167».  Monifflla,  Pietro  Tom.  Vine.  Dlaser- 
tnzfonr  contro  I  materiallstl  ednltri  increduli. 
2  toni.  Pndovft.  1750, 8». 

168.  Ploncquet,  Oottfr.  Dissertatio  de 
Matcriuli!<nio.  Tubingae,  1780,  4".  —  Also 
"cum  Snpplenientis  et  Conftitatione  Ubelli: 
L'homme  machine,"  ibid.  1761,  4». 

169.  Ijavnter,  David.  DereallSpIritwnm  fini- 
torum  Exislentla  contra  Materiali/^taa.  [Die*.] 
Tigiu  1, 175J,  4«. 

160.  Krauae,  Carl  Cliristian.  DIsputatiophv- 
sica  dc  Ilomlne  non  Blachiua.  Lip«ia«,  It  S3. 
4».  pp.  72. 

161.  CrentBff  Friedr.  Carl  Casimir,  Banm 
von.  VerHMch  ilbcr  die  Seele.  2  Tbeile. 
Frankftirt  und  UipzlR,  175S-M,  S». 

Bee  JTom  Ada  End.  1755,  pp.  flW-TQS.  M. 

162.  riilgnac,  Joa.  Adrien  Iselar^e  dc,  tht 

Abb£].  tldm^ns  de  m^taphyslque  tir*«  de 
rexi)€ricnce,  on  Lettres  &  un  materiallate  «nr 
la  nature  de  I'Ame  ....    Parte,  1751, 12». 

163.  Mullery  Joh.  Steph.  Dissertatio,  utnun 
Doctrina  de  Mentis  MaterialiUte  Hypotbesie 
philojwphicapoasitvocari  ...  .  Jenae,  175S,4«- 

164.  [CretttSy  Fiiedr.  Carl  Caaimlr,  .Borea 
▼on].  Sondschreiben  an  den  llerrn  Profes- 
sor Gottschcfl  in  Loipzig,  ahgelaaMcn  too  dem 
Verfaaser  fle«  Vertmchs  Uber  die  Seele.  Frank- 
ftirt am  Mayn,  1754,  8*.  pp.  132. 

166.  Denesley .   Les  pr£Jue^  dee  ancira* 

et  dea  nouveaux  philoeopbea  aur  la  natore  de 
P&me  hnmaiue,  on  Exnmen  dn  natirialifiiDe 
...    .    2  vol.  Pnria,  (1764,)  1766. 1». 
••  Foor."—BennfHff$. 

166.  Kranac,  Carl  Cliristlan.  Bendachreiten 
an  Hni.  von  Wiudheim,  wegen  der  ron  ihm 
(;i»erni>niiiipn»'n  YertheidiB:tiDg  de«  matc-ria- 
listlschcu  Xi  I  thuai».    Leipxig,  1754.  4*. 
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1G7.  Antlm»t^rlaU«me(L*),po«me.  Dtm- 
de,  175S»  8*.  pp.  10. 

16B.  [Bonaciy  Charles].   Eami  de  p^ychologle 
....    Londres  [Leyden  Tl  17U,  *>.  pp.  890. 
JLlw  In  hi*  eCtaTM,  NciuhAMl,  »79b  •<&  8*.  Tvm. 
XVIL    A 

109.  Haae,  Christian  Heinr.  Dissertatio  de 
AoiniA  buniana  noa  medli  Generis  inter  sim- 
plicem  et  conpoeitam  Substantiam  ...  .  [In 
opposition  to  Baron  von  Creata.]  2  pt.  J«Dae> 
iffc, '••.pp.30. 30. 

170.  Simaart,  Benott.  Racneil  de  p«ns6es  di- 
TersM  SOT  I'immat^rialitA  de  I'Anie,  son  im- 
moftaliti,  sa  liberty,  et  sa  distinction  d'avec 
le  eons,  oo  B6fuUtion  du  mat^rialisme,  avt>c 
«ne  rtponse  aox  objections  de  M.  CneuU  et  do 

LocrAce  le  phUosophe Colmar,  1766,  h: 

pp.  S7<l. 

171.  SeWettfrelifc,  Joh.  Aug.  De  Corporea 
Mentis  Natura  prorsos  neganda.  JensB,  17w7, 
4*.  pp.  40. 

172.  rRoblnaoUf  J.,  M.D.].  Phnoeophicnl 
and  acriptural  Inqnirlea  into  the  Nature  and 
Constitution  of  Mankind,  considered  only  as 
Rational  Beings.  Wherein  the  Autient  Opi- 
nion, asserting  the  Hnman  Soul  to  he  an  Im- 
material, Immortal,  and  Thinking  Snbstunce, 
u  found  to  be  quite  False  ....  Autborc  .1.  H. 
M.D.  London,  1757,  8».  1».  6d.  — AIbo  ibid, 
1758,  8*.  2*.?  ..    .^^,    ^ 

'•A  wH4.  rambang  portorin«ie«."-JNmWif  *». 
XVIII.  4M. 
17a  Fleming,  Caleb.  A  Survey  of  the  Search 
after  S«>uU,  by  Dr.  Coward,  Dr.  S.  Cinrkc,  Mr. 
Baxter,  Dr  Sykes,  Dr.  Iaw,  Mr  IS-ckanl,  and 
others.  Wherein  the  principal  Aiguinents/or 
and  against  the  3Iaierlallty  nti»  coilectwl:  and 
the  Distinction  between  the  Mechanical  and 
Moral  System  sUted.  With  an  Essay  to  as- 
certain the  Condition  of  the  Obrtntian,  during 
the  Mediatorial  Kingdom  of  Jomiis:  which 
neither  admits  of  a  Sleopins,  nor  supposes 
a  Separate  State  of  the  Soul  after  Doath.  . . . 
Londwi,  1758,  8».  pp.  (ii  ),  xiii.,  3U,  /olU>wrd 
in  towte  e^iet  by  pp.  81&-^r2J  ( AdvcrtiHonieut 
and  Addenibi),  (Uted  Sept.  27, 176U.    /f. 

174.  Peokard,  Petar.     Observations  on  Mr. 
Fleming's  Survey,  Ac.     In  which  ai-e  conul- 
dered  [divers    other    Hubjects,   and]     •.  tj""  | 
Foundation  of  Immortality.     London,  1759,  , 
8".  pp.  115.    H.  I 

176.  Fleming,  Caleb.  A  Defence  of  the  Con- 
scious Scbeum,  against  that  of  the  Mortallst.  ■ 
Occasioned  by  Mr.  Peter  Peokard's  Observa- 
tions on  Mr.  Fleming's  Survey,  Ac  Wherein  | 
an  Iraraetllate  Ke-«niTcrtion  rf  the  Just,  Is 
shewn  to  be  consistent  with  a  Oeneral  Restir- 
rcction  and  Judgment  uf  all  the  Dead.  ... 
London,  1750, 8».  pp.  72  4-.     « 

176.  [C«7«r,  Gabriel  Francois}.    Lettre  an  R. 
P.  Bertbiur,    sur    le    mat6riali»uie.     GeiiAve 
77. 


[Paris],  I75»,  1».  pn. ' 
8m  PelinoL  Piet.  d«$ 
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177.  [Dufoar,  — -,  the  Abb^  L'ftme,  on  le 
•yxteuic  dtw  nuitferialiKtes,  sonmis  aux  senles 
lQmi5res  de  la  mison,  iiar  M.  I'abbA  ♦  ♦  *.  Lau- 
sanne [Avignon],  1750, 12*. 

178.  Bi—my  (An)  towards  demonstrating  the 
Immateriality,  and  Free- Agency  of  the  Soul. 
In  Answer  to  two  Pamphlets;  one  intitled,  A 
Phihisophlcal  Knqulry  into  the  Physical  Spring 
of  Iluman  Actiona,  Ac.  supposed  to  have  been 
wrote  by  Mr.  Samuel  Stnitt.  And  the  other 
intitled;  A  Philoiwphical  Enuulry  concerning 
Human  Liberty :  supposed  to  have  been  wrote 
by  Anthony  Collins,  Esq.  London,  1760,  8». 
pp.  xvl.,  136.    IT. 

179.  aEonlsll«9  Pietro  Tom.  Vine.    La  mente 


nniana  sptrlto  immortalo,  non  materia  pen- 
sante.    2  torn.  Padova,  1760,  8^. 

179k, Osservaxioni  crltlc»411osoflche  contro 

i  mnterialisti.    Lucca,  1760,  8*. 

180.  BlopiaiiUlt  pteudon,  Zwei  GesprKche 
von  der  UnsterbUchkeit  der  menschlicben 
S(*ele  xwlschen  einem  OfBcler,  der  ein  Mate- 
lialiuit  ist,  uud  zwischcn  einem  Bauer,  von 
Blophilo.    K.P.  1761,  8».  pp.  32. 

181.  JUmrataller,  G.  (J.T)  C.  Gedanken  von 
der  llnHterblichkelt  der  mcnschlichen  Sei'le, 
den  materialistischon  Philosuphen  eutgegen- 
gcMetKt.    Quedlinbnrg,  1701,  S«.  pp.  30. 

182.  Simon,  Jordan.  Wideriegiing  des  Mate- 
rlalUmua.    WUrzburg,  1761,  S«.    'Mar. 

AUo  with  lh«  tlilc:— "Urthsll  Qber  die  Seelenlehre 
einif  «r  AersM,"  see. 
IHX  [Plolion,  Thomas  Jean,  the  Abbi].    Car- 
tel  aux  philosophes  A  quatre  pattes,  on  I'lm- 
niat^rialisme  oppos5  an  materlalisme.    Bru- 
xelles  et  Paris,  176S,  8>. 
1S4.  Iianirton,  Zachary.    An  Essay  concern- 
ing the   iluuian  Rational  Soul.     In    Three 
Parts.  Shewing,  1.  the  Origin;  2.  the  Nature; 
3.  the  Excellency  of  the  Soul.  ...    Oxford, 
1704,  8».  3«.  6d. 

Pinit  pobl.  anoormotulT  st  DabUn,  1TSS  (Bodl.  Cat.) 
or  1758  (Month,  Iter.).  8».— "A  fhrraflo  of  iisls  and 
u  ite  argniBents."— Jf»iilMjr  X«o. 

185.  XHnslnser  von  XSlmzlni^y  Joh.  Mart. 
MaxiuuliHU.  Oodankon  voni  geistiguu  Wewni 
dernionscUlichenSeele...  .  MUnchen,17tttt, 
4».  pp.  48. 

186.  Plonoquotf  Gottfr.  Problemata  de  Na> 
tnni  iiominis  ante  et  post  Mortem.  [Diss.] 
Tnbingae,  1766, 4*. 

187.  Bronghton,  Tliomas.  A  Defence  of 
the  commonly-received  Doctrine  of  tho  Human 
Sunl,  as  an  immaterial  and  naturally-inuuortHl 
Principle  in  Man,  against  the  Objections  of 
some  modern  Writers:  inclixiiug  the  tme 
Fcripture-DtXJtrine  of  Death,  Life,  and  Im- 
niortaiity,  and  of  tho  Necessity  and  Extent 
of  the  Christian  Redemption.  ...  Bristol, 
1766,  8».  pp.  m.    H, 

J  188.  "Warnlm  (A)  against  Popish  Doctrines: 
I      or.  01>servati«)ns  on  the    Rev.   Mr.  Thomas 
Broughtou's  Defence  of  an  inherent  Imnior- 
tnlity  in  Man;  shewing  it  to  be  a  Dt>ctriue  of 
]      human  Invention  ...  .   London,  1767, 8*. Is. 6A 
I  189.  Cartl«r,  Gallus.     Anmlao   sen  Mentis 
hnnmuae    Spiritual itas  et  Immortnlitas  nd- 
versus  nostras  Aotatls  Philosophos,  Materi- 
alirttns  dictos,  physicis  Argimieutis  demon- 
strata.    Aug.  Tind.  1768, 8«.  pp.  03. 

190.  8oliiw»l>»  Joh.  Anima  splritualis  ac 
immortalis  ex  sanlorls  Philosopbiae  Princi- 
pils  contra  Epicureos  et  Materiallstas  aliosque 
Secnli  nostrl  Pseudo-Phtlosophos  propugnata. 
Rastadil,  1768,  8».  pp.  139. 

190>.  Smttli,  William,  M.D.  A  Dissertation 
uiH)n  the  Nerves;  containing  an  Account,  1. 
Of  the  Nature  of  Man.  2.  Of  the  Nature  of 
Brutes.  3,  Of  the  Nature  and  Connection  of 
Soul  and  Body.  4.  Of  tho  Thi-eefold  Life  of 
Man.  6.  Of  ...  Nervons  Disoases.  ...  Lt)n- 
don,  1768,  8«.  pp.  vi.,  302.    <?. 

191.  [Holbaclk,  Paul  Henri  TlUry,  Baron 
d»|.  Le  syst^me  de  la  nature  ...  par  M.  Mi- 
rabaud  ...  .  2  vol.  Londres  [Amsterdam], 
1770. 8>. 

Kamerous  edn. ;  •«>  Qu^ri^J.    A  Oemsa  trMmls- 

ll«h.  4vo!..  LJwdon,  IW.  §•:  a  vol..  New  York,  IBSfi, 
0>:  4Nmi«*.  4  vol.,  Paris,  !&:•'.  IS*. 

192.  [Dnvalf  Pierre].  Reflexions  sur  le  llvre 
intituI6:  Le  sj'stftmo  de  la  nature.  Paris, 
1770,  m  ^     ^, 

193.  T&Un«r,  Joh.  Gottlieb.    Beweis  fUr  die 
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864*.  Ii«tt«r  on  the  repntcd  Immateriality  of 
the  Uumau  Sonl,  with  Btricturtts  on  tlie  Ker. 
T.  Rannell'a  hite  Publication,  entitled  Remarlu 
on  ScepticiMM  . . .    .    Li>iiilanH891* 

2&5.  Iiaiirrciice  niuJ  Irlng  on  PhysioloKy. 
(Eaectie  Rev.  fur  ^  niie,  1823;  N.  B.,  XYII.  4^- 

3&A.  PhtlofltratitSyjMeiMioii.  SomatopiychO' 
noologia  showing  that  the  Proofi*  of  Body  Life 
nod  Mind  considered  m  Distinct  EMences  can- 
not be  deduced  from  Physiology  ...  being  an 
Examination  of  the  Controversy  concerning 
Life  carried  on  by  MH.  Lauronco  [«tcj,  Aber- 
nethy, Rennell, ft  others.  By Philostratus.  ... 
London,  1823, 8«.  pp.  x.,  116. 

257. Supplement...    .    London,  182Sy 8*». 

pp.  IG. 

Beprioted  lh>m  tbo  2d  •«.  (1814),  Id  The  Pmmmh- 
letter.  No.  48,  XXIV.  477-528.  (J/.)  Sm  SeUctic  Rn. 
for  Mftj.  18£l ;  N.  8.,  XIX.  447-4d0. 

258.  Francois  de  Neufel&llteaa,  Nicoloii 
Louis,  Qmnt.  Lo  corptt  et  I'inie,  pito;  do  vers, 
extnuto  dn  "Morcnro  dn  X1X«  Sitele,  "87* 
livralson.    Paris,  1824,  8*.  pp.  16. 

258*.  View  (A)  of  tho  Metaphysical  and  Pliy- 
siolugical  Argumunte  in  fiivur  of  Materialisni, 
by  a  Physician.    Pliibuielphia,  1824. 

259.  Hlndmarnl&y  Robert.  Christianity 
aguiuKt  lK*ii<ni,  Materiaiium,  and  Athuism. 
Mauchostur,  1824,8«>. 

200.  Clcnresy  John.  Letters  to  a  Friend  on 
tho  Human  Soul;  its  luunateriaUty  and  Im- 
mortnllty ;  and  nioi*e  especially  on  ita Pecvtliar 
CharactcriMtic  «ui  being  n  Funii  and  Substance 
deriving  its  Lifo  cuntinually  from  Qod.  ... 
2d  Kd.  London,  (1825,)  1846,  S«.  pp.  viii.,  02.  />. 

261.  Beneke,  Friedr.  Eduard.  Das  YerliJUt- 
nisa  vun  Seele  und  Leib.  Gdttingen,  1826.8*. 
pp.  301. 

••  yafaitAliii  that  the  eommon  disiincUMi  tatwasn 
■ool  and  bodj  li  baMlcM."— Amcaeh. 

282.  [Fanrcy  A.].  MCutoiro  snr  la  spiff tnaUt6 
de  r&mo.    Paris,  1828,  8«.  (1  i  sii.j 

20S^.  Warren^  Ouorgu.  A  Disquisition  on 
the  Mature  and  Properties  of  Living  Auinuilti. 
With  an  Inquiry  how  fir  our  Knowledge  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  is  consistent  wf  tli  tho 
Belief  of  a  Soul  and  a  Future  Lifo,  and  on 
the  Intellectual  Difference  between  Man  and 
Brutes.  ...   London,  1828,8*.  pp.  viii.,  144.  G. 

262i>.  Cromblc,  Alex.  Katural  Theology. 
1829.    See  No.  1068. 

263.  "DmmjtLf  Richard  Henry.  [Thoughta  on  the 
Soul.]  A  Poem  delivered  before  the  Porter 
Rhetorical  Society,  in  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Andover,  September  22, 182».  Boston, 
1826,  8*.  pp.  15.    J/. 

264.  Suabcdtaaen,  David  Tbeodor  August. 
Die  OmndsUge  der  Lohro  von  den  Menacnen. 
Marburg,  18*^,  G*.  pp.  889. 

964^.  Vnurf n,  Joeeph.  Materlall«m  ConAited. 
London,  182tt,  8*.  5f . 

265.  Addiaon,  William.  A  Letter  to  William 
Lawrence,  Euq.  F.U.8.  on  the  Nature  and 
Causofl  of  luteliectUHl  Life  and  the  Mind. ... 
London,  18S0,  »*.  pp.  35. 

266».  Carmlehael,  Andrew.  An  Essay,  on 
such  Hliysical  Considerations  as  are  connected 
with  Man's  Ultlniato  Destination  ....  Dublin, 
18S0,  8*.  pp.  vii.,  172.    H. 

266.  Dermott,  G.  D.  A  DIecnstion  on  tho 
Orj^nic  MftteriHlity  of  the  Mind,  the  Imma- 
terlallty  of  tlif  S«nl,  and  the  Non*1dentity  of 
aio  Two  ...    .    Ix»nd«iii,  1890,  *^*.  pp.  44  -}-.  O. 

.  Flcmmlmg,  Carl  Fr.  von.    BeltrJtge 
!tir  PhJlosophio  dw   Seele.     l"  Thefl.   Die 
jfenschcneeele.  I  n*T!ioll.  Die  Thieraeele. 
\  Theile.  Berlin,  1880,  8*.    2*  tt, 
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268.  8clh«b«rt,  Gottiillf  Hdnr.  wwi.  Die 
Geschichte  der  Seele.  4*  nea  bcarUixrte  rt- 1 
vermehrto  Aufl.  2  Bde.  Btattoit  «Bd  Tw 
bingen,(18I0»33,45«)1850,fi>.    H. 

260.  FearoB,  Henry  Bradsfaavr.  Tbeaght*  es 
Materialism:  and  on  ReUgloiw  F««tiv^  aod 
Sabbaths.  Londua,  fStt,  8*.  nv  iv.,  214.  B, 
Pp.  1-121,  "  MalTlal1<«  » BaHytmrai  P— oil.' 

270.  Joilfl^ajr,  Theodore  (Slmoa).  Bu  apiri- 
tnalisnie  et  du  mat4rialisme.  ( In  his  Miln$»i 
l^ot^  >  W,  P«uis,  (188S,)  1«8,  8*.  pp.  15;- 

2n.  C.y  R.  On  tho  Existence  of  the  Sonl  afirr 
Death :  a  Dissertation  opposed  to  the  Pna- 
cTplcs  of  Priwtley,  Law,  and  their  re^pectrrr 
Followers.  By  R.  C.  London,  ISSf «  ^.  pp-  rf^ 
114,    G, 

272.  Groosy  Friedr.  Die  geCstlge  Kalvr  te 
Mensciion.  BmclistUcke  cu  elner  peyrhiBcbra 
Anthropologie.    Uannhehu,  MSf,  IS*.  (8  A.) 

273.  Hoolcer,  Rerm.  Tlie  Portion  of  tb« 
Soul,  or  Thoughts  on  Its  Atttibvtce  and  T»a- 
dcndes,  as  indicating  its  Destiny.  Fhlladrl- 
phia,  18S5,  32*.— London,  1S36.  18*.    U.  Stf. 

27C*.  Rcdenif  Sfgismand  Ehrenrefch,  Cae^ 
de.  Cuiuid^mtiontf  vnr  la  nature  de  llioaiit- 
en  Hoi-memf,  et  dans  sos  rapporta  aree  roe*r 
aicial.  ...   2  torn.  IHiris,  1885,  8*.    H. 

274.  8cltro«dcr  -wrnxk  dcr  Kalk,  J.  L.  C 
Eeno  vourlesing  over  bet  verechil  tn^wclHS 
doode  natuurkrachten,  levenelcrachtrn  mi  siet. 
nitgeeproken  in  het  physiseh  Gcxeladiap  tr 
rtrecht.    Utrecht,  1885,  6*.   Ji.QJ». 

Tib.  Broitf^amy  Henry,  Boraa  BrmtQKem 
and  Vaux.    1896.    See  No.  1091. 

276.  'Wallaofty  Thomas,  LL.D.  Otesratisu 
on  the  Disoourae  of  Natural  TKeolagy  bj 
Henry  Lord  Brongham:  chiefly  relaiMir  l» 
his  Lordship's  Doctrine  of  the  UiimaNrlnliTj 
of  the  Human  Mind,  tm  proved  Inr  Vtfjthtf 
fegical  Phenomena...  .  London,  IM,!^ 
pp.  iv.,  163. 

277. Additional  Obserratione  on  Che  Dt«- 

oourse  of  Natural  Theology,  by  Henry  h»'l 
Brougham,  intended  to  disprove  the  Durtrin" 
that  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  depends  ta  it- 
being  Immaterial,  and  ahn  to  trace  theOrlfia 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Bonl's  lamnterialifr. 
...    Dublin,  1895,  12>.  pp.  iv.,  lao. 

278.  Antcnrictb,  Joh.  Ileinr.  Ferd.  waa. 
Ansicliton  fiber  Natur^  and  Seelealeben  ...  • 
Stuttgart  und  Augsburg,  1899»  8*. 

AmvBi  tb«  casar*  ia  lUa  ▼•!.  arc  *•  < 
4«a  XaterlaUmaea,"  aad  «• 
lIsaNhn  aofala  Jaaadta." 

279.  Kuflor,  George.    Nataral  Tbeotocy:  (ke 

Arguniento  of  Paley,  Brougham,  and  the 
Bridgewater  Treatises  on  this  sa^|t«t  sks* 
mined:  also  the  Doctrines  of  Broaghsa  sad 

the  Immaterialiste  rctrpecCiag  tba  Sonl 

London,  1890,  1>.  pp.  60. 

280.  Immortallijr  and  InmateriaUty.  [With 
notices  of  Lord  Brtmgham's  Dtsconrne  m  K*- 
tunil  Tlieology,  and  Wallace's  and  Turlon'* 
Observations  upon  lt.1  {PrmBrf*$  Mn-  ** 
June,  1880;  XIII.  604^07.)    H. 

281.  Tliomasy  Fred.  Samson.  Hie  Fiyrhe- 
logist;  or.  Whence  Is  a  Knowledge  ef  tha 
Soul  derivable r  A  Poetical,  Metaphyseal, 
and  Theological  Essay.    London,  1944, 9>.  pp. 

Aim  iaeladed  la  his  l^tlfoal  Frmtrnmn,  Leoaa, 


282.  KrdmamiyJoh.Mnard.  Lefbund8eFl» 
naoh  ihrem  Begrifl*  nnd  TerhJUtnlss  sn  «<s- 
andor.  Ein  Beltrag  rar  BegrOndang  der  Bbl- 
losophlsehen  Anthranologia  ....  Halle,  ISif 
8*.  pp.  viii.,  138L 
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2n.  SHgbt  Sketch  (A)  of  the  Oontroveny 
between  Dr.  Prleetley  Mid  his  Opponents,  on 
the  Sutject  of  hia  Di«qui«ltionii  on  Matter 
and  Spirit.  . . .    London,  1780,  »>.  If. 
Bm  MoHtktt  Bet.  LXIL  ta,  214. 

222.  Oardlnlf  Antommaria.  L'anima  nmana 
e  eue  pruprieti,  dedotte  da*  eoU  priucipj  di 
ragione.    Padova,  1781»  8*.  65  boj. 

223.  Glllbrdy  Richard.  OntUnes  of  an  Answer 
to  Dr.  Priestley's  Dlsqoisitiona  relating  to 
Matter  and  Spirit.    London,  17S1,  8*.  2f.  6d. 

224.  R4»tlaerain9  John.  An  Essay  on  the 
Distinction  between  the  Soul  and  Body  of 
Man.    Newcastle,  1781,  8>.  U 

225.  Coinifv  Joh.  Frans.  Dlssertatlo  inaago- 
ralis,  in  qua  Argumcuta  pro  l>ei  Existentia 
et  Natora  Animae  Imniateriali  . . .  exponnn- 
tur  ...    .    Morburgi,  1782,  4>.  Syr. 

228».  B.,  L    Brevlssimo  saogio  della  immate- 


rialitA  e  della  prestansa  deiranlma  umana. 
14.    (In  Calogierk's  NiioKa  Race 
n.  XXXVIII.,  Yen.  1781^  1»».)    B, 


Bj  the  Count  LodoTioo  Barbicrit 

22&\ Conferma  e  Ulustraxione  del  saggio 

precedente.  pp.  22.  {Ibid,)  B. 
2as.  FrolUhif  WoU(g(.  Philoaophlsche  Gedan- 
ken  ilber  die  KSrper-  und  Gefstesnatur,  soii- 
derheitlich  dos  Menschen,  sammt  einem  An- 
hange  Ton  dcr  thierischen  Natur.  Ingolst. 
1785,  8*.  pp.  329. 

b  eppMltloB  to  msteriallnn.  Sea  Hsrrleh,  Sjfitog*, 
•tA.  pp.  -^7, 18. 

227.  Ormerod,  Richard.  Remarks  on  Priest- 
ley's Disquitfitiuns  on  Matter  and  Spirit.  Lon- 
don, 17M,  S*.  1«.  6d. 

2Zr*.  VTstltera,  John.  An  Ode  on  the  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul,  oocasioned  by  the  Opi- 
nion of  Dr.  Prieatiey.    Wrexham,  1780,  8«. 

228.  Verfl«cl&  fiber  Oott,  die  Welt  nnd  die 
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296.  If  cvllle,  Wlltiam.  A  Brief  Treatise  upon 
tbe  Nature,  Faculties,  Value,  and  Final  Des- 
tination nf  the  Human  Soul.  London,  1845, 
12i.  pp.  42. 

297.  Petrelll,  C.  M.  J.  Om  Mcnnisko^lKlens 
Natur.  FUrsOk  till  Psychologie.  2.  tJpplagan 
Bfwersedd  och  sammandragcn.  LiokSping, 
(IM5-W,)  18M.  8«.  pp.  Tiii.,  200. 

298.  Frs^pporti,  Gius.  I  risultati  della  fllo- 
sofla,  ossta  le  principali  noxioni  su  la  natura 
■pirttuale  deU'nomo.  Padova,  1846,  8*.  pp.  136. 

Sgg. The  Mine.     Ed.  2da.  PadoTa,  1840,  8*. 

pp.189. 
aOO.  Morc««y  L.    Da  mat^rlalisme  phr4no- 


logiqne,  de  Vanimlsme  et  de  rinflaence.  2»  4d. 
Paris,  1846, 12>.  (14  sh.) 

301.  RcnrQ,  Henry  Nathaniel.  The  Rainbow 
of  the  Blind,  explained  in  a  Dialogue  between 
the  Materialist  and  the  Author,  with  the  Fire 
SensM  in  Council  assembled;  proring  tha 
Immortality  of  the  Boal  by  Evidence  of  Sight. 
London,  1846,  8o.  pp.  48.  (Gowans's  Cbi.) 

302.  Nature  (On  the)  and  Elementa  of  tha 
External  World;  or  uniTeraal  ImmateriaUsm 
fully  explained  and  newly  demonstrated.  Lon- 
don, 1847,  8*.  lOt. 

308.  Redibrdy  George.  Body  and  Soul;  or, 
Life,  Blind,  and  Matter,  considered  as  to  their 
Peculiar  Nature,  and  Combined  Condition  in 
Llring  Things.  . . .  London,  1847,  8*.  pp.  x., 
232.  r. 

304.  Bertrand  de  Bstlnt  Ciermaln, 

Vea  ninnifcstations  de  la  Tie  et  de  rintelllgcnce 
kraidederorgnnlsation  ....  Paris,  IMS*  8*. 
pp.vil.,421.    //. 

The  aoUior  is  a  matertallst. 

306.  I>iidley,  John.  Tlie  Anti-HaterioUat; 
denying  the  Reality  of  Matter,  and  rindicnt- 
ing  the  Universality  of  Spirit.  . . .  London, 
1R49,  8».  pp.  vi.,  286.    F. 

306.  Palne»  Martvn.  A  Discourse  on  the  Soul 
and  Instinct,  physiologically  distlnguisbi- 1 
from  Materialism,  introductory  to  the  Goursu 
of  Lectures  on  the  Institutes  of  ?.ledicine 
nnd  Materia  Medica,  in  tbe  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  Delivered  on  the  Evening 
of  Nov.  2,1MB  ...  .  [Published  originally  by 
the  Medical  Class.]  Enlarged  Edition.  New 
York,»49,12*.pp.xl.,230.    B. 

306*.  8mee,  Alfred.  Instinct  and  Reason  de- 
duced from  Electro-Biology.  London,  1850, 8*. 
pp.360. 

307.  S«rrtat,  Andr4.  De  I'esprit  et  de  I'ftme. 
2  vol.  Paris,  IWO,  8*.  10/r. 

308.  Tltomaoitf  Rev.  Patrick.  The  Soul, 
its  Nature  and  Destinies.  London,  1850, 1^. 
pp.  ^16. 

309.  Atkinson,  Henry  George,  and  Marti- 
neav,  Harriet.  Letters  on  the  Laws  nf 
Man's  Nature  and  Development.  . . .  London, 
1891,12».pp.xtt.,380.    B 

AdTonUac  stMitie  aalerialtam. 

310.  Read,  Thomas.  The  Immateriality  of 
the  Soul :  or,  Man  entirely  dependent  upon 
his  Organization  for  all  his  Mental  and  Moral 
Powers.  . . .   Philadelphia,  1851, 12*.  pp.  24.  G. 

311.  Dorria,  William  D.  Lecture  on  the 
Human  Soul,  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Orphan 
Assylums  Isic]  in  the  City  of  Nashville,  de- 
livered ...  February  4th,  1852.  Nashrille 
[Tenn.],  1852,  8*.pp.l6.    H. 

MalBialai  that  tb«  seal  fa  a  material  fiaM,  ssisatod 
l^tliabraio. 
812.  I«otse,  (Rud.)  Herm.    Medicinische  Psy- 
ehologio  ndrr  Physiolnfiie  der  Seele.  ...   Leip- 


sig,  1S52,  8».  pp.  X.,  032. 
See  UttpM,  Ri^trt^f  1 
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813.  Mason,  Hrv.  Wllliftni.  What  Is  the 
Human  Sonir    London,  [1852,]  10».  pp.  76.  F. 

Swadaaborflaa. 

814.  Moleschott^  Jac.  Der  Krelslauf  des 
Lebens.  Physiologlsche  Antworten  auf  Lio- 
blg's  Chemische  Briefe.  9*,  vermelirte  and 
verbesserie  Aufl.  Mains,  (1852,  65,)  1857,  8*. 
pp.xli.,534.    H, 

315.  Flsel&er,  Carl  Philipp.  Die  Unwahrheit 
dea  Scnsualismas  and  MateriaHsrans,  mit  be- 
sonderer  RUcksicht  auf  die  Schriften  von 
Feoerbaeh,  Yogt  und  Molesehott  bewieeen 
...    .    ErUngen,  1858,  8*.  pp.  xriii.,  62.    H. 

81& Ueber  die  UnnOgUcikkeit  dea  Nmtnra- 

lismus  sum  ergilnsenden  Theil  des  Systems 
der  WissenaefaafI  sa  eriieben.    Sin  Nachtrag 
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,  rell,  A.M.  London,  18A0,  m.  8*.  pp.  jocxtU., 
169.    H. 

379.  Q^nandt,  Job.  Oottlob  -ron.  WInen 
und  ticiu.  l:.ine  roaliatiacho  AUhaodlnug  xur 
Ausgloichiiug  des  SptritnalUoiQs  and  Matwia- 
limiiu.    DrcAdcii,  I860,  K«.  pp.  112. 

See  Uips.  Jleptrt.  for  Ittfift,  IV.  l;i-14.    JZ. 

380.  lUclam,  Carl.  Ooiat  und  Kdrper  In 
ihri'iiWfcliccilM'zichnugpen ...  .  Letpsignnd 
iIpi«lollK>rg,  JKott,  £».  pp.  YUi.,  387. 

381.  Scholten,  Jan  Ilenr.  Dn  matirialinue 
niudcriie  ot  de  bvb  cansM.  [An  enaj  read 
before  tbe  Uoyal  Acad,  of  Scienco  at  Amstcr- 
(bun,  D«c  12, 18o0.  Translated  into  French 
by  11.  van  der  Maas.]  [NouvtUe  Htrue  tU 
T/iM.,  StrasUmrg,  for  Fob.  and  March,  I860; 
V.  r5-l(W.)    H. 
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40.    H. 
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382.  Recent  Works  on  Materialiam.  {BiWaQi. 
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383.  Egomet,  M.D.,  pgeudan.  Life  and  Im- 
mortality, or,  Tboughta  on  Being.  A  Pbilo- 
sopbicil  Inquiry  into  tbe  Nature  of  Life. 
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384.  Macmalioiit  John  M.  A  Treatiae  on 
3Iotnpby«icrf  chintly  in  reference  to  Reroaled 
Religion.  ...  London,  1860,  8*.  pp.  xlx., 
418.    //. 

Ch.  VI.  (pp.  lOi-ieO)  treats  tbe  qucntien  of  inma. 
tcrluUty.  Ttic  •uflior  acemi  to  ftevor  the  doctrln*  of 
the  pre-existeoce  of  the  mmiI. 

386.  Melae  Beruhigung.  Oott.  Welt.  Un«terb- 
licbkoit.  Christua.  Gogcn  MateriaiUmue  vnd 
Pantheiamus.    Berlin,  1860,  8».  pp.  vl.,  02. 

386.  Piorrjr,  Pierre  Adolpho.    Diaoonra  anr 


TorgiuiiaDe,  le  Tiftalime  et  le  p^yrWamc.  pr»- 
nonote  4 1' Acad^mle  impfrfale  am  mMHane  . . 
•uiTls  . . .  de  fra^icnts  po^tlqae*  snr  W  laikU- 
rialiame  et  le  aptritoaliioney  8ttr  Vhtm*  ou  p»>- 
chatome  et  enr  rarenir  de  I'homaarft^  . . . 
Paris,  I860,  8>.  pp.  48. 

380.  FecHner,  Guct.  Theodor.  tTeber  4t 
S«^lenfra£;e.  Mn  Gang  durcli  die  ekhtbar* 
Welt,  urn  die  nnaicbtbare  za.  ffndctt.  Leipnt. 
1861,  f  o.  pp.  ni..  SB. 

880.  ImmAterlalltj-  (The)  of  tbe  S«'. 
{ChriUiun  Rnr.  for  April,  tMl ;  XXVU.  aJ»- 
813.)    liA. 

38€e.  TIsaot,  (Claade)  Joeeph.     La  lie  4>y 

rhonimo.  Jr^i^tcucc,  fonctjona,  iiatare,  ad- 
dition pr^aente,  fi>nue.  origtne  et  d*^.L««- 
fiituro  du  principo  de  la  xio ;  reqniivr  bi«i  - 
rlque  de  1  animiame  ...  .  Fari^  HSU  '^ 
pp.  xxIt.,  596. 

886^.  Ulrlct,  Henn.  DMWeM&derteileurti 

nnturwisaonecbaltlicber  Anaicht.  {yhrhti  • 
XriUckr.  /.  PhUoi.,  1861,  XXXYIH.  21-S<' 

To  be  eoBtlniMd. 
88(3».  CUevaller,  J.  P.    L'Aiue  an  poinf  > 

vno  do  I.a  h<-ii>iicc  et  de  laraiaon  ...  .  P»ru. 
1861,  If.  pp.  178. 

886f.  I^anfirelf  Augusta.  Le  prabUn^  y- 
r&mo  devHut  la  metapbyaiquo  et  la  rcunx-. 
k  propos  do  quelques  travaux  r^caaia  t^n  fr^'  •  ^ 
et  eu  Allumagnc.  (Jfmu  drs  Vrms  .Ifn*.*'- 
for  Sept.  1, 1861;  XXXT.  211-233-j    H. 

8861.  Bantl,  Tincenao.  Delia  immalerialn* 
o  inaltembilitik  deirintelletto  . . .  al  cbi^*--- 
aimo  Prof.  Benedetto  Monti  di  Botogna  c  n^ 
poaU  di  quest'ultimo.    Perogia^  IMI,  »•• 
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387.  Gfintlier,  Gotthard.  Schedlamna  biato- 
rico-dogmatlcnm  do  Anima,  qna  Ortnm  con- 
cemit,  omnea  Cbriatianorum  de  ejus  Ortn  a 
nato  Christo  variantea  Sontentiaa  historice 
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den  Uraprung  der  menacbllcben  Soelen  in  den 
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Sec,  fbrtber,  Fabriclna,  DeUcUu^  etc  pp. 
443-445;  also  No.  421,  ZeUoldf  429.  Tlio- 
maaiitai  441,  Vakei  and  4^8,  Enne- 
moser. 


389.  AiiS«atln«a9  Aurelina,  Saint  and  Bp., 
fl.  A.n.  806.     De  Origine  Anim»   Uomlnis 
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alt.,  1836,  <>lc.  II.  872-888.)    M. 
Bee  alM  Eplft.  190,  al.  167. 

300. Do  Anlma  et  ^us  Origine  LIbri  IT. 

(/6id.  X.  603-778.)  U. 
0*.  Cainpellls,  Ouilielmua  de  (Fr.  Ouil- 
tannio  de  CteampeAUX)*  A».,d.  a.d.  IISI, 
Tractatus  brovis  do  Origine  Aiiimie.  (In  Mar- 
tene  and  Dtirand's  Tha.  Abv.  .Sliced.,  1717, 
fol.,  V.  877-882.)  A 
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nuui«  Libri  UI Oennae.  IfOS,  ^  1^ 

429.  BI..— AbK>  Tenet.  1008^  4»;  Frwxtf 
1600,  fi«.  pp.  472. 

"  Anlne  horn,  pertea  trrstioeftlcau  vefMalie  m  ■ 
4  ■eoiltrteem.  prodtro  m  psu«  iiw^aan  walK:  P^ 
tern  rmtlonilcM  a  Ore  eoieai  iarteatl  cmri  •  '* 
Aindl  corperl  *e.  X>e  meatU  haaaaa  «*«•  X.  r**^ 
MoieatlM. "  —Berrleh, 
390.  Taiu>ellvn,  Nicolans.  De  Oriu  ittk- 
.Norimbergie,  1604.8*. 
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snr  Brfintchnnfc  Her  Natnr  dm  Menwhevt,  an 
tier  Zaricher  Ilochnchttle. . . .  FTaQkftirt  a.  M., 
ISM,  »>.  pp.  48.    H. 
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Bartewad  by  J.  V.  Wirth  In  FlchM'a  XeiCidkr.  /. 

aom.,  im.  xxzn.  1T4-180.  s. 
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8".  pp.  36. 
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licher  Tortnig  ...    .    Bern,  1856,  8*.  pp.  70. 

351.  "WelMry  August.  Die  neuesto  TergOtte- 
rung  des  Stofb.  ...  »  Ausg.  Giesicn,  (1856,) 
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BOfckriftt-  FkOot.,  1-«7.  XXX.  'MSOI,    H. 

352.  HVlMeuicltaflllcbe  Bcleuchtung  des 
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•279-321.)  H. 
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mos.  Frankfurt  am  Main,  1857,  8*.  pp.  xiv., 
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355.  Henry,  Joseph.  Meteorology  in  its  Con- 
nection with  Agriculture.  (Report  of  the 
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356.  Hlttell,  John  8.  A  Plea  for  Pantheism. 
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Ch.  XXV.-XXVIII.  of  his  "  Evidences  against 
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Pp.  l-a,  "Phjtlela?v  vs.  a  Fatnre  State."— The 
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to  coatcionuie*'*  onlj  In  man." 

.397.  Humor  (Der)  in  Kraft  und  Stoff,  oder  die 
exacten  Ungereimtheiten  der  modemen  Real- 
philoBophie  ...  .  Darmstadt,  1867,  8*.  pp. 
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358.  Jaeob,  Theodor.  Die  entscheidende  Frage 
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*'  A  RAod  work  •galatt  the  malerlallstlo  Tlew."— 
KiarfO. 

359.  Kmrse  populXre  Widerlegung  der  neue- 
ren  matenalistischen  Behaimtungen  tlber 
Gott,  Welt,  Bestimmung  des  Menschen  und 
angebUche  BterUichkeit  des  menschlichen 
Oeistes.  . . .    Berlin,  1867,  S*.  pp.  23. 

300.  Mattery  Jacques.    La  phllosophle  de  la 
religion  ...    .2  torn.  Paris,  1867, 18*.    if. 
Tome  n.  tfMts  of  '*  La  seienM  do  aonds  iplritaal." 
36L  Btorrs,  Richard  Saltar,  Jr.  Graham  Lmt- 
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tuTes.—The  Constitution  of  the  Human  Soul. 
Six  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Brooklyn  Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  New  York,  1867.  8o. 
pp.338.    H. 

362.  Vltteaut, .    La  midedne  dans  ses 

rapports  avec  la  religion  on  Refutation  da 
mat^riatismethteriquoet pratique.  ...  Paris, 
1867,  8*.  pp.  4.39.    F. 

863.  'Warner,  Rnd.  Der  Kanipf  nm  die 
Seelo  vum  Standpunkte  der  Wi^^senscUaft. 
Bendschroiben  an  Hm.  Leibarxt  Dr.  3eneke. 
Qdttiugen,  1857,  ^*.  pp.  viii.,  218. 

See  U^.  Mtptrt^  for  ltt7, 1 V.  27-39.    JT. 

864.  IVojrselhy  Otto.  Dor  Materlalismus  und 
die  ohristliche  Weltansclunung.  Mit  cinem 
Yorwort  von  ...  Dr.  W.  Hofltauuiti.  Berlin, 
1857, 8>.  pp.  vil.,  107. 

365.  Boutlller,  Frandsque.    De  ]*unit5  de 
r&nie  pen.4iinte  et  du   priucipe    vital  ...    . 
Paris, /h5S,  8».  pp.  69.    U. 
Kaiuiattts  their  unity. 

866.  Gornlll,  Adolph.  Haterialismns  and 
Idoallsmus  in  ihron  gegenwHrtigen  Entwicke- 
Inngskrisen  beleuchtet.  lloidelberg,  1S58,  8*. 
pp.420.    A. 

See  WtMtm.  Jtsv.  fbr  Oot.  1858 ;  LXX.  G65-G67.    B. 

3ff!.  HIrsoiac  A.  Onzo  onsterfelijkheld, 
gohandliaafd  tegenover  de  materifdistische 
natuurkunde  van  onsen  t^Jd.  Alkmaar,  1858, 
8«.  pp.  21. 

368.  I««inoin«,  Albert.  Stahl  ot  I'nnlmlsmc. 
.M^nioiro  ...    .    Paris,  1858,  B».  pp.  207. 

First  publUhed  in  the  Siamces  a  nuvmiz  d*  VMmd. 
dts  Set.  Hor.  et  Pot.,  Tonies  XLII.-XLV.    B. 

369.  I«eu,  Jos.  Burkard.  Bericht  Uber  den 
neueren  Materlalismus.  Luzern,  1858, 8*.  pp. 
34. 

370.  Itenpoldty  Joh.  Michael.  Zur  YersUn- 
dlgiing  Uber  den  modemen  Matcriallsmus. 
Eriangen,  1858,  8«.  pp.  vi.,  95. 

371.  gehellwleih,  Rob.  Kritlk  des  Materia- 
lism us.    Berlin,  1858,  8«.  pp.  131. 

Berlewed  with  hlcb  praise  Vr  H.  Ulrlcl  in  Fiobte's 
AiCtcJkr./.  PktUu.,  1668.  XXXII.  SSO-^iOS.    H. 

372.  Snell,  Karl.  Die  Strcitfhige  des  Materia- 
lismus.  Ein  vcrmittelndes  Wort.  Jena, 
1858,  S:  pp.  riii.,  03. 

Rerlewed  by  I.  H.  Flehta  In  bis  AifseHr.  /.  Pkaot., 
1B50.  XXXIV.  274-287.    B. 

873.  IVlttmstaclc,  Theod.  Licht  und  Geist, 
Oder  die  Lehre  von  den  belebenden  Prlnsiplcn 
in  der  organlschen  Natur.  Ncbst  einoiu  An- 
hange.  . . .    Leipzig,  1868,  8».  pp.  xU.,  348. 

874.  Bttl&ner,  August  Nathanael.  Natnrfor- 
schung  und  Knltnrleben  in  ihren  neuesten 
Ergebnissen  zur  Beleuchtung  der  grosaen 
Frage  der  Gegenwart  Uber  Christenthnm  und 
Materlalismus,  Geist  und  8tofT.  ...  Hanno- 
ver, 1859  [1858],  8».  pp.  xlv.,  3  0.    jr. 

Cemmended  In  the  Isipz.  Reftrt.,  \f>S»,  LXIY.  »- 
M.  (A)  See  also  Freudc's  WtgxrtUer.  11.  741,  742.— 
A  Wrenth  tranMatloB,  "  Du  msu  riuiUme,"  ttc,  Paris, 
1861,  U". 

375.  Crom'well,  Thomas.  The  Soul  and  the 
Future  Life.  . . .  The  PhilotKiphic  Argument. 
London,  186©,  12».  pp.  xv.,  .It". 

*■  The  Phllosophle  Argnment,"  Part  I.  of  the  work. 
ii  to  lie  followed  bv  II.  "History  of  the  Common  0\\ 
nlon."  and  III.  "  tlie  Biblical  view."  The  author  op- 
po*c«  imrnaterlaUsm,  bet  Is  unwilling  to  be  called  a 
asaterialisu 

37&  Fa«r«9  A.  Th4orle  de  la  splritiuiit5,  on 
Examen  approfondi  de  la  nature  et  de  la  inil>- 
Btance  pensante  ...  .  Gap,  1869,  8*.  pp.  iv.. 
124. 

377.  Flehtei  Tmman.  Hcrm.  ZnrSeelenftm^^e. 
Elne  philosophiscfae  Confession.  Leipzig,  IMI, 
8«.  pp.  xxvUi.,  286. 

378. Contributions  to  Mental  Philosophy. 

[A  flnee  translation  and  abridgment  of  the 
above.]    TransUted  and  edited  by  J.  D.  M»- 
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.  rell,  A.M.  London,  1800,  am.  8».  pp.  xxxyil., 
159.    H. 

370.  <^aiindt,  Joh.  Gottlob  -roA.    WImen 
und  Iteiu.    Jbiiuo  roalistUcho  AbhftudJttug  Kur 
Auegloichuug  dm  SplritnallMnna  und  Hateria- 
UsmiM.    Drcsilon,  1859,  ii*>.  pp.  112. 
See  Leip*.  JUpert.  for  l«o»,  IV.  13-14.    M. 

380.  Roclam,  Carl.  Ocist  und  Kfirper  in 
Ihreii  WVclKicibcxichnngen  . . .  .  Lelpzisund 
llcidtilltcrg,  1K5D,  E*.  pp.  viii.,  387. 

381.  Scholten,  Jan  Henr.  Du  maUrialinue 
modvrue  ut  U«  m«  cause*.  [Au  enay  read 
before  the  lloyal  Aoid.  of  Science  at  Amster- 
dam, Dec.  12, 18o9.  Translated  into  French 
by  11.  van  der  Maas.]  {NouveUt  Jierue  de 
Third.,  Strasbourg,  for  Feb.  and  March,  1860; 
V.  (}5-l()0.)    H. 

For  «n  KngUsh  tmoslstlon,  see  TA*  ProgrtM  cf 
tteUgi9\u  Tkotiakl  ...  in  th«  Prote0t»nt  Ckureh  of 
fVaticf,  cd.  bj  J.  B.  Beard,  London,  1861,  8",  pp.  10- 
48.    H. 

382.  Recent  Works  on  Materialism.  iBiUioth. 
Sucra  for  Jan.  IMO;  XYII.  201-212.)    U. 

383.  Bi^met,  M.D.,p$eudon.  Life  and  Im- 
mortality, or,  Thoughts  on  Being.  A  Philo- 
sophical Inquiry  into  the  Kature  of  Life. 
London,  Holyoakt^  1860.  3«. 

384.  Bfacnmlnoiiy  John  M.  A  Treatise  on 
Metaphysics  chitikily  in  reference  to  Revealed 
Religion.  ...  London,  1860,  So.  pp.  xix., 
418.    n. 

Ch.  VI.  (pp.  104-180)  treati  tbe  queatioii  of  tmm»- 
teriullty.  Tlic  author  ■eema  to  AiTor  the  doctrine  of 
the  pra-oxistence  of  the  noqI. 

386.  Blelne  Beruhigung.  Oott.  Welt.  Un«terb- 
lichkoit.  Christus.  Qegcn  Materialiomus  und 
Pantheitmus.    Berlin,  1860,  8o.  pp.  vi.,  02. 

886.  Plorryy  Pierre  Adolpfao.    DiBcouFB  sur 


rorganJame,  le  Tlialime  at  le  Mfcbteme,  pro- 
nonote  k  1' Acad£mie  imp6rialo  ae  mMeciae  . . . 
Buivis  . . .  de  fragnicuta  po6tiqnes  mir  le  nate- 
rialisme  et  le  spiritnalisme,  sur  Time  ou  psy- 
chatomo  et  mir  rarenir  de  lliuxnaidt6  ...  . 
Paris,  I860,  8».  pp.  46. 

386*.  Feclmer,  Oust.  Theodor.  TTeber  die 
S<*«leufraso.  hin  Gang  durch  die  sicUtbarc 
Welt,  nm  die  unsichtbare  zu  findea.  Leipadc. 
1861,  f  •.  pp.  vii.,  229. 

380.  Immateriality  (Tlie)  of  the  Soul. 
IChrutiun  ttev.  for  April.  1861:  XX VU.  2S>- 
813.)    BA. 

38C«.  TIssot,  (Gaudo)  Joseph.  la  vie  dav 
rhonimo.  i:.xi«tcucc,  fonctions,  nature,  ooi<- 
dltion  pr^scMito,  forme,  origine  et  dc<«tiDfp 
future  du  nrincipo  de  la  vie;  csqniSRo  hist<-- 
rique  de  ranimisme  ...  .  Parid,  1861,  b*- 
pp.  xxiv.,  596. 

886d.  Ulrlct,Herm.  DaaWeeenderSeeleaadi 

natnrwisaonschaftlicher  Aneicht.  (Ficlitp'< 
Ze.iUchr.  f.  Philoi.,  1861,  XXXVIII-  21-50  . 
H. 

To  be  cootiDucd. 

886".  Chevalier,  J.  P.    L'ime  an  point  tk 

vuo  do  la  Fcii'iicc  et  do  larai«on  ...  .  I'ari*. 
1861,  n«.  pp.  178. 
886f.  liaitfrel,  Auguste.  Le  probMmc  Up 
I'&mo  duYHut  1a  m^taphysiquo  et  la  adeiu^, 
1^  propos  do  quelques  travaux  r^cens  en  Fraticf 
ct  eu  AUcnutgno.  (Jfevue  des  Drux  M^rndts 
for  Sept.  1, 1861 ;  XXXT.  211-233.)     B, 

886f.  8antl,  Tincenzo.  Delia  immat^rialita 
o  inalterabilitik  deirintelletto  . . .  al  chiarie 
simo  Prof.  Benedetto  Monti  di  BoIofiTia  e  ri»- 
poaU  di  queat'ultimo.    Perugia,  lS6l»  6>. 


CLASS  II.— ORIGIN   OF  THE  SOUL. 
SECT.  I.— COMPREHENSIVE   WORKS;    CREATION;   TRADUCTION. 


387.  Gttntlier,  Gotthard.  Schediasma  bisto- 
rico-dogmaticum  do  Anima,  qua  Ortum  con- 
cemit,  omnes  Christianorum  de  ejus  Ortn  a 
nato  Ghristo  variantes  SententlM  historice 
recensens  . . .  et  obscuros  alias  Animae  nata- 
les  clarae  Lnci  exponcns.  Lipsiae,  1717,  8«. 
pp.  127.— iWrf.  1719, 1720.  8*. 

388.  Blareua,  Joh.  Die  Lchrmeinungen  iiber 
den  Ursprung  der  meniichlichen  Seelen  in  den 
vier  ersten  Jahrhunderten  der  Kirche.  ... 
SaUburg,  18M,  8«.  pp.  iii.,  43.    F, 

See,  further,  Fabriclns,  DelecUu^  etc.  pp. 
443-446;  aUo  No.  421.  Zelaoia)  429.  Tho- 
maalnsi  441,  Vakei  and  4£8,  BSnne* 


389.  Angvuttihua,  Anrelius.  Saifd  and  Bp.^ 
fl.  A.D.  8tt6.     De  Origine  Animse    Hominis 
Liber.    Epist.  166,  al.  28.    (Opera,  ed.  Paris, 
alt.,  1836,  efc.  II.  872-888.)    U, 
Bee  slao  Epiti.  IW,  al.  167. 

380. De  Anima  et  ^us  Origine  Llbri  lY. 

(/6ui.  X.  69^778.)    A 

390*.  Caupellls,  GuiUolmus  de  {Fr.  Guil- 
laumc  de  Cbampeaux),  Bp.,  d.  a.d.  1191. 
Tractatns  brovis  do  Origine  Auimae.  (In  Mar- 
tene  and  Durand's  ThtM.  Nov.  Anecd^  1717, 

.  tol..  V.  877-882.)    B, 
702 


391.  Sarf  orlns,  Balth.  Quicstio,  Sitne  Anima 
Hominis,  quie  8piraculum  Del  est,  ParticnU 
aut  Portio  Essentin  Dlvin«e,  aut  Substantia 
ab  illo  diversa  f    Lipeia?,  1583,  4*. 

392.  Coler,  Joh.  Jac.  Qunatio  . . .  Hum  Ani- 
ma sit  ex  Tnulucof  An  Ti>ro  a  Deo  quotidic* 
inmiretur  1  Cum  Oratiouibus  dnabus :  Utrum 
Anima  sit  tota  in  Corpore  toto  et  in  qualibet 
c^us  Parte;  et  do  Animae  Immortalitate.  Ti- 
guri,  1586, 4*. 

393.  Goclenlnsy  Rudolph,  the  elder.  «^eAo- 
Yia,  hoc  est,  do  Hominis  Prrfectione,  Anima 
et  inprimis  Ortu  h^jus  Oomuicutatlones  ac  Dis- 

{tutationes  quorundam  Theologomm  et  Phi- 
osophorum  nostrae  actatis  ...  .  Marporgi, 
IftM,  8».— /6u«.  1694, 1697,  8«. 

394.  Nlplius  {JlaJ.  Nlfo),  Fnblus.  Ophinuf, 
sen  i!o  coeleati  Anlmarum  Progenio  Dtvinatio. 
Lugil.  Bat.  1500, 4o. 

396.  lilcetl,  Fortunlo.  ...  De  Ortu  Animc  hu- 

niauae  Libri  III Genuae,  160S,  4*.  pp. 

429.  ifX.— Also  Tenet.  1003,  4";  Francof. 
1600,  6*.  pp.  472. 

"Anlnm  ham.  pertta  Irrmttdmlem,  vegeUktB  atii. 
t  neniltrlciMn.  predlre  a  patro  medlante  acsilse ;  par 
tent  rattonalem  a  Deo  eodem  tavtaatl  creari  4  Ib- 
fkindl  corpoii  te.  De  neatU  liamaaa  erta  X.  pro«wt 
acnteotlaa. "  ^Herrick. 
396.  Taurellns,  Nicolans.  Do  Ortn  ratio- 
nalis  Animas,    ^tirimbe^gle,  1604»  8*. 
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3.^7.  Hill,  William.  The  Infancj  of  tho  Soule; 
or,  Tbo  Soulo  of  aa  In&nt :  showing  how  and 
when  it  la  in Aued.    London,  10tlS»  «*. 

308.  Sc  tealTera  Michael.  'Ajfo6tto?iLs  Chris- 
tiatie  Keligionig ;  Disputatio  de  Iteccato  Ori- 
Kinii    et    Origlne    Animte  ...    .    Tubingae, 

399.  Slcomacer,  Hans  Baamusaen  (Lot  Joh. 
Brasmi).  De  Traduce  AalmA  humanaa.  Haf- 
nie.  1008,  8". 

400.  Radbeekf  Joh^  th4  elder.  Dispatotio 
extraordinaria (in  Privato  Gollegio) de Origiue 
«t  Immortalitate  Aninue.  {R«w.  H.  Gabr. 
Velstad.]    Stockholm.  1011,  4».  (1  ah.) 

401.  Foun&lor  or  Formler,  RaooU  Simr 
dm  RoHdeau*  Disconra  acadAmiqucs  do 
I'ortgine  de  Time.  PaJ•i^  1619,  ia>.  12 /r. 
Techener. 

Bcc  Hoeftr'i  Komo.  Btogr.  ghUnOe.  XTHT.  87«. 
401*.  Fleniu,  Thomaa.   De  Formatrico  Foetna, 
Liber  in  qno  ostenditur  Atiimam  ratiotialitni 
inftindi  tertia  Die.    Antrerpiie,  1920, 8o.  BL. 

FiaiiM  wrale  aUMr  IbttUsh    Imokt  on   ihe  aaiue 


402.  nmrowkf  nohertj  qf  Aberdeen,  Exercitatio 
de  Origine  Animir  et  Propagutlune  Vfccati. 

In  bU  PhOoatpkia   TheoiaguB  anelUan4,  Au4rcB> 
peli,  leai,  IP.  rad  Mveral  other  cdltloB*. 

403.  Tltamm,  Theodor.  Coatror^rftia  do 
Traduce  hIto  Orta  Animae  rationalia.  Tu- 
Ungn,  10311,  4*. 

403».  Da  Gairdin  (Lat  G«rdlttliu  or 
Hortenslua),  Lonla.  D«  Aiiiniiitione  Foe- 
tus Quwatio,'  in  qua  oatendltnr,  quud  Anima 
rationalla  aute  Ornnisatioueiii  uun  infunda- 
tnr.    Dnaci,  1630,  8>. 

404.  KolblnSi  Erneat.  De  Animae  humanae 
Origine.     Lipsuio,  1624,  4». 

406.  DITangnereclK,  or  MTaf^itereok, 
Ueinr.  ...  De  Ciuatiune  Auiiatu  ratiuiiiiliM, 
Tractatna  adveraua  Angu«tiuu»s  l»ra*ctjnpisi,  ali- 
osque  Hiereticod  Traducia  Ariitci  turua.  ...  Di- 
lingae,  I62H,12«.  pp.a»+. 

405*.  Du  Oardin  (Lat.  Gardlnlna  or 
Hortenaiaaj,  Luuia.  Aniuiu  rutionulin 
restitnta  in  it)te;;rum,  Hive  nltura  Hcfutiitio 
Opinionia  quns  aibi  pcr8u:uIot,  Aniiiinm  ratio- 
iialem,  ante  omneui  Orpiiiiuitioncm,  infundi 
in  Semen.    Dnaci,  1620,  Ko.  AT.  9,  pp.  330.  BL, 

406.  IPr«ltaff,  Joh.  De  Calidi  iiiiiati  Eaaentia 
et  de  Foi-niariim  Origtiio  Dii9i>utatioaea  duie. 
Oronlnga^,  1642-^,  »•. 

406b.  Sperling,  Juli.  Tractatua  de  Origine 
Fornuirum.     \Utub.  1681,  K    B.V. 

407.  De  Origine  Forninruni  pro  D.  Daniele 

Sennert.i,  contra  D.  Jiilianuem  Fi  eitagiuni.  . . . 
Witeb.  16SI,  8» 

409.  Sennert,  Daniel.  Physica  Ilypomne- 
mata.    Lugilnni,  1637,  8«. 

lo  thU  work  Bemicrt   Ireata   "  Do   Propagatlono 
Aoiaue  hamauv."  Hev  Hv|K«nin.  tV.  («.  10-14.  lOper.i, 
Pv.  IMI,  M.,  I.  UM-uOi;    U.) 
40S*.  Bperllnifi  .loh.   Defenaio  Tnictatoii  pro 
Origine    Fonu.tnim...    .    Witeb.    1688,8*. 
BM. 
409.  Oaaiego  de  la  Seraa,  Juan.    De  Na- 
tural! AntniAnwu  Ortgino  InTectlra  adTeraua 
Daaiulem  KSeiiuurtnm.     BruxeUia,  1640,  4*. 
409>.  fWoolnor,  Henry].     The  Extraction 
of  Mans  Soul :  ...  a  ...  Diaeonrae,  proving 
by  DiTlne  and   Natnrall   Reason,  that   the 
Production  of  Mana  Soul  la  by  Propagation 
and  not  by  Creation.   Likewiae,  proving,  that 
except  Mana  Soul  be  propagated,  he  can  have 
DO  Ortginall  Sin.  ...    By  H.  W.  B.D.   London, 
1655.  24*.  pp.  336  +.    H. 

lim  «d.  1041.  vltk  Um  tlUa>-"Tte  Troa  Orl- 
glaall  or  U»«  Souk,"  «lo. 


410.  Haunold,  Chriatoph.  De  Ortu  et  In- 
ter itu  Animae  rationalia  ...  .  Dilingae, 
164«. 

411.  1IIiuiar«iras,  Ant  De  Animae  rational 
Ha  Creatluue  et  originaria  Immortnlitate  ad- 
veraua erroneam  Opinfooem  ci\}iisdam  Philo> 
aophi,  qui  earn  dktitat  propagntam  aepara- 
tamque  danitaxat  Immortailtatla  oompotem 
declamat.    Venetiis,  1646^  4». 

411».  Z«Uold,  Joh.  Tradttx  non  Tradux,  id 
eat,  Traihictio  Formarunu  qnie  in  natural! 
Ueneratione  vulgo  etatuitur,  aemet  ipaam 
evertena.  Jonn,  1647, 8*.  ^L.>~/6tVl.l652,8«, 

412.  Hiirt«ry  Joh.  Jac  De  AninMe  humanae 
Ori^'inc.    Londiui,  1648,  8*. 

413.  Hotham,  Charlea.  In  Fliiloeophinni 
Teutunicam  Manudnctio,  sive  Determiimtio 
du  Origine  Aninw*  Ilunianas.  Londiui,  1648, 8*. 

An  kntUA  lran»lakioB,  London,  1630,  e». 
41.>.  SpcrllnSf  Joh.  Dlaaertatio  de  Traduce. 

WiUb.  1648,  b«.    BM. 
413^.  Zelsold,  Joh.     Parascevo  ad  Vlndiciaa 

Traducia  non  Traducia.    Jenaa,  1648,  S*. 
41.^.  SpcrltnCf  Joh.    Anti])araaoeve  pro  Tra- 

Umc.    Witeb.  1648, 8«.    BM. 

414.  LeliinaiUi,  Georg.  De  Animae  Immor- 
tal i«  Tradnctione.    Lipalae,  1640,  4». 

415.  I4lp«nlas»  Mart.  Disputatio  de  Animae 
rationalia  Origine.  [iV««.  Joach.  Fabrieina.] 
Stetini,  1650. 

41C.  Uaonli&s,  01.  De  Origine  Animas  ratio- 
nalia. ( Heiv.  Claud.  Henr.  Ralhoim.l  Upaal. 
1660,  4i. 

41  r».  I>reler,  or  l>reirer^  Chriatian,  and 
N enfeld,  Conrad,  1651-1658. 

TheiQ  «riten  h«d  a  contiovenj  on  Ui«  pmeni 
•attleet  at  the  above  date.  Bee  Rotermnnd'c  Fortttt- 
sung  to  Jocher'a  GnUHrten-Lex.,  V.  54& 

417.  Z«lsoldy  Joh.  Anatomia  Dlaputatioufn 
HiierlinglauB  Anlma)  humauw  Creation!  op- 
poffitCR.    Jenae,  1652, 4*. 

418.  . . .  De  Animm  RationHlis  Creatione, 

qnatetniH  «a  ex  Scripturia  Sacria  pnibari  puteat. 
Jcnie,  1654,  4«.    BL. 

419. ...    De  Animae  rationalia  Productlone 

vt    Prupaipitionc.     Jcuas,    (1664?)    1659,  8o. 
BM. 

420.  'Wlldcralnn*  Bernh.  Anti-Wangne- 
recklua:  Apologeticua  pro  Traduce.  Stntt- 
gard.  1650, 4«>.— Tubingm,  1660,  4>. 

421.  Zelaold,  Joh.  Diatribe  hiatorico<«lench- 
tica  de  Sentontiae  Creatiouem  Animae  ratio- 
nnlia  etatuontia  Antlquitate  et  Y^Mtate. 
Jenas  1660,  8«.  (19  ah.)— /6»d.  1662,  »>. 

In  opfwoition  to  J.  Spcrliaf . 

422.  Rameaeyy  William.  ...  Mans  Dignity 
and  Perfection  vindicated.  ...  Wherein  it  ia 
. . .  df  mouatrated,  that  the  Soule  of  Man  is 
ex  Traduce  and  begotten  by  the  Parents.  . . . 
London,  1661,  am.  ^.  pp.  99  -f .    ff. 

423.  Dcualng,  Autoniua.  OSconomoa Corporis 
nninmlia;  ao  Kpeclatim  de  Ortu  Animn)  humsr 
na' Uiaaertatlo  ...    .    Grouingai,  1661,  8*. 

424.  [Borob,  Oluf  or  Ole  (Lat.  Olaua  Borrl- 
clilfia)].  Detiainglna  UeautontimonimeuuM, 
aive  Kpistolie  selectSB  Braditorvmi,  qiuc  imma- 
tnriH  Antonil  Deuaingil  ...  Scriptle  ...  Lar- 
vam  ...  detrahunt  ...  cdente Benedicto Blot- 
tesnndieo.    Hambnrgi,  1661,  4*. 

425.  I>eual]&9»  Antoniua.  OBconomua  Corpo- 
ris animalis  ruatltuttia;  in  quo  gennlnua  Ani- 
mae humanss  Ortna  itemque  poeaibilia  C-ognitio 
anl  ipaitts  . . .  a»teruntur  ...  .  [la  answer  to 
Borch.]    Groningae,  1662,  8*. 

426.  Zelsold.  Joh.  Quaiatio,  an  in  Oetiersr 
tione  Houiinfs  Anlma  Prolia  emanet  ab  Anima 
Parentis.    Jence,  1662,  4*. 
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MS 


flM^  Ek^nrv.    A  Sbort  Trentise  coocern- 
^..}AOiti«>nuf tb«23oal.  ...    London , 

.nk  V>«1«m.  Juh.  J«c.    De  Origine  Anlmae 

.»   «.•.     WUtonbergae,  1S69,4». 
«v   T^T«n*'**— T  ^^-    DiMortAtio  de  Oii- 
^  .^    iuiuiw  hum»Die  ex  Tmduc«.     [iiup. 
. .  \  .4kv. ]    Upais,  16419,  4*. — Reprintod  Ht 
,v.v,   i:il»)1746,pp.72. 

\  wjir»t«r«lal  etsajr  on  (ho  principal  oplBlon*  of 
lb.-  H.«-hfD,  Hebrewn,  ChrUtlaa  Vatlicts,  svLool- 
w<.u    »ad  modern  4l\lnea  conccmlDg  tl>e  origin  of 
i*v  ^uoian  >oul,  of  which  he  enumcratea  ciatMH,  and 
^vvtvW*  in  IkTor  mt  iraduoU«B>"— ifarric*. 
4X*.  Vake.Juh.  DispuUtio  de  Origiu«  Auimse 
feinmiums  Anuiadi  Vori  (Scriptorin  Animw  tii- 
um|>luiatiii^cv6(<»ia(juov) ...  DifBcultatibiuop' 
iKwitn.     Lfpslie,  1<HI9,  4*. 
S«c  No.  MM. 
4at.  Ze Idler,  Melchlor.    Diracrtatio  de  Ori- 
(tino  Aiiiiiin.'  rHtiuimlia  In  Genorationo  Hoini- 
nU.    Jenw,  1«7I,  ^.o. 
402.  [Fede,  ReneJ.     Meditations  metaphy- 
niques  de  I'origiuc  do  rftme,  im  natuiT,  m  be- 
at itnd4«,  Ron  devoli',  Nun  deRordre,  Mon  r£tHbliH- 
semeiit  ot  m  couMrvation.  Amiterdam,  107S» 
12».  pp.  72. 

A  new  edt.  enlarsed.  in  Latin  and  Frcnah.  Cologne, 
1893,  VJ9;  anotUer  uailiercd.,  wiUiout  place  or  date. 
8eo  fiarbier. 
433.  Gru^e,  Matthias.    Do  Origiu*   Aninne 

linmaur.    ErlicirdiAs  ltt7S,  4b. 
4;J4.  Diirr,  Job.  Conr.    EpiHtobi  de  hvmana- 
rnnt  Animarirai  ad  PucitcroH    Propngatione. 
Norinib.  ct  Altorf.  |«74, 4«. 

435.  ItO'Tcnaciiy  Joli.  Dietr.  Do  Animae 
ratiuualh  tYeatioiie.    Holm.  1S74,  4». 

436.  Frenzel,  {^im.  Vnpdr.  De  Orl^no  Ani- 
mae ratiunaliM  in  Gcuerationc  Iloinlnifi.  Tite- 
bergao,  1676,  4'». 

437.  RotenlMiclK,  Geo.  Paul.  Di«««rtatio  de 
Origine  Mentia  bumnuae,  Jo.  S))«rlingio  ot 
aliis  Traducis  Defenaoribns  oppaaita.  Altorf. 
1676, 4». 

488.  RndraviV  Kilinn.  Quadriga  Dinerta- 
tionum  Academicaram  ...  .  GiesMe,  1677, 
4». 

Th«  fourth  DlMertaUon  treatt  "  De  Fropagatlone 
Antma  UnmaniB." 
430.  Maslua,   Hector  Oottft-ied.    Brerls  Re- 
pt'titio  Veritntia  de  Origine  Animae  rationalia. 
llavniae,  1682, 4«. 

440.  Orlfr^ne  (Do  V)  do  I'&me.    Paris,  1686, 

441.  ValECfJoh.  Yom  Urspmnge  der  meniicb- 
lichon  {$eelen,  nnter  Tielen  Mciuungon  die 
beste  gezeigct.    Hamburg,  1692,  9». 

442.  Poanery  Caap.  Do  Animae  in  Genera- 
tiono  Hominla  Origine.    Jenae,  1694,  8". 

443.  Cort«  ILat.  Citrtfns),  Bartolommeo. 
Lottera  nelia  quale  si  dinota  da  qnal  tempo 
probabilmente  s'infimde  nel  foto  I'anima  ragi- 
onovolo.    Mibino,  1702,  8«. 

See  Hcrrlch,  Syllogt,  etc.  p.  18. 

444.  Andala,  Ruardna.  ...  Dissertationnm 
philuaupbicarum  Pentaa.  ...  Franeqaerse, 
1712. 4*.  pp.  282. 

The  fourth  DIaaerUtion  treata.  In  part,  of  the 
nature  and  creation  of  the  aoul.  See  JomruU  daa 
Sfttmna  for  Sept.  4,  ITIS. 

445.  Planer,  Joh.  Andr.  Dinertatio  sistena 
tiovam  de  Animae  humanae  Propagatione  Sen- 
tentiam.    Witteb.  1712,  4*.  pp.  71. 

The  aabatanee  of  thia  dlMwrtotJoa  la  appeaded  to  J. 
O.R«in)MOk'ai>ftaoe.  Ga*Mcksa,cto.    beaNo.nc 
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446.  Ijanfpe,  Joachim,    De  Ortii  Aniaap  hn- 

manai  a  i>eo  uou  iter  esM;ntialem  l£maiiatk>- 
nem,  sed  per  Oreationem  . . .  DiaaertaUo  1^ 
II.    [Against  Poiret.]    lialc,  1716,4*. 

447.  Cammcrer,  Aug.  Friedr.  rntersiichttxi^ 
Ton  der  8eelc,  was  nnd  wo  sie  aey,  nnd  auf 
wao  fUr  Art  sie  fortgepflaiizt  werde.  Leipclj;. 
1714,  80.  pp.  86. 

418.  Anonyml  Dilucidationes  nberiore*  ar- 
duae  Doctrlnae  de  Origine  Animae  et  MaJ<» 
hereditarioy  quam  Leibnitiua  in  nieodicea 
prininm  tractavit.  Holmiie,  1768,  8*.  pp.  110. 
—Bd.  2da,  1740. 

440.  Cans,  Israel  Gottlieb  (Laf.  Tbeopbilv). 
Di.isertatiu  de  Origine  et  Propagatione  Auinia- 
rtim.  Tnbingne,  1769, 4*.— Alaott;^  1741, 4^ 

460.  JBssay  on  Fecundation,  comprehendlnir 
the  Timo  and  Manner  wbcn  and  how  the 
Iluuiau  Soul  ia  intromitted  or  impnaaaed  «m 
the  Body.    1742. 

461.  Belkrendt,  Job.  Friedr.  Harmonfa  9j.<- 
tematis  do  budieriia  Aiiimamm  Creatioue  cum 
Creatoria  Sauctitate  et  Peccati  Originia  Vt\- 
pagatiuue.  Berolini,  1744,  t)^  PP-  84  +.  <  ft  »h. . 

Bee  AtrerCdaaff*  Kaekriektnt.  VTI.  txzfr.  14V.I5S 
(B.),  and  JVora  Acta  Mrud.,  SvypL,  tL  TS-TT.    BA. 

462.  [La  Mettrie,  Julien  Offr^y  de].  \4nw 
ni^taphysique,  ou  Easai  anr  Torigine  do  TAme 

humaine,  par  M.  L Berlin,  1762,  1>. 

pp.  34. 

Rcrrieh.  SyOogt,  etc.  p.  17,  aaerlbes  this  wort  to 
■■ i!foUowe<* •— 


Mr.  Lindner."    I  have  fi 

453.  Ploncqttet,  Gottfr.  De  Origfne  atq«i6 
Oeneratiune  Animae  humanae  ex  Principti^i 
nionadologicis  stabilita.    Tubiogae,  1766,  4*. 

454.  Carpov,  Jacob.  Poeitiones  do  Orta  Ani- 
mae Inimaune  ot  Christi  Salvatorta.  Jenae. 
1761,  4«.  PI).  02. 

455.  l^noherer,  Wilh.  Frieilr.  De  Origine 
et  lht)pagationo  Animae.    Basileae,  17tt(^  t: 

456.  Kcmner,  Xic.  Peter.  Quaeetio  de  Pro- 
pagatione Animae  humanae  brcviter  exanii- 
nans.  [Rtsp.  01.  Fadder  Uammar.1  Lnnd. 
1779,  4o.  (2  sh.) 

457.  'Vc ranch,  ttber  den  Ursprung  menarh- 
licbcr  Seeleu,  alien  wabren  Psycbologou  und 
Theologi-n  freundscbaHIich  gowidmet.  Leii>- 
acig,  17W>,  8«>.  pp.  74. 

458.  IDnnemoser,  Joeeph.  Hiatoriseh-psjreho- 
logiflche  Unteraochungen  ttber  den  Unpning 
nnd  das  Wesen  der  menschlichen  Seele  iiber- 
haupt,  und  Ubor  die  Beaeeloag  dea  Kindea 
insbesondcre.  13f  niit  einem  Anbange  liber 
die  Unsterblichkeit  vermohrte  Aufl.  (Bonn, 
1824,)  Stuttgart  and  Tubingen,  1851,  8*.  pp. 

450.  Baltser,  Joh.  Bapt.  De  Modo  Propaga- 
tionia  Animarum  in  Genere  humano.  Disser- 
tatio  theologico-philosophica.  VratuaaTiae, 
1886, 8«.    bgr. 

460.  Froliscl&aininer,  J.  Ueber  den  Tr- 
sprung  der  menschlichen  Seelen.  Itecbt- 
fertigung  dea  Oeneratianiamna  ...  .  Mtlu- 
Chen,  18M,  8*.  pp.  330 -f .    F, 

461.  DelliBseli,  Franz.  Tradndanisra  and 
Creatianiam.  [Translated  from  hia  "  System 
der  bibllaehen  Psychologie."}  (ChruiimnRet^ 
forOct.  1866;  XXI.  517-629.)    AB. 

462.  HciiBcl,  Andr.  TradaciaidaiDus  an  Cre^ 
atianismuar  DIssertatio  tbecdoglca  ...  . 
Bmnabergae,  1856, 8*.  pp.  65. 
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SECT.  II.— PRE-EXISTENCE. 

Oomp«n  CUai  UL  SmI.  U.  C»  D,  E;  aIm  the  InUx  of  Salgcetfl. 


463.  Kell,  Oo-l  Angiut  Gottlieb  (LaL  Theo- 
philtu).  DeAnlnnftevpoihra^ci.  [About  1801.] 
Opomm.  X.  and  XL  of  bis  Qfmmeniationea  de 
DooL  VtL  Ecde*.^  etc— Also  in  bi»  Opioc. 
^earf.,  Lipe.  Wai,  8»,  pp.  64&-6770    H. 

4AL The  $ame.     Translated.     (BiUiolh, 

Sacra  fcr  Jan.  18U;  XIL  166.1T&)    H. 

See,  ftirtber,  Fabrtclat,  DeUtetut^  etc  pp. 
446-447 ;  aim  Noe.  4d7,  468,  GIaatUIi  471, 
BaAdlvs  t  482,  Bertram  i  490,  Brnolft. 


464».  Orlvenes^  11.  a.d.  ilO.    8m  N<m.  400, 

466.  Kebertua,  or  KelLbertvSy  fl.  aj». 
1154....  Advcrtuapestlferos  ...Catbaronim 
...  Erroree  ...  8ernionee[XIII.J  ...  .  Colo- 
niae,  1530,  8>. 

JLlMo  la  Oaltoodls  MOL  Pkonm. SIT.  trt, et aeqq., 
••4  la  other  collectloaa.  Aiuoof  tbe  tnvra  with 
whleh  Eflbert  flhargea  the  CMhari  are  th«  r^ieetieo 
•r  Pnrntorr.  »•<)  the  Mtef  that  the  Mab  •f  awa  are 
fhllraaaflela.    Sea  Dapln.  JKm*.  #(M.  U.  UM, 

466.  More,  lleniy.  Philoeopliicall  PoeniB. 
1447.    See  No.  055 ;  alao  468,  662. 

466».  [Rualv  Ge'irge^  Bp.].  A  Letter  of  Reeoln- 
tfon  concerning  Origen,  etc.  1M1«  See  Mo. 
208& 

467.  [Glanvlll,  Juflopli].  Lnx  Orieutaliii;  or. 
An  Inquiry  into  the  Opinions  of  the  Eaetem 
Sagea  concerning  the  Frie-exi«tenctt  of  tteula. 
London,  1M2,  8».    BL. 

468.  [ ].    TwoClioice  and  Usefnl  Treatfeen: 

tbe  one  Lnx  Oricutalis;  or  an  Enquiry  into 
tbe  Opinion  of  the  Kastern  Siiges  concerning 
tbe  Hrafexiiitence  of  Souls.  Being  a  Key  to 
unlock  the  Grand  Mysteries  of  Providence  in 


relation  to  Mnns  Sin  nnd  Misery.  [By  J.Glan- 
Till.l  The  other,  A  Discuume  or  Truth,  by 
tbe  late  Reverend  Dr.  Knst,  Loi^  Bisliop  of 


Dromore  ...  .  With  Annotjitions  on  tlieni 
both  [by  Henry  More?].  London,  16M,  8*. 
pp.  195  +.    Annotations,  pp.  276.    J! 

469.  Parker,  Samuel,  Bp.  A  Free  and  Im- 
partial Centure  of  the  Plntonick  PhiloMnihie; 
with  an  Account  of  the  Ori^iiian  llypotheHis, 
concerning  the  Preexi«tence  (if  S«mli«.  ...  The 
ad  Bd.  (Ist  Oil.,  Lond.  164A,  4«,)  Oxford,  1667, 
8-.  pp.  (6),  242.     F. 

Pp.  171-24i  relate  to  pre-exlsieuoa. 

470.  [liTarren,  Kdward].  No  Prasexfiitenee. 
Or  a  Brief  Diaeertation  against  the  Ilyiiotbesis 
of  Uuniane  Souls,  living  in  a  State  Antece- 
daneoiia  to  this.  By  K.  W.  A.M.  . . .  London, 
16«7,  8».  pp.  112 -+-.    U. 

471.  Sandlas,  Cbristophorus,  the  ytmnger. 
...  TractatvB  de  Origine  Aninue.  Goeutopoli 
[ijt.  Amsterdam],  1871,  S*.  pp.  192.    H. 

Malnulni  the  daetrine  of  pre-exiitenoe.    See  llo«k, 
SW.  AnHtrii^  I.  74»,  TSO. 

472.  [Arfopoeva  {Germ,  Beeker),  Job. 
Cbrietoph].  Dimertatio  singnlaris  de  Exis- 
teutia  Anlmarum,  antequam  in  aspoctahlli 
bi^us  Vitae  Theatro  comparennt.  m.p.  1679, 
12".  pp.  214. 

473.  Tl&omasiaa,  Jac.  Oratio  de  Animarum 
homanaruui  Prseexistentia.  Lipsiae,  1874,  8*  r 

In  oppealtloo  to  gandiaa. 

474.  Bcbel,  Baltbaaar.  ExerciUtio  adverana 
Praeexistentiam  Animarum  bumanarum,  Er- 
rorem  C.  Sandii  et  Anonymi  ci^uadam.  Ar^ 
gent  1878,  8*.  (13  ab.) 


476.  P.,  C.  A  Diaaertatlon  eonoenting  the  Pra»- 
existency  of  Sonla  ...  .  Being  originally 
written  in  tbe  Latlne  Tongue  several  Yours 
aince  by  tbe  learned  C.  P.,  nnd  now  made  Kng> 
lisb  by  D.  F.  D.P.  London,  1884,  12*  or  24". 
476.  Batrro-w,  Isaac  Aninue  humanae  Cor- 
poribus  non  praaexistunt.  [In  opposition  to 
Henry  More.]  (In  bia  OgmaaOa,  Vol.  IV.  of 
hJa  Warkt^  Lond.  1887,  fiaL,  pp.  34-45.)  H. 
411.  [Dwntott,  John.  166»-1725].  Tbe  Visions 
of  tbe  Soul,  before  it  comes  into  tbe  Body. 
In  several  Dialogues.  Written  by  a  Member 
of  tbe  Athenian  Society.  ...  London,  1802, 
80.  pp.  151  -f .    F. 

Id  rldieole  of  tke  <tootita«  «r  r>«.exis<«Mew 
478.  [Helmant,  Franciacus  Mercnritis  watn]. 
Seder  Olaiu  aive  Ordo  Secnlomm  ...    .    « .p. 
[Holland,]  18M,  10*.  pp.  196  -h. 

479. Seder  Olam :  or,  Tbe  Order  ...  of  all 

tbe  Ages  ...  of  tbe  whole  World  ...  .  Also 
tbe  Hypothesis  of  tbe  Pre-existency  and  Re- 
volution of  Humane  Souls.  . . .   Traualated  . . . 

by  J.  Clark,  M.D London,  1884,  em. 

8*.  pp.  236.    H. 

On  thia  rare  asd  earloaa  tMok  see  Adeluaf'a  Geaeh. 
«br  meiueUUkmi  NarrHtH,  IV.  907-310.  the  C^imcAmJ- 
dtg*  Naekriehten,  17<i4,  p.  SflO  IT,  atae  p  753  IT..  Baiim- 
■artCB  a  Kodtrtektm  von  mm*m.  Jtuthtm,  IV.  &!>• 
!»,  and  Cl^neot.  BM.  eurtetue.  IX.  874. 

479».    Rataalcle   du   Vlgler.     Trait4   de 

Tesprit  de  I'homuie.    Paris,  1714, 12°.  up.  287. 

Thta  author  maintained  that  the  aoula  of  the  whole 

human  race  were  ■cmagy  inoladed  la  Adam,  and 

siaasd  wUh  hkm. 

480.  Iliwe,  Jacob.  The  Oratloa  spoken  at 
Joyner's  Hall,  pursuant  to  the  Will  of  Mra. 
Jane  Hive,  his  Mother.    London,  1788.  8*. 

M alnulnlnt  the  plttralltf  of  world*,  that  thU  earth 
la  hell,  that  the  mmiU  of  men  are  apoatate  aa«ela,  4e. 
Sec  Nlchola  a  LU.  AnoedUm,  I.  aoai 

481.  Carattlnl,  Onnd.  De  Origine  et  Prae- 
exsittti^iitia  Auinianim  contra  Ciir.  Wolflum, 
do  A'igierinm  et  Leibnitium.  Veronae,  1788, 
4«».  pp.  167. 

8o  Herrich.  Ilarl  fivea  the  title,  more  eorreetly 
perhapa,  thus :— "  PhllOM>phic«  CbrUt.  Wolfll  all«»- 
nimque  receutlomm  de  Origine  et  Praeexlaieatla 
ADtmamiB  thaoleglae  diaeaaaa  . . .  Bmtentia." 

482.  Bcrtrataa,  Job.  Friedr.  Bescbeidene 
PrUfung  der  Meynnug  von  der  Priexsisten&, 
Oder  dem  Vorkcrseyn  nienschlicher  So<»lett  in 
organischen  Leibern,  saninit  ciuer  Illstoria 
Praeexlatentianorum.  Bremen,  1741,  8*. 
(174  •h.) 

488.  8.,  J.  Gerettete  Lehre  von  der  Prilexiatenx 
menschlicber  Seelen  ....  [Againxt  Bertram.] 
Von  J.  8.    Rostock,  1748, 8«.  pp.  72. 

484.  Jliger,  J.  A.  Ktirxe  Aitxeige,  was  die 
Meynung  von  der  Piliexsistens  dor  nienscb> 
lichen  Seele  im  Scbilile  fubre.  m.p.  1748, 8". 
pp.80. 

485.  Neiircomb,  Tbomaa.  Pre^xistence  and 
Transmigration;  a  Poem.    Loudon?  1748. 

485*.  Mlaeellauheowa  Metaphyateal  Essay 
(A):  or.  An  H^iothesis  concerning  tbe  Form- 
ation and  Generation  of  Spiritual  and  Material 
Beinga.  To  which  ia  added,  Some  Thoughts 
...  upon  Pre^xlatence  ...  [etc.].  As  also 
upon  tbe  Dormant  State  of  the  Soul,  from  the 
Creation  to  our  Birth,  and  fmui  our  Death  to 
tbe  Ba<mrrection.  ...  By  an  Ini|>artial  In- 
quirer alter  Truth.  London,  I74?t,  S*.  pp.  vi , 
894.    G. 

Malntalaa  the  lapte  of  the  aoal  la  a  prv-extateut 
state ;  dtalsi  Ihs  etsmttj  ef  ftetare  paul-timeal. 
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«6.  Prc-BzUtence,  a  Poem.  Pne>Exi»- 
tt'Utiu  Ihh'iiui  Lfttjiie  nfdditum.  Bath,  176t. 
S".  1*. 

Bw  Jk'MifMjr  JBer.  XX Mil.  1(0-186.    The  writer 
des<*rll»e«  huibii->  »oit].'>  :•    (..c  »piriu  of  (kllen  aoj 
Th*  KagUsb  I'ouui  lb  inAodsfar's 
17-'.    jr. 

487.  Berrow,  Captfl,  ifcetor  <»/ 
A  LaiM«  of  Uiiuuiii  SouU  in  a  State  of'Pre- 
exbtrnce,  tbe  Uuly  Original  Sin,  and  the 
GruuuU  Wuik  of  tli«  Gospel  Diapenntion.  ... 
Lontliin,  1766.  8«.  pj».  180.    D. 

Aim  lu  lU*  TkecL  Jhtartatioma,  lMi4Qdr.  m,  ^, 

488.  [4Y«njmS|  Soame].  DUonititions  on  seve- 
ral Bnbjvcta.  Londoo,  1782.  sm.  8»  or  10". 
pp.  iv.,  1F2.     r. 

I>l  q.lll..  Pp.2T-««,nMUBtalmlbe««0tHM«irpi«' 
al»t?iicc.    AIM  in  Jeayu's  WMb,  '  


, , yllM,  8*r 

Vol,  III.    B. 

480l  Tho^i^hta  on  a  Pre-exiatant  State;  in 
Ans^ver  to  a  lato  Diiwiuiaitiouon  tlist  Svljact. 
London,  1782,  tm.  b:  U. 
490.  Ijetter»  addreamd  to  Soame  Jenysii,  Esq. 
containing  Strlcturet  od  the  Wrlthigii  of  Kd- 
ward  Gibbon,  Kbci;  Dr.  Prieetlev,  Mr.  Theo- 
philoB  Lindsay  [sic\  Ac.  Ac.  And  an  Abstract 
of  Dr.  Priestley^a  Account  Current  with  Ke- 
volatfon.    London,  1786, 12».  pp.  vl.,  340.     V. 
Ldler  II.  opp*Ms  tbe  doetriae  ef  pre-eziatraoe. 
4U1.    BJawitB»    Ant.    Wilh.  t*b.     Ueber 
Fortdauer    uud    PrMexiRtenx.      Magrloburg, 
178».8«.pp.48. 

"  If ftiatalDt  thai  the  tofil  eoaslaU  ef  an  ethereal 
Imperiahabic  matter."— frcteeft.  Bee  MmMv  Mn^ 
V.B.,V.61»-ft21. 

492.  Prceztatence  (The)  of  Soula,  and  Unl- 
vcrsal  Resftorution.  From  the  MInntes  and 
Correspondence  of  the  fiurnham  Socitfty. 
Taunton,  1798, 8*.    (Gowa^.) 


403.  SlblMniy  Fred.  Christian.  De  Prwrxi»- 
tentia^  Oeae«i  et  Immortalitate  A«ub«.  . . . 
[Progr.]    HaTniap,182S,4*.pp.33w 

4M.  CcrtatAtjr  (Tlie)  of  the  Origia  of  Krif 
in  the  AVorld.  and  the  Probable  PrccxiateiMV 
of  Mankind  in  the  Fallen  Angela  caat  uat  cf 
Hearen  into  the  Earth  before  the  Creation  of 
the  Six  Bays  recorded  in  Geneaia.  Bj  •  Lay- 
man.   Landon,  IMS,  6*.    BL, 

406. Supplemcntsy  Additiona  to  th«  ^  Crr- 

Uinty  of  the  Origin  of  Kril  '*  . . .    .    London. 
1844,8*.    BL. 

496,  Rce«b«r,    Edward.      Tbe  OoaEfart   of 

Ages;  or  the  Great  Debate  on  the  Moral  Re- 

IntionsofGodaud  Man.  ...    7th  Ed.   Boaton, 

(ster.  1853,),  1855,  12».  pp.  xi!.,  552. 

Maiatalne  that  all  mea  oeme  into  tbe  i 

totaltj  depraved  ■ntnrce,  aa  a  pvntsha 

Ittedina  .     -     . 


a  a  pnn  ious  mate  i/f  existence.  See  K«a. 
4S8»,  4388.  439».  440.: ;  alio  tlie  rrview  hj  G.  B.  Eilia. 
ia  the  ChriUian  Sxttm.  for  Not.  1853,  LV.  S»4r-4t&. 

497.  Prc-extatenee  of  Soiila.  (PrubpteHam 

^tiar.  Bev.  fur  March,  1804  ;  II.  54e-a02.)  AB. 

496.  BimywuLwkf  Jean  (Ernest).    Philovophiv 

reUgienae   Terra etCiel  ...  Paris,  1854, 8*. pp. 

xiv.,  441.  n.—i>  cd.  tLiti.  lP5i«,  J^*.  pp.  478.   B. 

Halntaiaii  the  pre-exlMtence  ef  henan  eeole,  aad 

tlui  thf*  earth  1«  a  pargateiy ;  cppeaea  the  deetriae 

of  eternal  piiaiahnieni.    See  a  reriev  by  H.  (A.) 

lalne  In  tbe  JEeewe  ties  Deux  JTea^ee  Cor  Ang.  1.  IBS5, 

pp.6«S-«l.    Sea  aboKee.  282,4413. 

499.  Brvcliy  J.  Fr.  Die  Lefaro  ron  der  Prft> 
ezistenx  der  mensdilichen  Seelen  historlMrh' 
kritisch  dargesteilt  ...  .  Strassbnrg,  ISftll, 
8*.  pp.  Til.,  211. 

500.  Beecliery  Edward.  Tbe  Concord  of 
Ages  ...    .    New  York,  I860,  \».  pp.  xi.,  561. 

Pp.  402-418  en  pM-^aiatenae  -,  pp.  47S-4tl  en 


Pp.  402-4 

panbhasBai 


8«e  fltrthar,  en  this  salyeet,  Jiratae  mnd  QamM,  (Lendoa,)  Sd  Series,  n.  453,  517;  lU.  50-58, 1»:  TV. 
W,  »,  3Wi  T.  aO»;  Til.  819;  XI.  S41-S1&  (^.>  Sea  also  the  refemkcea  ia  C.  F.  Hndaoa'a  DeU  amJ 
fffftiee,  p.  Ill,  aste. 


APFEITBIX, 

TRANSMIGRATION. 

iVete.— For  IMs  deetria*  anoi^g  partisalar  natioai  and  saets,  see  dtm  UL  Seel.  IL  B-i;  aotf  th* 

Index  of  Sulgeets. 


601.  I>oppert y  Joh.  De  TetastOfi«TrfMKir«i«**ev 
Conunento.  [Progr.]  Schnce^rgae,  1716, 4». 

102.  Irhove,   WiHem De  PaUngenesia 

Teteriun  son  MutenipsychosI  sic  dicta  Pytha- 
gorlca  Libri  III.  ...  AnwtelodanI,  17N,4». 
pp.  (32),  514,  (28).     F. 

Mainlalaa  that  Prtkagoraa,  Plato  and  mosi  ef  the 
andcnts  to  whoiu  a  bellerln  tranimlsratfoa  has  been 
SMribed.  taught  the  deotrine  ealj  In  a  ftgtiratiiresenae. 

503.  'WemnAortf  Gottlieb.  Dispatatio  de 
MetfUipHTchiwi  Wternm  non  flgarate  sed 
pn»i>rie  ititclliffenda.  [/?«p.  Dav.  Kriaar.] 
Viteml»ergiie,  1741, 4*.  pp.  56. 

504.  Vangrer«w,  Wifh.  OottMeb  v«b.  Dh- 
sertAtio  liistorieo-phlkieophira  ftcrefi.^x"^'' 
Vetpnim  siMtens.  [PrBs$.  J.  F.  8tiebrite.] 
Ilaln,  1765, 4*.    Hffr. 

50.5.  [Cons,  Car)  PhfMppl.  SchfcksiUa  der 
Sfelcuwandernn-gahypothese  nnter  Terschle- 
•IfiKMi  YJilktm  nnd  en  verschiedenen  Zelten. 
KIh»'p.l)erg,  171H,  8».  pp.  169. 

r>'0.  Sedermsrlc,  Pet.    De   Metenipsyehosi 

Vfteniwi,  Para  I.-llI.    [P.  I.,  rtsp.  Andr.  Sio- 

dernutrk ;  P.  II.,  r«»p.  Joh.  FJollstrOm ;  P.  III., 

rup.  A.  J.  Barman.]  UpsaUo,  1807»4-.  (3|  sh.) 
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607.  Karat^n,  Simon.  TerhandeUng  oirer 
paliugeueaie  en  metempsychosis.  Bene  xoot" 
fezing  ...    .    Amat.  1846,  S^.JI.  0.00. 

608.  [  Alffer,  WiUiam  Rounseville].  The  Trans- 
migration of  SotUs.  (AoriA  .<4m«r.  Bev.  for 
Jan.  1855;  LXXX.5&-73.)    H. 

See,  further,  Fabricias,  BeUelMS,  etc  pi>. 
447-MO.  

509.  SelhtUlnri  Wolfg.  neinr.  DeHetempsy- 
chosi  DixoertaUo.    Lipaiae,  1679, 4*. 

510.  [Relmoniy  Francisciis  Mercariuawaia]. 
Two  Hundred  Qneriea  moderately^  propounded 
concerning  the  Doctrine  of  the  Kerolntiou  of 
IIuNian  S()ula  ...  .  London,  1684,  am.  S*. 
pp.  (6),  166.    O. 

A  Latbi  tranaiatloa,  Aant.  lOD.  It*,  pp.  144.    Bee 
No.  87B&. 

511.  Jentmaelky  Heinr.  De  absnrdo  ftrreft^v 
X«Mrewf  Dogmate  Dissertatlo.  Lipslae,  1685, 4*. 

512.  N.*  N.  A  Letter  to  a  Gentleman,  touch- 
ing the  Treatise  [of  F.  M.  ran  Helmont]  ra- 
tltuled :  Ta-o  Hundred  Queries,  etc.  London, 
1690, 8>.    BL, 


512ft 
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512k.  [Helmonty  Finnci  cr.  i  Mercnrina^Mft]. 
Seder  Olam,<te.j4MM.    fiee  Isa.478. 

313.  Belimld,  Job.,  1649-17S1.  DiMertotlode 
Muitiplicl  Anlmamm  Redita  in  Corpora,  avo- 
tori  TracUtus  Seder  01am  oppoaiU.    LipaUs, 

514.  Henrlcl,  Heinr.  De  Animamm  Trana- 
mlgrutione.     Hal.  1600,  4*. 

315.  Klavalng,  or  ClmUMlik^f  Helnrlch. 
Mrrryvwfiarwa-tc  veteram  tientlllnm  aeqne 
AC  budieruorum  quornndam  Philoeophorum 
confbtata,  ad  Doctrinam  de  Resurrectiouo 
Carnia  yindicandam.  [Bap.  Gottfr.  Bonlan.J 
Lipsiao,  1734,  4*.  pp.  88. 

016.  Kvldcnee  (An)  for  Immortality,  and  for 
Transmigration.  To  wbich  is  added,  a  Treatise 
concerning  tbo9e  wbo  sleep  in  tbe  Dust  of  tbo 
Earth.    London,  17S2t  sm.  8». 

1)17.  HaAiery  Qotthard.  DissertatiodeTrans- 
migrationo  Animamm,  quntenus  ex  Lumino 
Ration  is  cuKUoeci  potest.   Alt.  1746,  4«.  pp.  36. 

518.  8elmb«rt«  Job.  Ernst.  Ton  Wandelung 
der  8«cle  nocb  dem  Tode.  Jena,  1740,  4*. 
(4sb.) 

519.  Oataadert  Job.  Adam.  Diisertatio  de 
Trantfrnigratione  Animarum  baniaimrum  ex 
»uiA  Corporibus  in  alia  Corpora.  Tublngae, 
1740. 

5ao.  Vrern«v»  Jak.  Triedr.  Dtssertotio  Argn- 
menta  c  jntra  Metempsycboaiu  expoueus.  He- 
gionioutl,  1754,  4». 

521.  Heuftse,  M.  De  MetempsyclKwl  sive 
Animarum  pvr  plura  Corpora  Kevolutlone. 
Argent.  I757»  4*. 

522.  [Olivier^  Jean],  la  m^tempsycose.  din- 
conn  prouuno6  par  Pytliagore  dnns  I'^cole  do 
Crotone.    Amsterdam  et  Paiis,  17M,  12>. 

523.  Trlnlua,  Job.  Anton.  Abbandlung  ron 
der  Sevlen wiiuderang.  FranUkirt  uud  Ldpsig, 
1760,  8>.  2gr. 

524.  Tranamlsratloni  a  Poem.  London, 
mS,  4«.  2i.  6«f. 

525.  I«eaainff9  Oottbold  Ephraim.    Die  Ersle- 

i»»f 


bang  des  Menscbengescblecbts.  Berlin,  1780, 
.  6  or. 
MdrBlaloa  the  doetrlns  of  truwmlgrsUoa. 


526.  8«liobeU,  Cbristopb  Ileinr.  Noton  mit 
Text  Uber  die  Erxiebnng  des  Menscbenge- 
scblecbts, ron  Leasing.   8tendal,1780,8*.  6yr. 

527.  SelUoaser,  Job.  Georg.  TJeber  die  See- 
lenwauderuug.  2  Stttcko.  Baael,niU-«a,5«. 
pp.  46,  24. 

AIM  In  his  JOctaa  AAfVtm,  Thell  III. 


52S.  Beltrllce  xur  Lebre  von  dor  Seelanwaa- 
Leii 
»•  wit! 

-ArelteJk. 


derung. 


Leipsig,  17M,  8*.  pp.  219. 
AtTM*  with  the  hjrpothedLi  of  Lssaiag  and  Bohloa- 


529.  Herder,  Job.  Oottfr.  von.  Das  Land  der 
Seelen.— F^lingenesio.— Ueber  die  Seelenwan- 
derung  [tbree  dialogues].    {Zerttreute  BUUUr^ 


Bde.  I.,  TI.,  1785,  *Vl ;  also  Werke,  Znr  Pbil. 

u.  Oescb.,  VII.  147-276,  TUb.  1807.  8».)    H. 
For  aa  SitgtiUh  iraotUtloa  of  th<  dialoguef  <m 
iraasmigrttilou,  br  F.  H.  HedM,  ms  hU  Ptom  WrIUn 
^  Ocnnaiv.  PlilL  UMd,  8B,  pp.  M»-Mi.    H. 

530.  SKttller,  Job.  Traugott.  Uebor  die  See- 
lenwandemng,  elnlge  prUfende  Oedanken. 
Vriedricbsetadt,  1785, 4*.  pp.  16. 

531.  ITBgem-Sternbers,  Cbra.  Triedr., 
Baron  ▼on*  BUck  anf  d^  moralische  niul 
politiscbe  Welt,  was  sie  war.  was  sie  ist,  whs 
sie  seyn  wlrd.  Bremen,  1785.  8*.  pp.  252.— 
»  Ansg.,  ibid.  1795,  8>. 

Mminudai  Um  doctrine  of  trsnamlgratioa. 

532.  Oroaae,  GarL  Helim,  oder  liber  die  Sc'o- 
lenwauileruug.    Zittau,  1780,  8*.  pp.  228. 

633.  Haegsrotli,  Nic    De  Metempsycbusi. 

[Rttp,  Anor.  Rooe.]    Lund.  1700,  •>.  (2  sb.) 
534.  Ehrenberg,   Friedr.     Wahrbeit   nnd 

Dicbtung  Uber  ubsre  Fortdaner  nach   dem 

Tbde.  Briefe  Ton  Julius  an  EmiUen.  Leipslg, 

1803,  6*.  pp.  301. 


535.  Vera-aeh  elncr  EntbUllnng  der  RUtbsel 
dee  Menscbenlebons  und  Anferstebens.  Lcm- 
go,  1824,  8*.  pp.  55. 

"  ToMJico  thoaoetrlneortrnnaBltntlon."— £r<CKy.f . 
"Ths  author  vuppooca  that  ttaa  mal  of  ihe  Apo«il« 
Fuer  waa  the  aamo  as  that  of  tliu  patriarch  ALi  it- 
ham  V—Kntg. 

536.  "Wedeklnd,  Geors  (Cbristian  Gottlieb), 
Bartm  Ton*  Ueber  die  Bestimroung  des 
Menscben  und  dieEraiehungder  Monschbeit, 
Oder:  Wer,  wo,  woiu,  bin  icb,  war  icb,  und 
wcrde  icb  sein  f  . . .  G lessen,  1828, 12>.  pp.  274. 
->2*  AuJl.,  Bantsen,  1851, 12<>.  pp.  xxiv.,  274. 

"  Von    Wodekind    aJmmt    elae  Fortblldung  dsa 
Mf nsehcBfoUtM  dOTDh  sine  SeelcuwanderuDg  an."— 
BreUeh. 
6Sf!.  "Wendel,  Job.  Andr.  De  Metempsycboei 

nnper  denuu  dvfensa.  CoburgI,  1828. 
538.  Meyer,  Job.  Friedr.  -ron*  Prllfting  der 
Lebre  ron  der  Seelenwanderung.  (In  hia 
Blatter  fUr  h&tere  WahrheU,  Neue  Folge, 
1800,  sm.  8*,  L  244-299.)  F. 
589.  Bitcen,  Ferd.  Aug  (Uax.  Franc)  iron. 
Die  bOcbiiten  Angelegvnbeiton  der  Seele,  nacb 
dem  Gesotxe  des  Fortscbrltts  bctracbtet. 
DannsUdt,  18SS,  8».  pp.  xtI.,  170. 

Matntains  tbe  theory  of  the  traaamigratlon  of  the 
soul  throHgh  many  mortal  forms  to  an  Immortal  one. 
540.  Kn&ff,  Wilh.  Traugott.  Der  neue  Pytba- 
gonis  Oder  Oescbicbte  einea  drelmal  gebomen 
ErdenbUrgcrs.  Gescbrieben  von  KanUtaros 
nnd  mit  einem  Glanbensbekenntniss  Uber 
Seelenwanderung  und  Unsterblicbkeit  beraua- 
gegeben  Ton  Dr.  Krug.  Leipzig,  1886,  12>. 
pp.146. 

Fp.  ISft-lM  an  la  cffpodtloa  to  Utfcn. 
640^  Mever,  JUrgen  Bona.    Die  Idee  der  See- 
lenwanderung. ...    IIambnrg,18(il,8*.pp.64. 
A  Fmttk  tranilatlon,  "  De  la  migration  des  Ames." 
In  the  Btnu  Gtrw»miqu9  for  Kot.  80,  1881;  XVIIL 


7or 


Ml 


CLASS  lU.— OEOTINY  OF  THS  80UL. 
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CLASS  m.  — DESTINY  OP  THE  SOUL. 

SECT.  I.— COMPREHENSIVE   WORKS  ON   THE    IMMORTALITY   OF 
THE  SOUL  AND  THE  FUTURE  LIFE. 

(AKQUMBNTS  from  &SA80N,  OB  BCA80N  AUD  &EVKLATION  COMBIKKO.) 

NoU.  —  For  lh«  vorki  of  ouUiors  bolougias  to  satioiif  and  lecti  iiol  Ckn»»im,  we  Seek  IL;  for  IZBatiecs 
whloh  beloog  Aaiaiy  or  oxoloaiTely  to  CArMfioii  fktolon,  eee  Seei.  III. 


Ml.  Aaron  AbUab,  R,  fl.  a.x>.  1500.  Opi- 
niouet)  aacadas  do  1<m  ui  m  Hvtonticuo  y  antigos 
philoaofus  qvo  sobru  la  uliua  e^crivierou  y  avii 
dlfluicionee  Por  el  piritimimo  doctor  Aron 
Afla  ...  .  (Appended  to  the  Spanish  trans- 
latiou  of  the  Dialoghi  Ui  Amort  of  (Judoii) 
Leon  Abarbanel,  Vonotla,  IMS,  4»,  tt.  116- 

1270    if- 

Tblt  work  ■ppaan  to  bo  verj  rare.    Wolf  {BiU. 
BAr.  III.  70)  aud  ti)«  Mtltor  of  the  article  Aaron 
AbOa  in  tbe  Bia«r.  Diot.  of  the  Soc.  for  the  DilT.  of 
Uaer.  Knowledse  were  unaiile  le  euy  whether  it  wm 
exuui  in  print  or  In  n»nu«crlpt.    Hie  properly  d«- 
■erilied  iu  l)e  Cwiiro  •  BUMoUm  B^aMdt,  I.  DM. 
.U2.  IdUdovicly  Jac.    Varrago  Sententianim 
t4un   Cliristiaiiorum  quam  Judtmtnaa,  Mu- 
hamedaDorum  et  i:.thnicorum  inter  ae  diasen- 
tientiiun,  de  llominia  Auima  a  Corpore  sepa- 
rata.   8tetiui,  not,  4*. 
643.  Sallg,  Christian  August.    Dissertatio  ... 
ana  Fhilasophumeua  Vetorutn  et  Itucentiorum 
lie  Anima  et  ejus  Immortalltato  ediseemntur. 
Ualne,  1714, 4o. 
544.  Oporin,    Jottch.    Ilistoriae   criticae   de 
Pcreuiiftato  Auimi  Uumani  Dissertatio  prior. 
KU.  1719,  4*. 
M5.  Fabricliu,  Job.  Alb.  . . .    Delectus  Ar- 
gumentoram  et  Syllabus  Scriptoruni  qui  V»- 
ritatemReligionisChristianae  ...  Lucubratio- 
nibus  stiis  asseruomut.  ...    Hamburgl,  1725* 


4».  pp.  755  +.    a. 

8«o  pp.  4/1^151.  ••  _  _      „    _ 

iBortkllute;"  pp.  1Dl-7a&,  "  De  Clirlntl  IfeeurrectloDC ;" 


p.  4'/l-451.  "De  Animonim  Bamuonim  Im- 


ffc., 


^(0-718,  •'  D«  Pine  MuodI  *  extreiM  Judlclo;"  pp. 
718-726,  "  Ue  Pmmlorain  PoBoaruiaquo  JBtemltate ;" 
end  Append.  I.  pp.  751-764,  "  De  Saluto  QeotUlam." 
545*.  Plcarty  Bernard.  C£r6monles  et  oou- 
tuniud  religicu«o^  do  tous  les  peupk>e  du  moude; 
repi*6seQt6cs  par  des  flguren  deitsin^s  par  la 
main  de  Bernard  Ficart;  avoc  des  explications 
historlqucs  et  des  dlHsortations  curietues. 
[Edited  by  J.  F.  Bernard,  A.  A.  Brazen  de  Lft 
Hartinldre,  and  others.]  Nouvelle  6dition  . . . 
eorrlg6e;  augment^e  (by  P.  H.  8.  de  L^Aul- 
naye.  Count  Henri  Qrfigoire  and  M.  F.  Han- 
darl  ...  .  12 torn.  CTome VII.ln2pt.)  Paris, 
1807-10,  fol.    B. 

V«U.  XI.  and  xn.  eoBtala  the  t)rmUf  <fe*  tuptrwH- 

KOM  of  J.  B.  Thlera,  and  the  BUtotrt  trirtqu*  dn 

ptatlqtu*  nvOTVtMeiMM  of  P.  Le  Brvn.~Flnit  «d., 

Amat.  1723-43.  la  11  vol.  fol.  -  An  JPnoliaA  truMlm- 

tien,  London.  l7s3-«7,  in  e  vol.  fol.    A 

646.  Oporln,  Joach.  . . .    Ilistorla  Critloa  Doc- 

trinaedolmmortalitatcMortalivm  ...  .  Ham- 

bvrgi,  17S5,  8*.  pp.  687,  24  +. 

A   PndramuM  was    publ.   at  Raiuhnrs,  ITSO.  4*. 
(7  ah.)    See  Ada  AtMi.,  1780,  pp.  4a&-tW. 
547.  Bnddcvs,  Joh.  Franz.  ...    Theses  tbeo- 
togicao  dc   Atheismo  et   Srperstitione  ...    . 
TnitiHJtl  ad  Khciivm.  17S7,  8«.  pp.  625  +.    ff. 
Cup.  III.  ^  t.  pp.  1S6-1W.  rlvee  a  tkftch  of  the  bUtoiy 
•f  diibellef  in  inoMMtiility. 
5i8.  Quer,  Jean  Antofne,  d.  1704.  m<Ani6ron 
historique,  ou  entretiens  it^rii'ux  et  refl^chis 
SOT  tout  ce  quo  les  peuples  ancicus  et  modemes 
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ont  pens4  an  aiOet  de  la  nature  et  Vimmm- 
talite  de  I'ime.    4*. 

M  a«  thU  ever  really  pahUahcdf 

649.  Ii  at  Iter,  Joh.  Adam.  Recensetur  Name- 
rus  euruni,  qui  Imniortalitittem  inflciati  rant. 
tribvrg.  1700,  4».  i  tfi. 

550.  Fabcr,  Joh.  Uelchior.  Unde  Origo  Doc^ 
triuae  de  Immortalitate  Animorum  repeteoda 
Tiduatur.  3  progr.  Onoldi,  1778,  4*.  pp.  88 
in  all. 

See  Thjui,  Ttrmeh,  etc  pp.  1BA-1«. 

650*.  [Frankc,  Georg  Sam.].    PhiloMphlsdi- 
theologische  Abhandlung,  etc.  1788.    b«c  No. 
2214. 
561.  [Herrlcby  Nic.  August].    Sylloge  Scrip- 
torum  de  Spiritibus  puris  et  AniniAbue  hunia- 
nis,  earunique  Imxnaterialitate,  linmortalitate 
et  Statu  poet  Mortem,  deque  Anima  Boatianun. 
Ratisbouae,  1790,  sm.  S*.  pp.  lU)  +. 
A  olaased  catalogue,  with  notes. 
652.  Bardlll,  Oiristoph  Got t&  led.    Tom  Vr- 
sprung    (ler    Begriflfe    der    Dnftlerblicbkeit. 
{Berliner  MonaUdtri/l  for  Feb.  179*i.) 
553.  Flttgge,  Cliristian  Wilh.  Gcschichte  dca 
Glaubens  an  Lnsterbliclikeit,  Aufeistebung, 
Gericht  und  Vergeltung.  STheile.   (IheillU. 
in2Abth.)     LeiDzig,  1794-lSOO,  8>.    F. 

Part  I.,  pp.  1-448.  treat*  of  the  Jewikh  et>eccpti«t>o 
of  tbe  future  life,  "  \erbo«lK*>lue  en-alum,  sou  ivri»- 
•Inie"  iB6tteh9r)i  Part  II.,  of  the  opialoaa  of  the 
Scandinavian*,  pp.  1-148;  the  aocieat  Calcdoiila»», 

B).  H»-'i\0',  the  ancient  Pcralana,  pp.  ;SS-'U«0;  the 
ohamoicdao*.  pp.  161-S14;  tbe  Htndnii,  Chiarw, 
etc.,  pp.  81&~«QS.  Part  111.,  In  3  veto.,  glica  tho  hb- 
tery  of  the  Qhriatlan  doctrina.  The  work  was  aerer 
completed. 

654.  [Fraikke,  Georg  Fam.].  Terauch  efner 
hitftonKh-kritiscben  Uebersfcfat  der  Lohreii 
und  Meinungen  der  vomehmKten  neuen  Widt- 
weisen  -von  der  Umterblichkeit  der  meusch- 
lichen  Scele.    Altona,  1790,  8«.  pp.  144. 

"  Usefhl  as  a  eoUoetfoD  of  natcnato,  thoo^  aet 
altogeihor  eomptaie."— JlreUdt. 

656.  Pnrmann*  Joh.  Georg.  Fata  Doctrinae 
de  Auimorum  Immortalitate.  Panic.  I.-VI. 
Francof.  1798-1809, 4*. 

656.  Brctschnctder,  Karl  Gottlieb,  fystv- 
mittli$cho  Entvrickelung  aller  in  der  Dogma- 
tik  Torkommenden  Begriffe  nach  den  iii>m- 
bollschcn  Bchriften  der  evangeliech-lntheii- 
schen  und  reformirten  Kirche  und  den  wlch- 
tigsten  dosmatischen  LehrbLchernihrrrTheo- 
logon.  — Nebst  der  Literatur,  vorsOffllch  der 
neuem  tlber  alle  Tbeilo  der  DogmatlK.  ...4*, 
Terbomerto  und  Termehrte  Aull.  Leipzig, 
(1806, 19,  24,)  1841,  8».  pp.  ri.,  898.    D. 

Pp.  816-688  treat  of  the  "Laal  Thinfft."  Highly 
oiefiil  for  the  llirrotnre  of  the  ratjeet,  though  aot 
Tcry  acearate. 

557.  Bencel,  Kmst  Gottlieb  (£af.  Theophiluf) 
▼on.  Dissi'rtationce  historlco-theologicae : 
Quid  Doctrina  do  Animorum  Immortalitate 
Kcligioni  Christianac  debeat,  ex  Canme  Ka- 
tura  et  ex  Rebus  factia  monstrautes.    Para  I. 
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*YL  [Pvts  IT.  aod  T.  in  two  aaciioiui,  Part 
TI.  in  three;  in  »ll,  10  disMu-UUons.]  1809- 
1917.  (In  hia  Oputeula  AeatL.  Hamburg], 
1834,  8*.  pp.  43-272.)    M. 

Oa  tit*  ^^uter  doetria*  of  InmnrUlltjr  unr' 


•neicBt  nuioat,  •«  pp.  Afr-4S;  so  tbe  doctiiae  of  th« 
Hiadiia,  Pcnlaat,  rhttaieUas.  pp.  71-^;  on  the 
aodoit  Mjitnict,  aad  Um  Oradi  phlloiopben,  pp. 
' ^ ^    i;  pp.  m-U4;  on 


9-iaO;  oa  tba  Booun  pklloaofAvn,  pp.  ^ 
Uw  doetrino  of  ttao  Old  TMtMaent,  pp.  145-lM;  oa 
iho  doetrlao  of  tho  Uiar  Jews  down  to  iho  tiiao  of 
OhrUt.  pp.  I87-V14;  oa  tho  GhrUtiaa  dootrino,  pp. 
ill-tin.    TboM  tutkjM  are  valuabla. 

558.  I<«roux,  Pierre.  De  I'humanlt^,  de  son 
princlpe,  et  de  son  aveniroii  Ntrouve  la  vrale 
dwflnltion  de  la  religion  ...  .  2  turn,  (paged 
oontinnonaly).  Paris,  1810,  8>.  pp.  zxii., 
1008. 

Um  YX.,  "0«  la  tradiUan  retaaTaoMBt  A  la  rio 
fteturo."  ooapriolnf  pp.  Bl-1006  of  tbo  work,  main- 
tain* that  "  Lidfte  dM  aacieno  oar  la  rt«  future  a  tU 
vnlTenoUoiaeat  qae  rhomma  renainalt  daas  lliu- 
■laattd."  Lereaz,  lik*  othon  of  tho  Freaoh  ooelal- 
iau.  r^Joetfl  tho  doetrlne  of  pononal  inuaortality. 

560.  GrtUs«t  Joh.  Geo.  Thoodor.  Bibllotheca 
peycliologicaoder  Vorselchnlssder  wlchtijaten 
Ulwr  dae  Wesen  der  Menaclicn-  nnd  Thier- 
Melen  and  die  UiuterblichkeiUlehre  handeln- 
den  SchriftsteUer  ilterer  nnd  nenerer  Zelt,  in 
aiptiabetiMher  Ordnnng  snaammengestellt, 
and  mit  einer  wiMenichafllichen  Uebersicbt 
begleitet  ...    .    Leipxig,  1845,  8*.  pp.  ri.,  60. 

Tho  aioil  eoplooi  oolloetioo  of  Utta  rilattaf  to  the 
■abjoot,  bat  apparent)/  oonpilod  in  baote. 

560.  Bonol&ltt^,  Louis  Firmin  IIerv4.  De  la 
perslitance  de  la  personnallt^  apr^  la  mort. 
Second  M4molre.  Uiatoiro  des  opinions  pbl- 
losophiqnos  et  rellgienses  sur  I'exiatencc,  la 
nature  et  la  destinde  de  TAme  bumalne.  depuis 
lee  temps  les  pins  reculis  jnsqu'ii  la  chute  de 
la  philosophie  gricco-romaine.  (Seana*  et 
Travaux  eU  VAead.  des  Set.  Mor.  et  Jhl.,  Tome 
XV.  [1840,  8»1  pp.  443-458;  XVI.  49-64, 121- 
138.)    H. 

560». [Third  memoir.]  R5snm5  critique  des 

opinions  ...  sur  ...  Time  humaino,  depuiii  le 
commencement  de  Tdre  chr6tionno  juitqu'ii 
nm  Joan.  (Ibid.,  Tome  XXVI.  [1858,  8*1  pp. 
161-230.)    H. 

For  tho  flnt  neawlr.  aee  X«.  IITL 

601.  Qo^rana,  William.  A  Catalogue  of 
Books  treating  on  the  Immortality  of  the 
flonl.  ...  New  York,  (1st  ed.,  1840,)  1853, 1». 
PP.23L 

See  aloe  Koa.  19*7.  SZn. 

Por  the  history  and  literature  of  the  doc- 
trine of  immortality,  see,  ftirther.  No.  01, 
La^tont  569,  Honppelamd«|  708, 
Hardftaclbmldt  %  731, Xiota«le«r  |  701», 
Arc«ihsi  N22,  BrowB«i  886,  Hayeri 
844,  l>oadrldfre  %  960,  and  088,  Flficge  | 
999,  W^ytienlMtelii  1017,  Trualcri 
1047.  BrowiMi  1050.  Bolmaaof  1066, 
IJFUkenai  1109,  'WoUfkrtlii  1136, 
Jenny  1 1139,  Stranaa  1 1148,  Al«xlna| 


1158,  DOrlnsi  1198,  Mejrcri  1236,  Un< 
nmatftaallcne  Boweise;  1253,  UTelbjri 
1567,  Plato.    See  also  Bayle's  IHctionnaire 


and  Oeuvre$;  the  Philosophical  Dictionaries 
of  Walch  and  Knig,  and  the  Dictionnaire  de» 
tcUncu  fhtlotophiqwA  (6  toIs.)  edited  by 
Franck.  One  may  ftirther  consult  the  writers 
on  the  general  history  of  philooophy,  partico- 
larly  Drucker,  Enfield,  Terxi,  Buhle,  Ticde- 
mann.Tennemann,  Otrus,  DeG^rando.  Cousin, 
Bitter,  and  Blakey ;— on  medliPTal  pliiloeophy, 
as  Jourdain,  (3araman,  Rousselot,  Haar6au, 
and  the  Hittoire  littirairt  de  la  France  (23 
Yols.); — and  on  modem  philosophy,  as  Brd- 
mann,  Fenerbach,  Damiron,  BouilUer,  Willm, 
Knno  Fi«K*her,  Moroll,  and  Bartholmtos.  For 
nomerous  special  works  on  the  history  of  Ori- 


ental, Greek  and  Roman,  Jewish  and  patristic 
philosophy,  see  the  appropriate  heads  below. 


662.  Attffnatlnna,  Anrellus,  Saint  aad  Bp., 
11.  A.D.  800.  De  Immortalltato  Aulmsa  Lil>er 
unus.  (<>pera,  ed.  Paris,  alt.,  1836,  etc.  I.  649- 
6660    k 

See  alao  Koi.  «,  810. 

563.  Ganganf,  Theodor.  Sletaphysischo 
Psychulugie  Ues  hciligen  Augustinu^. 
1^2*  Abth.  Augsburg,  1852,  £».  pp.  x., 
lv.,450.    F. 

564.  JBneaa  Gazmut^  fl.  a j>.  487.  . . .  ^neas 
Gasfpus  et  Zacharias  MItylennus  [i1.  a.p.  586J 
de  Immortalitate  AaimsB  et  Mundi  Consum- 
matione.  Ad  Codices  rec^nsnit  Darthi i  Tarini 
Ducasi  Notas  addldlt  Jo.  Fr.  Bolaaonadc.  Gr. 
AccedJt  iEnen  Interpretatio  ab  Anibrosio  Oa- 
mald.  facia.  ...  Parisils,  1836,  8*.  pp.  xxv., 
530 +.    F. 

Betiowod  by  BerabardT  ia  the  Jukrh.  f.  wiw. 
KrMk  fur  Uet.  IST.  ooil.  M2-66J.  iH.)  Tbcto  t««o 
troallses  wUl  also  be  ftwind,  with  tbu  note*  of  Barth 
and  other*,  ia  lllgne'i  PMrU.  Croc.  LXXXV.  871- 
1144.    B. 

565.  Ouillelnbna  Alvernui  or  Artfemui  (Fr. 
Gnillanme  d* Auverfpu),  Bp.  of  Ihirie^  fl. 
AJ>.ri80....  Opera om nia  ...  .  2to1.  Pari- 
sil^l«74,  fol. 

Vol.  L  pp.  839-136,  "Do  Immortalitate  Aninui," 
not  important;  II.  <&-lS8,  "  Do  Anlnm  Liber."  B«« 
jrii(.Ztt.^la#Vtmco,XVIILa0tt.S8O-a»i.    H. 

56G*.  Dcntetrlua  Cydonxun,  fl.  a.d.  1857. 
. . .  OpuBcnlum  do  contemnvnda  Morte,  Qrai»ce 
et  Latino.  Kecpiiituit  ...  Ch.  Theoph.  Kiii- 
noel.    Llpslnc,  1786,  8*. 

Alee  ill  itweforee  Oraod  JMnoree,  ed.  Kutnoel  et 
Stan,  17iM.  9>,  Tom.  I.  (H.)  —  "  GonUnot  iulcnia  ar- 
gomenta  pro  eounnaanda  aalmomm  luoiortallutt." 

565i>.    Sabunde,   or    B«bnnde,   or    8«« 

bejrde,  Uavimimhis  de,  fl.  a.d.  1480.  Tlicx.- 
logia  uatnraliN  sive  liber  creaturarnm  itpccia- 
llter  do  homlne  ...  .  [Strasbourg,  1400,1  r»I. 
ff.  162. 

This  ia  a  remartebto  botriE  on  TaHoni  Mooaate, 
aad  b  uid  to  b«  tho  first  woric  entitled  "  Nataral 
TheologT."  For  a  notice  of  tho  nuaieroas  ediiioaf, 
■oa  Btogr.  Uni*.  XXXIX.  441.  A  fYtnch  trau*latlon 
bj  lioBUlcne.  Pari*.  UC9,  V,  often  rrprlnied ;  a  food 
edition.  Pari*.  1611,  9*.  pp.  Wl  4-.  (#'.}  Ccosp.  Moo- 
taigne'i  Muaii,  L.  II.  e.  1?.  On  the  ImtnortaJltj  of 
tho  soul  and  the  ftituro  life,  eee  particular! r  cc.  M, 
9X,  lOX.  lSS-186,  168-169.  ZIT,  800.  82S-880.  Bee  Pabrl- 
clui,  J>tUeUi4,  ate.  pp.  464-45T. 

566w  Campliaro  or  Cstmpl8ora»  Jae.  Do 
Immortalitate  Anime  in  Modvm  Dialocl  tvI- 
gariterri.e.  in  Italian]  ...  .  x.p.orx>.  [Home, 
about  1472,]  fol.  IT.  'i¥. 

AIM  pabl.  at  Milan.  1475;  Vtoenxa,  1477 ;  Coaenia, 
1478;  and  BreaeU.  1496.    Bee  Hain  and  Paanr. 

567.  TreT-icnals,  or  de  Trevioy  Joh. 
fOratIo  de  Anlmarum  Immortalitate,  ot  de 
humana  Felicitate  Oratlo.  Rome,  147t,]  fuL 
(12  learcB,  32  linM  to  a  pa^^e.) 

See  Hain,  n.  1S610 ;  Pantcr,  II.  442,  n.  184. 

608.  Caaalnne  de  Caaainln  (Ital.  Caa* 
cinl),  Sam.  Qnmtio  cnpioKu  de  Immorta- 
litate AnimsB.    Mediolani,  1481,4*. 

568».  FlelnOf  Marsllio.  [TlioologIa  PlatoiiIcH 
de  AninK>rum  Immortalitate.  Florence,  14!)2,] 
fol.  ff.  319.  —  Alao  Paris,  1 559,  h:    BM. 

For  a  fbll  account  or  thin  treatlae.  aee  Bahle.  Oanck. 
der  neuem  PftOea..  II.  171-841.  {H.i  Qieaeler  (XW 
mengeach.  p.  496)  remarka  that  "among  all  the  woria 
extant  on  the  aabject.  thle  probably  eontaias  the 
(Toateat  Tarletj  of  argamanta  Ibr  the  apirltaaUtj  and 
imnertallt^  of  the  aoul." 

560.  Honppeiande,  Guil.  De  Animae  Ho- 
minis  Immortiilitate  et  Statn  post  Mortem. 
Parisiis,  14D1,  8«.  10 /r.  Techeiier.— Also  afrtV/. 
1403,  8*.  and  1499,  8». 

A  eollcctJnn  of  cxtracta  front  the  ancient  |>)tilA«»- 
pbera  and  poeu,  and  the  Fathcra  of  the  Church. 
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Tm.x  OaraceloU   (Lat.  C»raeeloluay  or 

de Iil«lo;9  Kob.  Ucrmonosdecloumtorii  ...  . 

[  \\>ii:cis  Miiy  21,  1496,1  8«.  ff.  438. 

lucludinc  dlwgunw  "  D«  Tlawpa  Jo41cIanmi  D«l," 
'■Dc'luiuiortolltmte  AnlniM  rktionalis,"  and  *']>e 
wierna  Bwiltudine."    S««  lUlo,  n.  4491. 

571.  Basfll§^nan»9  OiovAnni  Ste&no  da*  fl. 
A.D.  loOO.  Oratio  de  AninuM  ImmorUlitAte, 
uiu  cum  JBxhortatione  ad  caocMenda  Anna 
contra  Infldeiea.    n.  p.  orD.    [Milan!  !&—?] 

572.  Pouponatlus  (JbiZ.  Pon&ponaszDt 
PctruH.  . . .  Tractatus  do  Immortalitato  Ani- 
mae.    Bononlae,  1516|  ful. 

ExOMdlnnlr  rare.  Aaothar  ad.,  OML  lUS,  8».  Also 
VenoUla,  iJlt,  fot.,  aod  w.p.  [Lerden?]  1&S4,  b«.  —  An 
ed..  S.F..  witu  the  /oIm  date  IBM,  12*.  pp.  147.  (IT.) 
He«  Panaer,  IX.  415.  n.  IBO*,  and  Brunei,  who  as> 
•igna  It  to  tbo  last  oeatary. 

ATS. . . .  Tractatus  de  Immortalitate  Ani- 

xnm — Collatia  tribiu  Edition!  bus  denuo  edidlt, 
ot  qu«9  do  Philoeophis,  post  Scbolastlcornm 
iEvum  in  Italia  Claris,  do  Vita  Auctori^,  Li- 
brlquo  Arguinento  Notatu  digna  sunt,  mliocit 
M.  Christ.  Godoft*.  Bardili  ...  .  Trbingie, 
1791,  So.  pp.  xxxii.,  126. 

8e«  Baylo  «n  Pompoaatltta,  Brnokor,  IT.  16A-1M, 
Toiiag'ii  Aonio  PuUario,  I.  Ml-MS,  and  eapeelally 
tbo  work  or  E.  fUnan.  No.  IW&b,  Mow. 

67  i.  Splna«  Bartulouinieo  dl.  Propu^piacu- 
lum  Aristutclis  de  Immortalitate  Auimac 
contra TliomamCaietanum  ...  .  TiitelaVe- 
ritatis  do  Immortalitate  Animae  conlnt  Po- 
tnim  Pomponatlnm  Mantuanum  cognomina- 
tuin  Pcrcttum,  ctim  eiusdcm  Libro  de  Morta- 
litnte  Anfmne  fldcLiter  toto  inserto.  Plagcl- 
lum  in  trod  Libros  Apoloeiao  eiusdom  Peretti 
de  oad€>m  Materia.  ...  vcnetiis,  1519,  fol. 
An  earlier  cd.,  Boooniae,  161B,  fot. 

575.  liiAcenataf  Ilieronymus.  ...  In  Pompo 
nacium  de  Animo  Iinmortalitate.  Mediolaul, 
1518, 4».  pp.  102. 

570.  PomponaClas  (Ttal.  PomponazzI), 
Pctrus.  . . .  Apologia  pro  suu  Tractutii  de  Im- 
niurt.ilitntu  Animae.    Bononiac,  1518,  fol. 

577.  IVIpliiui  {Ital.  IVlfb))  Aagnattnus.  So 
Immortalitate  Anime  Libellns.  Venetiis,  1518, 
fol. 

r>78.  Pomponatiua(/la/.PoBApoiutzzi), 
Petms.  IK'fenHorium  siro  liespoiudoncs  ad  en 
quae  Angustinua  Niphns  adversus  ipsum  scrip- 
sit  de  Immortalitate  Animae.  Venetiis,  1519, 
fol. 

579.  FomaritBf  HieronymnsdCy  fi^p.  Trac- 
tatus tinreus  de  Immortalitate!  Auimsc,  ct 
ISxnmen  Disputationis  inter  Pomponatium  ot 
^iphnm.    Bouonia>,  1519,  i». 

"  Rare  and  curloo*."~ira((. 

580.  laolanlsy  Isidorus  de.  Do  Immorta- 
litate humani  Animi.    Mediolaui,  1620,  4*. 

581.  Plcoy  Giovanni  Francesco,  nf  Mirandola. 
...  Do  Animae  Immortalitate  DIgressio  ...  . 
Bononiae,  1538,  4*. 

582.  Flcra,  Baptista.  Contra  Pomponatium 
do  Animae  Immortalitate.    Venet.  1534,  fol. 

583.  TlkomaevB  {Hal,  T<ymco>,  NIc.  Leoni- 
ens.  . . .  Dialogi  nnnc  primum  in  htcem  (Hliti 
...  .  Venetiis,  1624,  4'».~Al8o  Par.  1530, 
fbl. ;  Lugdnnt,  16S2.  8o. 

Ooo  of  tboae  dialogued,  BemhuM,  treat*  of  the  im- 
mortalitj  of  the  aoui.  It  la  pralaed  for  the  elegance 
of  its  ctjle. 

584.  Coiitarliil  {Lat  Contarcnna),  Oas- 
paro,  fhrd.  De  Immortal itatt*  Aninizr  adver- 
sns  Petnim  Pomponatitun.   Venetiis,  1525, 8«. 

685.  JTaTcIll,  or  da  Casale,  Grlso«tomo 
{Lai.  Clirysostomus  Cavalenala).  Solutio- 
noi  Bationnm  Animi  Mortalltatem  proban- 
tinm,  quae  in  Defensorio  contra  Niphum  a 
Pomponatio  formnntnr.  Venetiis,  1525. 
Bee  Tirabooahl,  and  Zcdlar^i  UniWn  Lm.  XIT.  m. 
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586.  Palearlo,  Aonio.  De  Anlroorum  Im- 
mortalitato Libri  Tros.  Lugduni  [Basileae ; ', 
15S6, 12>.— Other  04is.,  1552, 15C6, 1C21,  ICX^t 
ttc 

Alio  In  A.  Pope'*  fiW«c/a  Pecwaia  Aotorw*,  rir.. 

Load.  1T40,  8».  I.  211-27U.    (JST.)     ••  Que  of  the  fiueM 

moauuMsU  ef  tha  Latin  poetry  «r   tha  alstcntft 

oeatary . "—  nratoacM. 

580.  Parl«ctti»  Lodovioo,  Mc  yswn^er.     Dr 

Immortalitato   Animae    Libri    trea.     Be«*l, 

1641, 4«. 

587.  C«rlonl  (La<.  Curio),  Cello  Se^tindix 
...  Arauous,  aeu  do  i^rovidentia  Dei  ...  cum 
aJiis  ...  OpuacuIiM  ...  .  lUaileay,  1&44,  ^• 
pp.  184  +.— Also  ibid.  1571. 

Tbia  Tol.  oonulna  a  treatiae  **De  ImnortaDtate 
Aainoram,"  for  a  nocko  of  whieh  eee  Matador  ftfi  r 
4U  Mit.  TUU.,  IMQO.  pp.  6ta.  6M. 

588.  Cardanoy  Oirolamo  (Lat  Hierommn^ 
Catrdamts;.  De  Immortalitato  Aninomw 
Liber  ...    .    Lugduni,  1646. 8*.  ff.  flOK. 

AUo  in  bla  Olpera,  IW,  fol ,  II.  4.vr.-5».  (HA  The 
Third  Book  of  hia  Tftaowoeton  (Oirf.  pp.  4a»-asrji 
ireata  of  tiic  aane  sul^ect. 

589.  HarrapS&a  de  Martina,  Antcwiiw. 
Opns  de  .\n  !u.a  ...    .    ^'enlx)li,  IwIIO,  -. '. 

Lib.  IV.  treats  of  the  Immorulltjr  of  xUti  aoU. 

590.  Boirellcs  or  Bouelles  {Lat  Botrtl- 
lua),  i'lmrliT««  de.  Dialogi  tros  de  Anin  r- 
ImraortftlitHte,  de  Rcsnrrectione,  de  Muc>1i 
Kxcidio  ct  illins  Instaurationo.  (Par.  1511, 
4»,)  Lugduni,  1652,  8».  pp.  170. 

591.  Perelra,  Jorge  Oomex.  Autoniana  M.tr- 
garitn.  Opus  nenipe  Phytdcis,  BIcdtcis  arlhet>- 
logis  non  minus  utile,  ouam  neceoearinoi.  ... 
[Mothymnae  Canipl,]  1554,  fol. 

"Pag.  009-832  dUpuUt  pro  iDiniortatltate  aninur'/' 
— ^MWe.  In  tMa  rare  and  eurlona  work  the  aotler 
malaiaina,  aiiwog  other  paradoMra,  that  brete*  bare 
no  Bouls.  Sea  Baf  le's  artielea  on  Artirm  and  Mara- 
riHM,  in  the  noica  lo  which  he  diacukfea  at  length  the 
opinlona  of  the  nnclenta  and  niodcma  on  ihU  aul^cvt. 
Bee  alM>  Cl^Steat.  MU.  euritm*;  IX.  ttl-lU.  Scfeel 
horn  (Amati.  Ltl.  V.  &)  obacr\-ca  that  a  German 
writer,  J.  C.  Rbertl,  has  eon\-erted  the  first  tw« 
words  of  Iho  title  of  thia  hook  Into  the  name  of  a 
learned  aathoreaa,  "  Margarita  Aataniniia,"  t«  wbeen 
ho  ascribea  a  treatise  en  the  Imroerlailtj  <  r  the  ponl. 
LInenlas  baa  doiM  the  same  In  hh  BihI.  reatl*  tkr^.. 
I.  51.  —  Comp.  Hallam'a  Ltt.  ^Kurope,  Part  II.  Cb. 
111.  k  »■ 

592.  Dn  Heeqnety  Adrien.  Perlpetasma  Ar- 
gumentomm  TnKigninni,  nimlmm  de  Immor- 
t.nlitate,  leternaqtie  Velicitnte  ...  [etc.].  L<>- 
ranli,  1567,  12».-/5id.  1564,  4». 

593.  NaelantiEBy  Jac.  Qmestiones  qnatnor. 
1.  Do  Creatione  iicrnm.  2.  Do  Animae  Im- 
mortalitate. ...    Venetiis,  1567, 8*. 

594.  AlpfioneuBy  or  AlfonrnvLBf  Petrnx. 
Burg«n*i*.  Dialogtisde  Immortalitato  Anima*. 
Barcinone,  1501,  K 

595.  Bonrfi^eirllle,  Charles  de.  L'ath^*- 
machie,  on  Discount  do  riniutortalit6  de  Time 
et  reMurroction  des  corps.  Paris,  1564.  am. 
4».  ff.  12,  pp.  15C,  and  ff.  2. 

596.  Natta,  Marco  Antonio.  Opera  omnia, 
sciliot^t:  de  Immortalitate  Animao  LIbri  \. 
OrationesTaria  ...  .  Venetiis,  i4/(f«a,  1564, 
fol. 

597.  PaaaerOy  Marc  Antonio,  caflerf  Geno^a 
(Lat.  Genua  or  Janvta).  Dirtpntnt:odcIn- 
tellcctus  humani  Immortalitate.  Iloveutift'-, 
15tto,  6».  — Also  Monteregali,  15C5,  €«.  20  60/ 

598.  Vera-Criice  (on'j7i'n<i//i/OiktlerrezS 
Alphuussn.M  de.  Specnlatio  I*hy»Jcai>  Ans'.«- 
telid,  cum  Tractatn  de  Animao  Immortalitate. 
Salmnnticao,  1578,  fol. 

590.  DVoolton,  John,  Bp.  A  Treatise  of  tin' 
Imniortalltle  of  the  Sotile;  wherein  is  docLirol 
the  Origine,  Nnture  and  Powers  of  the  samt-, 
together  with  the  State  and  Condition  there- 
of; both  as  it  Is  coaioyned  and  diaaoly-''  *S)m 
the  Bodie.    London,  1676»  16*. 
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600.  Isanberty  Anmlme.  Belogae  do  denx 
bergeni  . . .  mar  r«xcellenco  et  ininiortaliU  de 
rtme  raiMmiiable.    Paris,  1577»  9fi. 

601.  Marta*  Jacopo  Antonio.  Apologia  do 
Anlmae  ImmortaUtate.    NeaiMii,  167S,  fol. 

e02.  Aub^rT*  (Lat.  Alberlna  or  Avbe- 
riiaa)9  Claude.  ...  Oratio  apodictica  de  Im- 
mortoiitate  Animae.    [Morgiii,]  1980, 8". 

609.  Brvno,  Antonio.  Ente1echtn«  sen  de 
quinta  Natnra  ct  Aniinao  Immortalltato  Dii»* 
puUtio.    NeapoU,  1A87,  4«.—  V«n«t.  1597,  4>. 

604.  Cartarliuif  Joh.  Lndor.  De  Trnmortall- 
tateetPluratltato  Animae.  Bononlae,  1587,  B». 

605.  Coler,  Jac.  De  Aniraarum  Inunortalitate 
ot  Statu,  podtquam  ex  hoc  Ergastulo  Corporis 
bumani  egro.<Mao  snnt.  Titeuei^pae,  1587f  8*. 
ff.  105. 

606w  Ttmne^tf  Nicolas  de«  ...  D«  Imniorta- 
litate  Animn  Tolitatio  advcrstis  Oalonnm 
...    .    Pariaiis,  1587,  H*.  ff.  158. 

AUo  forming  a  pnrt  of  hla  "Aii»le«U  IClcvoooinil 
ad  lUaroee*muiu,     Purialb,  Mil,  fol. 
GOT.  Xfxrllnay  Vine.    Do  Animae  Immortall- 
tato: accedit  de  Coeli  Substantia.    Ycnetlis, 
158.H,4». 
Ct^.   Hatteil«9    Hetnr.      Boweiss,   doM    dor 
vorniinlTtigu  UcUt  im  MonHchcn  unsterblich 
nnd  nnvorgftngllch  soy.  Wittenberg,  1589,  K*>. 
600.  RosaellitSy  Hannibal. 

"  Liter  Mxtas  Commrnlnr.  I.  in  Hermetem  Tri*. 
meglnum  ...  est  de  immurtatitat«  ablinorara.  Cra- 
oov.  UOO.    Colon.  Itteo.  TdL'-^Mabritim. 

610.  dftamiNiignaCf  Jean  de.  Tra!ct6  de 
rimmortalit^  de  I'dme.  Bovrdeanx,  1595, 1^*. 

611.  Berres  (£al.  Serraaua),  Jean  de*  De 
rimmortaliti§  de  Tiiiue,  reprfoent£>o  psir  prcn- 
▼es  certalnea  et  par  lea  fruits  excellens  de  son 
vrai  usage.    Lyon,  1590,  ffi. 

812.  Oliacently  or  Ollssently  Fablo.    Dis- 
corsi  morali  . . .  contra  11  dispiacer  del  morire, 
detto  Athanatophilla :  oon  figure.    Venetia, 
159A,  4».    BL.  —  Also  ibid.  1009,  4*. 
See  Doneo'i  DmuM  e/  Jh4ah,  p.  112. 

618.   ■  Dialoghi    T.   deirimmortalit4   dell' 

anima.    Venczia,  1590,  £*f 

8o  Or&MO.    reihapa  tbe  tamo  as  tho  prcce4iog. 

614.  Cousin  (Lat  CoffnatlM),  Jean.  Fuu- 
damenta  Keligionis  . . .  hoc  e^t,  Tractntus  de 
Natnrali  Dvii  Cognltlone,  de  Anlml  Immorta- 
lltate  et  de  Justltia  Del  adyerans  Politlcorum 
sea  Atheorum  Brrores.    DuacI,  1597, 8*. 

615.  Berres  (Lat.  Serranua^  Jean  de. 
J>e  Tosage  de  rimmortallt^  de  rime.    Koucn, 

i59r,  i». 

The  nine  as  Vo.  611  r 

616.  Fedell,  GioYauni  Battista  de'.  Anlma 
immorUle.    Vcu.  1598,  f>. 

617.  BleraeceitMfOrOpmerseiislsyPetnia, 

Cratepolitu.  Tractatus  de  Kesurroctlone  Cor- 
porum,  ac  Animarum  Immortalitate,  contra 
SadocsMM  ac  hi^tis  Farinas  IIsBretlcoa  com- 
plures.    ColoDi«,  1598,  8*. 

618.  Dairies,  or  DaTle,  8ir  John.  Nosce 
Teipsnni.  Thin  Oracle  expounded  in  two  Kle- 
gies.  1.  Of  Humane  Knowledge.  2.  Of  the 
Sonle  of  Mai),  and  tbe  Immortalitie  tliercuf. 
London,  1599,  4«.~Al!90  ibid.  1602,  1608,  4«, 
1010,  sni.  8«,  and  1622,  8»,  pp.  164. 

PttblUbod  In  Load.  1«5S,  4*.  with  the  titla:— "A 
Wert  for  Noo«  but  AogeU  and  Men,  that  U  to  be 
able  to  kok  ioto,  and  to  know  our  Mlrps.  Or.  a 
Book  shewing  what  tbe  Soulo  In,"  itc.  Comp.  Ko. 
49,  and  NO  BtU.  0re$ii9aUa$ut,  Part  II.  p.  UL 

619.  —  The  Original,  Nature  and  Immortality 
of  the  Bonl ;  a  Poem  . . .  [with  a  l»refaco  by 
N.  Tate].  London,  (1609,)  1607,  8«.  ff,  1(5,  pp. 
108.  —  M  Ed.,  if'id.  1715. 12».  pp.  131.     F. 

Tbe  MOfvnd  Part  of  No»e«  niptum.  —  Alw  In  Chal- 
mera'a  Engliak  PoetM,  V.  n-lUO.  (A.)    For  Tarfoos 


600.  KletoiUdy  Nk,  Dedamatio  de  Imnor* 
Ulitate  Auiuiste.  Autverpiae,  1599,  12b»  and 
Fi-ancof.  1636,  12». 

Also  appended  to  hit  nuMotogla,  Lugd.  Bat.  1618, 

621.  Colmbra  (Lat.  Conlmbrlea),  Uni- 
vertidade  dt.  Commcntarii  GoUegll  Conim- 
briccnsis  Bocletatls  lesv.  In  tree  Llbroe  de 
Anima  AristoteUs  ...  .  Utb  Ed.]  Colonise, 
(leeO,  03,  00,)  1617,  4*.  coll.  604  +.    H. 

Many  othar  «da.  Coil.  MI-6T0  eaatala  "Tradate* 
da  Aofma  sepsraU,"  dlncuning,  among  other  thlogi. 
the  nature  and  liumortalltj  of  tbe  aoul.  This  was 
wriiun,  aooordlog  to  Baeker,  bj  Baltbaaar  Alvarai* 

622.  Cremonlnl,  Cesare,  1550-16S1.  Illns* 
tres  Contemplatlones  de  Anlma.  Yonetiis, 
16..  ,4». 

Aeouwd  of  denTing  tbe  fmnortallty  of  Iho  aonf. 
(Bnicker,  JETM.  PkO.  IV.  tX-in.)  On  tbe  other 
band  see  Daylc,  Tlrabosebl,  and  Tivot  in  Hoefer's 
A'oii*.  Biogr.  ghUraU.    Bee,  further,  No.  ISeSb. 

623.  TFelnrlch,  Oeorg.  Christlicher  Bericht 
von  der  Uusterbllchkcit  und  Zustand  dcr  Sec 
leu.    Leipzig,  1600,  8«. 

624.  BertoIlitSy  CaMar.  Do  Immortalitate 
Animw,  secundum  Principia  AristotcUs.  Pa- 
toT!i,li02,4*. 

626.  Roast  (Lat.  Rabevs),  Oio.  Bat.,  qf 
Omoa.  De  Immortalitato  Anlmw  Libri  tres. 
Venetils,  1602,  4f>. 

626.  Damei  Frledr.  Qusestionis:  An  Anima 
bumana  ratlonalis  sit  Iramortalis?  apo<Ilctlca 
«ara0a<rtf.     Slosvlgop,  1007, 1>. 

Bcprlnicd  with  hi*  XsterdU.  TIL  de  YoUmt.  Pti, 
OlesM  Hast.  161S,  8*.    ML. 

627.  Mariana,  Juan.  Tractatus  septem  turn 
theologici,  turn  bisturicl  ....  IV.DeMonetie 
Mntatione.  ...    VII.  De  Morte  et  ImmortaJi- 

tate  Libri  III Colon.  Agrip.  1609,  fol. 

pp.444.    BL. 

The  two  treatlaei  of  wbleh  the  tltlca  are  gtTra 
above  afforded  a  pretext  for  the  imprlaoootent  of  tho 
aathor.  Bee  TIcknor's  Hiit.  o/  Spanish  Lit.,  III.  1<M. 
See  alM  Baeker,  MU.  dee  SaiwatHM  de  la  Camp,  de 
Jfeue,  Y.  lis,  619. 

628.  CnnraduBy  Oeorgina.  De  Immortalitate 
Animip.    M'itob.  1011, 4«. 

629.  JaolEaony  John.  Discourses  defending 
tlio  InuBortalfty  of  the  Soul.    London,  lOll, 

6». 

630.  IiesilUB,  Leonardus.  Do  Prorldentia 
Numinifl,  ot  Animi  Immortalitate  Libri  II. 
...  .  Antvcrpire,  1011,  8».  pp.  351  4-.— Editio 
2da,  t-Wd.  1017, 8".    BL. 

631. Sir  Walter  Rawloigh's  Ghost ;  or,  hi* 

Apparition  to  an  Intimate  Friend,  willlnghiin 
to  translate  into  Knglish,  this  Iiearned  B(M)k 
of  L.  Lossius  entituled,  (Do  Pruvidcntia  N'u- 
minis,  &  Aniniio  luimortalit^ite.)  . . .  London, 
1651, 12».  pp.  384 +.     F. 

Pp.  iiism  relate  to  immortaU^. 

632.  Olaanlnl,  Tommaso.  Do  Mentis  liU' 
mauao  Btutu  poet  Iloniinis Obitum  Dispntatut 
Aristutellca.    Pntavii,  1614,  4«. 

Defenda  Arlitotle  against  the  charge  of  teaching 
tbe  Biortallty  of  the  eoal. 

633.  Montaf^u,  Henry,  let  Earl  of  Manclteft^r. 
Manchester  ai  Mondo:  Coutemplntio  Mortis  ct 
ImniortAlltatis:  a  Cuntcmplatkm  of  Dratb  nml 
Immortality.  London,  1618, 12o.— The  3<1  Ini- 
prossion,  much  inlarged.  London,  1636,  8». 
BL. — I5th  Imprfsiion,  1690. 

634.  Boniflicclo,  Bald.  Doirinunortalitk 
dell'Anima.    Venetia,  1621,  4<>. 

635.  Cinervray  ( Le^y  ou  les  six  jonm^es  do  In 
scmaino,  dans  losquelles  est  prouv6  . . .  qiu<  le 
mundo  n'eet  point  ^ternel,  et  que  r&uio  liti> 
maineest  immortello  ...    .    Paris,  102t,  f*'. 

636.  Rlcheome,  Louis.  LMmmortalit£  do 
r&jue,  dtelar^e  avec  raisons  natnrellce,  tc«< 
noignagea  humaius  at  dlvina  ...  oontre  ies 
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FarlB,  16tl,  80.  pp. 


atfafai  «t  libertiat. 

eST.  Strmondy  Antolne.  ...    De  Anlmm  Im- 

morUlIUto  Demonstmtio  pbysica  et  Arlsto- 

tellca.    Advenus  Pompooatium  «t  AMecIaa. 

Pftrisiii,  102ft,  8*.  —  /^  1C36,  8*.  pp.  396,  92 

(Appendix). 
638.  Silbpn*  Jean.    Lea  deux  v^rit^a,  Tune 

de  DJeu  et  de  sa  providence;  rautre  de  I'lni* 
.    mortality  de  Time.    Ihuria,  MM^  8*.— Alw> 

1634,  4*.  pp.  1056. 
i638».  Stephanvs,  Joh.,  Beauntntit.    De  In- 

oolumltate  din  servanda  Tractatns,  atque  de 

bonianje  Mentis  Immortalitate  Dialogni.  Ve- 

netiis,  1(137,  8».    BL, 
«39.  [Viand*  or  dc  Vlau,  Thtephlle].    Lea 

fieurred  do  Tlifophlle,  divia^M  en  troia  partiea. 

Ronon,  1037,  i>*.  — AIm  Pa^i^  1661, 12*. 

Part  I..  "De  ilmnorullti  d«  I'&inc,"  i*  iB»laljr  m 
parmithnua  of  tbe  I'bado  of  PlMo,  partlrpoettcal, 

rrtljr  ill  nroM.    See  CBurres  eompUtu  de  9VmMI«, 
11-lM.  Paria,  UM,  S1».    B. 

640.  IVallenberf^rt  Tal.  Quaestionea  de 
Anlniiie  Immortalitate  et  Fide  natural!  in 
MoriMirum  Curatione.    Erfurdiae,  1628, 4*. 

641.  Ballljr,  Pierre.  Lea  songen  de  Phention, 
panuluxiM  pliyfliologiques,  avec  un  Dialogue 
dc  rimmortalite  de  I*&me  et  pniaaance  dc 
nature  ...    .    Paria,  10S4,  8». 

612.  Boxlionk)  Marroa  Zuerina.  Oratio  de 
Aninioruiii  Imiuortaiitate.  Lngfl.  Bat.  1687,4«. 

643.  [Dlfby^,  Sir  Kenelm}.  Two  Treatinea. 
In  the  one  uf  wliich,  the  Natvre  of  Bodies;  in 
the  other,  the  Natvre  of  Mans  8ovle ;  is  looked 
into:  in  way  of  Discovery,  of  the  Immortality 
of  Reasonable  Sovlea.  . . .  Paria,  1644,  ful.  pp. 
466  4-.    //:— Also  London,  1646, 1668,40.    H. 

See  Koe.  650.  9K. 

649».  Demonstratio  Immortalitatia  Animaa 

rationalia.    Francofktrti,  1664,  8*. —Other  eda. 

644.  Ij«  Normaiidy  Jacqnea.  D«  necemaria 
Animae  rationalia  Immortalitate.  Pariaiis, 
1644,  8». 

646.  [Overton*  R.l.  Man'a  Mortalitie:  or,  A 
Treatise  wherein  ^tis  proved,  both  theologic- 
ally and  philosophically,  that  Whole  Han  ... 
is  a  Compound  wholly  Mortall,  contrary  to  that 
Cdnimon  Distinction  of  Soule  and  Body :  and 
that  tbe  Present  Going  of  the  Soule  into 
Heaven  or  Hell  is  a  Mcer  Fiction:  and  that 
at  the  Resurrection  is  the  Beginning  of  our 
Immortality  ...  .  By  R.  0.  ...  Amster- 
dam, 1644,  4*.  pp.  43.    J7. 

A  new  editloa  was  prlated  at  London  In  ISfifi,  In 
24«,  aecordtag  to  Blaekbume.  with  tbe  title  looie- 
what  altered,  tIi.  :  —  "  If  en  wholly  Mortal,  or  a  Trca- 
tiM  wherein  'tis  prorod  ...  that  m»  Whole  Man 
•innod,  w  Whole  Men  died,"  Ae.  Blaokbome.  BU- 
(oHeof  VUm,  etc.  2d  ed.,  pp.  77-91.  glvet  a  ftill 
•oeount  of  thU  work. 

646.  Immortality  (The)  of  Mans  Soule, 
proved  buth  by  Soriptvre  and  Reason.  Con- 
trary to  the  Fancie  of  R.  0.  in  his  Book  In- 
tituled Mans  Mortality  ...  .  Loudon,  1615, 
4*.  pp.46.    H. 

647.  Prerogative  (The)  of  Man!  or,  His 
Soules  Immortality,  and  High  Perfection  de- 
fended, and  explained  against  the  Rash  and 
Rude  Conceptions  of  a  Late  Anthour  ...    .  | 
[London?]  1645,  4«.  pp.  46  +•    H, 

648.  Roceltl  (Lat.  RoccnaS  Ant.  Animae 
ratioualis  Immortalitits  Hiuiulcum  ipaitia  vera 
Propagationo  ex  Femine  ...  .  FrancofUrti, 
1644»4«.    Mgr. 

^9.  H.,  T.  The  Immortality  of  tta«  Sonic; 
the  Kxcellencye  of  J«*stts  Christ,  treated  on. 
London,  1546»  40.    BM. 

60.  RoaSf  Alex.    The  PhlkMophleall  Touch- 
Mtouo;  or,  OlMervati<Mis  on  Sir  Kenelm  Dig- 
bl«^  Discourses  of  the  Nature  of  Bodies,  and 
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of  tha  Reasonable  Sonle ;  and  8plnosa*a  Opinion 
of  the  Mortality  of  the  Soule  briefly  coofnted. 
London,  1646»  4». 
HeeKcUO. 

661.  Momairi  Philippe  de,  Seignnr  D« 
Plessla-BIarly.  The  Soul*a  own  EvideDce 
for  its  own  Immortality.  Selected  out  of  i^tr 
P.  Sydney  and  A.  (folding's  Translation  af  P. 
de  Mornay's  Trttnat  of  Chrittian  Rdiavem.. 
By  J.  Bachiler.    Loudon,  1646,  4». 

Moraajr'i  ••  Tralt4  do  la  \kt\\k  do  k  rcUgioa  ehre- 
tienne"  wai  drat  publ.  at  Antaerp  In  1679,  and  aftcr- 
warda  tran«lated  by  hiniaclf  into  LatlB.  Knaxroas 
edlileua  and  traoolalioM.  <S«o  Pahrldaa.  tMUK0m. 
etc.  pp.  548.  618.)  Aigfia*  UauhlaUoe,  \Wl :  4ih  ed.. 
1617.  (17.)  Chapten  JCIV.  and  XT.  tranter  ite  !■• 
Bortalllj  of  the  aool. 

662.  GapreolvSy  Jac.  BrevisDl8cvptatlo,qQa 
Animam  Huminls  etei  factam,  Immortalrm 
tamen  ease  quinquo  Ratlonibua  fit  apertnu. 
Pariaiis,  1647,  S». 

663.  Gatrt^rrlslity  Christopher.  Tbe  Magi*' 
trates  Authuntj-  in  Matters  of  Religioa,  itxiii 
the  Souls  Immortality,  vindicated  In  Twu 
Sermons  ...    .     London,  1647,  4*. 

654.  MIcraelllMf  Job.  Ethnouhronina,  trilms 
Dlalogorum  Libris  contra  tienliliuni  de  Prin- 
cipiis  Cbristianao  Keligionis  Dubitationea,  quo- 
rum 1.  de  Animae  bumanao  Immortalitate  U. 
do  Deo  . . .  et  3.  do  Keligione  ...  .  Stetini. 
(1647,)  1661,  4».  (161  all.) 
666.  More,  Henry.  Philoaophicall  FOema  ...  . 
Cambridge,  1647,  S*.  pp.  4;i6  +.    F, 

Thia  volume  la  priuelpaUy-  ooenpied  with  what  la 
deneribed,  In  a  diatlnct  tlUe-pagc,  aa  "A  Platoaick 
Boos  of  the  RonI;  treating,  of  the  Lift  of  tbe  F«al, 
her  JmnwrtaUlie,  the  Bleep  of  the  lte«l,  the  UaltJe 
of  SouU,  and  Memorlo  after  Death."  (Xd  Rd.]  Tlie 
fbur  parta  luto  which  the  rweni  la  dlrfa^  bate 
acparate  title-pacea,  beglDDiDg  rkspcctlvelr  wlih 
the  a-orda  "Pa>cbosola,"  "Pap chat banaala.^  *'Aa- 
tiparohopaoajchia."  and  "AntiaioDoiiaTebl*.'*  Part 
II.  haaan  Appendix,  entitled  "Driuoeriius  PlatftiU- 
aana.  or  an  ftasay  upon  the  lufinitT  of  Worlds  oitt 


an  Appendix  on  "  The  Pneexlatencj  of  the  Soyl," 
np.  tt6-2SI.  both  in  verae.  Bcaldea  nolc*  and  prt> 
laeoa  to  aaanj  of  the  poems,  at  iho  end  of^he  voluaie 
we  are  Ikvored  with  an  "  Interpretation  Generall ' 
of  obacure  and  barbarona  werda  aaed  therein. 

666.  [l¥ard,  Setb,  Bp\  A  Phftosopfaicall 
Easay  towards  an  Eviction  of  the  Being  and 
Attributes  of  God.  The  Immortnlity  if  the 
Souls  of  Men.  The  Truth  and  Antharitv  «>r 
Scripture.  ...  The 4th Ed.  ByS.M'.  Oxfbnl, 
(1652, 66,  . . .)  1667,  sm.  8».  pp.  (8),  167. 

Pa<ea  S7-81  relate  to  the  imniorcality  oT  the  aoal. 

667.  rHollaBd,Guy].  Tbe  Grand  Prcrogntivt* 
of  Human  Nature;  namely,  tbe  Souls  Natnrall 
or  Native  Immortality  and  Freedom  from  Cor- 
ruption ...  .  By  G.  H.,  Gent.  London,  leSS, 
8".    BM. 

668.  Brcntf  William.  A  Diaconrae  upon  the 
Nature  of  Etemitio  and  tbe  Condition  of  a 
separated  Soul,  according  to  the  Grounds  of 
Reason  and  Principlea  of  Christian  Religion. 
London,  16U,  8*.  £L.— Alao,  1674,  4>;  16W. 
»•. 

660.  Cotln,  Cbaries,  tht  A\M.  Trait«  de  Time 
immortelle.    Paris,  16M,  4*. 

669».  F^wrler,  J.  Traitez  de  rimmortalit^ 
do  r&me,  et  de  la  veritable  vaillance  dana  l« 
martyre.    Paris,  1656, 4*. 

660.  Charleton,    or  Cbarltott*   Walter, 

,  M.V.  The  Immortality  of  tbe  Humane  8oul« 
demonstrated  by  the  Light  of  Nature.  Lon- 
don, 1667, 4«. 

660*.  GaaacndyOomiaonfyOsMseihdlyPferre. 
...  Oiiera  omnia  ...  .  6  torn.  (Lacdnnt, 
1658,)  Flweutiw,  1727,  fol.    H. 

See  Toni.  11.  pp.  646.478,  "Do  AalmoraBt  laaor 
talitatc." 

061.  Kir«limaler,  Oeorg  Caap.    Dissertatio 
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Yit*. 


do  TnunorUlitAte  AnlmiB  hiunaiiis. 
bergv,  lt»9,  4-.  ff.  8. 
i62.  Hfnro  (Lat.  lloriia}^  Henry.  Th«  Im- 
mortality of  the  Seal,  ao  fiuT«  forth  ■■  it  U 
demonatntblo  from  the  Knowledge  of  Nature 
and  the  Light  of  Reamm.    London,  16W.  8». 

AIM  LoDden.    IfBS,  foL  pp.  2S4  -h    B.    (la  bis 

'-  ^-    •    *  ,  in — 


FkOoaopkieal    Writing:  Id  «d.) 


1715.  fol. 
Plh  jkT...  U7,  VI.  -t-.    r.    (/Mif..  4U1  M.)  — A  Xa<l 
tmuilaiioa,  Londoo,  l«n,  and  BoucrdMi,  ]t77.  t^. 
663.  F»brlolusy  Joh.  Ladw.    Oratio  Inaugn- 
raliii  de  Animorum   Immortalltate.    Uoitlel- 
bergae,  1660,  4<>. 
66L  Ferrler  {Lnt.  FerrerliM},  Jean.   Do 
Anfmae  Immortalltate  et  Tera  Vortitudine. 
Parisiis,  1«60,  8*. 
66&.  Smithy  John,  FkUaw  of  (^ncen't  Cott.  in 
Cxwtbridge.    Select  Diaconnes  treating  ...  4. 
Of  the  Immortality  of  the  Sonl.  . . .    Condon, 
1660,  4*.  pp.   liii.,  626.    JK— Sd  ed.,  Lond. 
1821.  8». 

DIM.  IT.  oeenplea  pp.  6T-190L 

066.  [Enenfeldy  Joh.  ChryaoBtomnsl.  Ani- 
ma  tnumphaiu,  eive  PhiloHopbica  Demon- 
stratio  Immortalltatie  Animie.  [Published 
under  the  name  of  Amandus  Venu.  against 
8ir  Renelm  Digby.]  1661, 12*.  pp.  622  +. 
Bm  Hm.  410^  itf. 

66T.  UBonlvSy  01.  De  Aninue  hnmaiue  Im- 
mortalitate  ^ usque  poet  Separationem  UimIo 
Snbaistendi.  \Jie$p.  Andr.  llornodlns.j  Up- 
•alie,  1661, 4*.  (1  eh.) 

668.  ZapTy  Gottfried.  De  Animae  ratlonalls 
Immortalltate.    Jenie,  1661,  4».  3  ffr. 

660.  Hetscr,  Joh.  Christian.  De  Immortall- 
tate Animae  rationaiis.    LJpeiae,  16669  4*. 

670.  ImmortaUt^  (De  1')  de  I'Ame.  Paris, 
1666*  4p. 

8m  Joumml  des  3ft»an»,  Sept.  6.  1S86. 

671.  BAXter»  Richard.  The  Reasons  of  the 
Christian  lleligioa.  ...  2  parts.  London, 
1667,4*. 

Also  in  hl<  iVocKeal  Worki,  1707,  M.,  II.  1-M>. 
(A)  In  th«  AppoDillx  to  Part  IL  (pp.  ISfr-200  la  Um 
PtwUiMi  IForte)  bo  defends  "the  Soal'i  Inmor- 
laHiy  asalaat  the  Romatlau  or  Epteoraaas,  and  other 
P«eudotillU«Mophors." 

672.  IflTads^rortlty  Thomas.  *A¥Tv^vx'oBa»a- 
9-ta :  or.  The  Immortality  uf  the  Soul  explained 
and  proved  by  Scripture  and  Reason.  A  Con- 
ftitatlon  of  that  Irrational  and  Irreligious 
Opinion  of  the  Soul's  Dying  with  the  Body, 
and  Interruption  of  its  Communion  with  God 
from  Death,  until  the  Dav  of  Judgment  ...  . 
To  which  Is  added,  Faith  s  Triumph  oTer  the 
Fear  of  Death  ...  .  London,  1670,  8*.  pp. 
U8  -h,  and  (Faith*8  Triumph)  115  +•    BA. 

673.  [I«aytoifty  Henryl.  Ofaeerrations  upon 
Mr.  Wadswurth's  Book  of  the  Souls  Immor- 
tality, and  his  OonfnUtion  of  the  Opinion  of 
the  Souls  InactiTity  to  the  Time  of  General 
Resurrection.  ...  [London?  1670 1]  4*.  pp. 
199.    H. 

674.  [ ].  ObserTations  on  Dr.  Charltons  Trea- 
tise; intituled.  The  Immortality  of  the  Hu- 
mane Soul,  demonstrated  by  the  Light  of 
Nature....  [London?  1670  f]  4*.  Printed  as 
a  continuation  of  the  preceding,  pp.  201-215. 
H. 

675.  €61er,  or  Coltfr,  Martin  aemens.  Dl»- 
putatio  de  Immortalltate  Animae  humanae. 
Onold.  1671,  4*.  pp.  16. 

676.  SkwnlCy  8am.  Demonstratio  Immort*- 
Ittatis  Animae  rationaiis,  philosophies  com- 
prehensa.  {Ran.  Magn.  Molander.l  Holm. 
1673, 4*.  a  W) 

677.  Iiin««  Paul.  Dissertatlo  de  poeitlira  Ani- 
marum  a  Corporibus  post  Mortem  Separatlone 
et  naturali  ImmortaliUte.    Yiteb.  1674,  4*. 

678.  IIlllopie«*9  Mart.   DeAninftieparatft. 


rj?«».  Andr.  B.  Haaselqnitt.]    Aboae,  1676, 

679.  On  H»inel,  or  D«littiii*l«  Jean  Bap- 
tisto.  ...  De  Meute  hnmnim  Ltbri  IV.  in 
qulbns  Functiones  Animi,  Viros,  Natnra,  Im- 
mortalltas, simnl  et  Loglca  nnfrersa  ...  per- 
tractantnr.    Parisiis,  1677, 12*.  (25  sh.) 

680.  Polrct.  Pierre.  . . .  Oogitatlonnm  ratiu- 
nallnm  de  Deo,  Anima,  et  Mnlo  Libri  Qnatiior 
...  .  Bditio  tertia  ...  emendata,  k  ancta. 
Amstelodami,  (1677,  85,)  1715,4*.  pp.  926  { . 

'  Lib.  IIL  e.  35,  pp.  dlVOB.  treat*  ef  iaBwrUlltr. 

681.  HtldebraadyJoach.  Immortalitas  Ani- 
mae ratioualis  ex  Lnmine  praesortlm  Natui  t\9 
. . .  liquido  ostensa.  . . .  (Mindae,  1678,)  Cel- 
lis,  1680, 4*.  pp.  194. 

682.  Scheelc,  or  8cltele»  Peter.  Psycho- 
scopia  sire  Consideratio  Animae  humanae, 
quoad  Immortalitatem  et  a  Separationo  Sta- 
tum.    Norimbergae,  1679,  4*.  (76  sh.) 

683.  Talpoy  Simeon.  Do  Immortalltate  Ani- 
mae rationaiis.  [Eesp.  £.  J.  GrU.l  Aboac, 
1681,4*. 

684.  B»xter»  Richard.  Of  the  Immortality 
uf  Man's  Soul,  and  the  Nature  of  it  and  other 
SpiriU.    London,  1683,  8*.  pp.  110. 

685. Betrachtnng  von  dvr  Uiuttcrblichkcit 

der  Seelen.  Aus  dem  Englia<dien.  Basel,  1C04, 
[1«94?J  12-. 

686.  Deamareta*  Jean.  Les  dvlices  de  Te*- 
piit,  ontruticns  d'un  chr5tien  et  d'un  athve 
sur  la  Uivinitv,  la  religion,  rimiuortalit4  de 
I'&me  ct  autri>A  siUotfC    Paris,  1682,  12». 

687.  [Liangen, de].    Lettre  ik  un  mlnls- 

tre  d'etat  d'un  des  pins  pnissans  princes  d'Al- 
lemagne;  od  11  est  prourd  par  lesseiileA  In- 
miAres  de  la  raison,  quo  Time  de  rhonunc  est 
immortelle.    Cologne,  1682, 12».  pp.  65. 

688.  Henrtcly  Martin  Otto.  De  Immorta- 
lltate Animae  rationaiis.  Witteberpte,  168J, 
4-.  (2sh.) 

689.  Setftw^ellngy  or  Sifr«ItA|f,  Joh.  Kborh. 
Hens  immortalia  eridonter  ccrti  j  contra  A  tlie«« 
Scepticoeque  demonstrata.  BremsB,  1689, 12". 
pp.855. 

See  Jbetm  Mmd.,  1688,  pp.  ns-S41. 

690.  [Choi ay,  Francois  Tinioleon,  AbU  de^ 
and  Dangean,  Louis  de  Coorcllloii, 

AbM  del.  Quatro  dialognoH,  snr  rimuiurtu- 
Iit4  de  I'ame:  Texistence  de  Dimi:  la  provi- 
dence :  et  la  religion.  Paris.  1684, 12». — Nou- 
▼elle  5d.,  Paris,  1764  and  1718, 1>. 

Tbe  new  ed.  to  pabltolied  under  tbe  aatheva*  naaes. 

691.  Plaeelvasy  Vincent.  Grttudliclier  Bewoiss 
Ton  der  menschlichen  Seclon  UiiHterblichkcit, 
aus  dem  blossen  Licht  der  Natur  ...  .  Frank- 
ftirt  am  Mayn,  1685,  8». 

Bee  Aeia  And..  1«S.  pp.  401.  403. 

692.  'VITeldUns,  Christian.  De  ViU  aeteraa 
ex  Lnmine  Naturae  indemonstrabiU.  Lipslae, 
168S,  4«. 

608.  Bauer*  Adam  Oasp.  DiBsertatio,  Immor* 
talltatem  Animae  rationaiis  defendens.  Wlt- 
teb.l687,4>.  ai«h.) 

694.  Blllbersy  Joh.  Dissertatio  de  Tmmor- 
talitate  Mentis  humanae.  Ilolmiae,  1687,  8>. 
pp.34. 

695.  Jentealem,  Thcodor  Wilhclm  -von. 
Utrum  Immortalitas  Animae  rationaiis  ex 
Lnmine  Naturae  ostendi.  iMMsIt?  2  dissert. 
Yiteb.  1688-80, 40. 

696.  Bntlth,  William,  P.D.,  FtxUn-  0/  Oottm. 
A  Future  World,  In  which  .Mankind  shall 
aurrlTe  their  Mortal  Durations,  demonstrated 
by  Rational  Rridenee  ...  .  London,  1688, 
8».pp.44i-f.    G. 
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«07.  Heltnerf  Joh.  DispuUUo  da  ImmorU- 
mate.     Vlleb.  lOVO,  4*. 

«e6.  [Moor  (Lat.  Mon»)f  Michael j.   Do  Sx- 

ittentia  Dei,  et  bumatiie  Mentis  Immortalitate, 

secundum  Cartoflli  et  Aristotolis  Doctrinam, 

Disputatio  ...    .    IHiriaiis,  nm,  12».  pp.  464. 

See  Jottrmat  dm  S.mMtu,  Jan.  6,  168S. 

en.  TlUotson,  jQfau,  Abp^  16S0>t604»    Of 

the  Iiuiuortality  of  the  Soul,  as  discurered  by 
Nature,  and  by  Kevelatioo.  Four  gernions  on 
2  Tim.  I.  lU.  (  Works,  1767,  &>,  IX.  309-386.)  //. 
700.  MoorCf  John,  JBp.  Of  the  Immortality 
of  the  8oni.  A  Sermon  [on  Matth.  x.  28] 
...    .    Loudon,  l«f>4, 4«. 

AIM  in  hU  ScTMOfu,  «le.,  Lend.  1715,  8»,  I.  223- 
SS.    H. 

901.  IiiiclaSy  Matth.  Spbr.  DiMertatlo  de 
ImmortHlitato   Spiritus.     M'itteb.   lOlM,  4*. 

(2  8h.) 

702.  Rlddermarok,  And.  De  Immortal itate 
Aniuiao  buuianao.  IJicsp.  K.  N.  '\VaUeriiu».1 
Lund.  im)5,  4*. 
708.  IiudevirlKi  Job.  Pet.  Vita  »tenm  ox 
Ratione,  Ovntiuniquo  Concentu  demuiuitrata. 
Hain  Sax.  IfMNI,  4*. 

AIM  in  hi«  Oytue,  JH9eet.,  1719,  fbL 
704.  MalebranchetMcolAS.  Entretioun  nir 
la  m6taphi«iquo  et  Bur  la  religion.     NouvuUe 
6dition, ...  augment^edenlnflfenrsenti^tieuM 
flur  la  mort.    2  tuni.    I'aris,  16M,  12». 

The  three  laet  conrcraailouB  trvnt,  not  oulj  of 
4c«th,  but  of  ibe  Imniorullty  of  Uie  soul,  and  of 
fniare  rowarde  and  puaiaiiiuebU. 

706.  Rttdlger,  Joh.  Christoph.  Dinpntatio 
de  Aniuuv  rationalia  Imniortalitato.  Vitcb. 
IttOO,  4».  {'Z  sh.) 

705>.  81inmoii«|  T.  Diwortatio  phiIoiiopblc.a 
de  Mentis  bumancu  IniniortiUltate.    lOU?*  4«. 

706.  B«rev«lt,  A.  De  ImniortalitAte  Montin 
humanae.  [DiM.J  Lugduni  Uatavoruni,  IttttHy 
4*. 

707.  I«ith,  Joh.  Willi,  -von  der.  Diiuortatlo 
de  Imbocillitata  Lumiuiii  nuturalii)  iu  demon- 
strando  .Statu  MeutlH  hunmnae  poet  3Iorteiu. 
Halis,  I09S,  4p. 

708.  Hardlsclimldt,  or  Hartsel&mldty 
Joh.  Nic.  Immurtalitas  Animae  bumanae  ex 
Pbiloaophorum  vetcrum  et  rocentlorum  Argu- 
mentis.    Argentontti,  16IH)»  4*.  pp.  162. 

709.  SmI tit,  Thomas.  &T.P.,  FiUouj  of  Magd. 
Cbll.  Two  Compendions  Discourses;  the  one 
concerning  the  Power  of  Uud,  the  utiier  about 
the  Evidence  and  Certainty  of  a  Future  State. 
London,  ]6»9, 4*. 

710.  TrevlsanOf  or  TreirlgtanOt  Ber- 
nardo. MeditHzioni  deirimmurtHlitii  deli' 
anima.    Venoxia,  lAM,  4*.  (40  sh.) 

Bee  Ada  Srud.,  1700.  pp.  429.  4S0. 

711.  [Day,  Robert].  Free  Thoof^hU  In  Defence 
of  a  Future  State,  as  Discoverable  by  Natural 
Reason,  and  tttript  of  all  Superittitious  Append- 
ages; demonstrating  ...  that  the  Considera- 
tion ot  Future  AdvHntages  id  a  Just  Motive 
to  Virtue;  of  Future  IxiHii  and  Misery  a 
Powerful  and  Becoming  Itestralnt  of  Vice. 
With  occasimial  Remarks  on  a  Book,  in- 
tituled. An  Inquiry  concerning  Virtue.  And 
a  Refutation  of  the  roviv'd  ITyloxoicism  of 
Democrltus  Mud  lieucippuH.  London,  1700. 
»«.pp.lll+.    O. 

Bee  in«l.  •/  tht  Wortt  of  lAa  Leanud,  1700,  It. 

711».  S*,  J.  Transnatural  Philoeophy,  or  Meta- 
pbystckH:  demonstmting  the  Essences  and 
Operations  of  all  Beings  ...  .  By  J.  S.  Lon- 
don. 1700.  »«.  pp.  484 +.    O, 

On  the  InnsterUUtr  and  ImmortaMtj  of  the  mqI. 
see  op.  137>197;  on  «>  the  eUle  oftiie  teul  separated," 
pp.  1W-2M. 
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712.  AMl&eton,  WUIiam.  A  Vindicatioa  «.f 
the  ImniortHlity  of  the  Soul,  and  a  ^utorp 
StJito.  . . .    London,  1703,  t*.  ppu  ILi  +.    H. 

713.  Braon,  DaviiL  MeditMtionea  Kelectae  de 
subiimi    iloniinis    Scientia    oompeadkiav  di- 

;oMtae  ...    .    iiedani,  1704,  6*.  ppw  3&2  +.— 


SoMtae  ...    .    CJedani, 
Jm  Linsiae,  171U,  »>. 
The  flnt  Medlutlou  li 


irrau  of  Ood;  1 
the  Inoioitalitjr  of  the  8ool ;  the  third.  «r  tb<>  Sa- 

rrvmo  Good :  the  fourth,  of  Reliclon.  Bee  Acta  Sm^-, 
705,  pp.  51-511.  and  HM.  oftM*  r«r*iar<*«  L^mnud, 
1105.  pp.  715-720. 

714.  Free  Inquiry  (A)  into  the  Nature  and 
Inimurtaltty  of  the  Suul,  managed  by  way 
of  Dialt^iic  bctwi*en  an  Acute  Philost^bt-r 
and  an  Able  Divine.  Done  out  of  the  FiVDCh. 
London,  1704, 4«. 

714*.  Sherlock,  William.  A  Discourse,  efc, 
1701.    .See  .No.  ;i3&4. 

715.  Clarice,  Samuel,  D.D„  1075-1720.  A 
Discourse  concerning  the  Unchangeable  Obli- 
gatluna  of  Natural  Itoligioo,  and  the  Truth 
and  Certaintj'  of  the  Cfaritftian  Revelatioii: 
btnng  Eiglit  Sermons,  preached  ...  in  tb«: 
Year  1705,  Ht  tlie  Lecture  fuundvd  by  ... 
Robert  Uoylc  ...    .    London,  1700,  S». 

Fape*  Wi-lTi  of  the  lOtb  cd.,  I.oad.  ITM.  B*  iS.\ 
ttvai  of  tbo  natural  evldevreji  of  a  future  afeatr. — 
Cutitalned  alM  In  Clarke's  Wvrkt  (1788.  M.),  Vol.  11. ; 
iu  the  Bo>l6  Leotuiv  Avrniona  (1739.  fuL),  VoL  II.; 
and  in  AVatsoa  m  Tkeot.  Tract*,  Vol.  IT. 

716.  Glldon,  CIturlt's.  The  Doist'a  3Ia.nnal 
....   Lon.lon,  1703,  r».  pp.  xvi.,  aoi,  86  H-.  Jf. 

Pp.  I4^1<.J0  muliiiaia  tbc  Immorulitj  of  tiie  koal. 

717.  Trautselias,  Thin.  Do  Immortal  If  air 
Animae Diitpntatio  ...  .  Strcngneeiae, liO^, 
6«.  (U«h.) 

718.  Ufiinarlc,  J(»h.  Dissertatlo  philoecmhica 
do  Imntoi*talitiito  Anlinsp.    U|»ial»,  I70i,  8*. 

71^>.  Dod'wcll,  Ilonry.  An  £pistoUiry  Dij*> 
course,  tic.   liOO. 

For  ihm  work  and  the  eontroverev  excited  bj  it, 
■ceNbs.  :1U--.'U9.  efc. 
710.  DIaeoitrae  (A)  concerning  the  Certainty 
of  a  Future  and  Immortal  State.    In  sooie 
Mtval,  Physiological,  and  lleligiittui  Ctmaider- 
atiuns.    By  a  Doctor  of  Phvsick.  ...    Lootiofi, 
1700,  8*.  tr.  6,  pp.  li)5.     a  —  A Iso  t'Mtf^  with  » 
new  title-page  only,  1741, 8*.    O. 
Bmi  Att»  Bnid.t  1191    pp  16S-ltt.    H. 

723.  Klrei&naeler,  Job.  Siegm.  DIspatatio 
philosopliica  de  Aiiimae  Immortal  Itate.  Mar- 
burgi,  1700, 4*. 

721.  Maslua,  Hector  Oottfr.  De  Immorta> 
litate  Animae,  qnateniis  e  Naturae  Lomine 
oouMtat.    Ilafniae,  1700,  6«.  (Oab.) 

722. VMterliche  Erinnerung an  seine  Kinder 

von  der  Seelen  Vnsterblichkeit  nndder  eelicvn 
Seelen  Zustande  nach  dem  Tode.  Ooppenh*- 
geu,  1707,  y*.  pp.  323. 

723.  Olearlus,  Joh.  Gottlieb.  Diaoertatio  dc 
Poniponatlo.     Jcnae,  1700,  4".  pp.  34» 

"  llasna  ctira  la  boo  aisuiaeikto  vanatos  aM."~ 
Brtuker. 

724.  Preetorlua,  Joh.  Oottfr.  Ex  Theologia 
naturali  Demonstratio  Immortalitatii  Ani- 
mae, ab  ExiHtontta  et  Natura  Dei  derlvata 
...    .    HclniBtadli,  1700, 4*. 

725.  Raphson,  Joseph.  Demonatratio  de 
Deo  ...  cuiaccednnt  Bpistolmquiedam  ...  de 
Aniniic  Natura  et  Immortalitate  ...  .  Lon- 
dini,  1710,  4«.  pp.  107.  — Also  Lljwiie,  1712,  8«- 

Boe  Jgunttd  dM  S.-amm,  July  C.  JTIL 

726.  A-ddlsoB,  Joeeph.  On  the  Immortality 
of  the   9<m\.    (Spettaior,  No.  Ill;   July  7. 

nil.)  H. 

727.  Hampton,  Bei^.  The  Existence  of  lln- 
mnn  8oul  after  Death :  proved  from  Scripture, 
Reannn  and  Philosophy.  ...  London,  1711, S*. 
pp.fi.,  44.    BL.,0. 

Id  oppeaitkn  to  Coward. 
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72B.  SelftfttSy  PontiaDiu.  Imperimn  Charito- 
tia,  Oocaaione  (^AMttonis  an  intellectiis  prior 
TolnnUte,  in  Atdmae  Immortalltate  oeten- 
Born.    Saliflburgi,  171t,  8*. 

728. Sdm   Immortalitatis  plena.     Salls- 

bnrgi,  1T12,  8». 

730.  Andala*  Rnard.  Diseertatio  de  Inunor- 
Ulitate  Anlmae.    yranequeraa,  1714,  4*. 

731.  [I<oiKel0iu-, ,  the  AhU].    Trait6  Mr 

rhomme,  en  quatro  propositions  Importantes, 
arec  leurs  depvudancos.  Par  A.  B.  L.  R. 
Paris,  1714, 4o.  pp.  611. 

"  Toot  oe  qui  a  M  dii  par  les  KBcleoi  Phllosoptaca 
et  par  les  Peres  louehant  rfanmortalltA  de  Tuue,  m 
trouve  lei  noigneuMmaat  rmm»9«4  maB  la  qoatrMm* 
ptopoaMon."— Jowmoi  de*  Sfovaiu,  Maroh  5. 1T14 ; 
oeiBpar«  id.  Feb.  M,  17U,  for  a  noiio*  of  l.olMl«ttr'* 
remarks  on  tb«  >oul  of  brute*. 

Thb  tmtiM  formt  the  flr«t  volumv  of  the  author's 
"Apologie  pour  la  religion,"  tic  Id  6  vols.  4*. 

732.  Petersen,  Joh.  Wilh.  Der  in  alien  See- 
len  aich  ofTenbahrendo  nnd  iielbst  rechtfcrti- 

Snde  Uott,  daa  ist,  Beweiie  aus  dem  Licht 
r  Nator,  daaa  eifi  Qott  rnv,  iind  daas  die 
Seele  nnsterblich  and  die  heiiige  Bcbrifft  gOtt- 
lich  aey.  Erlangen,  1714,  4>. 
783.  Zlminermaiiii,  Job.  Dlmortatio  do 
Immoi-talitate  Animi  jgermanae  Virtutis  Fnn- 
damento.    Viteb.  1714,  4«.  (2  eh.) 

734.  Bocrlsy  Joh.  Heinr.,  the  eJder.  Dlsser- 
tatioapologetica  pro  Snbeistentia,  Immaterial 
Utato  et  Immortolitate  Animae.  Bvlnfurti, 
1715, 4*. 

736.  Kmhler,  Joh.  Dimertatio  de  Anina  hn- 
mana  Corpori  superstite,  ex  Eccles.  Sal.  xii. 
7.  [Sesp.  Joh.  Friedr.  Bikiicker.J  Rintelii, 
1716,  4«.  pp.  16. 

736.  Blaclunore,  Sir  Richard.  Essays  upon 
several  Subjects  [inclndlng  the  Irainortality 
of  the  Soul,  and  Future  Felicity].  2  vol. 
London,  1710-17,  8*. 

737.  Contl,  Giovanni  Battista.  I  tro  i)aai,  co 
i  quali  un  uomo  mal  usando  suo  ingegno  va 
net  profundo  della  perdizione,  o  vero  tro  dii»- 
mrai  per  modo  di  dialoghi  ...  .  Yenezia, 
1716,  12*. 

The  sMond  Dialogue  U  oq  the  tmmortalltj  of  the 
,  soul. 

735.  Fenelon,  Francois  Sallgnac  de  la 
Bf  otl&e.  On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
London,  1730,  4». 

Probablv  a  translatioD  from  the  Z.«lfrs«  vh-UtuOM, 
first  publ.  Id  1716.  See  bia  O^uvrss.  ParU,  1787,  4«, 
11.417-141.    M. 

739.  Geneety  Charles  Clande,  the  AhU.  Prin- 
cipes  de  phlloeophie,  on  Preuves  natnrellea 
de  {'existence  de  Dien  et  de  i'immortalit6  do 
i*4me.  [A  poem.}  Paris,  171ft,  8".  pp.  277. — 
»  M.,  Amst.  1717,  ia>. 

See  Jloumal  des  afowamM,  Nor.  I«,  1710.  — ' '  CariM-n 
elegans  ...  in  quo  dublum,  soHditatem  magU  ad- 
nlrcre  an  ingeoinm  et  artoto  vcl  persptoeilateBi."— 

740.  IVerenftla,  Bam.  1667-1740.  Dialogns 
de  Animas  Immortalitate.  [About  17167 J  (In 
his  Opuscula^  ed.  8,  Lugd.  Bat.  1T72,  4*,  II. 
178-182.)    H. 

741.  Four  Dialogues  between  Eubulus  and 
Phygvllus,  concerning  Natural  Rch'(;iun  ...  . 
By  a  Divine  of  the  Church  of  England.  Lon- 
don, 1717,  8«.pp.  iv.,  152  +. 

The  fourth  Dialogne  is  on  "the  ImmortalUj  of 
Bnoian  Nature  in  a  Future  State." 

742.  Kolbe^  Pranciscns.  Anima  Immortalis 
post  Ilomlnis  Mortalitatem  seporatim  peren- 
nans  Qusestionibus  VIII.  dispntato.  Olourac. 
1717, 8«. 

743.  Rlclhter,  Christian  Friodr.  Brbanliche 
Betrachtungen  vom  Ursurung  und  Adel  der 
Seelen  ond  von  deren  jetziger  elender  Be- 
schafTenhelt  ...  von  der  Ruhe  nnd  Unsterb- 


llchkeit  der  Seelen  . . .  [etc.].  Halle,  1718,  8*. 
pp.  422.-- Also  OraitB,  1731,  8*. 

741.  Nympaoli,  Martin.  *Air^ei^tc  Immor- 
talitatis Animae  ex  Ratione  vludloata.  Diss. 
I.-IV.  U*rtet.  Ernst  Christian  SchrOder.j 
Viteb.  1720,  4*.  pp.  63. 

746.  Ftddes,  Richard.  A  Letter  in  Answer 
to  one  from  a  Free-thinker  ...  .  [In  which 
the  soul's  immortality  is  asserted.]  London, 
1721,  8-. 

746.  The  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State,  and 

that  of  the  Soul's  Immortality,  asserted  and 
distinctly  proved;  in  a  Second  Letter  to  a 
Free-thinker.    London,  1721,  &>. 

747.  Tbammig,  Ludw.  Phil.  Demonstratio 
Immortalitatis  Animae  ex  intima  ejrxa  Natuin 
dediicta.  Ilalae,  1721,  4^.  — Reprinted,  Mar- 
burg, 1737,  40.  pp.  28. 

748.  I<ange,  Joh.  Joach.  De  Immortalitate 
Anima;  hunmnsD  ex  Natursa  Lumine  demon- 
strata  Dissertationes  V.    IIala>,  1722,  4». 

749.  Tlioagl&ts  of  Pious  Men  concerning 
Religion  and  a  Future  State,  collected  by  Sir 
J.O.    [Privately  printed.]    1728, 12». 

760.  Fromm,  Nath.  Ephr.  De  Necessitate 
Revelationis,  i)er  Ilationem  oc^noeceuda  ux 
eo,  quod  Imniortalitas  Animic  sccundnm  Ra- 
tloneni  iucerta  sit.    Kegiomouti,  1724. 

751.  [Gaatrell,  Francis,  Bp.].  A  Moral  Proof 
of  the  Certainty  of  a  Future  State.  The  2d 
£d.  London,  (1721?  17267)  1728,  »>.  pp. 
102+.     G.  — Ibid.  1131. 

752.  liange,  Joh.  Joach.  . . .  Dogma  saniorts 
PhiloMuptiiie  primariuui  de  Immortalitate  Aui- 
mw  hunianw,  ex  ipso  Matura  Lumine  dcmon- 
Btrabili  et  evidentor  dcmon8tr%ta  ...  .  Accc- 
dunt  Dissertationes  historioo-critics  de  Thc- 
rapeutii}  et  Esssie  ...    .    IlamburgLet  Hals?, 

1725,  40.  (23  Bh.) 

See  Acta  Bnd.,  !hippt«m..  IX.  871.  873. 

753.  IVurzler,  Jo.  Chr.  Progr.  de  Immor- 
talitatis Auimarum  cognoscendae  Studio.  Hal- 
berst.  1726,  4«.  ff.  6. 

754.  Brann,  Joach.  Fr.  Dissertatlo  phlloso. 
phica  do  8tatu  Animae  humanac  post  Mortem 
Corporis  sui  vol  beatu  vel  damnato,  ex  Prin- 
cipiis   sanloris   Philosophiaa   dedncto.    Hal. 

1726,  40.  pp.  40. 

756.  Cronsaz  {Lat.  Croia  or  Croza),  Jean 
Pierre  de.  De  Monte  humana,  Substantia  a 
Corpore  distincta  et  Immortali  ...  .  QitK 
ningse,  1726,8*.  pp.  260. 

766.  De  I'eaiprit  humain,  substance  dUK- 

rente  du  corps,  active,  libre,  immortelle;  v6- 
rit6B,  que  la  raison  d6montre  et  que  la  r6v6- 
lation  met  au  dessus  de  tout  doute.  B&le, 
1741,  4».  pp.  606. 

757.  Haartman,  Joh.  De  Apodlxi  Immor- 
talitatis Ai.imao  humanae  ex  Ratione.  [Besp. 
Gabr.  Forteliue.]    Aboee,  1726,  8».  (U  i^i.) 

768.  Ulrlota,  Joh.  Christian.  VemnnftuiXasi- 
ger  BeweiA,  doss  die  Seele  immaterial  und 
unsterblich  soy.    Naumb.  1726,  4a.  tT.  16. 

769.  Gen^el,  Geo.  De  Immortalitate  Animsp 
huniann  Veritas  . . .  multiflirils  Qua&stlonibus 
propugnata et illnstrata  ...  .  Callssii,  1727, 
40.  pp.  12,  124,  4. 

760.  Pvtlgnani,  Giov.  Domonioo.  De  Im- 
nortalitate  Animorum  Dialogi.  ...  2  vol. 
Neapoli,1729.4*. 

Part  I.  of  tlLls  vork  was  also  rahllshcd  at  Tlenaa, 
1740,  8»  pp.  (10).  »& 

761.  Hallet.  Joseph,  tfie  younger.  A  Free 
and  Impartial  Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
recommended :  being  Notes  on  some  Peculiar 
Texts;  with  Discourses  and  Observations  on 
the  Following  Suyects ;  vix.  . . .  VII.  Of  the 
Soul  i  its  Immortality,  Immateriality,  Ac.  with 
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the  ImpoMlbUitT  of  proTtng  a  Future  Stote 
by  the  Light  of  Nature ;  and  uf  the  Place 
where  Ooo<l  Men  shall  dwell  after  the  Rosur- 
rection.    [Vol.  I.J    London,  IT2»,  8«.  pp.  xiv., 

The  •'  Dfaeoaraa  of  tke  Boul,"  kt.  Indudes  pp.  SIO- 
S8<.  —  S«e  BlMkbonie'i  Bit.  FfMo,  pp.  81-ao. 

782.  [MetternAoliL,  Ernat  Qaelph,  Barm 
▼on J.    Meditatione«  aliquot  Mrrae  et  philo- 

.  lophicae  de  Exlstontia  Dd,  Imniortalitate 
Animi  [and  many  other  subject*]  ...  .  Fran- 
cofiirU,  1729,  8«. 

PabUabed  under  the  aame  of  AUtkopJUltu. 

768.  BarlKovloh,  Franceeco  Vcnceslao.  Dell* 
eeijitenaa,  providenza,  e  dogli  altri  attribnti 
di  Dio,  delU  natura  de'  niii'acoli,  dolla  inimate- 
rialiU,  liberti  od  immortalit4  della  mente 
umana...    .    Venexia,  17S0, 6*. 

7W.  Gro^Cf  Henry.  Thoughts  concerning 
the  ProofH  of  a  Future  State  from  Reason. 
London,  17tO,  8*. 

766.  Hallet,  Joseph,  tAeyownoer.  A  Defense 
of  a  DisouuiHo  on  the  Impossibility  of  pn)ving 
a  Futm-e  State  by  the  Liglit  of  Nature.  AVith 
an  Answer  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Grove's 
Thoughts  on  the  same  8nh|«ct.  London, 
1781,  S«.  pp.  111.    S. 

766.  Oslander,  Joh.  Adam.  Dlsnertatio  de 
Inimortitlitate  Auimae  rationalis  ex  Liimino 
Ratiuiiis  probabtll.   Tubingae,  1783, 4>.  pp.  24. 

767.  IVUfthiMky  Sicgm.  Betrachtnngcii  von 
der  ITusterbliclilioit  tier  nienschlichon  Socle, 
sowohl  aus  der  hciligeu  Bchrifr,  als  nacli  der 
gesunden  Veruunft.    Stuttgart,  1784,  bo.  pji. 

768.  A1>l«lity  Joh.  Georg.  DIssertatio  de  Ani- 
mnbu!4  hunmniif  post  Mortem  Corporis  vivis. 
Titeljergae,  17^5,  4*?  pp.  40. 

769.  AlUwardt,  Pet.  Demonstratio  Immor- 
talitatifl  Auinine  ex  Ratione.  Gryph.  1785,  4". 

770.  [Dugard,  Charles  Loulsl.  De  Spiritali- 
tate  et  Imniortalitate  Auima)  Lnmanm  Oratio, 
ab  uuo  o  Miigistris  Sacrae  Fnciiltatis  Parisien- 
sis.  . . .    PariHiin,  1785,  4«.  i)p.  2  )3. 

S«e  Journal  dti  Syapatu,  Nov.  1735,  pp.  606-618. 

771.  Butler,  Joi$epli,  £p.  Tlio  Analogy  of 
Religion,  ^atural  and  Revealed,  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  Course  of  Nature.  ...  London. 
1736,  4».  pp.  320 +.    H. 

See  Psrt  I.  Ch»p.  I.  (pp.  ll-flO),  "Of  a  Putare 
Mfo." 

772.  [Bsdyny-,  John].  Five  Sermons  ...  . 
rSerm.  IV.  and  V.  on  the  Natural  and  Mftral 
Proofs  of  a  Future  State.]  . . .  London,  1788. 
8».pp.l00.    H. 

773.  Campbell,  Prof.  Archibald,  P.D.  The 
Necessity  of  Revelation :  or  an  Enquiry  into 
the  Extent  of  Iliunan  Powers  with  respect  to 
Matters  of  Religion;  especially  those  two 
FnndamenUl  Articles,  tlie  Being  of  God,  and 
th«  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  ...  London. 
1789,  8».  pp.  417  +.    B. 

774.  Flemlnff,  Caleb.  Some  Thoughts  upon 
the  Grounds  of  Man's  Expectation  of  a  Future 
State,  from  the  Principles  of  Reason.  ...  To 
which  are  added.  Two  short  Chapters  concem- 
ing  the  Usefnincss  ...  of  a  farther  Revelation. 
And  an  Introduction  ...  .  London,  1789, 8«. 
pp.78.    H. 

775.  Pries,  Joach.  Ileinr.,  the  elder.  Immor- 
talitas  Animao  in  Systemate  Influxus  phy- 
sic! sal va.  Rostochli,  1789, 4*. — Continuatio. 
Ibid.  1740,  4». 

770.  RelBbeck,Joh.Guttav.  Philosophische 

Geilancken   Cber  die  vernUnftige  Seele  nnd 

deren  Unsterblichkeit,  nebst  eiulgen  Anmer- 

clcnngen  liber  ein  frantxIMiwbes  Schrelben, 

•Hnne  bebauptet  werden  will,  dan  die  Ma- 
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terio  dencke.  Berlin,  1789,  8*.  pa.  423  -^. 
(30i  sh.) 

See  XuvertiMige  ffackrUkt«tk.  L  Iv.  ?74-2»l.    iB.t 
A  FYtHeh  trmnaUtlaa.  bj  J.  H.  B.  Warmtj,  ISU,  K-. 

777.  Baud, .    Demonstration  gLOmetiii£:.<> 

du  Dien  dee  Chretiens  et  de  rimniortalite  tie 
rime.    Paris,  n.d.  [about  1740 f  J  S». 

778.  Cans,  Israel  Gottlieb  (Lat.  Thcophilr*-*^. 
Dlssertationes  IV.  de  Iramortalitate  Animn*-. 
Tubingae,  1740, 4«. 

770.  Klvffe,  or  Cluge,  Christian  GottlifN. 

Anmerkungen  Uber  den  Torboricht  uud  <i  •• 

Vorrede  zu  den  Reinbeckischen  Gedunken  v..?i 

der  vernUuftigen  Seele  undihrer  Unsterblldi- 

keit.    Wittenb.  1740,  8».  pp.  279.  (21  ah.) 

Tttia  work  oootaliu,  aBMmg  ether  tblim.  a  aapple. 

meat  to  tlio  lUt  of  writer*  oo  iMBortalftjr  giveii  hj 

Fabriolus  in  blR  Dtlectut,  etc.,  auA  a  eacmtosoe  <>r 

worki  on  the  aool  of  brutes.    Bee  A'om  Acta  Mfrmd^ 

BmppL,  V.  ISO-IO*. 

780. Anmerkungen  tn  den  pbilow^biK-hen 

Gedankeu  von  dem  Wesen  und  der  Uofiierl*- 
lichkoit  der  Ternr.nnigun  Seele.  AuUcur 
Theil,  in  welcbem  die  Retfchreibnng  von  lUr 
Seele  uberhaupt  KeprafTet,  auch  aooat  Ver- 
scliiedeues  wider  die  uouere  Weltweiahoit  <  f- 
fenlierzig  erinnert  wird.  Wttteob.  uud  LeipK. 
1742,  8o.  pp.  304. 

781.  Viroltf  Joh.  Leonh.  De  AnimsB  humauv 
Immortahtate.    Lipsia>,  1740,  4*.  p}).  4&. 

782.  Cans,  Israel  Gottlieb  (Lat.  Theopbihi:.., 
Kxercitatio  historico-theologica  de  Imniuim- 
litate  Animae.    Tubingae,  1741,  4*.  (22  i»h.  i 

783, Ueberzeugcnder  Beweis  aus  der  Ver- 

nunfl  von  der  Unsterblichkeit,  sowohl  dir 
Menschenseelen  insgemein,  als  besonderM  tfrr 
Kindei-seelen.  Samt  einem  Anhange  filter  «ii«- 
Fraeo :  Wie  es  der  Seele  nach  dem  Todi-  y.w 
Muthe  soyn  wei^e?  3«,  mit  niehrem  Anni^^r- 
knngen  ...  vereehene  Aufl.  TUbineeo.  (Ii4|. 
44,)  1746,  8».  pp.  466  H- .  (30  sh.)  ^ 

783».  Formejr,  Jean  Henri  Sam.  La  Wile 
Wolfienuu :  avec  deux  lottros  phIIoaophi(iiu-> : 
Tune,  Rur  Timmortalit^  de  rime;  A  I'autrc, 
snr  I'harmonieprd^tnblie.  2  torn.  La  llaje 
1741,  sm.  8»  or  10".  pp.  188  -f-.    BA. 

For  the  letter  en  Imaiorrality,  ae«  Tome  I.  pp.  19- 
155.    lu  some  of  bii  other  worki,  Foraiey  naiatalaa 
the  docuioe  of  the  alee]*  of  the  mmiI. 
784.  Young,   Edward.    The  Complaint;    or. 
Night  Thoughts  on  Life,  Death,  and  Immor- 
tality.   London,  1741-45,  4«. 

I<ater  edlUona  rcr;  numcroua.    A  Gwrman  tnu»la 

tfon,  with  notes,  V.y  J.  A.  Kbert,  BraanKtiv.  17HMA- 

Fftnek,  by  Lo  Touniciir,  Pari*.   17».    if- m   other 

traniilatlona  In  thcae  end  other  modern  UM(,«  ^„e«w 

786.  lirinlder,  Joli.  Dietrich.    Sclirifrni*»wi- 

ger  Unterriclit  von  der  Vusterbliehkeit  Cat 

Seeleu   ...   BelMt  einem  bisher  noch   niigi*- 

druckten  Briefo  dee  ...  beriihmten  IleriMaiiii 

Conring's  Uber  die  Fnige :  l)b  die  Uustorbliclt- 

keit  der  Seeleu  aus  deui  Lichte  der  Kafiir 

allein  und  gewiss    erkannt    werden    m&cf* 

Wittenberg,  1742, 4«.  pp.  40. 

Bee  Kova  Acta  Erud.,  Sttppl.,  T.  ST,  06. 

786.  Mailer,  Joh.  Daniel.  DiKsertatio,  in  qiia 
Immortalitas  Animae  ex  Principiis  Raiit»- 
nis  Hethodo  Mathematicorum  demoustrattu-. 
[irV«.J.  L.Alefeld.]    Oisaae,  1748,  4-.  i»|>.  iks. 

787.  Parker,  Beujamin.  Philosophical  Di*- 
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MeUphysik.    Rigii,  17M»  sm.  8*.  pp.  128. 
AIM  iu  kU  aAmmMeU  wiu,  TU.  (.  Sl-IOT.    B. 

S52.  Breltli«upC,Joh.VUh.WoU^iig.  Von 
der  UDsterblichkelt  und  dem  ZoBtande  der 
8e«]e  nach  dem  Tode.  2*  Aafl.  Halle,  (17tf7») 
1T71,  »•.  pp.  112. 

853.  [KJUtAcr,  Abraham  Ootthelf].  Erllla- 
terong  etnea  BevelsKrondes  fUr  die  Unsterb- 
lichkeit  der  menKhllchen  Beele.  GH^ttingen, 
l7(Fr,4o.pp.lO. 

AIM  In  fib  ForlMMNfVH,  AHeabUf,  1T<8»  0>.  8m 
Barrioh,  j^toy^  ale.  p.  0. 

854.  I«.»  y.  J.  Y.  J.  L.  Oedanken  Ton  der  Un- 
tterblichkeit  der  Seele  dee  Menichen.  n.p. 
1167,  8».  pp.  12L 

$.^K  BIendolsBOlui»  Mows.  Phltdon.  1787. 
See  No.  1950,  etc, 

855.  I¥ale1fc«  Albert  Qeorg.  Be  Limitibus 
Ratluois  in  probanda  Animorum  Immorta- 
litate.    Bcbleufl.  1767,  4o.  pp.  8. 

858.  Broufflttoifty  Thomas.  A  Proiqiect  of 
Futurity,  in  Font  Diwertations  on  tlie  Nature 
and  Circumstancea  of  the  Life  to  Oouio:  with 
a  Preliminary  Discourw  on  the  Natimil  and 
Moral  ETidences  of  a  Future  State;  and  an 
Appendix  on  the  General  Conflagrntion,  ur 
Burning  of  the  World.  . . .  London,  1768,  S«. 
pp.  xTi.,  619.    H. 

857.  Geanery  Job.  Matthias.  Do  Animorum 
Immortalitate  Philologumena. — De  Inimor- 
talitate  Animorum  credita  magits  quam  de- 
monstrata.  (In  his  Bioirr.  Acad,  Gotting.^ 
llal.  176^-66,  8»,  Tol.  II.  nos  12,  23.) 

858.  [Holbacby  Paul  Henri  Thiry,  Baron  d*]. 
I<ettres  i  Eugenie,  ou  Pr^scrviitif  cuntru  Icn 
pr^uges.  2  vol.  Londres  [AniHterdani],  1768, 
»». 

DAttiM  tba  doctri&eof  Immortal  I  rj.  Pnhl  laded  aa 
a  work  of  Kle.  Pr^ret,  ia  Toiue  I.  of  bla  CEwore*. 
Paris,  1T9S,  8*,  aad  tranalatcd  Into  German  as  hla 
pndaetioa,  witb  tba  tltla.  "  Urbcf  Coti,  Uasterbllob- 
kali,  Ballgloa,"  ate.  Dnna,  17»».  H>. 

859.  Hume,  David,  1711-1776.  Of  the  luimap 
tcriality  of  the  Soul.  — Cf  a  Particular  l»ro- 
Tidence  and  a  Futnre  State.— On  Wvn  Immor- 
tality of  the  Stiul.  (P/nfof.  Workg,  Etllnb. 
1828,  8*,  I.  297-319;  IV.  165-173,  6«8-677.)  H. 

860.  [Jerusalem,  Joh.  Priedr.  Wilh.l.  Bo- 
trachtnngen  ilber  die  vomehniMten  Wahr- 
heiten  der  Religion  .. .  .  &•  Aufl.  2  Tlieile 
in  3  Ddeu.  Braunwhweig,  (1768-79,)  1776-91, 
»•.    ff, 

BeiraohtBQg  TL.  Vol.  I.  pp.  ai-'m,  treato  af  a 
fntarallra.  —  Priii>el  bjr  Brciacbneidcr. 
661.  I<ai&rel,  Larf.  Do  Ni-ce^iMtate  Immortalis 
Animae.    [i;'c>7^  J uk.  Lkelund.J    Lund.  1768, 
4".  (2  ah.) 

862.  Sebmltl,  Chrldtiun  Friedr.  De  FInibus 
Rerum  maxirao  Animorum,  Placita.  Upsise, 
1768, 4«.  3^. 

863.  [Amory-y  ThuniasJ.  A  Future  State 
proTed  from  titc  Liglit  of  Nature.  (Theolo- 
gical Rtp^ti.,  1769,  1770,  I.  230-247;  IL  22- 
37.)    H. 

Slcavd  '*/«*«  Bundt,  Aq." 
804.  Bonne  tf  Charles.    La  ualiugen^sie  phi- 
loeoptiique,  uu  I  dees  sur  I^etat  pa8s6  et  sur 
r^tat  futur  des  etres  vivans.  ...    2  tom.    Ge- 
neve, 1769,  «••     r. — 2-  W.,  1770. 

AIM  Ib  hla  aWcTM,  Kaiiebatel,  1779.  tte.  8^.  Tool 
XV.,  XVI.  {H.}  A  German  traotlatlon,  br  J.  C. 
LavAicr.  Siiricb,  1769,  9>.  Jn  this  work  Boanat 
"  ha«  advocated  tha  ImnortaHty  of  th«  aoala  both 
•f  men  and  aulmala,  aad  carried  tbo  Ida*  of  davalep* 
meat  Id  Datnra  to  sueb  an  aitant,  aa  to  ima«lae  that 
piant4  mar  been  ma  auiuala,  aaltnala  man,  and  man 
aBg«la."-irop«U. 
806.  IVal&uisy  0.  J.  Over  de  onstofflijklieid 
en  onsterflijkheid  der  zlel.    {Terhand^ingen 


ran  het  Zeeuwuhe  GtnooUehap  der  Wden* 
Khappen,  1«  deel,  Middelbnrg,  1769, 8».) 

860.  Briegleb,  Joh.  Cihristlan.  Dissertatlo 
de  Immortalitate  Anlml  humanl  Argumenta 
quaedam  recensens,  eamque  Ratlonibus  phy- 
sicis  probans.    Coburgi,  1770,  4^.  pp.  18. 

867.  Clkrietlaawiy  pmudon.  A  Treatise  on 
the  Existence  of  a  Divine  Being  fh>m  all 
Eternity :  to  which  is  annexed,  A  Succinct 
Treatise  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul;  il- 
lustrated by  Demonstration.  By  Christianus. 
Norwich,  1770, 4*. 

868.  Freniling,  Matth.  De  Immortalitate 
Animae  humauae.  \Rup.  Anders  Schultik.1 
Lund.  1771, 4».  (4i  sh.) 

869.  Paolfleusy  paeudon.  Observations  on 
(he  Evidence  for  a  Future  State,  on  the 
Light  of  Nature.  (TtuoUaieal  Bepoi,,  1771, 
III.  219-230.)    H. 

870.  Uneterbllehkelt  (Die)  der  Beele. 
Leipzig,  177*2,  8>. 

871.  Snlxer,  Joh.  Geo.  Sur  I'immortalit^  de 
rAiuo  cousid6r6e  physiquement.  I^-V*  M^ 
moire.  (In  the  Nouveaux  Mim.  dt  VAead. 
B<nf,  de$  Seieneet,  etc.,  at  Berlin,  for  1775, 

—     '     -—  349-369-,  and  for 


pp.  a69-387;  for  1776,  pp. 
1777,  pp.  318-380.)    H. 
A  OaraMin  trana.  la  bla  rcrmlai 


rcrmladklaptttoa.  Sckriftoi. 

872.  Plato  und  Leibnitx  Jenseits  des  Styx. 
Kin  Gesprlch.Uber  die  PersOnlichkeit  der 
Seele  uacb  dem  Tode.  Halle,  1776, 12».  (3i  sh.) 

Denies  the  doetrlne. 

873.  State  (The)  of  Man  here  and  hereafter 
considered;  in  three  Epistles  to  a  Friend. 
Bristol,  1776, 12*.  6d. 

87d^.  Esaayat  on  Retirement  fh>m  Business; 
on  Old  Age;  and  on  the  Employment  of  the 
Soul  after  Death ;  to  which  are  added  Medita- 
tions ...  .  By  a  Physician.  The  4th  Kd. 
. . .  London,  (. . .  3d  ed.,  Edin.  1780,)  1812,  sm. 
8».  pp.  xii.,  180.    Q. 

874.  Crawen,  William.  Sermons  on  the  Evi- 
dence of  a  Future  State  of  Rewards  and 
Puni.4hnients,  arising  from  a  VieM*  of  our 
Nature  and  Condition;  in  which  are  con- 
sidered some  Objections  of  Hume.  . . .  Oim- 
bridge,  (1776,)  1783,  8o. 

Alao  iippendad  to  bla  PiMoownm  om  tike  JtmUh  «nd 
ChiiMan  XXqwaaoMoiu,  UXM,  8<>.  O.-Praiaed  by 
Bp.  WatMn. 

874*.  Porteita,  Beilby,  £^.  Sermons  on  seve- 
ral Subjects.  ...  The  8th  Bd.  [Vol.  I.]  I 
Volnme  Second.  The  4th  Ed.  London,  (...) 
1797-99,  8*.    H. 

Sae  Vol.  1.  pp.  91-179  for  "A  sumauu7  Ylav  of  the 
Nalaral.  Moral,  and  Seripuinl  Rvklanoes  of  a  Putara 
Ltfa,  and  a  Futora  Betrlbntloa,"  in  tbrae  aanaona, 
flrat  praaobad  In  1774-76. 

875.  "Wnm  bin  leh,  wenn  ich  nlcht  nnsterb- 
lich  bin?  Entweder  unsterblich,  oder  weni- 
ger  ab)  Vieh  ...  .  Entworfen  Ton  Mir.  Of- 
fenbach am  Mayn,  1776, 8».  pp.  88. 

875*.  rTncker,  Abraham]. 

HI<  "  I.lsbt  or  Nature  Punned"  (aaa  baiow,  Ko. 
994)  Rbould  bare  been  plaoed  bere. 

876.  ['WoUeb,  £man.].  Gedanken  Uber  die 
Seele  dcs  Menschen,  und  Mnthmassungen 
Uber  den  Zustaud  derselben  nach  dem  Twle, 
moistens  auf  Erfahrung  gegrUndet.  In  vier 
Theilen.  Nebst  einem  Annange  von  den  Ubri- 
gen  denkenden  Wesen.  2  Bde.  Berlin  und 
leipBig,  1777,  8». 

877.  Col^|ecture■  upon  the  Mortality  of 
the  Soul.  By  a  Free-thinker.  London,  1778, 
8«.  1». 

Defend*  tbo  doe  trine  of  Immortality. 

878.  Baxter,  Andrew.  The  Evidence  of  Rea- 
son in  IMiKif  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul, 
independent  on  the  more  Abstruse  Inqvlry 
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'  Into  th«  Nature  of  Matter  and  Spirit.  Col- 
lected from  the  Mannecripta  of  Mr.  Baxter 
...  .  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Letter  from 
the  Editor  [John  DnncanJ  to  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Priestley.  London,  177V,  8*.  pp.  xli.,  469. 
F. 

879.  Vcraede^  Jean  Sciplon,  1714-1778.  Ser- 
niuiiH  tftir  divurs  steels  Int^reBsanii  dc  dogme 
ot  de  niorHlc.    2  vol.    Amst.  177tf,  ^^ 

Vol.  I.  has  feor  MrmoBS  (pp.  40-187)  eo  iIm  Iniiaor* 
tftllty  of  the  aoQl. 

880.  Plouoqnety  Gottfr.  Disqnisitio  Ratlo- 
iinni,  iiuuu  tuiii  lul  Htabiltendam  quam  ad  in- 
frlnppndiim  Aniini  hnmani  TmmortaUtatem 
afferri  pOHmint.    Tnhingae,  17711,  4». 

881.  Nogarola,  Tiiddeo.  Inimortalltas  natn- 
frtlii  Auinin?  demomtrata  ...  .  Venetils, 
ITH^O. 

The  author  pnUMad  alue  »b  Itallaa  timBnUtlon 
or  thla  DlMerUiion,  followed  bjr  two  I<ett«n  en  the 
same  lutttccu  8m  BMkor,  ^OUoiMgiM,  ete.  li.  MS. 

882.  Campe,  Joach.  Ueinr.  Versuch  eines 
neueii  Bcweiseii  ftlr  die  Unsterblichkelt  der 
Seole.  (Dcutscha  Hhuewn  for  Sept.  1780. 
p.  195,  ct  ne<iq.,  and  May,  1781,  p.  3d3,  et 
»eqq.) 

883.  Cato,  von  der  BestimmnnE  der  Vnsterb- 
llcliki'it  der  t*oelo.    Basel,  J780,  8". 

Opposes  tbo  teledofieal  argumont  for  Immortalltj. 
JlreUch. 

884.  'IVeber,  Ernst  Adolph.  Do  Continuatlone 
McntitHtifl  in  VitA  futuri.  2pt.  Jvnee,  17K0- 
81,40.  4  ^r. 

885.  [Ballly,  Lonis].  L'immortalite  de  I'&me, 
ou  EiMiii  Hur  roxccUenoe  do  rhomnie.  Par 
M.  B.    Dijon,  17H1,  8«.  pp.  224. 

886.  [ ].  Die  UnsterUichlccit  der  Seele  ...   . 

AuH  deui  Fran'/^Jnischon  (iber8«tzt  von  Ant. 
GOggiuger.    Augsburg,  1788,  8«.  pp.  238. 

887.  Baadnln,  Dominique.  Essai  snr  I'im- 
niortalit^  de  TAuip  ...    .    DUon,  1781, 12». 

Reprinted  with  iho  titla:  — "Da  I'iiuBortalltA  de 
I'bouime,  ou  Ewal  aur  rexcellcno*  de  la  nature," 
Ltfge.  1805.  If. 

888.  Grolimanny  Joh.  Christian  August. 
Dc  variis  Metumorphosium  atque  Inimortall- 
tatls  Documentis.    Jenac,  1781, 49. 

889.  R«imar«a,  Joh.  Alb.  Heinr.  Ton  dem 
Daseyu  Guttee  und  dor  menschlichen  Seele. 
Hamburg,  1781.  8».  pv.  46. 

ConiprlBlDC  hh  additions  to  H.  B.  Beimarns's 
"  Dk  tornehsiatcn  Wabrh«itea  d.  iiatOrl.  BeU(lon." 
Beo  No.  894. 

800.  O'liearjr,  Arthur.  Miscellaneous  Tracts 
....  3d  Ed.,  enlarged.  (Dtiblin,  1781,)  Lon- 
don, 1782,  8«. 

lacloding  "A  Dcftnee  of  Ite  DirlnHj  of  Christ 
and  the  InimortMlity  of  the  Boal,  la  Anawer  to 
Thongbu  on  Bellgioo." 

891.  Oeeonomi«  (Die)  der  Niitiir.  Erstes 
Heft.  Ueber  den  Menschon  und  seiu  Schick- 
siU  nach  dem  Tode.    Berlin,  1782,  8*.  pp.  63. 

'*  Malntalna  that  the  flne  nerve-ether,  with  which 
tbo  aoQl  la  united,  aacenda  after  death  (o  the  ether  of 
the  hoavena,  and  thoa  the  cxlatenee  of  the  aoel  eon- 
tlnnea."— i^cfaek. 

892.  SolftMrab,  Joh.Christoph.  Philosophische 
PrUfung  des  CHmpischcii  Vorsnchs  clnes  neuen 
BcwelseM  ftlr  die  Unsterblichkelt  dor  Seele. 
Stuttgart,  1782,  8».  pp.  72. 

892>.  Donrneauy  tJte  Abbi.  L'immortalite 
df  I'iUue,  potinie.    1782,  8». 

893.  Hume,  David.  Esmva  on  Suicide  and 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  ...  .  With  Re- 
marks by  the  Editor  [in  uimoHitiun  to  Hume]. 
To  which  are  added.  Two  Letters  on  Suicide, 
from  Koesoan's  [$ic]  Kloisa.  A  new  Ed.,  with 
considerable  ImproveniPUts.  London,  (1783,) 
1789, 12".  pp.  Iv.,  189.    H. 

Pp.  II4-1B8  cootain  rvirncia  tmm  Addfaon  "on  Che 
launortaltty  of  the  Soul,  and  a  Patare  Slate." 
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894.  Jaeobf ,  Joh.  Friedr.  AHea  fn  dar  Katar 
lebt.  Nlchtsistgaaxtodt.  Die  atiUate  Rmb«* 
und  aelbst  die  Verwesnog  sind  wirkaaiaed 
Leben.  4*  Aufl.  Leipxig,  (Hannover,  HfEL 
85,  87,)  1798,  8>.  Bgr. 

895.  Trosckaly  Jakob  Bliaa.  Laxaraa  von 
Bethanien,  oder  Betrachtungen  liber  Krank- 
heit,  Sterblichkeit  nnd  Fortdauer  nach  dem 
Tode.  3*  verbeeierte  und  nit  iwey  Bev- 
lagen  vermebrte  Anagahe.  . . .  (Doasap- 178$ ; 
»  A.,  Berl.  '91-92,)  Berlin,  1799,  S".  pp.  xiv^ 
497. 

896. Ternunftgrllnde  lUr  die  Unaterblicb- 

keit  der  Seele;  und  tlber  den  Selbstmord. 
Zwey  Beylagen  an  der  Schrilt :  Lazama  vun 
Bethanien.  . . .    Berlin,  1798,  9p.  pp.  96L 

897.  Bberlln,  (Georg)  Pbllipp.  Aatipfaidon 
Oder  Uespriche  ttber  die  Nator.  Hannheiju. 
1784, 8». 

CrltlclMd  in  the  BeftrAft  ntr  BfOrd.  4*m  wmM^. 
Jkmkm»,  tl0.  p«hl.  bj  H.  CerradI,  178ft,  Til.  8ai& 

898.  Hirdr^y  Ura.  Tindlciae  Immortalita- 
tis  et  Kosnrrectionis.  [Sup.  Inun.  UolFuuinn.' 
Upeal.1784,4*.  (2ish!) 

899.  Baaay  (An)  on  the  Immortality  of  the 
Sotil.    London,  1784, 8*.  U. 

900.  Versuclk  eines  streng  philoaophischen 
Buwt'iscs  fiir  die  Unsterblichkelt  der  Seele. 
Dessau,  1784,  8>.  (3^  sh.) 

901.  Borcke,  or  Borkc,  Otto  Brrnhard 
von*  3Iaterie  und  0ei8t,oder  Bctrachtixngeii 
tibiT  die  Beweise  von  der  Unstcrblichkeit  d*T 
menschlichen  Seele.  Dresden,  1785,  S*.  pp. 
104. 

A  XHifr*  traoalatJon.  Ainst.  Vm.  8*.  —  ••  Valaialna 
that  tJie  aool  I«  united  with  an  Indlriaiblc  a»d  iadv 
■tractlble  organ,  which  explain  a  Ita  propagation  a»d 
the  coDtinnanoe  of  ita  peraonalitjr."— JTrcfarJh. 

902.  Oablery  Joh.  PhiMpp.  Revision  des  Cam- 
pisclicn  nouen  metaphysischen  Beweis«s  fur 
die  Unsterblichkelt  der  Seele.  2  Abtbeilun- 
gon.    Dortmund.  1785,  4«.  pp.  34,  42. 

"  Acntfl  and  profound."  —AJfpein.  iAt.-Xtitun§, 

903.  Kindcrvatery  Christian  Tictor.  Spl«. 
tola  ad  C.  U.  Ileydenreich :  An  Homo,  qui 
Animum  negat  cese  immortalem,  Animo  ponit 
esse  tranquillo.    LIpslae,  1785,  4*.  pp.  15. 

904.  [Spasler,  Carl].  Anti-PhMdon.  oder  Pro- 
fung  einigerllaupt beweise  fiir  die Elnfitchbeit 
und  Unsterblichkeit  der  menschlichen  S«ele. 
Leipxig,  1785, 8*.  16  ffr, 

905.  [Corrodiy  Heinr.].  PhiloK>phl8che  Auf- 
siltKe  und  OesprXche.  ITlnterthur,  I78t,  8». 
~2"  Bdchn.  Vrid,  1791,  8». 

Oontalalng  thiee  dlalagaes  ea  the  iasMrtaUtjr  ef 
thasonl. 

906.  Vlllanme,  Peter.  Abhandlvngen  t;ber 
die  KrMfto  der  Seele,  ihreOelatigkeit  und  Un- 
sterblichkelt. l«Tlieil.  WolfenbUttcl,  178ft, 
8o.  pp.  295. 

VUlanne  alao  ti 
fai  Vol.  IV.  of  hia  FktMkt;  BerUa, 
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907.  [Bremer,  Joh.  OottfHed].  Velter  die 
Unsterblichkelt  der  Seele.  Nach  einer  An^- 
mentation  von  dor  grossen  Seele  Friedrlcb* 
II.  ...    Berlin,  1787,  8».  pp.  46. 

"  Unlmporunt."— AnrtatA. 

908.  Taylor,  John,  iX./>.,  Prihend.  qf  Wett- 
mintter.  A  Letter  to  Samncl  Johnaou,  LLJ>. 
on  the  Sul^ect  of  a  Future  State.  . . .  Lon- 
don, 1787, 4».  pp.  22 +.    BA. 

909.  CKsar,  Carl  Adolph.  Oeulnedca8okrate^ 
eiii  Traum. 

A  dialene  on  the  tanmortalltj  of  the  aevl.  is  aia 
PhitoMpSiMck*  Bkaptodittt,  Lelpaig.  1788. 8*. 

910.  [SeKrelber,  Aloysius  Wilh.l.  Die  Un- 
sterblichkelt;   eine  Skixae.    Rastatt,   I78». 
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911.  IB^ersy  e«or{t  Ourl  OBlnr.  Gedanken 
uber  dM  DMein  Qottm,  MothweadigkoiC  der 
Tugend  nod  Ui»t«rblichkeit  der  Heele.  . . . 
HttuaoTor,  1789,  8*.  pp.  13& 

912.  Mlemejr«ry  Augiut  Henru  Phlloiophi- 
•che  Blicke  auf  die  mannigfiiltigea  Vorstel- 
Ittogen  der  MenacheQ  Ton  dem  Ztutande  nach 
dem  Todo.  (In  Ileinzelnuunn  and  Voss's  Phi^ 
lof .  JUieke,  efcc.  Bd.  I.  St.  2,  llalle,  1789, 8».) 

91S.  TUemanii,  Pet.  Oerh.  Kritik  der  TJn- 
sterblicbk(.nt4leiiro  Id  AnsehungdetSlttenge^ 
setses.    Bremen,  1780,  8».  pp.  16(L 

014.  BMtholm,  ChrlstlAo.  Phlloeopblflke 
Breve  over  {fjelenii  mstand  efter  Legemete 
DOd.  KjObenharn,  1790,  8*.  — 2det  Oplag, 
ibid.  1791,  »>. 

A  amittk  tniulatloa,  Stoekhola,  1»A»«». 

915.  ....  Jiisua  ChrUtus,  UdMellghedens  L«rer. 
£t  Anhangtil  de  philoeopbiake  Breve,  i^ben- 
haTn,  1792, 9*. 

▲  JbMlM  traaiUtion.  StoeklMliB,  ISM. 

916.  Beattle,  James.  Blement*  of  Moral 
Science.  2  voL  Edinburgh,  1790-99, 8*.  & 
— 9d  ed.,  2  VOL  ibid.  1817,  8». 

Tb«  Appeadlz  i«  Part  II.  treato  of  Ik*  ImiittlerlaUtj 
end  iouMrbUliy  of  tbe  muL 

917.  [Feder,  Job.  Geo.  Heinr.l  Blicke  Uber 
das  Grab     [Offenbacb,]  1790,  «•.  pp.  17C 

**Xalnulo«  th«i  aaoertatntY  tu  regard  (o  immor- 
taUqr  b  B0'«  ii'wrut  m  the  Indiridui  and  to  the  Mau 
Ibaa  UUi  la  iu'  — At^mA, 

918.  [Gletm,  Jub.  Bernbard].  Was  werde  ich 
kUnfUg  aeyii?  Einige  Yermutbungen  der 
raisonnireuden  Vernunft.  KOtben,  1790,  8". 
3pr. 

919.  HUMler,  Job.  Friedr.  Julius,  oder  Ton 
der  Undterbiichkeit  der  Beele.  firounscfaweig, 
1790,  »>.  pp.  166.  — i>  Ann  .  ibid,  1793,  8*. 

A  Dutdi  traosUUoB,  AniBt.  1792,  V. 

920.  Jakob,  Ladw.  llciiu*.  Ditiscrtatio  do 
Qnaestiooe,  an  sint  OfBcta,  ad  quae  Uoraincm 
Natnra  obligatum  esse,  demonstrari  nequeat, 
nisi  poslta  Auimorum  ImmortAlUate  ?  [With 
other  essays  on  the  same  subject  by  D.  F. 
Hanir  (Lat.\  A.  B.  Fardon  (Duteh),  and  L.  O. 
Bekenn  (Lat.).]  Lugdnni  Batavornm,  1790, 
4*.  «.1.80. 

In  the  "  TcrbaodellnacQ  orer  de  aatnarlijks  0«d. 
gBlsardhgid  ea  ZedckaaJe,  ultgegoTea  door  bet  fitol- 
piaaaseh  LegMt." 

921. Bewols  fdr  die    Unaterblicbkelt  der 

Seele  aus  dem  BegrlfTc  dor  Pfllcbt  ...    .    Sine 
Preisscbrift.    ^  gKnxlich  umgearbcitetc  Aufl. 
ZUlUcbau,  (1790,)  1734,  8«.  pp.  2W  +.    F. 
lo  thl«    aeoood  ed.  Jakob  replied  to  Scbacider. 
Bae  Vo.  9J7. 

922.  Hai&lK  Daniel  Friedr.  An  snnt  Offlcia, 
ad  quae  Ilominem  Natnra  obligatum  esse 
demonstrarl  neqnit,  nisi  poeita  Animomm  Im- 
mortalitato?  Dlaiogus  ...  .  Stuttgardiac, 
n90,8*.  pp.49. 

"  Viilaable  for  ita  collection  of  paasaget  froni  Plntn, 
Cleer'N  Seaeoa  aad  othera  on  thla  aabfeot."— AieCadL 
See  No.  MSl 

923.  Brejrer,  Job.  Friedr.  Ueber  den  natUi^ 
lichen  uud  nothweudigen  Zusammenbang 
swiscbcn  Tugend,  Selbstbilligung  nnd  Un- 
Bterblicbkeit.    Krtangen,  1790,  4».  pp.  14. 

"An  acute  opponent  of  Prof.  Jatoh."—Hnrieh. 

924.  HeydenreloH,  Karl  Ileinr.  Betrach- 
tungen  Ul>or  die  Pbilosopbie  der  natUrlicben 
Religiou.  *  Aufl.  2  Bdo.  Leipzig,  (1790- 
01,)  1804,  8«. 

On  the  prooft  of  Imnwiallty,  aee  II.  1S4,  ff.— 
pnilael  bjr  Bretaetanclder. 

925.  BaUKer,  H.  G.  De  onstofTelUkheld  en 
oiistorfel'Jkheid  Tan  de  xiel,  betoiMcd  uit  de 
rede  en  Gods  woord.  Rotterdam,  1791,  8*.  JL 
0.60. 

928.  Goldammer,  Orl  Wflh.  Betrachtnn- 
gcn  Uber  das  znkQuftige  Lebcn  ...  .  2 
Tbeile.    Leipsig,  1791,  8>.    KA.  8£pr. 


'*A  nest  vrf  Hen  vlth  b»^  warmth  of  IMlns.  and 
ia  a  pQpalar  atrie."— JOMVp.  —  A  IHttcA  traaalatloD, 
Dordtecbt,  17M,  9*. 

927.  Olshanacn^  (Detlef)  Job.  Wilb.  ...  De 
Immortalitatti  Uominnm,  sublata  Doctrina  do 
Animi  SlmpUcitate,  certa  ...  .  Ua^ulae, 
1791,8*. 

928.  Platncr,  Ernst.  Spes  Immortalitatis 
Auimorum  per  Rationes  pbysiologicas  con- 
fimiata.    [Progr.]    Lipslae,  1791, 4*. 

929.  Ferfpason,  Adam.  Principles  of  MomI 
and  Poitdctd  Science.  ...  2  vol.  £dinburgb, 
1793,4*.    Jf. 

See  I.  Ui-no.  ••  or  a  Fatura  Stale." 

930.  [JAancliart,  Imman.  David].  Aphoris- 
men  Uber  das  Erinnemngsvemuigen  in  Besie- 
buug  auf  don  Zustand  nach  dem  Tode.  Tu- 
bingen, 1793,  8*.  pp.  123. 

931.  Bclunldt*PlU««ld«clc,  Conr.  Friedr. 
▼on.  De  Notione  Porffcti  ad  Hominc:!i 
translata,  atque  de  Dcfectibns  Xaturiv  liii- 
maun  ImmortAlitatem  «^usdem  probantibi:  t. 
HaTnin,  1799, 4*.  pp.  26. 

932.  StreltUorat,  Job.  Werner.  GrttndefUr 
nnsere  Furtdauer  aus  der  Astronomic.  llhuU 
$che  Monattdkrift  for  Nov.  1792,  pp.  202-230.) 

933.  'Wataott,  Tliomas.  Intimations  and 
Evidences  of  a  Future  gtate.  2  pt.  Lom]i»Ji, 
1792-1821,  8*.  — 2d  ed.  of  Pt,  I.,  Loudon,  18l«, 
12*.  pp.  xU.,  176.     G. 

"An  caicctued  and  excellent  little  work."— £oim<{««. 

934.  Abel,  Jticob  Friedr.  vou.  DisquiHitio 
omnium  tam  pro  Immortalitate  qtiani  pro 
Mortalitate  Animi  Argnmentandi  Generum. 
2pt.    TnWngne,  1792-03,  4*. 

935.  Httgmark,  Pet.  De  praecipuis  Recen- 
tioniui  pro  Animorum  Immortalitate  Argn- 
mentis.  4  pt.  [1.  r^tp.  A.  W.  Vn»<t\ :  2.  L. 
Bersenins;  3.  E.  G.  Iloflund;  4.  A.  Lind-itrtfin.] 
Upsal.  1792-98, 4«. 

936.  Hastings,  Warren.  A  Treatise  concern- 
ing the  Nature,  Origin,  and  Destination  of 
the  SouL  Written  ut  Margate  in  the  latter 
End  of  December  1798.  (Fra»er'$  Mag.  for 
Oct.  and  Nov.  1843;  XXVIII.  403-412,  673- 
681.)    BA. 

037.   [Scltncid«r,    Karl    Hclnr.    Gottllebl. 
Versuch  eincr  PrUfnng  des  von  Ilerrn  Jakob 
aufgestellten  Beweises  f^r  die  Unsterblicb- 
keit  der  Seele.    Leipzig,  179S,  8*.  pp.  122. 
Bee  Xoa. »»,  m. 

938.  Seidlltz,  Carl  Sigiemund  von.  Briefe 
Uber  tiott  uud  Unsterblicbkeit,  nobst  cinem 
Dialogc  Uber  Raum  und  Zelt.  Brcslau,  1798, 
8*.  pp.  190. 

939.  Sodea,  Friedr.  Jul.  Heinr.  von.  Percbe ; 
ttbor  Daseyn,  Unsterblicbkoit  und  Wiederse- 
ben.    Berlin,  1798,  (N  Urnberg,  1794,)  8».  8  gr. 

940.BiOkermann,  Jac.ChrlstopbRnd.  Tlieo- 
loglsche  Boytiftge.  ...  6  Bde.  (Bde.  I.-III., 
2>Aul1.)    Alton  A.  1794-09.  8*.    F. 

On  the  prooh  or  immortallrr.  nee  Bd.  TTT.  St.  3. 
pp.  4}-llS;  Bd.  V.  St.  S.  pp.  SWS,  »9-'JU;  and  Bd. 
Vr.  SL  1,  pp.  in-140.    "  Talttable."-Jlr«rMh. 

941.  Onaterfblijklield  (Over  de).  Amster- 
dam, 1794,  8*.  JL  0.75. 

942.  Rcas,  Job.  Heinr.  Uber  nXhcre  Ver- 
bindung  der  gegenwVxtigen  nnd  «ler  zukunfti- 
gon  Welt  ...    .    Leipzig,  1794,  8*.  1  Ui. 

943.  Scbnorr,  Ueinr.  Tbeod.  Lndw.  Ueber 
die  Unsterblichkeit  der  Sch'Ic  nach  Muses 
Mendclssobns  PbXdou.  Gottingen,  1794,  8*. 
pp.102. 

944.  Tlii«nen&ann,TbeodorOottbold.  Zwey 
Predigton  HXwr  die  Lebre  vom  EukUnftlgen 
Leben.    Altenburg  [Leipzig?],  1794,  8*.  4  gr. 

945.  r  Ackcrmaan,  Job.  Karl  Heinr.].  Bind 
wir  uniiterblich  7  Zwey  Oeeprlicbe  Ton  D.  J. 
K.  H.  A.    ZeitB,  1795, 8*.  pp.  62. 
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M6.  Prtvatiredanlccn  Uber  die  Lehre  von 

dor  Unstorbuchkeit  der  Secle,  herausgesebeii 
von  ©Ineni  Zweitler     n.p.  179o,  8».  pp.  80. 
"  UnimportADt."— Arrtwk. 

047.  Scliadcroir,Jiin:iihan.  UeberdleQUu- 
bensBTiiiiile  u.i  «...»  UiMierbllchkeitder  Seele. 
(Joumal/Hr  PreUiger,  XXIX.  412^426,  Halle, 
1705,  8«.)    H. 
M8.  [Sohfltxe,  ChriftUn  Heinr.l.  Sritik  der 
Vernunftgrtlnde   wider   die   Scnrecken   dee 
Todw.    8cbIeBwig,  17M,  »>.  pp.  xWiil.,  a64. 
>•  MftlBUiM  dial  not  reawm,  but  OhriitlaDUT  aloM 
esB  give  us  a  calm  aiauraBce  o(  iounortautj.''— 
Mnuek. 

M8*.  [Nellsy  Gomeille  Fran^  4e»  Bn.].    Le 

cbant  dii  cygne,  on  la  Yie  k  Tentr  et  riin]no> 
Ulit«.    l>arme,  Bodoniy  [1706,1  »>. 

Al-o  iiiibilahed  vtth  hU  X'awawM  d«  to  aiMilMiM, 

rarnio.  1706,  9»,  Borne,  119T.  6«.  and  Parts,  ITM.  Ifl*. 

On  (hl<  Buthfir  see  Btakey's  EUt.  ^  the  FMot.  of 

Jlted.  IV.  a08>4O2. 

049.  [SlnteniSy  Christian  Frfedr.].  EIpiKon. 
Oder  Ubftr  meine  Portdauer  im  Tode.  3"  ver- 
bosserte  Ausg.  ior  Aufl.).  3  Tbeile.  (Theil 
III.  in  2  Abth.)  Theil  I.,  Dansig,  (17W,  1800,) 
1808;  Theil  Il^IlI.,  Leipslg,  (lb04,  05,)  1810- 
11,  8».    F. 

Theil  UI.  haR  also  the  UUe :  —  "  Was  stebt  Ton  Zu- 
Btande  naoh  deiu  Tixte  In  der  BIbelT"  — A  PmtUih 
(moslatlon,  8  dele,  Odense,  IflOS,  9>. 

060.  [ ].    Pi»teTon.    Oder  Uber  das  DsMin 

Gotteo.  Ein  Anhang  sum  Elplzon.  ...  S* 
TerbeMcrte  Aiug.  Leipslg,  (1800,  07.)  1800, 
8«.  pp.  336.    F. 

051.  [ ].    EIpiKon  an  seine  Frennde  vor  and 

nach  dor  widitigMten  £i>ocbe  seinee  Lebeus. 
Zweiter  Anliang  sum  grttsfleren  Werk  "  Elpi- 
Eon."  2>  Ausg.  Leipzig,  (1808,)  1810,  8«.  pp. 
818.    F. 

052. De  mensch  ii  onsterfelljkl  naar  het 

Hoogdnitoch  ...  .  Amsterdam,  1808,  8».  il. 
2.60. 

053.  [ ^.  Immortality  or  AnnihiUtion  ?  The 

Question  of  a  Future  State  discussed  and  de- 
cided by  the  Argruments  of  Ueason.  London, 
1827,  8».  pp.  X.,  280.    F. 

This  Tolome  is  oierelr  a  tTanOatUm  of  ibe  first 
part  of  the  JSp/jim  of  SlntcDf<t:  but  there  Is  do  in- 
timation of  the  hot  in  the  boolt  Itself. 

054.  Bcml&ardI,  Ambr.  Bethm.  Oemein- 
fnssliche  Darstellung  der  Kantifichen  Lehren 
fiber  SIttlichkeit,  Preyheit,  Gottheit  und  Un- 
sterblichkeit.  2  Theile.  Freiberg,  1796-07, 
80. 

055.  Oedanken  aber  die  Uosterblichkelt. 
Berlin,  1790,  8«.  2^r. 

056.  SllirkUn.  Jak.  Friedr.  Teranch  einer 
trauscendentalcn  ErOrterung  der  Idee  der 
Vaaterblichkeit.  (In  Niethammer'a  PhUm. 
JbumaM700,  IV.  302^135.)    JT. 

Published  alto  In  a  separate  Tolume.  (Stnttgart,) 
1«»0,  8».  —  "  On  Flehte's  principles."— ArecscA. 

057.  Oatertag,  Joh.  Philipp.  tJeber  die  X7n- 
Bterbliclikeit  der  Seele,  eine  philosophische 
Vorleiiung.    Regen»bnrg,  1796,  4». 

058.  Slmonlfl,  (Joh.)  Frtedr.  Blicke  in  Wal- 
halla,  odiT  GlauUon  an  Unsterblicbkeit.  Jena, 
1796,  R».  pp.  115. 

"  Gives  the  prefbrence  to  the  moral  argument."— 
BrtU':h. 

060.  Bahl,  L.  U.  tJeber  den  wichtlgen  Ein* 
fliiss  diM)  Glnubens  an  Unsterblichkeit  anf 
unrein Ueiat  und  auf  unser  Hens.  Schwerin, 
1797,8".  Zgr. 
060.  Fliig^c,  Cliristian  Wilhelm.  BeltrXge 
7A\r  <JiH<'lm'htt»  der  Reliidon  und  Theologie. 
2  Udt?.    lliinniivpr,  1797-98.  P*.  2  th. 

See  Vol.  I.  p.  VI,  et  aeqa.,  "  L'ebn-  das  XatloDale, 
Locale  imd  Kliniatiache  In  dem  Volksglanben  an 
Fortdaurr;"  — and  p.  228,  01  wqq.,  "  Britrage  lur 
dlobierischen  Bchandlnng  des  Volksglaubens  naoh 
dstt  Tode." 
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061.  HImmclalii&rg  (Dlel  odemever  Schllls- 
sel  zur  Unsterblicbkeit.  Leipzig,  1707, 8*.  pp. 
358. 

Also  uith  the  tltte: —•* Palsrtmlwgw  she*  Kss- 
nwpolil  mit  elaem  einaaaea  BergbwrohMr  uhrt 
TraasorgaaisatloB,"  sic. 

062.  K«ra,  Joh.  Die  Lehre  von  der  Frelbeit 
und  Unsterblicbkeit  der  menschllchen  Seele, 
nach  den  QmndsXtxen  der  kritisekcfn  PhOu- 
Bophle  ...    .    Ulm,  1797, 8*.  0  or. 

"Its  fmportaot  inflovnce.'^->9rr(seft. 
068.  [Rleltt«r,  Jean    Paul    Friedridi].    Das 
Gampaner>Thal,  oder  (iberdie  UnRterblkrhkeit. 
Von  Jean  Paul.    Erftart,  1707,  8«.  pp.  148. 
An  Jbi^KsA  tmnalatloB.  bj  Juliette  Baoer.  London. 
UM,  10".  pp.  xti.,  87.    (/'.)    lee  balev.  He.  lon. 
964.  BtlindUiiyOarlPrledr.    Unsterblicbkeit 
undOffentlicher  Gottesdienvt ;  Predigten  ...   . 
Q6ttingen,  1707,8».  4^. 

065.  Sel&litKC,  Christian  Heinr.  Le^nsbe- 
trachtungen  beim  Gedanken  an  den  Ueber- 

gang  in  die  Ewigkeit;  fUr  Geblldete.    Ham- 
nrg,  1707,  8*.  1  th, 

066.  Vcranch,  wie  man  sich  die  Art  der  Fort- 
dauer  des  menschlicben  Seele  nach  dem  Tode 
Torzustellen  babe.  (In  Augusti's  TheU.  BiSi- 
ter,1707T  II.  705-726j 

066>.  BjurbUck,  Olot  F0rs5k  till  en  Gransk- 
ning,  uf  Kuitiska  Grundema,  fbr  OdlkUigbet 
och  en  Gud.    Stockholm,  1798. 

067.  Ribbeokj  Conr.  Gorttlieb.  Acht  Predig- 
ten  fiber  die  Lehre  voo  der  Unsterblicbkeit 
der  Seele.  2*  Aufl.  Magdebnrg,  (1708,)  1805, 
80.  pp.  256. 

068.  Httaaleln,  Georg.  Disqniaitio  de  Immor- 
talitate  Animi  hnmanl.  2  pt.  Bamb.  170m 
1800,4*. 

060.  BcHnraurxe,  Christian  Avgast.     Homo 

nsuae  sibi  Immortalitatis  Argvme&tiim 
issimum.    Gorlit.  1790,  fol. 

070.  Delalle, ,  the  AhU,    Psychologie,  on 

Trait6de  rimmorUUtftdc  r&me.  Paris,  Gamme^ 
tl8-,]  *►.  4/r. 

071.  [KUppel,  Hildebrand  Oottfr.l.  Ob  vir 
nnsterbiich  sindf  Eine  philoeopblsche  PYe- 
digt  von  K.    Leipsig,  1800,  f*.  pp.  24. 

072.  Tlcdge,  Christouh  Augnst.  Urania; 
Uber  Gott,  Unsterblichkeit  nnd  Frcyheit: 
•in  lyriscfa-dldaktiscbes  Gedicht  in  sMlks  Ge« 
sMngen.  HaUe,  1800,  8«.— 11*  Anfl.,  Hid. 
1887,  80.  I  <;*.    Later  eds. 

A  Dmmi»h  iranslalton.  Copenhafen.  tttO,  V ;  Prmeh, 
Dresde,  l8S8.  S»;  XhncA,  Aatsu  IMT.  ISM,  am.  8>. 

073.  BelaHam,  Thomas.  Elements  cf  the 
PhUosophy  of  the  Hind,  and  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy. To  which  is  prefixed  a  Compendiun 
of  Logic  . . .    London,  1801,  8*.  pp.  xvti.,  447. 

'  Pp.  »»-a85  treat  ef  Maletialism,  and  of  fthe  Vatn- 

ral  Kvidenoes  of  a  Future  Life. 

074.  Beneken,  Geo.  Wilh.  Friedr.  Atbana- 
sios,oder  Yersuch  (Iberdie  Freyheit  and  FMt- 
daner  dee  Menschen  im  Tode  ...  .  Voran 
das  Grab.  Ana  dem  Englischen  Hugo  Blair's 
tlbertragen  Ton  Georg  Justus  Friedrich  NQl* 
deke  ...  .  GOttingen,  1801,  8*.  pp.  xvi.,  247. 
U. 

075.  Grossc,  August.  Ich  bin  nnsterbiich. 
Zehn  philosophisch-christliche  Reden  fur  nnd 
an  Hoffende  in  den  gebildeten  Stinden.  Ualle, 
1801,  80.  pp.  247. 

076.  Tarennc,  Georges.  La  th4<rfogie  natu- 
relle  ...  on  les  pens6ee  d'nn  homme  snr  I'lfttre 
supreme,  et  snr  la  nature  et  snr  rimmortalit4 
de  I'&me.    Paris,  an  IX.  [1801],  S".  pp.  164. 

077.  [Tittmanii,  Joh.  Aug.  Heinr.].  Tlieon 
— Ein  GesprJich  tlber  unsre  Hofftinngen  nach 
dem  Tode.    Leipzig,  1801,  8».  pp.  xii.,  244.    r. 

078.  [Cordler  de  Saint  Flrakln,  Sdmond, 
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tkt  Ahhi},  Peiia6M  lur  Diea,  aur  rimmorta* 
IM  de  rftme,  et  sur  la  religion.  Parla,  ran  10 
[180a],8».  flOe. 

079.  D«1U1«9  Jaoqsea.  Dithynaba  nx  Vim- 
mortality  de  ri]ne,«ulTi  dn  pAsaage  do  Saint- 
Ootbard,  poVme  tradnit  de  ranglals  de  M"* 
la  dacheeee  de  Devonahire.  Parie,  1809,  8*. 
pp.  116. 

A  JPmleh  truulattoB,  hf  P.  Bodds«rt,  vlth  the  ori* 

JIuI.  AtnU  im.  S»:  snotlMr,  litj  J.  tu  lauaertMl, 
an..  '■  Hage,  IM,  8^. 

MO.  Drew,  Samuel.  An  Original  Baaar  on 
the  Imiuateriality  and  Immortality  of  the 
Unman  Soul;  founded  aolely  on  Phyaical  and 
Rational  Principlea.  ...  4th  Kd.  London, 
(180),  Oa»  11.)  1819,  8*.  pp.  Till.,  312. -.8th  ed^ 
enlarged,  {bid.  1848, 12».— 6th  American  ed., 
Philad.  18A8, 18>. 

"A  iBMierpleM  of  itMtophjsioAl  uguiaent"— 
CJkrtetim  JI«M«mtr(m«er. 

OSl.  HAffen,  Friedr.  Wilh.  Der  Gelst  dea 
Menacheu  int  nnaterblich.    Balreuth,  1809, 8*. 

082.  Isnard,  Maximiu.  Dithyrambo  sur  Vim- 
mortality  de  rime  ...  .  Bulvi  d'nne  nou- 
Telle  Mition  revue,  corrigve  et  augmeut^o 
d*an  Diaooum  de  Tauteur,  aur  le  mAme  ai^et. 
...  Paria,  1806,  8^.  pp.  75,  and  pp.  &0-96  of 
notea  retained  from  the  lint  edition,  of  1803. 
P. 

063.  'VFaa  lehrt  die  Temnnft  tlbcr  den  Tod, 
die  Fortdauer  dea  menacbllchen  Qeiatea  nach 
dem  Tode  and  die  Art  denielben  . . .  mit  Oe- 
wlsaheit  und  aua  Ternnnftgrunden  F  NUrn- 
berg.  1809,  8*.  pp.  47. 

"  NoC  importkot."— A''«(«dl. 

984.  BTldene*  (The)  of  Kelatien  between 
our  Preaent  Kxistonce  and  Future  State,  with 
Keferencea  to  Dr.  Paley'a  Natural  Tikeology. 
London,  1801,  8>.  Is. 

986.  Briefe  Ober  Wahrheit,  Gott,  Organiamua 
und  Unaterblichkeit.  Kopenhagen,  1808,  8*. 
pp.404. 

986.  [Dttrtngf,  Paul  Joaeph].  Beweiagrtlnde 
fUr  die  Unaterblichkeit  der  Seele.  Ana  der 
Vemnnft  and  Brfkhrung.  2TheiIe.  Frank- 
furt am  Mayn,  1808,  8^.  pp.  258.  ~2>  A.,  1807; 
»  A.,  1811. 

"A  eeoto  of  puttgcf  from  Kdmanui,  Jcratalon, 
Mcndolatebn,  Ae.,  on  ImmoruUtj."— JfitoeA. 

087.  Slntenia,  Karl  Heinr.  Geron  und  PalA- 
mon  Oder  Gespriche  sweier  Greiae  tiber  die 
Oewiadielt  ibrer  Hollbungen  anf  Jenaeita. 
Zerbat,  1808. 8>.  pp.  844. -->  Anil.,  1805,  8*. 

AlM  vith  the  atlo:— "  KudAmoB/'  «te. 

088.  Flfiglpe,  Chriatian  Wilh.  Der  Himmel 
der  Zuknnft,  hiatoriaoh  dargeatellt.  Altona, 
1804,  8*.  U  th. 

An  kbrldfcmeDt  of  t]M  OmeMekU  it  (RovftoiM  an 
UnattrUickktit,  olo.*~A  DmUk  tmuUtiea.  Ami. 
182B.8*. 

080.  Arnmcnta,  Natural,  Moral  and  Reli- 
gious, lor  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  Wor^ 
ceeter  [Mass.],  1806, 12*.  pp.  121.    H. 

090.  Fc'vr  Thoughts  (A)  on  the  Crration,  Gene- 
ratioD,  Growth,  and  Evolution,  of  the  Human 
Body  and  Soul :  on  the  Spiritual  and  Immortal 
Nature  of  the  Soul  of  Man :  and  on  the  Reaur- 
rection  of  hia  Body,  at  the  Laat  Day  ...  . 
London,  1806,  8>.  pp.  xvi.,  172.    Q. 

091.  Forajrth,  Robert.  The  Principlea  of 
Moral  Science.  ...  Tolurae  T.  ...  Edin- 
burgh, 1H06, 8*.  pp.  xi.,  520.    H. 

Pp.  470-610  trcftt  of  a  ftatnre  aUt«  of  ezlttenco. 

Tbe  aatbor  retU  the  •rganent  for  iABiortaUiy  ea 

man'i  eaimelty  for  eodlett  (mprovement,  utd  mttn- 

talM  that  ihta  boom  U  bootewed  only  on  tboM  who 

render  theioMlves  worthy  of  It.    Tbo  Tolomi  onds 

with  an  Orlontal  apologue  iltoatratlng  this  view,  oa* 

tilled  "  The  VMon  of  HrsUapee." 

002.  Fortdauer  und  Zustand  dea  Menachen 

nach  dem  Tode.    Bine  Schrift  fur  unser  Zelt- 

alter,  wo  man  nicht  nnr  nach  Weiaheit,  aon- 


dem  auch  nach  Bracbeinnngen  and  Geapea- 
■tern  ftagt.  Leipxig,  1809,  am.  8».  pp.  till., 
280.  U. 
093.  Froir«ln,  Joh.  Wilh.  Arnold.  Beweia 
dea  abeoluten  Lebena,  dea  Daaeyna  und  der 
Unaterblichkeit  der  Seele  ...  .  Ktfln,  1808, 
1».  pp.  108. 
004.  Tuolcar,  Abraham.  The  Light  of  Nature 
Pursued.  ...  2d  Bd.  reviaed  and  oorrected. 
...    7vol.    London,  1805, 8*.    H. 

In  Vol.  in.  pp.  6^1fl,  the  author  treate  of  "  Kxlet- 
•noe  of  Mind,'*  "Spirit," 
Vehicular  SUto 


Duration  of  Mind:"  pp. 
andlnYol.  IV.  pp.  .itf- 


ratton  ( 


in,  of  "Divine  Jastiee,"  and  the  *' Dorai 
PunUhmenL"    Tbe  work  was  orlglnaliy  pabliabed 
In  4  vols..  Load.  1768-77,  under  the  assaned  name 
of  "  Edward  Search,  Ksq.'' 

005.  IVlelaind,  Chriatoph  Martin.  Entbana- 
aia;  drei  Gesprilcfae  Uber  dy  Lebeii  nach  dem 
Tode.  Veraiilasst  durch  J.  K.  W— la  [WOtzelsJ 
Geachichte  der  wirklichen  Erschoinung  seiner 
Gattin  nach  ihrem  Tode.  Leipslg,  1805,  8*. 
264.    iSOmmaiehe  Werkt,  id.  XXXVII.) 


s- 


Wleland  opposes  the  doctrine  of  pemonal  tmmor* 
tallty.  —  A  ihite*  ttmoslatlvn,  Haartea,  ISOfll  9. 

008.  rAntoih,Chr.Gotthelf1.  Lethe.  Veranch 
eimser  Ornndlinien  lur  Untersncbung  toii 
der  Fortdauer  und  dem  Zuatande  dea  Menachen 
nach  dem  Tode.  Mit  Bemerknngen  Uber  einigc 
Schriften  vorwandten  Inhalta,  besondera  Uber 
Wielanda  Euthanasia.  Yon  A.  Letromi.  Halle, 
1806,  8o.  pp.  xxlT.,  478. 

See  LalpM.  StperU,  18B6,  LV.  211 

007.  Qa^ade,  Aug.  Leconteniplateurrcligieux, 
on  I'ExisteDce  de  Dieu,  rimmortalit6  de  TAme 
etlapri^re.    Paria,  1800, 18*. 

008.  Koolier,  Job.  David.  Vorleaungen  Uber 
Unsterbllchkeit  und  andere  damit  rerbundene, 
besondera  wichtigeGegenatJinde.  2Bde.  Bern, 
1806, 8>. 

008».  Morardo,Gaanare.  Deirorigine,natura, 
proprietJ^  e  fine  delle  anime  umane.  Cantata. 
1806.  (Mim,  de  VAc.  Imp.  de  SBiences  ...de 
rarta,  1805-08,  XYU.  66f-«M.)  JET. 
000.  'Wyttenbacb,  Job.  Hugo.  Tod  und 
Zuknnft.  In  einer  Anthologlo  von  AusaprU- 
chen  Xlterer  und  neuerer  Dichter  und  Philo- 
aophen.  ...  Leipxif,  1806,  8*.  (28  ah.)— » 
verbesaerte  Ausg.,  ISiZl,  8>.  1  lA.  16  ffr. 

This  work  contains  extnwta  flraas  ahoat  180  dlf- 
fhrent  authors.  Bee  Pahnnann,  Mmmit.  d.  Cheel. 
LIU.  U.  1.  ««. 

1000.  KOnncm  wir  una  von  der  Unaterblich- 
keit der  Seele  Uberxeugen?  Frankfbrt  am 
Main,  1807, 8«.  10  pr. 

1001.  Tr»um,  Chriatoph  Priedr.  Terauch  einer 
Rechtfertigung  dea  Glaubena  an  die  Fortdauer 
der  Perattnlichkeit  nach  dem  Tode.  Mit  beaon- 
derer  Hinaicht  [RUckaicht,  Jfeioe/]  auf  die 
in  Wieland's  Euthanasia  dagegen  erhobenen 
Zweifel.    TUblngon,  1807, 8».  pp.  61. 

1002.  Zapf,  Gottfried.  Betrachtungen  Uber 
die  Fortdauer  nach  dem  Tode,  ein  iMndbnch 
fUr  JUnglinge  Jedes  Standee  ...  .  4  Theile. 
(FUrth,  1807-10.)  Leipzig,  1810,  8*. 

AIM  under  the  title :  —  "  Der  Geburtatag,"  etc 

1003.  Brlckcll,  John.  Immortality  of  the 
Soul  demonstrated.  Savannah  [Oa.],  1808, 
80.  pp.  8.    BA. 

IWA.  Ha^mstetn,  Gottfr.  August  Lndw.  WIr 
aind  unsterblicb.  Tier  Oaterpredlgton.  Ber- 
Un,  1808,8».  10^. 

1005.  Hey^lff,  Joh.  Oottlob.  Die  Unsterb- 
llchkeit der  menachlichen  Seele  ana  allem 
Zweifel  geaetst.  0>,  durchaua  nmgearbeitete 
. . .  Aufl.  Plaaen.  1885,  8*.  a^  "b.) — 4^  Anfl., 
Brfsrt,  1800  [1808],  8*. 

A  i>iiieh  transUtiea.  Utrseht.  IBM.  8*. 

100&  CluristiMhl,  Chriatoph  Joh.  Bnd.    Die 
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Oewlmheit   niucirer  ewlg«n   ForManer.     2^ 

Auag.    Kopenhagen,  (IHOIL)  1821,  8>.  pp.  242. 

A  DmniMh  inaaladoB,  Idet  OpI..  iktd.  (1810.)  1834, 

1007.  Happaol&9   Lorenc    PhiHpp   Gottfried. 

Uebcr  die  BescbAlTenheit  des  kOuftisen  Lebeus 

nacli  dem  Tode.     Ans  Anstcbt  der    Natur. 

QuedliDburg,  1809, 9».  pp.  151. 
1008. The  tame.    II**  Band.    Aus  Ansicht 

der  Bibel.    Quedlinbnrg,  1811,  8>.  pp.  191. 

A  nooDd  •d.,  2  Theil*.  ikid.  1821.  8>.  —  A  Atnllt* 
translAtlon.  Jdukdplog;,  1835,  f^.  ■*  Mainiaitu  Uiot 
MUl«,  «rter  deatb,  kMom*  *  •ubtil«  body,  u  a  oew 
•rgaD  of  ooininaal<milou  «r(ib  tbc  leniible  world 
(•iim/teAM  Orgmii),  bover  a  long  time  in  tbe  air, 
baie  the  power  of  pr«>dnclii;;  a{<i«r!  ion»,  aud  gradu- 
alljipau  Into  hlgber  vwlA».'—Urtt$ch. 

1009.  Houfuliton.  Pcndlebury.  Scrniouf.  Tbe 
2d  Ed.,  revised.  To  w  hicb  Jiro  added  . . .  [FivoJ 
essays  on  the  Future  Existence  of  Mau.  Ijou- 
doD,  1800,  60.  pp.  xii.,  390.    G. 

1010.  Melsterf  JocqneA  Henri.  Eutbanasle 
ou  nies  domlera  eatrotieiis  avcc  elle  sur  Tim- 
mortality  de  rfime.  Paris,  1809, 12».  pp.  222. 
F. 

1011.  IVaaon,  Oeorf^re.  Tlio  Immortality  of 
the  Sonl  demonstrated  upon  the  Prlnciplea 
of  the  New  Philosophical  Logic.  Lonoon, 
1809,  8*. 

1012.  Plilllpp,Joh.Panl  Christian.  Cnsterb- 
lichlceit  iind  ewiges  Lcbcn.    Zeits,  1809,  8«. 

1018.  Velllodtcr,  Valentin  Karl.  Ideen 
liber  Leben,  Tod  imd  Unsterbllchkelt  ...  . 
»  Aufl.  NUrnberg,  (1809,  14,)  1818,  8<>.  pp. 
162. 

1014.  'Walker,  George.  Probable  Argnmenta 
in  frtvour  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
(Id  bin  Etsayi,  Lond.  1800,  8«,  n.  39-73.)    H. 

1015.  fHecker,Heinr.  Cornelius].  Benierkun- 
gen  Uber  Wielund's  Euthanasia;  znr  Bernbi- 
gnng  fUr  diejenigen,  welchen  die  HofTnung 
cines  kUnftigeu  Ijebena  nnd  der  Vereinigung 
mit  den  Ibrigen  theuer  und  widitig  iat. 
Leipzig,  1810,  8».  pp.  208. 

A  new  ed.,  KlberlMd.  1818,  9,  with  tb«  Utto:' 
"  Keue  Atbaoaala,  xor  BerabigUDg,"  etc. 

1016.  Sopbroii,  Oder  mein  Leben  Jenieits. 
Pendant  su  der  Scbrift:  Elnizon  [by  C.  F. 
Sintonifl]  ...    .    Leipzig,  1810,  8».  (22|  ab.) 

See  FobnnaDn,  BatUOt.  d.  tMeol,  LU.,  U.  1.  488. 

1017.  Trnaler,  John.  LL.D.  Detached  Philo- 
sophical Thought!  of  more  than  280  Authors 
on  Mau,  his  Faculties,  Life,  Death  and  Immor- 
tality.   2  vol.    London,  1810,  8*.  11«. 

1018.  f  Turlot,  Francois  Claude],  l^tudea  sur 
la  tii6orit>  de  ravonfr,  on  C(ms]d6rationii  nur 
les  merveillee  et  les  myst^res  do  la  nature,  rc- 
latlvement  aux  futures  destinies  de  Thomme. 
Par  F.  C.  T «  ,  «  ^  «.  3  torn.  Paris,  1810,  S*. 
F. 

1019.  Homy  Georg.  Ueber  die  Ewigkeit  der 
S«ele.    £in  Vereuch.  Gicasen,  1811,  §•.  pp.  60. 

lOao.  l4eliinamn,Joh.Frledr.  PhOnix.  Neuer 
Venmch  tlber  die  Unsterblicbkeit  der  menscb- 
lichen  Seele.    Ktfnlgiberg,  1811,  8*.  pp.  78. 

1021.  'Werner,  Christian  Friedr.  Die  Pro- 
duktionakraft  der  Srde,  oder  die  Entstchung 
des  Menachengeschlecbta  ant  Katurkrttften. 
d»  Aufl.  Leipzig,  (1811,  19,)  1828,  8*.  1  th. 
16  gr. 

"  Immortalem  cue  BQimum  per  totum  Hbrum  de- 
wtofutrare  eooaraa  Mi."— IPe9«dke.'tf«r. 

1022.  Sclirelber,  Job.  Christupb.  Sollten 
Perndnlicbkoit  und  Vergeltuiig  wirkllch  nach 
deni  Todo  nuf hSren  ?    {Journal  Mr  Prtdiger, 


Bd.  III.  Heft  3,  [  1812,1  pp.  4riO-653.) 
1b  oppostlirn  to  Wicland.  Sec  Drctscbn 
Bntwtdt.,  p.  881. 


DrctBcbneldcr,  Sy«t. 


1023.  Bretaeltnelder,  Karl  Gottlieb.  Leber 
Tod,  UnsterUichkeit  und  Auferstehung.   FUr 
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Zweifelnde  nnd  TranernJe.    In  eliiig««i  Be> 
Uglonsvortrigan.    Leipzig,  1811,  8o.  pp.  146w 
—2*  Ansg.,  Leipzig,  1823,  8*.    (PVed^tea  an 
Sarm-  und  Rtttogen^  I.) 
8oe  Frcude,  Wegwttt,  I.  4Sii 

1024.  C<»olKe,  Nathaniel.  Greed  Philoeophic, 
or  Immortaiitsr  of  tha  Soul  ...  .  Ijondon, 
18IS,4*.pp.ll6.    G. 

1025.  [Feam,  John].  An  Eany  on  Immor- 
tality. ...  By  the  Author  of  a  Re-riew  of 
First  Principles  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  Dr.  Reid, 
and  Professor  Stewart.  London,  iBli,  S*.  pp. 
Ti.,  328.    G. 

Bee  JTonttty  Be9.  for  Mareb,  1818;  LXZXT.  a»- 
SM. 

1026.  Rubestiuiden  eines  Oreises  am  nahen 
Grtibe,  dem  Nachdenkeu  iibordfe  Unsterblieh- 
keit  der  menschlichen  Seele  gewidmet.  Uan- 
nover,  1814,  8».  pp.  63. 

"  Prcacttte  ibe  general  argnooita  In  a  popolar  way." 

1027.  Folcker,  Job.  Pieter.  Rederoerins,  ten 
bctooge  dat  do  unttigheid  ran  de  ooirterfeiyk- 
heid  der  ziole  zich  mot  slechta  bepaalt  toC  de 
ze<lokundo.    Middelburg,  1815,  8*.  Jl.  0.40. 

1027^  Grli^ell,  Max.  Carl  Friadr.  WUh.  Der 
Mensch.    1815.    Soo  No.  3634. 

1028.  K^ratry,  Anguste  llilarion  de«  De 
I'existence  do  Dien  et  d«  rimmortalit^  de 
r&mo.    Paris,  18U,  120.  pp.  xxiv.,  2G0.    _b. 

1029.  L>aiis,  Philippe,  Ow  AbbL  De  Fimmor- 
talit6  de  I'lune,  ode.    Paris,  1816,  8".  pp.  8. 

1029».  SeldlltSyCarlSigiimundvom.  Uclit- 
pniikte  dur  LebensnXchte,  oder  der  Friede 
meiner  Yemunft  mit  sich  selbst  fiber  die 
Ilorkonft  und  Bestimmnng  des  Menachen. 
Breslau,  1810,  8«.  U  tfu 

1030.  Rtoltmann,  Job.  GemeinfassUche  Dar- 
stelluug  und  Wi.rdigung  aller  gehaltrefchen 
Beireisartoti  flir  Gott  und  fUr  die  Cnsterbllcb- 
keit  der  Seele.  Stuttspart  und  Tubingen, 
1817, 8*.  pp.  146. 

1081.  Oroo8|  Friedr.  Betrachtungen  dber 
morali.Hcbe  Freihelt,  Un8tcrblich\cit  der 
Seele  und  Gott.  Mit  einer  Vorredo  von  C. 
A.  Esclienmayer.    TLbingen.  1818,  F».  jip.  31i 

1032.  [Kaat,  Joseph].  Ernst  er  Blick  in  Oas 
kUnftige  Leben,  udcr  das  Ueich  der  Getster. 
Wurxburg,  1818,  8*.  pp.  296. 

1033.  [Poletlka,  Michael  de].  Eeaals  phi- 
losophiquos  sur  I'homme,  ses  principanx  rap- 
ports et  sa  deatin^e  . . .  snivia  d'oliserrations 
sur  le  beau.  Publics  par  L.  II.  de  Jaoolk, 
<i'a])r^8  les  nuuinscrits  confl^s  par  Tantenr. 
2  pt.  Halle,  1818,  8».  pp.  xx.,  472. — Noht.  «d. 
augment^e,  Petersb.  1822,  Bf>. 

"Plaumte  Ideas.".- AnaCM*. 

1034.  Apeleutlieriui  or,  An  Effort  t^)  at- 
tain Intellectual  Freedom.  In  Fonr  Parts. 
I.OnKeligionsandMorallnatmction.  ...  III. 
On  Supernatural  ReTelation.  IT.  On  a  Futnre 
State.  . . .    London,  1810,  8».  pp.  xri.,  1286.    (>\ 

Part  IT.  «oa4NiaM  pp.  llS-ttk 

1036.  Bttrnalde,  Robert.  The  Religion  cf 
Mankind,  in  a  Series  of  Bsaays.  2  vol.  Lod> 
don,  1810,  f>*. 

Vol.  I,  pp.  1-Bi,  eoBtalo*  CMara  *'Ob  dio  Bealllj 
and  the  Xature  of  ibo  Putaro  State,"  '*  tbo  Danger 
of  Future  Hivcrr,"  and  "  tbc  AttatnaUeDeri  ofFatBre 
Pelldly." 

1086.  Gott,  XJnHterblicbkeit,  Wiedcrsehen.  Bin 
Trflst-  nnd  AndachtsbCchletn  fUr  Geblldete 
aus  alleu  StKnden.  3*  A.  Quedlinburg.  (....) 
1819,  80.— 4«  vermehrte  A.,  1826,  8».  1  th, 

1037.  Lehmann,  Joh.  Friedr.  FreuntiCIUge 
Gedankcn  l.bcr  cin  Leben  nach  dem  Tode. 
Tilsit,  1819,  8".  4gr. 

1038.  Wrlsht,  Richard.  Essay  on  a  Futnre 
Life.    LiTerpool,  1819, 12*. 
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1089.  TMoflAsonf  ThonUM.  The  Immortalltj 
of  the  Bool,  and  other  PoeoM.  Glasgow,  1819, 
1».  2t. 

1040.  Bro^rSy  Thomu.  M.D,  Of  the  Immor< 
tallty  of  the  Soul.  (In  his  Lectures  on  Me 
PkOoe.  of  the  MituL  19th  ed.,  Edinb.  [Ist  ed., 
,  £r.]  18U,  8*,  IT.  aoo-Mi)    B. 


1041.  Oody  eeawlgheid,  onsterfelfjkheld,  ge- 
dsfihten  run  Herder,  Jean  Paul,  Jecobi  en 
•nderen.    Leenwarden,  1830,  sni.  8*.  fl.  0.00. 

1043.  Bulile,  Joh.  Gottlieb.  Ueber  TTrsprunK 
und  Leben  dee  MenschengeschlechtB  und 
das  k&nftige  Loos  nach  dem  Tode.  Sine 
fkvie,  natttrwissenschaftllche  Ansicht.  Braun- 
schweig,  1821,  8*.  pp.  160. 

1043.  Frtedrtcb,  Theodor  Helnr.  PhaUna, 
Oder  Leben,  Tod  und  Anferatehung.  Eln 
VersQch,  den  GUubon  an  die  Unsterblichkeit 
der  Seele  ...  an  erwlrmen  nnd  an  beleben. 
Mit  einem  biographi«chen  Vorwort  herana- 
gegeben  ron  K.  O.  Prfttzel.  Altona,  1831,  8*. 
pp.  188. 

1044.  Immortalltjri  a  Poem.  T^  which  is 
added.  The  Pastor:  a  Poem.  London,  1821, 
8*.  pp.  80. 

1045.  'Wyttenliaelk,  I>anlel,  Ihe  younger. 
Oratlo  de  ImmortaliUte  Animi.  (OpuscMia, 
Lugd.  Bat.  1821,  &>,  Vol.  II.) 

1040.  Barralller,  Honor4  Noin  Franeols  Do- 
mlnlqne.  De  Timmortallt^  de  Time.  OuTrage 
posthume  ...    .    Marseille,  1822,  8*.  <4|  sh^ 

1047.  Broome,  Isaae  Hawkins,  the  f<ntnger. 
Bssajs  ...  in  Metaphysics,  Morals  and  Re- 
ligion; accompanied  by  References  to  Pas- 
in  Nnmerons  Authors,  illnstratire  of 


the  same.  . . .    London,  1822,  ^.  pp.  vlll.,  615. 
Eamjn  XZIII.  and  XXIV.  (pp.  MS^&W)  r«Uta  to 
tlM  lounatsrUIttj  and  ImiaoruUij  of  the  Soul. 

1048.  €todst»lK«n  Uber  die  Fortdauer  des 
Menschen  nach  dem  Tode.  Eine  nachgelas- 
sene  Handschrlft  von  einem  Freundo  der 
Wahrheit.  Mit  einem  Yorbericht,  Anmer- 
kungen  und  einem  Nachtrag  ...  herausge- 

Sben  von  Pr.  G.  F.  8chlMger.    Nordhansen, 
22,  [1823?]  8«.  pp.  07.  8^. 

1049.  Oonttlere,  Henri  Augnste.  L'imraor^ 
talit^  de  r&nie,  poemo  d4di6  ^  I'ombre  de  Ca- 
millp.  Lille,  1822,  8«.  pp.  12.— 4*  4d.,  iifid. 
(182B,  38,)  1857,  8*.  pp.  16. 

1060.  Hiata  to  Medical  Students  upon  the 
Subject  of  a  Future  Life :  extracted  from  . . . 
[Butler's  Analogy,]  with  corresponding  No- 
tices from  other  Publtcations  . . .  and  with  a 
Preface  by  the  Editor.  . . .  York,  1821,  8*.  pp. 
xxxii.,  51.    G. 

1051.  1irjrttenbsM»li,  Joh.  Hugo.  Urania, 
Oder  die  Natur  in  ihrer  hOhem  Bedeutuag. 
Ein  SeitenstUck  xur  Anthologie :  Tod  und  Zu- 

kunft Leipsig,  1828,  8«.— 2i  A.,  1826, 8«. 

ltA,16ffr. 
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1052.  IVeluren,  or  W^Knif  Joh.  Gottfded 
won.  Taschenbnch  fUr  Freande  der  Wahr* 
belt,  auf  das  Jahr  1825.  Beweise  ans  der 
Vernunftreligion  ilber  das  Daseyn  Gottes  nnd 
die  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seale.  Erthrt,  [1824,1 
1>.  12  ^r. 

1053.  Amillet  de  8a«rle,  P.  Hipp.  Essai 
snr  lo«  prenves  dlructes  et  rigonrenses  de 
ri muiortalito  do  I'&nio  ct  de  la  creation.  Paris, 
1825,  8».  (4^  8h.) 

1054.  Antemrietii,  Joh.  Heinr.  Ferd.  won. 
Ueber  den  Menschen  nnd  seiuc  Hoffhnng  eloer 
Fortdauer,  Tom  Standpnnkte  des  Naturfor- 
schers  aus.  Mit  Anhang.  Tiibingen,  1828, 
8».  pp.  121. 

1055.  CuntacUf  Cuut.    Pie  Unsterblichkeit. 


Bin  Yarsvch  ...  .  Kiel,  1828,  8*.  pp.  sti., 
48. 

•'  BobeUlaglseli."~Ap«M*. 
1066.  liang,  Philippe,  the  Abbi.     L'homme 
immortel,  4pttre.    Paris,  1825,  8*.  pp.  4. 

1057.  Abel,  Jacob  Friodr.  von.  Aiuflihr* 
liche  Darstelltmg  des  Grundetf  unsers  Olan- 
bens  an  Unsterblichkeit.  Frankfurt  am  Main, 

1826,  »>.  pp.  147. 

A  Pmnigk  trmotUtloo,  Copeobagvn.  1827,  8*.  —  ThU 
work  preaenta  tba  tUtUogicml  arguiueat. 

1058.  [Bolxano,  BeruhardJ.  AthanHsia,oder 
Orttnde  fUr  die  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele. 
Snlsbfich,  1827,  8*.  pp.  336. »»  Aufl.,  ilnd. 
1838,  8*.  pp.  200. 

1060. Anhang  . . .  enthaltend  eluekritiscbe 

Uebertiicht  der  Literatur  tibw  Unfiterblichkeit 
seit  dem  Jahre  1827  ...  .  Sulzbach,  1888, 
80.  pp.  115. 

1060.  BJkbiM,  Joh.  Heinr.  Unsterblichkeit 
nnd  Wiedersehn,  oder  die  hOhere  Welt  in 
nns  und  fiber  uns.  Reden  an  Gebildete. 
Braunschweig,  1827, 8*.  pp.  1G8. 

1061.  [Rlebter,  Jean  Paul  FrledrichJ.  Seliim 
Oder  Ilber  die  Unsterblichkeit.  Von  JeHii 
Paul.    2  Tbeile.     Stuttgart  und   Tubingen, 

1827,  8».  pp.  xiv.,  186,  iv.,  240. 

1062.  Allltti  Thomas.  Disconrsoa  on  the  Im- 
materiality and  Immortality  of  the  Soul; 
the  Cliiimcter  and  Folly  of  Modern  Atheism ; 
and  the  Necessity  of  a  DiTine  Revelation.  2d 
Ed.,  with  Additions.  London,  (1828,)  1848, 8*. 
5s.  6</.,  and  1»>,  3«.  6d. 

1W».  Brontlleld,  Thos.  Ross.  Evidences  of 
Immortiility ;  a  Sermon  on  Eccles.  xii.  7,  with 
Note London,  1828, 8*.    BL. 

1063.  Keanler,  Heinr.  Das  UnsterMiche  und 
die  sittlicho  Freihcit.  Philosophische  Untei^ 
Buchuug  ...    .    Hsilbronn,  1828,  8*.  (5^  sh.) 

1064.  Relnhold,  Karl  Leonh.  ...  Wahr- 
heiten  und  Loliren  Uber  Religion,  Qlanbeo, 
Wiasen,  Unsterblichkeit.  . . .  Uambnrg,  1828, 
8».  (11  sh.) 

1066.  Ste'WArt,  Dngald.  The  Philosophy  of 
the  Active  and  Moral  Powers  of  Man.  ...  2 
Tol.    Boston,  1828, 8*.    H. 

See  Vol.  II.  pp.  131-180,  "Or  a  Patare  Bute;"  or 
hia  Warka,  ed.  by  Sir  W.  Haailton,  VII.  UI-US.    H. 

1066.  IVlIkena,  Alb.  Die  UnhaltUrkeit  der 
Beweise  fttr  das  Daseyn  Gottes  nnd  die  Un- 
sterblichkeit der  menschlichen  Seele  durch  sie 
selbst  Ikberlassene  Vemunft;  ein  historisch- 
kritischer  Yersnch.    MUnster,  1828, 8*.  8  gr, 

1067.  y^irgtataif  George.  An  Essay  on  Man ; 
or  the  Mortal  Body  and  the  Immortal  Soul 
exemplified.    London,  1828,  8*.  pp.  180. 

1068.  Cromble,  Alex.  Natural  Theology;  or 
Essays  on  the  Existence  of  Deity  and  of  Pro- 
vidence, on  the  Immateriality  of  the  SonI, 
and  a  Future  SUte.  ...  2  voL  London,  18211, 
8».    H, 

Ob  liDiiuitorlaitaBi,  aee  Tol.  11.  pp.  81S-444 ;  oo  a 


1068*.  Hope  (The)  of  Immortality.  A  Poem 
...    .    Bdinbnrgh,  1822, S«.    BL. 

1060.  !«•,  C.  A.  Gedanken  tlt>er  die  Fortdauer 
der  Seele,  odi*r  mein  Glaulwnsbekenntniss, 
von  C.  A.  L    Ronnebnrg,  1822,  E*.  4  gr. 

1070.  'Willisen,  P.  wan  der.  Yerhande- 
ling  over  de  wiuird^  der  wvtunnchappen  in 
een  volgend  leven.  ...  Bekrooud  met  den 
gouden  Eerepr^s  van  het  Zeeuwsch  genoot- 
schap  der  wctenschapiieu.  >  druk.  (Middel- 
burg,  1829,)  Tiel.  1841, «•.  /.  !.«(). 

AUe    in    the  A'femr*     TwkandeUngeii    e«n    Jkal 
Aetmnh  gtmoouekap,  cu.  tor  1633,  &•  d«cl,  1*  aluk. 

1071.  Dsiwla,  Jfrr.  William.  Tlie  tnio  Diitnity 
of  Human  ^katme,  or  Man  viewed  in  relation 
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to  Immortality.   London,  l8M,12i.  pp.  xxiT., 
237.    tf.  _  New  e<L,  revised,  ibid,  1863, 1». 
1071*.  Davyt  Sir  Humphry,  SarL    OoimoIa- 
tions  ill  i ravel;  or,  Th«  Last  Dt^a  of  a  Phl- 
losoplior.    London,  18S0«  8** 

Alio  in  bU  CoUeOed  ITorte,  London.  1888,  §te,  B; 
IX.  3)7-388.  (H.)  Bco  iMrtlenterlf  DUI.  IV.,  '  The 
Proteus,  or  Inmorulltj."— A  Oenma^  truulatlon, 
KAmberg,  1883  [1883],  S*. 

1072.  [Feuerliacliy  Ludw.}.  Gedanken  tibor 
Tixl  und  UnMterbUchkelt  au«  don  Papiern 
einos  Deukerii,  nebst  einem  Anhange  thoola* 
Kisch-satyrliicben  Xenien  ...  .  MUmberg, 
e 248. 

»mmtUek»  Werf,  HI.  1-148.    Sot  Ke. 

1073.  BTaumaiua,  Modta  Bmat  Adolph.  Ter- 
snch  uines  BoweUea  fUr  die  Unaterbllchkett 
der  Seele,  ana  dem  nhysiologlflchen  Stand- 
punkte  ...    .    Bonn,  ISfO,  8».  pp.  YiU.,  132. 

1074.  Unlna»F.T.  Unsterblichkait.  ...  Leip- 
zig, iHSO,  8».  pp.  ei. 

HegvUao. 

1075.  Bl«aeli«,  Bernb.  Heinr.  Philoeophtache 
Uusterblichkeitslehre.  Oder:  Wie  offeubart 
aich  das  ewige  Leben?    Erfiirt  und  Ootha, 


IMO,  8«.  pp.  248. 
Abe  In  IjU  *"- 

ins. 


1881,  8».  pp.  xiv.,  178.  •  F. 

Pantbelatio  —  denying  tbe  dootrlae  of  ptraonnl  lm< 
moi-talltj. 

1076.  Hope«  Thomas.  An  Essay  on  the  Orfgln 
una  Prospects  of  Man.  3  vol.  London,  18S1, 
8«.    B. 

"A  sfstem  of  virtual  «tl»«lim.*'— Xorfon. 

1077.  Pawlna,  Carl  Heinr.  Erhard.  Ueber  die 
UnHterbJiclikeit  devMenscheu  nnd  den  Zustand 
des  LcbifiK  nach  dem  Tode,  anf  dem  Qnmde 
der  Vernnnft  nnd  gOttltchen  Offenbamng.  » 
verbesserte  Anfl.    Stuttgart,  18tl,  8*.  pp.  199. 

1078.  Frlederioby  Oerh.  Ueber  die  Furcht 
des  M enttchen  vor  dem  Tode  und  seine  geisttge 
Fortdauer  nach  ihm.  Frankftirt  a.  M.,  18Sa» 
8».  (3  sh.) 

lOTfl.  Henrlol,  Geo.  Ludw.  Unsterblichkeit, 
Oder  die  Furtdaner  uusarer  Seele  nach  dem 
Tode.  Die  b(>(«ten  unzweifelhaftesten  GrOndo 
dafUr;  nebst  beeonderen  Ge<Uinken  und  Kr- 
fahrungen  liber  TrHume,  Ahnungen  und  Ylsio- 
nen.  v  mit  einem  Anhange  vormehrte  Auf> 
lage.  (Stuttgart,  1892,)  VllUngen  im  Schwarx- 
walde,  1841,  sm.  12*.  pp.  60.    F. 

1080.  Haiftll,  (Job.  Jao.)  Lndw.  Briefe  liber 
die  Unsterblichkeit  der  menschlichen  Seele. 
. . .  9>  verbesserte  md  inlt  einem  AnhHiig  ver- 
sehene  Aoflage.  Kaxlsmhe,  (First  cd.,  Jan., 
aa  ed.,  Sept.)  ISSS,  8».  pp,  xU.,  120.    F. 

A  Jhiteh  tnmalntion,  Oroniafoa,  1882, »;  JOmnith, 
Oopenhagen,  1840,  8*. 

1081.  Ariadne.  Bine  Bpistel  an  Hrn.  Frledr. 
Groos,  bezUgllch  anf  seine  frtihere  Dmck- 
schrift  vom  Jahre  1818:  "liber  nioralische 
Freiheit,  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele  und  Gott." 
Heidelberg,  18SS,  8*.  (6^  sh.) 

1082.  Rlcl&ter,  Friedr.  Die  Geheimlehre  der 
neuen  Philosophio.  Eine  Erldlirung  an  Herr 
Professor  Weisse  in  Leipzig.  Abgedruckt  uus 
der  Breslauer  Zeitschrift :  Der  I>ropbet.  Brcs- 
lau,  18SS;  8o. 

1083. jMe  Lehre  von  der  letsten  Dingen. 

18S3.    See  Na  2265. 

1084. Die  nene  Unsterblichkeitslehre.    Ge- 

sprftch  einor  Abendgesellschaft,  als  Supple- 
ment zuWiclands  Euthanasia  ...  .  Brcslau, 
1883, 16*.  pp.  70. 

Revteved  V  C.  F.  Odflchel  In  the  Jbhrh.f.  tcit*. 
Kritat  ftn-  Jan.  1834,  eoU.  1-4. 131-195,  137-147.    H. 

1084>.  MalloclK,  David.  The  Iramortnlity  of 
the  Soul ;  with  other  Poems.  . . .  First  Amcii- 
can  Ed.    Nuw-Tork.  (. . .)  1888, 12>.  pp.  x.,  OS. 

1086.  Flclfttey  Imman.  Herm.    Die  Ideo  dor 
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Penttnliehkeit  and  der  Indivldiiellen  Fort* 
dauer.  2>  vermehrte  und  rerbesserte  Auflag*;. 
(Elberfeld,  1884,)  Leipzig,  1866,  8*.  pp.  216. 
See  «heldi>«f«ir  Jt<3Mrt.,  186&.  U.  »3-;»4.    B, 

108&  iMmjk^udnrtf  Carl  airisttan  -rom.. 
Ueber  die  UDSterbliobkeit  der  menschlichen 
Seele.  £in  Sendscbreiben  an  den  PrlUat  Httf- 
fell  in  Karlsmhe.    Heidelberg,  1884,  8*.  pp. 

68. 

1087.  NcubiflTf  Andreas.  Die  philoaophiache 
Unstcibliclikeitslehre.    NUmberg,    IS84»  i^- 

(Osb.) 

1088.  Spooner,  Lysander.  The  Detst'a  Ini- 
mortalil^y,  and  an  KMay  on  Man's  Accoout- 
ability  for  his  BeUef.  Boaton,  1884,  8*.  pp. 
14.    BA. 

1080.  IVeiaaey  Christian  Herm.  Die  philoeo- 
phische  Geheimlehre  von  der  Unsterblichkeit 
des  menschlichen  Indivlduums.  ...  Dreaden, 
[1884,]  8«.  pp.  ML  D. 

1090.  Bakewell,  Fred.  C.  Natural  Kvidem-e 
of  a  Future  Life,  derived  fhim  the  Proixjrties 
and  Actions  of  Anintate  and  Inanimate  Mat- 
ter. ...  ad  Ed.  London,  (1885,  HI)  1840»  8*. 
pp.  xiv.,  372.    D. 

A  German  iraunlatloa.  Weimar.  1B36.  »»:  aneibcr. 
"bearbettct  \on  C.  8cb6pfer,"  8*  A..  h'ordbBO«cB, 
183«,  Iff".  ~- See  au  art.  br  Kpbralm  Poabodj  la  ibe 
ChrialUn  Bmm.  for  Juljr,  1860:  XLIX.  87-47.  iH.i 
See  also  No.  1107. 

1091.  Brougliam,  Henry,  Baron  Brovgham 
and  Vaux.  K  Discourse  of  Nnturul  Theol»^ry, 
showing  the  Natuie  of  the  E>idi«nco  and  the 
Advantages  of  the  Study.  London.  188S,  F«. 
(4  ede.  in  1835,  and  several  later  etls.) — Ke- 
printed,  New-York,  1835,  V>.    H. 

AUo  in  Vol.  VI.  of  hU  Worka,  Lond.  18St.  »aa.  i^. 
jr.^A  /y-cne*  tmnvlatSon,  bjr  J.  C.  Tnrver.  Paris, 
183&.  fa**;  GermoH,  bv  J.  SperKsbU,  altb  the  tiUe:  — 
'*  Gott  and  UiMierbllchkeit  aua  di-m  Siaudponct* 
der  naiflrllcbcii  Pblloiophle  ond  Ibirr  BiwtUkr^ft,'' 
Letps.  188^,  ^,  Thie  «m  ravle«Hl  by  C.  P.  Gdeekel 
In  iLe  Jakrh.  f.  fcin.  A'rtci*  f«r  Pel .  U36.  ull.  »»- 
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the  InmortaliU  of  the  Buul,"  aud  VIII..  *or  Bp. 
WartMirten'i  Theory  eoncvrnlnc  the  Aneftnt  D*«triDe 
of  a  Pttiure  Slate. '     See  Sob,  'M,  277.  'J^,  .bO. 

1092.  Blierabacb,  Cliri«itiRn  Hcinrfch.  Leer- 
redencn  over  bet  geloof  aan  onze  on^tcrfelijk- 
heid,  enz.  Uit  bet  lIiioKduitKch,  dui  ch  J.  II. 
L.  UoU.  Amsterdam,  18S8,  t".  /•  6.60. 
1003.  [Farlln,  J.  Warren].  A  Primer  on  the 
Origin  of  Kiiuwledeo;  illustrHtiiig  the  Fiijtt 
Principles  of  Reaiioiiing,  by  a  l^iblic  Diiicii«- 
sion  bctwceu  a  Sceptic  aud  a  Common  tvn^*"^ 
Han;  affording  a  Pruof  of  the  Sonl's  Natuml 
Immortality.  Saratoga  Springs,  I88J>,  12o.  pp. 
8«.  ff. 
1094.  Fort  la  d'Urban,  A.  J.  F.  X.  P.  K.  S. 
P.  A.J  Marquig  d«.  .  s'sai  snr  rtuimortalite 
de  riLmc  ct  f*nr  la  risnirrction.  i^rli*,  1M88, 
12".  pp.  iv.,  228. 
1006.  Gdacliel,  Carl  Frfetlr.  Von  den  Bcwel- 
Hcn  fO.r  die  l"iintcil»liclikt*it  tier  mfiiK*l»liclii'M 
Seele  im  Lichtc  der  BiJikulativcnPbilosophJf. 
. . .    Berlin.  IH35,  ?•.  pp.  xxll ,  272.     D. 

Be^Icwod  i.v  C.  H.  WcJk>c  in  tl.t-  ThtAl.  Stud.  u. 
Krit.,  ISSS.  lip.  K'i-.ld  iU.\,  «i.d  It  Hmrirl.«  in  tlw 
Jakrb.f.  trfM.  Kritilt  for  Ai-ill.  ICJii.  ooH.  4ir7-M7. 
\H)  Brct»cbi'ei<l<T  i  •fcih  lU'O  to  i.rulicli  >  c«»aj  io 
tJic  AUgtm.  Kirckensdtmig  f.r  Ifta.  Xr.  lA-iT. 

1006.  Giant licr.  Ant.  TboninK  a  Fcrnpulii*. 
Zur  Tniii!*fiK»»«tiou  der  1  fr»*onlicbkeil»4  au- 
theismen  iieucster  Zeit.  Wien,  1836,  8».  VJ) 
sh.) 

1007.  Sianse,  C.  A.  Ein  Blick  in  doa  Jtit- 
seits  ...    .     Uerlin,  1885,  8«.  (5  sh.) 

1008.  Bliillcr,  Jnlins.  Weisse's,  Giiechers  nn«l 
Firhle's  Ablmndhiiigeu  und  Recensionen,  ilii* 
Lehre  von  der  Unsterblichkeit   betrefiendi 
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rccenfirt.  (TkedL  Stud,  u,  KrtU  1815.  pp. 
703-794.)    a 

1009.  Beckers,  Hubert  Ueber  Curl  Frledrieh 
OttKhePi  Vereach  eines  Erweisea  der  peraSn- 
lichen  UDsterblichkeit  toid  Standponkte  d«r 
Hegel'schen  Lebre  ant.  Nebst  einem  Anbanse 
Uber  die  Anwendung  der  llegerschen  Mcthode 
anf  die  Wiaseneebaft  der  Metaphysilc.  ... 
Hamburg,  18M,  8".  pp.  tL,  96.    J>. 

IIDO.  Brave^  J.  Sterven  on  herleven.  Jets 
tot  bestuor  en  trooet  op  den  weg  naar  het 
graf.  Nienwe  uitg.  Amst.  (1886,)  1842,  »>. 
Jl,  1.60. 

1101.  Bim^elmaniiy  0.  F.  A.  Die  Bcbttnsto 
Ostergabe.  04n2  kurse  nnd  dentliche  Beweiso 
lUr  die  Un«terblichkeit  der  menscblicben 
8eele.  . . .    Lelpxlg,  18M»  16*.  (6  ah.) 

1102.  [Fcoliner,  Oust.  Theodor].  Dae  BUcb- 
lein  Yom  Leben  nach  dem  Tode.  Yon  Dr. 
Ulaes.  No.  YI.  ...  Dresden,  1886,  10*.  pp. 
60.    H. 

A  Dutch  tranalaUoo,  GroalDgMi,  IBSA,  B». 
Uoa.  Fello^rea.  Robert.  The  Religion  of  the 
Univeme :  with  Consolatory  Views  of  a  Future 
State ,  and  Suggestions  on  the  most  Beneficial 
Topics  of  Theological  Instruction.  ...  lid  Ed. 
London,  (.  .)  18S6»  1>- PP- xxUi.,  240     H. 

1104.  OdMliely  Carl  Friedr.  Die  slebenfliltige 
Oeterfrage.  ...    Berlin,  1886,  8*.  (3|  sh.) 

1105.  HUrlln,  Sam.  Unsere  Ansprilche  auf 
Fortdaner  noch  dem  Tode  vor  dem  Forum  des 
gesunden  Menschenverstandes.  . . .  Stutt- 
gart, 1886,  8».  pp.  70. 

1106.  Hfiffell,  (Job.  Jac.)  Ludw.  Die  Unsterb- 
lichkeit,  Oder  die  persttnliche  Fortdauer  dee 
Menachen  nach  dem  Tode,  aufs  Neve  belencli- 
tet  ...  .  2>, Yorbeaaerte Anflage.  Carlsnihe, 
(1886,)  1838,  8».  pp.  vll.,  168.    F. 

1107.  [Smith,  Ellsur  Goodrich].  Natural  Eri- 
dences  of  a  Future  Lifb.  [A  reriew  of  Bake- 
well.1  ( ChriMi.  Quar.  SpeOator  for  Dec  1886  : 
VIU.  560-677.)    H. 

1108.  tVoHlfturth,  Job.  Friedr.  Theodor. 
Triumph  dea  Olaubens  an  UnsterbUchkelt 
und  Wiedersehen  Uber  Jeden  Zweifcl.  ...  a> 
...  rermehrte  Aufl.  RudoUtadt,  (1886.)  1842, 
ia».  pp.  Till.,  292. 

1109. Der  Tempel  der  Unstorblichkeit  oder 

neue  Anthologie  der  wichtigsten  Aussprtlche 
besonders  neuerer  Welaen  Uber  peraOnliche 
Fortdauer  nnd  Wiedersehen.  ...  Blanken- 
hain,  1887,  8*.  (16  ah.) 

1110.  OomradI,  Kasimir.  Unsterblicbkeit 
und  ewiges  Leben.  —  Yersnch  etner  Entwicko- 
Inng  des  Unsterblichkeit  der  menschlichon 
Seele  ...    .    Mainz,  1887,  8o.  pp.  x.,  156.    D. 

B«Tfe«ed  by  i   R.  Brdm»no  In  the  Mlm%./  wU». 
KrWktarlUj  1888,  ooll.  797-806.    S 

1111.  Damat^,  R.  Oeschiedkundlgo  t>eechou- 
wing  van  het  geloof  aan  een  leren  na  dit 
leven.  Bene  Yoorlezing.  (Jroningen,  1887, 
80.  Jl.  0.60. 

1112.  Hanpt,  Karl  Aug.  Friedr.  Religion  oder 
Gott  Tugond  und  Unsterbllchkeit,  dargestellt 
...  .  J>  verbessorte  und  ▼ormehi-te  Aufl. 
Lclpsrfg,  (1837,)  1843,  8>.  pp.  xil.,  258. 

1112k.  AInalle,  Robert.  Reasons  for  the  Hope 
that  Is  in  us.  A  Series  of  Essavs  on  the  Eyi- 
dences  of  Natural  and  Rerealed  Religion,  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  Ac.  London,  1888, 
3»». 

1113.  Bartl&olm^as,  Christian  (J.  Wilhelm). 
Examen  critique  des  preuvee  de  rimmortaIit6 
der&me.    1888. 

1114.  rilan&iiiett,  George  A.].  A  Dfssertation 
on  the  Natural  Bridence  against  a  Future 
Bute.  . . .    New-York,  1888, 12>.  pp.  46. 


1115.  ImnaortalltyoftheSouI.  [Ite  natural 
evidences.!  (C/trittian  Ben.  for  Sept.  1888 & 
in.  366-379.)    H. 

1116.  Pl&lloaophw  of  Death  and  the  Future 
Life.    Londuu,  isfe,  32«.  It.  6(2. 

1117.  Trent owaki,  Bronisbiw  Ferd.  De 
Yita  Homiuia  sterna.  Commentatio  Adno- 
tationibusgcmianisillnstrata  ...  .  Friburgl 
Brislgavorum,  1888,  8».  pp.  86. 

1118.  Aebll,  Job.  Peter.  Die  UnsterbUchkelt 
der  menschlichen  Seele  und  ihr  Zuatand  Jen- 
aeita  dea  Grabes.  Eine  Unteranchung  fdr  ge- 
bildeto  Lcaer  in  Briefen.  ...  Zurich,  1889, 
6».  pp.  viii.,  224. 

A   Jhack  trantlation,   DtrmAer,  1841,   8».     Bee 
Fraud*.  WegtMlnr,  1. 417-4SQ. 

1119.  Immortality  I  a  Poem.  In  Six  Books. 
London,  1889,  large  12>.  pp.  200.    O, 

1120.  Immortality  (De  1')  de  rime,  on  quel- 
ques  autres  r6flexi<»M  one  j'al  ^ont^es  k  celles 
que  Je  roprodulaia  en  1883,  sur  le  m£me  auiet. 
Paria,  1819,  8«.  pp.  20. 

1121.  If  firnberser,  Joe.  Chr.  Emfl.  Stlll- 
Leben,  oder  Uber  die  Unaterblichkeit  der 
Seele.  Briefe  an  eine  Freundln.  Kempten. 
1889, 12».  pp.  271.— »  Aufl.,  ibid.  1841 

See  Frende.  WegwtUm',  X.  414,  415. 


1122.  Zamortl  Herculoa,  des  ungarischen 
J::deImAnna,  Theoeebische  Muthnuuiaungen 
Uber  Gottheit.  Geisterwirkung,  Menachheit, 
Unsterbllchkeit  und  FUrsehung.  YerOflent- 
licht  durch  M.  t.  Bcboeler.  BerUn,  1889,  8». 
a3*sh.) 

1123.  Crabbe,  George,  Viear  qf  Bn^^Uld, 
(Son  of  the  Poet.)  An  Outline  of  a  System 
of  Natural  Theology  ...  .  London,  1840, 8*. 
pp.XTi.,448.    BA. 

Pert  11.  pp.  28^448. '«  PMoT  of  a  Ftttme  Bute." 

1124.  GrooBy  Friedr.  Heine  Lebre  von  der 
pers5nlichen  Fortdauer  des  menschlichen 
Oeistes  nach  dem  Tode.  Neu  bearbeitet.  . . . 
2>  Aufl.    Mannheim,  (1840,)  1841, 10».  pp.  51. 

1126. Der  Zwieflu^he,  der  Mussere  und  der 

InnereMensch. — Alszweiter  Theil  der  Schrift : 
**Meino  LohreTonder  perattnlichen  Fortdauer 
...    ."    Mannheim,  1846, 12". pp.  62. 

1126. Das  Dascin  Gottes.    SeitenstUck  su 

dem  Schriften :  **  Meine  Lehre  Ton  der  persttn- 
Uchen  Fortdaner  ...  ."  Mannheim,  1841, 
100  pp.50. 

U27.  Kerndftrfery  Helnr.  Aug.  Athanasia, 
Oder  BeweisgrUnde  Uber  Dasein  Gottes  nnd 
Unsterbllchkeit  der  menschlichen  Seele.  Qued- 
linbnrg,  1840, 12*.  pp.  121. 

1128.  Klencke»  Herm.  Der  Sterbondo  nnd 
seine  Zukunft.  Blicke  In  die  Ictzto  Brden- 
stunde  und  das  Jenseits  des  Menschen.  Phy- 
■lologiache  Oabe  an  freidenkendo  Gebildete 
...    .    Lelpaig,  1840, 10«.  pp.  vi.,  106.    F. 

1120.  Tramblet,  Godefroi.  K^flexiona  phJ- 
loaophiqnee  et  morales  sur  le  rapport  de 
Vbomme  arec  la  dirinit6,  sur  Fomiti^,  sur 
l'immortalit6  de  I'ftme.  ...  Paris,  1840.  IS^. 
(lab.) 

1130.  Becker»  F.  NouTelles  preures  phy- 
slquca  et  morales  de  Texistenco  de  Dion  ct  de 
nmmortalit6   de   I'&me.     Paris,    1841,   32<>. 

(4*  Bh.) 

1131.  Clksu&nlniip,  William  Ellery,  D.D.  Im- 
mortiility.  [Sermon  on  2  Tim.  i.  10.1  (Works, 
Boston,  1841, 12*,  lY.  169-182.)    H. 

1132. XTeberUnsterblichkeit.  ...    Ausdem 

Englischen  Ubersetzt  und  mit  elnom  Vor- 
worie  Ton  Dr.  SchUcking  eu  Bremen.  Bremen, 
1844,  80.  pp.  24. 

1133.  ChAtel,  Ferd.  Francis,  (he  AbU.  Dis- 
cnurs  sur  I'immortaUt^.  Mars  1841.  Paris, 
1841,  8*.  (1  ah.) 
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1184.  Ftsel&er,  Carl  Philipp.  Veranch  elner 
wlBaenachaftlicheu  BegrUndung  d«r  Idee  der 
UiMterblichkeit.  (Fichte'a  ZeiUeltr./.  PhOos., 
IMO,  VI.  1-46 ;  IMl,  VII.  46-79.)    H. 

1135.  Hauhton»  Her.  Q.  D.  On  Sex  in  the 
M'urld  to  Come,  an  Esiaj  ...  .  London,  1841. 
I2».p«.  vH.,  m    F. 

lf»inuln«  th«t  "  there  It  «  Mx  in  aooU,  mud  thai 
tbU  dUtinctlon  ii  lo  itn  nature  cteroel." 

1136.  Jenny f* .  DioHominngdMCbriston 

Cber  den  Orlibeni,  odcr  Baininlungdcriuu'tefii- 
ten  Bliithen  iiber  Tod,  UnBterbllchkclt  und 
Wiedcneben,  ana  alien  Zoiten,  VGIkern  ond 
Relig.onen.    OmUnd,  1841,  8*.  (6^  «h.) 

1137.  Mloliclet,  Cnrl  Ludw.  Vorlosungon 
(;bcr  die  PenOinlichkeit  Gotten  und  UnJtterli- 
Jichkeit  <k>r  Seelo,  odor  dio  ewin  Perattnlich- 
kclt  des  0«iatea.  ...  Berlin,  1841,  8*.  (2ii 
Rh.) 

1138.  Gros, .  De  la  personnalit^  de  Dlen  ct 

do  rimuiDrtalltA  de  I'ftnie.  —  Exanien  de  qnel- 
qnos  rodultats  de  la  pliiloeopliie  allemando  par 
Urod,  Dr.    Berlin,  1841,  8<*.  pp.  vi.,  134  +.    F- 

In  opineltloB  to  MleiMlec. 
IISF^.  Preit-vc«  d'nn  autre  moude,  food6eii 
8ur  lu  nature,  la  philoeophic,  Tbistoire  et  la 
reli;;lun.    Paris,  1841, 18*.  (5  ah.) 

A  Sp«mUh  iranalation,  with  the  title.  "KxUtcacU 
del  nun  iiioodi.  dcRieRtnuln,"  •!«.  Madrid,  1«(1 7  9", 
mn  luMan  tmoalmtlon.  entitled  "  Prore  dl  uii  altro 
nMado,**  rto.  2<la  od..  MIlaDe.  IMl,  8*.  Thb  purport* 
to  be  "  Traduiioue  dal  fnuioeM;  dl  L.  M .*' 

1130.  Stimtiflfl,  David  Friedr.  Die  christlieho 
GlnutMnislcliro  in  ihrer  geitchichtlichcu  Lnt- 
wicklung  und  im  Kampfe  mil  der  niodernen 
Vis^euMchaft  dargeatellt  ....  2  Bde.  TU- 
blngon,  184<MI,  §>.    n. 

Vi)t.  TI.,  pp.  627-799,  oontalns  mn  blttorloal  and 
critical  rerlew  of  the  doctrine  of  the  future  life  as  It 
(laa  l«eii  held  lu  the  Cliriitlau  ahurA,  aud  of  modcru 
pUloenphieal  theorloB  recpoetlng  IniiiiorulUy.  Stra  uu 
regards  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  aa  "  tttc  one  great 
cnemr  ithlcb  apeculatlvp  crlttclam  haa  toeanibat,  and, 
if  poaafble,  to  raoqulah."    See  Noa.  1141,  IZ&'i*. 

Iia9».  "Wild,  C.  A.  Der  Vemunftglaube  ... 
bogri'.ndet  anf  eine  naturphilooophlHche  Be- 
trachtung  des  UniversuniH  zur  tJeberzcugung 
von  Oott  und  Unsterblichkelt  des  Ocistee. 
Leipaig,  1841, 8*.  <4  sh.) 

1140.  Ain«  (L*).  Entretlens  dc  fkmlllo  sur  son 
exiMtence,  son  orlgine,  sa  spiritunlit^,  . . .  son 
ImniortalitA  ...  par  M.  *•«.  »  6d.  Lille, 
(184a,  62,)  1861, 12».  pp.  228. 

1141.  Bvol>f  Ch.  Reflexions  stir  la  Dogniatique 
de  Btranss.    Lyon,  1842,  8*.  pp.  27.    D. 

Thelan^r  pai tof  thla  well-wrluen eaaaj  (fint  pnbl. 
lo  tbc  "  Rex  ue  du  Lronnais")  is  an  aoaver  toSlraaaa'a 
attack  oa  the  doctrine  of  InuBortalitj. 

1142.  FloaSf  Hoinr.  Joa.  De  Anlmorum  Idi- 
mortalitato.    Coloniae,  1842,  8*.  (8  sb.) 

1143.  €tolafl«y  Hcrni.  Friedr.  Forschungen 
Ul>cr  die  Uunterblichkeit  ausdcm  Standpnnkto 
der  PlilluAciphio.  ...  2>  Auflage.  (Marburg, 
1842,)  Cwuiel,  1860,  S*.  pp.  Till.,  26a 

1144.  Jonas,  S.  F.  Die  Seele  ist  unsterblf eb  1 
Bewienen  nus  der  Weltweishoit,  den  Wundcr- 
MTcrken  des  ScbUpferA,  insbeeondero  aus  dani 
Qebiete  der  Astronomie  und  durcb  inoraliscbe 
rcburfi«hrung.  ...  Drel  Thetlo  mit  Kupfem. 
^•,  bedcutond  vcmiebrte  Auflage.  Kiel,  (lat 
v«'-  rS42.)  1F5(1,  K«.  pp.  310  +.    >•. 

In  DanUk.  KJ«b«nhara.  1862.  8>;  andet  Opl.,  18M. 

11  If).  Pietrl,  CoTiHtantiu  dc,  the  AhbL  Dc 
l'c.\istf[u-i>  do  Dieu  et  do  IHmniortalttfi  dc 
r&ino,  (I'liiir^a  lea  sciences  pbyHiques  et  mo- 
mlcf.    Nonvi'llo  M.  Parij,  1842,  6->.  (18*  sb.) 

114r..  Lott,  Friedr.  CarL  Herbarti  de  Animt 
Timnurtnlitate  Doctrina.  Gottlngae,  1842,  4*. 
(ei»li.)  \bgr. 

1147.  Af^elinOf  Pet.  Vi\\\\,  Nuni  poesit  ex 
PhlliM  .pliia  Ilegeliana  lu   Usum   lleligionls 
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Christianae  AnimI  Imtnortalftas  probari  Du- 
quisitio  ...    .    tJpaal.  184S»  8*.  pp.  4B,  8. 

114S.  Alexius*  II.  J.  Tod  und  Grab,  Vnarterb- 
lichkelt  und  Wiodersehen.  Eioe  OedankcD- 
folgo  der  bcsteu  Srbrfflstellcr  aller  Zeiten 
und  VOIkcr.  . . .    CUIn,  184S,  12>.  pp.  406. 

1140.  Gray,  Joshua  T.  IniniortalItT :  Its  real 
and  alleged  KTidcnccs:  being  an  Endeavour 
to  ajKcrtain  how  far  the  Future  Exiatoace  of 
the  Uunian  Soul  is  discoverable  by  ReaMin. 
2d  Ed.,  roviwd  and  enlarged,  with  Obacrvu- 
tions  on  Future  Punisbmeut.  ...  Loudtm, 
(1843,)  1847,  8«.  pp.  ir.,  70.    BA^  O. 

"  A  Torjr  orlginml  treatise,  every  pmgt  of  which 
evincea  the  preaeneeof  an  able  reasoner." — Kltto'a 
/nfrA.«/&w.  ZiL.  l.S». 

1140».  HOltjr,   ,   and  KlUtner,  . 

Unsterblichkelt  und  Jenscit^i,  oder  geisti^ 
Fort<lauer  und  Wietlersebeu  nach  dcm  Twle. 
Die  unwiderlegbarsten  Ortinde  dsifur.  ... 
Bottenbnrg,  184S,  l(i*.  {H  •h.) 
1150.  Immort all tjr  of  Thought.  (Chrislian 
Jifv.  for  March  18«;  VIII.  64-77.)    H, 

1161.  Mskrtlncan,  James.    Immortal  I  r  v. 

Tiie  liih  liiMix.rae  In  liU  S*dm%mtn  ^mr  tMe 
CfitUHan  Life,  lat  8<-rlc^  L-ndon.  1G4S.  tf*.  6«*e 
abo  a  acnuon,  "  O  x>!t  Hopes  tv  Qrewt  SouU,"  la  hie 
Kndeavovrt,  etc.  2d  Serlca.  Lobdou.  lt;47,  6*. 

1152.  R.  in  M.  Gigcnrs  und  Premdea.  Aatnv 
nomificho  Keflcxion  fiber  das  Seclen-LetH>ti 
vur  und  nach  deni  T(k1c.  Ein  Vortrag  vou  Ji- 
in  M.    Berlin,  1843,  f".  pp.  3:1 

1153.  Sammter,  A.  Die  Unsterblichkett  an- 
Hcrer  I'ersun,  wisM-nKclmftlicli  bcleuchtct ...  . 
Liegnitx,  184S,  Ta  pp.  vili.,  80. 

1154.  Thonclits  on  Immortality.  (ATntcAtrr- 
5oc/.<r  for  !^uv.'1843 ;  XXlL  395-401.)    JT. 

1155.  Vrilbrand,  Job.  Dernh.  Ueber  d«n 
Zuaammcnhang  dor  Natur  mit  dem  Uel»cr- 
sinnlichem  und  wio  ein  grUndlicbes  Studiuni 
der  Natur  ...  oiif  eine  Fortdauer  dea  Mcn- 
schen  von  geistiger  Seito  ...  al»  schlechthln 
nothwendig  hinweiset.  ...  Mainz,  1843,  ^«. 
(3i.h.) 

1150. Ueber  das  Lebon  tmd  seine  Erscbel- 

nung  ...    .    [Supplementary  to  the  nbovr.l 
Mainz,  1844,  8*.  (3*  sli.) 

1157.  Anbcrt,  Morius,  the  AbU,  TnUt«  de 
rimmortalitu  do  I'anie,  avec  des  traita  histci- 
riqucs.    2"  £d.    Lyoo,  (. . .)  1844, 18*.  pp.  Ibu. 

1158.  IMrlns,  Heinr.  (Job.  Mich.)  Euthana- 
sia,  odor  Boruhigung  Im  Tode  dnrch  den 
Qlauben  an  Unstorblichkeit.  AuKsprUdjc 
berUhmter  SchriflsteUer.  ...  Beriln,  1844» 
8».  pp.  xli.,  386. 

1159.  Feolit.  (^r.  L.  Ueber  die  Fortdauer 
des  menschllchen  Gelstea,  In  Briefen.  Ein 
Weibegeschenk  fh>mmer  Frauen  und  Jung- 
fhinen  an  denkonde  Mllnner  ...  .  Freibu^ 
Im  Breisgau,  1844, 8*.  pp.  vl.,  182. 

1160.  IjS  Bauld  de  Nans,  C.  F.  J.  Flii«er> 
xcige  fiber  die  Ewifrkeit  des  menschllcnen 
Gci'stcs,  gegrilndet  nnf  ErfiUirungssStxo  der 
IIImmelM- und Erdkundo  ...  .  Brcslau,  1844* 
»».  pp.  X.,  68. 

1161.  Post,  Truman  Marcellus.  Evidence  from 
Nature  for  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
(Amer,  Bihh  Btpan.  for  Oct.  1844;  2d  8er. 
XII.  294-316.)    AB. 

Bee  No.  1227. 

1162.  Tai'eli  .Tob.  Friedr.  Imman.  Supplement 
zu  Kant's  Viographie  und  den  Oeaammtana- 
gabon  seiner  Werke,  oder:  die  voo  Kant  g»- 
geben  ErfahrungsbewoifiC  fUr  die  Unsterblich* 
keit  und  fortdaucmde  WiedererinnerungH- 
kraft  der  Seele,  durcb  Nachweisung  einer 
groben  FKIschung  In  ihrer  UnvorfXlPcbthfit 
wieder  hergestellt;  nebst  einer  WUrdlgnng 
seiner  frUheren  Bedeoken  giegen— ao   wi« 
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Boiner  0pltorn  Tenranftbeweiee  fUr— die  TJn- 
Mterblichkeit.    Stuttgart,  1845»  8*.  (4  th.) 
]1d3.  Mamlaal  della  Roirerey  Teraniio, 
Cbunt.    Mario  Pii«;hiio  ovvero  delU  Immorta- 
liik,  dUIogo.    VflLiiRi,  1845,  8*.  pp.  92. 

AUo,  whb  til*  •ab«titatloQ  of  "aalsft"  for  "Im- 
nortkltU"  in  U^  Utle.  ia  hti  DUdoaM  di  «ef«n«a 
prlna.  I.  5A»-6S8,  ]»ari|i.  IMS.  8*.    {jT)    For  a 


oTimiaorulil/,  aeo 


iffrfMiarno 
Dcbrit.  J&t. 


«f«t  docMii«*p*flo«. 


^lU  ri<al<«  cont«jnaoraJn«.  Parla,  HHtH,  1«»,  pp.  ICO- 
iril  Dtgfalj  pralscB  the  stjio  of  III 
Dialocuea,  ihlnklnc  tb 
pariaoQ  vltli  tkooo  of  Piato. 


IM.    (/>.!    Debrii  btgfalj  pralseo  the  stjio  or  llanil- 
•ai'a  Dialosuea,  ihlnklnc  tbem  aot  anwortbj  oreom- 


1161.  [Bvcktnsl^amy  Edgar].  Argnznenta 
f  .r  Iiuiuurtaltty.  {Chriilian  Er^im.  for  May, 
iM6:  XL.34{U363.)    H. 

Wrfi.  Cnrtmann,  Wilh.  J.  0.  Die  RJtthsel 
k\^a  Lebeiu,  «in  Vontuch.  I.  Jenaeita.  Sami- 
MtAdt.  1946,  »>.  (Ill  ah.) 

IXQSa.  Deryanxy  Autolne.  Riflextona  anr 
rorganlsation  v6|<:6tale  et  animale,  la  traua- 
formation  dea  matiirea,  I'immortalit^  de  I'imp, 
etc.  Avec  2  pUnchea.  Yienne,  1844,  8».  pp. 
64. 

1166.  De'vrSy  Thomas.  Letters  on  the  Philo- 
aophical  Evidences  of  a  Fntnre  Life.  London, 
ISlH,  1».  pp.  e©. 

Praiaad  In  tb«  BritUh  qiiar.  Ra.  T.  273. 

1167.  Sflgnoty  Timoth6c,  the  Abhi.  L*homnte. 
vice,  Tertn,  ini mortal it6,  ou,  8i  r&mc  hiimaiue 
u*est  pas  immortelle,  la  vcrtu  u'vst  qu'uno 
chimftre.  . . .    Evrenx,  1816,  8*.  7/r. 

1168.  Parlccr,  Theodore.  A  Sermon  of  Im- 
mortal Life:  prenrhod  ...  Si'pt.  20th,  1S40 
...  .  B<iHtou,  1846,  8a.  pp.  32.  ^.— 4th  chI., 
ibid.  1855, 120.    B. 

1169.  Roblnaon,  Phinehaa.  Immortality,  a 
Poem,  in  ton  Cantos.  New  Yorii,  1846,  12*. 
pp.  411. 

PraUed  In  the  New  Enflandtr  tor  Joty,  184T ;  V. 

1170.  Btelitllllliser,W.  Unsterblichkeit  Im 
Bnndoeiner  li;;ht)j;orcchtcn  Wult-  und  Qotten- 
onachanang,  begri'indet  im  materielleu  Weacn 
derNatnr.  ...    ncrlln,1846,8*.  (lOsh.)  16yr. 

1171.  lJMlcli,Ti4b(>recht.  Das kUnftige Leben 
fUrZweifler.  Oatorpredigten  1846.  . . .  Mag- 
deburg, 1846,  8».  pp.  28. 

1172.  Bonehltl^,  Louis  FIrmfn  Her\'6.  De 
la  peraiatanco  de  la  personnalitd  apr^a  lii 
mort.  [First  memoir.]  ( Mimoiren  de  VAcad. 
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6870   Jf. 

For  tbe  weond  ami  third  venaolra,  vhieh  aro  hli- 
terioal,  wo  Not.  580,  500*. 

1173.  Fenerbaeb,  Ludwig.  Gedanken  Uber 
Tod  nnd  UnaUnbltchkcit.  Leipzig,  1847,  8*. 
pp.  vii.,  408.  (Bd.  III.  of  hia  Simmtliche 
Werke.)    H. 

Contalolag  hla  "  Tolei4{edaaken,"  1830;  "Bctm- 
terae  auf  dea  Tod."  'Ji'JO;  **8atTrli«h  theoloffi- 
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Standponkt  der  Aotbropologlcr  1816.  Feaerbaeb 
deaiM  tbo  doctrlno  of  Inimortalftj. 

1174.  [Franclr,  Adolphel.  Art.  hamortaUU 
in  tlie  Dictionnaire  dts  $ctenca  philofoMoutSf 
lU.  223-232,  Parts,  1847,  8*.    H. 

Seealao  tbo  artMw  Jmaand  ^pMtutiUmt. 
1176.  irirtlk,  Jul.  Ulrich.  Die  Lehre  Ton 
der  Unsterblichkeit  des  Menscheu  nach  Ihron 
letzten  Principien  dialektiach  entwickelt. 
(Fiehto'a  ZtiUclir.  /.  Philos.,  184T,  XVII.  38- 
fe;  XVI IT.  17-46,  202-238.)    B. 

1176.  Lftlble,  Charles  Gnillaume  ]r:dounrd. 
Critiqne  de  la  doctrine  do  Kaut  snr  I'inimor- 
ta1lt4  de  PAme.  Thdse  ...  .  Strasbourg, 
1848, 8*.  (Ush.) 

1177.  Pe«rsoik,  Ilonry  B.    A  Dlaconne  ou 


the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  delirered  . . . 
April  SO,  1848.    Boston,  1848,  8>.  pp.  31.    //. 

1178.  PliiraloloKy  (The)  of  Immortality. 
London,  1818,  24«.  pp.  74. 

1179.  Strack:,  Imm.  tJnaterblichkelt  nnd 
Wiedersehen.  In  Briefen  an  oinen  um  seine 
Geliebte  trauernden  Frennd;  eur  Beruhigung 
fllr  aolche,  die  an  Grftbem  woinen.  Alten- 
bnrg,  1M8,  8*.  pp.  196. 

1180.  Cl&ace,  Geo.  I.  Of  the  Nfttnral  Proofs 
of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  (BiUittUt. 
Sacra  for  Feb.  1849;  VI.  48-76.)    H. 

1181.  Droasbaclk,  Max.  Wiedergeburt,  oder : 
Die  liMuug  der  UnaterbUcbkeit«fV»ge  aiif 
empirisehem  Wege  nach  donbekannten  Natui- 
gesotsen.    OlmUts,  1849,  8».  pp.  vii.,  66w 

1182.  Gmmposeli,  Viktor  Philipp.  Die  Seele 
uud  ihre  Zukunft.  Unteranchungen  ttber  die 
Uusterblichkeitslehre.  St.  Gallen,  1849,  8». 
pp,174+.    F, 

1183.  KemddrAr,  Heinridi  August,  and 
(BerglK,  Job.  Adam].  Athanasia,  odcr  dns 
Bnch  Yoni  Wiederaehen,  Daaedn  Gottea,  uud 
Unsterblichkeit  der  menachUdien  Seele.  Von 
Dr.  H.  KerndOrfer  nnd  Dr.  Heinichen  [J.  A. 
Bergk].  2>  Aufl.  Qucdlinburg.  1849,  8«.  pp. 
Iv.,  130. 

See  No>.  IIZT  and  9645. 

1184.  Newman,  Fmncis  William.  The  Soul, 
its  Sorrows  and  its  Aspirations;  an  Essny 
towards  tlie  Nattiral  IliHtory  of  the  Soul,  na 
the  True  Basis  of  Tlieology.  ...  6tli  Ivd. 
London,  (1st  ed.,  1849,)  1858, 12>.  pp.  xii.,  162. 
U, 

Cb.  VI..  pp.  M&-147,  treau  of  "  Uopea  ooaceralog 
FutaroUrr." 

1185.  Caascla,  Walter  R.  Eidolon;  or,  Tlie 
Course  of  a  Soul ;  and  other  Poems.    Londun, 

1850,  sm.  8o.  pp.  252. 

1186.  Jonea,  Warren  G.,  and  Turner, 
Joseph.  Is  Man  Immortal?  Report  vf  a 
Discussion  held  in  ...  South  Gla^itenbury, 
Conn.,  ...  January 30 and 31, 1850.  ...  Ilait- 
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1186>.  Kennedy,  Edwanl  Shirley.  Thoughts 
ou  Being;  suggested  by  Meditalions  upon  tlio 
Infinite,  the  Immaterial,  and  the  Eternal. 
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Dresden  [1850  ?]  8«.  pp.  20.     F. 

1188. Fortsetxnng.    Teplitz,  [1852,]  8>.  pp. 

30.    F. 

1186.  'Weiselt,  Geo.  Die  fnlsche  and  die 
wahre  Unsterblichkeit  dcr  Se<>k',  t-rliutert  lu 
aecha  Predigten.    Ilamburg,  1850,  8«.  pp.  96. 

1190.  Ftoclkner,Oust.Theodor.  Zfud-A vesta 
Oder  die  Dingo  des  HlmmvLi  und  des  Jcnsefts. 
Vom  Standpunkt  der  Naturbetrachtuug.  3 
Bde.    Leipzig,  1851,  8«. 

flee  £«<jw.  Jt9<ft.,  1K2,  XXXVII.  n-8&.    JT. 
1190».  Gnlsot,  Francois  (Pierre  GuilUume). 
MMitationa  ct  6tndc'S  morales  ...    .    Paris, 

1851,  8».— a»ed.,  ilrid.  1853. 

Contaiaa  an  casaj  en  the  iaunortalUy  of  the  mhiI. 

1191.  Hammond,  JabezD.  On  tbo  Evidence, 
independent  of  Written  Revelation,  of  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul.  An  Adrirees  de- 
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1192.  I«lfte  and  Immortality.  (Westminster 
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1193.  Rudolph,  II.  G.  Von  der  sogenannteu 
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1194.  IVldenmann.  Gust.  Gedanken  Uber 
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tlenlebena.    [PHte  EsMy.]    WIen,  f Ml,  12>. 
pp.  zii.,  96. 
1106.  DodSy  John  Botm.  ImmorUllty  Trinm- 
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nimortality  plilloiKiphically  considered,  and 
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New  York,  1853, 12*.  pp.  21fi. 
IIM.  Immortmilty.  (Church  qf  Eng.  Quar. 
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1197.  Jonc«»   Charles   William.    A   Poetical 

Kssay  un  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul   ... 
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1196.  Meyer*  Joseph.    Das  grosse  Con  versa- 

tlons-Lexicou  flir  die  geblldeten  BtKude.  Art. 

UnsterbliehkeiL     (»   Abth.    XIII.    210-223; 
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1199.  HyblwitSy  Axel.  De  Immortalitate 
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1200.  Rltter,  Uelnr.  Unsterblichkelt.  Leip- 
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1201.  Vnaterbllchkclt  (Die)  des  Geistes 
uud  das  Wiederseiien. — Eino  Predict  gebolteu 
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1303.  DroaalNMh,  Max.  Die  Indivldnelle 
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1207.  K^ratrjr,  Augnste  llilnriou  de*  Do 
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de  la  Serue  contemporaine.  Livraison  du  15 
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1308.  Schnlz,  Arn.  Theod.  Die  Unstorbllch- 
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pp.23. 

1216.  UTasner,  A.  E.  Tier  VortrKge  t:b»r 
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pp.  67. 
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Umi  vernivhrto  Aull.  Hamburg,  (...)  I%55» 
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1221.  SlAwliclie  Philosophie.enthalteuddie 
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1223.  Polak,  M.  S.  Die  Unsterblichkeits- 
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8«.  pp.  X.,  252. 

1224.  Relnbeek,  Emil.  Wiraind  unsterbllch ! 
UnumstijsslichQ  Beweise  Tlr  die  Fortdauer  des 
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1226.  Seldel,  (Trnngott)  Leberecht.  Das  anf 
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1226.  Simon,  or  Slmon-Sulaae,  Jules. 
La  religiuu  naturelle.  3"  6d.  Paris,  (1st  ed., 
1850,)  1  07,  l^«.  pp.  xxxi.,  410.    H. 

Part  III.  of  tho  work,  pp.  */»-SI2,  tnats  of  immor- 
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1227.  Storra,  George.  Man's  Destiny.  I;:i- 
nioitiility:  the  Arguments  from  Nature  and 
Scripture,  by  Bev.  T.  M.  Poet,  D.D..  of  St. 
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Sec  No.  1161. 

1228.  Briefe  Uber  die  Unsterblichkelt  der 
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TrKumo,  AhnUngen  und  Erschelnnngen  ans 
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berg,  1857,  10».  pp.  ii.,  149. 
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future  an  poial  de  Tue  Boclftliate.  Paria,  18ft7»  8*. 

1230.  ForUa^e,  Karl.  Ueber  die  Unsterb- 
licbkeiteldee  aU  TerbindungAgUed  xwlscben 
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1290*.  More««y  L.  La  destlnCe  de  rbomme. 
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8».  pp.  r.,40«.    B. 

1232.  Branded  Friedr.  Wir  werden  lebenl 
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1211.  Oallln, ,  arthiUcl.    Consolation  du 

genre  hunuUn  et  prenves  de  Pimmortalit^  de 
rime.    Lyon,  1859,  8».  pp.  40. 

1212.  Oedaohten  over  bet  eindelHk  lot  van 
don  menscb  ...  .  Amsterdam,  1859,  M.  pp. 
iv.,  35. 

1243.  ]IIortlo«lK,  James  J.  Man,  bis  Creation, 
Preservatiim,  and  Immortality;  or.  Pawt,  Pre* 
sent,  and  Fntnre.    London,  1859,  i2».  pp.  210. 

1214.  (ZaalbcrK,  J.  C.].  Het  leven  na  den 
dood,  pbiloMophiscb-metaphisische  verhande- 
ling  over  den  toestand  van  den  geest  na  xtjne 
i^hetdlng  van  het  liKclif^nni,  door  cl»»n  wltrtj- 
ver  van  **De  onsterfeUJkheid  van  don  menscb 


natnurknndig  wtJigeerig  beweten,"  "Het 
magnetismns^'  enz.  's  Gravenhage,  1859,  8*. 
pp.80. 

Corap.  No.  1487. 

1246.  Ross,  John  Lockhart.  Man  considered  in 
relation  to  a  Present  and  Future  State  of 
Being.  . . .    London,  1859,  S*.  pp.  330. 

1246.  Aug^y  Laaare.  Philoeopbie  de  la  re- 
ligion, ou  Solutions  des  problemes  de  Texie- 
tence  de  Dieu  et  de  rimmurtalite  de  I'homme 
...    .    Meaux,  I860,  8».  pp.  xxviii.,  476. 

1247.  Blrtlk«Dav'  Souvenir  (The);  a  Book  of 
Thoughts  on  Life  and  Immortality,  selected 
from    EminoDt    Writers.     Illuminated   and 

Erinted  In  Gold  and  Colours,  firom  Designs 
y  Samuel  Stanesby.    London,  1880,  so.  i6o. 

1248.  Chuard,  J.  Ode  sacrSe  sur  Timmorta- 
lit6  de  rAmo.    Lyon,  1880,  8*.  pp.  12. 

1249.  [Freneb,  William  R.].  What  shall  we 
be?  (UniversalUt  (^uar.  fur  April,  1860,  and 
Jan.  1861;  XVII.  167-176,  and  XVIII.  67-77.) 
H. 

1250.  K^^rodl,  Lndw.  Die  Fortdaner  der  Seele. 
( VUrUlJahrKhrifif.  d.  SuUnkhrc,  1860,  Nos. 
2.8.) 

1251.  Lsurroqne,  Patrice.  Renovation  re> 
UgieuMO  ...    .    Paris,  IKitO,  8*.  pp.  374. 

In  Chape.  III.  and  V..  pp.  »-l'i7. 144-161.  the  author 
naintaine  the  klniplidiy,  freedom,  nod  Immortality 
or  the  aoal,  and  oppoaes  the  doelrioe  of  eternal 
ponishnent. 


1252.  Nourrlaaon,  J. 

flophie  JKtudee  . 


I-4me, '  pp.  aO(M24,  and  •*  D« 


F.    Ilistoire  et  j^ilo- 
Paris,  I860, 18*.  pp.  XV., 

37b. 

See  the  euaja  •■  De  I* 

la  vie  ftiiurtf,'  pp.  SiU-SSO. 
1252».  Revllle,   Albert.    La  dogmatlqne  de 
Stranss  au  cbapltrc  do  h\  vie  future.  {NouttlU 
Rfv.  de  Thiol.,  Strasbourg,  I860,  8»,  V.  23-64.) 
M. 

Bee  No.  I1S9.  An  RoKlUb  trantlalloa  In  J.  R. 
Beard'!  Profrtu  of  RtUqiotu  Ttuniakt  in  the  J¥or. 
ChHVth  o/  JVa«c«,  Loud.  1861,  »>.  pp.  94-137.    B. 

12519>.  Treat,  Joseph.    Ood,  Religion,  and  Im- 

mortnlity :  an  Oration,  delivered  nt  the  Paiuo 

Celebration  in  Cinciunati,   ...  January  29. 

ISGO.  . . .    Cincliiuati,  0.,  1K60,  8«.  pp.  C3.    H. 

Detilet  the  exi<iienoe  of  God.  the  Immortality  of 

the  Mul,  and  all  moral  dktlnctlone. 

1253.  fVelbr*    Horace.     Mysteries   of  Life, 

Death,  aud  Futurity:  illuj«tratvd  from  the 

Dcst  and  Latest  Anthorities.     London,  1861, 

[18601,  16«.  pp.  xvi.,  270. 
125Ca.   Dnmeanil,    Alfred.      LMmmortalit4, 

Paris,  1861,  Ibo.  pp.  xil.,  390. 
1253%.  Grattan,  Richard.    Considerations  on 

the  Human  Mind ;  \U  IVesout  State  aud  Future 

Destination.    London,  1861,  8o.  pp.  336. 
1253".  Mann,  Horace.    Twelve  Sermons:  de* 

li vcretl  at  Antioch  Cullrgo.    Boston,  1861, 12». 

pp.314.    H. 

BsniMn  XI.  (pp.  S46-S70)  U  en  Immortality. 
1253d.  Schott,  Sigm.    Sterben  nnd  Unsterb- 

lichkett.    Kino  Stndie.    Stuttgart,  1861,  8o. 

pp.  115. 
1253>.  Immortality  and  Annihilation.  lBo9- 

Um  Jifv.  for  Sept.  1861 }  I.  445-400.)    H, 
1263)1.  Immortality  of  the  Sotil.    (DnnvilU 

Qvar.  Iter,  for  March,  1861 :  1. 116-133.)    H. 
Rxanilnes  the  arguments  of  Pinto,  aud  denies  that 
the  dociiiiie  can  be  proved  by  reason. 

1253r.  IVavUle,  Ernest.  La  vie  4ternclle,  sept 
discours  ...  .  Geneve,  aUo  Paris,  1861,  8». 
pp.  viii..  262. 

aee  ITcefn.  Jles.  fbr  Oct.  UU,  p.  654. 
125C>>.  PIcard,  J.  B.  R.  La  vie  ibtnre  pronvifo 
p)ir  les  ceuvrcs  de  la  nature  et  losobservationa 
de  la  science  ...    .    Paris,  1861,  8o.  pp.  169i 
781 
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CLASS  m.— DESTINT  OF  THE  SOUL. 
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SECT.  IL  — DOCTRINE  OF  THE  SOUL  AND  THE  FUTURE  LIFE 
AMONG  NATIONS  AND  SECTS  NOT  CHRISTIAN. 

JVM*.  — Moft  of  ih*  worlu  vBdar  thia  Metfon  Ar«  huiorieali  Imt  origliud  tnatices  bj  Oriental,  KBcitat 
Ortek  Mid  Ronuui,  Jewiih  uul  Moli»mm«<ian  anthon  art  alio  placed  hera. 


A.— COMPREHENSIVE  WORKS. 


i 


12M.  SbarastAnlf  or  8heriflt4nly  1074- 
115S.  Abu-'l-Fath'  Miib'animiul  osch-Schnh- 
rasUni'a  Religionsparthcien  uiid  PhiloMoplicn- 
ScLnlen.  Zum  ersten  MalevullstandiguuMdem 
nrabiachon  tlberaetxt  und  mit  crklHrcndeii  An- 
luerkiingeii  vernehab  von  Dr.  Theodor  Uaar^ 
briicker.    2Thelle.    Halle,  1800-51,  8«. 

V  Theil.  Die  mBb'annuuUBlMbeo,  jAdlMshen, 
etarlatllohca  uad  duaUMbcbeo  Beli(looi|MU-ib«teii. 
pp.  XX.,  !1W. 

II**  Then.    Die  Bahier,  die  PhU< 
Araber  and  die  Inder.  pp.  z.,  4M. 

An  edition  of  tbU  celebrated  work  la  the  origlaal 

Arabic  WM  poW.  by  the  **  Oriental  Text  8ocict>-"  In 

tvo  Parta,  London,  IM3-M.  8^.    A. 

12S5.Hoiatalsiief  Michel  4e.    Esaals.  First 

CNl.  (of  the  first  two  Books\  Bourdeaux,  IftSO, 

^. 

The  last  part  of  Llrre  II.  Ch.  xU.  (Tome  III.  pp. 
](5I-2flC  of  liuvara  «d.,  Pari*.  1890.  8*.  H.)  contains 
euriottS  matter  ooacemlng  anelent  opinions  ou  the 

12S5*.  Galantes,  Livins.  lOtT.  See  No.  1572. 

1256.  NcBsel,  Mart.  Meditationes  Novlssi- 
inoruui  ex  Mvnto  Vetoruui  Oeutilluni  Sapien- 
tium.    Bremae,  IMS,  12<>. 

1257.  Dablstdn  (Tbe),  or  School  of  Planners 

[rather,  Sectaj,  translated  from  the  Original 
*er!!iAu,  with  Notes  and  lUiistratfdua,  by 
David  Shea  ...  and  Anthony  Troyor  ...; 
edited,  with  a  Preliminary  Discourse,  by  the 
latter.  3  vol.  Paris,  Oriental  TraruUition 
i!Vn(/,  1843,  80.    B.^. 

Aaeribodby  some  to  Moliettn  Fanl«  who  flooiiahed 
A.D.  1660,  wbieh  Is  at  any  rate  not  fur  ttom  the  dale 
of  the  work.    Tel.  I.  treeta  of  the  Parsla ;  Vol.  II.,  of 
the  Hindus,  Tibetans,  Jews,  Christians,  and  Hoham* 
niedans;   Vol.  III.,  of  the  Sadlkiahs,  Roshenlans, 
Ilabiahs,  "  PhUosophPm."  and  Snfls.    See  reviews  by 
G.  Lassen.  In  bis  EeiUckrtfl /.  d.  Kvnth  d.  MotftiO., 
1844,  V.  479-467  (H.),  and  by  P.  Spiegel,  Jakrh.  /. 
tvtss!  KrU,  for  Aug.  1814,  coll.  til-'Xl.    B, 
1257*.  Claseui  or  ClAS«en«  Daniel.    Tbeo- 
logia  Gentllls  ...    .    MiiKtleburgl,  lOftS,  4». 
Also  Praneof.  1884, 4«,  and  In  GroaoTtl  Thw,  Orate. 
Antiq.  VII.  1-1S2.    {H.)    Tbe  larger  part  of  the  work 
treats  of  oplaioni  oonoemlng  tbe  futore  lUb. 

1258.  Bloontf  Charles.  Anima  Mundi:  or. 
An  Historical  Narration  of  the  Opinions  of 
the  Ancients  concerning  Man's  Soul  after  this 
tife :  according  to  Unenlightened  Nature.  . . . 
London,  167»,  12».  pp.  133.    F. 

Also  In  Ms  JfiseettoneoM  Workt,  1886,  W.    B. 

1259.  Pfknnery  Tobias.  . . .  Systenia  Theolo- 
glie  0  en  tills  pnrloris,  qua  qu&m  propo  ad 
veram  Religionem  Ofntilcs  ocoessemnt,  per 
cnncta  fere  ejus  capita,  ex  ipsia  pmclpni 
illorum  Scrlptis  oateaditur.  Basileie,  19i9» 
4*.  pp.  636+.    D. 

tap.  XVIL.  De  Iforte;  XVin.,  De  Pine  Mnndl; 

XIX.,  De  Be«urr«etione ;  XX..  De  Kxtremo  Jodlelo ; 

XXI.,  De  Coelo  et  Inferno ;  XXII.,  sea  Appendix  de 

Salute  Oentillam. 

1200.  liOfflery  Friedr.  Sim.    Do  lis,  qui  intw 

Ounteii  in  Vitam redlisso  i)erhibvntur.  Liiwiae, 

1694,  4«.  (6  sh.) 

Au  abstract  of  tilts  enrlous  dissertation  la  gjren  by 
Prtulus  ou  John  xi.  80 ;  Oomm.  IV.  1.  66»-ft74.    B, 
\V.\.  ScUlenanter,  Friedr.  Wilh.     Dissor- 
~   '      Ic  Qunvdtiouu  tin  et  qiiatenns  Novfsslnm 
yvH-ov  (iuntilibtis  fucrint  cognito.    Lip- 
OS,  40. 

landy  .^obii.    Lqtten  to  Serena:  o<»- 
% 


tolning  ...  II.  The  History  of  the  SoaPe  Im- 
mortality among  the  Heathens.  . . .  Loodoa, 
1704,  8*.  pp.  239 +.    H. 

1263.  Morln,  Henri.  De  Pnsage  de  la  p««re 
pour  les  mortfl  parmi  les  payens.  1711.  (Bia- 
ioirt  de  FAead,  Rey.  du  Jtucr^  etc  III.  84-«».) 
H. 

1264.  Bocris,  Joh.  Hcinr.,  the  elder.  Coclnni 
Gentilinm,  slve  Dissertatio  hi»torico>philom>- 
phica  do  coelesti  Boatitudlne,  qnom  sibl  Gen- 
tiles flnxemnt.    SwinfortJ,  1710, 4*. 

12G5.  [li^T-esqne  de  BurlKitjry  Jean]. 
Hlstolre  de  la  philosophie  payenne,  ou  Senti- 
mens  des  philosophes  et  dea  penplca  payen^t 
les  plus  c6wbres  sur  Dieu,  sur  r&me  «t  siir  It-s 
devoirs  de  Thomme.  2  torn.  La  Haye,  1724. 
12».    IT. 

"Lirre  fort  int^reasnnt."  — JSToeAr.  Cbap.  XI. 
treata  of  retribution  in  the  future  liie ;  Cb.  Xtll.- 
XV.,  Tome  I.  pp.  S8S-8S0,  of  tbe  spirituality,  inuBor- 
tality.  and  origin  of  the  seal,  a  new  ed.,  ftnpt^n-cd. 
was  published  at  Paris  in  1745  and  I7S4,  2  rol.  13*. 
under  tbe  author's  name,  with  the  Utle  '*Th£«tagle 
payenne,"  etc. 

1266.  Tftrnery  Fabian.  De  Sensa  Immorta- 
litatis  inter  Oentes.  [Beip.  Joh.  Scbedvio.l 
Up8al.l724,8«.  (248h.) 

1267.  Zob«ly  Nic.  Ernst.  Cacozella  Oentinm 
in  trodendls  Doctrinis  de  Qeneria  humaai 
Mentisque  humanae  Origine  et  Remirroctlone 
Mortuorum.    Lipsise,  1797,  8*.  pp.  113. 

1268.  F^nel,  Jean  BapUste  Paschal.  Premier 
Mumoire  sur  ce  que  les  anciens  payens  onl 
pens6  de  la  r^urrecUon.  1744.  {MHtoires 
de  VAcad.  da  Inter.,  etc.  1768,  4»,  XIX  Sll- 
326.)    H. 

A  Gerwum  translation,  in  M.  Hlsaaiaan'B  jraaa^fn 
d.  PMJes.,  II,  851,  ir. 

1269.  Fratnsy  Adam  Wilh.  Kritische  Ge> 
scbichte  der  Lehre  von  der  Unsterblirhkcit 
der  Seelen  in  Absicht  der  Zeiten  vor  Chrinti 
Geburt,  als  eine  Einleituugsn  der  flbersetxten 
Schrift  Sherlocks  von  der  Unsterblichkcit  der 
Seelen.    Limbeck,  1747,  h:  pp.  328. 

Bee  Herrich,  SgUogt,  p.  82. 

1270.  I^eaalnc,  Ootthold  Ephroim.  Wie  iSie 
Alten  den  Tod  gebildet :  eiue  Untorauchung. 
Berlin,  1700,  4«.  pp.  (8),  88.    A. 

Also  in  his  »«tmiffeAe  Sekrl/tm.  Laebmaan'a  cd.. 
VUI.  nO-188.    B. 

1271.  Fabar,  Joh.  Melchior.  Oratlo  d«  Ani- 
momm  Immortalitate  Ethnicis  propria.  C«>- 
bnrgi,  1770,  4p.  pp.  12. 

1272.  Harlesy  Gottlieb  (Lat  Thoophllni) 
Cbristoph.  De  Opiniono  Veterum  do  Auinio 
h^J  usque  post  Mortem  Fatis. — De  Auiniidi 
Piorum  od  Coelestem  Musicam  redenntibna. 
(In  his  Qptcfcato,  etc.  Holae,  177S,  8*.  pp.  13if- 
170.)    F. 

1273.  Melnersy  Cbristoph.  Betrochtnngen 
Uber  den  Tod  und  Tioatgrttnde  der  Altru 
wider  die  Schrecken  deaselben.  (In  hia  %'tr^ 
fnUau  Schri/ten,  II.  166-264,  Lelpo.  1770,  8«.) 
F. 

1274.  Volfft,  C.  T.  Vnde  Populi,  a  Judoicft 
RelifflMue  olieni,  Sdentiam  Rerum  jOivinai  uui, 
imprimis  Opinlonem  de  Imniortalitatn  Auinst 
orripuorint  I    Llpsic,  1778»  8*.  3  gr. 
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1*275.  DelandlnCy  Antoine  FrAnqols.  L'enfer 
de;»  penj^lui  »iuuciia,  ou  Uistuire  des  dieux 
infernnux  ...  .  2  pt.  Paris,  1184,  l'>.  pp. 
xil.,  567.     F. 

1275*.  Pastoreiy  Clande  Em.  Jos.  Pierre,  Uar- 
quis  de.  ZoroJUJtre,  Confucius  et  Mahomet 
compares  commo  ■ucta{re«,  logislateara  et 
xnoraliritea;  avec  le  tableau  de  leura  dogmeti, 
d^  tears  lois  A  do  leur  morale.  ...  2"  6d.  ... 
Paris,  (178tt.)  1783,  «•.  pp.  477  -h-    JB- 

1270.  LohdlnSf  Carl  Priedr.  DeUneatnrlma^ 
|>octrin  le  da  ConJitione  Animi  post  Mortem 
eo,  quoChrlstna  et  Apostoli  vixcruut,  Saeculo. 
Dissertatio  I.,  II.  Dreadae,  1T90,  4f>.  pp.  23,20. 

1277.  liindemann,  Joli.  QottUcb.  Geschichte 
der  Meinun)$en  Klteior  nnd  neacrer  TUIker 
im  St.inde  der  Rohheit  und  Cultur  von  Qott, 
Roll;jion  und  Priesterthum  ....  7  TlieUe. 
Steudal,  17H4-95,  9".    li. 

"  Of  iuoder»l<j  v*\»e.''—BreUok. 

I27S.  Stiludlln,  Carl  Frlcdr.  BoltrMge  znr 
PhiltH«»phie  ii  li  Geschlchto  der  Religion  und 
Sitteiiletire  Uiierliiiupt  nnd  der  vcrschledenen 
Glanben4;«rten  nnd  Kirchcu  insbesondero.  .. 
5Bde.    LUbeck,  1791-99,  »».    H. 

"A  valuable  colleetion  of  matciiali."— Arttfdk. 

1278».  Simon,  Ernst  (lleinr.)  Aoltere  nnd 
uenere  GesM-hicbto  de«  tilaubens  an  das  Her- 
ciiiragen  einer  Oeisterwolt  in  die  unarlge. 
1H03.    See  No.  4607. 

1279.  Melnersy  Chrlstoph.  Allgemeine  kri- 
tiiiztie  Ge^hlcbte  der  Religionen  ...  .  2 
Bde.    Hannover,  lgO(M)7,  8».    JI. 

1250.  Schlegel,  .Toh.  Karl  Farchtegott.  Ueber 
•  den  Geist  der  Religiosltit  aller  Zeiten  und 

Vttlkcr.    2  Theile.    Ilannorer,  1819,  8*.  pp. 
310,  3J7. 

••Valoable.'— Arettdk. 

1251.  \l^le»(Bner,  Amadens.  LohreundGIaubo 
der  vorckristltohen  Welt  an  Seelonfortdaner 
und  UnMterblichkelt ;  mit  besonderer  BUck- 
sicht  anf  das  alte  Testament.  Hlstorisch- 
kritlsch-oxegettsch  dargestcllt  nnddieGrlindo 
der  neuernPhUofiophieangeragt  ...  .  Leip- 
«ig,  IS'il,  h*.  |»p.  xvl.,  24«.    Z>. 

8.*c  Fubrmann,  Haudb.  d.  n.  ihML  lit.,  I.  663, 6M. 

1282.  Baury  Ferd.  Cliristian.  Symbol ik  und 
Mvth'jlogie  o<ler  die  Natnrreliglon  des  Alter- 
thuu».  2Theilein3Abth.  Stuttgart,  1821- 
25,  8o.  64  th. 

1283.  Constant  d«  Rabecqney  (Henri) 
Bei\j.  De  la  reltgioo,  conskMrte  diins  sa  source^ 
tea  fonnes  et  ses  d^volopperornts.  ...  6  torn. 
Paris,  alto  BmxeUes,  1824-31,  8>.    JI. 

1284.  Alley,  Jerome.  Vindieim  Ghristlann: 
a  Coniparatlve  Estimate  of  the  Genius  and 
Temper  of  the  Oreok,  the  Roman,  the  Hindu, 
the  Mahometan,  and  the  Christian  Religious. 
...    London,  18«>,  8«.  pp.  682  4-.    H- 

On  the  fkitnre  sUte,  see  Oh.  X.,  pp.  413-493. 
1385.  Malsclif  G.  Ueber  den  Zustaad  der 
Seele  nach  dom  Tode  bis  Kur  Auferwecknng 
ihres  KUrpers.  Nach  den  Ansichten  der  ver- 
■chiedenen  VOlker  und  Sektcn  hla  Eur  AufklH- 
ning  der  Bibel.  Hellbronn,  1828»  %'.—» 
Auft.,  ibid.  1845,  8«.  pp.  28. 
1286.  Flfigel,  Gnstav.  Art.  Uhlle  in  Erseh 
and  Grubor's  Alltjcm.  EneyelopUdU^  II.  Sect., 
X  54-61,  Ilallc,  18-J3,  4«.    H. 

8e«  alM  Um  art.  Hiimm*A  la  tho  nms  work. 
1297.  StnHr,  Peter    Fe<1den«en.    Allgemeiiio 
Geschidito    der    Religionsfbmien   der   hoid- 
nischou  TOlker.    2  Theile.    Berlin,  18S9-38, 
8*      If 
'  I«r  Then.    Die  Bellgleai-Sjstcaie  der  teldBtoolMft 
Y6l)cer  de«  Orknu. 
iTtr  Theil.  Die  ReligloBS-Syeteme  der  Helletiea 
1288.   llirets«««    Christian    Herrn.     Znr   Oe- 
•chichte  des  UusterbliehkeftHglinibens  nntcr 


den  VBlkem  des  Alterthums.    (Fichte's  Z5»Y- 
tdir.f.  Philoi.,  18;<8,  II.  109-137.)    H. 

1288«.  Nork,  Friedrich  or  Felix,  originally 
Sclig  Korn.  Ueber  den  Sonnencultua  dor 
alten  Viilker  und  seine  geiatige  Bedcutung; 
als  Beitrag  znr  Lehro  der  Unsterbllchkeit. 
ileilbronn  a.  N.,  1840,  S>.  pp.  86. 

1289.  Parker,  Theodore.  A  Discourse  of  Mat- 
ters pertaining  to  Religion.  ...  4th  Ed.  Boa- 
ton,  (Ist  ed.,  1842,  8*,  H.)  1856,  12».  pp.  xi., 
466. 

See  pp.  114-12T. 

1200.  Scburenck,  Konr.  Mythologio  der 
Griccheii,  Rbmer,  Aegyptor,  Semiten,  Perser, 
Germanen  und  Slavon.  ...  2«  Ausg.  [of  the 
title].  7  Bde.  and  General-Register.  Frank- 
furt am  BXaln,  (1843-55,)  1855,  8o. 
The  vobu  ore  also  pabl.  separatelj. 

1281.  BncUon,  Jean  Alox.  llistoiro  nnivor- 
selle  des  leligions — Religions  do  Tlnde  par  £. 
PelletanettL.F.]A.Maury.  [Vol.1.]  |  His- 
tolre  univorsollo  des  religions  ...  par  une 
8oc{6t6  d'hommes  do  lettres  et  do  savants, 
sous  la  direction  do  J.  A.  Buchon.  ...  II 
Religions  do  la  Chine,  dn  Thibet  et  du  Ja|)on, 
par  M.  Charles  Casson.  |  III  Religions  do 
rOotenle  et  de  rAm«rique,i)ai-  Saint-Gcrmaiu 
Le  Due  D  IV  Religions  du  Nord,  par  M. 
Spasier.  I  V  Keligions  de  la  Perse,  de  la 
Ghald6e  et  de  rKgypte,  par  M.  CharlcM  Caasou. 
6  vol.    Paris.  1853  [1844],  1846,  largo  8«.    F. 

1291*.  Bckermann,  Cnrl.  Lchrbnch  der 
Religionsgeschichto  und  Mythologio  der  vor- 
ztlglichsteu  VJJIkcr  des  Alterthums.  ...  4 
Bde.    Halle,  1845-48, 8».    A. 

1292.  Hcfiter,  Moritx  Wilh.  Die  Religion  dor 
Grlechen  und  ROnier,  dor  altcn  /Egyptcr, 
Indior.  Perser  und  Semiten.  . . .  Der  zweitcn 
Yermehrtcn  AuQago  neuc  Aupg,  Leipzig, 
(1845,  48,)  1854,  8».  jip.  xll.,  684,  100.    H. 

1293.  Yerrlngton,  Alex.  The  Ancient  Idea 
of  n  Future  State.  (Biblical  Jiepos,  und  Clau. 
Rev.  for  Oct.  1846;  3d  Scr.,  U.  08&-698.)    AB. 

1291.  "Wnttke,  Adolf.  Geschichte  des  Hci- 
denthums  in  Beziehnng  anf  l'.eli«ion,  Wissen, 
Kuust,  Sittlichkeit  und  ^^t:lilt.slcben  ...  . 
ler^IlCT  Theil.  Breslau,  1852-53,  8».  pp.  xll., 
366,  597  +.    H. 

Win  with  the  following  titles  :— 
Tbdl  I.    "  Die  cniteii   Stnrcn  der  Oesehiehte  der 
MenBchhcit.     Katwlckelaas%ei<chlGbte   der   wtlden 
Volkcr,  ao  wie  der  Hunnen.  der  MongolcD.  dee  MitUl- 
altera,  der  Mextkancr  und  der  Pcruaner." 

Tbeil  II.  '■  Daa  Qelsteslcben  der  Chlneaen,  Japaner 
and  Indicr." 

Thi«  is  a  valuable  work. 

1295.  Simon, ,  tht  AbM.    Le  culte  dea 

morts  chez  les  principaux  peuples  ancicns  et 
ttodernes  ...    .    Limoges,  1858, 12».  (24J  sh.) 

1296.  Cklld,  Mrs.  Lydia  Maria  (Francis). 
The  Progress  of  Religious  Ideas,  through 
Buccesflive  Ages.  ...  3  vol.  New  York,  185o, 
largo  120.    2/, 

1297.  Hard\¥ick,  Charles.  Christ  and  other 
Masters:  au  Ilisturical  Inquiry  into  some  of 
the  Chief  Parallelisms  and  Contrasts  between 
Christianity  and  the  Religious  Systems  of  the 
Ancient  World.    With  special  Reference  to 

Jrevailing  Difflcnltles  and  Objections.  Part 
,  [Introductory,  and  on  the  Religion  of  the 
Old  Testament.!  fl  Part  IT.  Religions  of 
India.  ||  Part  IIL  Religions  of  China,  Ama- 
ricA  and  Oceanlca.  |  Part  IV.  Religions  cT 
Egypt  and  Mcdo-Persia.  4  pt.  Cambridge 
fftJg.],  1896-39,  8».  pp.  yU.,  160;  vi.,  219;  (2), 
208;  (2),  235.    J). 

1298.  Bokatein,  Ferdinand,  Baron  "ron. 
Critique  des  sources  oCl  nous  pouvoiis  puh  er 
une  connaissance  des  id^es  do  rantiqnlt6  snr 
la  vio  future  Au  si\Jct  d'un  ouvragu  d»»  M. 
Ernest  VInct  (Questions  rclatlTW  anx  Para- 
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dlBOB  profanes  dc  TOccident)  ...  (Extroit  de 
la  Jievui  ardiCologioM,  Xlli«  auu6«)  Paris, 
1M«,  8*.  pp.  24.    k 

1298*.  Feydeaity  Ertioflt.  HUtoire  det  itM^ca 
fniiibrt'.i  ft  tU'H  Htjpultwreu  dfs  penpieif  ancifns. 
Livraisons  1-22.     PuiIjj,  lH5(MiO,  4o, 

To  bo  coroi/lcted  iu  'H  llvralMMit,  tarmlog  i  vol.  of 
text,  and  ono  vol.  of  plate*  (about  80t. 

1289.  LUkeu,  Ueinr.  Diu  Xraditioncn  dea 
MenNchenpo8chK*clits  oder  dio  UrofTuubaruD^ 
UottcM  uiiter  diu  llciden.  MiiiiDter,  18d6»  8«. 
pp.  xn.,484. 

See  Uipg.  Btpert.,  1856,  LIV.  25&-Ui. 

1300.  Dolllnser,  Juh.  Jo«.  Igu.  IIoiduDthiiin 
iind  Jud«iittiuin.  VorUalle  zur  Uettchichto 
dea  ChristeDthnms.  Regeniibarg,  1$57,  8*.  pp. 
XX i v.,  886.    H. 

1300*.  BnnMn,  Christian  Carl  Josias.  Oott 
in  dvr  tiescbichte  oder  dcr  FurtHcliritt  des 
GlAubonH  iUi  oiner  sIttUche  Weltoixliiiiug.  ... 
STbeilti.    Leipzig,  1857^8,  t«.    H. 

1901.  Ijlvrea  (Les)  aacr6s  do  toutes  Ics  reli- 
gions, sauf  la  Bible,  traduiU  ou  rovus  et  cor- 


rigfs par  MM.Pauthler  et  0. Bmnct.  Publics 
par  M.  rabb6  Migoe.  Tome  I',  oompreiiaot : 
Le  Chou^King  on  ]e  Uvre  par  excellence;  lea 
Tsc-Cltou^  ou  Ifs  quatre  livros  moraie^  de  C<>n- 
fiicius  «t  de  sea  discipleH;  leu  Loin  dt  Manom, 
premier  legislateur  de  Tludo;  Ic  K&mn  de 
Mahomet,  h  Tome  II«,comprcnant:  lea  IiTi(« 
sacrSs  des  Indiens,  lea  liTres  relifnenx  de;» 
bonddhiat«N»,  lot  livres  relii^ioux  dM  i*arKi«, 
lea  livrea  reliKleiix  des  Chinois  et  lea  livrea 
religicux  des  diveiHos  pciiplea.  2  torn.  Paris, 
1858,  large  So.  pn.  7t>4,  820. 

The  coDtCDta  of  Tonic  I.  were  pabl.  bj  Q.  Patitbter 

In  IHO  nlth  the  title,  ■•  Leo  livrca  saerfs  dc  1  Urivst." 

sec.   B. 

1301*.  Rawllnaony  George.  The  Cootrarta 
of  Cbiistiaiilty  with  Heathen  and  JewiHli  {sys- 
tems: or  Nine  Sermons  preached  before  the 
University    of  Oxford  ...    .    London,   18(ll« 


8<».  pp.  xlv.,  275.    H. 

Serni.  II.  pp.  tl-AO.  « 
of  the  Cbrlanna  dortrlnc  ttt  the  foiurv  life  •«  ctm- 


.  pp.  tl-AO.  «ith  notes,  pjp.  2M-2)0.  trots 


pared  with  the  chief  bcatbeu  riewa.  Tbe  aatbor 
malntoitit  <pp.  212-19)  that  Arisletle  belleted  ia  ike 
inuBOrtaJltj  of  the  soul. 


B—UNCITILIZBD  NATIONS. 


L  IiL  QeneraL 

1302.  Sebmld,  Joh.  Wilh.  Immortalltatis 
Animorum  Doctrina  historico  et  dogiuatice 
spectata.  Dissertatio  I.,  II.  Jenae,  1770, 4». 
pp.  74. 

Tbe  hlatory  of  the  dsotriae  amMK  barbaroaa 
nations. 

1303.  Melnerfly  Chrlstoph.  Ueber  die  Mei- 
nungen  roher  und  uncultlvirter  VWker.  liber 
die  Natnr  der  menschllchen  Seelen.  und  Uber 
Fortdauer  nach  dent  To<le.  (In  the  Goltin- 
guchet  hist.  Mag.,  1787,  H.  742-7.59;  also  in 
FKigge's  Oesch.  d.  Glaubens  an  Ututerbl,  II. 
211-232.)    F. 

1304.  Knapp>  fleorf?  Christian.  Super  Cantds 
et  FoiitibuH  Opinionis  de  Immortnlltate  Ani- 
montni  ...  npud  Nntloneit  barbaros  atmio  a 
Cnltn  Veri  Dei  alienas.  Halls  Saxonum,  1790, 
4fi.  pp.  24. 

Also  In  bia  Seripta  var.  Arg.,  Sd  cd.,  I.  77-114.    JT. 

1305.  Sylvan,  Chriitloph.  De  Originc  Opinio- 
uis  de  Imiiiurlalitato  Animi  apiid  Gentes  in- 
cultas.  [/tV»7>.  Joh.  lienr.  Julius.]  Lundie, 
1809,  4-.  (2  sh.) 

1305».  Prichard,  James  Cowlos.  Researches 
into  tbe  Pbvsiuil  History  of  Mankind.    3<1 
-  £d.    6  vol.     Loudon,  (Itst  ed.  1818;  2d  ed.,  2 
vol.,  1826,)  1837-47,  M.     //. 

Contain*  considerable  Information  i-Ptpcotinc  the 
rcltsionaof  h'srbaroa.i  nation*.  purtl-olarJy  in  Vola. 
I.  and  V.  Soc  aUo  1  l«  /t'ahtrM  HUUtry  of  Man,  4th 
cd.,  i  vol.  Loud.  (184-.',  45,  4«.)  1855,  If.    U. 

2.  Africa  and  Oceania. 
1906.  Oldendorpi  Cliristinn  Georg  Andreas. 
...  Geschichte  tlrr  Mis«ioii  der  fvaugeliscluni 
BrUder  anf  don  camil)ischen  Inseln  8.  Thomas, 
S.  Croix  nnd  S.  Jan.  ...  2  Theile.  Barby, 
1777, 8».    H. 

Un  tbe  rellKiea  of  the  negroea.  see  I.  91A-,<m.  A 
>  liirRe  part  of  tbia  neronnt  ia  tran<lnted  by  iMchard. 
itet.  into  tkePhgt.  HUt.  o/ Mankind,  I.  iiW-:^Il,  3dod. 
1307.  BlilSy  WiUintn.  Polynesian  Researches 
during  a  Residence  of  nearly  ei^rht  Yt^t*H  in 
the  tkicicty  and  Matndwich  Islands.  A  new 
£<1.,  enlarged  and  improved.  4  vol.  London, 
(1st  ed.,  18*29,)  1859, 16*. 

On  tbe  oi'lniona  of  toe  Sandwich  Islaadcneooccrn* 
Ing  death  and  a  future  ilate,  lee  Ch.  XV. 
130<J.  Ltthn,    Eduard   Wilh.     MIttheiluupen 
liber  die  Religion  der  Polynesier  oder  dcr 
TapulKnder.    (lllgen'!*  Zeit$chrift  f.  d.  fiiit. 
Theol,  1842,  XIL  iv.  165-172.)    H. 
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1308».  Crosty  E.  B.  On  the  Karens.  (Jourtt43l 
of  thf  ytwier.  Orient  Snciety,  1854,  IV.  289- 
316.)    H. 

Pp.  SON -.110  contain  an  tuieresilnc  acconnt  of  tbe 
Boiloui  of  the  KMrcma  leapectlag  tbe  aoul  aod  the 
future  life. 

1309.  Shqrdand,  Edward.  Traditiona  and 
Superstitious  of  the  New  Zealanders;  with 
Illustrations  of  their  Manners  and  Cu<<toma. 
London.  1854,  ICo.  pp.  xil.,  3(H).    /?.f .,  JET. 

For  the  nollona  of  the  Kew  Zealaodcr*  coneeraiog 
the  fiiiure  life,  aoe  Chapter*  IV.  and  VII. 

1310.  TVIlliama,  Thomas,  and   Calvert^ 

JnmeH.  Kiji  and  the  F^inns.  ...  Edited  by 
George  Stringer  Rowe.  (London,  1858,)  New 
York,  1859,  8».  pp.  x..  551.    H. 

Ch.  VIT.  of  Part  I.,  pp.  ie-199  on  the  BellBioo  of 
the  njlaaa,  contalna  niach  cnrloas  matter  concern- 
ing their  notions  ef  tbe  futuic  life. 

1310*.  Caaalla,   Eugene.    Les   Bassontoe    nn 

Vingt-trois  iinn^os  do  sfjonr  et  d'obaervattona 
an  snd  de  1' Afriqnc  ...  .  Paris,  1859, 8».  pp. 
xvi.,371.    H. 

Sea  partlealari^  pp.  X6T-M8.  — An  EmsUMh  trans- 
lalioo,  London,  lb6I. 

1311.  Tunher,  George.  Nineteen  Years  fn 
Polynesia:  Miaaionary  Life,  Travels,  and  Re- 
senrchea  In  the  Islantls  of  the  Puoiflc.  ... 
Loudon,  1H61  [18<I01,  f>«.  pp.  xil.,  548.    BA. 

Sec  Cbaptcm  XXIlf.  and  XXIV..  pp.  '.27-34S.  on 
"Death  and  nurlal."  "A  Future  Blaie  —  Bcligloa," 
tto. 

3.  Aborigines  of  America. 

1312.  I^afltau,  Pierre  FranQoia.  Moenra  dos 
sauvages  am^riquainn  compar^es  nux  rooeura 
des  premiers  temps.  Ouvrage  enrichi  de 
figures  ...  .2  torn.  Paris,  1724,  4*,  or  4 
tom.  12».    H. 

1313.  Charlevoix,  Pierre  Francois  Xavier 
de«  Journal  d'un  voyage  fnit  jwr  ordre  du 
Roi  dans  TAm^riqne  septentrit>ntiIo;  adrefec^ 
k  Madame  la  Dticheste  de  Le54ltgnidre8.  ... 
Paris,  1744,  4*.  (Forming  Tome  III.  of  his 
Hiit.  de  la  iVoup.  JVanec.)  pp.  xix..  xiv.,  &43. 
If. 

On  tbe  tradftiona  and  the  reKsIen  of  the  ^avacea 
of  Cnnnda,  aoe  Let  I  re  XXIV.  (XXITf.  in  tl.c  KntU»h 
tranM.),  pn.  Mi-SS».  —  An  JBnglii*  IrauaUtleo,  Lod> 
don,  176S,  90. 

1314.  Cranx,  David.  ...  TTistorfc  von  OrOn> 
land...  .  2»  And.  2TlleiIe(pagedrontlnu- 
onMy).    Barhy,  (li«5,)  IHO,  6».  pp.  U32  -r. 
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1315.  Cranzi Bavld.  FortR«t«nng.,.  .  BRrliy, 
1770,  S-.  pp.  360  f.    //. 

Ou  Use  rcUsioo  aud  &a{)CiKU:lon  of  the  Gre«nUod- 
crs,  we  B.  III.  Abacb.  V.  pp.  2jS-27T,  nod  FoNsetnmg, 

1316.  The    Hifrtory   of  rirceuUnd   ...    . 

Ti-anMlated  ...    .    2  vol.  London,  1767,  {k  H. 

1316*.  Jkrvt«9  Bamuol  nirmiur.  A  Bisconrso 
on  the  Ueligiou  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  North 
America.  Delivered  bcforo  the  New-York 
Historical  Society,  December  20,  1819.  ... 
New-Y«k«  1820, 8».  p^  HI.    B. 

Aim  {D  tke  tMUctiona  iff  CA«  N.  T.  BU4.  Sbc.  for 
1S21.  III.  I8t--i68.    jr. 

1317.  Saliaipiuiy  Bernardino  det  d.  A.ix  1£90. 
Hi^toria  uuiverMl  do  las  cosaii  de  NiioTa  £s- 
pafia.  (In  Lord  Kingsborougb's  AntimMit>t 
of  Mexico,  Vol.  VII.,  and  VI.  S4&-4d3,  Lond. 
iWO-^l,fol.)    BA. 

On  the  ICexloan  noiionfl  aboat  futore  Kvarda  and 
punUbm«DU,  Me  Append,  to  Ub.  III.  (Vol.  VII. 
pp.  1(^118).  Conoeralag  thla  work,  the  nio>l  im* 
portaiit  Muroc  of  lofonnaiion  on  the  religion  of  the 
AziecA.  nee  Freeooit*  C9nq\iAH  of  Mexico,  I.  N>-bJ. 
An  edittoa  was  pabl.  at  Sexlco  iu  1K29,  la  S  \t>\.  S*. 

1318.  Solioolcraftf  lloury  Bowe.  lufoima- 
tion  respecting  the  History,  Condition  and 
Prospects  of  the  Indian  Tribe<i  of  the  Tnitcd 
gtftteii:  collected  and  prepared  under  tlio  Di- 
rection of  the  Buroau  of  Indian  Afljiirs,  per 
Act  of  Congress  of  March  3d,  1847  ...  .  Il- 
lustrated by  S.  Eastman  ...  .  Published  by 
Authority  of  Congress.  6  pt.  Pliilmlelphin, 
1851-00.  large  4*.    H. 

Vol.  Vl.  haa  alM>  the  title:  — "Arehtve*  of  Abori- 
ginal Kuowledffe,"  €U.  Oa  the  religion  of  the  Indian*, 
aeo  particularly  Part  I.  pp.  .^  90;  II.  1.8:  111.60,  CI ; 
IV.  M.  70.  (n»-65l:  V.  401-411 ;  VI.  &17.  H  Bcqq. ;  ace 
also  III.  483-194,  IV.  48^-487.  aad  V.  415-441. 

1319.  Mfiller,  Job.  Qeorg.  Geschiclito  der 
amerikauischen  Urreligionen.  Basel,  1855 
[1854J,  8».  pp.  Tiii,  707.    B. 

4i  Aborigines  of  Indi& 

1320.  Maepliersony  Samuel  Charters  (or 
Chartres*).  An  Acixmnt  of  the  Relielous 
Opinions  and  Observances  of  the  Khonds  of 
Goomsnr  and  Boad.  (Journal  of  the  Boy,  A$. 
Soe.  of  Q.  &,  etc.  184),  VII.  172-199.)    H. 

1820*. An  Account  of  the  Religion  of  the 

Khonds  la  Orissa.  (Ihid.  1852,  XIII. 216-274) 
H. 

Carloaii  and  latereitinc. 

1321.  Hodgson,  Brian  Houghton.  [Half- 
title: —  J  On  the  AlKirigines  of  India.  ... 
[Title:  —  ]  Esiwy  the  Finvt;  on  the  Rocch, 
B6*lu  and  Dhim&l  Tribes,  in  Three  Piuts.  ... 
Cilonlta,  1H47,  8».  pp.  200. 

Contain  lug  inuoh  curlotia  matter  rclatlnff  to  their 

rrllglon.    Nuuutou*  es^avi  br  Mr.  HodgMn  on  the 

nborlgloal  irlbei  nf  Inilia  will  be  fonnd  in  the  Jouniol 

of  CJk«  Jt'»y«I  AwiaAt  Society  of  BengoL 

1822.  CaldivellyK.   A  Comparative  Grammar 

of  the  Dra vidian  or  Soutli-Indiun  Family  of 

languages.  ...    London,  1850.  8*.  pp.  viii., 

628.    H. 

Sec  Append.,  pp.  518-528,  on  Uie  ancient  religion 
of  the  Oravldiaat.  and  for  further  Illustrations,  the 
author's  work  on  "Dke  S\iinAr$  •/  nniwrcKf." 

1323.  [Sciiddcr,  David  C.].  The  Aborigines 
of  India,  {liihlioth.  Saa-a  for  Oct.  1800; 
XVII.  700-755.)    H. 

for  the  aiugular  neUoM  of  the  Khonda,  see  p.  745. 

5,  Andent  Genoaiu  and  EkMUidinaviAns. 

1323>.  Solar  Lli(dli,  11th cent.?  SeeNo.3273. 

1324.  Bartliollnit«9  Thomas,  Vtf.  youngrr, 
Aiitiquitatet  Dauicie,  do  CuuaIs  contempt»  a 
Danis,  adlitic  ticntilibus,  Mortis,  Libri  tres. 
Hnfiiire,  16H0,  4«. 

1324*.  Keyslery   Job.    Georg.    AutJqvltates 


scloctac   Septontrionnles   et   Celticae   ...    . 
Ilaiinoveriie,  1720,  hui.  K«>.  pp.  xxx.,  500.    H. 
Bee  lanlcalartjr  p^i.  114.18:(. 

1325.  Kohl,  .loh.  Pet.  Theologiie  Gcntilis 
Cinilnua^  l>uritirij«  Si>ecim<.n  I. kou  Dis>Hertatio 
...  qun  ...  probatur,  Cinibroriudlttic  Gt'iitilos 
DtK^triiiro  Inmiurtalitatis  Auimn;  ct  Ilcsurrcc- 
tioiii.'t  (.Vtrporiim  non  fuisse  expertes.  Kil. 
1723,4o.i.p.02. 

Formlns  n  cort  of  sapplement  to  PfkinDcr'R  JS'yWema 
Th4»L  0«nt.  puriijris,    Comp.  No.  1.59. 

1326.  Liigerbrltts(fonuorly  Brings),  Svon. 
De  Iniuitirtalitate  Mentis  nd  Dcictrinam  I!y- 
pcrb«)n?orum.  [Rtm.  Nils.  HoUstrOin.]  Lundie, 
1748,  S«. 

1327.  Sc!iutz«|  Gottfried.  Der  Lehrl^es^riflf 
der  altcn  tciititciiun  nnd  nordiKchcii  Viifhcr 
von  dent  Ku«itaiidv  der  Seolen  iiuch  dein  T«h!o 
tiberlmnpt,  und  von  rlcni  Ilinnucl  uiid  der 
Uullc  iii^lteHoiidcrc.    Leipxig,  17C0,  S«.  ]>p.  'Z1^\ 

1328.  OrandlTlS,  Nik.  Frwl.  Frvcrin.  Nor- 
(Irns  MytlioIoi;i  AWr  Sindbilled-I^prog  liisto- 
ri«k-poeti«k  udviklctogonly.st  ...  .  Anden 
onuirbt'idcdo  IMgavo.  Kiob<^uhaVn,  (1808,) 
1802,  fr\  i.p.  xxiv.,  035  -f  •    If- 

Sec  Foreiffn  Quar.  Bee.  XVI.  437-444. 
1328*.  jHtintcr,  Friedr.,  Bp.  Die  r.cHpion  des 
Nordens,  vor  den  ZeitenOdins.  (Si;tt:dlin  und 
Tar/vhirner'fl  Arclnv  /.  KircJtf.ngemch.^  181U, 
III.  ii.  251-303.)  D. 
1320.  Monc,  FraiuB  Joseph.  Geschlchto  des 
lU'identlimiiH  im  nJJrdlichcn  Tiuopiu  ...  2 
Thoile.  iHMpzig  und  Darmstadt,  1822-28,  Co. 
A.,  B. 

Tljcil  I.  Die  Briigionen  der  flnnlsohen,  alnwlwhen 
and  skao'linavUchen  Volker.   ... 

Thc'il  II.  Die  Bcligloncn  der  lildllcben  tentJiehca 
uud  drr  celtiacboti  Vulker.   ... 

Published  an  a  supplement  to  Creuzer'a  Sfmhottic, 
forming  Vols.  V.  and  Vl.  of  the  vutk. 
1330.  Magniu«n  (Icel.  Mactuusson,  LaU 
Maf^nwus))  Finn.  £dd:iiiFreu  og  dens 
Oprindelse  eller  nijjagtig  Fremstilling  af  do 
gamle  Nordboers  Digtninger  og  Moninger  oni 
Vcrdens,  Giidernes,  Aandemes  og  Menneske- 
nes  Tilblivelso,  Natur  og  .«^Kj;-biio  ...  .  £t 
Prl^wkrift  ...  .  4  Bd.  KJtibcnhavn,  1824- 
20,80.    j,^ff. 

On  thla  important  work,  aee  Foreign  Ouar   Reo. 

II.  Vl0-'i4.1.  and  tl'C  article*  by  O.  W.  DoppiiiK  In  the 
Journal  dee  Haeaut,  19J4,  pp.  633-CGl,  and  \HJO,  pp. 
47-67.  — Tbo  whole  of  Bd.  iV'.  treats  of  the  8candi> 
uavlan  opinions  concerning  the  aoul  and  the  future 
life. 

1331. Priscss  vetemm  Borealinm  Mytho- 

logiie  Lexicon  ...    .    Il.inniir,  1H2S,  4«.    A. 
Alno  appended  to  his  eil.  of  Samtmde  Kdda,  Pars 

III.  pp.  'i73-i)9S.  (J7.)  For  nn  iDlcrp!i(ii:g  aceouni 
of  the  Scandinavian  m^tbolo'irj',  foundcil  ou  tlil!i  ex- 
haustive work,  sec  Foreign  (^ar.  R,.x.  IV.  10-i-13:i. 

1332.  [Gliicksellg,  Anton  Tliorniond].  Al- 
kuua.  Nordische  und  uord-siawischo  Mytho- 
logie.  Von  D.  G.  Th.  Legis.  ...  Leipzig, 
1881,  8*.  pp.  xxviH.,  239.    A. 

1333.  Grlmnfty  Jacob  (Ludwig Carl).  Deutsche 
Mythologie.  *  Ansg.  2  Bdo.  GiittinRcn, 
(1885,)1844, 8». pp.  11.,  1248.  ^.*-3»Au.-»g.,lR54. 

On  the  hell  and  iiaradisa  of  the  Tentonlc  nivtho- 
logT.  «*  Cap.  XXV.  pp.  760-785 { iw  nlwCap.  XXVl. 
aa^  XXV II.,  pp.  766-615,  "Seilcu, '  and  "  Tod." 

1334.  Hammerlob,  Martin  Job.  Om  Ras- 
narokrtniytheii  og  dens  Betydning  I  den  old- 
nordisko  Religion.    KJttbenhnvn,  1880,  8». 

"A  elever  work."— JIadhesU. 
1336.  Plgott,  Grenville.  A  Hannal  of  Scan- 
dinavian Mythology  containing  a  Popular  Ac- 
count of  the  two  Eddas  and  of  the  Religion 
of  Odin  ...  .  London,  1839»  »>.  pp.  xliv.,  370. 
//. 
1330.  Mailer,  Wilh.  Gcschichto  und  system 
dor  altduutwheu  religion.  Giittingcu,  1S44. 
8«».  pp.  xiv.,  424.    I). 

On  the  tindcrworld  sad  tilt  aUte  of  aoula  afUr 
dcaU,  see  pp.  38^14. 
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1387.  Kejrser,  (Jac.)  Hud,  NwdinwDdenes 
Religiouttforfatning  i  IIudiiudoDiineD.  Chri»- 
tionia,  1841,  8«.  pp.  177. 

1338. Tlie  Religion  of  the  Northmen  ,..   . 

TraimliitMl  by  Barclay  Peiiuock.  Now  York. 
1S54, 12».  pp.  34fl.  A.yB. 
1330.  Mallet,  Paul  Ilenrl.  Northern  Auti- 
qnltU-a...  .  TrangUted  ...  by  Bishop  Percy. 
New  Edition,  revised  throughout,  and  con- 
siderably enlarged;  with  a  Translation  of  the 
Prose  EiUlii  from  the  Original  Old  Nome  Text; 
and  Note*  Critical  and  ExpUnatoi^,  by  J.  A. 
Blackwell,  Esq.  To  which  is  added.  An  Ab- 
stract of  the  Jfiyrbyggja  Saga,  by  Sir  Walter 
Bcott.  London,  I847r«n.8».pp.(4),678.  H. 
(Bohn's  Antlq.  LIbr.) 

Pp,  494-^OT  eontxio  ■  ♦«  CriUcal  Kzamlnatfon  of  the 
Leading  DoetrincB  of  the  Seandlnaviao  Byitcnt  of 
Mythologj,"  by  the  Editor,  vhlch  dewrru  uarlieular 
iiUcDtloii.  The  oricinal  work  of  Uallet  was  publ.  at 
Copcnlmgni  In  17S5-5n.  viih  the  title,  *•  Introdoctloo 
A  I'histoire  de  Daoneaare,"  «(e. 

1340.  Thorpe,  Benjamin.  Northern  Mytho- 
logy, conipriaing  the  Princiiml  Popular  Tradi- 
tlonn  nntl  Superstitions  of  Scandinavia,  North 
Oerninny,  and  the  Netherlands.  ...  3  roL 
London,  1851-^2, 12».    H. 

1341.  HotrUt,  William,  and  Mrs.  Mary  (Bo- 
tliam).  The  Literature  and  Romance  of 
Xorthern  Europe  ...   ,  2  voL  London,  1862, 

8m  partloQterljr  Ch.  IV. 

1342.  Daaent, George  Webbo.  The  Noiwnen 
in  Iceland.  {Oxford  Enayi  for  1868,  fV>.  pp. 
165-214.)    H. 

On  the  Scaadfnavlan  hen.  ele.  m«  pp.  IK.109, 

134>.   Mannbardt,    Wilh.      Oermanischo 

Mj'then  ...    .    Berlin,  1858,  8».  pp.  xxl.,  760. 

6.  Indent  QanU  and  BritonB.   (DrnidiBm.) 

1343.  [Dlartln,  Jacqnesl.  La  religion  des 
GttuloiH  ...    .    2  turn.    Paris,  1721, 4«.    A. 

1344.  Hart lleb,  Joh.  Friedr.  ...  Do  Drvldis 
OccidentHlivm  Popvlorvm  PhilosophU  ...  . 
[Prtea.  Joh.  Geo.  Prick.]  Vlmae,  1781. 4».  pp. 
U',  with  a  plate.    H. 

Drniea  that  the  Droldo  b«li«red  in  tnannigniloB. 

1345.  Bernard,  David.  D«  Statu  Mortuonuu 


ex  Mento  votenim  Dniidnm,  rProsr.T  Lip- 
slao,17«2,4».  (Ish.)  I.      •    i       i 

1346.  Borlase,  William.  ObMrvations  on  th<> 
Antiquities  ...  of theCotmtyof ComwalL  ... 
Oxford,  1754,  fol.  pp.  xvi.,  414.    H. 

"  Of  the  IiaiaortaAtjr  and  Traasmisrstlon  of  tb* 
SoQl.  and  hov  fkr  adopted  br  the  DruIdV  aca  or*. 
94-100.  * 

ld4€«.  Cliiniac  de  la  Bastlde  du  Claux, 

Pierre.  DiNCoui-s  snr  la  nature  et  Iw  iK>gm<-* 
do  In  religion  gaulolse  ...  .  Paris,  17^1,  ll>. 
pp.  xxxix.,  131  +.    BA. 

1347.  'WiUfams,  EdwanL  Poems,  L>Tfc  and 
Pastoral  ...    .2  vol.  London,  17W,  1">. 

In  the  Aote*  to  these  poems  Mr,  ITillfaciB  (othtr- 
wlto  named  lolo  Iforganwc)  glTca  an  exposltloa  of 
tha  Draidio  theology.  Mr.  Naab,  hovrver.  de»ouii«9 
thii  as  utterly  untruatworthy.    Bee  bclov. 

1348.  Bavies,  Edward.  Celtic  Rcsevirclies 
...  .  I^ndon,  1804,  large  8«.  pp.  x.,  Ixxiii^ 
661.    B. 

1349. The  Mythology  and   RitM  of  the 

British  Druids  ...  .  London,  1800,  lar^  8*. 
pp.  xvi.,  642, 6  (Index  to  Celtic  ResoarcUe«> 

1350.  Pictety  Adolphe.  LamystdredeABardesi 

de  rile  doBretagne,  ou  la  doctrine  des  Bardos 

Gallois  du  moyen  figo  sur  Dieti,  la  vie  faturv  et 

la  transmlgrat  ion  des  ftmes.    Geneve,  1S56,  S». 

Plctct  has  been  entirely  lultled,  according  to  Mr. 

Nash  (8CC  below),  by  relying  on  Dr.  Edward  WilU&iu. 

1861.  [Alger.  William  Rounsevillo].  Celtic, 
or  Druidical,  Doctrino  of  a  Future  Lifr. 
iChrUt,  Exam,  for  Jan.  1857  ;  LXII.8S-92.)  H. 

1362.  Nash,  D.  W.  Taliesin;  or,  The  Bnrds 
and  Druidii  of  Britain.  A  Translation  of  the 
Remains  of  tho  Earliest  Welsh  Bards,  and  an 
Examination  of  tho  Bardic  Mystorios.  ... 
London.  1858,  So.  pp.  xii.,  341.    H, 

Ur.  Nash  c.x|)l')dcs  ihc  ootloikthat  tho  oldest  WcUh 
pocpji  arc  full  of  DruldSeal  doetrIiie»,'«Arkit«  jut*. 
teries,"  and  pagao  aiylholoey,  chsreing  Darics^'lii 
pai-tlcular,  with  the  groKc.tt  mUtraUBlatfooj  in  hb 
CcUie  Rcftarchn.  He  dotrlrtt  the  trtfcf  of  the  Druids 
in  (he  doctrine  of  trantmigrntioa.    Bee  pp.  LU-lb&. 

Puriber.  one  may  ooniolt  on  tho  religion  of  tbc 
Ancient  Gauls,  the  essays  of  J.  R.  P.  v'nel.  tn  t^c 
Jf.'m.  de  I' Acad.  JRog.  dts  Instr.  *t  BtUmB-Lctlrtt 
XXIV.  345-388,  and  of  Klo.  Vrinx,  iMd,  pp.  *»-«l 
(//.);  on  the  Drutd"*.  the  mciaoir  of  C.  1*.  OucUm 
ibid.  XIX.  48S-4&1  fH.).  and  the  essay  of  Edw.  Lcd- 
wich  in  the  Artkaeologia  of  the  Boc.  of  Antiauarlcs 
of  London,  VII.  90^22.    H. 


C— ANCIENT  EGYPTIANS,  PERSIANS,  fflNDUS  (BRAHMANISM  AND  BUDDHISM). 

CHINESE. 


!•  Oomprelien£iTe  Works. 

135.x  IVlndiachmaim,  Carl  Joseph  Hiero- 
iiymus.  Die  Philotraphio  im  Fortgang  der 
Weltge«chichtc.  I"Thea.  Ic^eAbtheilnng. 
Dip  Unindlagen  der  Pltilosophie  im  Morgen- 
lande.    Bonn,  1827^84,  8«.  6)  Vu 

Al»th.  I.  relate*  to  China  >  II.-1V.  to  India. 
1353».  Kr6ger,  J.C.  Al.riss  einer  rergloichen- 
den  Darstellung  der  Indisch-Persisch-  nnd 
Chinesischen  Keligionssystome,  niit  stoter 
KiidssirhtsnahnicT  anf  die  sp&terou  Religions- 
formen  nnd  den  Ursprnng  religiSser  Ideen. 
...    Eialeben,  1812,  8«.  pp.  xvl.,  359.    F. 

Bee  partienlarly  on  the  natove,  origin  nnd  desUny 

of  the  »oul,  pp,  188-149.  IBft-CM. 

1353t>.  R^mnsat, Jean  Piorro  Abel.  >Ul«ngeH 

po:<thnnii»«  d'histoire  ct  dc  Iltterature  ori- 

entalea  ...    .    Paris,  1848, 8».  pp.  iv., 469.  H, 

Coutalns  artloUn  on  nuddhism,  tho  reUgioos  aeeu 

of  the  Hindus,  Chinese  pblloaophy,  etc. 

2.  Ancient  Bgyptiani. 

1364.  I*«p«luii,  (Karl)  Rich.  Das  Todtt nOucli 
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der  Agypter  nach  dem  hieroglyphlschen  Pa- 
pyrus in  Turin  nilt  eineni  Vorworto  zuni  er- 
BtenMalohcmu9gogcl>en  ....  Leipxig,  1$42L 
4».  pp.  24,  and  89  ip/ate*.    IT. 

For  an  account  of  the  *'  Book  of  the  Dead."  see  S. 

SirPJ*/'  'J?**^""  nierMlypht,  appended  to  Wr  J.  G. 

WllklDBon-s  EgypUatit  U  the  Time  0/  tk*  fkarmkm, 

Lond.  1867,  »>,  pp.  ttO-^B.    H. 

1366.  Bey |lkrtli,Oustav.  TheologischeSchrif- 
ten  der  altcn  Acgvptor  nach  dem  Turincr  l»a. 

Jyrns7!nnor8tenMaIeucber8etzt.  ...   Ootha. 
858, 8«>.  pp.  viii.,  130.    H, 
1356.  'Sal  an  Sinsln  sive  Liber  Metempsy- 
chosis Voterum  Aeg>'ptiorum.    E  dnabns  Pa- 
pyris  fUnebribuB  hicraticis   Slgnls   exaratlji 
mine  primnm  odldit  Latine  Tertlt  Notas  tii\}^ 
cit  Ilonricus  Brugsch.  ...    Berolini,  1861,4°. 
pp.  iv..  42.  and  onepteee.    BA. 
♦v^ST?  Sf  O.  Beylftrth  In  the  Ltlpw.  Jbpeti..  l«Si. 
XXX>  II,  36,  who  says,  **  Dieser  Papyms  1st  ketnes- 
TTcgs  elB  Inttlvm  LIb.-t  Vetempsychoota,  aondere  das 
JJuch  dea  Lobgcsances  an  die  VerklArten.  die  In  daa 
Reich  der  Seliffen  hlnabergckemmen ;  vie  iede  Keile 
dca  ron  Hm.  B.  mlasTersUndeaea  TaxtM  Isbn." 


1367.  Gattcrcri  Job.  Christoph.    OnnineDU- 
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tlo  dc  Metemjksychoei  InimorUlitatl*  Aulnio- 
rvni  Syiubolo  Avgyptio  ad  Ucrodoti  L.  II.  c 
122  ct  123.  mi.  {Omment.  Soc.  £€0.  ScienL 
GiiUiayeiuis^  1789,  4«,  IX.  iii.  40-02.)    H, 

135S.  H«inmer-PiiTK«tall»  Joseph,  Baron 
von.  Die  Lehre  tod  der  Uiiterwclt  der  Ae- 
gyptcr,  und  den  Mystericn  der  IbIb,  erkllirt 
aui  MumiengemfildeD  des  k.  k.  Antikon-Kabi- 
uots.  (Fundf/ruben  det  OrierUs,  V.  273-308, 
Wien,  1816,  fol.)    HL 

1358*.  Zacharl&,  Carl  Salomon.  Be  Aegjrp- 
tiorum  Judicio  Holenni  in  Defunctoe.  [Progr.] 
Iluidelbcrgae,  1S19, 4*. 

1359.  Pettls^ei^y  Thomas  Joseph.  A  lli«- 
tury  uf  Egyptian  .Mummies,  and  an  Acct>nnt 
of  the  Worship  and  Embalming  of  the  Sacred 
Animals  by  tlie  Egyptians;  with  Remarks  on 
the  Fnncral  Ceremonies  of  Different  Nations 
...  .  London,  18;^,  4«.  pp.  xxl,,  264,  and  14 
plaUs.    BA. 

1359>.  Roaelllnly  Ippolito.  I  Monumonti 
deirEgitto  e  della  Nubia  ...  .  Parte  prima 
Monumenti  atorici  Tonio  I.-IV.  [Tom.  III.  In 
2  pt.]  I  Parte  seconda  Monumenti  civil! 
Tomo  I.-III.  I  Parte  terza  Monumenti  del 
culto.  8  torn,  in  Opt.  Pisa,  1832-44,  8»,  an<2 
380  pUiUa,  In  5  vol.  fol.    A.,  If. 

Oa  ihe  Rgrptliin  doctrln*  or  tbs  future  life,  we 

MoKumtnH  CtvUi.  Tom.  III.  Cap.  VIL.  particuUrlr 

pp.  tSi-^ai.  430-442,  47^-50::. 

1360.  CUampolUon-FlgeaCf  Jean  Jac- 
qnee.  £gypte  aucicnnu  ...  .  Paris,  18S0, 
8*.  pp.  liOO,  and  92  plaUi.  (One  of  the  vols. 
of  VVnivrri,)    H. 

Oa  the  KgjptUn  notions  of  the  ftitnre  lifts  ae«  pp. 

12S-134. 

1301.   IVlllclnsoiiy    ffir   John  Gardner.    A 

Second  Series  uf  the  Manners  and  Customs 

of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  including  their  lie- 

ligloQ,  Agricu^re,  Ac 2  vol.,  and  a 

vol.  of  Plates.     London,  1>^],  8«.    H. 

Chap.  XVT..  Vol.  II.  pp.  3^1-4^3,  treata  of  Faoerol 

Rit^-s  and  Offertuft  to  the  Dead.    Pp.  440-451  relate 

to  Trmasmigration.  the  loiuoriality  of  the  Soul,  and 

Fulore  Judgmeuu    See  also  Vol.  1.  pp.  316-3^ 

1361*.  Rttthy  Ednard  (Max.).    Die  iigyptische 

und  die  Eoroastrische  Qlaubenslohre  als  die 

Iltesten  Quollen  unsercr  epekulativeu  Ideen. 

...    Mannheim,  1846,  8*.  pp.  x.,  461  (text), 

291  (notes).    B. 

AJao  with  the  title :  —  "  Ocschichte  niuerer  abend- 
liodiMhen  PhiloMpble.  ...  l"  Band.  ...  "  B>1. 
II.,  "  Oeechlehte  der  grtechlBcben  Phllodophle,"  was 
pabUflbed  in  IKS.  Oa  the  Kgjptian  doctrtao  con- 
oemiog  Uie  eoul  and  tu  denttBf.  sec  pp.  179-166  ami 
the  notes ;  on  the  Zoroa<itrlaD,  pp.  429-136. 

1362.  Kenrlck,  John.  Ancient  Egypt  under 
the  Pharaohs.  ...  2  vol.  London,  iSftO,  8*. 
B.  —  Also  New  York,  1852, 12».    If. 

Oa  the  KicTptiaa  dociriu  of  a  fbtan  life,  see  Tol. 
L  pp.  »S-4l6,  and  434-427.  Amer.  ed. 
1362».  Oaburiif  William.    The  Monumental 
History  of  Egypt  ...    .2  vol.  London,  1854, 

'seeVol.1.  pp.  4a(M3&. 

1363.  UhlcmanJi,  Max.  Das  Todtengericht 
bei  dun  alien  Acgyptem.  Eino  llabilitations- 
Kede  ...  .  Berlin,  1854,8*.  pp.  16,  and i»/ato. 
F. 

13f}4.  Bunsen,  Christian  Carl  Joaias.  Egypt*8 
Place  in  Universal  History.  ...  VoL  I.-IV. 
London,  1848-«0,  8«.    If. 

In  Vol.  IV.  pp.  63S-65S.  the  author  treaU  of  "  The 

Instltatei  of  Beligloa  [in  Kgrpt] :   Animal  Worship 

and  Hetenpsjchosla.  — The  Belief  In  Pcrmoal  Re- 

apoaslUUtj  and  loimortalltv.  a«  exprened  In  the 

*  Book  of  th«  Dead.'  —  The  lletemp«Tcbokl4  In  Ihe 

Kgyptlnn  Novel."  —  Tlit  EnclUh  trmnvlatlon  of  Bun- 

aca's  work  oa  Enrpt  eoDUint  Important  nddUIon*  to 

the  Of  man  original,  publUhed  at  Hamburg  In  6 

vol.,  I»4i-fr7.  89.    B. 

1365.    [Aliper,    William    Ronnsevillel.     The 

Egyptian  Doctrine  ofaFtiture  Life.  ( Universal- 

ist  Quar.  for  AprU,  1856;  XUL  136-147.)  H. 


13G5a.  Hardiiriclc,  Charles.  Christ  and  other 
Masters,  fte.    Part  IV.  186tt.    See  No.  1297. 

1365^  8 harpc,  Samuel.  TlieHistory  of  Eg^pt 
from  the  Earliest  Times  till  the  Conquest  by 

the  Arabs  A.D,  640 The  4th  Ed.    2  vol. 

Loudon,  185»,  8".    If. 

On  the  future  lIAi,  «q«  Gb.  I.  ^  87;  II.  32;  V.  », 
48{  and  XL  43. 

3.  Ancient  Penlans  and  Modern  Panis. 

1366.  Avesta*  Zend-AYcsta,  ourrage  de  Zo- 
roastre  . . .  tradnit  en  Francals  sur  I'originul 
Zend,  avoc  des  remarqnes ;  i  accomp.igne  do 
plusieurs  trait^e  propres  k  6claircir  lea  m.i- 
ti&res  qui  en  sont  I'objet.  Par  M.  Aiiquctil  du 
Perron.  2  torn.  (Tome  I.  in  2  pt.)  Paris, 
1771, 4«.    D. 

Tbli  translatioB  cannot  be  safelj  relied  on. 

1367. Zend-Avesta,  Zoroasters  lebendlgo« 

Wort  ...    .    Nach    dem    FranxOsischen    des 
Hcrrn  Anqnetil  du  Perron  von  Johann  Fric- 
derich  Klcukor.  ...    3  Tlielle.    [Thcil  I.,  2» 
Ausg.]    Riga,  (1770,)  1780,  77,  77,  4*.    //. 
1368.  KUulcer,   Job.    Friedr.    Anhang 
«um  Zend-Avest;« [Containinga  trans- 
lation of  the  dissicr  tat  ions  of  Auquetil  dn 
Perron,  and  of  Foucher's  treatise  on  the 
Religion  of  the  Persians,  with  original 
essays.]    2   Bdc.  in  5  Theileu.    Leipzig 
und  Riga,  1781-83,  4».    if. 

1360. Zend-Avesta  imKleinen —das  ist 

Ormiutd*s  Lichtgesetx  ...  d:irgestellt  in 
cinem  wesentlichen  Au^^zu^j^e  ans  den 
Zondbiicheru  ...  uebet  ganz  neuen  Ab- 
handlungen  uud  voUstiliidigeu  Erijlnte- 
rnngcn  ...  in  drey  Theilcn  von  Johann 
Friedrlch  Kleuker.  Riga,  1789,  8*.  p|>. 
60,190+.    D. 

1370. Tendidad  Sade.    Die  hclligen  Bohrif- 

ton  Zoroaster's  Ya^na,  Vlspcred  und  Vendidad. 
Nach  den  lithograph irten  Ansgaben  von  Paris 
und  Bombay  mtt  Index  und  (ilossar  herausge- 
gebon  von  Dr.  Hermann  Drockhaus.  Leipzig, 
1850,  largo  8o.  pp.  xiv.,  416. 

The  Paria  edition  rcfeiTC<l  to  In  the  title  waa  edited 
by  B.  Burnouf,  and  publ.  lu  k.''J-43,  fol.    A. 

1371. Zendavesta  or   the  Religious  Books 

of  the  Zoroastrians  e<lited  and  tran-slnted  with 
a  Dictionary,  Grammar  Ac,  by  N.  L.  Wester- 
gaard  ...    .    Vol.1.    The  Zend  Texts.    4pt. 
Copenhagen,  1852-54,  4*.  pp.  26,  486w 
Wltk  a  valaable  prefaca 

1372. Avesta  die  heilii^n    Schriftcn   der 

Parsen.  — Aus  demOnindtexte  tibersetzt,  mit 
flteter  RUcksicht  auf  die  Tradition  von  Dr. 
Friedrich  Spiegel.  I«  Band:  Der  Vendidad. 
Mit  xwei  Abbildungen.  ||  I1«  Band.  Vis- 
pered  und  Yacna.  Mit  vicr  Tufeln  Abbildun-* 
gen.    2Bde.    Leipzig.  1852-59,  8«.    //. 

VTith  valuable  Inlroduotioaa  and  Exouraoi.  Spie- 
gel has  alao  publ.  an  edition  of  tho  original  text, 
with  the  Hazvftreah  or  Poblcvt  version,  2  Bde.  Leip- 
clg,  lit&l-58,  &>,  not  yet  coaipleti% 

1373. Die  fllnf  G&th&.<i  odcr  Sammlnugon 

von  Liedem  und  Hprilchen  Zarathustra's,  sei- 
ner J  uuger  und  Nachfolger.  Heransgegeben, 
iibersetz't  und  erklXrt  von  Privatdoceiit  Dr. 
Mt.  Uaug.  ...  2  Abth.  Leipzig,  1858-60,  8*>. 
pp.  xvi.,  248;  xvl.,  259.  {Abttandlungen /.  d, 
Kundt  d.  MvtgcnL,  etc.  Bd.  I.  Nr.  3,  and  Bd. 
II.  Nr.  2.) 

*  1374.  Bnmoitf,  Engine.  Commentairo 
snr  lo  YiK^ua  Tun  dot  livres  religieux  des 
Partten  ouvrage  coutcnaut  le  texte  zeiid 
expliqu6  jwur  la  premiere  fois  ...  et  la 
version  saii.scrito  In^dite  do  N6rio8engh 
...  .  Tonic  I,  Paris,  1833  [-35J,  4».  pp. 
cllii.,  592,  cxcvj,    BA. 

1375.  —  Etudes  sur  la  laugne  et  snr  lea 
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tcxtes  xendi.    Tome  I.    Paris,  1840-50, 

8».j)p.  Iv.,  429. 

CotmiatlDt  or  •rtiolm  piibUsh«I  In  the  Journal 
Atiatlqu*  IHIO^fiO.  ImportADt  for  iu  rorrcciloDi 
of  the  mlRtraniilatiens  of  Auqoetif  du  Pcrroa. 

1376.  Spiegel,  Frie<lr.  Stnttlcn  Uber  du 
Zendnvesta.  1.  Di«  Tradition  dor  Vanton. 
2.  Ztir  parBischcn  Kachatolo}3:ic.  (Zeit- 
Khriftderdcfttchen  morgtnl.  Getttlschaft^ 
1847, 1.  242-*2fi3.)    H. 

1377.  Splegcly  Friedr.  The  tame.  3.  Die 
Li'hre  von  dor  uiivndlicbon  Zdt  bci  deu 
ParBon.    (/6W.  1861,  V.  221-230.)    H. 

1378. The  tame.    4.  UelKJV  dm  Cnltua 

der  (SMtinie  and  die  Weltaiislclit  dor  t*Hr- 
8cn  in  don  vprschledcneii  Ki)ocI)eii  ilirer 
Kntwickolung.  {Ibid.  1862,  VI.  78-86.) 
If. 

1379. Studieu  Uber   das    ZendATestn. 

6.  Redaction  ond  AbfaiMUng;  {Ibid.  1856, 
IX.  174-192.)    JL 

1380.  Dor   ncnnzebato   Fargard    do8 

Vcndidad.  3  Abth.  MUucbeu,  1860-64, 
4«.  pp.  32,  68,  40. 

Front  the  Ahhandltingrn d, phUon.pUUl.  CttfM« 
d.  km.  »ay.  A»ad.  d.  Wumftucka/ttn.  Bdc  VI.. 
VII.  (B.)  Tbla  i«  RU  imi.orlant  chapter  of  Uie 
Veodldad  la  rttpi'ct  toc*chato4o(j. 

1380a. Ziir  Interprutatlon  dos  Vendidad. 

LcipxiK,  I86:i,  8».  pp.  64. 

1381.  Schlottntanm,  Konst.  BeltrSfro 
jtur  Erliluternug  dea  von  Spiegel  bearbei- 
teten  AnfiinRi»de»10teu  Fargard  dc»  Vcn- 
didad. (Weber's  Inditche  Htudien,  1860, 
1.364-380.)    N. 

1382.  H.WiUgt  Martin.  Zendstndien.  I. 
Ueberoetzung  nnd  Erkliirnni;  von  Ja^a 
c.  44.  (i>xt»chri/t  der  D.  M.  UaelUchaft, 
1863,  VU.  314-^7,  606-626.)    H. 

13S3. Zendstndien.  II.  Die  Lehre  Zo* 

roasters  nacb  deiialten  Liederndos  Zenda- 
we^ta.  III.  Die  Namen  Aveata,  Zend  und 
PAxend  in  ibrer  )itterari»chbn  und  reli- 
Kionseeschichtlichen  Bedeutung.  Ulnd. 
1865,  IX.  683-703.)    H. 

1384.  IVhfltney,  William  Dwffcht.  On 
tho  Avestii,  or  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of 
tho  Zonwwtrian  Rclifrfon.  (Journal  of  the 
Amtr.  Orient.  Snc.,  L>60.  V.  337-383.)  H. 
On  ttic  Zoroutrlan  doctrine  sf  the  ftttare  life, 
Bcep.S». 

1386.  Bundeheshy  Liber  Pehlrlcas.  E  ve- 
tustissimo  Codice  liavniensi  deacripsit,  dnas 
InMcriptiones  Kepi*  Saporbi  I.  adjeeit  N.  L. 
Westergaard.    Harnfaie,  1861,  4«.  pp.  iv.,  8-1. 

Rve  the  rcrlew  br  M.  Hitng.  in  itae  Coltfngfodke 
yekfcrte  Atuukgta,  \^K  II.  1001-1040.    U. 

1380. Das    einunddreisaigHte    Capitel  des 

Bundohesch.  Uobor  die  AnforRtohang  nnd 
den  letzten  KUrper.  [By  Friedr.  Spiegel.] 
{Dot  Autland  for  1857,  X.\X.  433-436.) 

1387.  Splegcly  Frfedr.  Qrammatik  der  PAr- 
sispraclie  nebstSprach]?roben  ...  .  Leipzig, 
1861,  8».  pp.  viil.,  209.    //. 

The  extracts  f^ooi  the  Min6kklrad,  of  which  a  Ger- 
man tmntlatl«il  ie  given  pp.  161-173,  araearloaa  nod 
loiereoting  as  illaitraUng  the  reUgiou  Botlooa  of  Uu 
Faraia. 

1388.  ArdAIVIrAf.  The  Ardai  Tirsf  Namefa : 
or,  The  Revelations  of  Ardal  Viraf.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Persian  andOuzeratee  Versions. 
With  Notes  and  Illnstratioiis.  By  J.  A.  Poim. 
Loudon,  1816,  8».  pp.  xv.,  123.    H. 

A  Parsl  work,  d^-lbln^  the  rewarde  and  penlah- 
nentii  of  the  future  life,  as  l^h<>td  br  Ard&t  VtrAf  In 
a  vioion  or  traurcof  a  werk's  duratlnii,  la  which  he 
Tl<iltcd  heaven  and  hell.  Large  quorNtiene  arv  riven 
lu  the  DabtttAn.  I.  MS-SOI.  aod  dy  Dooabhoj  Fmm- 
Joe.  Th*  Purteea,  etc.  Load.  I85H,  Hb.  pp.  m-'in. 
{H.)  Splcxrl  rcKards  the  work  a«  a  rednrtl«m  nf  tho 
C'lMiiUu  itiKterjphal  book  oalled  Th»  Atetnain  of 
J»n:ah.  (Comp.  Xo.  3403*.)  S%f«  hU  TrttditioHeU* 
Liieratw  dor  Amen,  pp.  1-JI>-1& 
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1389.  DcsAtir,  abont  the  middle  of  the  ICth 
cent.?  The  Desatlr,  or  Sacred  Writing)*  of 
tho  Ancient  Persian  Prophets,  in  the  Original 
Tongne,  together  -with  the  Ancient  Pentiau 
Versiuii  huA  Commentary  of  tho  Fifth  SaMin ; 
carefully  published  by  Mnlla  Firus  Bin  Kans 
who  has  subjoined  a  copious  Uloueary  uf  tL^ 
0)>4olete  and  Technical  Persian  Terms:  to 
which  is  added  an  English  Translation  of  thw 
Dvsitir  and  CommeiiUry  [by  William  Ers^ 
kine].    2  vol.  Bombay,  18l«,  8».     A. 

Beo  the  review  bjr  the  H.-iroo  A.  L  SHravtre  A» 
Sncv  fa  the  /oumafdet  SataHK,  IBifl.  pp.  I6-<31.  67- 
78  (>/.>, and  au  art.  on  the  De.vlr?r  and  \i  e  t»i»»  l^r^i 
I  T  W.  Er<klne  la  the  rroaa.  of  tMe  L»t.  Soe.  of  Bam- 
toy,  II.  S4'i-a7«.    A. 

138>.  DabistAn.    See  No.  1257. 


1390.  HjrdC)  Thomas.  Vetoram  Pcrmronr  et 
Parthoruni  et  Medorimi  Keli^onis  Ilistoria. 
...  Kdltio  secmida.  Oxonil,  (1700,)  1700,  4*. 
pp.  680  -4-.    If. 

1391.  Foucher,  Panl,  the  Ahbi.  Trait*  hi»- 
toriqne  de  la  reMgion  de<«  Persefl.  {Mimtmrtt 
dr  VAtad.  Jfov.  de»  Inter,  et  B^Vrt-LHtrtt, 
[1752-7*2,1  Tonus  XXV..  XXVll.,  XXIX., 
XXXI.,  and  XXXIX.)    H. 

139X  Anqaetll  du  Perron^  Abrabam 
HyRciiitlie.  Exposition  dn  systeme  th^>li>- 
giquo  dot*  Persca,  tir6  dee  livresZcnds,  Pehlvis 
et  Parsis.  17n7.  (mmwrfs  de  TAcati.  liny, 
des  Inter,  et  BdUt-LettrtSr  XXXYII.  571-709.) 
H. 

130i>.  PMtorct,  C.  E.  J.  P..  Marqttit  de. 
Zoroastre,  etc.  1786,    See  No.  1276^ 

1393.  Tjrol&aen,  Thomas  CTtristlan.  De  Be- 
ligionvm  Zuroastriearvmapvd  exterasGentcs 
Vestigiis.  Comm«ntatioI.,II.I71»l-lM.  (f3>«- 
mentatianet  JSoe.  Reg.  Hei.  GottingrntU.  Clat*. 
Ilitt.  et  Phil.,  XI.  113-161,  and  XII.  1-23.)    //. 

1393».  Braklne,  William.'  On  the  Sacred 
Books  and  Keligion of  the  Parsis.  . . .  (Tron*- 
actioru  of  the  Lit  Soc.  of  StmbaM,  11.  286- 
341,  Lond.  1820,  4».)    A, 

1394.  Rhode,  Joh.  Gottlieb.  Dfc  helTfge  Sag* 
und  das  geMimmte  Keligioussysteni  der  alteii 
Baktrer,  Meder  nnd  Perser  oder  des  Zeudvolk.4. 
...  Frankfurt  am  Main,  UTiO,  S*.  pp.  xiv., 
646 -f.    D. 

1396.  Voile rsy  Joh.  August.  Fragmente  ueber 
die  Keligion  des  Zoroaster — Aiii*  ilvtn  uersi- 
schen  uebersetzt  und  mit  einem  aasfiiehr> 
lichen Gommentarveraehen  ...  .  Mitelnrm 
Vurwortovon  II.  Prof  Windl^chmann.  Bonn, 
1831,  8«.  pp.  xxxif.,  130  -^.    V. 

See  the  erltlolnin*  of  Stlrestre  de  Baey  la  the  Jtaer^ 
nal  d«M  Saraae,  Ittt,  pp.  13-44.    S. 

1896.  infiner,  Joh.  Georg.  Tst  die  Lehnvvon 
der  AuferHtehiing  des  Leibes  wirklich  uiciit 
cine  alt-persisclie  Lehre?  (Theol.  Stud.  v. 
AnY.,  IHM,  pp.  477-496.)    H. 

In  eppoeltion  to  Uirermlck,  la  kla  Ooam.  «a  Ona. 
xli.  1. 

1397.  Nork,  Friedrfch  or  Felix,  originafljf 
Selig  Korn.  Mythen  dor  alten  Perser  als 
QncIlenchristliehvrGlauhensIehreu  und  liitn- 
alien.  Nach  den  einzelnen  Andetitungen  der 
KirchenvSter  nnd  einiger  neneru  Gelehrten 
sum  orstenmale  systeraatisch  aneinanderge- 
reiht.  . . .    Leipzig,  1835,  8*.  1  th. 

On  the  end  of  the  world,  the  reramctlea  of  the 
dead  and  the  hut  Jodgment,  *rfi  p.  140.  et  ev^q.  Stlig 
Korn  was  the  eutbor'a  Jtvith  nunc,  «hkji  be 
afterwardu  chanced.  HI*  Chrtatian  Dane  U  glwn  aa 
FrIedHeb  i-t  Karter,  Wtner.  Fum,  Weller,  and 
Heyer'^  Omv.  Iaoc.  ;  Sehnlc,  In  kls  eaatlaoatlon  of 
Hetatius,  ban  Ftii*.  Rotb  of  tbcee  bsoms  ars  aqnlva* 
lent  in  neaalns  to  M<f. 

1898.  IVIlson,  John.  The  P£rsf  Religion :  as 
contnineil  in  the  Zand-Ava«tA,  and  propounded 
and  defended  by  the  Zoroastrians  uf  India  and 
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Persia,  unfolded,  refoted,  and  contrasted  with 
Christianity.    Bombay,  184S,  b".  pp.  610.  AB. 
See  Brit.  ^imt.  Bai.  VI  |.  4t.73.    BA. 

1399.  M^nanty  Joachim.  Zoroastre,  eiisai  sor 
1a  phiiosophio  religiuuse  do  la  Perse.  ^  6d. 
Paris,  (1844,)  1857,  «•.  pp.  xxTiii.,  212. 

13^.».  Ratl&»  EUuard  (Max.).  Die  Igyptische 
and  die  zoroa«triflche  tilaubenalehre.  1M6. 
i)«e  No.  1361». 
140v\  Rotl&9  Rudolph.  Zar  Geechichte  der 
Keligiunen.  III.  Die  Ormuzd-Roligion.  (Zel- 
ler  s  TheoLJahrb.  for  1849,  VIII.  281-2d7.)  X>. 

1401. Die  Sago  von   Dschemschid.    (Zeit- 

Khrift  der  D.  M.  GtselUchaft,  1850,  IV.  417- 
43.J.)     H. 

Both  identlOes  Jemihld  with  the  Tima  of  the  Areata 
aatl  the  Yuma  of  the  Vedu,— the  first  man,  and  the 
ruler  of  the  dead. 

1402.  'Westerir*ftrd»  Niels  Ludrlg.  Beitrag 
xnr  altiranischen  Mythologie.  Ana  dem  Dii- 
niflcheu  Uborsetzt  von  Fr.  Spiegel.  (Weber's 
InfJische  StudUn,  1855,  III.  402-448.)     H. 

The  original  wu  pubL  In  the  "  Oreriist  af  dct 
K2I.  daiuiKe  Videosk.  3<sUk.  ForhaDdllnfer"  for  Nov. 
1808.  An  JTm^A  trunalation  in  tho  Jbumote/Me 
Bomha^  Branch  of  %k*  Mom.  Asiatto  Soe.  for  Juljr, 
MM ;  V.  77-»k 

1403.  [Alfper,  William  Ronnserllle].  The  Per- 
siaa  D(x:irino  of  a  Future  Life.  Its  Connec- 
tlou  with  Judaism  and  Christianity.  (Quaf- 
Urly  Joum.  of  the  Amer.  Unit.  Assoc,  for 
July,  1858;  V.  409-436.)    ff. 

1403>.  Hard ii^lok,  Charles.  Christ  and  other 

Masters,  etc.     Part  IV.  1859.    See  No.  1297. 

1403^  Spiegel,  Friedrich.    Die  traditionelle 

Literal ur  der  Parsen  in   Ihrem  Znsammen- 

hauge    mit    den    angriinzenden   Literaturcn 

dargestelit.    Wien,  I860,  8*.  pp.  xii.,  472.    H. 

AIM  with  the  tiUe:  — "Binleituns  In  die  traditio- 

nellea  Sohritten  der  Paraea   von  Fr.   Hpiegel.    II*' 

Thell.   ..."      See    particularlj    pp.   8(l-Si.    lli-120 

(BundehMh.  cap.  XKxl.).  124-127  (AnUI.Vir*fN*me), 

IW-m  (Mlaokhired).  168-181  (Sadder  Bandehesb). 

1404.  [Ramsay,  Samuel].  The  Religion  of 
Zoroaster.  {Universalist  Quar.  for  July  and 
Oct.  1800,  Jan.  July,  and  Oct.  1861;  XVII. 
221-253,  35»-377,  XVIII.  1-29,  221-236,  329- 

347.)  ir. 

4.  EindoB.    (Brahmanium  and  Baddhifm.) 

Ifote.  —  F6r  the  religion  of  the  Aborigiius  of  India, 
sea  Nos.  1320-1323. 

For  the  bihliofraphy  and  history  of  Hindu  literature, 
see  F.  AdelsBg,  BibUotheea  &m«ertta,  2e  Ausg., 
8t.  Fetersbarg.  18S7, 8"  (If.) ;  J.  GUdemeistcr,  Bi- 
hlioth.  SartMkrittu  Sptdmen,  Bonnae  ad  Rhennm, 
1847.  8*  (/7.);  A.  Weber.  Akad.  Vorlaungm  Uber 
IndUchs  Literaturffesehiekte,  Berlin,  1852.  S"  (J7.), 
or  the  French  translation,  Paris,  1859,  8";  Max 
BlSller.  nUl.  of  Ancient  Sanskrit  LUtratur*,  2d 
ed..  London,  1860.  8"  (JV.) ;  J.  T.  Zenker's  Biblio- 
theea  Orientali»,  Vol.  H.  Loipi.  1861,  8«  {U.); 
also  the  popular  works  of  Sfrs.  Speir  and  Wright- 
son.  Nos.  1480^  1491.  below. 

For  the  older  literature  relating  to  Brahmsnism 
and  Buddhism,  see  Grilsfle,  Lehrb.  einer  altgen. 
LUerllrgMchichte,  1. 306-313,  and  II.  341-345 ;  eomp. 
I.  94-99. 

1404*.  Veda.   Rig-T£dn,  on  LIrro  dcs  hymnes. 

traduit  du  sangcrit  par  M.  Langlois  ...    .    4 

Tol.     Paris,  1848-51,  8«. 

Thl4  is  the  onlj  tranalation  of  the  whole  of  the 
RIc-Vela,  end  it«  acouracj  cannot  be  at  nil  relied  on. 
WflMti*  XnglUh  trannlatlon.  S  rol.  Lood.  IbSO-bl. 
9>  (BA.),  eomprtw^  hot  four  Athtakas,  (hat  ia,  one 
hair  of  the  conection.  It*  continuation,  boncvcr, 
edited  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Ballantjnc.  is  atineonct^d  »<<  in 
the  pre^t.  A  Otrmam  tranalatinn.  bT  T.  Rr»nfor,  ha« 
bees  commcaoed  In  the  Oritrnt  wut  OccUenl.    On 


the  Tedlo  doctrine  of  the  future  lifle,  10  far  aa  it  can 
be  gathered  front  the  few  refereacea  iu  the  hruuii,  aeo 
Moa.  1401.  1410.  14T2,  1476,  1477,  140;;.  1480.  On  the 
A'eda  lu  geueral,  ate  U.  T.  Colebrooke  in  the  Asiatic 
Me*.  Vol.  VUL,  or  his  JlMoya,  1.  9-113  (H.)i  B.  Both. 
£ur  LU.  u.  G«4ch.  de*  Keda,  8lutt«.  184A.  tfi  {A)-, 
W.  D.  Wltituejr'a  artici(;:i  lu  the  Jtmrntd  of  the  Amtr. 
Orieut.  Society,  HI.  289-328,  IV.  24fr-2tfl  {H.);  J. 
Barthttlemy  8t.  Hilaire  in  the  JUmnua  de»  Savante 
for  1H&3  and  1864.  aoren  arUcles  (B.);  the  work  of 
Max  Muller  referred  to  above,  and  the  review  of  it  by 
Prof.  WhltncT  in  the  Chriatian  Exam,  for  March. 
lt«l.  LXX.  291-281.  {H.)  Bee  alao  MUir'a  Original 
Sanakrit  TexU,  Part  HI.,  Load.  IWl.  »» (B.),  and  the 
work  of  Hauei^sa,  No.  liSof,  below. 

1405.  Mann.  Manava-Dhanna-S'ftstra,  i.e.  The 
Institutes  of  Manu. 

The  twclfih  Book  of  Uu-  I'-t-iiiuu^  ut  Uana  or 
Menu  treats  of  the  trausn>i^r.<ur>ri  or  hoali  i&tul  iltul 
beatilade.  For  an  English  1.  ...^Litiim,  fim  ^rltl.l^d 
at  Calcatta,  1791,  4».  aec  1.  ■  MirA#  if  Sir  lVll3law 
Jonea,  1S07.  80,  VIII.  129  I  l  iii.\\  Fn-m-h.  U  A, 
(L.  A.)  Lolaelcur  Dcalonfoli  a!.[  -,  I'arLn,  IKU.  ri«  iU.), 
reprinted  in  Pnuthicr'a  Z< '  "  "icf,.i{rfOritnt.  A 
critical  edition  of  the  origi  ii  ^^iih  an  KHRHth  trvi*- 
lalion  (based  00  that  of  Sh  ^^'  Jhuum'^,  »'i«  |ttib].  by 
Sir  Q.  C.  Hanghton,  2  t<  I  <  ri.li>u.  le^Ju,  4".  Thfa 
translaliou  Ia  alMi  ^ol(l  aepii. :.'!',, 

1406.  [Malk&bliArataJ.  The  Bhagarad-Oiti : 
or  a  Discourse  between  Krisbija  aud  Arjuna 
on  Divine  Matters.  A  Sanskrit  Philosophical 
Poem :  translateil,  with  copious  Notes,  an  In- 
troduction on  San^Iirit  Philosophy,  and  other 
Matter:  by  J.  Cocklturn  Thomson  ...  .  Hert- 
ford, 1855.  4«»   pp.  cxix  ,  155.    H. 

First  English  translation,  by  Charles  Wllkins, 
London.  17?5,  4''  (F ) ;  LaHn.  with  the  original  text, 
by  A.  W.  von  Schickel,  ■■  Rditio  altera  auctior  et 
emcndatlor  cura  CUrl'^tiani  LaHMoi,"  Boonae,  (1823.) 
1HI6.  80  (H.);  French,  by  J.  D.  LaiOainais.  lu  hU 
€Euvre9.  Paris.  1832.  W>,  IV.  ia>-245,  and  br  E.  Bur- 
nouf,  Paris,  IMl.  f»:  German,  l-y  C.  B.  8.  Pciper, 
Leipxig,  1831,  8»:  Modem  Greek,  by  DeniCtrloa  Gt- 
lanoa,   Athena,    1848.    8».    (JET.)     Mr.    Thomson  baa 

Subltshed  the  original  toxt  tui  an  accompsnunent  to 
ta  translation.  An  e<Htion  in  Sanskrit.  Caoarcse, 
and  Rngliah  (front  Wilkina),  printed  in  paraltrl 
oolumna,  with  an  Appendix  eontaining  Sohlegera 
Latin  rersion,  an  Engliiih  translation  of  the  principal 
part  of  Hnmboldt'a  cMay,  an  essay  by  the  Rcf .  B.  O. 
Grinth.  and  other  illuatratire  matter,  was  publ.  at 
Bangalore  by  the  Bcv.  J.  Garrett.  1846, 4*.  pp.  x\  I.. 
147,  39.  Wiii.  —  The  BJiagavad-Gitd  is  aoomparatlrely 
late  interpolation  of  the  BahdbhArata. 

1407.  Humboldt,  (Karl)  WilbeIm,.Bbroift 
von.    Uber  die  untcr  dem  Namen  Bh»> 

§ivad-01t4  bekannte  Episode  des  Mah&- 
hnrata.  (In  the  Aohandlungen  der 
lUnigl.  Akad.  der  Wissmsch.  zu  Berlin, 
1825,  hist.-pfiil.  Klasse,  pp.  1-64.)    H. 

Also  in  hia  1»>r*e,  I.  26-lOt,  Berlin,  1827.  8».— 
Reriewed  br  O.  VT.  P.  Hegel  In  thc/<iJkr6./.  tcits. 
Krit.  for  Jan.  and  r>ct.  1827.  coll.  &l-«8.  and  1441- 
1492;  alao  in  hia  Werks,  XVI.  861-435.    H. 

1408.  [Greeny  E.  B.J.  TheDhagvatGeeta, 
and  the  Doctrine  of  Immortality.  {Amer. 
[Whig]  Rev.  for  Sept.  1845;  II.  267-278.) 

1409.  ...    Ardschuna's  Bcise   cu   Indra's 

Himniol,  ncbst  undcren  Episodcn  de!»  Maha- 
Bharata;   in  der  Ursprachc  zum  erstonmal 

.  heransgegebcn,  metrisch  tibemetzt,  und  mit 
kritischen  Anmerkungcn  rersehen  von  Franx 
Bonp  ...  .  Berlin,  1 824,  4<».  pp.  xxviii.,  122, 
and  (Sanskrit  text)  78.    H. 

1410.  S'atapatba-Br&liniaipa.    Eine  Le- 

S^endc  dcd  (^atapatha-Bi  Ahmayu  iiber  die  stra- 
ende  Vorgcltung  nach  dem  Tode.  Mitge- 
theilt  Ton  Dr.  A.  Weber.  Sanskr.  and  Germ. 
{ZtiUtcJvriftdfrdeutschen  morgenl.GeselUchaft, 
1865,  IX.  •237-'343.)    H. 

Weber  in  his  iotroductioB  renarki  npon  the  Vedlo 
doctrine  of  a  future  life. 

1410».  Onpnek'hat  ...  Opus  ...  continens 
antiquani  et  nrcniinm  . . .  Doctrinam,  h  qna- 
tnor  sacris  Indorum  Libri.s  ...  cxcerptam; 
...  h  Persico  Idiomate  ...  in  Latinnm  conver- 
snm;  Dis^ertatinnibna  et  Annotationibus  ... 
il1n.<!tratum:  studio  et  opera  Anquetil  Dnper- 
ron  ...  .  2  vol.  Argentorati,  1801-02,  4».  A 
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.l&t  AsArlyan,  fl.  a.p.  1650. 
in,  Light  uf  ^ivau.  A  Mctaiiliy- 
>logicAl  Treatise,  translated  from 
vith  Notes.  By  Rev.  Henry  R. 
{Journal  of  the  Amer.  Orient. 

Kt  ^r.  i25-a«.)  H. 

ra-Katta}et,  T^w  of  the  Tat- 
ynopsis  of  t  iie  Mystical  Philosophy 
As,  translated  ftoni  the  Tamil,  with 
lev.  Henry  R.  Hoisington.  {Jnurnu  I 
r.  Orient,  Soc.,  I8M,  IV.  1-30.)    U. 


^^«tfAinapadain.  Ex  tribas  Ck)di- 
aiensibusPalico  edidit.  Latino  vcrtit, 
ex  C<jmmentario  I'alico  Notii»quc  11- 
V.  FaasUiU.    Uavniae,  1855,  8«.  pp. 

Dhammapadam.     Die  Ulteste  bud- 
"^  to  Sittenlehre.  Uebcnietzt  von  Dr.  Al- 

»Veber.    {Zettsehrtft  der  D.  M,  Gaell- 
18€0,  XIV.  2SM6.)    H, 
gioff,  aoeordiog  to  B  eber,  to  the  third  century 
Jhriiit.  or,  in  lu  proaent  form,  nerhapt  80  b.c. 
.1«6«. 

yliamy  Edward.  The  Mah&vanAl,  the 
jitn&cari,  and  the  Rfijii-Vali,  forming 
icred  and  HiBtorical  Buulcs  of  Ceylon; 
(  Collection  of  Tracts  Illustrative  of  the 
fnes  and  Literature  of  Buddliiam:  trans- 
froQ)  the  Singhalese.  ...  8  vol.  London, 
S*.    H. 

llahAvanao.     The   Mah&wanM,   in 

4an  Characters,  with  the  TrauHlatlon  buI>- 

..  .  ^    led;  and  ^u  Introductory  E«8ay  on  Pali 

Idhistlcal   Literature.    In  Two  Vuiumes. 

.  I.  containing  the  first  Thirty-eight  Chap- 

a.      By  the  Hon.  George   Turnunr  ...    . 

yljn,  1837,  4».  pp.  xciil.,  2d2,  30,  xxxr.  H. 

No  more  has  been  publishod. 

b.  I^alltavlatAra.  ...    RgyatchVr  rol 

I  ou  06veloppemen  t  des  jeux  con  tenant  Phis- 

^ire  dn  Bouddha  CakyA-niouni  traduit  sur  la 

ersion  tibiStaine  uu  Bkahhgyour,  et  revu  sur 

^original  Sanscrit  (Lalitavint&ra)  par  Ph.  fjd. 

foucanx  ...    .    Paris,  1848,  4p.  pp.  Ixv.,  425, 

and  6  plaUt.    D. 

ast.  [Bliaclra  BAlm],  fl.  aj>.  411.  The 
Kalpa  SQtra  [by  Bhadra  Babuj  and  Nava 
Tatva:  two  l^orks  illustrative  of  the  Jain 
'tf '  Religion  and  PhiUjiiophy.  Translated  from 
the  M^gndhi.  With  an  Appendix,  containing 
Remarks  on  the  Language  uf  the  Original. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Steveuwm,  D.D Lon- 
don, Oriental  Tramlalian  Fund.  1848,  8o.  pp. 
xxvili.,144.  B. 
>  1435*.  Fa*lilan,  about  a.d.  414.  ...  Fofi 
Koud  Ki  ou  Relation  des  royaumes  bouddhi- 
quQs:  voyage  dans  la  Tartarle,  dans  TAfgha- 
niritan  ct  dans  I'lnde,  ex6cnt6,  &  la  fin  du  iv« 
•iecle,  par  Chy  F&  llian.  Traduit  du  chinoia 
et  comments  par  M.  Abel  R^muaat.  Ouvrage 
posthume  revu, compldt^et augments  ...  par 
MM.  Klaproth  et  Landrcaee.  Paris,  1836, 4». 
pp.  1 X vi.,  424,  and  4  pt.    A .,  BL. 

Bc«  tb«  reriewa  by  K.  Bumoar.  Jottmot  Att  Su/- 
want*,  1837,  pp.  ItD-lfn,  350-366  (//.),  and  H.  U.  WU- 
■on  In  the  yowmal  of  the  Hop.  A*.  8oc.  of  O.  B,  etc. 
1839,  V.  lOB-llO.  (if.)  ConipMe  tbc  «rticle  of  Li. 
Col.  W.  H.  STknr. ''  Kote«  on  tbe  Religious.  Moral 
and  PoUUcal  SuitB  of  Anclmt  In<iia,"  in  (he  Jottmal 
0/  the  B.  A.  &.  etc.  1841.  YI.  248-484  (B.).  nnd  tbe 
«UKu«»toii  of  the  eotopanitlve  antI«iuitT  of  Brabman- 
tani  and  Buddhism  between  Col.  Sykes  and  Gen. 
Tans  Keniiedj  In  the  Aelatie  Journal,  1842,  XXXTll. 
U»-»7,  XXXVUi.  7-17,  9»-10l,  and  XXXlk.  1S8-I4A. 
H. 

14Sa\ The  Pilgrimage  of  Fa-hfan,  from  the 

French  e<Ution  of  the  Foe-koue-kl,  with  Addi- 
tional Notes  and  Illustrations.  Calcutta,  1848. 

14dS«.  Hlnan-thvanir,  a.d.  (M8.  M^motres 
•ur  les  contr^es  occidentales,  traduits  du  sau- 
Bcrit  CD  chinoia,  eu  Pan  dtt,  pai*  Hioueu-thsang, 


ct  du  chinoia  en  fran^is  par  31.  Stanislaa  .Tu- 
1857-68, 8«.    A.,B. 


lieu 


2  tuui.  Paris, 


For  references  to  variouiipHssages  illustratiug  the 

term  nfrtwqa,  sec  tbe  tirsi  Index.    This  «ork  loruis 

Tomes  II.   and  III.  of  tbe  '*  Vojragcs  des  u^Icrtiis 

bouddUlstcr."  Tome  I.  bclug  tbe  "Utstoire  dc  ta  vie 

de  IlioQcn-tbsBug  ct  de  sea  ro/ages  dans  I'liide."  l.v 

lIoci-11  and  Ycn(h«oog.  traualated  bj  Jullen  nu'J 

poblUbed  in  Paris.  IttiJt,  8o.    {A.)    Comp.  Ko.  liSSu 

1430.  Mulamult,  or  the  Buddhist  GeneMis 

of  Eastern  India,  from  the  Shan,  through  the 

Talaing  and  Burnian.  By  Rev.  Francis  Ma«on, 

M.D (Jourtial  of  the  Amer.   Orient. 

Society,  1854,  J  V.  102-116.)  //. 
An  abridgment  of  tbe  work. 
1437.  [Sha  ml  In  I  yao  Uoj.  The  Catechism 
of  the  Siiamans;  ur.  The  Laws  and  Ki'guln- 
tiuus  of  the  l*riesthood  uf  Buddha,  in  Chin  i. 
Translated  from  the  Chinese  OriKinnl,  witli 
Notes  and  Illustrations,  by  Charles  Fricdr. 
Neuiimnn.  London,  OrietUal  Trantlutum 
Fund,  1831,  So.  pp.  152.    //. 

Neumann  publ.  a  Geman  tranMatlon  of  the  aborc, 
wlih  correciioiis,  In  Iligen's  ZeUtchrift  f.  d.  hitt. 
2%eo{.,  Ibai,  IV.  i.  1-70.    H. 


1437«.  [Abn'l  Faml],  fl.  a.d.  1572.  Ayoen 
Akbery :  or.  The  Institutes  of  the  Emperor 
Akber,  translated  from  the  Original  Persian 
by  Frtincis  Gladwin.  ...  8  vol.  Calcutta, 
1783-8a,>.    H. 

On  the  Hindu  pbUosoplgr  and  religion,  ace  III.  Sft- 
176. 

1438.  Boitchct,  Jean  V^nante.  Lettre  . . .  k 
Mons^etgneiir  Huet  ...  [on  the  Hindu  doctrine 
of  Trimsniigration].  (In  Picart's  Cirinumxts 
et  coutunws  religieuset,  etc.,  nouv.  M.  [Ist  od., 
Amst.  1T28,  etc.],  Paris,  1807,  etc.  fol.,  VI. 
116-143.)    H. 

In  Vol.  IV.  PL  II.  pp.  IW-lBir  of  the  Rnglkh  inm- 
latioii.    M. 

1439.  Iiolwell|JohnZephanlah.  Interesting 
Historical  £vents  relative  to  Bengal  and  In- 
dostan;  also  the  Mythology  of  the  Uentoos, 
and  a  Di«>c'rtutiun  on  the  Metempsychosis.  3 
pU    London.  l7«»-7!,  8». 

1440.  Sinner,  Jean  Rodolpho.  F^ssai  sur  lea 
dogme^i  de  la  Mi:>tomp8ychoeo&  du  Purgatoire 
enseigu^s  par  les  Bramins  de  PIndostan ;  snivi 
d'nn  K6cit  abr£'g6  des  derni^rea  revolutions  A 
de  I'^tat  present  de  cet  empire,  tir£  de  TAn- 
gloia  [of  Alex.  Dow]  ...  .  Berne,  1771,  am. 
»».  pp.  1153,  14L    F. 

A  GerwMH  translation.  Lclptlg,  1778,  8o. 
144()e.  Buchanan,  Francis.  On  the  Religion 
and  Literature  of  the  Burmas.    (Asiatic  Bei. 
VL  18»-3a8,  Lond.  1801,  8».)    H. 

1441.  Moor,  Edward The  Hindu  Pantheon. 

. . .    London,  1810, 4«.  pp.  xvi.,  467,  and  106 
platei.    A.,AB. 

1442.  ^Ward,  William.  A  View  of  the  History, 
Literature,  and  Mythology  of  the  Hindoos: 
including  ...  Translations  from  their  Princi- 
pal Works.  ...  A  newKd.  ...  .  (1st  cd.,4 
vol.,  Serampore,  1811,  4o.)  3  vol.  London, 
1822,80.    H. 

On  the  ftatnre  lift,  see  m.  874-400.  Wart's' work, 
aecordiag  to  Wilson  and  others.  Is  oolored  bj  pstlu- 
dlce,  ana  his  translations  are  not  trostirortby. 

1443.  Rhode,  Joh.  Gottlieb.  Ueber  religitee 
Bildung,  3Iythokigie  und  Philoeophie  der 
Hindus,  mit  RUcksicht  auf  ihre  iUteste  Qe- 
Bchichte.  ...    2Bde.    U-ipaig,  1827, 8».    H. 

144».  Franciain,  William.  Reaearchca  on 
the  Tenets  and  Doctrines  of  the  Jeynea  and 
Boodhista...    .    Loudon,  1827, 4».    A. 

1444.  Hodirson,  Brian  Houghton.  Notices 
of  the  Ljiiiguages,  Literature  and  Religion  of 
the  Bauddhas  of  Nepal  and  Bhot.  I  Asiatic 
-fi«*.  1828,  XVI.  4tt9-U9.)    H. 

Translated  in  ibo  A'ouc.  Joum.  AatuUnM.  2*  84r.. 
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1445.  l¥ll«on,  Horace  Hftyrnan.  A  Sketch 
of  the  Ueljgiuus  Soctii  of  tlic  Uindnif.  (Asiatic 
Jtfg.  182S,  XVI.  1-136»  and  IM2,  XVII.  IGSf- 
813.)    If. 

Alao  pabl.  KpftrateW.  CaleatU.  IBM,  and  la  bis 
Workt,  Vol.  I.,  Load.  1881.  V>.  Comp.  J.  P.  A.  Rfe. 
tnuMai  Id  the  Joum.  d«4  Savant,  1829,  pp.  659-73, 

1416.  Upham,  ISdward.  The  History  and 
Doctrine  of  Biidhlsm  [n'«l,  popularly  Illus- 
trated ...  .  With  forty-tiireo  lithographic 
PrinfH  from  Original  Siugalese  Designii.  Lon« 
don,  lM2tt,  fol.  pp.  vii.,  136  +.    H. 

"  The  Tr«niniigratloa  of  SonU,  and  the  Jotakki 

or  tho  Biidtaa,"  pp.  2S-4S;  "The  Dcva  Loka.  or  Bix 

Hearrns;  the  Brakma  Loka,  or  Sixteen  Heareoi, 

and  Nlrwaoa,"  pp.  &4-TQ;  "iha  Hells,"  pp.  102-111. 

1447.  Colebroolcet  Henry  Thomai.    Ml»C€l- 

lancouH  Kssays.  ...    2  vol.    London,  1H37,  6". 

i/.— Now  wl.  In  one  vol.,  Lond.  1868,  8«. 

On  the  philosophy  of  th«  Hindu*.  sa«  I.  'JTT-llA, 
compritlng  essays  oriRinally  pobl.  tn  the  Trantac- 
t/ona  of  the  Roy.  An.  Soe.  of  G,  B.  and  IreL,  Vola. 
I..  II.,  Load.  li»-80,  4".    B. 

1448. EwiaU  mir  la  philoeophie  des  Hin- 

dons  ...  traduitfl  de  TAnglniH  et  angnionted 
de  texteti  KAuakrltfl  et  do  noted  nombmisor). 
Par  O.  Pauthler  ...  .  Pari*,  1833,  8».  pp. 
vill.,  20,  322.    //. 

144^.  Bohlcuy  Poter  von.  Das  alte  Indlen, 
mit besondeitT  RLckxicbt  Jiuf  Aegypten  ...  . 
2Tbeile.     KUnigHberg,  1830,  M.    U. 

1449.  Hodgson,  Brian  Houghton.  Sketch  of 
Budilhism,  derived  from  the  Buddha  Scrip- 
tures of  Nipil.  {Trant.  of  thf  Jfny.  As.  Snc. 
of  G.  B..  etc.  I$a0»  4*,  II.  222-257,  and  App. 
pp.  lxxvii.>lxxxii.)    B. 

1440*.  Boclilnffer,  J.  J.  La  Tie  contempla- 
tive, iisc^tiquo  ut  nionastlquc  chex  lem  Indous 
Ht  chex  les  pcuples  Booddhistes  ...  .  Stras- 
bourg, 1881,  8«. 

14A0.  Sobmldt,  Isaac  Jacob.  Ueber  einige 
Urundlehrcn  des  Buddhaismus.  (Memmres 
de  VAc.  Imp.  da  Sci.  de  Saint-I*iUritltnurg,  e« 
S^rio,  *i.  PbZ.,  etc.  1832,  4o,  I.  93-120,  221- 
262.)    BA. 

14A1. Tcbor  die  sogenannte  drltte  Welt 

der  Buddhaisten.  (/M J.  18S4,  II.  1-40.)    BA. 

1452.  Ueber  die  Tausend  Bnd^as  einer 

Weltperiode  der  Elnwohnung  ...  .  (^Ihid. 
TI.  41-86.)    BA, 

145>.  Sketch  of  tho  Buddhic  Mythology 
among  the  Tibetans  and  Mongols.  iAsiat, 
Joum.  am,  N.  8.,  VIII.  282-290.)    B. 

1453.  Urindlschmann,  Friedr.  Heinr. 
Hugo.  ...  Saocara  sive  do  Theologumenis 
Vedanticorum.  ...  Bonnae,  183S, S«. pp. xvi., 
100.    H. 

1453*.  Hodgson,  Brian  Houghton.  Quota- 
tions in  Proof  of  his  Sketch  of  Bud<Uiifim. 
(Journal  of  the  Boy.  At.  .Soc.  of  G.  i*.,  etc. 
1885,  II.  288-<J23;  comp.  IIL  394.)    H. 

1453i>.  Kennedy,  Vans.  On  the  VM&nta 
System.  ilVan*.  of  Vu  Roy.  At.  Soe.  of  G. 
B.,  etc.  18i5,  40,  III.  412-436.)    B. 

Tho  remarks  of  Sir  O.  C.  Uaafhton,  praflxed  to 


this  essay,  were  replied  to  with  Mowe  atperity  br 
„.. II.  94-99.    Hr.  Hausbton  reioined.  ibid,  i 


Mr.  KenoedT,  in  the  Atiatie  Journal  for  Oct.  1835. 
8.,  Xyill.  94-99.    Hr.  HaugbtOD  ndoined,  ibid.  pp. 


1463*.  Lovr,  James.  On  .Buddha  and  the 
PhrabAt.  (Tram,  of  the.  Roy.  As.  Soc.  of  G. 
B.,  etc.  ISU,  4»,  nr.  57-124.)    B. 

Oo  the  ioremal  regloaa  of  the  SlamsOT  mythology. 
see  pp.  8S-90. 

1453«.  Miles,  WillUm.  On  tho  Jslnas  of 
Oi\)crnt  and  M&rw6r.  (Trans,  qfthe  Roy.  As. 
Soe.  nf  G.  «.,  etc.  1885,  4»,  III.  335-371.)    B. 

1453*.  Kennedy,  Vans.  On  the  Puranas. 
(Asiatic  Jount.  for  March,  1887  ;  N.  8.,  XXII. 

.    240-246.)    JL 
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1453'.  Csoma  de  K5rASf  AIi^x.  ICo^ircs  <m 
tho  diflferent  Systems  of  litiddltlon  extracted 
from  Tibetan  Authorities.  [Joumal  ^  Uu 
As.  Soc.  of  Bengal,  1888,  VIL  142,  et  sr^M.) 

1454.  "Wilson,  Horace  Haymau.  Lectures 
on  the  Puranas.  I.,  II.  {Jtngrmal  ^  the  Ifv^. 
As.  Soc.  qf  6.  B.,  etc  18811,  V.  61-72;  2&»K 
313.)    H. 

1454«.   Two   Lectures    on    the   Religioas 

Practices  and  Opinions  of  the  Uindss  ...     . 
Oxford,  1840,  8*.  pp.  vii.,  71. 

1455.  BartlK^lemy  Balnt-HUalre,  Jb- 
les.  M6moire  snr  la  philowTphic  sian^cntc.  L«» 
Ny&ya.  (lUmaires  de  PAead.  des  Sti.  JfS»r.  <£ 
FbL  de  Flnstiha  dt  Fnsmce,  1841,  4«,  111.  147- 
250.)    H. 

1456.  Elphlnstone,  Monntstnart.  The  Bt»- 
tory  of  India.  ...  2  vol.  London,  IMI,  ^.  jK 
~3ded.,i'5id.  1840.  8*.    AB. 

On  the  religion  and  phlloMphj  of  th»  Wm9mm^  wm 
I.  71-*7,  161-237.  lu  Od, 

1457.  Hodgson,  Brian  Hongfaton.  niQ9tr»- 
tionst  of  tlio  Literatnre  and  Religion  of  tb« 
Buddhisto.  Serampore,  1841,  8*.  pp.  iU.,  290  -• 
A. 

1457*. Doctrines  of  Baddhlsra.    Traaala- 

tion  of  tho  Naipaliya  Devmta  Kalyaoa.  with 
Notes.  (Asiat.  Joum.  for  Nor.  1848,  3d  Srr^ 
IL  485-493.)  JT. 
1457^.  Halbertsma,  JostiM  Hiddee.  He« 
Buddhisme  en  z^n  stichter.  Deventer,  194S, 
8». 

Fifty  copies  printed  separately,  tram  tbe  Omajfrnd 
•eAe  Almanak. 
1457«.  BJttrnst|ema,  Magnus  (Fred.  Ferd.u 
Count.    Om  Iluidueriins  Theogimi,  lliiloeufilu 
och  Kosmogoni.    Stockholm,  1848,  ^. 
A   GtrmaH   translation,    (bid.   I»13,  9»:    , 
"The  Thcogooy  or  the  Hindoos,  vitb  tb«ir  $&«»i 
of  I'hiloiophT,'^  He.  Load.  1444,  0*.  pp.  v..  IMl     B 

1458.  Bnrnonr,  Eugine.  Introdiiction^rhis- 
toiredu  Buddhixmc  indien  ...  .  Toin«r  pre> 
mier.    Paris,  1814,  4«.  pj..  v.,  647  -?-.     H. 

No  more  pnblhibod.  On  tho  frirWna  see  ppL  It.  a. 
76.  8S,  516-60.  and  tho  aote  op.  6»>4M.  Aw  the 
notice  of  this  important  vork  tr  J.  B.  Biot,  J-.-mn^ 
dt*  SaxanU,  1845,  pp.  239-44.  87-0,  SS7-4S.  C««p. 
No.  \VSi. 

1459.  Preaclilng  (The)  of  Bnddbs.  [ Ex- 
tracts from  the  ''  White  Lotus  of  the  Givri 
Law,"  with  a  sketch  of  the  origin  of  Bud- 
dhism, fnmi  E.  Burnout]  (^Dial  for  Jan.  |M4 ; 
IV.  391-401.)    H. 

1460.  Saltsbi^y,  Edward  Elbrldge.  Memoir 
on  the  History  i^f  Buddhism,  read  bcfort;  the 
American  OrienUl  Society  ...  May  2!»,  IS44. 
(Journal  of  the  Amer,  OritnL  Soc,  1S49,  L 
79-135.)    H. 

1461. M.  Bumouf  on  the  History  of  Bii4- 

dhiifm  in  India.    (75»</.  pp.  275-296.)    B. 

146K  Vedantlsmt  what  Is  itf  (CWeaMs 
Rn.  for  jQly,  1845;  IV.  43-61.)    AB^ 

1461^.  Indian  Buddhism  — its  Origin  aiMl  XAI- 
fusion,  (at/rittfa  Ret.  for  Dec.  1M5;  IT. 
242-281.)    AB. 

1461*.  Keve,  F6Iix.  De  r6tat  pr^eeat  d<w 
4tndes  sur  le  bouddhlsme,  et  <Ie  lour  applica- 
tion.   Gaud,  1846,  8».  3/r. 

1462.  Bohott,  Wilh.  Ueber  den  Boddhalsmuj 
in  Hochasien  und  in  China.  Kine  in  der  kfia. 
prctiss.  Akademiu  der  Wlssennchaftrn  am  1. 
Fobr.  1844  gclcseiie  und  oachniaU  writer 
ausgefUhrte  Abhaudlung.  Berlin,  IM^,  4*. 
pp.  128. 

P«e  the  Bocic*  by  F.  Bplsgel  la  Iho  X^^ps.  MafttV. 
184«,XV.  1-7.    B.  — .IP- — r-^ 

1402*.  Siewenson,  John.  Analysis  of  tho 
Oanesa  Puraua,  with  kpccial  rofercncf  to  the 
History  of  BuddhL^m.  (Jovmal  of  the  Rcy. 
As.  Soe.  qf  G.  B.,  etc.  1848»  VIII.  3io.-A2».>  B. 
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1463.  Gogerly,  D.  J.    On  BnddhiMin. 

A  wricii  of  t  aluaUlc  o«!iiiV!«,  pobl.  Id  the  Journal  of 
tkt  Cti/ton  SraHcA  of  tkt  Kojf.  At.  Soeieijf.  Tlic  Hrnt 
ftD<l  K«aond  ftppeux-d  In  Vul.  I.,  Colombo,  1846,  8^. 

1464.  Rotlt,  RiKlulpli.  ZnrOeHclik'hteder  Kc- 
linuoen.  I.  Du<  UrHliuiu-Religiou.  (Zeller's 
Tfteot.  Jahrb.,  1»4«,  V.  SM-^303.)     D. 

146.x  Thfiiam*!.    II.  Die  Buddh»-Religion. 

(i6uf.  IW7,  Y 1. 176-190.)  />. 
14<U*.  Lassen,   Christian.     Indiiche    Alter- 

tlinmskuDile  ...    .4   Bde.    Boun,  1847-61, 

»•.    //. 

The  groat  vork  <m  the  B«))i«et. 
14riA.  Blrdy  James.    HJsitorical  RceearchM  on 

the  Origin  and  Principles  of  the  Buddha  and 

J.iiim   Ri'ligkma  ...    .    Bombay,    1847,   fol. 

(Xi  plntr.f.) 
14iVA.  Sykcs,  William  Henry.  On  a  Catalogue 

of  Chiueco  Bnddhistical  Works.    {Journal  u/ 

the  Roy,  At.  Soe.  of  G.  H.,  etc  1848,  IX.  199- 

SI3.)    H. 
14C7.  Hardy,  R.  Spence.    Eastern  Blonachism 

...     .    London,  IH50,  8«.  ]>p.  xi.,  444.    H. 
Cb.  XXII..  np.  T^o-y(».  ticau  of  "Nlrwana;  Ita 
Patb4  and  Fniitioo."—  A  valuable  work. 

1468.  Barthelemy  Salnt-Hllalre,  Ju- 

leK.  l*rcuiier  iiivniuire  Bur  le  <S3/i/.Aya.  (Mi- 
moireM  de  r  Acud.  df  Hci.  Mnr.  tt  PiA,  dti  Vin- 
$titut  djt  Franer,  185'i,  4*,  V 111.  107-560.)  H. 
1460.  Bnmonf,  £ii{<;^ne.  Le  lotus  de  la 
tionno  lol  tnuluit  du  Baiutcrit,  accompa;(ii6 
d'nncommciitiiire  et  de  viugt  et  un  mtoioires 
relatifa  an  Buddhismo  ...  .  Paris,  1862,  4«. 
pp.  It.,  897  -.    i/. 

l>n  llw  HirtAHa  i«e  pp.  114-llS.  Thla  Tolame  haa 
an  Index,  nol  cnlj  to  lu  own  conicuu,  but  lo  ibe 
Jmtrod.  dthUt.  d'l  BnddhUme  dvacrlbod  above,  ho. 
llM.  SrcDlocnitli  Ir^b^  J.  UnrthCkniv  S  lial-HUalro 
In  tbe  /oNrM.  dta  Sattanf  for  1HJ4  iind'lt»55. 

1470.  Bliiller,  Mux.  Beitrilgii  znr  Koniitniss 
der  indischcn  I'hiloHophle.  1.  Kiiii.vl:r.H  Valce- 
shlka-Uhro.  (ZeiUchn/t  der  j).  M.  Gexell- 
9cha/l,  185*1,  VI.  1-34,  219-242;  1868,  Yll. 
287-313.)    H. 

1470».  Blcbhoir,  fr4d.  Gust.  L4gende  In- 
dienne  sur  la  vie  futare,  traduite  dn  Sanscrit, 
et  compareo  aux  l^geudcs  d'Uom^re  et  do 
YirKiIf.    Paris,  185S,  8*. 

Vrom  tbe  Mm.  da  CAead,  dm  3iU,  BMn-Lettru, 
eto.  d*  Ijion. 

1471.  Hardy,  R.  Siience.  A  Maunal  of  Bud- 
lii«m  [fie],  in  its  Modern  IK>veIopment ;  trans- 
lated from  Singhalese  Manuscripts.  . . .  Lon- 
don, 1858,  8«.  pp.  xvi.,  534.    H. 

See  iba  r«view  or  thb  work  and  the  ■ather'i  .Bloat. 
tmk  MonacMlsm  br  J.  Barthilemj  Baint-Rilaire  {u  tbe 
J&umat  du  SavanU,  1858,  pp.  tt»-904,  89-345,  436- 
452,  &60-«75,  628-«4l.    ff. 

1471*.  Neire,  y41Ix.  Le  Bouddhisme,  son  fon- 
dateur  et  see  Ventures.    Paris,  1868,  8».    A. 

1472.  Botb,  Rudolph.  On  the  Morality  of  the 
Teda.  . . .  (Journal  of  the  Awter.  OrUnL  Soe.^ 
1858,111.331-817.)    ff. 

Pp.  84'i-«45  treat  of  ika  saetant  ladUa  belier  re- 
■pectlBg  a  (btare  tuta. 

147».  HTnttkc,  Adolf.  Das  Geistesleben  der 
Chineseu,  Japaner  nnd  Indier.  1858.  See  No. 
1294. 

1473.  Cunnlnarkam,  Alex.  The  Bhilsa 
TopfM;  or  Buddhist  Monuments  of  Central 
India:  comprising  a  brief  Historical  Sketch 
of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Decline  of  Bud- 
dhism ...  .  Illustrated  vlth  Thirty-three 
Plat4Hi.    London,  1854,  8*.  pp.  xxxvl.,  370.    H. 

1474.  Palleffolx,  Jean  Baptistc,  Bp.  of  Mal- 
los.  Description  dn  royaume  Thai  ou  Siam 
...    .    2  torn.    Paris,  1854, 12».    BA. 

Ch.  XV..  Tome  I.  pp.  416-78,  glvee  an  "ABalree  da 
eyit^ue  bonddbUte,  tlrte  de«  llvres  sacrte  de  Slaiu." 

1475.  Pavl«,  Theodore.  Los  religieux  Iwud- 
dhiste<}  <le  I'fle  de  reylan.  (Berue  da  Deux 
Monde*  for  Jan.  1, 1854,  pp.  125-148.)    J7. 


1476.  Roth,  Rudolph.  Die  TodUobestattnag 
im  luiliMhen  Alterthum.  {ZtiUchrifi  der  D. 
M.  Gtwlhchnfly  1854,  VIII.  467-476.)    H. 

1476*.  Edlclna,  Joseph.  Notices  of  Chinese 
Buddhism.  ( Publ.  In  the  North  China  Herald. 
Shanghae.  185^^50.) 

1477.  Miiller,  Max.  Die  Todtenbestattung 
bei  den  Brahmancn.  {Zeittchrifl  der  D,  M. 
Gtnelhchafi,  1855,  App.  ]>p.  l.-lxxxil.)    H, 

1478.  Barthelemy  Salnt-Hllalre,  Jn- 
le.4.  Du  BouddhiMme  ...  .  Paris,  1855,  8«. 
pp.vii.,248+.    D. 

1479.  IKTeber,  Albrccht.  Die  neuesten  For* 
schungen  anf  dem  Gebict  des  Buddhismus. 
(Jndische  Studien,  1855,  IIL  117-195.)    U. 

14:9*.  Gutslair,  Charles.  Remarks  on  the 
Present  State  of  Buddhism  lu  China.  (Jour- 
nal of  the  Boy.  Am,  Soc.  of  Q.  iT.,  etc.  18541. 
XVI.  73-92.)    H. 

1480.  Obry,  Jean  Baptiste  F.  Dn  Nirr&na 
iudicu,  on  de  rAfTrauchissement  de  TAme 
apr^s  la  mort,  selon  les  br&hmanes  et  les 
bouddhistos.  (Lu  k  I'Acadtoiie  d'Amiens, 
dans  les  stances  des  15  et  29  Mars  1856.) 
Amiens,  1856,  »>.  pp.  132.    F. 

Valuable. 
1480*.  Bpelr,  Mn.  C.    Life  in  Ancient  India. 
With  a  Map,  and    Illustrations    dr.iwn   on 
Wood  by  George  Scharf,  Jun.,  F.S.A.  . . .    Lon- 
don, 1856,  8».  pp.  XTii.,  464.    H. 

The  aothoreae  derlred  moch  aid  lo  this  w«rk  from 
Prof.  WtUoa. 

1481.  ['Wllilama,  Rowland].  Faramit^oara- 
inydna-goMitthU  A  Dialogno  of  the  Know- 
ledge of  the  Supremo  Lord,  in  which  are 
compared  the  Claims  of  Christianity  and 
Hinduism,  and  various  Questions  of  Indian 
Religion  and  Literature  fairly  discussed.  ... 
Cambridge  [Eng.J,  1856,  &>.  pp.  xii.,  566.    D. 

1482.  'Wilson,  Horace  Hayman.  On  the  sup- 
posed Vaidik  Authority  for  the  Burning  of 
Hindu  Widows,  and  on  the  Funeral  Ceremo- 
nies of  the  Uindiu.  {Journal  of  the  Boy.  A$. 
Soc.  of  G.  B.,  etc.  1856,  XVI.  201-214.)    H, 

1483.  On  Buddha  and  Buddhism.    (Ibid. 

pp.  229-265.)    H. 

1483*. Notes  of  a  Correspondence  with  Sir 

John  Bowring,  on  Buddhist  Literature  in 
China.  . . .  With  Notices  of  Chinese  Buddhist 
Works  translated  f^om  the  Sanskrit.  By  Rev. 
E.  [J.]  Kdkins.    (/dtd.  pp.  316-339.)    //. 

1484.  Bo-wring,  Sir  John.  The  Kingdom 
and  People  of  Siam  ...  .  2  vol.  Loudon, 
1857, 8».    H. 

For  III  intcreetlng  aoeomit  of  Boddhiam  In  Slam. 
sea  Vol.  I.  pp.  187-8M. 

1484*.  Hardifrlck,  Charles.  Christ  and  other 
Masters,  eie.    Part  U.    1857.    See  No.  1297. 

1485.  ]II1lller,Max.  Bnddhlsm  and  Buddlilst 
Pilgrims.  ...  Reprinted. with  Additions, from 
the  'Times*  of  April  17th  and  20th.  Togctlier 
with  a  Letter  on  the  Original  Meaning  of 
'Nirv&na.*    London,  1857,  8«.  pi*.  54.    M. 

Coup.  Nee.  14S5K-14»<'. 
1485*.  Holxnboe,  Christoph  Andr.    Tracer*  dn 
Buddhismo  en  Norv6go  avant  rintriHluctioii 
dn  Christianisme  . . .    .    Paris,1857,So.pii.75. 

1486.  Koeppen,  Carl  Friedr.  Die  Religion  iIoh 
Buddha 2  Bde.    Berlin,  1H57-59, 8*.    //. 

On  tranimlgrallen  and  njriNtna  ace  I.  ttt-SW. 
Gorap.  Benfer  in  tbe  G<ittingi9ch«  y«l.  AmxefijeH, 
l^M,  pp.  4tn-4S3.  (//.)  fid.  11.  hiu  hUo  tliu  title, 
"  Die  lamatecfae  Ulerarohle  und  Kirobe.    etc. 

1487.  Schocbel,  Charles.  Le  BouUdlia  et  le 
BonddhiNme.    Paris,  1857,  S*.  pp.  iv.,  1S8. 

1488.  [Alffor,  William  Ronnseville].  Tho 
Brahmanic  and  Buddhist  Doctrine  of  a  Future 
Life.  (Xorth  Amrr.  Bev.  for  April,  1858; 
LXXXVI.  435-463.)    H. 
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1489.  Ballantyne,  JAmos  Richard.  ChriK- 
tiunity  cuutraHted  with  lliitdu  Philosophy: 
nn  VjAfmy^  in  Five  Books,  Sanskrit  aud  £iig- 
liMh  ...    .    Loudon,  1859, 8*.  pp.  270.    H, 

1489».  BadnUm  [sic]  in  India  and  China. 
lliihlical  Jiepert.  and  /Vtnoeton  Bev,  for  July 
1839:  XXXI.  391-438.)    AB. 

1400.  'Whitney,  Willijim  Dwight.  The  Vcdic 
Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life.  (JiibliotJu  Sacra 
for  April,  1859;  XVL  4(U-420.)    H. 

140L  Wrlghtson,  Richiird.  An  Introduc- 
tory TieatiHc  on  StiuHcrit  IJuxiOKrapiM:  or  the 
Bticrfd  Literature  of  the  Uindun.  In  Two 
Pttrta:  Part  I.— The  Philosophy  of  the  llin- 
dun.  Part  II. — The  Veda  and  Puranaa.  With 
AppendU  and  Noted.  ...  Dublin,  1859,  1&>. 
pp.  xiv.,  265.    H. 

1492.  Bartl&^emy  Salnt-Hllaire,  Ju- 
les. Le  Bonddba  ot  m  religion  ...  .  Paris, 
18M,  8«.  pik  xxrili.,  441.    H. 

1493.  Jacobs,  Alfred.  Le  Bonddhiome,  son 
l^giiilutfur  et  8on  iuflucnco  duns  le  luonde 
moderue.  {Jirvw.  df»  Deux  Morula  for  March 
1, 1860,  pp.  108-1C2.)    H. 

1494.  AI aliens,  Joseph.  The  Religious  As- 
pectH  of  Hindu  Philosophy  stated  and  dis- 
cui«M>d.  A  Prize  Essay.  ...  London,  1860, 
8».  pp.  xvi.,  440.    H. 

1495.  liraaal^Jew,  W.  Der  Buddhismus,  iseiue 
Dogmen,  Gcsehichte  und  Llteratur.  ...  V* 
Theil.  AUgenieinc  Uebersicht.  Aus  dom 
RnseiHchen  Ubersi^tzt.  St.  Petersburg,  1860, 
8*.  pp.  XV.,  380.    BA.,H. 

Conip.  B«nreT  ia  the  GiMingiackt  oel.  Anstigen^ 
1H5»,  pp.  001-6S2.     B. 

1495*.  Oeschan&pa,  A.,  the  AtM.  Le  Boud- 
dhSsnie  ct  Tapologotique  chr6tieuue  ...  . 
Paris,  1860,  8«.  pp.  39. 

1495b. Les  origines  du  Bouddhisme    Vues 

uouvellcs  ]H>ur  servir  aux  travaux  do  Papolo- 
g^tiqucchr^ienne  ...  .  II  Paris,  1861, 8«. 
pp.  31. 

149ii«.  S[clier1>],  ETminanuelJ  Y[itol!8].  The 
Buddbaitud  his  Religion. — The  (Joldcu  Versett 
of  the  Buddha  [translations  from  tho  Dham- 
nmpadainl.  {Christian  Register  [BoHtonl  for 
May  25,  June  8, 15,  and  22,  1801.)    if. 

1495d.  Brockett,  L.  P.  Buddhism ;  its  Origin 
and  Results.  {MeUiodist  Quar.  Jiev.  for  April, 
1861;  XLIIL  219-227.)  — Brahniinisni;  its 
History  and  Claims.  (/6tU  Oct.  1861;  XHll. 
638-047.)    H. 

1495*.  Scaader,  David  C.  A  Sketch  of  Hindu 
Pliilwopby.    iBiblioth.  Sacra  for  July  and 
Oct.  1861 ;  XVIII.  53&-595,  673-724.)    if. 
Valuable. 

1495^.  Banerjea,  K.  M.  Dialogues  on  the 
Hindu  Philosophy,  comprising  the  Nyaya,  tho 
Sankhyiu,  tlic  'N'tHlaut ;  to  whicn  is  added  a  Dis- 
cussion of  the  Authority  of  the  Vedas. . . .  lA>n- 
don  aud  Edinburgh,  1861,  8«.  pp.  xxiv.,  638. 

1495k.  Carrlerc,  Moriz.  Nir\-ana.  (Fichte's 
Ztitschriftf,  Fhilos.,  1861,  XXXIX.  199-214.) 
H. 

6.  OhlneBO. 

iVMe.  —  Oa  Buddhvm  in  Cbisa,  see  the  prsocdiag 
Bttbdi  vision. 

1496.  SclKOtt,  Wilh.  Ent^-urfoinorbeschroi- 
bung  dor  chinesischen  litteratur.  {Abhand- 
lungtn  d.  Kimigl.  Akad.  d.  Wissenscfi.  su  Ber- 
lin, 1853,  phil.^ia.  A'7.,  pp.  293-418.)    H. 

AIM  pubL  Miiarmtclx.  Derllo.  V&%.  4**.  On  the 
lladdhirtt  titeratarc  of  Cblna,  m^  pp.  S2i»-Sai.  6e«, 
ftirther,  oo  tbe  rrlislous  and  pbtlmuphk-al  iitcrstuie 
or  the  Cbincse,  Bobt.  MnrriMD'B  ChineM  Xitctllang, 
Loud.  1KS5.  4».  pp.  3»-52  (A.,  AB.K  and  Ora«i«e  • 
UJwh.  etntr  aUgem.  JMeraroe»ckichle.  I.  3O&-908. 
(B.)    For  a  Uit  of  book«  bo  Cbina,  iuctudins  trans- 
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lattooi  of  Chinese  nathora,  see  Cktnmm  Btpe*.  r«r 
Aag.  1S49,  XVllI.  40X-444.    A.,  AM. 


1497.  I-kIng,  or  Yih-lKln^.  T-King  an- 
tiquissiuius  Sinartim  Liber  quem  ex  Latina 
Iiiterpretatione  P.  Kegia  alimrumqne  ex  Sm*. 
Joau  P.  P.  edidit  Julius  Mohl.  ...  2  vol. 
8tuttgartiae  et  Tubingiie,  1834-^,  8*.    A.^  H. 

1498.  I<fu»-tse,  or  I«ao-lci«aa,  b.c.  004- 
5*22.  ...  Lao  Tseu  Tao  Te  King.  Le  U vre  de 
la  voie  et  de  la  vertn  compost  dans  le  A'l« 
si^cle  avant  I'dre  chretienne  par  le  philosophe 
Lao-tsen  traduit  on  franfais,  et  public  av<^ 
le  textc  chinois  et  un  commeutaire  peri>^tui'l 
par  Stanislas  Julien  ....  Paris,  1841'  \  1841  ?;, 
8».  pp.  xlv.,  304.     A. 

See  a  review  by  Wilh.  Sebott  In  the  JoMrb./.  tcin, 
KrUik,  1812.  I.  507-&I8.     (A.)    A  translalian  of  Lao- 
Ue  was  also  publ.  bjr  O.  Pauthier,  Paris.  XbAt.  8«. 
1499.  Remuaat,  Jean  Pierre  Abel.     Me- 
moire  sur  la  vie  et  les  opinions  de  Lao- 
tseu.,  philosophe  chinois  du    VI*   ei^le 
avant  notre  dre,  qui  a  profess^  les  opi- 
nions comnmn^nient  attributes  k  Pythar 
fore,  4  Platon  et  k  leum  disciples.    I'ariA, 
823,  4».  9/r. 

From  the  Mfmolret  de  rinnt.  Bog.  dt  Firmtue. 
Aead.  de*  lH$cr.,  etc.  16at4,  VIL  1-&4.    B. 
1499*.  Mttller,  Nic    Do  la  m^taphysiqne 
de  Lao-tseu  ...    .    Tirlemont,  1S50,  S*. 
From  the  Bi.v%te  catkoUque,  Ton.  IT. 
1500.  Confaclus    {Chin.    Kong-tae   or 
Kong-fta-tae),  bx.   551-4TV.    Le  Chon- 
King  lor  Shu-king],  un  des  livres  sacres  des 
Chinois,  qui  ronfemie  les  fondemonts  de  leur 
ancionne  histoire,  les  principes  do  lenr  goo- 
vornement  A  do  lour  morale;   ouvrage  re- 
cueilli  jmr  Confucius.    Traduit  k  eurichi  de 
Notes,  ptiT  feu  le  P.  Gaubil  ...    .    Kevn  et 
corrig6  ...    .    Par   M .  de   Onignea.     Paris, 
1770,  4».  pp.  cxliv.,  474.    BA. 

1500. Ancient  China.    The  Shoo-king  or 

tho  historical  Classic  ...  translated  by  W. 
II.  Medhurst.  Chin,  and  Eng.  Shanghae, 
1846,  «•.  pp.  413. 

1601. Ctmfucii  Chi-king  [or  Shi-kIng]  wve 

Liber  Camiinum.  Ex  Latina  P.  Lacbamie 
Interpretatione  edidit  Julius  .Mohl.  Stutt- 
gartiae  ct  Tubingae,  1830,  8».  pp.  xxii.,  322, 
xvl.    A.,ff. 

Coorucliti  was  merely  tho  coupiter  of  this  coUeo- 
ttonof  songs  and  hymos,  some  of  which  have  ta>«n 
supposed  to  he  older  than  1100 b.c— S«e  Kd.  Biot, 
"  Rcchercbes  sur  les  moeurs  de«  Hnclens  ehinois, 
d'api^s  le  Oil'ktng,"  in  the  Jwrnal  Aeimtiqvt  for 
Nov.  and  Dec.  IM3,  4*  S*rie,  II.  307-3^5,  430-447.    B. 

1502. Schi-King,  chinesischen  Liederbiich, 

gusammolt  von  Confucius,  deni  Dcut'<clieu 
angeeignet  von  Fricdrich  RUckert.  Altooa, 
1833,  8«>.  pp.  xc,  300. 

Another  German  tmnsIatJon  by  Joh.  Craner. 
formiDg  Bd.  in.  of  Daa  kttHmU$<:k«  Beich.  Ctvnfld. 
18U,  8*.  (A.)  The  vervlous  of  Kuokert  aud  Craatcr 
are  fonndod  cntirelj  on  the  Lailn  translation  of 
Laeharnie. 

1503. The  Works  of  Confucius :  containing 

tho  Original  Text,  with  a  Translation.  Vol. 
I.  [Containing  the  Lun-yu  or  Lun-gnf.]  To 
which  is  prefixed  aDissertation  on  the  Cliiutse 
Language  and  Character.  By  J.  Manihnian. 
Scranipore,  1809, 4*.  pp.  iv.,  4,  xxxix.,  72»,  17. 

A.y  BA. 

See  the  review  br  J.  P.  Abel  Btensai,  ia  hi*  JMF- 
loflffM  Aatatiguea,  II.  Z77-.B7.    B. 
1504.  Amlot,  or  Amyot,  Joseph  Marie. 
Vie  do  Kouug-ts^e,  nppelld  vnlgaireinont 

Coufiiciu {Mmoires    eoncemant 

r histoire   ...    dt*  Chinois,    XIl.    1-508, 
Paris,  1786,  4*.)    ^.,  J5.,  H. 

On  the  honor  paid  to  deceased  anee«iera,  and 
the  question  alxnit  thetr  knowledga  or  vKat 
passes  on  earth,  are  the  reaiarkablj  noa-coniBiv 
Ul  language  of  Contaoios.  pp.  aM,  2B. 

1504».  [Tlhomtont  Thomas].    The  Life, 
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Tim^jAndDoetrineiofCAnfadiui.  (Aiiat 
Jottm.,  1M3,  N.  8.,  I.  17-29, 129-138,  251- 
61,  3(»-W.)    H. 

The  MUM  la  bb  JRittry  »/  CMao,  1.  Ul-SU.  B. 
U06.  Tracjr,  Ira.    life,  Character,  Wrlt- 
iogrt,  Doctrines  and  Inflaence  of  Confucius. 
{BiUiath.  Sacra  ibr  May,  1846;  III.  284- 
300.)    //. 
1606*.  PblllMOpKy'  (The)  of  Confticlus. 
{(WcuUa  Hn>.  for  June,  1S47;  VII.  372- 
418.)    AB. 
1505\  Chao-Ily  nr  CKow-ll.    Le  Tcbeon- 
li  iHi  Kites  dw  Trhoou,  traduit  uour  la  pre- 
miere fois  du  cliiiioifl  par  feu  Kdoaard  Biut 
...    .    2  torn.     l»arl«,  1851, 8».    A. 

Rce  tbe  notice  liv  J.  B.  Blot  in  the  Itwtn.  du 
Sutantn,  IS&l,  pp.  1-1'i,  «&-78.    B. 

15iMo.  JLI-ki  ou  Memorial   dcs  rites  tnwlait 
pour  la  promiiro  foin  du  cbinois,  et  accom- 

Bigiie  de  notef  ...  ot  dn  texte  originel  par  J. 
.  Callerj.  Turio,  aUo  Paria,  18&3,  4*.  pp. 
xxxU.,  199.  98.  A. 
1506.  [Sfle-sliii]«  The  Four  Books,  a  Chinese 
ClaiMical  Work,  traiiiilated  and  {llttstratcd 
vith  Notes,  br  David  Collie.  Malacca,  1828, 
»».  pp.  xiT.,  185. 

"Not  «  verr  KhoUrilke  perfbrmaaqe."  —  Cktew* 
At/NM.  XVill.  400. 

IhJf^.  [ ^1.    Confticius  et  Mencins. — Lesqoa- 

tre  ltTr»<  de  philosophic  morale  et  politique 
de  la  Chine  traduits  dn  Chinois  paf  M.  0. 
Pantbior.  Paris,  (1841,  46,  62,  B.)  1868, 18»  or 
12*.  pp.  466.    H. 

Tbc  Pour  C1:imIc«.  Mlled  In  ChlnMe  Sat-mku,  Mm> 
pri'c  I  lie  T,t-hio,  -'Ci'e<t  Biudj"  (or,  m  loote  tna*- 
9  It.  "  Siud/  for  Adulu' ).  a  very  ikort  dincourae 
eouuuentarjr  bjr  bU  dlacipk 
mng,  "  Du«  Medlvoi,"  by  TmC' 


or  Ctforueiui,  ititti  a  eouuuentary  by  bU  dlaciplo 
Tneng-Vk!:  ihe  Ckungmng,  "  Du«  Medlvoi,"  by  Tmc- 
see.  a  g raodMo  of  Coitfuoiui,  who  haa  here  colivcted 


■aanylir  hla  Myinci;  tliv  Lvw-jrii.  or  "Dialofuaa,' 

a  tort  of  Ch1ne«o  MtmorahUiaol  Cuuniciua;  and  tbo 

book  or  Meuciua  or  Urng-tae.    An  edition  of  tbe 

Ohliitt««  text  or  tbe  T^hio,  vilb  a  French  and  Latin 

version,  and  the  commenlarr  or  ChB'bl,  waa  pub- 

lUUed  by  O.  Pauibier,  Parla.  1837,  tf»  (1.,  B.)  \  an  ed. 

of  the  Chmtg-wung,  with  a  trmnalation  Into  French 

and  Lntln.  una  ro|il<>ua  notca  by  B^moaat,  preceded 

by  a  general  uoliec  of  tbe  Pour  Booka,  appeared  In 

the  ATorioM  et  Bztrattt  dm  Mmnutcrtta,  etc.  pabl.  by 

tlij  Krencb  InHtitutc,  X.  289-438,  Paris,  1818,  4«  (ff.). 

and  waa  alao  iMued  acparately.    For  notlcea  of  other 

traosUtiona  of  tb«  raligioua  booka  of  the  Chlncae, 

sec  B«musat.  /Tout.  B>'L  Atiat.,  II.  10»-ltt,  2&S,  25i. 

1506k.  [Ontxlair,  Charles].  Chinese  Oas- 

sica.    {Chinfu.  iCrjtos.  for  July,  1834;  III. 

U7-10T.)    BA, 

15QO.  Legfl^ef  James.    The  Chinese  Classics: 

with  a  Translation,  Critical  and  Exegetlcal 

Notes,   Prnlcgomona,   and  Copious    Indexes. 

...    In  Seven  Volumes.    Vol.  I.,  containing 

Confucian  Analects,  the  Great  Learning,  and 

the  Doctrine  of  the   Mean.    C7iifi.  and  Eng. 

Ilongkong,  alvi  London,  1861,  laigo  S«.  pp. 

xix.,  136,  376.    B. 

1507.  If  cnclvfl  {Chin.  Meng-tae),  fl.  S90 

D.c.     Mong  Ti»en  vol  Mi'nciuui  inter  Slneiitte-s 

l*bi1o:sophus,  Ingenio,  Dr>ctrina,   NoniiiiiAnut> 

Claritate  Confncio  proximuin,  edidit,  Littiua 

luterprctiitiuno    ...   instmxit,    et   perpotno 

Commentario,  o  Sinicts  deprorapto,  illuatruvit 

Stanislaus  Jnlien.  2  pt.  Lutetias  Parisioruni, 

1824-28,8-.    A. 

a«e  the  noilce  by  J.  P.  Abel  lUmnant,  Jmtm.  de$ 
SMtatu,  18a,  pp.  7S-87. 
1.^08.  dkm-lkl,  or  Chu-tsCf  or  Clkii«fti- 
tse,  called  IVen-kong,  a.d.  Il*i»-Pi00. 
Die  Natur-  und  Keiigionsphilosoplilo  dor 
Chiuesen.  Nach  dera  Werke  dcs  Cblnesi- 
Bchen  Weltweisen  Tschnhi,  Fflrst  der  Wi.i- 
senschaft  genannt,  von  D.  Carl  Friedrich  Ncn- 
mann  ...  .  (Illgen's  Ztilschrift  f.  d.  hut. 
T/ieoi^  1837,  VII.T.  1-88.)    H. 

1509.  Philosophical  Opinions  of  (Thn-fntsx*, 

on  the  Immaterial  Prlodplo  and   Priaiary 


Matter.    (C7nne$e  Sepoi.  for  Oct.  and  Dec. 

1844;  XIII.  652-559,  610-619.)    BA. 

Chu-hl  Is  spoken  of  by  Meadow*  a^i  "  tbo  fksblooer 
of  Chlnaao  mental  llfb  aa  It  now  exUta.  '  and  *'  fairly 
entitled  to  be  oonaidered  ono  of  the  greater  namea 
that  htstorr  ba«  uado  known  to  tut. '  —  Tkt  CkiMtso 
and  tkttr  Bth^lon;  p.  .T35.  For  an  nccount  ot  hia 
life  and  writing*,  aee  Ckimen  Rtptn.  for  AprU.  1S«», 
XVIII.  187-206  i  AA.) ;  and  for  a  tr»oklation  of  a  part 
of  lit!  Siaohio,  or  Primary  LasaoDt.by  R.  C.  Brldg- 
man,  td.  V.  81-87.  8(»-818;  Vl.  \ai-ti,  8»m,  58^-8. 
AB.t  BA. 

1510.  [Kan-tng-pUAii].  Le  livro  des  re- 
compenses ct  lies  peines  [called  in  Cliiiie^e 
Kan-ii^p" ian]f  en  chinois  ct  en  fraii^in;  m> 
compagnS  do  quatro  cents  16gcndes,  anecdotes 
et  bistoires,  qui  font  conoattre  loi  doctriuea, 
lea  croyances  (;t  les  roopnrs  do  la  sccte  des 
Tao-8fl6.  Traduit  dn  chinois  par  Sttinislns 
Julien  ...  .  Paris,  Oriental  Translation 
Fund^  1835,  8o.  pp.  xvj.,  532.    U. 

A  French  translation  of  thia  book,  with  notes,  waa 
alao  pnbl.  by  J.  P.  Abel  Ktousat,  Parla,  1810,  if.  pp. 
7».    H. 

1511.  MoKnllie,  Gottlieb.  Zwci  StQrko  ans 
der  Moralpbilosopliie  nnd  TlieolugiediT  Chine- 
sen.  Ans  Klaproths  Franxtt«t«chcr  Ufberset- 
Kung  in  der  Cbrestomathie  Mandclioa  [pRrlii, 
1828,  80]  ins  Dvntsche  tibvrtraguii.  (Illge.'iV 
Ztitidirift  f.  d.  hi$L  ThwL,  1833,  III.  i.  13- 
38.)    H. 

Containing  the  Jffcty  Bian  Dti.  a  collection  oT 
maxims  and  prorerl;^,  an<l  the  KaH'tng-p' tan,  or 
"  Book  of  Beworda  and  Punlabmenta." 

1512.  Slng-ll-clkin-ta'lnaik.  Sing-li- 
tchin-tb«ttuuau  die  wahrhafto  Darstellung  der 
Naturphilosophio  (erster  Theil)  aus  dem 
Mandachn  ilbcrsetzt  von  II.  C.  v.  d.  Gabvlentz. 
(ZeilMcftri/lf&r  die  Kunde  des  Morgenl.,  184U, 
8»,  in.  250-279.)    H. 

On  tbe  nature  of  the  aoul.  and  Its  existence  &ncr 
death.  But  according  to  Bohott.  In  his  Bttckreibumg 
drr  tktnu.  Lit.  p.  S«S  (sea  above.  No.  1  li»iit,  tbU 
work,  or,  at  least,  a  work  with  this  title,  '*  which  ap- 
peared In  the  ye.ir  1759.  li  cvidcmly  of  Christian 
orUin."  C.  Kraltsir  In  tbe  A'ew  Amer.  Cgrlop.  IV. 
12T,  glvea  8uB-te-cbao  aa  the  name  of  the  author. 


1512».  Noel,  Francois.  Pbilosophia  Sinica  tri- 
bus  Tractatibus,  viz.  Coguitionom  Primi  En- 
tis,  Ccremonias  erga  Defunctot^,  ct  Ethicain, 
Juxta  Sinarum  Mentcm  complectcns;  et  Ilis- 
torica  Notitia  Rituuni  ct  Ccreuioniarnm  Siui- 
carum  ...  .  2  vol.  I>ragie,  1711, 4". 
1512^.  Dn  HaIde,JeanBapt.  Description  ... 
do  la  Chine  ct  do  la  Tartarlu  rhinoiae  ...  . 
Nonvelle  6d.  4  torn.  (Pari*,  1735,  fol.)  La 
Hayi,  173n,  4».    B. 

"Opns  loconipnrablle."  —  JTaAte.  The  literature 
and  religion  of  the  Chinese  an*  illuatraied  In  Tom.  II. 
and  III.  by  very  copious  cxtmctK  from  their  cla«« lev. 
An  Englith  translation,  2  vol.  Lond.  1738^1,  ful.    U. 

1513.  Grosler,  Jean  Bapt.  Gnbr.  Alex.  De- 
scription getienile  de  la  Cbino  ...  .  Paris, 
(1T83,)  an  II !•  [1795],  4».  pp.  798.  1?.— 3"  cd., 
7  vol.  Paris,  1818-20,  8». 

On  tbo  religions  of  the  Chlneso,  ace  pp.  M1-CI8. 
1513».  ^Snp« rat  It  Ions  among  tbo  CIiine:«e.] 
Prohibitions  ftddrt'AHcd  to  Cbino.*<t*  Convcrt.n 
of  the  Romish  Faith.  Translatfd  by  P.  P. 
ThoniM,  with  Notes  illustrating  tbo  Cuntunis 
of  tbo  Country.  From  tbo  Ind«>-ChiiioHc 
Gleaner  [alx>nt  lS*iOfJ.  (CInnese  Kepoa.  for 
Feb.  1S51;  XX.  So-04.)    A.,  AU. 

Illti«tnitea  the  notions  of  tbo  Chinese  ooncernlng 
the  deiwrtcd. 

1514.  Sclimltt,  Herrmann  Joseph.  Ur-Offen- 
baruug,  odcr :  Die  grossen  Lchren  dcs  Chris- 
tenth  nnis,  nacbgewiesen  in  den  Sitgcn  nnd 
Urknnden  der  altcstcn  VUIker,  vorzUgUch  in 
den  kannniitchen  BllchemdcrChlnescn.  Lund- 
shut,  1H34,  80.  2i  Vt. 

1515.  Stuhr,  Peter  Feddersen.  Die  chine- 
siscbe  Itflchsrcllgion  und  die  SyHtcmo  dor  in- 
discUeu  Pbllosoi)hie  in  ihrem  VerbKltniss  xa 
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OfTenhaningaleljrcn  mlt  Rilcksicht  auf  die 
Aiisichten  vuu  WiiuliRchmann,  S^-bniitt  und 
Ritter  bctrachtet.  Uerlin,  1895,  S«.  pp.  vi., 
109.    F. 

1516.  Da^lsy  .Sir  John  Francis.  China:  a  Gene- 
ral Descriptiun  of  that  Empire  and  its  Inhabit- 
autt)  ...  .  A  now  £d..  revised  and  enlarged. 
...    2  vol.  London,  (lt»6, 40,)  1R57, 12".    H. 

Oa  the  relicloiia  of  Cblna,  mm  Ch.  Xiy.-XYI.,  Vol. 
11.  pp.  1-101. 

1516*.  Mcdl&nrst,   Walter     H.    CTiina :    Its 
State  and  Prospects  ...    .    London,  18«8,  S". 
pp.  vii.,  682.    AB.  —  Also  Boston,  1  Wn,  12-. 
On  the  rellgloiui  of  CUd«,  mo  pp.  Itfl>2l8. 
15l6i>.  Review  of  the  Shin  Se«n  Tung  KeSn, 
— a  Geuoral  Account  of  the  Gixl»  and  Genii ; 
in    22  vols.    (Chinttt    Rrpos.  for    Feb.  and 
March,  \Wi%\  VII.  505-525,  553-568.)    BA. 
8e«  partiouUrlj  pp.  600,  561. 
151G".  BledliurBt,    Walter    H.    A  DisserU- 
tion  on  the  Theology  of  the  Chinese,  with  a 
View  to  tiio  Elucidation  of  the  must  Appro- 
priate Term  for  expressing  the  Deity,  in  tlie 
Chinese   Language.  ...    Shanghae,  1847,  8o. 
pp.  280.    AB, 

1516*. An  Inquiry  Into  the  Proper  Mode 

of  rendering  the  Word  God  iu  translating  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  into  the  Chine»e  Language. 
ShanKbne,  1H48,  S».  pp.  170.    AB. 

ThUeaaay  Rnd  iho  preceding,  with  other  piimpbleta 
la  the  coatrovemj,  oootalo  much  which  illtuiratos 
the  nuiiona  of  Uio  ChlucM  oouoeroiag  spirits. 

161C«.  Boone,  William  J.,  Bp.  An  Essay  on 
the  Proper  Rendering  of  the  Words  Elohini 
and  Th(K>8  in  the  Chinese  Language.  . . .  Can- 
ton, 1848,  8*.  pp.  vi.,  60.    AB. 

15ief  Medbursty  Walter  H.  Reply  to  the 
Essay  of  Dr.  Boone  on  the  Proper  Rendering 
of  the  Words  DD^Sm  ['^]  And  eeov  into  the 
Chinese  Laugutige.  Canton,  184S,  t».  pp.  1-7. 
AB. 

Oo  the  otferinfca  to  deceased  ancestors,  see  especially 
pp.  46-48.  54,  55. 

1517.  Williams,  Samuel  Wells.  The  Middle 
Kingdom ;  a  Survey  of  the  Geography.  Govern- 
ment, Education,  Social  Life,  ArtH,  Keligion, 
Ac,  of  the  Chinese  Empire  utid  its  Inhabitant;'. 
...    2  vol.  New  York  .iiul  Loudon,  1S48, 12«.   H. 

In  the  Kiiglish  edition  t*ic  title  tvad^,  '*  ThcChlncAc 
Kmpire,"  e/c.  On  the  religion  of  the  Chinese,  see  II. 
23K>-:89. 

1518.  Woralilp  (The)  of  Ancestors  among 
tlie  Chinese.  ( Chinttt  I\rpo$.  for  July,  184tt ; 
XVIII.  3Ca-384.)    A.,AB. 

1518».  Medburst,  Walter  H.  On  the  True 
Meaning  of  the  Word  Shin  ["spirit,"  He],  a» 
exhibited  in  the  Quotations  adduced  under 
that  Word,  in  the  ChineKe  Imperial  Diction- 
ary, called  ...  the  Pei-wan-yun-foo  ...  . 
Shanghae,  1849,  8«.  pp.  SS.    AB. 

1618*. An  Inquiry  into  the  Proper  Mo«le 

of  translating  Ruach  it  Pncuma,  iu  the  Chi- 


nese Version  of  the  Scriptnrei.  .• .  Shanghae, 
1850,  8».  pp.  75.    AB. 

161S«.  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  [Chinese] 

Repository,  accompanied  with  a  Translatiou 
of  a  Chinese  Tract  |  Yang-sin-shin]  on  Noiiri»h- 
iug  the  Spirit.  (ChiwM  Bep*t$.  for  Aug. 
1860;  XIX!.445-45d.)    A.,  AB. 

A.  curious  specimen  of  Chinese  psjcholocr* 

1518d.  Leggfey  James.  Letters  on  tho  Render- 
ing of  the  NamcGtKl  in  the  Chinese  Language. 
. . .    Hongkong,  1850,  8«.  pp.  73.    AB. 

1518». An  Argument  for  ...  (Bhang  Te)  as 

the  Proper  Rendering  of  the  Tlords  EK^hlm 
and  Theos,  in  the  Chinese  Lauguag:c:  with 
Strictures  on  the  Essay  of  Bishop  Boone  in 

Favour  of  the  Term  ...  (Shin)  Ac  Ac 

Ilotigkong,  1850,  8«.  pp.  v.,  43.    AB, 

1518'.  Boone,  William  J.,  Bn,    Defense  of  an 
Essay  on  the  Proper  Rendering  of  the  Words 
Elohim  and  6eo«  into  the  Chinese  Language. 
...    Canton,  1850,  8o.  pp.  1C9.    AB. 
AUo  in  the  CAincse  Bepo»itOff,  Vol.  XIX. 

1518ir.  Legge,  James.  The  Notions  of  the 
Cliinese  L-uucerning  God  and  Spirits:  with  au 
Examination  of  tlie  Defense  of  an  Essay  ... 
[by  Dr.  Boone].  Hongkong,  1852,  6*.  pp.  iv., 
ili,  166.    AB.,D. 

1519.  M<Clatel&le,  T.  The  Chinese  on  the 
Plain  of  Shinar,  or  a  Connection  established 
between  the  Chinese  and  all  other  Stations 
tlu'ough  their  Theology.  {Journal  qftlu  Roy, 
As.  Sx.  of  G.  B.y  etc.  18M,  XVI.  ii. 308-435.)  H. 

1520.  Meado^v^a,  Thomas  Taylor.  The  Chi- 
nese and  their  Rebellions,  viewed  in  Connec- 
tion with  their  National  Philoeirphy,  Ethtc«, 
Legislation,  and  Administration.  To  which 
is  added.  An  Biway  on  Civilization  and  its 
Present  .^tate  in  the  East  aiitl  West.  ...  Lon- 
don. I85tt,  so.  pp.  Ix.,  G.'ie.    BA. 

For  «  *•  Notice  of  the  Phtlotfophjr,  Horallty.  anil 
Folitr  rif  th<;  Chliieic.  aii«l  of  tlie  Rilifion  of  tbm 
g9^c\aiug  Clus,"  wu  Ch.  XVIII.  pp.  S»-^M. 

1521.  Culbertson,  M.  Simpson.  Darknera 
in  tlio  Klowery  Land;  or,  Religious  Notiuus 
and  Popular  SuoerMtitlons  in  North  China.  . . . 
New  York,  1857,  IJ'-.  pp.  235. 

Tho  Rutbor  bkd  rusided  eleven  year*  In  China,  as  a 

mlssionarj. 

1521*.  Conine lanlsm.      (BiUical   Report, 

and  Primrlon  Jiev.  for  April,  1858;  XXX. 

226-2iil.)    AJJ. 

1521t*.  Hardwlclc,  Charles.  Christ  and  other 

Mattel  sr/c.     Part  HI.    1858,    See  No.  1297. 

1522.  Kdklns,  Joseph.  The  Religious  Condi- 
tion of  the  Chint\«e:  with  Observations  on 
tlie  ProopectH  of  Christian  Conversion  amongst 
that  Ptijple.  ...    London,  185tt,  10*.  pp.  289. 

1523.  Wnitney,  William  Dwight.  China 
and  tlie  Chinese,    (yew  Englandtr  for  Feb. 

i8r»j;  xvii.ni-143.)   //. 

Oil  the  rcHgion  of  the  ancient  Oblnese,  see  pp. 
121-120. 


D.— ANCIENT  GREEKS  AND  ROMANS;  ETRUSCANS. 


1.  Anoient  Qteeka  and  Eomans. 

1524.  Homcrns.    See  particularly  Odys.  Lib. 
XI. 

1525.  Gadolln,  Oust.  Dissertatio  acade- 
mica  Ilomerica  nonnulla  Aniniuc  Nomina 
explicans.    Upsal.  1704,  4« 

1526.  Jortlu,  John.  Six  Dissertations 
upon  Difletent  Subjects.  London,  17i;5, 
8».  pp.  iv..  324.    JT. 

Di««rt.  VI..  pp.  205-S24.  Is  "  On  the  »tnto  of 
the  Dend,  as  described  hjr  Homer  and  Virgil." 

1527.  Henrlcl,  Joh.  Christian.    Dc  Im- 
7« 


mortalitato  Animi   Homerica  Corameo- 
tatio.    Viteb.  17{6,  *•.  pp.  28. 

152G.  Groddeck,  Gottfr.  £rn>it.  Uelier 
das  Local  der  Cnterwelt  beim  Homer. 
(BibliotJtek  drr  alten  Lit.  u.  Ktaut.  1791, 
St.  8,  pp.  15-.33.) 

1620.  Stnrs,  Friedr.  With.  D«  Tofltiiriia 
Doctrinse  do  Aninif  luiniani  Jmmortali- 
tate  in  Ilomeri  Car  mini  lius.  Prolus.  I.- 
III.    Gerae,  1795-97,  *».  pp.  18, 16, 16. 

1530.  Halbkart,  Carl  Wilh.  Psycbolo- 
gia  Ilumerica  ...  .  ZUllichaTiae,  1796, 
8».  pp.  X.,  118.    H, 
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1631.  Vftlcker,  Karl  n«inr.  Will).  Ueber 
die  Bedeutung  Ton  irvxrj  iin<l  EISuAor  in 
der  Iltaa  and  OdysBee  ...  .  Giesnen, 
1.>'25,  4«.  pp.  23. 

Vir  a  traoslaiioB  hy  C.  P.  Mn«on.  ■•■  the 
Clowkol  MuMtum,  U.  4-^4.  Loud.  ISiJ.  9*.    H. 

1S32.  On  Ilom.Oilvs.  xi.  :,i:R-r,71.  {ClaMvcal 
JnuT.  for  Dec.  1828;  XXXVllI.  190-194.) 
H, 

1633.  IV.,  T.  On  the  SituAtion  of  tlie 
lladea  of  Homer.  {CUsfical  Jour,  for 
MArch,  1»29;  XXXIX.  80-92.)    U, 

1634.  Hftmel,  Emnl.  (or  ^mile?)  Lonli. 
Theaid  philowjphicado  I'sycbulogia  llome- 
rica.    Pari«ii«,  1833  [1832  ?1.  So.  pp.  23. 

1635.  VTelcker,  Frtedr.  Gottlieb.  Die 
ll.miisrinchen  PblUkvn  und  die  liiNoln  dor 
Btllgen.  (Nhetnischfg  Mtia.  fur  PtiiloL, 
1{>A  I- 21i^2KJ.)    //. 

Alio  ia  bl«  KleiH9  ScAri/ten,  II.  1-79.    H. 

1530.  Altenbar|[p, .    Ueber  den  Auf- 

cnthalt  des  Ody-»M-ns  bri  dur  Kirkc  iind 
aeine  Fahrt  in  den  Hade-*,  Ody«s.  X.  n. 
XI.  [Progr.l  Schleutiogen,  1836,  S«.  pp. 
40(29). 

1537. Ody«icn«  in  der  Untorwelt.  . . . 

[A  continuation  of  the  above.]  (Archir 
/.  Phil.,  1S40,  VI.  170-1S8.)    H. 

Make*  the  whole  story  an  Mtronomleal  siyih. 

1638.  Kgsers.  Joh.  II.  C.  De  Oreo  llome- 
rico  ...    .    Altonie,  1836,  4». 

1639.  Niifi^elftbaohy  Karl  Friedrich.  Die 
horacriwhe  Tlieolopio  in  Ihrcm  Zurtum- 
mcnhango  dargeJitellt  ...  .  Nllrnbert;, 
1840,  S".  pp.  xxxii.,  360.  H.  — 2»  Aiifl., 
. . .  boarbcitet  Ton  G.  Antcnricth,  ibid. 
ISfll.  8"». 

VIF'  Abiehnitt,  pp.  SOe-390,  "  Das  Leben  nod 
der  Tod." 

1640.  Bellinger, .    Quae  Homeri  de 

Orel  Nature  ot  Anlmanini  post  Mortem 
Conditione  fnerit  Sentontia.  [Progr.J 
Ilatiamar.  1847,  *>.  pp.  29. 

1611.  TcnlTcl,  Wilh.  Sicgm.  Znr  Einlol- 
tung  in  Homer.  Die  bumoriscben  Vor- 
stellungen  vun  don  Gottcm,  vom  Lcben 
und  vom  Tode  ...  .  [Oymn.-Progr.j 
Stuttgart,  18i8. 

Ifr42.  Blackie,  John  Stnari.  On  the 
Theology  of  Homer.  (Classical  Musntm^ 
VII.  414-45S,  Loudon,  ISoO,  S".)     //. 

On  the  kUte  of  leuU  after  death,  tee  pp-  <&&- 
457. 

1643.  Grotemeyer,  II.  Iloiuera  Crnnd- 
ansicbt  von  dor  Seele.  [I'logr.!  Warcn- 
dorf,  1864,  8«.  pp.  38. 

1644.  Gladtttonc,  William  Ewart. 

On  the  doetriutf  of  the  future  state  in  Homer, 
■ee  hfi  StnMc*  on  Homer,  Oxford,  186«,  0°.  II. 
167-171,  39'i-CU4.    H. 

1646.  Prottdllty  John.  Homeric  Ideas 
of  the  Stiui  and  a  Future  Life.  (BibHoUi. 
Sacra  for  Oct.  1858;  XV.  763-805.)    U. 

1616*.  Plier«cyde»,  Syrvt,  fl.  B.C.  544. 

164.')h.  [Bott,  Tliomas].  A  Kcview  of  the 
Pnwage  in  Tully's  nriit  Tusculan  Dispu- 
tation concerning  PberecydesV  Notion  of 
Future  ExlHtence.  London,  1744,  8>.   BL. 

1546.  Anaxlmenef,  fl.  b.c.  680. 

1647.  CHroth,  Daniel.  Di-scrtatlo  de  Ana- 
ximenifl  Hsycbologia.  [iVa*.  Job.  Andr. 
Schmidt.]    Junac,  1689,  -lo. 

1648.  P]rtl&afiforafl,  fl.  b.c.  530. 

1649.  BJ&odtus,  Ambr.  Dialogus  do 
Transniigratione  Animarunt  rytbagoricii, 

Juomodo  eadcm  concipl  et  defcndi  possit. 
[afnlae,  lfi38,  f«. 
Sot  Morbei;  f>AyMMU  Tom.  II.  Lit*.  X.  c.  X,  }  7. 


1650.  Gandenxlo  {LaL  Gandentliu), 

Pagan  ioo.  De  Pytbagonca  Aniraanun 
Tran«migrationo  Upuscnlnm.  ...  [With 
several  other  treatise*.]  Paris,  1641,  4«. 
pp.  324. 

1551.  liOiclier,  Casp.  Dissertatio  bisto- 
ricivpbilosopbica  de  Metempsycbogl  Py- 
tbagorica.  [Ji*e*p.  Cliristian  Krumholts.J 
Lip.<4iae,  1666,  4«.  (2  Hb.) 

1552.  CaramitelyliOblcovirltZfJoan. 
Huplotcs  do  liuittrictionibuji  mentalibue. 
Opus  ingenioeissimum  ...  .  Lugduni, 
1672, 4«». 

Ti-vaUi,  anioai  other  things,  "do  Pyihagoria 
Ifrtcnipsycliosl. 

1553.  [BnlAtrode,  Whitelocke].  An  E«- 
nay  of  Transmigration,  in  Defence  of  Py- 
thagoras ...  .  London,  1692,  8°.  pp. 
102 +.     6. 

A  Latin  translation,  by  Oswald  Dyke,  Lond. 

1725.  8". 
1664.  Hcrmaiiflson,  Joh.    De  Metem- 

psychoei  l*ythagorica.    Upsal.  1718,  4«». 
1555.  Haubcr,  Kberb.  Dav.    De  Metem- 

]M}'cbo8i    sivo    Pytbagoraea    Aniniannii 

Tranamigratlono  brevis  Disqulsitio.    I'l- 

mae,  1724,  8«. 
1666.  Hartmann,  Joh.  Adolph.    Mcrc/i- 

\lfvxfo<ri^  I'vtbagorea  ab  Iniputntionibiis 

alMurdis  liberata.  Marburgi,  1733 [1736?], 

40. 
1550.  Irl&ove,  Willem.    De  Palingenesia 

Vetenim,  ttr.  1733.    See  No.  602. 
1557.  Vrlea,  R.  de.    Vcrbandoling  over 

do  Zielsvi-rhuiziog,  volpens  de  stelling 

van    Pythagoras.    Amsterdam,  18*4,  M. 

Jl.  ():2b. 

S.v.  farther,  on  Pythagoras,  Orid.  Metam.  XV. 

M,  ct  aeqq. 

1558.  .ffiscliyliifl,  B.C.  525-150. 

1559.  Tyler,  William  Seymour.  Tito 
TheoL»gy  of  /Encbvlu*?.  {liiblioih.  Sacra 
for  Apr  1*1,  1859:  XVI.  r.54-403.)    H. 

On  a  fu'.iirc  state  of  rewards  and  pimlshDentaf 
sec  I'p.  .%<7-401. 
1559*.  Kmpedoclet,  Aijrigfntinus^  fl.  B.C. 
4uO.  .-.  CHnaiuiim  Ileliiiuiae.  Do  Vita  ejufl 
et  Studiis  dissciiiit,  Fragnienta  cxplicuit, 
Phi lusopbianiillu.-itnivit Simon Karstou  ...  . 
Amst elo.lami,  L-3«,  »<>.  \\\u  (8),  6f.7.     //. 

On  the  dbcirinc  of  the  «oul,  iu  Inimortalltj  and 
tmn'»inl;;"atio:i.  see  particularly  pp.  490-1)15,  aud  the 
Frnirnioiits  tlu're  iUiistratcd.  Comp.  Sturz's  Smpt' 
docUt  (Lips.  l-Oi,  K^).  pp.  4S5-4M.    H. 

15o9<>.  Gladlsch,  Angnst.  Empcdokles 
und  dits  Aegypter.  Eine  bistorische  Vn- 
terstichniig  ...  .  Hit  Eriitnteritngen  aus 
den  aegyptiitcbcn  DcnkinKIern  von  Dr. 
Ileinricb  Hrugocb  und  Jnse]>b  Passnlacqua 
...  .  LeipKig,  1858,  ^o.  iv.  150.  //. 
Sec  particularly  pp.  63-57.  C>^S8. 

1660.  Socrates,  b.c.  40(M00. 

1561.  liasanlz,  (Peter)  Ernst  von*    Des 

S^^krales   ljel»en,  Lcbio  und  Tod.     Nnob 

den  ZeugnisHen    der    Alten    dargestellt. 

Muncben,  1K»7,  8«».  pp.  122.    F 
1562.  Xenoplion,  fl.  b.c.  400. 

1503.  Heller,  Lndw.    De  Cyri  morientis 

Oratioiie  In  Xenopbr)utis  Cyropaedia  Lib. 

VIII.  uiemorata.  ...    Erlaugae,  1707,  8«. 

pp.35. 
1664.  Plato,  1I.C.  4!i»-S47. 

ror  cilltions,  translations,  and  lllustratlre  works, 
•eo  Ilofftsouu's  BiU.  Lex.,  -Ja  An^f..  IKIS.  HI.  117- 
169,  (6i-6SA,  and  Kngelmatiu's  Hill.  Script.  Clau.. 
6e  Anfl..  HiH.  pp.  26»-'Sil,  710.  Tho  host  c<lUlon  ofiho 
erisiBol  Is  thai  of  Stalltiaan,  In  Js<oba  and  Bosl  i 
Jtibl.  Graecn. 

The  rnllowing  arc  the  best  trnnslatioos :  —  SngUth. 
by  H.  Csry.  H.  Davis,  and  O.  nunf*.  rt  vol.  Lf  nlon. 
]v4ic{)t,  ato.  iv>.  forming  a  part  rT  liohn'^t  Cla^f-cat 
Ltbmrti  Frmch,  by  Y.  Cousin,  13  tom.  Paris,  IVXl- 

7i:i 
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40.««;  6r«rmofl.  >iy  F.  RcblelennBcher.  Thetl  I.-III. 
I.  lu  6  llti^n,  Uerlla,  lt»»-VH,  «<>  (inconipleuM,  aitd  bj 
I}lcroDYDiu<<  Mall«r.  "  uilt  Liuleliuiigcn  be:{lritet  voo 
Kari  atdiibart,"   Hd.   I.-VU..  Lcipii«,   laua-d».  tfi, 


'cxcellcul;"  ItaUan,  bjr  I>.  Bembo,  Vcnvlla,  3  vcl. 

-     -  by   C.  J. 

DUlo^tr  af  Pbuiii,'  Ueel  I.-VII.,  KJobenhavn.  183:1- 


l(i)l-«7.  12";  DmUth.  bY  C.  J.   HtfUe,   "  Vdraliti* 


66.  (i".  A  ufw  Frmek  traiulktioD,  bj  K.  Cliamct 
mud  A.  Saluct,  i«  now  (1861) In  cour>e  of  publicatioD. 
Ilcsi(Ji>!i  wlint  I*  ci>ntnlu«tl  in  Ibe  Phoido.  tbv  f<  lluw- 
lni{  iirtf  ix'fbiTQd  to  by  Mr.  Norton  (Getiuinmeta  oftk€ 
GotpcU.  2d  c<l..  111.  Hi.  Dutc)  «•  tbo  mo>(  injporlaut 
pa«4Aofd  in  Plato  rc«|«cting  tb«  inunortallty  of  tb« 
•oul,  itnd  Ibe  futiir*  alate  of  individuals :  — IVmirm, 
pp.  41,  42,  and  p.  90,  Mqq.  cd.  Strphnn. :  Fkadmg, 
p.  1*46,  neqq. :  Mtno,  p.  81.  aeqq. :  />«  ReptMici,  Lib. 
X.  p.  60H,  Kcqq. :  Gorgicu.  p.  523.  fiKiq. :  Apologta. 
pp.  40,  41.  lie  Blto  remarka,  "It  la  Important  to  b« 
observed,  tbal  PUio'a  doctrine  of  the  tiumortaltlj  of 
tbo  Mul  waa  rxt-ntlullr  diiTi'rcut  n-ont  tbe  Chiiatian 
doctrine  of  the  pernmal  Im mortality  of  men.  It  wra 
connected  with  the  belief  of  tbo  prei'xi«ieBce  ofaouU 
from  the  commeneement  of  ibo  univcne,  and  of  their 
fr(>qui>ul  trananilgration  intudtflcrtnt  bodict  of  men 
and  of  inferior  animnls.  ...  Yrt  on  eonc>-ption« 
which  were  ibua  Imperfect,  and  whicb  in  hta  dKTcrvnt 
woritt  are  not  altogether  oonilatcnt  «llh  one  auotber, 
bo  ba<  founded  the  uio»t  aoleun  e^hortatil>nl•  to  the 
pracllfe  of  \irtue,  with  reference  to  ih-  well-being 
of  the  aoul,  and  the  rewarda  and  puniabmcnui  of  a 
future  life." 

Among  the  different  edi.  of  the  Pkttdo.  tboae  of 
\rinklcr    (l>cips.   1744),   M'ytlcnbacb,   wilb  valuable 
Prolegomena  ard  notet  (Lcydrn,  IblO,  belted.,  I.clpz. 
18;:5),  and  Btnllbanm  (3d  ed.,  Oolha,  l^SOi  Ue>er\e 
particular  niention.    The  beat  German  trumtlatlrni 
are  ilicae  of  S.hinldt,  lu  Jahu'a  Arckiv,  1K)2,  Bd. 
XVIII..  Miillcr  (1'54),  with  thccxcelK-nt  Intrt-IncUon 
by  Stplnbart  (mc  above),  and  Ktkaslin  (Manubclm, 
18&5). 
15C6.  Plato.  The  Platonic  Dialofnio  for  Eng- 
lish   Keadcra.    By    William    MhewfU,   D.D. 
Vol.  I.    DialogiUMi  of  the  Socratic  bchool,  and 
Dialofnies  referring  to  the  Trial  and  Death 
of  Socrates.     ||     ^ol.    II.    Antisophlst    Dia- 
iDgiies.    B    Vol.  III.  The  Republic  and  the 
Tiiunfiw.    3  vol.    Cambridge  [Eng.j,  ISSJMJl, 
Bm.  8«.    //. 

"  In  the  Translation  of  the  Pluedo  and  in  Ibe  ae- 
company  Ing  Renin rl(4  I  have  considered  the  Torcc  of 
the  nrgumeoia  aa  well  aa  the  drama  of  the  Dlalofuc." 
—J*re/acc  to  Vol.  I. 

1666. Plato'8  Apology  of  SocrateH,  Crito, 

and  PhaNlo.  1>auiilated  from  the  Orut^k  by 
CbarleH  Stuart  Stanford  ...  .  Dublin,  1830, 
8».  pp.  210  +. 

1667.  Pha*do;  or,  The  Immortality  of  the 

Soul.  TrauHluted  from  the  Greik  bv  Charles 
S.  Stanford.  A  new  Edition,  enriched  with 
Archbishop  Feuelon's  "Life  of  Plato;"  tho 
Opinions  of  Ancient,  Medieval,  and  Modern 
PhikiNophers  and  Divined  on  the  Soul's  Ini- 
mortality ;  . . .  with  Notes  ...  .  To  which  is 
added  a  Catalogue  [by  William  Gowaus]  of  all 
tho  Works  known  to  have  been  written  on  n 

Future  Stati New  York,  IVilliam  G<nt>- 

ans,  1854,  12>.  pp.  liv.,  228,  (and  Catalogue) 

1609. Conclusion  of  Plato's  Oorgfas.  [Trans- 
lated by  Nathaniel  S.  Foluom.j  (CAn'jsWan 
Exam,  for  March,  1847 ;  XLII.  1M-2U1.)    U. 

15i:o. Axiochus,  sivo  do  Morto  Dialogus. 

Gr. 

Thla  dialogue  haa  been  f*!**]/  aacribed  to  Plato,  to 
^■chlnea  Socruticua,  and  to  Xcnoci-aU^a.    It  « 111  be 


found  In  most  cdltiona  of  I'lato.     An  EngU&h  irana 
lation.  by  Edmund  Hpcnaer.  Kdinbiirph.  ISVi;  nnotber, 
by  Geo.  Burgea.  in  Bobn'a  od.  of  Plato,  VI.  80-M.  H. 
1570.  01ymplodorna,fl.  A.D.620?  Scho- 
lia in  Plat4)ni8  I'liaedontni.    k.x    Libris 
Mann    scriptis    odidit  Christopli  Eberh. 
Fincke.    Hoilbronnae,  1847,  8«».  pp.  xvl., 
228. 
t670».  Flolnoy  Manllio.    1482.    Sco  No. 

1671.  CastcUaiil,  Pier  Niccold.  De  Im- 
mortalitate  Auimanim  serundum  Plato- 
nem  ct  Arittotelem.    K.P.  1525,  fol. 

1671*.  [Barba,  Pompao  delta].    Kspoai- 
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xione  d'nn  mnetto  Ptatonieo  &lto  «orra 
il  primo  effetto  d'amore,  cfa'A  11  •efMaran- 
rauiina  dal  corpo  ileiraniaot^ :  d<iT«»  s-i 
tratta  deirimmortalitadeiraninuL  aervc<>> 

Aristotile,  e  Hecondo   Platoor .     Fi- 

renie,  1549,  8*.  — /frwM&M,  <•. 

See  MassBcbolU,  Scriaori  d^IkUU,  U.  i.  at. 

1672.  Galantrs,  Livias.  ChristiAnjp  T>m-.^ 
logiie  cum  PlatoaicaCanip«Falto,qBin.'E.i  • 
cnm  tota  veteri  SapieoCia  £lbni«n«  uxi. 
...  .  [In  twenty  Bouk^.]  Boiioiii«r,  KJ*, 
fol. 

Lib.  Xl.-Xin.  treat  •*  !>•  AalM«.~  T«r  ntt-^ 
generkl  work*  on  tbo  Ptotoakc  tbertifcy  cr—pa  «■  1 
witb  the  Chriatlaa,  m«  J.  A.  Fabrkiaa.  JM§eK*m» 
etc  pp.  301-307. 

1673.  Hardtsclimldt  or  ^art* 
scSimldty  Juh.  Nic.  Plato  d«  Inmut :  zm- 
litute  Animao.  [Diap.]  Argeatorati,  IC^;*^ 
8«»? 

1674.  IVclcUiinama,  Joach.  9am.  IM— 
sertatio  dc  I'latuuica  AuiniM'am  Ibiiu'T- 
talitate.  [/^rxp.  J.  F.  Benedict*]  Vitr^. 
1740,  4«.  pp.  36. 

Ib'h.  Tcenckcy  M.  M.  De  Argiuneiiti« 
Platonic  pro  luimortalltate  Animae.  Out- 
tingae,  1748,  •••. 

1576.  'Wlndhelm,  Christian  Enwt  iron. 
Exaiufn  Argumentorum  Platonia  pn>  Im- 
mortalitate  Animao  humaoae.  Didr«r- 
tAtio.    Guttingae,  1749,  8*. 

1677.  Buttstedt,  Joh.  Andr.  De  P1at.»- 
nicoium  Ueniinincentia.  LrUtngae,17f>l,4^. 

1578.  aoCtlebcr,  Juh.  ChrisUipli.  Ar^n- 
mentoruni  aliquot  in  Platonis  Phae^l**!!*- 
do  Anittii  Immortalitate  Illastr»t£u  r-t 
Discu«8io  ...  .  Specimina  I.-IV.  Al- 
torfli,  1765-67,  4«.    (( 4  kIi.) 

Alae  in  the  A'om  Aef  JAmd.,  ITM,  p^  S9-«K 

1679.  Animadii«rRioDe«   mA    Platuiil* 

Phaedoncm  et  Alclblaileni  SecandBm ;  a*l- 
Juncti  sunt  Excursus  In  QiuMtiuoea  ifoc  r*- 
ticas  de  Animi  Inmiortalitate  rum  enmna 
Pliaedonls.    Lii»siae,  1771,  S*.  pp.  IfiQL 

1680.  Crawford,  Charles.  A  DUsrrta- 
tiont  n  the  Pbsedou  of  Plato:  or  Difd«««rD«> 
of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  ...  ^To 
which  is  annexed,  A  PsycfaoloK)':  <»-,  An 
Abstract  Investigation  of  the  Nature  of 
the  Soni:  in  which  the  Opinioiiti  of  aII 
the  Celebratetl  Metaphysicians  on  that 
Sulject  «re  diKCunse^l.  ...  Loudon,  1773;, 
8».  pp.  xxviil.,  292.    H. 

1681.  litlle,  Ernst  Gottfried.  PUtoiu«s^n- 
teiitia  de  Natura  AnimL  ...  Oottingar. 
1790,  8».  pp.  iv.,  28. 

1682.  Platonls  Locus  In  Timaeo  de  Ortu 
Animi  hniuani  expliratur.  (In  At  ii-ht 
and  Born's  Seues  phtloL  Mag.,  11.  1-Tm, 
Leipr..  1790,  8-.) 

1683.  TennemaiUAtWUh.  Gottlieb.  Lrh- 
ren  uud  Mrinungen  der  Soknttikcr  ^.N  i 
I'nsterblichkeit.  ...  Jena,  1791,  sm.  *\ 
pp.  xvi.,  692.    M. 

1684. 8y8tem  der  Platonlschen  Phi:<- 

fK>^>hic 4  fide.    Leipzig,  1792-05.  >*. 

1686.  I.lnde,  8am.  Gottlieb.  De  PolatHp 
adrersiis  Mortis  Horrures  in  PlatuB>>  et 
Novo  Testnuiento  obviis.  lipidae,  179U, 
A:  pp.  32. 

1686.  Bliiclcc,  Joh.  Ileinr.  De  Mcdita- 
tiitne  Mortis  Platonica.  Lipsiae,  179a.  4*. 
pp.  xvi. 

1597.  Urigsers,  Gust.  Ffiedr.  ...  txa- 
men  Argumentoinam  Platonls  |ir<t  Imr-  r- 
talltate  Aninil  humani.  Bostoehli,  IhO* 
4*.  Pit.  34. 
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158S.  Pettavely  Fr.  Do  Argnmentis,  qui- 
bu9  apnd  I'latoDeni  Antmurum  loiniorta- 
litati  d«fenditur.    BeroUni,  1815,  4*.  pp. 
•     Iv.,  41. 

1589.  Kvnliardt,  Heinr.  Platons  PhX- 
don,  niit  br-MmtU'rer  Ki'.ckRicht  niif  dio 
Un-^terblichkoitnlehro  crlttutert  undbeur- 
tbellt.    Llibeck,  1817,  8«.  pp.  72 +.    F. 

1800.  Tajrlor,  ThomM.  Platonic  Demon- 
Btrntiun  of  tho  Imiuortality  uf  tliu  Soul. 
(Clatnical  Jour,  for  June  and  Sept.,  1820; 
XXI.  JWl-230,  and  XXII.  40-51.)    H. 

1501.  Seafpery  Rrc.  John.  Observations 
on  the  HiAdo  of  Plato.  {Ctauical  Jour. 
for  June,  182.') ;  XXXI.  209-217.)    H. 

1592.  Sctimtdt)  Adnlb.  Argumenta  pro 
Imnu^rtAlitate  Aniinarum  in  Platonis 
Phaedouo  cxplicita.    Ualac,  1827,  8>. 

ISai.  Rettig,  Hcinr.  Christian  Mich. 
Qna<'.->ti(>n»«!*  Platonicae.  I.  Quum  cogno- 
lu'onilao  verao  Animi  Natnrao  Viam  Plato 
commonntravorlt.  ...  [Progr.J  Glssae 
[IlUdingriiJ,  1831,  8«.  k  «'«• 

1594.  Branty  J.  W.  Bemcrkungen  fiber 
die  platoiiiitcho  Lehro  Torn  Lcrncn  alseiner 
'NViedvrcrinneruug {aviuv^axi).  Branden- 
burg, 1832,  »•. 

1605.  Deycks,  Fcrd.  Platonis  de  Ani- 
moruiii  Migratione  Doctrina.  Confluent. 
1834.  S-. 

15D0.  Cromey  C.  Be  Mythfs  Platonlcis 
imprimis  do  Nocyils.   BUsseldorf,  1835, 4». 

1507.  Idetrlns,  .  Do  Mythis  Plato- 
nlcis inprimi.4  do  Necyiis.  [Progr.]  DUs- 
seldorf,  1835,  4*. 

Are  Ko4.  15M  and  liS97  tltlea  of  tbe  tamo etsar  T 
I  givi;  ttinii  ai  I  flud  them  In  Kngelmaan's  Bm. 
Script.  CloM. 

150S.  Schmidt,  Adalb.  Ucber  die  Ideen 
tics  l»lato  und  die  darauf  bcruhonde  Un- 
Htorblichkoltxlehro  desselben.  [Progr.] 
ll.il.ap,  1835,  4».  pp.  68  (29). 

150S».  Slgwart,  Heinr.  Christian  Wilh. 
▼on.  I>jc«  pl'it(»ni«chcn  My  then  Ton  der 
men'«-hlich<jn  Seelf  im  Znsammonhango 
dargf^tellt,  (Appended  to  hiB  (JeschidtU: 
d^r  P:,ilo4ophi*^  II.  463-515,  Stnttg.  u. 
TUb.  18U,  8«.)    B. 

1599.  VolstlUnder,  J.  A.  Chr.  Platonis 
Sonti-ntla  di*  Animorum  PraoexlHtontia. 
Para  I.  De  Principio  Philosophlao  Flato- 
nicae.    [Diss.]    Berolini,  1844,  8*.  pp.  25. 

1600.  Flscber,  Carl  Pbilipp.  Do  Plato- 
nica  do  Aninii  Immortalitate  Doctrina. 
. . .    Erlangac,  1845,  b".  pp.  14.    P. 

1601.  Schmidt,  Ilorm.  Doornm  Phae- 
donis  Pliitonici  Locorum  Explicatio  (p. 
60.  B.  et  de  tin i  versa  Argumeutatione,  in 
qna  ex  ipxa  Aninii  Forma  quasi  ac  Specie 
Immortalitas  ejus  dedncitur).  [Progr.] 
Wittenhergao,  1845,  4».  pp.  21. 

1602.  [King,  Tlionios  Starrl.  Plato's 
Views  of  Immortality.  {VnivertalUi 
^iwr.for  Jan.  1H47;  IV.  73-107.)    H. 

1693.  SsostakonvrslU,  Jos.  Platonis  de 
Animo  Placita.  [Progr.J  Ostrowo,  1847, 
4«.  pp.  15. 

1604.  liachmann,  Karl  Ilcinrich.  Ueber 
die  Unsterbljchkeit  der  meni«chlichen 
Seele,  nach  den  Vorstellnngen  dcs  Philo- 
Kophon  Platoii  und  dcs  Apostels  Paalos. 
. . .    Landcithnt,  1848,  8*.  pp.  32.    F. 

leoft.  Ahlander,  Job.  Ang.  Disscrtatlo 
Veteruin  in  (Icnr're  Philosophonim  prae- 
clpneque  Platnnis  de  Animi  vi  et  Immor- 
talitate Sentcntias  brcviter  adnnibrans 
...  .  [/?<;»p.  Pet.  Otto  Wlberg.]  Pars  I. 
Lnndje,  [18—,]  »».  pp.  16. 


1606.  Hermann,  Carl  Friedr.    Do  Parti- 

bus  Aniniao  itnmortalibus  secnndnm  Pla- 
tonem.  [PnieC.  Ind.  Schol.]  Oottingao, 
1850,  4«. 

1607.  Spccli,  Moritx.  WUrdigungder  pla- 
tonischcn  Lehre  von  der  Unstcrblichkeit 
dori*eele.  ...  [Progr.]  Breslau,  1853, 4o. 
pp.  16. 

Also  in  tb«  EeitackTiftf.  PhUo*.  «.  kath.  ThteL, 
iSii,  Heft  S3,  or  N.  P.,  XIII.  11.  pp.  1-18.    B. 

1608.  Gscll-Fels,  J.  T.  Dissortatio  qua 
Psychologiae  Platonicae  atquo  Arintote- 
Icae  Explicatio  et  Comparatio  institnltur. 
Wirceburgi,  1854,  8«.  pp.  106. 

1609.  Mflllcr,  L.  11.  0.  Die  Eschatologie 
Platon's  und  Cicero's  in  ihrem  VorhAlt- 
nisse  znm  Christentbume.  ...  Jever, 
1854,  4».  pp.  44.    F. 

1610.  Kahlcrt,  A.  J.  Ucbor  die  plato- 
nisclien  Boweise  dor  Unstcrblichkeit  dor 
Seel©.    [Oymn.  Prtjgr.]    [Wien,]  1866.  4«». 

1611.  Snaemlhl,  Franz.  Dio  genetische 
Entwickolung  dor  platonischen  Philoso- 
phieelnleitonddiirgcstellt  ...  .  2Theilo. 
Leipzig,  185o-«0,  8«».  pp.  xvi.,  486;  xii., 
1-312,  XX viii.,  313-696.    H. 

1612.  Schmidt,  Hermann.  Zu  l^latons 
Pbacdon.  [On  tho  concluding  urgnniont, 
p.  100  A-106  E,  ed.  Steph.]  (Jahn"«  ynt! 
Jahrb.f.  PkiM.,  1866,  LXXIl  1. 42-4S.)  H. 

For  otherlllastratlnniorthe  PJk«cfo  bT  Schmidt, 
■se  BagelmBDO's  iHU.  Sertpt.  CIom.,'  fi^  Aafi.. 
p.  287. 

1618.  Snscmlhl,  Franz.  Ueber  dio 
Schlaszboweis  in  I'latons  Phaedon.  ( Jahn'-n 
Neue  Jahrb.  /.  PhiM.,  1856,  LXXIII. 
236-240.)  H. 
1614.  'WlUlamt,  N.  M.  The  Phanlon. 
{ChHstian  Jticc.  for  Oct.  1857 ;  XXII.  507- 
532.)  BA. 
1616.  Mlchelts,  Fr.  Die  Philosophie  Pla- 
tons in  ihrer  inncron  Beziohung  zur 
geoffenbarten  Wahrheit  kritiHrii  aus  den 
Quellen  dargt^tellt  . . .  .  2Abth.  MUn- 
stor,  1869-<J0,  8«.  H. 
1616.  Volqaardscn,C.R.  Platon's  Idee 
dcs  persOii lichen  Ueistes  und  neine  Lehre 
tlbor  Erziehnng  ...  .  Berlin,  1860,  8«. 
pp.  viil.,  192. 

SCO  BihliMh.  Sacra,  XVIII.«R-a7. 
16ie>.  [Martlncan,  James  1.    Plato:  his 
Physics  and  Metapliysics.  (yational  Rev. 
for  April,  1861 ;  XII.  457-488.)    H. 
1616l>.  Bachcr,  J.    Uber  Platons  specu- 
lativo  Bowel»u  Tdr  die    Uiisterbllcbkeit 
der  menschlichen  Scelo.    Inaugural-Dis- 
sertation.   GOttlngcn,  1861,  9fi.  pp.  30. 
1617.   ArUtotclea,    d.c.   S84-<22.    ...     De 
Anima  Libri  trt's.    .\d  Interpretum  Graeco- 
nim  Auctoritntcm  et  Codicum  Fidcm  rocog- 
novit,  Cummi'iitnriis  illustravit  Fr.  Ad.  Tren- 
delenburg.   Jcnac,  1833,  8».    23  th. 

1618. Treatise  on  the  Soul,  etc.  translated 

by  T.  Taylor.    I/ondon,  1808,  4*. 

1619.  Psychologio  d'Aristote— Traits  do 

r&me  traduit  en  franeais  poor  la  premiere 
fois  et  aocompagn6  do  Notes  pcrp6tuellos  par 
J.  Barth61eniy-Saint-llilalro  ...  .  Paris, 
1S46.  8».  pp.  cxxi.,  392.    H. 

The  tnnsUtor  mainUla*  (Pirf.  pp.  xzxbc.-xiril.) 
that  Aristotle  did  not  believe  in  the  Immortalliy  or 
tbe  soul.  Sec  also,  to  ibe  name  purpo<^,  Mopheini'>< 
Dotea  en  Cadwortb'a  Inttl.  SfUmi^  1. 16.  W,  III.  470- 
472  (Harri«OQ'i  edItloD.) 

1619*.  Slmplloloa,  fl.  AJ>.  630.  ...  Coni- 
mentarla  in  tres  llbros  Arlstotelis  de 
anima.  ...  Gr.  [Tonico,  A.  Arulanuty 
1527,]  foi.  ff.  187. 

1620.  Vargas,  Alfonso,  of  Tbledo^  Abp. 
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of  Sevtllf.  Quipstiones  fiup«r  Libros  Ari§- 
totelis  de  Aiiiuia.  Floreutiw,  1177,  ful.— 
AIho  Yeiietiis,  1566-66,  ful.;  Yicentice, 
1608,  ful. ;  Roinie,  ltK)9.  fol. 

1621.  VlO)  ToniniiuMi  da,  Otrdinal  Gac* 
tano  {Lat  Cajetanns).  Comiuon- 
taria  in  tre«  Libios  Aritituti'lisi  do  Aniiiin. 

First  published,  wi(h  the  text,  at  Yiccnta.  14t«, 

fol. ;  Bppxratcly,  Ycoice.  1514,  fol.,  and  elaenhcrv. 

1621».  Spina,  BArtolonmieo  dl.    Propiig- 

nnctilum  ArlBtotelis,  Uc,  1615.    Seo  No. 

674. 

1622.  Tenlcroy  Francesco.  ...  Discorsi 
. . .  sopru  i  trc  Librl  deirAiiima  d'Arlsto- 
tile  ...    .    Y'enetia,  1555,  8«. 

1623.  Odonly  lUnaldo.  DUcoreo  ...  per 
Qia  Peripatctica,  cue  si  diniostra,  se  Paui- 
ma,  secondo  Aristutilo,  &  murtale,  o  iiii- 
mortnle.  Venotia,  1657,  4".  ff.  40.— Also 
t'6id.  1560,  4o.    BL. 

1624.  Villalpandov  Caspar  CardlUo 
de*  Apologia  Aristotclis  ndvcrtius  eux, 
qui  ajniit  pniu  sensisse  Auinnuu  cum  Cor- 
(lorccxtingui  ...    .    Conipluti,  1560,  S». 

1625.  Mart  lues  de  Brea,  Pedro.  In 
Libros  trcs  Aristotclis  do  Auiiua  Ccni- 
mcntariua.  Cui  acctjssit  Tractatus,  quo 
ex  Peripatctlca  Schola  Auimce  Ininiorta- 
litas  asserittxr  A  probatiu*.  Seguuti«, 
1575,  fol. 

1626.  (^nlntlaniasy  Yincentius.  Dilnci- 
dntiones  trinm  Librorum  AriHtotelts  de 
Anima.  Ncc  uon  S.  I>octoris  Tbomne 
Aquinatis  iu  eosdem  Gomnientarii.  Cum 
Texttt  duplici  ...    .    Boooniae,  1575,  4«. 

1627.  Toledo,  {Lat  Toletns),  Fraii- 
ciHco  de,  Curd.  Conimeuturia  nua  cum 
Quaestionibus  in  Libros  tres  Arietotelis 
de  Auinia.  Yenetiis,  1575,  4«.— Colon. 
Agrip.  1576,  4«.  ff.  179  +. 

Uauj  other  cditioos. 

1628.  Denlaetnsy  Job.  De  Animi  Natnra 
ejustiuu  Immortalitate  iu  Doctrina  Arie- 
totelis apertiasime  constituta.  Parisiis, 
1577,  8». 

1629.  Segnly  Bernardo.  Trattato  ...  sopra 
i  Librideir Anima d'Aristotile  ...  .  Fio- 
rouza,  1583, 4o. 

1630.  Zlmarai  Teofilo.  ...  In  Libros 
tres  Ariototells  do  Anima  Conuneutarii 
...    .    Yenetiifl,  1684,  fol. 

1631.  Sclftr6ter,  Job.  Friedr.  Qnaestio 
utnim  Ari.itotelcs  Intcllectus  noKtri  Im- 
mortaIitatr>m  coguoverit.    Jenae,  1585, 4«. 

1632.  Pontanus,  Ilieronymns.  De  Im- 
mortalitate Aniiiifc,  ex  Sententia  Aristo- 
tellB,  Librl  septcm.    Roma?,  1507,  4«». 

1633.  Onarlnonl(L<zt.Giiarluonlii« 
Fcmtanu*)^  Cristoforo.  Sent  cut  iarum 
AriHtotelis  de  Animo  sen  Mente  biimana 
Explicfttio.    Francofurti,  1601,  4». 

1633*.  Zabarella,  Jacopo,  Count.  In 
tres  Aristotclid  Libros  de  Anima  Commen- 
tarii  ...  .  Yenet.  1605,  fol.  BL.  —  KUo 
Francof.  1606,  4». 

Matntalna  tb»t  the  doetrlae  of  immortolity  eao- 
not  lie  prored  by  Aristotle's  pbllowphj:. 
1654.  lia  Galla,  Oinlio  Cosare.  De  Im- 
mortalitate Animorura  ex  Aristotelis  Sen- 
tentia Liliri  tres.  Romae,  1621,  4o.—  Also 
Utini,  1&46,  4*. 

MalnUfaa  that  Aristotle  believed  la  Immor- 
talltj. 

1635.  Licetl,  Fortnnfo.  Do  Anlmonim 
rationalium  Immortalitate  secniidiim  Opi- 
nioiiem  Aristotelis  Librl  qnatuor.  Pata- 
Tii,  1629,  fol.    BL. 

1636.  Dannbauer,  or  Danalia'iveri 
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Job.  Conr.    Collegitun  pqrdiologkraai.  in 

quomaximecontruveTMeQiuMtkmr*  cuca 
tres  Libros  Ariftotelis  de  Anima  prufH.- 
nuntur,  veutilantar,  explicantar.  Ar- 
gentorati,  1699,  &«.  —  Alau  i6u£.  l&O.  IMO : 
Altdorf.  1672,  4». 
1637.  Orcglo,  Agostino,  Ointf.  Ans»ot^l:« 
vera  de  rtttionalis  Anini*  Immunalitat'? 
Sententia  accurate  exi»licata.  KtMuie, 
1631,  4<».  —  Also  1G32, 1S». 

Oreglo  rottiutaiB«  Ibai  Ari»lBCte  teUercd  is  t&e 
lumonalitj  of  th«>  souL 

163K.  Hoftnann,  Osvp.,  1572-1648.  C^i- 
latio  Ductriuae  AriKtotelie  e<im  Doctrina 
Ualeni  de  Anima.    Helmst.  16S7. 

1639.  Athanaalaa, /73f;aitif'nvi.  ...  Ari«- 
totelos  propriam  de  Animae  Immorraht  Ate 
Meiiteni  explieans  ...  .  Gr.  and  Z-«2. 
PariHiiti,  1C41. 4«». 

S«  Fabrieius,  BiVL  Orwc  IT.  SS.  :M. 

1640.  Posiier,  Ca»p.  Dc  ralinfr*-nt -i-a, 
sivv  Ke<litiiCbrporum  in  Vitam  c«>i?iindiLBa 
Aristotelcm  impossibili.    Jenae,  lt«%6. 

1&11.  Schiitx,  Cbristian  Oottfr.  ?ap«r 
Aristotviis  de  Anima  l^fktrntia  Iffviri-K 
Connueiitatio.     Halae,  1771*  4*.  ppL  2u. 

1642.  Delnbardf,  Job.  lIHnr.  IVr  P(^ 
griff  der  Si-ele  niit  Rilcksicht  auf  Ari?t  •- 
teles.  . . .    Ilambarg,  ie4U.  4«.  (41  iJi.i 

1643.  Harteaateln,  Ov^t.  De  r^yck*^ 
lojciae  vulgaris  Oiigiiie  ab  Ari^toteU  r«— 
petenda.    Lips.  1840,  4*.  pp.  19. 

1644.  Fischer,  Carl  Pbilipp.  D*  Princi- 
piis  Aristtotelicae  de  Aiiima  Doctrinal. 
. . .    Eriangae,  1W5,  f  •.  pp.  14. 

1644*.   'Waddlni^ton-KastiUy  Char- 
les.   De  la  u.<4ycbulogic  d'Ari»ti>te.  Paris 
1848,  So.  \/r. 
1646.  "Wolfl;  W.    Von  dcm  BegriflTe  •!** 
Aristitteieii    iiber    die   Sevle  umi  d«— >f  a 
Anwundung  auf  die  heutige  p83'cLA>li.4rt«>. 
. . .    Bayreutb,  1M8,  4».  pp.  Ifw 
1046^.  Panscltv  Carl.    Be  Aristotelis  Ani- 
mae Defiuitiuiic.    Di66erlatio    iuau^ui^ 
lis  . . .    .    Gryph.  1861,  h:  pp.  iii.,  6«. 
1646.  Ijuoretlna  Caras^  Titn».  fl.  bc.  QO. 
...    De   Renim    Natnra    libri  Sfex    C«rt4u4 
Lacbmannus  receiifuit  et  emondarit   £Jitu> 
altera    Berolini,  1863,  h*.  p}».  252. 

Lib.  ni.  dcaiea  tlie  liuiuartalltr  of  tbc  m«L 
164t».  Pollf^ac,    Melchior   de,    CbneE. 
1747.    Anti-Lucretius.    S«e  Xo.  1<7. 
547.  Blaercker,  F.  A.    Tiioa  Lucretios 
Cams  iiber  die  Natur  der  Dinge  nuU  die 
Un«terblicbkeit  der  Seelo.  Vortm^  ...    . 
Berlin,  1^61,  8».  pp.  32.    F. 
1648.  Relaaeker,  A.  J.    Epicuri  de  Ani- 
morum  >Htura  btx'trinam  a  Lucretio  Dt*- 
cipulo   tractatam   expoeuit  ...    .    Colo- 
niae  Agrippiuentdnm.  If.*j6,  4«.  pp.  JR. 

Rcvicnitl    by    With.  CbrUt   in   Jaha'^   Sum* 
Jakrb.f.  Pkilol.,  IfZa,  LXXIII.  247-'.&l.    M. 
1640.  Suekan,  E.  de.  De  Lncrvtii  mHa- 
physica   et    mural i   Doctriua.     Pan»iis, 
1857,  8».  pp.  xii.,  €3. 
16C0.  Cicero,  Mnrcnts   Tnllins.  n.c.    III7-4S. 
Tbe  Tuscnlan   Disputations.  IkMik  Firvt  [It^ 
contemnenda  Mortel;   tbe  Drcaoi  of  Sciiiio: 
and  Extracts  (Voni  tlie  Dfailogties  on  Old  Ace 
and  Friendship.    LaL  With  English  Note^ 
by  Thomas  Chase  ...    .    Cambridge  [JU*«.„ 
1861 ,  12>.  pp.  xviii..  207.    H. 

The  Introduction  diaeuwea  the  ^leestioD  of  Cierre** 
belief  In  the  imawruUty  of  U<«  wuL 
1661.  — ^  Cicero  on  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul.  [Book  I.  of  the  Tnsculan  Que<-ti<m<i, 
translated  by  J.  N.  Bellows.]  (Chrittian 
Exam,  for  Nov.  1842, and  Jaa.  1S43;  XXSlIJL 
120^160, 816-«38.)    if. 
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1652.  Wimderllcht  Gasp.  Jul.  Cicero 
de  Anima  i'lntotiiXHiui.  [Haifi.  ,A.uiXt. 
^chuMlfr.]    \itob.  17i4,4".ir.  8. 

1653.  T5rncry  Fnbian.  Du8eutentU0ice- 
rouianii  de  lunnortalitHte  Aniuiae.  [  Ifesp. 
Laur.  Wenzel.J    Cpwil.  1790,  6«.  (2  sh.) 

1654.  Plsanskl,  Qeorg  ChriBtoph.  Dfs- 
serttttio  cxpuiiiltiiiii  Argumenta  pro  Ini' 
niortnlitAt<!  Anintae  a  Cicerone  allata. 
Hegiomonti,  1769,  4».  pp.  24. 

1655  'Wehr^n,  or  Wcltrat  Job.  Oott- 
fried  von.  Cebor  das  Alter  mid  die  L'n- 
•tcibltclikfit  dor  8eele,  noch  dem  Cicero 
Ttvy  bearbettvt  iind  mlt  einigen  Zuntf txen 
Tcnnebrt.    Gottingcn,  1810,  b«.  pp.  77. 

1656.  Slemcra, »    Dc  Uko  qiiodam  e 

CiceronlH  Catono  Majorc,  tibi  de  Aninio- 

riim  IiiiiuorUlitate  ngltur.   (Pruun-.l  Mo- 

na.<iterii,  1848,  4*.  pp.  14. 

1657.  VlrgllliM  or   Verfflllns    MAro, 

PubliuH,  ii.c.  70-*19*    See  particularly  ^EnriU. 

Lib.  VI.,  and  Gforg.  IV.  44i7,  ot  seqq. 

165T*  IRj¥i9»  his  descent  into  Hell  ...    . 

Made   Engllnh   by  John   Boys  ...:   together 

with  an  ample  and  learned  Comntcnt  upon 

tbeMame...    .     London,  1661, 4*.  pp.  248. 

1C58.  IVRrburton,  William,  Jtp.    The 

Divine  Liegation  of  Mo6e«  deDiiini>trat«d, 

ttc    ?ve  Xo.  17W. 

Id  Book  II.  Sect.  IV.  of  tbU  vork,  Wurbiirton 
nalntalDS  the  iaceniou*  paradox  ilixi  tlit>  <li-»c  at 
0f  jSneni  Into  ihe  infernal  rvf  ion*  n^  dcsci  iUcxl 
by  Virfril  ii  a  nfcurative  de«cri|>:ti>ii  of  an  iBin-t- 
tlon  iDio  Ibe  KlcuAiatao  nniCfx-ies.  See  lii« 
Warka,  II.  7»-16».    B. 

1650.  B«)nckcrt,  Dan.  Joh.  Philipp.  Dia- 
aertatio  explanans  Psychologiani  VirgiUl 
L.  YI.  Aenoid.  v.  724^751.  Argentorati, 
1751,  ¥.  pp.  *JQ. 

1659>.  Jortln,  John.  Six  Dhwertations, 
rte.   1755.    See  No.  1526. 

16500.  [Gibbon,  Edward j.    Critical   Ob- 

nervationa    on    the    Sixth    B(X>k  of  the 

^neid.  . . .     London,  1770,  ^.  pp.  56.     H. 

Al«e  in  hU  JRceel.  Work;  Ix>adoti.  18S7,  i^,  pp. 

(RO-<iV*i.    (A)    In  opiio>iUoa  to  Warburloo. 

lew.  Heyne,  Chrlatian  Oottlob,  1720- 
1812. 

8<-«  bl«  Ryeonoe  oa  tbc  Sixth  Book  of  YlrgH's 
jBneid,  parUcularlj  Kxe.  I..  VIII.-XIII. 
1001.  JorlOy    Andrea   dc«      Viaggio   dl 
Enea  ail'Itiferno,  ed  agli  Elisiii,  aecondo 
Virgil  JO.    2i  ed.     Napoli,  (. . .)  1S25,  8-. 

A  tyenc\  tranalmtlon.  from  the  third  edition 
of  the  orgiqal,  Uonaf,  1817,  fP,  pp.  7.'. 
1662.  Pint  arc  |iiia,  fl.  a.d.  00. 

On  ancient  opinion!*  ooncerning  the  MOl,  see  Dt 
PtaeUU  PkUotcphorum,  Ltb.  IV.  cc.  2-H.  Bat  the 
geouineueu  of  tiiia  treatise  !■  doubled. 

Ifi(i3. Plntarch  on  the  Delay  of  tho  Deity 

in  the  Punt^ihment  of  the  Wicked.  Gr.  With 
Notes,  by  II.  B.  Hackett  ...  .  Andover,  1844, 
12«.  pp.  171. 
1664.  — —  Sar  les  d^lais  de  la  Jnntice  dirino 
...  .  ITouvclIenient  tradnit,  arcc  des  addi- 
tions et  dea  not  cm,  par  M.  le  com  to  do  Maistre, 
8UivY  de  la  traduction  du  ni^me  trait6,  par 
Auiyot  ...    .     Paris,  1816,  8«.  np.  228. 

Kumeroui  later  ede.  Formlnc  also  Touc  11.  of  the 
OWvm  of  Count  Joseph  de  Maiatre. 

1665.  Sciirclter,  Theodor  Rilmar.    Doc- 

trina  Plutarchi  et  theologica  et  moralin. 

Conimentatio  ...    .    {IWgen'a  Zeitsehrifl 
f.  d.  hf*t.  T/ifol,,  1836,  VI.  1. 1-144.)    H, 
Bee  pcrticularly  pp.  60-5S.  114,  IIS. 
1660.  Tyler,  William  Seymour.  Plutarcb*8 

Theology,  i  Mflhtxfint  Ouar.  Ji«t.  for  July, 

1852;  X'XXV.  38^-415.)    H. 
1667.  Hackett,  Horatio  Balch.  PluUrch 

on  the  Delay  of  Providenco  in  punishing 


the  Wicked.  [Ab-stract.]  (BiiMioth.  Sacra 
for  Jnly,  1850;  XIII.  6aO-«3U.)    Jf. 

1067».  Ijnclanua,  Samixmt^nxU,  fl.  a.d.  170. 

8«e  hU  Dimtogi  iforruonun,  MemippuM,  Oatuplut, 

VertB  UiUoriOy  i<B«i  iiic  tr-e.iilM.'  V«  LnetM,  lor  ridi* 

c'll-  ((  tbe  popular  nououa  coneeruius  the  luferual 

regiuita. 

16C8.  Alexander  Aphrodisiensi*,  fl.  a.d.  200. 

Libri  titio  de  Aniraa.   Or.andLaU  (.\ppendcd 

to  ThtMuititiuH,  Ofxra^  Veiiet.  I&M,  fol.) 

"  MalntaiiM  the  auoihilatieu  of  souls  AOd  coutcn<1« 
that  thU  wait  Vil.totle  R  uptuion."  —  Jto»hi4m,  iioto 
on  Cndwortb,  Book  1.  Ch.  1.  «rf  jIn.,  whu  aUo  tewtt 
to  his  Coma,  ad  Lib.  IJ.  Topioor.  ArUtoL  pp.  7:2,  77. 

ai. 
1660.  Plotinn*,  fl.  a j>.  260.  . . .    Opera  om- 
nia ...    .    [i:.(liied   by  G.  U.  Moeer  and  V. 
Creuxcr.]    3  vol.    Oxonii,  1835,  4».    H. 

The  whole  or  the  PouHh  Knnend  (Vol.  II.  pp.  73-*- 
«6)  treat*  of  the  soul.— lt«  cuenco,  iniii.orul.ry. 
dcsffeiit  into  the  liodv.  e'c.  Parto  of  it  arc  truiitiaiud 
In  niuiiiMs  Tajrtor  M>Vt-  Sftois  </  PtoH>t»»,  Loud  >a, 
1794.  (T,  and  ui  LU  iUUU  Wurka  af  PlUmm,  Luudun. 
1«17.  8". 

1C69«. Lea    Ennendos  do    Plotin    ...  tra- 

duiti'M  ponr  la  premiere  fois  en  franciti^  ucconi- 
IKigiu'M  de  8omui:iirC!i,  de  note«  et  d'ticlaircia- 
KCMuoiits  ct  precedces  de  la  vie  dr  Plotin  ... 
par  31.  N.  Bouillct  ...  .  [ Witli  fragment'*  of 
Porphyry,  JaniliJichus,  and  other  .Neo-Mato- 
nir«tH,  tiauslated  by  £.  Lev^iiue.]  3  touu 
Pari«,  lS57-<n,^•.    //. 

The  nftr«  (>n  the  Pourih  Rnnrad.  e\aniialn8  the 
relation  nff  luiltuuto  farlcu«  preovdinK  xnd  .uccced* 
ing  writorn,  oe<Mipy  pp.  5<>6-«IXl  or'  lotue  II.  The 
c>ctriici«  from  Poi'pliyrr,  Jaiublichu-<,  tiud  wKno.ia 
(iiizKUi  are  nppt>itii«.Hl 'to  Tome  II.  nfih  the  I.Air- 
tide :  —  "  Fioguieut*  de  p*rchologii>  ii^platoiii-iuuiie 
tradulti  poor  la  prctul^ru'foU  e.i  fr.tuv^l*  par  y.':ii, 
LmOquo  "  For  the  trratJitc  of  JuoiOltehuo,  aec  .S;o- 
bicus.  Kct^yg.  Phg».,  Lib.  I.  c.  52,  U  a)-49,  pp.  bJ8- 
»»,  ed.  Ucereo.    H. 

1670.  Prise lann«,  Lydut.  Solutlonea  eorum 
de  quibna  dubltavit  Chosroes  I^orsaruni  Rex. 
Ex  Cotlice  Sangermanensi  edidit  ...  Fr.  Diib- 
ner.  (Appendtd  to  Plotini  JBnmadet.  etc 
Parisiio.  Didot,  1855,  8*,  pp.  545^*^70.)  H. 
The  flrat  Question  ta  on  the  nature  and  inimor^ 
talltj  of  the  aouL    The  original  Greek  la  lost. 


1670*.  Tbcodoretns,  Bp.  of  Cyrrhui,  fl. 
A.D.  423. 

On  the  opinlona  of  the  Creek  phllosopbera  concern* 
Ib«  the  TOul,  *ec  bin  TkeiaptHt'ca.  or  0«rarNiii 
AJfeetionum  CurMio.  particu.arl^-  Lib.  V.  and  XI. 
(iu  Hifue  a  PMroL  Qnu;  Tow.  L.XXXIII.)    H. 

1671.  rPsellnt,  Michael,  Vte  younger,  fl.  v.n. 
1060 ]•  ^o^at  ircpi  >^X7t^.  De  Anima  cele* 
bres  Opiniones.  lo.  Tnrino  Interprcte.  (Ap- 
peiideti  to  Origenia  PhUocalia^  etc  Par.  1619, 
4«>,  pp.  600-«8U.)    D. 

See  alao  No.  10. 

1672.  Chun&naa,  or  Natbana^l,  Nice> 
phorus,  fl.  AJ>.  1320.  'AKridrrtcbf  irpb«  HAio- 
rlvov.  (Appended  to  Plotini  Opera,  Oxon. 
1830,  4<',  II.  14l3-,m)    H. 

Opposea  tbe  doetrinea  of  pre^xlatence,  tianimlgra- 
Cloti.  Hud  the  rationality  of  brutes;  contends  for  the 
reaurrectluu  of  the  bodj. 

167».  AtaAo709  irepl  ^w^^*  ^^^^  cent.?    (Ap- 

Knded  to  I'lotini  Opera,  Uxon.  1835,  4o,  II. 
31-47.)    //. 
Amat  aaeribea  this  Dialogae  to  Itic^konu  Chum- 

•MU. 

IffTS.    £zploratlo   Immortalitatis    human! 
Animi    Hecundum   Philosophos.     Medlolani, 
1605, 4». 
1674.  Stenckna  (/to/.  Stcneo),  Angnstinus. 
Kugubiniu.    De    perennl    Philosophia    Llbri 
X.    Lugduni,  1640,  fol.—  Basil.  1542,  fol. 
Also  in  Tom.  III.  of -his  i^term.  Par.  1577.  and 
Veiiet.  1A9I.  fol.    Lib.  IX.  treau  of  tbe  opinlona  of 
the  ancienta  conecrniuic  the  Im mortal Ity  of  the  aoul ; 
Lib.  X.,  of  future  rewards  and  punUhmentM.    84*0 
Pabrlciu*,  Dtlectnn.  otc.  pp.  4>,  631.  (t85.     .vccnrding 
to  Jochcr.  J.  C.  ScaUfsr  raaJwd  this  book  ncA  ts 
theBibtok 
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1675.  LlpslnSf  JuBtns.  . . .  PhTtiologiae  Stoi- 
corvm  Libri  trea  ...    .    ParirilH,  16049  S".  pp. 

152 +.    H. 

Alio  In  hU  C^p<r«  (Tkr.  odd.),  Tom.  lY.  (B,)  Lib. 
III..  DIM.  VIIl.-XIX..  treats  of  ibe  doetriae  of  tbe 
Bioies  roBceraiag  tba  ortgio,  naiiir*,  ond  trauiulgnt'' 
UoD  of  the  voul. 

1675».  Gntlicrlu*  (Pr.  Outhlcrres),  Jac. 
De  Jnre  Maniuni,  sen  de  Ritti,  More  ct  Legl- 
bu0  pHsci  Funeris  Libri  tres  ...  .  Parig, 
1615,  4«.    BL. — Also  Lips.  1671,  8». 

Also  iB  OnsTiua'a  Th4$.  AM.  Bom.  XII.  10n-U96. 
B. 

1675i>.    8«am«lie     (Lat.     Salmasliui), 

Claude  de«  Notae  et  Aoimadveniones  in 
Epictetuni  et  Simplicium.  Logd.  Batar. 
1640,  40.  pp.  329  +. 

"liagoA  cum  indutriA  Teteroa  Philoiopboram, 
Arlatotdit,  Pjrthagorn,  PlatooU,  Eplcnri.  MnteDtlw 
de  fttiime,  ^ua  partibu.  potenttU.  oriflne.  furt/t- 
^l/vxivu,  imtuoruUtate,  ooor^Mlt."— Jrerko/. 

1676.  Thomaalns)  Jao.  Exercitatio  de  Stoica 
Miindi  Exustione:  cui  acceMerunt  ...  Dimter- 
tatioDcs  X  XI Lipaifl!,  1676,  4«.  pp.  255  +. 

DIsii.  X.  pp.  15A-I68,  "Btoieorom  Homloes  red!- 
Ttrl;'  XV.  pp.  itl-'m,  "Btoloa  Animarum  Morta- 
Utas}"  XXI.  pp.  24»-Vfi6,  '>  Vona  Aolmsrum." 

1677.  Sonnta^y  Job.  Mich.  DlMertatio  de 
Palingenesia  Stoicomm.    Jenae,  1700,  4*. 

1678.  Movrgnesy  Michel.  Plan  th6oIoglqae 
ilu  PytliaKorisnie,  et  des  antres  sectes  s^a- 
Tantes  de  la  Or^ce  ...  .  Avec  la  traduction  de 
laTb6rapcutique  deTh^odoret  ...  .  2  torn. 
Tom.  I.  (Toulouse,  1712,)  Amsterdam,  1714; 
Tom.  II.,  Toulouse,  1712,  8».    F. 

The  Ilth  Letter  oT  Tome  L,  pp.  481-640,  treata  of 
the  immortality  of  the  moI,  the  Judgment  of  the 
dead,  and  the  ractcnipsTchosis ;  eomp.  the  6th  and 
Ilth  *'  Dtscooni"  of  the  Thfrapmtiqu*. 

1679.  Fourmont,  £Uenne.  De  Tenfer  po6- 
tique.  1714.  {Hutoirt  de  VAcad,  Boy.  des 
Tnscr.,  etc.  III.  5-9.)    H. 

1680.  Simon,  Richard.  Dissertation  sur  lea 
LemureMy  ua  les  imes  dee  morts.  (MiMoireM 
de  I  Acad,  Roy.  du  Inter.,  etc.,  1717, 4*.  I.  26- 
89.)    H. 

1680*.  Montflkucon,  Bernard  dc.  L'anti- 
qnit^  expliqufe  et  representee  en  fignrM. 
...  2*  edition,  revue  ct  corrigee.  6  torn,  in 
10  pt.    PariM,  (1719.)  1722,  fol.    B. 

Bee  Tome  V.  LIvre  tv.  np.  ISt-lTO,  "  Lee  Boftn,  la 
desccnte  dca  ames,  lee  cbampa  Kljslena,  k  lea  Ap(v 
theose*."— An  BngUMh  translation,  b  rol.  LondoD, 
1721,  ttc.  fel.    U. 

l6SCb.  IV  ar barton,  William,  Bp.  The  Di- 
vine Legation  of  Moses.  17S»-4i.  See  No.  1799. 

1681.  [Tfllard,  John].  Future  Rewards  and 
Pnnisbtuents  believed  by  the  Ancients;  par- 
ticularly the  Philosophers.  Wherein  some 
Objections  of  the  Revd.  Mr.  Warburton,  in 
his  Divine  Legation  of  Moses,  are  considered. 
...  London,  1740,  8*.  pp.  X.,  230.  IT.— Ahio 
ibid.  1742,  8«».  pp.  X.,  230.    G. 

Beplied  to  \>j  Warburton  Id  the  Appendix  to  the 
flrftt  ed.  of  hti  •'  Dhlne  Legation."  efe.  Vol.  II.  Part 
II.  (77.)  See  Mebola'a  Ut.  Anecdott^  II.  153,  154, 
note,  and  V.  572. 

1682. A  Reply  to  Mr.  Warburton's  Appen- 
dix in  his  Second  Yolunio  of  the  Divine  lega- 
tion ...    .    London,  1749,  8*. 

1683.  Bott,  Thomas.  An  Answer  to  the  Reve- 
rend Mr.  Warburton's  Divine  Legation  of 
Mose«  ...    .    London,  1748, 8«>.  pp.  302  +.  U. 

A  large  part  of  tbit  Tolume  treats  of  the  epinioDS 
of  the  anclenta  concerning  a  future  state. 

1684.  Stmcl&tnieyer,  Joh.  Ghristoph.  ... 
Theologia  Mythica,  sive  do  Origine  Tartar!  et 
KI.VHii  Libri  Quinque/  Harderovici,  1743,  8«. 
pp.  7(W  +.  A.y  F.  —  Mao  Hagio  Comitum, 
1753,  r» 

Bee  JVora  Ae<a  Krui.,  Suppl..  YIIT.  03-140.    BA. 
1686.  SjrlEea,  Arthur  Aihley.    An  Examlna- 
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tion  of  Mr.  Warbarton's  Account  of  tfae  Coo- 
duct  of  the  Antient  Legislators,  of  the  DoaM* 
Doctrine  of  the  Old  Philosophers,  of  th«  Tt<«-»- 
cracy  of  the  Jews,  and  of  ^r  laaac  Ncvtun^a 
Chronology.    London,  1744,  8*.  pp.  a&L     M. 

1685«. A  Defence  of  the  ExamJnatk'a  cf 

Mr.  Warburton's  Account  of  the  TheocT&ry 
of  ttie  Jews  being,  An  Answer  to  hi*  K«- 
marks,  so  fiur  aa  they  cunrem  Dr.  ]3jk««. 
London,  1746,  8*.  pp.  100.    H. 

168&  Bate,  Julius.  Remarks  upos  Mr.  ^ITor^ 
burton's  Remarks,  Ac.  tending  to  show  tliAt 
•the  Ancients  knew  there  was  a  Future  Stale: 
and  that  the  Jews  were  not  under  an  a^ual 
Providence.    London,  1745,  8*. 

1687.'.[Toi;rne,  John].  A  Critical  Inqnir> 
into  the  Opinions  and  Practice  of  the  AuLie^l 
Philosophers,  concerning  the  Nature  of  ibe> 
Soul  and  a  Future  State,  and  their  Methtid  «>r 
teaching  by  the  Double  Doctrine.  In  wbk-li 
are  examin'd  the  Notion  of  Mr.  Jadcaon  and 
Dr.  Sykes  concerning  these  Matters.  With  a 
Preface  by  the  Author  of  the  Diviuc  Mm^pht- 
tion,  Ac.  London,  1747,  8*.  pp.  x^  lOX.  JP.  — 
ad  Ed.,  1748. 

1688.  JaclKaon,John,qf£etcr«t«r.  AFartber 
Defence  of  the  Ancient  Philosophers,  oiiticera- 
ing  their  Doctrine  and  Belief  of  a  Fat  are 
State,  against  the  Mia-representation*  of  a 
Critical  Enquiry  ...  .  London,  1747,  8".  pp- 
72. 

See  No*.  180T,  IMB. 

1689.  [Sykes,  Arthur  Ashley].  A  Tindica- 
tion  of  the  Account  of  the  Double  IK.>rtriBe 
of  the  Ancients.  Iq  Answer  to  a  Critical 
Enquiry  ...    .    Loudon,  1747, 8".  pp.  3&    H. 

1600.  Geaner,  Joh.  Matthias.    Dogma  de  pe>- 
renni  Aninioruni  Natura  per  Sacra  praccii»ii« 
Elensinia  pnipnfcata.    Gottingae,  n»5,  4*. 
Also  in  bis  Biopr.  Acad,  Golttng..  Vol.  U.  Ko.  H. 

1001.  licland,  John.  The  Advantage  himI 
Necessity  of  the  Christian  Revelation,  elie«n 
from  the  State  of  Religion  in  the  Aocirni 
Heathen  World:  especially  with  resp«rct  tt> 
the  Knowledge  and  Worship  of  tbe  One  Trur 
God:  a  Rule  of  Moral  Duty:  and  a  State  v.f 
Future  Rewards  and  Ihinishments.  ...  '1  to]. 
Loudon,  1704, 4*.  /f.— Also  1768, 8»,  and  later 
editions. 

"A  work  of  QBcommoa  tnutwerthlaeas  and  vsla* 
— Anilreic*  A'orfen. 

1692.  Helnera,  Christoph.  Oommentarina. 
quo  Stoicornm  SententiK*  de  Animarum  pn^t 
Mortem  Statu  et  Fatis  illustrantur.  (lu  his 
Vermitchte  Schriften,  IL  266-900,  Leips.  ITM, 
8».)    F. 

1603.  Heyne,  Christian  Qottlob.  De  AniBi»> 
bus  siccis,  ux  lleraclitoo  Placito,  uptime  ad 
Sapientiam  et  Yirtutem  instntctis.  Gottingae, 
1781,  fol. 

Also  In  hU  OyuttMta.  III.  a»-10T.    H. 

1694.  ^Wyttenbacb,  Daniel,  the  ymm^rr, 
De  Quaestiono.  qttae  fuerit  veterum  PbtUMtv 
phorum,  inde  a  Thalete  et  Pytbagora,  nsqut* 
ad  Senecam,  Sententla  de  Vita  et  Statu  Aai- 
morum  poHt  Mortem  Corporis.  Amet.  17SS,4*. 
Also  tn  hla  Opu^c^U,  U.   4n-flG3.~  .... 


1695.  8alnte»Crolx,  Guillaunie  Em.  Jon. 
Gnllbem     de     Clemiont.I«od^we, 

Baron  de«  Recherches  histuriques  et  cri- 
tiques sur  les  mystdres  dn  Paganisme  ...  > 
6d.,  revue  et  corrigte  par  M.  le  baron  Silvr*- 
tre  de  Sacy.    2  torn.  Paris,  (17M,)  1817,  ^:  H. 

1695*.  HeerentArn.lIerm.Ludw.  Entwicke^ 
lung  des  BegrifTs  von  Vergeltung  bet  den 
Griechen.  {BerUntx  MonaUchrifl,  Mai,  I7NS.I 

169&i>.  Bodenburg,  ^.    Ueber  daa    Ely- 

sium  der  Griechen.  (Z^eatodbc  Momattekrih 
Sept.  17910 
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Philipp.    Wio  aAcht(>n  die 

■  von  der  Lchrc  der  b'urtdanor 

.0.'     (In  hii»  Abhandlungen  f. 

.^l/dtern  JStoitclttn  Fhilosoptiie^ 

.tf-i.So.) 

.  r,  Carl  Lndvrig.  ...    HifltoriaDoc- 
iooorvm    oc  Kuiuanorvm    Philuso- 
.■   Stutv  Aniuiarviu  ptwt  Mortem.  ... 
,  LH02,J  80.  pp.  xvi.,  119.    F. 
clamdy   John,   D.D.     pRgianinn   and 
Kiuity  compared.  ...    Loadon,  1809. 8". 
vv.,  426.     H. 
.  Bengel,  Ernst  Gottlieb  (LaL  Theophi- 
-,  von.     See  No.  557. 
'.  Creuxer,    (Oeorg)    Fricdr.     Symbolik 
11  nd  Mythulogle  der  alteu  Vol  leer,  besouders 
der  Oriecheu  ...     .    3*  vcrbeHserto  Aiiag.    4 
Theile.    Leipzig    und    Baruutadt,    (li»10-12. 
181!)-22,)  l>*3t5-4.%  8«.     //. 

A  French  iranRlation.  vith  the  title  "  Rellcloas  de 
rantiqiiitS  ...  ouvraijo  ...  releudu  cd  partie.  cotu- 
p\6ti  et  dJvelopit^  par  J.  D.  GulgoUut,"  4  ton.  in  10 
pi..  Parl^  I8d-&1.  if*.     H. 

1700.  BleualSf  o<Ior  Uber  den  Ursprung  nnd 
die  Zwecko  der  alton  Mysterien.  Gotha,  liiltt, 
8«.  pp.  244.     U. 

MiM  with  tke  titto:  — "Die  Aligegeawait  Oottci. 

1701.  Ijeniiepy  D.  J.  van.  Commentatio  do 
Papilioue  Men  Psyche,  Auiuiae  Imagine  apad 
Vetere.<)  ...     .     Aui^t.  1S*2S,  4o. 

la  tko  Comm,  Lai.  urtias  Oatt.  InU.  Btg.  Belgict, 
Pars  in. 

1702.  Mriamo-wa,  Aiigustin.  Dissertntlo  de 
Qna^'^tione:  Qimo  fuerit  vetenim  Uraecoram 
Opinio  dc  Rebus  Huniini  pout  Mortem  obveu* 
tads?     Vratidiav.  18*25, 4«.  lOj^r. 

1703.  MIUs,  ^Villiam.  The  Belief  of  the 
Jewicth  i'u  i;du.  and  of  the  mast  Eminent 
Gentile  PhiltHopliera,  more  especially  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  in  a  Future  State,  briefly  con- 
sidered ...    .     Oxford,  1828,  S*.  pp.  130. 

1704.  liObeelc,  Christian  Auguat.  Aghiopho- 
niiiii,  itive  do  Tlieologiue  Idysticae  Graecorum 
Cauais  ...  .  2  torn.  Kegiomonti  Prussorom, 
1821),  8*.  pp.  X.,  1392.    H. 

Ooo  of  ^e  moil  Important  work*  on  the  ancient 
mjsteiltfs.  On  tlie  Orubic  fragmenta  "  Do  lligra- 
tiooe  Anlmarum."  ae«  II.  7U6-W6. 

1705.  Itlmburs-Broniver,  Picter  van. 
ilistoire  do  la  civiliiiation  morale  et  religieuMe 
dcsGreca...  .  8  torn.  Groniugue,  18^-42, 
8".    II. 

On  the  opinloni  of  the  OreeiM  conccrnlns  the 
ftotoro  life,  aee  II.  479-600,  aud  VIII.  1^1-lVl. 

1706.  Brandts,  Christian  AuguMt.  Ilandbnch 
der  Getichichte  der  Griechisch-U6mitK*hen  Phi- 
losophie.  3  Theilo  in  4  Abth.  Berlin,  1885. 
44,  53,  57,  60,  8».     IT. 

Ou  the  Platonic  pajehology,  tee  II.  i.  431-4S2 ;  on 
that  or  Aristotle,  II.  fl.  1070-1188,  especially  1I7V,  ff. 

1707.  Rcdslob,  Heinrich  Gottlieb  {Lot. 
Theoph.).  Grivcorum  Philosophoruni  et  Novi 
Teatanienti  de  Animl  Immortalitate  Sentcn- 
tire  Inter  se  comparatie.  ...  Argcntorati, 
183S,  4fi.  pp.  16. 

1708. Singulares  Pbilosophonim  Grrocorum 

et  Novi  Testament!  do  Auimi  Natura  Senten- 
tijB  inter  se  comparatie.  ...  Argeutorati, 
1885, 4«.  pp.  44. 

1709.  liasaulx,  (Peter)  Ernst  iron.  Be  Mor> 
tis  Dominatu  in  Vetores.  Commentatio  theo- 
logico-philoBOphico.  . . .  Monacl,  1885,  S<>.  pp. 
79. 

Reviewed  bj  G.  F.  Odw:hel  in  the  Jahrh.  t.  wto. 
KrUXk  for  March,  1836,  coll.  4M-456.    H. 

1710.  Turton,  Thomiw.  Natural  Theology 
considered  with  reference  to  Lord  Broiighanrs 
Biiwonrse  on  that  Salfject.  ...  Cambridge, 
188«,  80.  pp.  364.    f! 

SeeUons  TL  and  TU.,  pp.  271-SH,  on  "  The  Opi- 


nions of  the  Ancient  Philosophers,"  and  "  Warbnr- 
(ou,"  dc«:rve  particular  attention. 

1711.  PrcUer,   Lndwig.    Demeter  nnd   Per- 
.    seplione,  ein  Cychis  mythologischer    Unter- 

sucltuugeu.  . . .    Hamburg,  188(,  8^.  pp.  xxvi., 
406.    H. 

See  i>articularl/  §  0,  pp.  183-210. 

1712.  [Woolney,  Theodore  Dwight].  Ancient 
Mysteries,  {(^uarterljf  Christ,  iipectator.tnait 
IX.  478-520.)    H.  ^^ 

1713.  Oxanauft,    Anton   Federigo.     Do    fre- 

Sinonti  apiid  vetetes  Poetas  Heroum  ad  In- 
eros  Desicensu.  Parisiis,  1838,  8«. 
m3».  'Welck«r,  Friodr.  Gottlieb.  DIo  Grle- 
chi8che  Untorwelt  auf  Vasenbildern.  (Ger- 
liard's  ArcUaol.  ZeUung^  1848,  4«»,  coll.  177- 
192.)    H,  ^,     -«w,      , 

1713V  Gerhard,  Eduard.  Die  Unterwelt  auf 
GefiUsbildern.  ( In  his  Archiiol.  Zeitung^  1848. 
4»,  coll.  193-202,  and  1844,  coll.  225-227.)    H. 

1714.  Bocles,  J.  De  Antiijuitatis  Graeco- 
Romanue  Perauasione  de  Iloniinis  Immorta- 
litate.   [Diss.]    Groningae,  1843,  8«. 

1714*.  Manrjr,  (Louis  Ford.)  Alfied.  Dos  dirl- 
nit^  et  des  g6nies  psychopompett  dans  Tantt- 
quite  et  au  moyen  &ge.  {hevue  arch^A..  1814, 
1..  501-^24,  581-^1,  657-677 ;  and  1845,  11. 
229-242,  289-30a)    A. 

1715.  Pr«ller,  Ludwig.  Art.  EIruginia  In 
Pauly's  Real-EnqfclripOdie,  etc.  (1844,)  III. 
83-109,  aud  MytUria^  ibid.  (1848,)  V.  311- 
336.    H. 

1716.  Zeller,  Eduard.  Dio  Philosophie  der 
Grieciien  in  ihrer  geschichtlicheu  Entwicke- 
lung...  .  I«»Tlicil.  Allgcmcine  Einleituiig. 
Vorsokratische    Philosophie.    *>    vbllig    iim- 

Searbeitete  Aufl.    |    II«Theil.  Sokrates  und 
ie  Sokratlker,  Plato  und  diealte  Akademie. 
II    II-  Thcil.    2»  Abth.:  Aristoteles  uud  die 
alten  Peripatetiker.    2*  AnH.     2  Thetle  in  3 
Abth.  Tubingen, (1844-4«,)  1856,  59, 62, 80.  IT. 
An   iniportnnl  work,  probablj   ihe   best  on   the 
subject. 

1717.  Palml»lsul,  Wilh.  Frcdr.  Leber  dio 
griechi!«;he  My.stericn.  lArddvf.  PftiL.  etc., 
1845,  XL  255-4116  )    H. 

Translated  from  his  GrckUk  FlomkunAap,  S  del. 
Upaala.  1843-46,  8". 

1718.  IVlnlewalU,  Franz.  Quae  fuorit  Grae- 
corum ante  Platouem  Expectutii>  Vituo  post 
Mortem  futnrae.  Monaster!  i,  1845,  4*'.  pp.  23. 
—  Do  Fontibus  Graecorum  de  Animarum  post 
Mortem  Statu  Persuasionis.  Jbid.  It^,  40. 
pp.  23.  —  De  Eleusiniis  Athenieusiuin.  ILid. 
1849,  4a.  pp.  13.  —  Do  Animarum  p<.i$t  Mortem 
Condicione  ex  Graecorum  Senteutia,  qualia 
ante  Platonem  fuit.  [According  to  iEschylus.] 
Ibid.  1857,  4».  pp.  21.  — Do  Animarum  i)oet 
Mortem  Statu,  quails  apud  tragicoa  Graeco* 
rum  Poetas  investigttri  poesit.  [Sophocles.] 
Ibid.  1857,  4».  pp.  29.  — id.  [Euripides.]  Ibid. 
1860,  40.  pp.  21. 

Preflxcfl  to  the  "  Index  Lectionnm"  of  the  Vnirer- 
iltv  of  MiiiiKter  for  the  Suntmer  Terms  1»45,  ]f<19, 
1857,  1800;  fwr  the  Winter  Terms  1845-0,  nnd  18J7-8. 

1719.  Tenflel,  Wilh.  Siegmund.  See  the  art. 
Ii\feri  (Die  Vorstellungen  der  Alteu  von  tleui 
Zustande  nach  dem  Tode),  in  Pauly's  Itffil^ 
l!>ncyc.d«;r  class.  AUerthunuwissenscJia/t.  1849. 
IV.  154-167.    H. 

1720.  I^indemann,  J.  H.  Tier  Abhand- 
Inngen  Uber  die  religia»-«ittlicho  Weltan- 
schannngdes  Herodot,Tliiicydides  nnd  Xom>> 
phon  und  den  Pragmatisinus  des  Polybius. 
Berlin,  1852,  S".  pp.  94.  ^  fA. 

1721.  Rinck,  Wilh.  Friedr.  Die  Beligion  der 
Ilellencn,  aus  den  Mythen,  den  Lehren  der 
Philosophen  und  riem  Cultus  cntwickelt  uud 
dargestellt.    2  Theile.     ZUricb,  1858-64,  8*. 

Mm 
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1722.  AldenlaoT-eUy .    Quae  fuerint  Ro- 

iimuoruiu  dc  ConUitiono  post  Ubitiim  futuni 
Opiniones  vulgari'S.  <Jymiu-Pr.  Hatzcb.l86ft» 

1723.  Fnrtwllnsler,  Wilh.  Die  Idee  des 
T(Kli'rt  ill  dou  Mytlivii  iiiid  Kunatdenkniiilern 
dcr  Urieclivn.  2"  verinelirte  Aiisg.  Mit  ciiiem 
Anhtuj|(C:  Die  wichtigsteii  Vor8t4'lluiip''U  der 
Uricclicii  i:ber  den  Kuxtand  der  J*oi'h»  uhcIi 
doiii  Tmlti  iin  VerliiiltiiiMi  zuni  WisHcii  uud 
Ctljiubeu  der  Oogeiiwart.  3  Theilo.  Treihurg 
iiu  BruiH;;au,  (1M>5»)  1^60,  So.  pp.  x.\xiv.,500. 

See  Letpxiger  Mtpert.,  1860,  III.  II-TC 
17'23».  Butler,  William  Arclier.    Loclnrea  on 
tbo  lliiitory  of  Ancient  Philosophy   ...  2  vol. 
Cambridge  [Ln^^.],  1H5«,  8*.    i/. 

On  tbe  iMjcboIoux  of  Plato,  aec  Vol.  II.  pp.  UO- 
'264 ;  tin  that  of  ArUioile,  pp.  S68-43I. 

1724.  Denis,  J.  HiKtoirc  dcff  tli^orics  ct  des 
idees  niorales  dans  Tantiquit^,  ...  .  (^uvrago 
cuuronu&  par  rinstitut(  Academic  den  Sciencod 
morales    et    politiques).    ...    2   torn,    Pari^, 

172o.  Coardaveaux,  Victor.    Do  rimmor- 
talit^  de  r&uit> daiu  le  stotciame  ...    .    Paris, 
185T,  8«.  pp.  112. 
1720*.  Forehamtncry  Paul  Wilh.     Darius 
in  der  Liiterwclt.  {iJvrUM'd'sArchiUd.2!eUung^ 
1857,  cull.  Iu7*-112«.)    //. 
172G.  Gnfi^taat,  Jot^eph  Daniel.   M^mofres 
Bur  los  niyrftere*  de  Cems  et  de  Proserpine,  et 
sur  le«  my^t^res  de  la   Urece   en    g6ik6rul. 
{MimoireM  de  ClriKtUut  Imp.dr  Pranct.  Actid. 
des  Inxr.,  etc.,  1857,  4«>,  XXI.  ii.  1-113.)    //. 
1727.  Maury-,  ([Loui*  Ferdinand)  Alfred.    liis- 
toire  des  religions  dc  la  (jrecc  antit^uo  ...    . 
3  torn.    Paris,  1857-59,  So.    JI. 

Od  thr  Honierie  earhatolngy,  sec  I.  8.13.^40,  and 
oomp.  Sat^Mi  ;  on  the  >nt«T  conception*  of  the  ftiture 
lire,  I.  5IU-^1 ;  on  tilt  MrolciiCA.  11.  -J97-3H1  ;  ou  tbe 
doctrine  of  Pvtbagorai,  ill.  ilb-^^;  ef  Plato.  III. 
43.i-U&. 

1725.  NilgelBbael&,  Karl  Friedr.  Die  nach- 
honieriKche  Tlieologio  des  griechischen  Volks- 
glaubens  bis  auf  Alexander  ...  .  NUm- 
berg.  185T,  R-*.  pp.  xxvi.,  488.    H. 

Abwbniit  VII.  pp.  S71-4'27,  treat*  of  "  Der  llenacb 
Ini  Lebea  und  im  Tode." 

1728*.  IVelckcr,  Frietlr.  Gottlieb.  Grie- 
chischeOmterlehro.  Iw-lIwBand.  UUttingen, 
1857-<IO,8o.    H. 

On  the  future  lil^.  aee  partienlarlj  I.  798-622,  mad 
II.  611^566  (ou  tbe  Kleuaiaian  mrstcsiee). 


1729.  Kenriok,  John.  Roman  Sepnlcral  In- 
criptiona:  their  relation  to  Archieology,  Lan- 
guage, and  Keligioii.  ...  London,  1858, 1^- 
pp.  vill.,70.    H, 

On  tbe  belief,  or  want  of  belief,  In  imnMrtalltr.  ne 
pp.  62-56. 

1730.  Rlchter,  Arth.  Dc  Immortalitate,  qua- 
teiins  turn  in  Popiiloram  Fide,  tuai  in  Fhilo- 
suphoriuii  Placitis  patefitcta  elt.  [Diss.]  Par!* 
1.    Tilwcp,  185tf,  b*.  pp.  42. 

1730*.  Curt  I  OS,  Ernst.  Die  Bedentung  de^ 
Unstet  blichiieitsglaubens  bei  den  (iriecheu 
und  deui  gau/.en  indo-germaniHcbeu  VOlker- 
kreise.  iProtfjitantitcfie  UMiaUUiitUr,  Ibttl, 
Bd.  XVIII.  Htfl  2.) 

173  \  Hampden,  Renn  Dickson,  Bp.  The 
Fathers  of  Greek  Philosophy.  [Aristotle, 
Plato,  Socrates.1  . . .  Edinburgh,  18tf*i,  ^•.  pp. 
Tiii.,  430. 

Revised  and  enlarged  frem  hto  articles  la  ibe 
Snqfc.  MetropUitoHO. 

2,  Etmsoans. 

1731.  Ambroscli,  Job.  Jul.  Athanasln*.  De 
Charonto  Ktrusco  Conini«ntatio  antiquaria 
...    .    Vratislaviae,  1887,  4».  pp.  72 -}-. 

8ee  the  review  tij  E.  Brann,  In  tbe  Aum^i  drt 
TrutU.  di  Oorr,  arcAeef.,  Eema,  IbSJ,  tf,  IX.  U.  25J- 
Z74.    B. 

1732.  Gerhard,  Ednard.  Uber  die  Gottb«iten 
der  Etnisker.  {Ab/tandlungen  d.  KSnigl.  M^. 
d.  WiKMMich.  zu  Berlin,  1845,  PhU.-hisL  Kl^ 
pp.  517-^580,  and  7  platejs. )    If. 

Skc  pnrticularlv  pp.  68*2,  &S3,  and  tbe  rercrencBa.  — 
Alw>  puM.  separtMC'U .  Berlin,  1M7,  4*. 

173^ Die  rnterwclt.    Etniskische    Tod- 

teiikiste  im  Ki>uigl.  MiiMeum  zu  Berlin.     (In 
his  ArchwA.  Zeitung.  1845,  cull.  7-13.)    H. 

1733.  Dennis,  George.  The  Cities  and  Cerae> 
tcries  of  Etruria.  ...  2  rol.  London,  184H,  ^. 
pp.  c,  530;  XV.,  556.     H. 

See  partieulwrlj  I.»»^;:S;  11.  in-IS9,  9M-aM. 
1733».  [Algfcr,  William  Rounscvillel.  Etruria 
Uubnricir    ( UnivtnaliU  Quar.  fur  Jan.  1851 : 
VIII.  113-126.)    B. 

For  other  IDuiKmifmif  of  the  unl^eet,  vee  T.  X>«m»- 
«ter,  Dt  Strutia  Reguli,  2  vol.  FloronL  ir23-34,  4» 
(H.) ;  A.  V.  Uorl,  Jtf««eu«  Stn^eum.  3  vt4.  Flotvttl- 
1737-41.  fol.  {H.} ;  V.  loghtrami.  MouumtatH  St-'tmcki. 
7  tout.  In  10  PC  rirenie.  Uil-'M,  4»  (H.) :  K.  O.  Mul- 
ler.  Die  Etnuker,  t  Ahtli.  Breniaii.  18  n.  fP  (if.> ;  CS. 
Micnli,  Storia  degti  anticM  ftpoU  It^iU^nt.  3  torn. 
Plretite.  1K»,  tfi,  and  J/onumcntt.  fbl.  (H.i,  and 
>arlout  article*  la  the  A*nM  del  lattituto,  etc.. 
cited  above. 


E.— JEWS,  MOHAMMEDANS,  ISMAILIS,  NUSAIRIS,  DR17ZES,  8UPI8. 


1.  JeWB. 
a.  Com|)rrf)rn0ft)r  Wiarkt, 

1734.  [Corrodl,  Ilctnr.].  Ueber  die  jGdische 
Tlieologie.  {Beytrilfje  zur  Bt^ord.  des  ver- 
nUnfU.  Denken*.  etc.,  178»,  V.  23-fi*2.)     F, 

See  particularl.T  pp.  32-42.    See  nho  id.  I.  44-7S. 

1735.  Schmidt,  Joh.  Ernst  Christian.  Ent- 
wnrf  einor  Ge«cbichte  des  Glanbens  an  Ver- 
geltnn):;  nnd  Unsterblichkeit  bei  den  Jnden. 
Efsto  Illtlfte.    Marburg,  1797,  8«>.  pp.  119. 

I735«.  Beng^el,  Ernst  Gottlieb  (Lttt.  Theophi- 
1ns)  -ron.  Dissertationes,  etc.  1809,  etc.  See 
No.  557. 

1736.  Boettoher,  Friedr.    De  luferts  Rebus- 

ane  post  Mortem  futurls  ex  Hebraeornm  et 
raecornm  Opinionibns  LibrI  Duo — Libri  I. 
Orammatici,  in  quo  do  Verbis  L»xis»n«o  ad 
■'••feros  etc.  pertiiientibus  explicatnr.  Vohiinen 
Teltraica  mraplectens  ...  Drcsdae,  1845, 
^•.  pi>.  320.    J). 

ncned  and  motit  clahomte  work,  of  whiefi,  nn- 
iimMj,  do  more  has  been  pnblUhed.     Fee  a 
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surrey  of  the  nteratoro  of  tbe  •ol^eet,  a 


16. 

1737.  Brecher,  Gideon.  Die  FiwterbUcb- 
keitslehre  des  israelitlschen  Volkes.  Leipziir. 
1857,  «••  pp.  vi.,  127.    //. 

A  Frenek  tmnfllatlon  by  L  Cahen.  Parfa,  1867, 14^. 

1737*.  Skrelnka,  Le.4er  or  Elieser.  Beitriifee 
Eur  KntM-icketung^geschichte  der  Judischt^n 
Dognu'ii  und  des  jUdischeu  Cultns.  Wien, 
18(ll,8».i>p.v.,  198. 

6.  €fft  ®ni  STestamrnt. 
(1.)  la  General. 

1738.  Bierlinff,  Friedr.  Wilh.  Dc  Resurroc- 
tione  Mortuornm  Veteris  Testament!  OrucuUs 
corroburntft.    Uelmst.  1720,  4«.  6  ^. 

1739.  Galmet,  Angnstin.  Dlssertationa  qui 
penrent  servir  de  Prolegom^nes  de  I'ficritnre 
sainto,  rev&es,  corrigees,  consid^rableinent 
augment^'s  ...    .    3  vol.  Paris.  1720, 4*. 

The  26(b  Dlnertatlon  treats  ••  De  la  natare  de 
I'AsM,  et  da  son  iut  aprto  la  men,  aekm  l«a  aacietts 
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H^r«iui."    It  vUl  alM  be  CMiBd  io  bli  ComimMiiaif 
lUteral,  etc  V.  13^241,  Paris,  in*,  ttc  f«l. 

1740.  Beidely  Chri!«toi)h  Tim.  Conimentatio 
dv  Iguuratione  luimortalitatii!  Anlmonim  ... 
Davidi  et  Popnlo  laraeliticoa  J.  Clerico  temero 
imitacta.    Ilolmst.  1746,  4fi. 

See  Thym,  FomceA,  eto.  pp.  lOfl^  108,  note. 

1741.  Anaaldly  Cii«to  luuocente.  ...  De  fo- 
tnro  i?«culo  ab  IlebraBis  ante  Captivitatem 
cognito,  adTeraus  Joannis  Clerici  Cogitata 
Commontnrins.    Merliolani,  1748,  9".  (17  ah.) 

Sec  Zaccarta,  SUniaUt.  STItaiUt,  L  W-41.    B. 

1742.  [Aadlnorton,  Stephen].  A  Disserta- 
tion on  the  ReTigioiis  Kuowledgoof  the  Antlent 
Jewa  and  PatrlarchA;  containing  an  Enquiry 
into  the  Ei'idencea  of  their  Belief,  and  Ex- 
pectation of  a  Fotare  State.  Loodon,  17ft7» 
4*.  pp.  48  -H.    O, 

8«e  MouMt  ^v.  XVI.  619h521. 

1743.  Heamann,  Chrittoph  August.  Rofa- 
tatio  eoruni,  qui  docent  in  Veteri  Teitamento 
uon  reperiri  Doctrinam  de  Vita  aeterua. 
[Progr.J    Gottingae,  1757,  4*. 

1744.  Sentler,  Jolt.  Sal.  Dimertatio  theolo- 
gicade  Argumentis  pro  A nimae  Immortal i tat o 
in  Tetore  Testamento,  qnam  Praeside  ... 
8«raler  ...  Kxamint  snbmittit  J.  A.  Stelllng. 
HaUe,  1758,  ^.  pp.  36. 

B«e  Thjm.  Tersuch,  etc.  pp.  182-lBS.  A  €»nman 
tniialatioa,  1760. 

1745.  Sclield,  Everard.  Disflcrtatio  philolo- 
gico-excgetica  ad  Canticum  Iliskiae,  Jes.  38, 
S-20  ...    .    Liigd.  au.  17tt»,  8». 

On  the  Hebrew  oonceptloa  of  Skeol,  we  pp.  30  42. 
Botteher  »pcak>  of  itxia  diasertatioa  as  "  pleuissima 
mnlUpUcIa  doetrioae  ptailologicae." 

1746.  Jorttn,  John.  Sermons  on  DifTerent 
Subjects...    .    7  vol.  London,  1771-72,  S».  //. 

A  long  wrmon  on  Hcb.  xt.  13,  la  Vol.  VII.  pp.  273- 
Ssi,  treutJi  of  '*  The  Doctrine  of  a  Fntare  Biaie,  a*  it 
maj  b«  collected  from  the  Old  Testament."  A  German 
tnnslation  of  this  was  pabl.  at  Praukfart  am  Main, 
1788. 

1747.  [Rclmarns,  Herm.  Sam.?].  Dass  die 
Biiciier  dcs  alten  TcstHments  nicbt  geschric- 
b«n  worden,  eino  Religion  zu  ofTenlmren. 
(In  Lessing's  Zur  Getch.  u.  Lit.  au$  d,  Schli- 
Urn  d.  hcrtogl.  BxblioUiek  tu  Wolfmbuttel^ 
IVtf  Beytrag,  4f  Fragment,  pp.  384-136, 
BranniKbw.  1777,  8».)  If.  — Also  in  Frajf- 
mtnte  det  Wolfenb&tUJ$chfn  UngmannUn^  etc. 
Berlin,  1784,  8».  pp.  154-221. 

"  Gaelpherbjtano  AnoQjmo  . . .  aerlter  ct  vere 
plemnque  neganti,  ante  exillam  In  V.  T.  Immorta- 
liiatam  tradi,  nelte  qaaedam  oppoeuere  Semler.: 
*R«antw.  4.  Fragmm.  einca  Ungen.'  ed.  2.  Hal. 
17«J.  p.  1-12,  />oe(l<rIefn.  InstUut.  theol.  ed.  5. 
Korimb.  ITVI ,  p- 129  fqq.  inflmie  qaaedam  Kteuker. : 
Belehrangen  db.  Toleranx  etc.  Frcf.  1778,  p.  14^180} 
inepte  qaaedam  LUdeneald."— Botteher. 

1748.  lifidcrwald,  Job. ,  Balthasar.  Unter- 
Kuchungvou  der  Kenntniss  einesztikUnftigcn 
Lcbons  unter  den  Zeiten  dea  alton  Testa- 
ments.   Helmat.  1781,  8«>.  pp.  135. 

•■Finds  the  doctrine  in  the  Old  Testament."— 
Brtta-h. 

1749.  PrleSf  Joach.  Ilelnr.,  the  younger.  Mor- 
tuornm  Resnrrcctionem  Homlnibus  religioeis 
Yeteris  Foederis  non  incognitam  fnisse.  Roa- 
tochii,  1783, 4*. 

1750.  Biihrens,  Job.  Christoph  Fricdr.  Frei- 
mUthlge  Vnterpnchungen  iiber  donOrkus  tier 
alton  Hcbracr  ...  .  Ualle,  1780,  8«.  pp. 
xxvi.  [xvi.],  104.     n. 

1751.  Zleg^ler,  Werner  Carl  Lndwig.  Ent- 
wickeluug  der  Torstcllnug  vom  Tocltonreicbs 
bci  don  HcbrfiiTn.  (In  his  yvuf.  VrltersrUung 
der  Denkitpruche  Salomo'a,  Leipzig,  1791,  8». 
pp.  381-392.)    H. 

1762.  Aininoii,Chri<5lophFri«'dr.von.  Tt-ber 
dasTiidtenreich  der  Hebr&er  von  den  frtihcsiteu 
Zeiten  bis  auf  David.    Erl:inf:cn,  1702, 4». 
AlsoinPaaltts'sJr<aMra&.IY.18S-20l.  U.  "Vala- 
aUe."— TlfM. 


1763.  Cons,  Carl  Philipp.  War  die  Unsterb- 
liclikeitslchre  den  alton  HebrKeru  btkannt, 
und  wie?  tin  Panlus's  Jfcmoru^.,  1792,111. 
141-174.)    H. 

See  Thjm's  FereucA,  etc.  pp.  200-211. 

1754.  S«rx,  Geo.  Tboni.  Programma  In  quo 
Figment uui  de  Auimo  bumano  ante  subter 
Terra  existeute,  qnam  Corpori  coi^nngeretur 
Ebrffiiii  falso  attribui  demoustrat.  Norim- 
berga?,  1792,  4».  pp.  ±1 

1755.  St&udlln,  Cnrl  Friedr.  Doctrinae  de 
ftitura  CoriKUtim  exanimatorum  ln«tauratiou»« 
ante  Chrintum  Illi^toria.  Gotting«,  1792,  4o. 
pp.  16. 

AlM>  ta  the  ComrnentaHom—  2%«o{.  ed.  by  Velllia- 
aen,  etc.  I.  ifk)-.»l.    B. 

1756.  Meyer,  Boned.  Wilb.  ...  De  Notioue 
Orci  apnd  Uebr»os,  cum  Exegcsi  Locoruni 
hue  pertinontium.    Lnbucte,  1793,  S».  pp.  64. 

1757.  Thym,  Joh.  Frietl.  Wilh.  Versuch  elncr 
hJstorisfh-kritiHchon  Darstcllnng  der  jildi- 
schon  Lohro  von  einer  Fortdsiuer  nach  dem 
Tode,  so  welt  stch  die  Spuron  davon  ira  alten 
Tostamonto  flmlen  ...  .  Berlin,  1795,  8». 
pp.  viii.,  221.    F. 

Pp.  59--ril  eoDtain  a  critlea!  rerlew  of  the  literature 
pertaining  to  the  subject. 

1758.  [Bauer,  Georp  Lorenz].    TheoloRic  d«»i^ 
alien  TeHtuniont.^,  ur.i.'r  AbrLss  der  relitjiUsca" 
BegrifTc  der  alten  llebraor.  . . .    Leipzig,  1796, 
8«>.  pp.  429. 

1759.  [ ]  Beilagen  zur  Tbculogio  des  alten 

Tutitanients  ...    .    Leipzig,  1801,  8«.  pp.  255. 

1760.  lifltKert,  Karl  Fr.  Ueber  die  Krkennt- 
nJHS  ilcr  Lehro  von  dor  Uusterblichkeit  der 
Seelo  im  alten  Testament.  Duisburg,  17941, 
8».  pp.  32. 

1761.  Zlegler,  Werner  Carl  Ludwig.  Knrzo 
Geschichtseutwickelnng  dor  Leliru  von  dor 
Aufcrstchung  nnter  dt-n  Ilebrilprn.  (llenko'-f 
Mag.  f&r  Itdigum»-philo$ophie,  1796,  V.  1- 
48.)    F. 

See  No.  1764. 

1762.  Metelerkamp,  J.  J.  De  Testlgiix 
Doctrinae  de  Inuuortalitate  Animornm  in 
Libris  Yeteris  Instrumenti  obviis.  Uarder- 
vici,  1799,  4». 

1763.  Priestley,  Joseph.  An  Inquiry  Into 
the  Knowledge  of  the  Antient  Hebrews,  con- 
cerning a  Future  State.  . . .  London,  ISOl,  8*. 
pp.  viii.,  67.     G. 

17(U.  Zlegler,  Werner  Carl  Ludwig.    Knrze 
Entwickelung  der  Yorstolhingcn  tier  HebrMer 
Ton  Fortdauer,  Lebcn  und  Yergeltungsstande 
nach  dem  Todo  bis  Christus.    (In  hi.s  Theol.  Ab- 
handlunom,  GOttingcn,  1804,  8»,  II.  1C7-266.) 
"  Kxcellcnt."— J9re<se*.     An  enlargement   of  the 
essay  described  above,  No.  17tiL 
17C5.  Carmfl, Friedr.  August.  ...    Psychologie 
der  Hobriier.    Leipzig,  1809,  S*.  pp.. viii.,  455. 
IT.    (Thoil  V.  of  liii*  NnrhgelaMene  Werke.) 
"  Tlic  best  work  on  the  autOcet."— AnstscA. 
1760.  Wette,  Wilh.  Mart.  Leberocht  de.    Bi- 
blischo  Dogmatik   Alten  wnd  Noucii  Te?>t«- 
mentN.  ...    3* verbes.Hcrte Aufl.  Berlin, (181)I, 
19,)  1831,  8«.  pp.  xii.,  268.    H. 

See  )i  113-115;  eomp.  \S  177-18i  (the  later  Jewish 
do<:irIm>),  and  213,  253,*4^».  272,  30J-3(»^  (Uic  ChrlaUan 
docirlnc). 

176G*.  Mriesaiier,  Amadeus.    1821.    See  No. 

1281. 
1767.  lianeaatcr,   Tlionioa   William.      Tlio 

H.irmony  of  the  Iakv/  and  the  Gcspcl  with 

rejrard  to  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State.  ... 

Oxford,  1825,  S«.  pp.  xiv.,  470.    G. 
17G7*.  Beclierer,  M.  A.    Uclier  den  Glanlien 

der  Judun  an  Unsterblichkoit  der  meniK;h- 

lirhon  Seelo  vor  der  babylonischen  Gefitngen- 

i*rhj\n.    MUnchen,  1827,  8«>.  Qgr. 

17C8.  Petcrssoiif ,    De  Animi  Immorta- 
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lltate  ex  Fcrfptis  Vetorfs  Tmtamenti  probata. 
Liiiidae.  KSSO. 

1769.  Klesaelbacliy  Ernst  Carl.  Dogma  de 
Ki'biis  poi*t  Mortem  fiitnris  e  Veteris  Testn- 
meiiti  ScriptiH  tarn  cniionici.-4  qiiain  upocryphi» 
Batiune  exegvtictM^riticA  crutnin  atquc  illus- 
tratuin.  Coiumoiitatio  PraeDiio  oruuta.  Uei- 
dclberKac,  1832,  4«.  pp.  00. 

1770.  Meier,  Friedr.  Carl.  Notioncs  vctornm 
Ebraeut'uin  de  Kebua  \)mt  Mortem  futuri.<>, 
ScriptiH  Vetorij*  Tostanienti  cuniprubata«. 
Jenao,  1S82,  h<».  jip-  ->♦'• 

Kco  FubrmnQD,  JIaudb.  d.  n.  (Jk«el.  Lit.,  l.VU,  MS. 

1771.  Ballon,  Husoa,  '2x1.  (/piuionH  and  Phra- 
seology of  the  JeMii  coiiccrniiij;  the  Ftituro 
State:  from  tho  Time  of  Mo«e!«,  to  that  of 
their  Final  Difiper«iou  by  the  Itonians.  Phi- 
ladelphia, ISU,  8".  pp.  20.  {SeUa  T/teol.  Li- 
hrary.)    IT. 

Ftr»t  pobl.  In  the  Expotitor,  etc.  for  Kor.  1888, 
N.S.I.  997-410. 

1772.  Bretaclinelder,  Karl  Gottlieb.  IS33c 

Stfo  Lis  Gmndlaije  der  trang.  Pfetitmu*.  pp.  IhH- 
R7,  for  tbc  doctrine  of  the  future  life  In  ihe  Old 
Tc<tt.,  ibe  Aimcryphn.  Joaephua,  aod  niuoug  tbe 
Jew9  in  tho  tiiue  of  Chil*t.    Cuoip.  No.  -i'JUiX 

177S.  Segond,  Louis.  De  Voce  Scheol  et 
Notijiio  Orci  apud  Ilebraeue.  Argcntorati, 
1835,  4». 

1774.  Ciilln,  Dniiii'l  Gcorg  Conrad  von.  ... 
Dibli.sclio  Tticologio  ...  .  2  Bde.  Leipzig, 
183(5,80.    J). 

()D  the  hltitory  of  the  doctrine  of  n  future  1Mb 
onong  the  Jen<».  hoc  I.   200-2::l,  436-4S6.    Hottcber 

Cronoaaccs  Von  Collii  "  diligcutiaaimue  omnium'  in 
it  trvatuienlof  Ihia  aubject. 

1775.  Llndgren,  llcnrik  Gerhard.  Disner- 
tatio,  quid  de  Aninii  Ininiortalitiite  doceat 
VetiiH  'iVHtanientuni.    Ui>ai4l.  ISoU,  4*. 

1776.  Meijer,  .T.  De  Tf,  quam  hnbuit  Tnsti- 
tutiim  Musaicum  in  IlebrHconini  de  Kebns 
post  Mortem  fiituris  OpiuioneH.  [Dins.]  Qro- 
nlngae,  1836,  io. 

1777.  Gadolln,  Jac.  Alg.  Quid  doceant  Librf 
Vcterirt  Testauienti  cauonici  do  Vita  Ilominum 
post  Fata  stiporstito,  Disquiaitio  cxegotica. 
Helsin-.  1837,  S«». 

1778.  Saalscliutz,  Jos.  Levin.  Idcen  zn 
einer  Gcscliichte  der  UniftcrblichkcitMehro 
bci  den  Ilebr&ern.  (Illgeu's  Zeit$chr.  /.  d. 
hUL  TheoL,  1837,  VII.  iii.  1-38.  and  iv.  1-86.) 
H. 

"  Immortalltatlt  apcni  cuptdo  qaacaUaw,  lucaute 
rcpcrtnnt  nlmis  ampllflcat,  Urcl  apcclem  vxtcuaat." 
—DMcker. 

1779.  Painter,  John  E.  Er»13'a  on  Important 
Sul.jectM.  Oriffinally  pnblishe<l  in  tho  *Uni- 
versalii<t  ExjHJsitor,  and  Keview,'  and  now  re- 
published   . . .    by  John  E.  Palmer.    Wood- 

•    stock,  Vt.  1S38,  ISO.  pp.  239.    //. 

Mr.  Palmer  1«  merely  the  editor  of  this  roluroe. 
>fc»st  of  the  CK^aj-a  in  It  are  by  Ilosea  HaMo'i.  2d. 
The  roost  impoit:iDt  aic  rn  tho  "  Ojiiiiioua  and  Phra- 
BCologT  of  tho  Jcua  concerning  the  Future  Stale;" 
on  "  the  Phra<tc.  Find  of  the  Wothl.  L:i>t  Daja,  Lnat 
Time,  tc.  aa  ii«cd  iu  the  N.  T. ;"  and  on  tbe  '*  Jewiab 
Ullage  of  il'C  Woid  Ocbcuna." 

1780.  Redalob.  Gust.  3Iontx.  Die  Grand- 
character  der  Idee  vom  Poheol  der  Ilcbriier, 
ans  der  Etymologio  dea  Wortes  cntwickclt. 
(lllgen'8  ZeiUchrifi  f.  d.  hUt.  TheoL,  1838, 
VIILil.  l-ll.)    H. 

1781.  Formsteclier,  8.  BeitrMfre  zur  Ent- 
wickeluiijcHpewhichto  des  BegrifTs  von  der 
UnsterblichkeLt  der  Secle  im  Judenthnm. 
(Abr.  Geieer's  Wircfm^ch.  Zeitscftr.  f.  jtul. 
Tfieol,  m\K  IV.  231-249,  with  hin  notes.) 

"  Non  Indoctc  aed  Inconsiaoler  locutua."— Hoffcker. 

Obry,  Jean  Ilapti«to  F.    De  rimmorta- 

e  V&mo  scion   lea    Ilubreux.    (In    tho 

rts  de  FAcad,  d" Amiens,  anudc  1880,  p. 

Beqq.) 

t&ode,  Heinr.    Uebei  den  Uosterblich- 
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keitsplanlH»n  der  alten  HebrXer,  •ofi'm  er  in 
die  Vurditellung  vom  ^cheol  and  eintKrn  yt-r- 
tvandten  .\iitiicliten  sich  kond  e«-t»efl  unJi. 
(IH>ren'<  ZtiUchr.  f.  d.  hUt.  ThtU^  1M«,  X. 
iv.  pp.  ri-27.)    H. 

Criticised  "  acriter  el  rccte  pIcraB^ac"  rX-0ri«r 

bT  J.  Co4<«inann,  in  Pant  a  Orina,  \Ul.  LtM.  U.  f.. 

IW.  ct  neqq. 

1783.  KKntpfy  Tsidor.  Uel>er  den  Vor^tel- 
luii};en  dt^r  alten  IJebraeer  ron  der  Uik$^1«-rb> 
liehkcit.    (Far^t's  Ont'enf,  1812,  LtM.  7  iq^ 

13  sqq.,  19  tfq.,  26  ftq.) 

1784.  Habn,  Heinr.  Ani;.  De  Spe  Immort*- 
litatis  ftub  Veteri  Testainento  gradatim  ex- 
culta.  Di^sertatio  ...  .  Vratiriaviae^rtMS,) 
8<>.  pp.80.    F. 

1785.  Ochlcr,  Gnsfav  Friedr.  Teteris  Te«ta- 
menti  ^ententiadeUebuspoAt  Mortem  fntoris 
illuKtrata.  Commentatio  biblio-theolosica. 
...    Stuttgarliae,  I84tt,  »•- pp.  x^  Sy.    F. 

1786.  Vail,  Stephen  Mount  fort.  What  is  the 
meaning  uf  SlKB^  [Sheol]?  ( ikihoditt  QaAr. 
Jfet.  for  Jan.  1849;  XXXI.  7^-86.)    H. 

1787.  Abbot,  Aaahel.  The  Doctrine  of  Man's 
Inmiortallty,  and  of  the  Eternal  I'nntsLmfnt 
of  tho  Wicked,  aa  aet  forth  in  the  Ancient 
Scriptures.  {liiUicul  Htpm.  und  Class.  Rev. 
for  Uct.  1849;  3d  Ser.,  V.  61S-636.)    AB. 

178».  Mackay,  Robert  William,  Hebrew 
Theory  of  Retribution  and  luimortalitv.  (la 
his  Pntgreu  of  the  iHUUtd,  Loud.  18S0.  6*. 
11.241-297.)    />. 

1789.  Brncli,  J.  Fr.  Wei»heit«-Lchre  der 
Ilebriier.  —  Ein  Beitrag  sur  itenchichCe  der 
Philoiiophie  ...  .  Straaabarg,  18ftl,  »»■  pn. 
xvili.,390.    F. 

1700.  Saolis,  Salomon.  Der  Olanbe  ni*in«r 
Vilter  oiler  wie  verhilt  aich  Moral  and  Re- 
ligion sum  reinen  MoMaismtu?  Neb»t  neoeo 
AnHichteu  von  uuserer  perttdnlichen  Fortdanrr 
nach  deui  Tode  ...   .   Berlin,  1851,  f>*.  pp.  IfiC 

1791.  Fll  liner,  G.  Notionem  iramortalitaiii 
apud  Ilebraeos  exponuit  ...  .  Ualac,  I89S, 
8«.  pp.  37. 

179*2.  Hloncrieir,  Wm.  Glen.  Spirit :  or.  The 
Hebrew  Terms  hunch  and  Neshamah.  Lon- 
don, 1853, 12».  pp  98. 

1793.  [Alger,  William  Roonseville].  The 
Hebrew  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life.  (Chrip- 
tian  Exam,  for  Jan.  1856;  LX.  1-29.)    U. 

1794.  IVleting,  Senecn.  Sheol.  {MfiSodid 
Quar.  Iter,  for  April.  1S5«;  XXXVIll.  281- 
2S7.)    //. 

1795.  Bngelbert,  llenn.  Das  negative  Ver- 
dieni<t  den  Alten  IcKtanients  urn  die  Uu^terb- 
lichkeitslehre.    Berlin,  1857,  8*.  pp.  ix.,  105. 

1796.  Himpel,  F.  Die  Unsterblichkeitslchre 
des  Miten  Tcstamenta.  1*  Abth.  Ehincens. 
D.,  1857,  4o.  pp.  32. 

179€».  Sobnlts,  (E.  A.  II.)  Hermann.  Teteris 
Testament!  do  Ilominis  Immortalitate  ^n- 
teutia  illnstrata.  ...  Gottingae,  [IMM,]  ^. 
pp.(G),  66.    F. 

8«c  alao  bia  ForatiMetnmfea  tfer  rtrUlL  lOn 
VOH  der  L'nUerUiehkeU,  IHSL,  ifi.  pp.  90«-346.    P. 

1797.  Taska,  S.-  Did  the  Ancient  Hebrew 
believe  in  the  Doctrine  of  Immortality!  {Bi- 
bfiofh.  Sacra  for  Oct.  INCO ;  XVU.  787-M6.)  H. 

Anawercd  in  tbe  affirmative. 

1797>  Old  Testament  Doctrine  (The)  of  a 
Future  Life.  {I'rnt.  Epiic  f^r.  Xn.  kr 
Jan.  and  April,  1801 ;  VIU.  8-54.)    U. 

(8.)  The  Pentateneh. 

1798.  Hildebrand,  Joacb.  VIU  cterm  ex 
Lumine  Natum  usteusa  et  ex  Pentateiicho 
Mosaico  evirta  ...    .    Helmstadil,  16(14. 4*. 

See  Acta  Brud.,  1«8&,  p.  XT. 
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1799.  'Warbvrtoiiy'WilliRin.lto.  The  Divine 
Legntion  of  Mose-t)  cluniuiistrated,  on  the  I'riu- 
cipleji  of  a  ReHgioiio  Deist,  from  the  Omitmioii 
of  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  StAte  of  Keward 
and  Vunitthment  in  the  Jewish  Dispensation. 
2  vol.  London,  173^1,  8«. 

ISOO. The  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  de> 

monstratod.  In  Nine  Books.  The  4th  Ed., 
corrected  and  enlarged.  ...  [Books  I.~VI.J 
5  vol.  London,  1765,  8».  J/.— 10th  Ed.  Loud. 
1846,80. 

A  sapplementnl  volame,  eootalnincthe  ninth  Book, 

was  puMi«tae<t  ia  178h.    Books  VII.  and  VIII.  never 

appeared.  —  Also  In  Warburlon'*  Woriu.  1811. 8^.  Vol. 

I.-VI.   (ff.)    A  German  traaaUUou.  with  uoira,  by  J. 

C.  Schmidt.  S  Tb«ile.  Kniokf.  und  Leipz.  1731-53.  8°. 

Oo  the  work  it«eir,  aea  Thjm,  Venuch,  etc.  pp.  Ii2- 

156. 

1801.  Romalney  William.  The  Divine  Lega- 
tion of  Muse;}  deiiionHtratcd,  f\-uni  IiIk  hiiving 
made  Express  Mention  of,  and  insisted  so 
mnch  on,  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State.  . . . 
[Serm.  on  Mark  xii.  24-27.]    London,  17S9,  So. 

1802. Future  Rewards  and  Punishments 

proved  to  be  the  Sanction  of  the  Mosaic  Dis- 
pensation.   rSi'rm.  on  Mark  xii.  24-27.] 
AIM  In  bU  ITwib,  1798,  8",  TI.  1-110. 

180>.  Chubb,  Thomas.  A  Diitcoursc  on  3I!ra- 
cles  con.<«idcred  as  Evidences  to  prove  the 
Divine  Original  of  a  Revelation.  To  which  is 
added,  ki\  Appendix,  containing  an  Enquiry, 
Whether  the  Doctrines  of  a  Future  State,  and 
Retribution,  were  taught  bv  Moses  and  the 
Prophets  ?  . . .  London,  1741, 8o.  pp.  viii.,  112. 
U. 

1803.  Brief  Bxaminatlon  (A)  of  the  Rev. 
31r.  Warbnrton's  Divine  Legation  of  Moncs. 
...  By  a  Society  of  Qentlemen.  Loudon, 
1742,  8o.  pp.  Ixxxiv.,  175.    H. 

Aicrlbed  to  Thomas  Morgan.    The  running  title  of 
the  vol.  la  "  Sacerdotlsm  duplaj'd,  kc." 

1804.  Kxaml nation  (An)  of  Mr.  W s 

Second  Projwsitlou,  in  his  prqjected  Demon- 
stration of  the  Divine  Legation  of  Mosert.  In 
which  the  Faith  of  the  Ancient  Jewish  Church, 
touching  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  State,  is 
asserted  and  cleared.  London,  1744,  8**.  pp. 
160. 

1805.  IVarburton,  William,  Bp.  Remarks 
on  sfivoral  Occasional  Reflections:  in  Answer 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Middletun,  Dr.  Pococke,  ... 
Dr.  Richard  Qrey,  and  others.  Serving  to 
explain  and  Justify  several  Passages,  in  the 
Divine  Legntion  ...  .  Together  with  an  Ap- 
pendix in  Answer  to  a  late  Pamphlet  entitled. 
An  Examination  of  Mr.  W s  Second  Pro- 
position. [Part  I.]  London,  1744,  8*.  pp. 
xvi.,173.    if. 

1806.  Remarks  on  several  Occasional  Re- 

,    flections :  in  Answer  to  the  Reverend  Doctors 

Stebbing  and  Sykes.  ...  Part  II.  and  Last. 
...    London,  I74l(,  8o.  pp.  xii.,  250.    H, 

1807.  JackAon,  John,  of  Lticejtter.  The  Be- 
lief of  a  Future  State  proved  to  be  a  Funda- 
mental Article  of  the  Religion  of  the  Hebrews. 
And  the  Doctrine  of  the  Ancient  Philosophers 
concerning  a  Future  State,  shewn  to  be  con- 
sistent with  Reason,  and  their  Belief  of  it 
demonstrated. . . .   London,  1745, 8*.  pp.  132.  F. 

Bee  No.  IflBS. 

1808. A  Defence  of  a  Book,  intltled,  The 

Belief  of  a  Future  State  prov'd  to  be  a  Fun- 
damental Article  of  the  Religion  of  the  He- 
brews, Ac London,  17411, 8*.  pp.  61.  D. 

1809.  Forblger,  J.  O.  An  ipse  etiam  Moses 
...  in  formand&  suse  Oentis  RepublicA  ...  de 
futnrifl  Praemiis  aut  Poenis  oogitavoril,  earnm- 
que  aliquam  Blentionem  fecerit?  [iVie«.  J.  G. 
Ilebenstreit.]    Lipeise,  1753,  4o. 

1810.  Mlchaells,  Joh.  David.  Argumenta 
Immortalitatis   Animonun   humanorum,  et 


fbturi  Seculi,  ex  Mose  collecta.  [Hf^.  E.  C. 
Colberg.J    Oottingae,  1762,  4*.  pp.  58. 

Also  in  Miehaelia't  SgiUagma  Comment.  1T59,  4', 

I.  >0-12l>.    (tf.)  —  Cktlberg  la  the  proper  aaihor  of  a 

part  of  thia  dlwertadon. 

1811.  [Blackbume,  Francis].  Remarks  on 
the  Ucv.  Dr.  Warburtou's  Account  of  the 
Sentiments  of  the  Early  Jews  concerning  the 
Soul.  OccaMiune<l  by  some  Passages  in  a  late 
Book,  intituled,  A  Free  and  Candid  Examina- 
tion of  the  Principles  advanced  in  the  ... 
Bishop  of  Loudon's  ...  Sermons  lately  pub- 
lished, Ac London,  1757,  8o.  pp.  72. 

BA. 

AIM  la  bU  WorkM,  Vol.  n.    H. 

1812.  Stcbblng,  Henry.  A  Letter  to  the 
Dean  of  Bristol.  Occasioned  by  \\in  New  Edi- 
tion of  the  Second  Volume  of  his  Divine  Le- 
gation (if  Moses.    London,  1759,  8o.  pp.  32. 

1813.  [Blackbnme,  Francis].  A  Review  of 
some  Possa-^es  in  the  Last  Edition  of  tbo 
Divine  Legation  of  Mose.s  denionntrated.  ... 
To  which  ore  added  [Replies  to  Caleb  Flem- 
ing] ...    .    I^Muion,  17ttO,  ^•.  pp.  108.    O. 

Al«o  io  his  Work$.  Vol.  II.    a. 

1814.  [Iiriohmann,  Gottfr.  Joachim].  He- 
man  i.l>er  die  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele  nach 
mosaischen  GrundHXtzen  in  drei  GesprJtchen 
...     .     Leipzig.  1778,  80.  pp.  168. 

See  Tbjiu,  Venueh,  etc.  pp.  160-173. 

1815.  Penker,  Joh.  Oeorg.  Dissertatlo  ...  ia 
qua  ad  Quaestionem  respondetnr:  Cur  Mo- 
ses Doctrinam  de  Animorum  Immortnlitate 
Ebrseisi  apertani,  perspicuam  et  planam  fetcere 
nolueritr    Halae,  1701, 4*.   '2ffr. 

1810.  Norberg,  Nath.  Immortalitas  Animo- 
rum, Mosaicis  Oraculis  vindicata.  Pars  I. 
[lii'sp.  Joh.  Carlborg.]  Q  t**"  II.  [Resp. 
Gabr.  Buckmann.]  2  pt.  Lond.  1793,  4o.  (14 
andUsh.) 
1817.  Almqvlst,  Erik  Joban.  De  Testigiis 
Immortulitatis  Animae  praecipnis  in  Scriptis 
Modis.  [Besp.  Th.  Sven  Allgaren.]  Upsal. 
1798,  40.  pp.  20. 
ISIR.  Jobannsen,  Joh.  Christian  Gottberg. 
Veterum  Hebraeorum  Notiones  de  Rebus 
post  Mortem  futuris  ex  Fontibus  collatae. 
Particula  prima  [embracing  the  Book  of 
Genesis]...  .  Disisertatiolnauguralis.  Uav- 
niae,  1H2«,  8©.  pp.  59. 

"  Valuable."— AiAfmami.  Ih oppoeltlon  to  Colberg 

and  Ulchaelia.    Reviewed  by  H.  K.  Clausen  io  the 

DaMk  Lit.  l%deude,  1826.  Kr.  S5.  36;  and  by  J.  C. 

LiDdberg    io    Gniiititvias    og    Budelbacba     2%eol. 

Maanedskr.,  X.  41-82.  18S-241. 

1819.  Sttsskind, .  Hatte  Moses  Olauben 

an  Unsterblichkeit?  und  was  tr&gt  seine  Ro> 
ligionsverfassung  bei  zur  KXhruug  dieses 
Glaubens?  (Theol.  Stud.  «.  Krit.,  1830,  pp. 
8S4-892.)    H. 

1820.  Mnnk,  Salomon.  Reflexions  sor  Io 
culte  des  anciens  H6brenx,  dans  ses  rapports 
avec  les  autres  cultcs  de  l'antiquit6.  (Ap- 
pended to  Tome  IV.  of  Cahen's  BibU.  etc 
Pari.M883, 80.)    H, 

The  belief  of  the  Hebrcwa  In  a  ftilorc  lifb  Is  dit- 
eusaed  pp.  &-1S.  Mnnk  Hods  it  ia  the  Peotateuch ; 
CahcB  does  aot. 

1821.  Blllc«»  James.  Eternal  Life:  the  Re- 
velation of  the  Book  of  Moses.  . . .  New  Edi- 
tion, to  which  is  now  prefixed,  The  Eternal 
Ooepel:  in  Answer  to  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice 
on  the  Word  *  Eternal'  and  the  Punishment 
of  the  Wicked.  London,  (1835.)  1854,  8«.  pp. 
xxlii.,  37,  223.    BA. 

BceNa440S. 

1822.  Plnsanl,  Francesco  Lnigi.  Prove  dell* 
immortality  dell*  anima,  desunte  dal  Penta 
teuco  in  confutazione  del  signer  de  Voltaire 
e  de*  suoi  seguaci  ...  .  San  Danlele,  IMl,  8*. 
pp.32. 
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1866 


1823.  Stern,  K.  HcbrtMoniin  d«  Aniini  post 
Mortem  Cunditione  Senteutia  cum  Aeiyp- 
tioruni  et  PensHrum  Opinionibus  comparatur. 
P.  I.  PcntateuchI  et  Aegyptiorum  sistoDs 
Argumenta.  Yratlslaviae,  1H58,  B».  pp.  iv.,  43. 

(8.)  Otber  Books  of  the  Old  Teitaznent. 

1824.  Seidel,  Christoph  Tim.  Commentatio 
de  Ignuratiouc  Immortalitatls  Animoruni,  re- 
BtituendorumCorporuraet  divereae  Ilominum 
post  haec  Sa<H;uIa  Coiiditionis,  Jobo  tgiiMiue 
Aevo  a  Joiinno  Clerico  temere  fmpacta. 
Ilelmst.  1742, 49.  pp.  59. 

1825.  BroDvn,  Richard,  Z>.Z>.  Job's  Expecta^ 
tion  of  a  ReHurrection  considered ;  three  Hor- 
mons  ou  Job  xix.  25,  26.    Oxford,  1747,  So. 

1826.  Peters,  Charles.  A  Critical  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Book  of  Job,  wherein  . . .  [War- 
burton  is  opposed]  and  a  Future  State  shewn 
toha\e  been  the  Popular  Belief  of  the  Ancient 
Jews  or  Hebrews.  ...  The  2d  Edition  cor- 
rected. London,  (1751,  40  1767,  S».  pp.  xci., 
12,470.    H. 

1827. An  Appendix  to  the  Critical  Diawr- 

tation  on  the  Book  of  Job;  giving  a  fnrtiier 
Account  of  the  Book  of  EcclesiaMted.  To 
which  is  added,  A  Reply  to  some  Notes  of 
the  late  D— — n  of  B — -~1,  in  his  New  Etlition 

of  the  Divine  Legation,  Ac London, 

1760,  80.  pp.  e3. 

1828.  Hohivarx,  Friedr.  Imman.  De  Resur- 
rectione  Jol)i.    Torgay.  1759, 4o.    3  gr. 

1829.  IVelclcbmaiin,  Joach.  Sam.  De  Jobo 
Resurrectionis  non  Typosed  Professore.  Vite- 
bergw,  1750,  4«.    6  gr. 

1830.  Bsaay  (An) on  the  Resurrection:  shew- 
ing the  Absurdity  of  the  reigning  Interpre- 
tation put  upon  Job's  Famous  Text,  xix.  25, 
26.  ...  By  a  Gentleman  of  the  Law.  Lon- 
don, 1760,  So.  pp.  44. 

1881.  Veltliiuien,  Joh.  Casp.  Exerritationes 

criticae  in  Jobi  Cap.  19,  23-29.    Accedit  stric- 

tior  Expositio  reliquarum  ejnsdem  Libri  Sen- 

tentiarum,  quibus  Religionis  antiquisslmae 

Testigia  produntur.    Lemgov.  1772,  So.  (8  sh.) 

"  MAiatalna  that  Job  tescbei  a  returreotlon  of  the 

flsib."— Arctee*. 

1832.  K5rner,  Joh.  Gottfr.    Programma  de 

Loco  lobi  19,  25  sqq.    Lipsiae,  1782, 4fi. 
1883.  Henke,  Heinr.  Philipp  Conr.    Narratio 
critica  de  Interpretatione  Loci  lobi  19,  25 
sqq.  in  antiqna  Ecclesia.    Helmst.  1786, 4*. 
AIM  in  bis  Ojnwe.  lead.,  pp.  (B-IM. 

1834.  Hassencamp,  Joh.  Matthias.  Pro- 
^ramm  von  den  Spuren  der  Unsterblichkeits- 
lehre  wio  sie  sich  ...  in  dem  Buch  Uiob  vor- 
llnden.    Rinteln,  1785,40? 

1835.  Blchl&om,  Joh.  Gottfr.  Hiobs  Hoff- 
nnogen.  (In  his  Allfitm,  Bibl.,  1787,  L  367- 
8900    B. 

Flnd«  DO  bope  exprtned  of  a  rcmirrectioa. 
1886.  Geuas,   Georg.      Commentatio  critico- 
exegetica  in  Job.  Cap.  xix.  v.  26.  28.  27 

iPrtes.  Ferd.  MOhrlein.]  Bambergae,  1788, 
P.  pp.  40. 

Maintains  tbat  tbe  passage  does  not  relate  to  the 

resarrccUon. 

1837.  Oertel,  Gottlob  Friedr.    Von  dem  Glao- 

ben  Hiobs  an  seine  Auferstehung  Iliob  19,  25. 

(In  Angusti's  Theol,  MonaUdirift,  1802,  U. 

435-4380 

"  No  rcsDrrMtiflft.  '— 'Annsoa. 

1883.  Psureau,  Joh.  Hen.    Commentatio  de 

Immortalitatls  ac  Vitae  futurae  Notitiis  ab 

antiquissimo  lobi  Scriptore  in  snos  Usus  ad- 

»»«»-«ti».     Accedit  Sermo  lobi    de   Saplentia 

'i  magis  cognita  qnam  Vivis,  sive  lobei- 

xxviii.  philologice  et  critice  lllustra- 

aventrlae,  1807,  So.  pp.  867. 


"  llaiDUias  that  Job  waa  siigMSliitnJ  vHh  tb*  ««■ 
triue  «r  imiKortalitT  and  of  tb<  nr«art«rtj«.- —  Tbr 
vork  reiiuins  niucli  en  ib«  ii>o»t  anjaeot  fMtnt*T3-» 
of  tbe  UrfcDtala  lu  regard  to  ibia  doctrib*.  '—tfmnk. 

1839.  SoltOne,    Joh.    Sam.  ...     Terl«,   qaae 
leguntur  lob.  c.  19,  23-29.   iUnscravit  ... 
Misen.  1808,  So.  pp.  33. 

"  No  reaametton."— ArctodL 

1840.  Volgtllinacr,  Joh.  Andr.  Ad  Int^- 
pretatioiiem  lobi  c.  19, 23-27.  laa^oige.  Drr>- 
dae,  1809,  4*.  pp.  29. 

1841. Interpretatio  lobi  19, 2»-27.   Dre54»e. 

1810.  4o.  pp.  24. 

"  Kinds  no  reaarrcctlea  la  tbe  jmamrngB'—^r^r^ 

1842.  Stenatrttm,  Ha^.  Immartallta»  Afj- 
morum  Jobicis  Oraculis  Tindicata.  Pai*  1.. 
II.  [P.  I.  resp.  G.- Enoch  RosengTprn :  P.  I! 
retp.  Jean  Stenberg.]    Lund.  1913,  8*.  (2^  »!<.. 

1843.  Koaesarten,  Hans  Gottfr.  Lodv 
Commentatio  exegetico^rittca  io  Locujb    ■■ 

lob.    xix.    25-*J7.     [Et*p.   fngaUaci 

Gryphiae,  1815,  4o.  pp.  '24. 

"Against  Beru«t«in  8  opinkm,  tbat  Job  i«  a  per 
aonlflcatlon  of  the  Jevista  pe«pl«  tn  nile.  Eatptim^j 
does  not  t)nd  the  doctiio*  of  iJbe  raaamcXMSi  in  lw 
pasMge.' — ihraMc*. 

1844.  Stickel,  Job.  Ouetar.    In  lobi  k>i:3i 
celeberrimum  Cap.  xix.  26-27  de  Goele  C4iL'j- 
mentatio    philologico-historico-critica  ... 
lenae,  1882,  So.  pp.  viii.,  lia.     F, 

Finds  so  itifercnoe  to  tbe  doeCrine  of  tb*  iwuuw 

tion. 

1846.  fii^ald,  (Georg)  Heinr.  (Augwt)  ▼o». 

Die    lloffnung    ]Job*s    anf    UnsterUklikfit 

(Zeller's  Theol,  Jahrb.,  1846,  II.  7l«-74f.j   /' 

Msin tains  that  Job  in  tbe  fanioa*  poMagr  x^z.  :>■ 

rt  esprcMos  a  bop«  of  fnVMitalily    but  aot  of  Ue 

rcaurrecUon  of  tbe  b«-dy.    So  B.   C.  Ft<b,  ia  U4 

ChriMian  Jfav.  for  April.  18S4 ;  XIX.  21S.  39. 

1846.  Vaiblnger,  Job.  Georg.  Znr  £rUs- 
rung  von  Uiob  lU,  23-29.  {theoL  Sbti  »- 
Krit.,  1848,  pp.  9l>l-982.)    H. 

Yaibinger  agraea  eMcntiallj  «itb  EwaM. 

1847.  KOetlln,  C.  AV.  G.  De  ImmorUltUii- 
Spe,  quae  in  Libru  Jobi  appansrc  didtsf. 
Tubiugae,  1846,  6o.  pp.  47. 

1848.  Trench,  Francis.    Job*8  Testfrnony  to 
Jesus  and  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body  ... 
London,  1858,  IK  pp.  108^ 

1849.  KOnlg,  Joe.  Die  UnstcrMiehkdti^idM 
im  Buche  Job.  Inanguralreda  ...  .  Fru- 
burg  im  Breisgau,  18W,  t^.  pp.  44. 

1850.  Neumann,  Joh.  Geo^.  DePpem^tin- 
ris  Vitae  invictum  Yeteris  T^stamenti  lr<sy 
moniuni  ex  Ps.  xvii.  15.  Witebergae,  (liOl,' 
1716,  40.  4  or. 

1851.  Hlepen,  Christian  Gottlieb.  Die  Ue- 
sterblicbkoit  der  Seele  aus  den  schvrrea 
Morten  l>rcd.  Sal.  111.  21  erwogen.  L«ip*i#. 
1780,40.  pp.47. 

1852.  Teller,  Romanus.  De  ImioortaliUtr 
Aniniae  ex  Ecrl.  ill.  19  sq.  demoostrata.  Lip- 
siae, 1745, 40.  tr.  6. 

1853.  "Wagner,  P.  T.  Salomons  QberreupfoJ*' 
Lehre  von  der  Unsterblichkeit  der  nuu-vli- 
lichen  Seele.  Pred.  III.  I8>21.  x.  p.  ITiC 
4o.  pp.  20. 

1854.  Fiedler,  Sam.  Christlieb.  Salomo  i  Nr 
die  Fortdauer  der  metUKh  lichen  Seelo,  njth 
dem  Vorlust  ihres  Ktfrpers.  Dremlen,  1774, 
4o.  pp.  16. 

1855.  HUnleln,  Heinr.  Karl  Alex.  roa. 
Uebor  die  Spuren  des  Glaubena  ao  I'o^tfrt*- 
lichkeit  und  VorgeltnngmustaDd  im  K(4<c 
leth,  vorzUglich  C.  12,  14.  (yt»i£t  Tktd. 
Jo«r»iaM794,lV.277,ff0 

1856.  Scbmldt,  Job.  Ernst  Christian.  Ot 
der  Vci-fa.saer  des  Koheleth  ein  Lebrn  narli 
dem  Totlc  kannte  uud  glaubtcf  (Kxriinu* 
to  his  Sahuao"*  i^rtiligtr^  etc  Gieaaeo,  lIM, 
80,  p.  221,  el  seqqO 
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ISoT.  NaobtlgrmllyJoh.Carl  Chri9toph.  Dnr- 
Ktelluiig  dor  L,o)ire  vun  deni  Lebon  nach  dcui 
TiMJe  in  dea  Ycrttaniiulungcu  biraeUtUchor 
'Weirton  nach  dem  babylonischcn  Exil,  uud 
Beurtbeilung  der  inx  Koheleth  ruvkuDimen- 
den  Paradoxen.    (In  bis  KohdfUt.  etc.  Halle, 

1^38.  'Wlaxery  Jnl.  Friedr.  Commentatio  de 
Loco  Koheleth  XI.  9-XII.  7.  3  pt.  Lipsiae, 
1KI^19,  4*. 

Reprinted  in  the  Commmi.  Theol.  ed.  bj  Rokq* 
muUer,  etc  Tom.  I.  P.  i.  p.  110,  et  seqq. 

1859.  H«yder,Carl  Ludw.'NTilb.  Ecclesiantac 
de  Immortalitato  Auimi  qnalis  fuerit  Senten- 
tia  ...    .    Eriangae,  lMt8,  S".  pp.  82. 
1S5'>.    Kcclealaatcs.     (Nalional  Sev.   for 

Jan.  IMIi;  XIV.  150-176.)    II. 
ISOO.  Vcltlinsen,  Job.  Gasp.  ErlMuternngen 
fiber  Ezech.  XXXVII,  1-14.    (Hcnke  8  AVuej 
Mag^  etc.,  17tt»,  III.  47H-507.)    I\ 

"MalnUlDC  that  the  resurreciloo  bcra  mniS  I«. 
XX vl.  19.  20  !■  not  a  figure  of  the  rettoraUoo  of  the 
Jewish  SiaU.  bat  a  dociriuo."—i»refM*. 


(4.)  The  Apooxypha. 

8««  the  excellent  Kursgt/ntntf*  extfftt,  Handh.  cm 
den  Apokryjihen  det  AlUn  7>.«/.,  by  O.  F.  Fritxsehe 
and  C.  L.  W.  Grimm,  6  toI.  Leipsis.  1851-6U,  S".    JI. 

1861.  Lttber,  Oottwerth  Heinr.  Teatimonia 
Immurtalitatid  Animornni  ex  Libris  Biblio- 
mm  Apncryphis  collecta.  Jenae,  17H4,  4*. 
pp.20. 

1S02.  Frtscb,  Sam.  Oottlob.  Yergleichnng 
zwischen  don  Idcen,  wclche  In  den  Apokry- 
phen  dee  A.  T.  und  den  Schriften  di>8  N.  T. 
11l»er  Unsterbliebkoit,  Auferstebung,  Oericbt 
und  Vergcltung  berrschcn.  (Elchhorn's  All- 
gem.  Bi^.,  IIJW,  IV.  (53-718.)  U. 
See  Tbym,  Vttnuch,  <>tc.  pp.  211-211. 

1803.  Brctsclinetder,  Karl  Gottlieb.  Sye- 
tematische  DarHtelluiig  dur  Dogmatik  und 
Moral  der  apocryphischen  Schriften  dea  alten 
Testaments.  I«r  Band,  die  Dogmatik  enthal- 
teud.    Leipzig,  1805,  S«.  pp.  XTi.,  369.    D. 


e.  Sortrinr  of  t^f  latrr  Irtos. 
(L)  Ita  Hiatory. 

1863*.  Martini,   Raymundus,  fl.  a.d.   1278. 

See  No.  2027*. 
1861.  Ble-vogtf  Paul.    Disputatio  de  Metem- 
paychofli  Judieornm.    Jenie,  1651. 

Alao  in  hli  Dttp.  Acad.,  p.  829.  ct  teqq.,  and  Ugo- 
Itni's  neaowiM,  XXII.  c«.lxxvlJ-ecxcTi\j.    H. 

1865.  TIeroir,  Michael  Chriatian.  Diapntatlo 
pbvaica  de  Metempaychosi  Jndieorum.  Jenae, 

"  Une  diuCTtatloD  earieafe  et  pea  eennoe."— JL  F. 
A.  Manty.  Perhaps  the  same  aa  the  preceding, 
Tieroir  befog  the  rexpoodent. 

1866.  PocoelCy  Edward.  ...  Porta  Moela: 
aive,  Disscrtationea  aliquot  a  R.  Mose  Maimo- 
nide  ...  .  Arabics  ...  ot Latine cditae.  Una 
ciini  Appendice  Notarum  MiHcellancn.  . . . 
Oxon.  1054,  40.  (Alao  in  hia  TheoL  Works, 
1740,  fol.,  Vol.  I.)    H. 

See  Cap.  VI.  of  the  Not«  MlMcIlanea,  "  In  quo 
rarl«  Jndieorani  de  Re«arrectloDe  Mortuonim  Sen- 
trntla  expenduntur,"  and  Cap.  VII.,  "In  quo  Mo- 
banimedanorum  etlam  de  eodom  Artlculo  Sententia. 
ex  Authoribui  apud  ipKoe  Fide  Algnla,  proferlur." 
Tkeot.  Wortoi.  T.  159-230.  Thcae  dUsertatioas  are 
particularly  valuable. 

1867. 'Wlndcty.Tamca.  ...  2rp<«ftaretr« nrtoro- 
AiKot  de  Vita  fnuctomm  Statn:  ex  lIebra>o- 
rtim  et  UrRconim  coniparatia  Fententlia  con- 
cinnatna.  Cum  CoroUario  de  Tartar©  Apo*- 
toli  Petri  ...    .    Editio  tertia,  recognita:  ac 


tertia  parte  anctior.    LondinI,  (IMS,  4<',  C, 

64,)  1077,  8».  pp.  (23),  272. 

Reprinted  In  T.  Creoll  /Vmc.  IT.  Dim.  hUt.-erU.' 
pAU..  Botterd.  Iti94.  ifi.  "  Operae  pretiuni  fuit,  baa 
pogina.*  percurrere:  reperi  auctorcm  facUc  doctisii- 
mum  omuiuoi,  qui  hac  de  re  Mripscrunt."— BoMcAer. 
■    -     ~    ee  Btbl.  CkoUit,  I.  SM-STtt. 


-  See  a  review  in  Le  Clcrc'a 


1868.  Bartoloccl,  Glulio.  De  Rabbinico 
Conuiuio,  quod  Jitdaei  Tempore  aui  doplurati 
MesDiae  expectant,  Diaaertatlo;  ubl  de  triplici 
Fcrculo  Leuiatban,  Beemdth,  &  Zix  SadAi. 
(In  his  BihluMteea  Magna  Sahbinica.  Ronue, 
1075,  'tc.  fol.,  I.  507-W2.)    U. 

See  Xo.. 1035.  note. 

1869.  Dassoir,  Theodor.  Diatribe  qua  ludaco- 
rum  de  Keaurrectionc  Mortuorum  Sententia 
oxpluriniia  ...  Rabbi n i n, tam voter! bn a quam 
recentioribus,  copioae  explicatur.  exnminatur 
et  illuatratur.  Wittebergae,  1075,4*.  (30  ah.) 
—  Also  Jena,  1693,  4«. 

"A  valuable  treati»e."— ilrttedk.  It  is  an  enlarge- 
ment of  a  dissertation  publLnbed  at  Qlessen  in  1673. 

1870.  Bartoloool,  Oinlio.  Diaaertatio  de  In- 
ferno aocnndClm  Ilebneoa ;  k  an  ^dem  admit- 
tunt  Purgatorinm.  (In  hia  Bibl.  Mag.  Rabbin, 
II.  128-102,  Romie,  1078,  fol.)    H. 

1871.  Lent,  Johannea  a.  De  moderna  Theo- 
logla  Jndaica.  Herbornie,  (1083,)  1694,  $». 
BZ..  — Alao  t5»<l.  1697. 

1872.  Rcnaudot,  Enaibe,  tin  AbbS.  Bur 
Torigiue  de  la  pri^re  pour  lea  morta  parnii 
lea  Juifa,  et  la  nature  de  lenr  purgatoire. 
1087.  (Boaauet'a  (Euvra,  Veraaillea,  1815, 
rfc.  go,  XLIL  615-618.)    H. 

1873.  'WItalns,  Ilerm.  Diaaertatio  de  Seculu 
hoc  et  futuro.    (In  hia  Mi$cel.  Sacra,  I'ltrnj. 

1002,  4Pj  and  later  oda.;  alao  in  Menachen'* 
JVbr.  Test,  ex  Talm.  iUwtr.,  1736, 4»,  pp.  1171- 
1183.)    H. 

Maintains,  in  oppoeitlon  to  Rhenferd,  that  *'  the  ago 
or  world  to  come"  In  the  Rabbinical  writings  olten 
denotes  the  dajs  of  the  Messiah,  not  merely  the  (tatare 
life. 

1874.  Rhenferd,   Jac.     De   Seculo   futuro. 

1003.  (Reprinted  in  hia  Syntagma  DUt.  de 
Stylo  iV.  T.,  Leovard.  1702,  4»,  in  hia  Opp. 
Phit.,  and  in  Menachen'a  Nov.  Tt$t..,  etc.  as 
above,  pp.  1116-1171.)    H. 

lo  reply  to  Wltstus.  David  MIR,  the  editor  of 
Rhenferd^s  Opp.  PkU.,  TrsJ.  ad  Rhen.  1T23.  4",  take* 
the  (ttber  side.    See  aim  No.  IHSi,  below. 

1875.  Mai  (Lot.  Majn«^,  Job.  Ileinr.,  Ute 
elder.  Synopaia  TlHn»logla'  Judaica*.  Veteria 
ct  Novae  ...  .  Qiaaae-Haaaorum,  109S,  4o. 
pp.  368  +.    IT. 

Loci  XXin.-XXyiIL,  pp.  S21-J68,  lelate  to  the 
futurv  life. 

1876.  Orapins,  Zachariaa.  Diaaertatio  de 
Juda^orum  et  Muhammedanorum  Chibbut 
Hakktbher.  i.e.  Percuaaione  Sepulchrall.  Ro«f- 
tochil,  1099, 4». 

Also  in  Ugollnl'a  Thwaunu,  XXX.  dceoclxxxl.- 
dccccxcvii.    (J7.)    See  below.  No.  ISSO. 

1877.  Elsenmenger,  Job.  Audr.  ...  Ent- 
decktea Jndenthnm  ...  .  2Theile.  Konfga- 
berg,  (1700,)  1711,  4o.  pp.  (20),  1016;  (4),  1111. 
D. 

See  particularly  Theil  T.  pp.  854-«B6.  "  What  the 
Jews  teach  of  the  Angel  of  Death,  and  the  dead ;" 
Theil  II.  pp.  1-80,  "  Wbat  the  Jcn»  leach  concerning 
the  souls  of  Christiana,  of  other  people,  nmX  tLicir 
own;"— pp.  SS4-I95,  "Of  their  dootriuo  that  all 
Christians  are  damned,  while  they  are  all  raved;"  — 

Bi.  293-309,  "What  they  teach  of  Paradi«ie  aud 
ell :"  —  pp.  890-970,  "  What  thoy  teoch  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  and  the  Lant  .Jndxnicni."  Tho 
work  1.4  written  in  n  spirit  of  bitter  hostility  to  tlie 
Jews,  who  procured  the  Bopprc«sioa  of  the  flrst 
edition;  but  the  author  hnd  Mtudicd  thL*  RahMoical 
writings  with  great  diligence  (the  li<t  of  the  works 
which  he  quote*  fill*  sixteen  pages),  nnd  tiic  transla- 
tion or  all  his  ciiationa  la  aecompaaicd  by  the  orlgi-. 
nal,  with  exact  references. 

1878.  Bnddens,  Job.  Franz.  ...  Introdvctio 
ad  Iliotoriani  Philooophiae  Ebraeorvm.    Ao 
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cedit  DIsiertatio  cle  TlaerMi  Valentiniana.  ... 
llalae  Saxtinvm,  1704,  8*.  pp.  694  +.  H.— 
Ed.  nova,  ibid.  1720,  8». 

Oo  tb«  Cabbatiitto  doctrine  eoneeraing  the  eool. 


1870.  Witter,  Henoing  Borahard.  Diaser- 
tatio  i}hi]i>aophica  de  Purgatorio  Jodaeorum. 
Helmut.  1704,  4fi. 

1880.  Basnage  de  Bemiivnly  Jacqncs. 
Ilistoire  des  Jui&.depuis  J^siis-CbriMt  ju«qu'ji 

J)r^»ent.  ...    9  torn.  In  15  pt.    (Kotterdam, 
70«.)  La  Ilaye,  1716, 12«.    H. 

Livrc  V.  Ch.  lS-»  (Tome  V.  al.  VIII.  pp.  303-378) 
treafe  "  Des  niourana,  e(  da  la  revolution  dei  Amen 
apr^  la  luort;"  "De  rori|inc  da  rKnfer  i-bes  le« 
Joifa:  elle  I'ont  emprual^  dct  Greoa;'*  "DerKnfer, 
du  PurfRktoire,  ct  du  Pamdia ;"  "'  De  In  rteurrecilen." 
—  All  Bngtt'k  traailstloa.  bj  Tbomaa  Tajlor,  Loa* 
doo,  1708.  foL    U. 

1881.  Lioalasy  Joh.  Justus.  ...  BIga  Dlsser- 
tationum  ...  .  Gissae-Hamorum,  170<(,  4». 
pp.  (8),  06,  62.     H. 

The  drat  Dlawrtatloa  centalni  the  work  of  Abra- 
ham Bar  Cbaatlal  described  below,  No.  1836.  with  a 
Latin  versioa  (pp.  1-19),  nod  uote<  rpp.  2U-96).  The 
Mcond  "oetendU  Cotiiten»un  KabtialltUcoruai  cum 
PbiloMohia  Acadciuica  A  Peripaietica  Do^iuntiim 
per  qiitnque  Capita."  Oap.  IV.,  pp.  4(M7,  tieuta 
••  De  Aaima." 

1882.  Humphreys,  David.  A  Diftttertation 
coiicorniiix  the  Notiuns  of  the  Jews  aUiut 
the  Kcaurroction  i)f  the  Dead.  (Pr<«fix«d  to 
his  tranal.  of  At/ttnoffortUy  Lond.  1714,  8*.  pp. 
1-104.)    H. 

1883.  Egg^er,  Joh.  Psjcholoria  Rabbinica, 
quae  agit  de  Mentis  huninnao  Natnra  et  pme- 
cipuo  <gu8  Extrt'xais.  Basileae,  1719,  4«.  pp. 
48. 

1884.  rstehelfn,  Joh.  Pet.].  The  Traditions 
of  the  Jews ;  with  the  Expositions  and  Doc- 
trines of  the  Rabbins,  contained  in  the  Tnl- 
mnd  and  other  Rabbinical  Writings.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Iligh  Dutch.  ...  2  vol.  Lon- 
don, 1732-84,  *>.    A. 

"A  very  ecarce  aad  interesting  book."— i>ar(f«i^. 
I«aued  alao  la  1748  with  the  ti<le:  — "Rnbbiuicnl 
Literature  ;  or.  the  Traditioim  of  ihe  Jcwit.  coDtnineti 
ia  their  Talmud  and  other  MjaOoal  Wrltloge,"  etc 

1885.  SchSttgen,  Christian.  DiaserUtio  de 
Seculo  hoc  et  futuro.  (In  his  //orw  Hrbr., 
1783-42,  4«,  1. 1162-58,  and  II.  2C-27.)    H. 

Oppoees  RbOBferd.    See  No.  1874. 

1886.  Ramm,  Ludw.  Do  Metempsychosi  Pha- 
risteornin  et  num  ilia  e  Scripturn  Kovi  Testa- 
ment! adstnil  possit.  [iVarx.  P.  E.  Jablonski.J 
Francofurti  ad  Viadrum,  1735,  4*.    Qgr. 

18S7.  Brncker,  Jac.  De  Philosopbia  Judne- 
onim.  (In  his  Iliitt.  Crit.  Philog.,  174«,  etc. 
4«,  II.  653-1072,  and  VI.  418-466.)    H. 

1888.  Sclinee§fas«,  J.  £.  De  Tran8niigTa>. 
tione  Anlmanim  praesertim  secundum  Ju- 
daoos.    [Diss.]    Jcuac,  1748, 4o. 

1880.  Sartorlns,  Friedr.  Wilh.  Commonta- 
tio  critico-sacra  do  Metempsychosi  Pythago- 
rica  a  Discipulis  Christi  ct  Gente  Judaica  ante 
Excidium  llieroeolymitanum  secundum  uon 
credita,  ad  illnstranda  Loca  Matth.  xiv.  2. 
xvi.  14.  Joh.  ix.  2.  Sapient,  viii.  19.  20. 
Labbenae  Lusatonim,  1760, 4*.  (U  sb.) 

1890.  [Harmery  Thomas].  Some  Account  of 
the  Jewish  Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  of 
the  Dead.    London,  1771,  8«.  \n.  Pd. 

AIm>  ibid.  1T80,  8*.  and  In  bU  MiMeeL  Work;  Loo- 
doB,  1S23,  8",  pp.  ril-26i. 

1891.  TrUgard,  Elias.  Jndaoos  ct  Tlerodem 
iktTtiv^X**^*'^  ^^^  credidisse,  ad  Mt.  xiv.  2. 
Mare.  vi.  14.  Luc.  ix.  7.  Gryph.  1T80,  4». 
5^r. 

1802.  rCorrodl  {not  Corodi>,  Ilelnr.].    Kri- 
'eschichte  des  ChilinHmus.    3  Theile 
Franliftirt  nnd  I^ipzig,  1781-83,  8>. 
ig.,  Zurich,  [1794,]  8*. 


An  Inportaat  work  Air  Itt  lltnttntMae  «<  ><■•>> 
Jewlsb  and  ChrUtiao  e<ehabilaf7.  Thtt  3d  ^1  :t 
merely  the  firat  with  a  ehaoisc  oT  iitlc,  m  \ireLt  ;.-  ▼ 
of  the  author  preSxed,  and  a  prrCarc  bj  tke  pst  .ul-  . 

1893.  Flatty  Joh.  Friedr.  von.  lV)«>r  <::e 
Lehre  der  Pliarisiler  von  dem  Zuataifl  u^-\ 
dem  Tode.  (Paulus'a  ifeiHora6.,  1799,  U.  is;- 
162.)    H. 

1894.  Haase,  Joh.  Gottflr.  T<*r|EleiclinTy;  '**t 
hebr&it«ch-judischen  und  griecLi«ch-r&ni^b»- 
Dogmatik kurz vor  Anfangdeis ChristtMBtbtn  • 
(In  hiH  Biblitch-oritnL  AufiSUe,  Kdnigsbrfc 
1708,  8«,  pp.  91-104.) 

1895.  PttlltSy  Karl  Hoiar.  Ladw.  l>isi«t«::.. 
historica  do  gravissimis  Titeologiae  tfrif^u 
Judaeorum  Dccretis,  quoram  Vr»tigia  io  L- 
bris  indc  ab  Exilii  Aetate  iisqoe  ad  Saerjl: 

auarti  post  Christum  natum  Initia  depnL<-b- 
untur.     Liiwiae,  1704,  4»  pp.  65. 

With  copiou  refereaoes  to  tfee  Uicratare  of  t  t 
■oltiecL 

1896. Pragmatisrbe  Uebersiciit  d*r  Tbt-!v 

lugie  der  spSteru  Juden.    I«  TheiL    Jbtifzii:^ 
1705,  So.  pp.  xvi.,  288. 

1897.  Beachrclbiing  des  Weltgf^chta  D>rh 
dem  Talmud.  (J.  h.  C.  Schmidt's  BiU.  i. 
Kriiik  M.  Extg.^  1706,  rtc.  8»,  II.  i.  7*-«2.,    II 

1897».  Str6m,  Christian  Ladvig.  Notion-^ 
Yitie  futnra?  inter  Judjcoa  vulg;arc8.  [Dis{--j 
. . .  Havnia>,  1700,  8*. 

1898.  Cramery  Ludw.  Dankegott.  Dortriaac 
Jndnecnum  de  Praeexietentia  Anin)t>rDm 
Adumbratio  hiatoriou  Titeb«rga«,  IMO,  I*. 
4|jrr. 

1899.  Bertholdty  Leonhard.  Cbrivtolofia 
Ivdaeoivni  lesv  Apostoiurvniqve  Aetate  ...  . 
Erlangae,  1811,  8».  pp.  xx.,  228.     J9. 

See  partlctilarlr  S  S4,  *•  De  Deeeenan  llc«iUe  i4 
Infcroa;"  §85. '-1>«  Resurrtctirne  pnma  ara  J  one- 
rum:"  W  41-43.  *' De  Keaunvctiobe  anrwiwU."  *  ''« 
Jndleio  extreoio."  "De  *9X*^'^  +<»*P«  etFiite  M ca- 
di :"  and  S^  47.  48,  •*  De  ^w}|  aiMWi**,"  "  Dc  AaMr^ 
•tial'iy." 

1000.  Allen,  John.  Modern  Jnrlaism:  or.  A 
Brief  Account  of  the  Opimous.  Kite*,  sod 
Ceremonies  of  the  Jews  in  Modern  Tiioc. 
2d  Edition:  revised  and  corrected.  LoDikto, 
(1810,)  18.30,  R».  pp.  xvl.,  451.    AB^  H. 

Ch.  X.  pp.  1;S-I90,  '•  Tradlitmia  rt»nc»rTiiaK  l^r»- 
dbe  and  Hell;"  Ch.  XI.  m.  IM-317  ••T«»Ji!«e« 
ccncerniiig  Human  floula.  See  al»o,  ca  fu'a «  rr- 
warda  nod  pun ixh menu,  ppu  180-11^  'Tl-'-  t-''t 
work  on  modem  Judaism  In  our  tangnaRe."— Oir«M. 

1901.  Beer,  Peter.  Oeechlchte,  Lrhreo  nwl 
Mcinungen  allerbestandenen  und  noch  !«r*tr- 
hendcu  rcligiosen  Sckten  der  Juden  UD^i  •tvr 
Geheimlehro  odor  CabbaUh.  2Bde.  fiiiioo, 
182*i-S3,8«.    D. 

1902.  G«rttrer,  August  Friedr.  Fhilo  nod 
die  alcxaudrinische  Tbeonopltie,  oder  vms 
Einflusse  der  JtidiBch-iigyptiK.ben  Sciinle  .taf 
die  Lehre  dee  Neuen  Testaments.  2  Ti\r.W. 
Stuttgart,  1881,  8-.  pp.  xHv.,  S.'W,  406.    />. 

Alao  with  the  title  :—••  KriUaebe  Geechiebie  4«i 
Urebristeothnms." 

1903.  St5ter,  G.  H.  L.  Leugneten  die  HMn- 
cXer  Unsterblichkeit  (iberhaupC,  oder  vsri-o 
sie  nur  Gegner  der  pharisjUschea  Anfer»t<~ 
hungslehrer  (In  SchuderoCs  Xtw  Jahri.. 
1881,  Bd.  IX.  St.  1,  p.  47,  ff.) 

19W.  [Ballon,  Hosca,  2d.].  JewUh  r«uc*  f^ 
the  Word  Gehenna.  (Cnivrrmlist  £xj»ntpr 
for  May,  1832 ;  II.  351-368.)    H. 

1904».  Traditions  of  the  Rabblni.  rBlsck- 
wood's  Edinb.  Mag.  for  Nor.  1889  aod  Aj^il 
1888;  XXXn.  727-750,  and  XXX.  caMs") 
H. 

See  partienlarly  the  seeond  article. 

1905.  Boon,  Com.  S|»ecimeu  bistoricft-th^>- 
Ingicuni,  quo  continctnr  Iliatoria  ConditiMiw 
Judaeorum  reUgtoaae  et  moralis  inde  ab  £xilw 
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Biibylonfco  usqne  ad  Tempora  Jesu  Chri«ti 
iniinuutac.  U ion ingae,  1894, 8«.  Jl.  2.40. 
19^0.  DH^ine,  Au^st  Ferd.  Oeschichtlicfae 
DantcUuug  der  JUdischHilexandriniachcn  Re- 
liKiOfns-l'bilosophie.  ...  2Abth.  Halle,  1834» 
8». 

1907.  R5tli,  Ednard  5Iax.  Theologiae  dogma- 
ticae  Jndaeonim  brevis  Expositio  ex  ip8U 
Jiidaearuni  Fontibus  haiuta.  Marburgi,  1835 
for  1836  ?1,8». 

1908.  GfrOrer,  August  Friodr.  Das  Jabrhun- 
dertdc8il«iU  ...    .   2Abth.   Stuttgart,  1838, 

Al»9  with  the  title :  ->  '*  Ge<oblehte  da  UrehriBten. 

thunis."  —  Ou  the  Jewish  notions  coDovrolnR  Paradi^te 

and  lleil,  B*e  II.  4'i-S'.':  concerning  the  nature  anit 

ioiniortality  of  Uie  aoul.   II.  32-89;  oonceralng  the 

kfi><4fab  and  the  Last  Thing*,  II.  219-M«. 

1009.  Hlrscli,  Sam.  Dio  Rclijrioiisphilosopbio 

dcr  Judcn  ...   .    Leipzig,  1842, 8«.  pp.  xxxii., 

884+.    D.  »  »      FH  , 

1910.  Franek,  Adolphe.  La  Kabbale,  on  la 
philotfophio  religieuso  des  Hebrenx  ...  . 
Paria,  1S43,  fi».  pp.  412  +.    H. 

Pp.  228-2SD  treat  of  the  opinions  of  the  CabbalUtu 
«n  ihc  human  soul.  The  nubstancc  of  iliN  work  tras 
ori<in:iUj  pai)l.  In  the  Mfmoirta  de  I  Acad,  dta  Set. 
mor.  ctpol.,  Saiimts  ttrangm,  I.  103-3M.    H. 

1011.  Zunx,  Leopold.  Ziir  Qeschicbto  und 
Litcratnr.  I<r  Band.  Berlin,  1846.  8«.  pp. 
viii.,  607. 

This  volume  conUlns  an  tntcretltng  essar  on  the 
diatrcQt  views  of  the  Jewish  theologians  about  the 
future  i^tate  of  ihc  Geutilcs. 

1912.  MunlK,  Salomon.  La  pbiloaophie  cbez 
lea  JtiiK     l^uris.  1S4S  ^'*-  PP-  42. 

Orit^iDailj  published  in  the  Diet,  dea  ScitncM  phi- 

l040phtqU€M. 

1913.    Philoflophie    nud     phila«ophiscbo 

SchriftHteller  der  Judeu.  Eine  historischo 
Skixze.  Ana  dem  Franxiisischen  do«  S.  Munk, 
mit  erllinternden  nnd  ergtinzenden  Anmer- 
kuogen  von  Dr.  B.  Beer.  Leipzig,  1862.  8». 
pp.  viii.,  120.    //. 

1914.  Joel,  D.  II.  . . .  Die  ReligionsphiloBophio 
de^  Soliar  und  ibr  BehMItnittH  zur  allgeuieinen 
JadiMThen  Tlieologie.  Zugleicb  eine  kriti^cho 
Beleiichtung  dcr  Franck'schcn  '*Kabbala." 
Leli./.lg,  184»,  8«».  pp.  XV.,  394. 

1915.  Schr6€ler,Joh.  Frledr.  Satzungen  und 
CSebrXucho  deH  talnindisch-rabbiniscben  Ju- 
denthums.  Ein  Handbuch  ftlr  Jurlsten,  Staati»- 
niiinuer,  Tbeologun  und  Gc*schicht8for8cber 
...    .    Bremen,  1851,  8o.  pp.  xii..  678.    //. 

Pp.  %9-l3'i  contain  chapters  on  "  The  Doctrine  of 
Trausmlgmiioo :"  "  The  Sevenfold  Punishments 
which  Hnmiin  Souls  have  to  endure.—  Description 
of  Hell;"  "Repentance;"  and  "The  Jewish  Para- 
dLte. ' 

1916.  [Alger,  William  Rounsevllle].  TlieRab- 
liintcal  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life.  (Christian 
Exam,  for  .March,  1850;  LX.  189-202.)    H. 

1917.  Htlsenfeld,  Adolf.  Diejudische  Apo- 
knlyptik  in  ihrer  geschichtlichen  Entwickc- 
Inng.  Kin  Beitrag  zur  VorKescbichte  doM 
Cbriiitenthums  ...  .  Jena,  1857,  large  S». 
pp.xU.,308.    H. 

Vm:  Jo«t,  Isaac   Markns.    Gescblcbte   de» 
Judenthums  und  seiner  Socten.  ...    3  Abtb. 
Leipzig,  1857-50,  80.    H. 
An  excellent  work. 

1917<>.  Munk,  Salomon.  Melanges  do  philo- 
sophic Juive  et  araborenfermant  dee  Extraits 
uiethoiliques  de  la  Sfturr^  de  He  de  Salomon 
ibn-Oebirol  (dit  Aricfhmn),  truiluitj}  en  fran- 

Sj»  ...  et  accompagn^'H  do  notes  ...;  —  un 
^moiroBur  la  vie,  les  6critH  et  la  phiUwopbio 
d'Ibn-OebiroI,  —  Notices  stir  les  priucipaux 
pbilosopbes  arabos  et  leurs  doctrines,  — et 
une  Esqnisee  historiqne  de  la  philonophie  che/.  I 
les  Julfe.  ...  Paris,  1869  [1857-501.  8».  pp.  I 
vill.,  (4),  538,  aud  (Hebrew  text)  70.    J>.  \ 


An  Important  work,  giving  the  resnlta  of  original 
Invettigaiion.  The  Jlra6<e  philosophers  wUvaie  opi. 
Dions  concernlnic  tho  soul  aud  its  destiny  nr«  par- 
ticularly set  forth,  are  Al-FarAbt,  Ibn  Sin&  (Avi- 
eenna),  Al-OhazAlt  (Algaiel),  Ibn  BAji  (Avcmpaee), 
Ibu  Tofail,  and  Ibn  Bosbd  (Aver roes). 

1918.  Nicolas,  Michel.  Des  doctrines  reli- 
gietiKcs  des  Juifs  pendant  les  deux  sidles 
ant^rieurs  ik  I'&ro  chr^tienne.  Paris,  1800. 
8«.  pp.  viii.,  464. 

Pp.  ail-348  Ireat  of  the  doctrines  of  the  iramorta' 

lily  of  the  soul  and  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

191';».  Schmleai,  A.    Randbemerknngen  zu 

Pinsker's  Likknte  Kadmoniot.   {Monatxchrifl 

f.   Gesch.  it.  WiM.  d.  Judenthums  for  May, 

18«I;  X.  170-1S6.)    H. 

Malntaiaa  that  the  Karaites  introdnced  tlie  doctrine 
of  metemi»yobosis  among  the  Jews. 


191$i>.  Sllvestre  de  Saejr,  Antoioo  Isaac, 
Baron  de.  M6nioire  sur  I'^tat  actuel  dea 
Samaritains.  (.Malte-Brun's  Annate*  det  Voy- 
«^«,  1812,  XIX.  0-71.)    H. 

See  espcolall.v  pp.  S0-&4.  A  C^trman  translation  ia 
Stiudlin  and  Tischiruer'a  Areklv  /  Kirckengesch., 

1919.  Gesenlus,  (Frledr.  Helnr.)  Wilh.  ... 
Dc  Samaritanornm  Tbeolopfju  ox  Fontibus 
Ineditls  Comnieutatio.  Ualae,  £1832.1 4«.  pp. 
46.    Z).  " 

On  the  belief  of  Iho  Sana  rltant  flee  also  the  Jis'^er- 
tations  of  Adr.  Reland  and  C.  Cellarius  In  t'^olilll  ■ 
Tkeaavrus,  Tom.  XXII.,  and  Oeieniua's  Qtmina 
Sawumtmut,  Lips.  18SI4, 4\    H. 


(S.)  Later  Jewish  Anthon. 

1920.  Enoch.  Das  Bnch  Henoch.  Uebersetzt 
und  erkiart  von  Dr.  A.  Dillmaun  ...  .  Leip- 
zig, 1863,  8o.  pp.  Ixii.,  331.     D. 

The  best  translation.  The  book  describes,  among 
other  things,  Enoch's  visions  of  lieavcn  aud  hell. 
Fimt  trauslttted,  \uXo  EnglUh.  by  Rieuard  Laurence, 
O.vrord.  18-il,  8":  Sd  ed.,  n.vised  and  cularged.  ibid. 
1838.  b».  pp.  llx.,  280.  (If.)  Dr.  A.  O.  Hotriuauns 
Cermaa  translation  was  pnbl.  in  2  Abth..  Jenn.  l^^% 
88.  8".  (/>.)  In  iu  original  form,  a  part  of  the  book 
Is  thongbi  by  some  to  belong  to  the  Recood  century 
before  Christ,  but  it  has  sincf  been  variously  inter- 
polated.   Comp.  Nos.  4284,  4283. 

1921.  Ezra  {Lat.  Eadraa),  about  40  B.c.f 
The  Fourth  Book  of  Esdras  in  the  Lat.  Vul- 
gate; II.  Esdras  in  the  English  version  of 
the  Apocrypha;  I.  Eedras  in  tho  Arabic  and 
Ethiopic  Versions. 

De<«rvlug  notice  here  for  the  long  description  of 
the  Judgment,  and  the  rcwai-d«  onrl  punishments  of 
tho  future  life,  found  in  the  ArsbSo  and  Klhiopio 
versions  after  Cii.  VII.  v.  35,  and  undoubtedlv  twlonz- 
\u%  10  the  work  in  its  original  form.  An'  Eng1i«h 
translation  of  the  Arabic  version  U  Appended  to  Vol. 
IV.  of  Whl«ton'8  PrimilUe  CkrUtianUu  Sevle'd. 
Land.  171 1,  S**;  Its  variations  from  the  Vulgate,  end 
additions,  are  given  in  Latin,  in  Fabricil  Cbelex 
j^mdeptgr.  Vet  TtM.,  Vol.  II. •  For  the  Rthlopie 
versiou,  with  a  Lutin  and  EngiiRh  translation  nnd 
notes  see  Laurence's  "Primi  Ezra  Libri  ...  Ver»lo 
ilvthiopica,"  etc.  Oxon.  18.0,  »■<».  {D.)  Chiptcrs  I. 
and  II.  as  also  XV.  and  XVI.  of  the  book  arc  truntlng 
in  the  Arable  and  Ethiopie  versions,  aii<l  are  unques- 
tionably later  additions,  by  aomo  Christian. 

1922.  Plillo  Judemit,  fl.  a.d.  SO.  See  BOttcber. 
De  Jn/eris,  g§  614-517. . 

1923,  Stahl,  Ernst  Heinr.  Tersucb  eiiies 
Kystematiscben  Kntwnrfx  des  Lehrlu'^rifT!* 
Phtlo's  von  Ali-xnndricn.  (KIchhorn's 
AUffem.  Bill,  1792,  R*,  IV.  767-S90.)    H. 

•'  Still  the  most  complete."— A-e(scA. 

1924.  Sclirelter,  Job.  Christoph.  Philo's 
Iileen  iiber  Unsterblichkeit,  Auferste- 
hung  nnd  Vergeltnng.  (Keil  und  Tzschir- 
ner's  Anahkten,  B<1. 1.  St.  II.  pp.  95-140. 
Leipz.  1813,  8«.)    H. 

1924».  Gfr«rer,AuguBt  Frledr.  Philo,e/c. 
is;.!,    tfee^o.  1902. 
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1925.  JosepliaS)  Flavins,  fl.A.D.  70.  S«e  par- 
ticularly Ant.  XVIII.  1.  2-5:  B.  J,  II.  8. 10, 
11, 14:  I.  33.  2,  3;  coiU.  Apion.  II.  30;  B.  J. 
III.  8.  6  (cf.  VI.  1.  5) ;  VII.  8.  7 ;  VII.  (3.  3. 

1926.  PanluBf  Heinr.  Uberhard  Oottlob. 
Pharisaournni  do  Kesun-ectione  Sententia 
ex  tribuB  Josephi  Archneologi  Locls  ex- 
pi  icatur.    Jenac,  1796,  4fi.  pp.  11. 

1927.  Bretschuelder,  Karl  Gottlieb. 
Capita  Tbeologiao  ludueoniiu  dogvnaticae 
e  Flaiiii  losepbi  Scriptio  collccta  ...  . 
Vitebergae,  1812,  8».  pp.  66.    H. 

1928.  Saadjab  {Lat.  Saadla«)  Gaon,  Fajiw- 

mi.  niinni  nuioxn  "^so,  stputrlia- 

Emunalh  ttrhadrDtjUh,  i.e.  "Btxik  of  the  Doc- 
trinea  of  liellgion  and  Phllofiophy." 

Written  io  Arabic  about  a.d.  938:  trantlated  into 
U'hKw  bj  Jadah  Ibn  Tabon  (or  Tfblion)  a.o.  1183. 
aud  publ.  at  Constaniiuoplc  1M2,  4",  ff.  66.  (S£.) 
Aoolher  edition.  B.'rliu.  17H9.  A''.  The  work  trcat<, 
among  other  tbluga,  of  the  uatore  of  the  »oul,  the 
reiurrectioQ,  and  the  future  life.  Saadjah  n:}«:la 
the  doctrlue  of  traBsnilgrailoa. 

1929.  Fiirsty  Julius.  DlcJUdtschcnrvcltgions- 
philoiiopben  don  Mittelaltcrs,  oder  Ufb<»r»et«- 
nngcii  der  seit  dem  10.  Jahrhnudert  vcrfiisntcii 
ReligioitiiphiloMOphieen.  ...  1«  Band.  Leip- 
zig, 1845,  16".  (32  8li.) 

Aluo  with  the  title :  —  "  Rmunot  ve-De*ot  odcr 
Qlaulicaalebren  uad  Phltoeophio  too  Ba'atU*  FiOJa< 
mi,"  c(«. 

1930.  Jndab  lftal-I<evl  {Lai.  Levlta), 
A.D.  1140.  miD  Ubor  Coeii  for  KuwiriJ 
contiMens  Collo(|uIuui  ...  de  Religlono,  hnbi- 
tani  ante  nongentu.4  Annoe,  intt*r  Rogcm  Co- 
sareornin,  k  R.  Isaacum  Sangaruin  JtidaMim; 
. . .  earn  collegit  ...  ct  in  Llngna  Arabira  . . . 
dcscripsit  R.  Jehudah  Levita  ...;  ex  Arablca 
fii  Lingnam  Ilebrasam  ...  transtulit  K.  Jebii- 
dah  AbenTybbon  ...  .  Nunc  ...  recenauit, 
LatinA  Veniione,  k  Notis  illiistinvit  .loban- 
ues  Buxtorflaa,  Fil.  ...  Heb.tiwXLat.  Baai- 
leae,  1060,  4«.  pp.  (52),  4.W,  (29).    H. 

A  SfMHtitk  tran-ilatioti,  bv  Jne.  Abeudana.  AoiKt. 
IVSH,  4".  K«r  mnny  other  cdiiionji  aud  trutislntioat, 
MC  Kur*t.  Bibl.  Jud.  II.  96-38.  ~  On  the  futuro  iifv, 
see  pp.  71 -7S. 

1931.  Moses  Ben  Malmon  (Lat  Malmo- 
nldes))  A^yptitu^  tiftfii  culie<lRainbaiiiy 

iisi-i'iod.  n-nn  nasc^D  or  npinn  t, 

Mishneh  Tbro/i  or  Xfdh  htt-Cha zaf>;nfi,*^  The 
Two-fold  Law,"  or  •*The  Strong  I'land."  4 
vol.  Amst.  1702,  fol.    A. 

Kunierous  edltioas.  The  flfth  trcatlM  In  the  first 
Book,  OQ  Kepcntance,  coataind  much  relating  to  ilie 
future  life.  There  have  been  »cternl  cdit'.or.»  and 
trau-ilationa  of  thia  part,  anioaK  which  we  mar  noilco 
the  Latin  versioa  bj  Bobort  daverlag,  Oxon.  1705, 
4«.    BL. 

1931»  The  Main  Principles  of  thr  Creed 

and  Ethics  of  the  JewH,  exhibitoil  In  Selec- 
tions from  the  Yad  Ilaehazakah  of  Mainionl- 
des,  with  a  Literal  Knglish  Translation,  Co- 
pious Illustrations  from  the  Talmud,  &c 

By  Hermann  Iledwig  Bernard  ...  .  Cam- 
bridge [Kng.],  1833,  8«.  pp.  xxxlil.,  359.  //. 
On  the  Life  hereafter,  aee  pp.  :<9S-31S,  being  part 
of  the  treatlM  on  Kopentanee.  —  For  editivna  of 
Malmonidea'a  DiKOurao  on  the  ReKurrcodou.  aud  a 
tread*«  by  Judah  Snbara  or  Zubma  on  the  -tnnie  Riib- 
Jcct.  tee  Purat,  BiU.  Jud.  II.  311-912.  R«M«cUng 
the  doctrine  of  the  aouihllaliou  of  the  wioWed,  a« 
held  bj  him  and  other  Rabbles,  ace  the  note  of  U'. 
Vorat  to  hia  ed.  and  trun<l.  of  Maimonidca  de  Fun- 
dametUU  LegU,  Francq.  Ib8l,  4«.  pp.  47,  48.    H. 

1931)>.  Bronner,  Jean  Jacques.  De  la 
th^ologle  dogniatique  do  M»1monid^s, 
thd!<e  historiquo  et  theologlquo  ...  . 
8trai*bonrg,  1834,  40.  pp.  43.    D. 

1932.  Solieyer)   Sim.  B.     Das  psycholo- 

Sisohe  Svstora  des  Maimonldcs.  . . .    Nach 
en  Qnollen  bearbeitet.    Frankfurt  a.M., 
1845,  8o.  pp.  vl.,  111. 

33.  Joel,  M.  ...    Dio  Rvligionspbiloso- 
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phie  d«s  Moa«  ben  Maimon  (Saimcm^^  •■ 
. . .    Breslau,  1859,  4*.  pp.  4».    F. 

1934.  Moses  Ben  llfaelinaan(LaL9a«lu 
manldeii,9  (rtruMdcnti*^  often  called  Ham- 
ban,  111U-1260.    SlOjn  IjrBT.  •^-2-''  ^ 
Grmul^  i.e.  "Gate  of  Ketril»uikin."    Naj4.  % 
1490,  4».  IT.  »4.     BL.  —  Al«o  Fetrara,  I5i*^  4- 

Thi«  forma  the  SOih  and  laM  clt^f^tcr  vi  kU  ->  -t 
entitled  Toratk  h^Adkam,  i.e.  "Tbc  Lav  e!  Klm. 
publ.  at  Veuioe  iu  ISSA.  V  {BL.),  and  la  vtker  eJ..u-  -^ 

1935.  Bacbja  or  Becbai  Ben  Aabrr,£  . 

t.  A.I>.  1291.  j»31K  jn^B?,  Sh^a^Aan  JLri- 
!.e.  "Tlie  Square  Table."  Hambarg,  IT" 
8«.  ff.  49;  Wilna,  1818,  8»,  rfc. 

Kilrat  meottens  14  cdidona.    The  b«c*  e«*«-i>  '* 
four  chaptcrti.  the  nr»t  UiFee  of  wbicL  tir<  din-  .;  t' 
coiiecrning  the  uaagca  to  be  ob»er«vd  at  ^*»i-  ■ 
rcakt«;  the  fonrth  traaaof  the  rvmrrectMs.  a&l  .- 
acribn  the  great  feaat  of  the  riffhtftNU  iu  e:.<-  ^li 
to  come.     Oh  tlie  RabbtDieal  notion*  coetxrui  s : 
banquet,   at  which,  anKtng  other  \Iaaid«.  Bctr».  t 
aud  Leviathan  ore  to  I*  Benrtd  wj.  l«<v#»  •  « •  '-s-J 
•ce  Klvcnnierger  s  Knt'iecktcB  J^demih..  IL  *r.'--'. 
Cotrcdi  ■  Krit.  Geaek.  dtt  Vnaimtrnti*,  I.  ass-l-  r.s>: 
Stuart    In   the  A^orth  Atmer.  Met.   tor    At^  1.  1-  *■ 
XL VI.  Sl€-I8,   and    the  diaertatioa    eT  B:it».-  ^ 
noUccd  utMA  e.  Ko.  I86K 
1930.  Abraham  Bar  Cbaadat  or  Ckl«- 
dal  iLgL  Abrabanx  Ltvita\,  ti.  A.n.  ti^O. 
niDPn    13D.     ^epfifr    hat'Toppttadi,     i 
"Book  of  the  Apple"  [of  Aristotle].     \n>'i 
151U,4«;  Riva  di  Trento,  15e2»4";  LniHi'^i- 
lvS04,  4«. 

A  dialogue  tranalated  orrewreaiditfreai  thr  Anfc" 
in  w  bich  ArUUAie  la  rrpreoented  a*  oaa««r-  =  i  - 
the  nature  and  iuwortaliiy  of  the  aocL  ¥>»  u.  L-'  • 
tmnslation.  with  iioick,  bj  J.  J.  LosiUi.  kc«  Nx  I" 

In  another  work  oscribol  bj  mmuc  toAb  .l'^i^  ' 
Chiiidal.  It  otlien  to  Jodab  Ch^riM.  ."^c  ••  • 
Xcyh  »k,  i.e.  '•  lUtok  of  llic  8>«ul."  Ghk-n  t-  l  r- 
diict-il  iu  a  iiinil:iir  manner  ea  ciac«ur«iiif  w  :  '■* 
of  his  diaclplii  toucc-.ning  i:.e  soa!.  Ah'* 
tratulutiou  vfroui  the  Arabic),  Vecloc,  Ijlt,  f.  <:•>:- 

1937.  Modes    de    Leon,  or  Ben  Shem 
Tobli,  fl.  at    the  e^id  of  the    ISth  r. .. 
nODnn  \i;s}},Aephegh  ka-ChrJ.l,mnfi  "'^•..1 
of  Wisdom."     Ba&^I,  1608.  4».  ff.  €4.    BL. 
A  lreali»e  on  the  Mul  of  man  and  iu  «fa:c  a'^r 
duatb,  the  rcsurrectiou,  etc. 

19n^.  Levi  Ben  Geraon  {Lat.  Gersoni* 
des;,  called  Ralba^,  cihrrwut  Leo  fir 

Ba^nols,  128^1370?  DB^nniDnSD-rr: 
f^p.icr  Mildtamrdh  hath-Shrm,  i.e.  '*Im«.!;  f 
tlio  Wars  i»f  Jelutvab."  Riva  di  Trento,  !>'- 
Gl,  f  1.  ff.  76. 

Pan  I.,  in  14  clia?»ter»,  treats  of  the  iwaw-jxr 

of  tlic  soul,  in  oppobiilvu  to  Averron. 

193«'».  Joel,  M.    L^wl  bt-n  Oewon  /G«t-»- 

nides;  als  Uullgiontiphilosuph.   (Ft^ukr.* 

Monatschri/l  /.  Gtscft.  u.  mv^iuri,,  •/. 

J*idenilium$,  1861,  X,  43-60.  93-111.  137- 

145,  297-312,  333-344,  and  1662,  XI.  at»-CL 

to-75, 101-114.)    N. 

1939.  Imntannel  Ben  Bolonton,  Bomi, 

after  1332.    pj;TW  nsnn  n-»2n3,  '*"-^- 

herrtft  hat-Taphfih  vf^a-Bihtn,  i.e.  "Conlnur- 

tit»n  of  [nr  Composition  on]  Well  and  Wrv 

dise."     l»rague,  1613,  8»  {BL.)i  "       "    ' 


M.,  1713,  b«:  Berlin,  1778,  8». 


Frankfort  a. 
BL. 


Thi.<i  poem,  in  imitation  of  Dante.  i«  alMconUlsH 
In  hi«  Machhtnth  or  JVcch«U«ro(A.  l.».  "Coopt*. 
tton»,"  of  which  It  Ibmia  the  :Pth  Part.  Of  tU-« 
there  hare  boon  aeveral  eda.;  the  laal.  ISuUa,  !*>: 

1940.  Machir,   R.,  </  Toledo,  about  13M? 

Son  np3K,  ^Wi^flfA  RtikM^  l.e.  "P»wde« 

(Aroroatlcs)  of  the  Merchant."  2d  rd.,  Kinini, 
1526,  4«.  ff.  13.  S£.  — Venice.  1567,  ^.  ff.  *>: 
ibid.  U>06,  8*.  and  other  eds. 

A  Jcwtah  £achatolofjr.  in  three  Parta.  treatiag.  t 
of  the  Times  of  the  Mea«lah.  the  Rc^vrrerUoo,  Ja4r- 
ment,  cie. ;  1.  of  Paradise  and  Hell ;  S.  af  the  Onl 
Law,  eto.  There  la  a  Latin  tmaalnilan  «f  tha  Bra 
Part  b7  Anu  UoUaa,  la  hit  Thtotogim  Ji$4%U;  eu. 
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Bred*,  1C58,  4*.  For  extraeU,  m«  aim  Bpicgcru 
At;«at<t  (Germ,  tmufl),  I.  Sj^T.  Auvordins  to  Steiu- 
iM.bii(;iilcr,  Jaeitsh  Lit.,  p.  100,  itals  work  [b  rvslly  nol 
bjr  Macbir,  bal  by  Mo«ea  do  Leon. 

2911.  Joseph  Altio,  J7.,  about  U2S.  12)0 
Q'ip^\  i^phfr  ILinrifHy  i.e.  "Buok  of  Foun- 

(Litioiis,"  or  Fundamental  Principlos  of  the 
Jewish  Religion.  8oncino,  14^5,  fol.  ff.  1U7. 
DL. 

Albo  reduces  the  fkindamenul  principles  to  three: 
—  the  IWiug  of  God,  Revelation,  and  the  lieallty  of 
Future  Rewards  and  Puai»hn>eutii.  —  Nuiiicroua  cdii. 
h:tvc  betru  piibUnhcd,  fur  \thich  see  Kuntt's  BUd. 
Jtcdaica.  A  I^ttin  tntnslatlon.  by  Gtlb.  Gcncliratxl, 
Paii«,  ISCe.  6" ;  CtPrmoM,  with  lutrodoction  and  Notes, 
bv  W.  and  L.  Schlesioger,  6  Ueftc,  Frankfurt  am 
Main.  Is:«-44.  S". 

IWi  Pertselt,  Wolfg.  Hclnr.  Fricnlr. 
Conspecttis  Tlieologiao  Judaicac  ex  Libro 
llclcarini.    Jenao,  1720,  ^.  (8  Kh.) 

1943.  Simeon  Ben  ZemacbLDuran,  R., 
called   Raal&baz,   d.    1444.      ni3fi<    TJO, 

Maphen  Ahhath,  i.e.  "  Shield  of  the  F.itl.er»." 
The  third  Part  of  this  vork,  publ.  at  Le^^hurn  in 
178&.  fol.  (BL.),  and  Leipzig,  lb55,  t«,  treats  uT  the 
reaarrection. 

1944.  Isaac  AbarlMinel,  or  Abravanel, 
A'.,  1437-1508.  7}}r2i<  \0i<'^.  Jif^h  Anuiuuh, 
i.e.  "Tlie  Head  (thief  ArtitleB)  of  Faith." 
Venice,  1W5,  4«  {BL.);  Creuiona,  1557,  4«; 
Altona,  17TU,  4*. 

A  Latin  traaslatton,  by  W.  H.  Vorst,  Amst.  1638. 
•i*  (H.) ;  also  appended  to  bis  edition  and  iraiisla- 
tloa  of  Uaioiouidcs  de  Frmdamenti*  Ltgi*.  Vr,iae- 
qti«r»,  1664.  4«>.    {B.)    Sue  iMrticuUrly  cup.  U. 

1945.  JosepK  Ibn  Jaohja,  li^  1494-15S9. 

"IIK  nilA  T<n-ah  Oi-, i.e." The  Law  \h  Uf^Utr 
Bologna,  1538,  4o.  ft.  36.  BL.  — Also  Venice, 
1606,  4«.  ff.  28.    BL. 

Treats  of  the  Last  Thlogt. 

1946.  Moses  Cordoircro  or  CorduerOy 
Ji-t  152*2-1570.  Tractntii!!!  de  Aninm.  (C. 
Knorr  vou  Rosenrotlfs  Kahbala  Denuiiata,  I. 
ii.  100-149.)    //. 

1947.  Isaac  Lorla  or  Iiurta,  i?.,  1584-72. 

...  TmctatuB  ...  de  Uevulutionibus  Anium- 
rum  ...  ex  Operibns  R.  Jitzchnlc  Lotjvumh 
(jerniani,  Cabbalistarum  Aquilfe,  Latinitnte 
donatu<i.  (C.  Knorr  v«)n  Hoseiiroth's  Kabbala 
Denudata,  XL  ii.  243-478.)    H. 

1948.  Moses  Eomi.  py  U  'IJ^B^,  Shaart  Can 

EdJten^  i.e.  "Gates  of  llie  Garden  of  Eden." 
Venice,  1589,  4»;  Lnblin,  16U7,  4o.  ff.  47.    BL. 

A  Cabbaliaiic  treati»c  on  Paradise  and  llcll. 

1949.  Israel  Ben  Moses,  R.  Dlisputatio 
CubbaJlHticu  do  Aniui:i  et  UpUH  Uhytlimicuin 
R.  Abraham  Aben  Kzrne  de  Modis  qi:il>u^ 
Ilebraei  Legem  solent  interpretari.  Verbuiu 
de  Verbo  exprcHsum  extuiit  ...  Jo!«eph  do 
Voysin.  [With  the  Hebrew  ori};inal.J  Ad- 
jeetia  Commentariia  ex  Zohar  aliisque  Kal»- 
btnorum  LibriH,  cum  iiH,  quae  ex  Doctrina 
Platonis  con\-enere.  Parisiis,  IOCS,  8».  ff.  573. 
BL. 

The  notes  to  the  treatise  on  the  soul  oreapy  GT.  168- 
573.  First  fd.  rT  the  trcnli'C  (In  Jttltrew),  Lnbliu, 
ma,  4».    See  Furst,  BihL  Jud.  II.  14». 

1950.  Abba  Ben  Solomon  Bnnzlan  or 

Bumsla,  Ji.  nDB^JH  "110,  •'^*»'  han-Ne- 
s/tamah.  i.6.  "Secret  of  the  Sonl."  Basel, 
1009, 4*.  ff.  22.  i/L.— Also  Anutt.  1652,  and 
1600, 4». 

A  «ork«a  the  snfferinca  of  the  sotil  la  Ihc  p-ave, 
••the  sepulcbrui  pcrcupwion."  tlie  ic»airctil'n,  etc. 
On  the  strange  notion  of  (he  betting  In  iho  t  iiih  In- 
flieted  bv  the  Angel  of  Drttili.  ice  Buxturr*  Ifx. 
fbfss.  p'GSH,  or  hh  Synag.  Jvd.  i\  49.  RiseBaun^i  t  k 
Sntdeektu  Judtnihu'tH.  I.  fB.',  U'S,  and  Ihc  diswrU- 
tlon  of  Grapiua,  So.  1876,  abo\c. 

1951.  Aaron    Samnel,    R,    D"TX   fiDiS^J, 


yishmath  Jdham,  i.e.  "  Breath  (or  Soul)  of 
Man.'  Hanau,  1817,  4«».  ff.  46.  — Also  Wil- 
Diersdorf,  1732,  4o. 

A  treatise  on  the  soul,  ftatura  rewards  aad  pnnlsh- 
mvuts,  etc. 

1952.  Samnel  da  Sllira.  Tratado  da  im- 
mortalidadu  da  xlnia,  em  quo  tambem  se  mos- 
tra  a  ignorancia  de  certo  contrariador  [»'.«. 
Uriel  Acoflta]  de  nosno  tempo  que  entre  outrofl 
nniytoH  orriw  deu  nestc  delirio  ter  para  si  et 
publlcar  que  a  alma  de  honieoi  acaba  juata- 
uiciite  com  o  corpo.    Amst.  5383  |,162S],  &<>. 

1053.  Acosta,  or  da  Costa,  Uriel  (origitiaUy 
Uabriel).  Kxamcii  daa  tradi^oemd  Pliariticas 
conferidas  com  a  Ley  escrita,  por  Vriel  jurista 
llebreo,  com  repo8ta  k  hum  ^'emuel  da  Sllva 
...    .    AmM  erdam,  5384  [  1024],  «<>. 

Bee  Bavie,  i*.  v.,  and  Herni.  Jdlluek.  Trjel  ilcosfa's 
Leben  und  Uhr«,  Zerbsi,  1847.  ^. 

1954.  Manasseb  Ben  Israel,  R.    Be  Re- 

surrectione  Mortiiurum  Libri  tres,  quibun 
Aniniae  Immortalitas  et  Corporiti  Kesurrertio 
contra  Zaducaeo«  comprobatur;  ...  deque 
Judioio  extremo.  et  Slundi  Instauiatione 
agitur.  Amst.  1086,  8".  pp.  346.  BL.^  AIko 
Groningae,  1670,  12«>. 

AI«o  in  Spanith,  Anist.  16S6.  m  AT.  187.— "  Argu- 
tils  qunni  hiHtiiriis  notabilior."— .0£»cAer. 

1956. Q''»n  PDB^J  "^flO.  *^;>/"»'  ^'i*hmath 

Vhajjim^  i.e.  *■*  Book  of  the  Urcath  of  Life.'' 
Amstertlam,  1651,  4«.  ff.  (8),  174,  (2).    H. 

On  (he  Nature,  Origin,  and  Imniortallly  of  the 
Soul,  iu  four  Books. 

195G.  Mendelssobn,  Mosee.  Phftdon  oiler 
i;iH<r  die  L'uHterblichkcit  der  Seelt^  C«  Aufl., 
beinuHgegeben  und  mit  eiuer  Liiileitung  vei*- 
sehen  von  David  Frit^Uiinder.  Berlin,  (1767, 
8,9.70,  1S14,)  1821,  8«».  pp.  xl.,  246.  .».  — 7« 
Aufl.,  ihitl.  18o6,  ie«. 

A  I/utch  translotion,  's  Hage,  1709.  8*.  — FrencA, 
by  0.  A.  Junker,  Paris,  1772,  b»,  4*  ^d.  Rcutlingen, 
I7«'9.  120:  bv  A.  Buija,  rcriln.  1785.  8»:  from  the  6th 
cd..  bT  I..  'Hiiu««niann,  Pnif*.  1K4).  vfi—Donith. 
Ctn>cnhsigt'n.  17:».  8".  —  iTnjrftsA.  I.y  Charles  Cullci., 
I^ndoii,  KkO.  8";  aiiotlu-r  itanslndon  In  (be  ('.  S. 
Ming.  anU  Ih-m.  JlericM'  for  Jan.,  Ftb..  and  March. 
1^&N;  Vol.  XXII.  It  baa  al^'O  Icon  irsn^latcd  into 
J.alian,  PoliMk,  Jitutian,  Ilvngariun,  nod  Heirew. 

1957. SchrHben  an  den  Ilerrn  Biaconus 

Lavater  en  ZUi  icli.  Berlin  und  Stettin,  1770, 
Mu.  80.  pp.  32.    H. 

lO.'VR.  Abhandlnng  ron  der  UnkBrpcrlich- 

kcit  der  ineiiHchlichni  ?eele.  Ixt  zum  ersten- 
miil  ?:t:ni  Dntck  befUrdert.  Wien,  1785,  sm. 
8«.pp.5l.    //. 

1959. Kurre  Abhandlung  von  der  Unsterl*- 

liclikcit  diT  hei'lc,  huh  dent  Kbifiiwhen  T.ber- 
sotzt  von  H.  T.  Berlin  und  «ettin,  1787,  am. 
So.  pp.  34  ;  .     if. 

1960.  Mlses,  Jehuda   Loeb.    nDNH    HWD, 

ICinath  ha-Emeth,  I.e.  "  Zeal  for  the  Truth." 
Vienna,  1H28,  M.    BL. 

On  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  with  an  appendix 
on  denionolocy.  c<e. 

1961.  [FrUnkel,  Benjnmfnl.  The  Glory  of 
Kternity,  treating  of  the  Immortality  and 
Peipetu'al  Peace  of  the  Soul,  proved  on  the 
nuwt  Inconte.'ttible  Evidence  of  Scripture  and 
Tradition,  with  Full  JllnstratiouH  of  the  Vn> 
rioiia  Opinions  on  the  Mine  Subject.  By  Br. 
Bt>njamin  l-ianklin.  Author  of '•  Tlic  Relatiun 
iK'tween  the  King  and  the  People."  Htb. 
and  Knff.  London,  5596  [18361,  8».  pp.  xix., 
38  f  •     ff- 

1902.  Phlllppson,  Ludw.  Siloah.  Eine 
Au.swnhl  ^im  Predigten  nel)«t  secha  Betrach- 
tungen  tlber  die  Uiiisterblichkeit  der  Seele.  . . . 
3«  ^umiluAg.  Leipzig,  1850,  So.  pp.  vill., 
336. 
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2.  Mohammedans. 


For  th«  literature,  see  GrKsM,  Lehrb.  einer  allg. 
LittruryfMrh.,  II.  i.  306-325,  Dreed.  1838,  S*. 

l^iUl.  Mohammedy  fl.  a.d.  022.  Alcnrani 
IVxHis  univertius  ex  correctlorihus  Ariibtiiii 
K\i*uii»larihutt  Hiiniina  Fitle  ...  descriptUH, oa- 
ilt>iut|ue  Kidu  ...  c\  Arahico  IdioniHte  in  IjH- 
tinum  traiiMhitUH;  a]>p<Mitiii  unicuiqne  Cnpiti 
^otis,  utqiic  Ilefutulkmo.  Hiu  omnibus  prao- 
nuHsuit  I'ist  PnHlrunius  ad  Kefutationom  Alco- 
rani  ...  Anctore  Lnd. Marraccio  ...  .  2toui. 
Patavii,  1G9X,  fol.     A. 

The  Fnxlromva  wa*  publ.  ■eperstclj,  Rome  1691, 
12*>.  (^I.)— The  ni(Mt  convenient  modern  ediUon  of  tiie 
Koran  U  that  i>y  U.  Klugel,  "  Edltio  stercotjpa  t«r- 
tium  cniendau,"  Ltpsiae,  1UJ8,  i"*. 

19ft4.  The  Koran,  commonly  called    the 

Alcoran  of  Mohammed,  translated  ...  from 
the  Original  Arabic;  with  explanatory  Xotes, 
taken  from  the  most  approvetl  Commentators. 
To  which  ifl  prefixed  a  Preliminary  Disconrxe. 
liy  Cieorgc  8ale  ...  .  London,  1734,  4*.  pp. 
ix*.,  1.S7.  608  +.    H. 

Oflen  reprinted.  The  Preliminary  Discourse  Is 
highly  laluablc.  — There  U  a  new  traniilatlon  «>f  the 
Koran,  in  which  the  Sura*  nre  nrrnngod  in  carnnolo- 
(jical  Older,  with  nn  Intnulnctlnn  aud  Noif«.  Iijr  the 
Ucv.  J.  U.  Rodwull,  Loudon,  l!:61,  tfi.    H. 

1965.  Selections  from  the   IJur-An,  com- 

uiouly  oilh.'d,  in  England,  the  Kuian;  with 
nn  interw  oven  Commentary ;  translated  from 
the  Arabic,  methodically  ananged,  anti  illni*- 
trated  by  Notes,  chiefly  from  .Sale's  Edition : 
to  which  is  prefixed  an  Introduction,  taken 
from  Sale's  Preliminary  Discourse,  with  Cor- 
rections and  Additions:  by  Edward  William 
Lnne  ...  .  London,  1843,  So.  pp.  vti.,  317. 
BA. 

On  the  Resurrection,  Judgment,  Paradise  and 
Hell,  KCC  pi>.  JMtf-SIi. 

I960.  \Vell,Gu8tav.  Illstorisch-kritische 
Einleitun;?  in  «len  Komn.  . . .  Bielefeld, 
1S44,  IC.  pp.  xxi.,  121.    JB.,  D. 

19G7.  Nttlcleke,Thcodor.  Gescbichte  des 
Qoruns.  Preinschrift.  Gtittingeu,  1860,  8». 
pp.  xxxii.,  359. 

1968.  Avtcenna  (corrnpted  from  the  Arab. 
Ibn  SlnA},  »sa-1037.  Compendium  de 
Anima.  Liber  Maciiud  I  de  Dicspositione  Ken 
Loco  ad  quern  revertitur  Homo,  vel  Anima 
ejus  pomt  Mortem;  ubi  inter  caetern  etiam  de 

.  Itesurrectiono  Coriwris  ct  ejus  Materia  dis- 
serit.  Aphorismi  XLVIII  de  Animo.  ... 
[Translated  from  the  Arabic,  with  notes,  by 
Andr.  Alpagus  J    Venetiis,  1546,  4o.    BM. 

1969.  Averro^s  (corrupted  from  the  Arab. 
Ibii  Roshd  ,  fl.  A.D.  1160.    See  No.  15. 

■-  Kx  ArubibUM  [viz.  writers  on  the  immortality  of 
the  soul)  Avcin^s  in  3.  de  Anima,  cvjan  argunicnta 
fxauiinut  Gontc.-tiiis  Pcreira  p.  G&H  seqq.  MarKarlt*. 
De  Arabiini  sententia  conferebdun  Abraham  Kcchcl- 
len«ii  lit  lliatoria  Arabum  f.  228  Kcq.  Et  Ibn  Tophail 
Philosophns  ai)Tofl(aKTo$  editua  ab  F.d.  Poco):io 
[OxoIi.^l6li,)  17C0,  401  p.  119.  IJO  seq.,  13d.  •-Fabric. 

A  copious  niinlv'iis  of  the  rentnrknble  »  o-k  of  Abi"\ 
Dekr  Ibn  Tofail  above  referred  to  mny  be  found  in 
Urucker'd  Hist.  Crit.  PkUot.,  III.  17t>-198.     H. 

I960.  [lVell-ed*din  Mohammed  Ben 
AbdaUali  el-Khatlb,  a.d.  1880).  Mish- 
ckt-til-Ma«'4blh'  or  a  Collection  of  the  most 
Authentic  Traditions  regjirding  the  Actions 
nnd  Sayings  of  Muh'ammed  ...  .  Translated 
from  the  Original  Arabic,  bv  Cnpt.  A.  N. 
Matthews  ...  .  2  vol.  Calcutta,  1809-10, 4». 
A.,  AB. 

Sec  particularly  Book  XXni..  Vol.  II.  pp.  &3&-C42, 
for  the  Mohammedan  cschatology.  ThU  work  is  a 
rccenffion  of  the  Maadbth  of  Hn<tcin  Ben  Iklcsud  el- 
Beghc\rl  lor  al-Bagbawi),  who  died  a.d.  ll'J:t  (al. 
1116). 

1970.  Pococky  Edward.  . . .    Porta  Mosls,  etc. 

No.  1S66.  note. 


Bee  alMo  hia  Spedmmt  Hltt,  AnAmm.  IfiM.  «•.  pp. 
lat.  1S5,  :56-2bl.  :,a^21l3  (cxtrs<.t  rrom  Al-Ghazalii. 

n. 

1971.  HerbeloifBarth^lemv  d*.  Bibliotlifqn<> 
Orientale  ...  .  (Ist  ed.,  Paris,  16117,  fol.>  4 
torn.     1^  llaye,  1777-79,  4".     //. 

See  the  ariideii  XdhaS  nl  C<^.  "the  panUbmeoi 
in  llie  grave  ; '  Bttrt^Uih,  "  the  iDtervii-diaie  «t*i«  i" 
Ar^i/.  a  kind  of  purgatory  or  limbo:  GeJKnnrvi, 
'  )idl;"  Gennah,  " Paradise;'  and  Akkrai,  "the 
future  life." 

1972.  Rcland,  Adrianns.  De  Reltgiono  Mo- 
hamnuHlica  Libri  duo.  Quorum  prior  exbiliet 
Compendium  Theologtae  Mohamnic^icae,  *x 
Cixlico  Manuscripto  Arabice  editoni,  Latinr 
versum,  &  Notis  illiistratum.  Posterior  ex- 
aminat  nonnulla,  quae  iklso  Mohaniroetlanii* 
tribuuntur.  Ultri\Jecti,  1705,  8".  pp.  w"2\ 
188,  (JS).     H.—  fbid.im,^. 

A  German  translailoii.  lisuoover,  17IA.  S";  Frrttfk 
(a  miserable  trs%e»ly).  I.n  Haye.  1721.  l.*;  Kngtisk. 
in  "  Four  Treati^ea  coiiceriiing  . .  the  Mabonet- 
anx, '  Loud.  1712,  kfi.    U. 

1973.  l«ndovlcl,  Carl  Giinther.  Diiwertatio 
do  Paiadiso  Moliammedauo.  Llpsiae,  1720, 
4«. 

1974.  Mill,  David.  Di«.«ertatione9  selectae 
...  .  Curis  secundis, novifique  DlsPertationi- 
bus,  Oratioiiibus,  et  MiscellaneiM  Oientiilii>u.-« 
auctae.  Lugduni  Batavorum,  (1724,)  174a. 
4«.  i)p.  (18),  621.  147.     H. 

See  DIm.  f.  "De  Moliammcdi»mo  ante  llobasBe- 
deni.'  pp.  S-124.  particularlv  cc.  S&-4}4:  alf«  "  OraUo 
InauRuritlii  [a.d.  1718]  de  liohnRimedanlsiDO  e  Tc-te- 
rum  Hrbriruiuni  Sciii  tl«m.iguaeA  P^rteoompw^to, ' 
pp.  l-2tt  of  the  Apr'*^ndix  to  the  veluiue. 

1975.  Brnekery  Jac.  De  Philosophia  Snra- 
cenorum.  (In  his  IIM.  Crit.  7Vii7o«.,  1742, 
etc.  40,  III.  3-240,  and  VI.  469-498.)     H. 

197f.>.  Paatorct,  C.  E.  J.  P.,  Marquis  de. 
Zoroasti  e,  etc.    1780.    See  No.  1275». 

1976.  Mouradja  d^Olksson,  Ignace.  Ta- 
bleau general  di4  Tempirc  Othoman  ...  .  7 
tom.    Paris  17S.H-1824,S».    //. 

On  the  Mohammedan  notions  coocemlng  the  futnrc 
life,  ace  1.  I:i6-151.  The  Rrat  part  of  M.  d'Ohs5<>n't 
work  waa  tranal.  into  German,  with  valuable  addi- 
ttoua.  by  C.  D.  Beck.  Leipz.  178»-9S.  8*. 

1977.  Clndiufly  Ilerm.  Ileimart.  Mnham- 
med<i  Religion  ans  dem  Koran  dargelegt, 
ermutert  und  beurtbeilt.  Altona,  1809,  h. 
2i  tit. 

1978.  [JHtUa,  Charles].  An  History  of  Mn- 
hammedauism  ...  .  London,  18lt.  S«.  pp. 
xix.,409.    //. 

Sec  particularly  pp.  278-::HI. 

1979.  Garcin  de  Tassy,  Joseph  n^Iiodore. 
Doctrines  et  devoirs  de  la  religiou  niusulmanc, 
tires  du  Cornn,  suivis  de  I'Kuctdoge  mu»ul- 
man;  traduit  de  Tarabe.  2«  M.  I^aris,  (1826?) 
1840, 180. 

Also  appended  to  hia  edition  of  Savary'a  French 
tranalation  of  the  Koran. 

1980.  Gelger,  Abraham.  Waabat  Mohammeil 
auB  dem  Jmlenthume  nusgcnomnien  ?  Line 
. . .  gekrOnte  Preisscbrilt.  . . .  Bonn,  ISS^T,  i: 
pp.  vl.,  215.     D. 

The  heat  work  on  the  subject.  On  the  ftitvre  life. 
see  pp.  47-49,  G6-60. 

1981.  Taylor,  William  Cooke.  Tlie  History 
of  Mohammedanism  and  its  Sects.  Luudou, 
1834, 12».  — 3d  ed.,  ibid.  1851,  IC*.  mi.  xii.,3LVi. 

A  German  tranalation.  Leiptig,  1837,8*. 

1982.  DOIllnger,  Job.  Jos.  Ign.  Mtiham- 
racd's  Religion  nach  ihrer  inneren  Entwicke- 
lung  und  ihrem  Einflnsse  auf  das  Lr-ben  dcr 
VUlker.  . . .    Rcgonsburg,  1838,  4».  pp.  147. 

1983.  'Well,  OuKtav.  Mohammed  der  Prophet, 
sein  Leben  und  scino  Lehre.  Aus  hand^chrif)- 
licben  Quellen  nnd  dem  Koran  gescbopfr  vxA 
dargestcllt  ...  .  Stuttgart,  1843,  8*.  j*p-. 
xxiviii.,  450,  (6).    F. 


1984         SECT,  II.    E.  3.— BELIEF  OP  THE  ISMAILIB,  BRUZSS,  SUFIS,  wo.       1903d 


1984.  IV'vll,  Gu«tAT.  Bibllucho  Legendcn  dor 
MuKelmJiuuor.  Ans  ambisdien  Quelleii  r.u- 
Miminengetnigeu  und  init  judiwh«n  &tgen 
verglichcn  ...  .  Frankfort  a.  M.,  1845,  8«>. 
l»p.  \i.,  298.    D. 

1085.  The  Bible,  tho  Koran,  and  the  Tal- 
mud; or,  Biblical  Legends  of  the  Musiinl* 
inaui),  compiled  from  Arabic  Sonrces,  and 
compared  with  Jewish  Traditions.  . . .  Trans- 
Isitcdfroni  tbuacrnmh,  with  Occasional  Notes. 
London,  184*n  12».  pp.  xvii.,  231.    H. 

For  a  dcMriptioa  of  tho  la«>t  Jttdgisent,  lee  pp. 
112-.15 ;  of  bell,  pp.  223-rJ6. 

1085».  Sebmaiders,  Anguste.  Esmi  sur  lea 
^coleji  philo«uphique:i  chex  le^  Arabea.  et  uo- 
taninient  sur  la  doctrine  d'AlgaKzaii  [a.^. 
1058-1111]  ...  .  Paris,  IM2,  8«.  pp.  xr.,  254, 
and  (.\rabic  text)  64     A. 

Cuiup.  Bdlnb.  Rer.  LXXXV.  S«0-a38.  wber«  thia  is 
tiroDoanc.nl  "an  admlr-ibic  vork."  See,  further,  ui 
e-..»»y  by  P.iUla  In  the  item.  d€  I'Aead.  d«M  Set.  mor. 
€t  t>Ql.,  SaranU  ftrangcn,  I.  154-m  {H.),  aod  Ricb. 
Cio«cbe,  i'cbtf  GAazxilit  Libtn  und  fVerke,  la  tho 
ALhandl.  d.  k.  Akad.  d.  Wis*,  un  Berlin.  1B56,  U.  pp. 
S3»-tll  (IT),  also  publ.  Bcparatvl;.  Muok.  In  the 
work  refeiTed  to  bcloiv,  correoti  lonM  p»miiktf  of 
Scbiuoldgra. 

IMS'*.  R«nan,  (Joseph)  Ernest.  Arerroes  et 
rAverroisnie  E«sai  historiquc.  Paris,  1852, 
«•.  pp.  xli.,  367.  H.-^'i*  6«L,  revue  et  aug- 
mcutee.  Ibid.  1860,  8».  p]).  xvj.,  486.    B. 

An  imiwrunt  work.  Ch.  111.  of  Part  II.  glTtn  a 
full  account  of  tho  opinions  of  Poraponatlnt,  Cremo> 
nini,  and  other  weptloal  teaehera  of  tho  sohool  of 
Piuiua. 

10650.  Haobrlde,  John  David.  The  Moham- 
medan Iteligiou  explained:  with  an  Intro- 
ductory Sltftcli  of  its  Progress,  and  Sugges- 
tions for  its  Confotation.  London.  1867.  8o. 
pp.  iiJ,  224.    AH. 

Ou  the  !>ute  after  death,  see  pp.  130-134. 

19S6.  Mulr,  William.  Tho  Life  of  Mahomet, 
nud  lli.st(*ry  of  Islam,  to  the  Era  of  the  Ue- 
gint.  With  Intro<inctory  Chapters  on  tho 
Original  Sources  for  the  Biography  of  Ma- 
homet, and  on  the  Pre-Tslamito  History  of 
Arabia.    4  toI.  London,  1858-4M,  8».    //. 

Ob  the  Paradise  und  Ucll  of  Mahomet,  ace  U.  141- 

1980.  Mnnk,  Salomon.  Melanges  de  philo 
Bophii'jiiive  et  urabe.    1859.    See  No.  Iill7»>. 

1987.  Arnoldy  John  Muehlcisen.  Ishmaol; 
or,  A  Natural  History  of  Islamism,  and  its 
Kclatlun  to  Christianity.  ...  Loudon,  1859. 
6».  pp.viil.,524.    H. 


3.  IsmailiB,  Hnsalris,  Drnxesi  Sufii. 

1W7*.  Ronaaeauy  Jonn  Bapt.  Lonis  Jacqnes. 
Mdmoiro  snr  \vh  Isma^lis  et  les  Nosalris  de 
Syrie  ...  .  —  Extrait d'nn  livrequi  contient 
la  doctrine  des  Isma^lis  ...  .  (Malte-Brun's 
Annateg  deg  Voyofffs,  1811,  8«,  XIV.  271-308, 
and  1812,  XVIII.  222-249.)    ff. 

Bee  particularly  XVIII.  236-297  (on  paradise).  M&- 
249.  A  German  traosUition,  with  notes  by  P.  J. 
BruDs,  in  SUodlln  and  Tcschlrner's  Archiv  f.  JElr- 
ciken^McA..  II.  U.  249-306.    D.  ' 

19S7>>.  Graham,  James  William.  A  Treatiso 
ou  SufiisjUi  or  Mahom«dAu  Mysticism.  #•. 


{TranMOtlioM  of  the  Lit.  Soe.  of  Bombay,  I. 
89-119,  Lond.  1819, 4».)    A. 

1987«.  Tlkoluck,  Friedr.  Au„  at  Gotttreu 
(Lat.  Deofldujt;.  Ssuftsmus  sire  Theosophia 
Peraaram  pantheietica  ...  .  Berolini.  1821. 
8».  pp.  xU.,  33L    H. 

1987*.  BlUthensammlung  ana  der  Morgen- 

Undischen  Mystilc  nebst  einer  Einleitnng 
tiber  Mystilc  tlberhanpt  und  Morgenllindische 
insbesondero  ...  .  Berlin,  1825,  8».  pp.  vi., 
327.    -ff.  -1  »        i-f       , 

1988.  Silvestre  de  Sausir,  Antoine  Isaac, 
Baron.  £xpoe6  de  la  religion  dea  Driizes, 
tir6  dea  livrea  religieux  de  cotte  secte,  et 
pr6c6d6  d'une  Introdnction  et  de  la  vie  dn 
Khalifo  Hakem-Biamr- Allah.  ...  2  torn. 
Paris,  1888,  8«.  pp.  rili.,  dxvii.,  234,  708.    H. 

On  the  doctrine  of  two  souls,  and  of  tranionlsra- 
Uon,  see  II.  407-450;  on  the  last  Judgmcat,  reaurrce- 
tlon,  and  rbLribuUon.  see  II.  fi6S-«45. 

1989.  IVolir,  Philipp.  Die  Drusen  und  Ihre 
VorlHufer.    Leipzig,  1815,  &».  (30*  sh.) 

1989*.  Salisbury,  Edward  Elbridge.  Trans- 
lation of  two  Unpublisiicd  Arabic  Documents, 
relating  to  the  Doctrines  of  tho  Ism&'ilis  and 
other  B&tinian  Sects,  with  an  Introduction 
and  Notes.  (Journal  of  the  Amtr.  Or.  Soc., 
1851,  IL  257-324.)    M. 

1990.  dkurchlll,  Charlea  Henry.  Mount 
Lebanon  a  Ten  Years'  Residence  from  1S42  to 
1852  Deacribing  tho  Manners,  Customs,  and 
Religion  of  its  Inhabitants  with  a  full  Jt 
correct  Account  of  the  Druse  Religion  ...  . 
3  vol.  London,  1858,  8».  .Bw4.  — 2d  ed.,  ibid. 
1853,80.    H. 

1991.  Chaaseand,  Geo.  Washington.  The 
Dmses  of  the  Lebanon :  their  Muuncni,  Cus- 
toms, and  History.  W^ith  a  Translation  of 
their  Religious  Code.  ...  Loudon,  1855,  8«. 
pp.  XV.,  4aS.    D. 

The  translation  of  tho  Sellgloos  Code  of  the  Drates 
occupies  pp.  S93-4ii. 

1992.  IVort abet,  John.  Researches  into  the 
Religions  of  Syria:  or,  Sketches,  Historical 
and  Doctrinal,  of  its  Religions  Sects.  Drawn 
from  Original  Sources.  ...  London,  1800.  8*. 
pp.  ix.,  4±2 -f .    H. 

On  the  belief  of  the  Druses  In  traosmlgratton. 


Aituro  rewards  and  punlshoeDts,  etc.  see  pp.  307-900, 
322-327 ;  on  that  of  the  Xusairlyeh  or  Ani 
pp.  348,  348. 


199».  liyde,  SamucL  The  Asian  Mystery. 
Illustrated  in  tho  Hi.story,  Religion  and  Pre- 
sent State  of  the  Aniuiireeh  or  Nnsairia  of 
Syria.  . . .    Loudon,  18(H),  8*.  ])p.  309. 

See  tho  review  by  C.  H.  Brlgbam  In  tho  North 
Amtr.  R€o.  XCIII.  342-306. 

1992^.  Ancapltalne,  Henri,  Baron.  £tude 
anr  les  Drnzes.  (Maite-Bmn's  Xouvfttes  An- 
nalet  des  Yoyagt*  Fevrier  1802,  pp.  135-166.) 

19926.  Flelseher,  Hcinr.  Leberocht.  TJeber 
die  farbigen  Lichterschelnnngen  der  Snfl's. 
{^^hrTfi  der  D.  M.  GtuUKhaft,  1862,  XVI. 

1992A.  Trumpp,  Ernest    Einlge  Bemerkun- 

Sn  tiber  den  Suflsmtu.    (ZeiUchrift  der  D. 
(7ue;2seAa/^18«2,XyL  241*245.)    H, 
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CLASS  UL— DESTINY  OF  THE  SOUL. 
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SECT.  III.  — DOCTRINE  CONCERNING   THE  SOUL  AND  THE   FUTURE 
LIFE  IN  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY, 

A. —COMPREHENSIVE  WORKS;  ESCUATOLOOY;  BIBLICAL  PSYGHOLOQY. 


1.  OompreheniiTe  Woikflj  Esohatology. 

iVoCe.  —  Work*  on  the  Second  Advent  of  Christ  and 
the  MiUenniam  are  for  the  most  part  omitted. 

1993.  Marcellnsy  Chriatophorus,  Alp,  of 
Corfu.  Universalis  de  Anima  Traditlonia 
Opus.    [Venice,  1508,J  fol. 

1994.  Blnsfcldy  Peter.  Liber  rmcptanim  in 
Thcolugia  Sententiarum  de  Animarum  Con- 
ditione  post  hanc  Vitam  ...  .  Coloniae, 
16tt5,  8«. 

199&.  I>a««ery  F.  De  Immortalitate  Animoe 
scholastica.    [Diss.]    Tlgiiri,  16tMI,  4o. 

1996.  Beansobrey  Isaac  de.  Ilistoire  cri- 
tique de  Manichee  et  du  Manicbeinme.  ...  2 
torn.    Amstcrdnm,  1784-49, 4«>.    H. 

Vol.  II.  ooatAlni  much  oarious  mttter  on  the 
opiaiona  of  the  Man  lob  Kane  and  other*  eonoernlug 
the  nature,  orlgtn,  and  deatlny  of  the  eooL 

1997.  Sobiuildy  Christian  Friedr.  Origines 
Dogniatuni  de  Rebus  Ultimis.  Vitebcrgae, 
1114,  *•.  2^r. 

1998.  fCorrodl,  Helnr.].  Von  der  Ueberein* 
stininiung  dcr  irrigen  Vorstellungen  der 
Christen  init  den  fanatischon  Ideen  der  Jnden. 
(In  the  BetjtrOge  zur  Bfford.  de*  venHtnftl. 
itenJlrn*,  etc.  IWO,  1. 44-76.)    F. 

See  particularly  pp.  &ft-U. 

1999.  Cramer,  Job.  Andr.  Ueb«  die  Lehr- 
meinungen  dcr  scholastiscbeii  Theologie  in 
ihrom  zwoyten  Zcitalter  vote  Zustando  der 
Menschen  nach  dem  Tode  ond  von  den  vier 
letzten  Dingen.  (In  bis  Fortsetsung  zu  Bos- 
suet's  Einl.  in  die  Gesch.  der  Welt,  etc.  VII. 
770-790,  Leipz.  1786,  8».)    H. 

1999*.  Fiagse,  Christian  Wilh.  1794-1800. 
See  No.  55;>. 

aOOO.  Kell,  Carl  Angnst  Gottlieb  (Lat  Theo- 
philu9).  De  Partlbus  Ilominis  [according  to 
the  earlier  Christian  Fathers].— Haeretico- 
ruin  de  eadem  Re  Sententiac.  [About  1799.] 
(Comm.  VIII.  and  IX.  of  his  ChmmentationfJi 
de  Doct.  Vet.  Ecdfs.,  etc. —  Also  in  his  Opusc. 
Acad.,  Lips.  1S21,  8«,  pp.  618-647.)    IT. 

2001.  Beok,  Christian  Daniel.  Commentarii 
hijftorici  Decretorum  Religionls  Christianae 
et  Formulae  Lutheriae  ...  .  Lipsiae,  1801* 
8<».  ff.  8,  pp.  9W.     //. 

See  pp.  UO-UIS,  "  De  futara  qnae  speranda  e»t  tIU 
atqac  eorte,"  for  verj  copious  references  to  the  lite- 
rature of  the  tulljeet. 
200U.  Bretsclinelder,  Karl  Qottlieb.    Sys- 
tematische  Eutwtclcelung,  etc.  1805,  4"  Antl., 
1841.    See  No.  556. 

2002.  Onerloke,  Heinr.  Ernst  Ferd.  De 
Scholae  Alexnndrinao  Cntechcticae  Theologia. 
...    Halis  Saxonum,  1826, 8«.  pp.  vili.,  4.56.  D. 

2003.  Olsltaiuen,  Herin.  ...  Antiquissimo- 
rum  Ecclesiac  Graecac  Patnim  de  Immorta- 
litate  Animae  Sententiae  recennentur.  [Eas- 
ter Progr.— Konigaberg,  1827,]  4«.  pp.  23. 

Alttoln  hU  Opu$aaa  Tk«ol.,  pp.   10-184.    (D.) 
viewed  bj  Carl  UUmann  lii  the  Tkeol.  Stud,  und 


Krit.,  1828.  pp.  42S-4S7.    For  a  transtatlon  of  Ull 

mnnn's  {not  "  UMemaitn'is")  artiole.  *e«  the  Anur. 

BM.  RepM.  for  OoU  1897 ;  X.  411r4l».    H. 

20O4.  M-"^ —    '      ^e«.    Histoirc  critique  du 

Onor  influence  sur  les  sectcs 

reli  'liquos  dee  six  premiers 


Biic1e.s  do  rjre  chr6(icnne.  ...  2»  M-,  revue 
et  augmeotee.  3  toiu.  Strasbourg,  (182S) 
1843-44, 8«.    H. 

2005.  Burcld&ardtt  Lfionnrd  Simile.  Les 
Nazoreens  uu  Mandai-Jahia  (Disciples  de 
Jean),  nppeles  ordinaireuieut  Zabi«ns  et  Chr^ 
ticns  do  St.  Jean  (Baptitite),  scctc  gitoetiqae. 
Thdse  do  theologie  hisluriqut;  ...  •  Stras- 
bourg, 1840,  t".  pp.  114  -f .    D. 

For  the  uotioni  of  ihl»  sect  oooceralac  the  fBtsre 

life.  Kee  pp.  40,  41. 105,  UW.    Thwwb  the  MiDda:t«« 

borrowed  frow  both  JedaUm  and  ChriMiitRiir.  iher 

are  not  to  be  regerdi-d  at  ObriitMatu.  and  de  not 

■trictlj  belong  uncler  the  preeeai  Svctioo.     Si-o  tbe 

grv't    vnrH    of   Cliwo1)-oha.   Dit  StaHer    und    der 

Stabitmtu.  'i  Itdc.  8u  Peterth.  lo56.  ^o.     fH.^    Thejr 

are  to  be  care  full/  diallBgDt>bfd  rrom  tiie  Sabians  of 

llarrAu.  whnete  uotieos  al»out  the  eoul  are  deactitred 

by  CkwoUuOu.  4M4  I.  772-7i». 

2005*.  Rltter*  llciurieh.  G each ichtv  der chriet- 

HchLMi  i'hitoeophle.  4Theile.  Hamburg.  1S41- 

45,80.    H. 

AIM  With  the  title :  —  "  Geaehichta  der  PhiloMphie 
...  T^-VIU"  Theil."  • 

2006.  Haury,  Louis  Ferd.  Airrt>d.  £a«u  9iir 
les  legendes  pienses  du  moyen-&ge  ...  . 
Paris,  1843,  8«.  pp.  xxlv.,  305.    H. 

On  the  groM  oooeepdoDi  prevalent  in  the  uiddie 
sgea  concerning  tbe  last  Judgnieni.  parad;«e.  and 
hell,  the  nature  of  the  eoai,  etc.,  see  pp.  77-eb,  124- 
1».  1S7. 

2007.  Dui&clcery  Ludw.  Apologetamm  se^ 
cundi  SaeciiH  de  ejisentialibuti  ^attiiae  ho- 
niauae  Partibus  Placita.  2  pt.  Gottingae, 
1H44-50,  A: 

20O7».  Piper,  Ferd.    Mythologie  der  chri^t- 
Hchen  Kuiist.    2  Abth.    Weiniar,  1847-^1, 8*. 
U. 
2007'*.  Mensel,  "VVolfKang.    CliriHtHche  Svm- 
boHk.    2Thcile.    KegeiMburg.  1854, 8».    H. 
See  the  nrtlrlea  Avjtralthvng,  Chris**i».  Fftae/ttMT, 
Henoch,  Himmet,  uCUt,  Psrudie*.  SteU,  To/. 

2008.  1¥lsKera,  Gut<t.  Friedr.  Schicksale 
der  augustinischen  Anthropologic  von  der 
Verdanimung  de*  Semipplngianiiinttis  auf  den 
Synuden  zu  Orange  und  Valence  529  Itifl  zur 
Reaction  des  Mtinchs  Gott^tchalk  t<,r  den 
Atigustinismns.  {Zeittchriftf.d.  hist.  Thtot., 
1854*  XXIV.  3-42;  IH55,  XXV.  268-3^4;  1S5T, 
XXVII.  163-263;  and  1859,  XXIX.  471-591.) 

2008».  RItter,  Ileinrich.  Die  christliche  Phi- 
loBophie  nach  ilirem  BegrifT,  ibren  ioesern 
Verliiiltnissen  und  in  ihrer  Geschichte  bia 
auf  die  neuet>ten  Zciten.  2  Bde.  Gdttingen, 
1858-59,80.    H. 

2009.  Hnber,  Job.  Die  PhiloPophie  der  Kir- 
chenvUter  ...  .  MUnchen,  1859,  S*.  pp.  xii.. 
362  +.    H. 

2000».  StttcU,  Albert.  Geschichte  der  Philo- 
sophic der  pntristischrn  Zeit  niit  specicller 
Ilervorhebuug  der  durch  sie  bedingten  specu- 
lativen  Anthropologic  .. .  .  WUrzburg,1859, 
large  8».  pp.  xxvi.,  534.    D. 

Forming  Bd.  II.  of  hts  "Die  sr^calatlve  Lehre 
vom  Slensoben  und  ihre  Ueachlehte,"  to  be  eompletcd 
in  four  volumes. 

For  the  history  of  the  subject,  see,  fbrther. 
the  titles  and  references  at  tbe  beginning  ff 
Class  III.  Sect.  I.,  and  also  the  following:  — 
No.  52,  Cndfrortl&i  01,  Laytoni  211, 
Priestley  |  201>b,  Doneini  2114.  Dod* 
well)  2116,  CntftliiiUi  2116,  Clarke  I 
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2119.  MlUetf  2123,  2126-2129,  I>odwell, 
PI%ts»aiitlClilstiull  I  2lS'J.Cotta|  '£i>xi, 

MartiB*  Tki*  K«'u»ri^  hUtoriea  of  chii«tiuii 
4lx-tiiiit»  HMiy  ai^u  be  couKiiUed,  particulariy 
those  of  MuUdchfT,  Handbuch,  -4  Bde.  iXi^t) 
lbJ2-0tf,  and  LeJtrbueh,  3d  «d.  by  Von  Oblln, 
UupMd,  and  Neudecker,  8  Bd«.  1832-(16; 
BAumgarten-Craaiua,  Lehrbuch^  2  Bde.  1^32, 
and  Cbmpendium  (Vol.  11.  «d.  bjr  Ilaae).  2 
Bde.  1840-46;  and  liagenbacU,  Ldirhuch,  4th 
«d.  1867,  translation  reviaed  with  valuable  ad- 
ditions by  Proi;  Uenry  B.  SniKb,  2  vol.  New 
York,  1861-e2.  Among  the  very  numerous 
general  works  on  dogmatic  theology^  some  of 
the  more  valuable  for  their  references  to  the 
literature  of  the  snbject  are  the  following :  — 
In  Latin^  those  of  Petau  or  Petavius  (se«  No. 
^58X  Thomassin  (beat  cd.  by  Zarcarla,  7  torn. 
Tenet.  1757,  fol.),  (ierhaid  (M-e  No.200U),  Bud- 
deUM  (last  ed.  1741,  4<»),  Duederloin  (Cth  ed.  2 
vol.  1797,  8«),  and  Wegscheider  (»th  4'd.  1S44): 
In  Germany  Bretschneider's  Ilaudbuc'i  (ith 
«d.,  2  vol.  1838),  Strauss  (see  No.  1139,.  Iliihn 
<2d  ed.,  2  vuU  185<>-5d>,  and  Hose's  UiUttruM 
i?«r/i'eiriw(Oth  ed.  185vSi,  with  bin  Erauffi'li^ch- 
prol€tlanU$cht  Dogmatik  (6th  ed.  ISOm).  Must 
of  the  fftneral  works  of  this  klml,  nnd  work.4 
on  '*  biblical  theology,"  like  those  of  KnisiT, 
Lutz,  Mes^iner,  C.  F.  Schmid,  and  Ilfiit^ri,  tiro 
excluded  from  the  present  catalogue,  tft'e, 
however,  De  Wette  and  Von  CUln,  .Nos.  1700, 
1774  

2010.  Sibylline   Oracle*  (so  called),  b.c. 
riO-A.o.  450? 

Tta«  bc«t  cditloos  of  tb*  Sibylline  Oracle*  are  th<i*e 
of  Alexandre,  Vol.  I.  Parit.  Pidot.  1841,  tn*.  and 
Frk-dlicU.  Lclpi.  16&2,  b".  (Zf.)  SvC  au  aiticlu  iu 
the  MetkodM  btutr.  Kev,  for  Oct.  IbSl,  XXXM.  iiO- 
M8.    IT. 

2011.  TborlaoluSv  Birger.  Conspectus 
Doctrinao  Chrlstiauae,  (|uali8  in  Sibyllis- 
tarum  Libris  contiuetur.  (In  F.Mtlnter's 
Mifctil.  Ha/niemia^  Tom.  I.  Fasc.  I.,  Ihl8, 
«•,  pp.  113-180.)    F. 

Pp.  151-lSS  treat  "De  8Uta  post  Mortem." 
See  alio  Xo.  MfZ. 

2011*.   Re  UBS,    f:donard.      Les    slbyllea 
Chretien ues.    ( Aoar.  Her.  de  ThLiA.y  VII. 
192-274,  Strasbourg,  18«.l,  &«.)    U. 
See  particularlj  pp.  'i!l&,  267. 

2012.  OriflpeneSf  fl.  a.d.  280.  . . .    Opera  om- 
nia .. .    .    [fed.  by  C.  and  IX  V.  Do  Lii  lUie.] 
Gr.  and  Lat.   4  torn.  Par.  1733-50,  fol.    H. 
aOld^.  Huet,  Pierre  Daniel,  Bp.    Orlgen- 
inua.     (Pruflxed   to  his  eU.  of  Orij^on's 
Cbrnmentoria,  Rot  bom.  l«3Wi,  fol.,  1. 1-280; 
also  in  pp.  79-G.S5  of  the  App.  to  Tom.  IV. 
of  De  La  Rue's  ed.  of  Urigru.)    H. 

Bee  Lib.  11.  Qucnt.  vl.  pp.  17C-165.  ed.  De  La 
Bne,  on  the  npinloDs  of  Origcn  "De  Anlma." 
where  the  doctnn-.- of  pro-cvisiencc  l<  treiitcd  of ; 
—  Q*  i'>  PP-  'iW-21&.  "  Du  Rcaurrcctlonc  Uortuo- 
rum;"— and  Q.  xl.  pp.  2ia-'J34,  "  Du  PoDuis  et 
Pranils."  The  coDcladlog  Mctioa  under  tfcii 
head,  pp.  S3-2M,  treats  of  the  meaning  of  alAv 
and  mmvus*  showing  that  ihoM  ternii  are  often 
applied  to  a  period  of  IndeBnItp,  not  endless 
Anradon.  —  On  Origeu's  life  and  oplulons  see  aho 
Ttaomiains'a  Orlgenet.  Narsbcrg.  1^21.  8*>  (2/.), 
and  Redvpeii II lug's  Origtne;  t  Ablh.  Bonn,  IMl- 
M.  GP.  {H )  Conipnro  i«iu  orticlcn  by  A.  Lamion, 
Ckriatian  Exam,  for  Julv  and  Sept.  Uai.  X.sa>- 
S37,  and  XI.  rMK).  republUhcd  In  hU  Chunk  of 
tk*  Firtt  Thru*  Vtntwiu,  Bosion,  IWO,  S".  {U.) 
See  also  No.  'Sm. 

2012b.  DonolUy  Louis.  Ilistolre  des 
monvenii'nii  arrivcx  dans  P^glisc  an  si^et 
d'Origdno  et  do  sa  doctrine  ...  .  Paris, 
(1090?)  1700, 12».  pp.  368   h.     K 

2012".  Lommatsotiy  Carl  Ileinr.  Eduard. 
...  Do  Origiiiu  ut  Progreasu  Ilaercsis 
Origeuianae  Partic.  I.  Lipsioe.  1S4C,  4'>. 
pp.vi.,14.    D. 


2013.  JLactantluef  fl.  a.Dw  100.  ...  Opera 
...  .  L^-  by  J.  li.  Lc  Brun  and  N.  Lenulet 
Dufresnoy.J    2  toni.  Lut.  Par.  1748,  4».    a. 

U«  lh«  imoiortalltj  of  the  m>u1,  lb«  returrectioa. 
and  tlio  future  Ufr,  see  dH-itU.  Litx  VII.,  />•  ViUk 
heata;  ou  th«  nuture  of  the  »«al,  mm  tho  treatise  If 
Oy^fUJo  Jf«i. 

2014.  AncnatlnttSf  Aurelius,  Sainl  and  Bp. 
See  jwi  liculariy  Iuk  Enchiridion  ad  Lauren- 
tiumy  and  JJe  Civitate  Dei.  ( Opera^  Tuni.  VI., 
Vn.,  til.  Benedict.)    //. 

2015.  Oregory  I.  {Lat.  Gre«orlas  Mag- 
nu*),  lirtpe,  11.  A.D.  fiOO.  Diaiogoruui  Ltbri 
IV.    {Opera,  Par.  1700,  fol.,  Tom.  II.)    ff. 

Lib.  IV.,  con.'371-'l74,  coutalas  much  relating  to  the 
fViturc  llfb.  Tbc4c  Dialu^ue*  were  iu  the  middle  oscs 
a  sort  orctuABU'  iu  Ij^cii  .ar>  litrrature,  and  a  prluci- 
pal  Suurcd  of  iIm  iwpular  uotleut  about  purgaivry. 

2010.  JsUlantts  Pomerlaa,  Abp.  rf  To- 
ledo^ 11.  A.ii.  <k»0.  ...  ripoYi'wfmifwi'  siVe  de 
Futuro  Sccculo  Llbri  tres  ...  .  Duoci,  lot4, 
8».  — Fitht  cd.  Li|Mia>,  15oG,  4». 

AIM  in  L»  lUguos  Bi>tL  AifrMm.  I57&,  fok.  IIL 
«:i-/-.a2(jr.);  in  mgnie*  J^lrol.  XCVl.  4  i-5Jl(a.), 
aud  oltier  like  colli.x'lioR.'i.'—  liiu  lir>i  Ihvii  i.oat.'t  of 
Dca(b  ;  ibe  scciuid  of  ttiv  State  of  I)v|>ui(cd  Souls; 
tl:c  tiiirU  of  tbe  ItcsurreciioD.  Il  raisci  iiiaujr<uriuus 
quc%t.a:i<.  The  work  eniltird  "La  pr<>cno«tlc-it{on 
(lU  tiude  ad\Guir,'  publbbcd  ai  Lrno :  ii  I5:J  (■>«<: 
Putuer,  VIL  .15(1.  n.  tjn't),  aud  aacribvd  li>  .«oiuc  btbli- 
ograiiltvr*  to  Ikuuti  (;>llcb.i,uld,  is,  i  pfcfuuie,  meiciy 
a  iran«laiiaii  of  Ibta  l>«a(ise. 

2017.  Scotaa  Krlgckia*  Johnnnes,  fl.  a.d. 

85S.  ...     hxi  DiviHJone  .\:i: uroo  Libri  quiuque. 

Kditio  recoguita  et  euiendata  [by  C.  11.  .Sclil:;- 

terj.  . . .    Mouasterii  Ouestphttlorum,  lb38,  ( •. 

pi>.  xxviii.,  HIO  +.    H. 

Also  in  Migoes  AiffoC  Tom.  CXXtl.  (f.)-In 
Lib.  v.  Krigena  treats  of  the  future  WW,  sti-oiig^.j  op- 
no.tlng  Uk«  gri«a  oonceptlona  couimoe  amoug  1*21; 
Fatb«i-s  of  which  lie  nays.  '*duni  tnlia  ...  le^o. 
stiiiwf.ictas  haocito  maxiutoqne  borrore  coneu«i;ii<« 
titubo"  (e.  3T,  p.  i!A).  Be  ualutaln*  the  doctrine  of 
uoiver«al  restoration  la  a  peculiar  r.irm.  Some  of  his 
poems  are  appended  to  tli  la  volume,  rf  which  Curm.  \  I. 
and  ix.  relate  to  tho  ile-cenl  of  Ctiti«t  to  liade*.  On 
his  cuchatoloey,  i>ee  Christlk-b'.^  Lthe^i  u.  L€krt  dt* 
Jek.  Scotut  Srigena,  Qotba.  1S60,  «*,  pp.  401-433.    A 

2018.  Money  Fntnz  Jos.  Lateinische  Ilymnen 
des  Mittelalters,  aus  llandsciiriften  lierau.«i- 
gegeben  und  erklKrt  ...  .  I"  Bund.  Licnler 
an  Gott  und  die  EngeK  ||  II"  Hand.  Marien- 
lieder.  |  III<r  Band.  Hviligenliedor.  3Ikle. 
i'reiburg  im  Breisgau,  1853-o5.  8«.    //. 

For  a  collection  of  hjmni  pre  de/tmcli»t  on  the 
last  Judgment,  and  "tlie  heawulj  Jei-U'<alLro,"  see  I. 
399-4 <7.  Sexcml  of  thcue  will  ul-o  )h)  found,  with 
Talu.iblo  Bote«.  In  K.  I)u  M/ril's  Pi>'iiUapop.  ImI.  an- 
CrieurtM  au  Jilf  Steele,  Pnrts,  1H43,  (f.  pp.  1:JI-1:W 
( 17. ».  and  iu  his  Puine*  pop.  lot.  du  Jfoysn  ^ee,  ibid. 
1*}47,  8',  pp.  106-1-24.     H. 

2019.  Ilonorlna,  Augmtadunensis  (Pr.  Ho- 
nore  d'Autun),  fl.  a.d.  1130.  De  Cugnitiuue 
\vTBd  Vit«  Lilwr  unns.  (Appended  to  Augus- 
tiui  Opera,  e<l.  Bened.  VI.  il.  1C9-1S2).     If. 

The  latter  part  of  this  work  treat*  of  the  state  of 
departed  souls,  and,  in  particular,  of  the  blessedness 
of  the  righteous. 

2020. Elucldarium.,  slve  Dialogus  Summam 

totins  Christianis  TheologisB  complecteus. 
(ApiM«nded  to  Ansclml  Opera^  Lut.  Par.  1721, 
fol.,  pp.  4o7-4S7.)    H. 

Also  In  Mignc  B  Pittrol.  CLXXII.  I1Q»-118$.  (0.)  ^ 
The  third  Bock  of  tbe  XlucidariitM,  pp.  478-483,  re- 
lates to  the  future  lifk.  and  is  an  Imporunt  docu- 
ment iu  illustration  of  Ihu  opiuioua  )>re\  aleot  on  the 
subject  In  the  middle  ages.  This  treatise  lias  been 
IncoiTeetly  ascribed  to  Ansclm,  and  was  publUbcd 
■rparatcly  under  bit  name,  Paris,  1S40,  8*,  and  LiAgc, 
Usn,  e",  a.t  «cll  as  In  various  editions  of  hto  works. 
It  bJS  alao  been  attributed  to  Ahelard,  to  Lanfrane, 
to  Oiilbrrt  d«  Kof^'ut,  and  to  William  of  Corentry. 
But  there  seemi  to  be  llttlo  reav>n  for  doubt  that  It 
belong  to  IIoQoritts.  8«o  Bist.  LU.  d4  la  #y«iic«. 
Xn.  16T.  —  For  \  arlous  early  versions,  sre  Panier,  V. 
SW  (Index^  under  LueUmrtutt  Hala.  Kn«.  880»-8872, 
under  JETonariKs  Aufu*l»dmiimuU  f  DiMin's  7)fp. 
Antiq.  I.  343.  II.  847 :  Hrunet,  art.  Lucidain:  and 
ftr&sse,  Lekrh.  etner  aOgem.  LiUr^irgfick..  It.  il.  978, 
vn.    It  haM  been  translated  into  ImUnn.  Frtnrh, 

aan  XtoAsmiam 
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CLASS  m.-DESTINY  OF  THE  SOUL. 


(Nordfske  Oldtkri/ter,  VII.)    ^•*"^*-»  ^^' 

With  •  learned  lotroductloa. 

am.  Petraa  Lambardu*,  Bp.  o/FUris,  called 

tentlarvm  Lib.  IIII.    Pariuli-.  IsiS,  ^.  ff.  (8), 

Lib  IV..  DlBtlnct  xllll.-!.,  dUouM*  niMir  eurk... 

tor  centoriei  tbe  text-book  of  tcholutia  ihLiZ^ 

pirrt;jx»ra2s.j-££S^ 

(/).)    Older  odIiToM  aw  rerynumSiul'  *"**  •^• 
Potcr'  ^„r;>°U'L?^.i"P^.^' J^"»?ntator. 
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ylncentlvu.    [Speculum  m^ul*     <tra*- 

62  lines  to  a  pneo,  2  col.)    B 

The  whole  or  Ub.  II.  (5z^  |eaV«s)  trcatt   -De*.. 


im  ^  For  the  edlUon.  of  their  work..  .ae'^Srldw 

^iP^r?'  T  ^****''  ^»«n^«m>,  fl.  a.d. 
aI^^JvI'T'™---.  •  B»«'''*'a^  156P,  fol. 
Also  in  Vol.  I.  Pt.  I.  of  CmtUlusi  Gtrk  m^i 
*0«*^.f  rancor.  1585.  and  1870.  fol.  L|h  Vlff  tSS 
'De  Fine  Mundl,  Antlohrl.U  PcMecutione  et  E? 
tuorum  Rwurrectlone."  See  FluRgc,  SiS  d  (Si' 
htn»  an  UnAterhlickkeit,  III.  il.  95/0".  ^^' 

a023.  Hugo  Etheriaim.,  fl.  A.D.  im.  Do 

M^  ^ul^J^'h'"'  '-'*"*«•    Colonias  LV40,  8^. 

Et^^^^  "nTt?i,ri;'^^*jhrd-arj 

2023.  Alexander  de  Alet  or  Halea,  D«> 

Aor    Irrrfrai,ah,hM,   fl.  a.d.    1230.     Univerwe 
Tlu-olopia;  JMimma.    4  pt.    Col.  Agrip.  1622, 

llf^"^  "''  *''^*^"  "■  ipecalatlons  about  the  ftituro 

n.  A.D.  I2J|0    . . .    Opera  omnia  ...    .2  vol 
I^^tulnT'  ^"^'    ^  of  tbe  JeauitCoUege 

'"-.S.'l.T*""'^  •''«  Piifperw,  Part  I.  Sect.  II.  rVol  I 
pp.  o«»-754)  the  authf  r  treat*  of  the  future  state  See 
■Iw  De  Rctr(butloHibu,  Sanctorum,  J.  SIMM 
S^rT^f  ^""''V?  ^S^"*  cn.pjrc.-.n;  hell  in  thTln. 
«lur  or  Li.  «rih.  Bift.  tl.e  number  of  the  reprobate 
uime^M-lv  ^^«edlngthnt  orthecNnt.  the  good  bishop 
J«  KtH-ia.l^y  prrplexed  by  thoqu^tlon.  "qiiaHtcr  In- 
fmrti  fA].|ftomnci  dnmnaloa.'  Soo  Blat.  Ut.  da 
U  France.  IVllI.  870-372.    Comp.  No.  665. 

3025.  at oiieta  CrrmtmentCs,  fl.  A.D.  1280.  Li- 
bri  .|uiin|ae  adversus  Catharoe  et  Valdenses 
...  uunc  primmn  edidit  ...  T.  A.  Ricchlniua 
Honing  1743,  fol. 

DcftoJ*  (be  doctrine!  of  the  retarrvctloD  of  the 
»|*5jr-  *  e»y#ral  Jodgmcnt.  Ac.  figaln.n  the  Catharl. 
Til  r  worTt  U  of  Mme  lnt(Mrt*nce  for  (be  htstorr  of 
«;  In    „^     f^^Fiajg.  £ac».  tfe,  (7£«,»«u  enVn- 

*A''r     EI  I.  11.  9^108, 


*»«  Tudefunt,  fl.  A.D.  1286.  Do  altera 
leiiHie  ControverflilH  advorsnii  Albi- 
Erroros  LIbri  III.  ...    Notia  illua- 


^w  .^®»*r«tttiira,     Saint    and    Omi 

berapiiictu,   fl.  a.d.    1255.  ...    Opera   umna 
•••    •    J^«™-    Lvgdvni,  1668,  foL    //. 
Sententtmym.   Dist.    xllli.-|..^Oi«.   V.  li.  «W:c• 
^«a  &/iifr».  f.lh.  ix..  X..  A/d.  pp.  aiT-»:  aoi  hi» 
«)frto^<i»«.  oc.  *.  4.  Opp.  VII.  1I7-1». 
20^.  Tliomaa  Aquinas,  Saint,  called  XJector 
^U'^ltcun,  fl.  A.P.  1265.  ...    Svmma  toriu<. 
Theologiae  ...    .    6  pt.  in  one  vol.    Colonia 
AgnppTnne,  1622,  fol.    H,  v      »«, 

in^'i^Sw?^'  nanierous.  On  the  qeenloDa  rebt. 
tt.  to  the  future  life,  •«  SupplemeDt  u>  Part  in.  Q. 
Ixtx^xclx.  pp.  95-165,  ukrn  from  his  coibiuc:.tirV 

C^.  Tom.  XIII..  Venet.  1780.  4".  (»  )  _  Fcr  r«fcf- 
eocea  to  many  reoent  works  on  Thomas  Aqiiina!..  en 

•d.  by  H.  B.  Smith,  ^  151,  n.  »,  or  1. 197, l9»i. 

2(tt7*.  Albertua  Magnus,  Bp.,  fl.  aj».  12C0. 
Conjmontarii  in  IV.  Lib.  Sententianiiu. 
(Opera,  Lupd.  1651,  fol.,  Tom.  XVL)    If. 

aojfc.  Martini,  Raymundna,  fl.  aj».  1278.  .. 
Pngio  Fidt'i  ftdvtrsua  Manrod  ft  Judftos,  mm 
ObsiTvationibuH  Josepbi  de  Voisin,  et  Intrtv 
ductione  Jo.  BenedictI  Carpzovl  ...  .  Lip. 
Bin-   10S7,  fol.  pp.  (6),  126,  961  +.     AB. 

Earlier  editions.  l(Ui.  ieSl._Oa  tbe  renirxertieB. 

OhT.!**!,  ,^l"'''"°''      PP-  ««-«J8;   -De  dpwnsa 

£;b,;fii"ci*,Sig.'''-  '''^•-  '^''  ^  *• '-"  *^ 

^°'  ^^J^Jt  -^o'"*.  Johannes,  /)«rfor  SuUilis, 
fl.A.D.1300.  ...  In  qiiatuor  Libre*  Scnten- 
J'g^*^    Question  es    ....    2    vol.  Antvtri.. 

Bee   the  comroenUry  on  Lib.  IV.  DUt.    xlilL-I. 
TJN^oecupIe.  Vol.  X.  of  hi.  Oj^er.,  Lofd.  KSO.  fj. 

^?Ii  5«»"«»dn«  a  Sancto  Porelano 
(iV.  Dnraud  de  St.  Pourealn),  Guili- 
elmus,  Doctor  nesolutissimus,  fl.  a.d.  |81?i.  -. 
In  Sontentlaa  llieologicai!  Pttri  Lombanii 
U)mmentnrinrnm  LitiH  qiintuor  ...  .  Ln«- 
duni,  1595,  fol.  pp.  950 +.    H.  ^ 

On  the  future  life,  we  pp.  877-960. 

2027».  Cbnmnna,  or  NathanaSl,  Xlco- 
phontu,  fl.  A.D.  1820.    See  No«.  1672,  ie7i>. 

Richard  Hampole),  d.  a.d.  184$.  Stimu- 
1U8  ConscH'ntw,  or  TIio  Pricke  of  Conacience 
tr*lMn.''"T'"'°nf  *«'".  *•  '»»J«»«»  Jnto  »»«  P>rt». 
m  ;?r*w'\5*'  ,""""  Nature.  H.  Of  the  World, 
ni.  Of  Death.  IV.  Of  Purgatofy.  V.  Of  the  Day 
©f  Judgment.  VI.  Of  Hell.  VIL  Of  Heaven.  Tb«« 
are  numeroua  mnnaooript  copies  of  the  poem  In  the 
Bodleian  and  other  libmrien.  but  it  docs  not  appear 
to  have  been  printed.     For  a  foil  aeconnt  of  It.  with 


w  »,«  worn  priDMra.  *  or  a  roll  aeconnt  of  It.  with 
coploui  extracts,  by  J.  B.  Yates,  see  the  ArOKHttoai^ 
of  the  Sac.  of  Antiq.tif  London,  XIX  8I4-«B  rrf.); 
•^"P'JI^'rton-e  m»t.  of  BngUtk  FOttrg.  H.  35-4«. 


^ 


^ky?F*'**^  Maphena  (Hal.  MaiTeo  Veffto), 
1400-6$.  Do  Quatnor  Hominia  Noriaaimia. 
(Maxima  BiU,  Ptitrum,  im,  fol.,  XXVI.  T46- 
764.)    A.,  B. 

2029».  0«or^iu  Oenistus,  or  PUtho,  fl.  a.©. 
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1438,  Gcorgil  GemUlhi  PlethonU  ot  Michae- 
ls Apostolii  i^fl.  A.D.  1440]  OratioueH  fun<?bres 
dune,  in  quibiM  de  Imuiortalltatc  Aulmi  ex- 
ponitur.  tir.  Nunc  primuni  o  MSJS.  cdiUit  G. 
GiMt.  FUlleborn.    Lipsiae,  17ua,  8«. 

2030.  Dlonysliu  d«  Ijecvrls  or  de  lien- 
^nrlsy  alia*  RIkel  or  Ryckel,  Oirt/m- 
sienHty  1394-1471.  Quatuur  nouiH«sliua  dyo- 
nisij  cartbiMionsis.  n.p.  [Antwerp,  MvUii. 
Gout  1480J,  4o.  (114  leaves,  26  or  *i7  lines  to 
a  page.)—  Also  Delft,  1487, 1491,  4o,  and  many 
other  editioua. 

Tbia  work  Ix  idcntiaed  in  the  Cntaloffa*  or  the  Bod- 
leian Library  with  the  CordiuU.  Six  No.  JOSi.  Dlo- 
iiyiluA  is  ceoaurvd  bj  Bellariulna  for  mnliiiAiiiliig 
thnt  loulf  in  purgaioiy  are  not  luro  of  thdr  UuiU 
Mlvatioa. 

2031.  Cordiale»  siao  Liber  Quatuor  Nouissi* 
mortim. 

For  the  naiB«roiifl  early  editioas  end  translations 
of  lb  a  work.  s««  Hain.  Sep.  Bill.  art.  Ccrdlale  (who 
Aescribien  twentf  eight  prlaied  bvto  v  a.o.  ISOO),  or 
Pannsr,  V.  165.  und  Bruuet,  art.  i^iiahtor.  etc. ;  and. 
for  a  full  soi»uot  of  Caxtou'*  edition  of  the  Eni;llKli 
traniilattoa.  14l»,  see  Dlbdia's  Tgp.  Anti^.,  I.  77-M, 
ooup.  II.  Stt,  3S0.  Acoontlng  to  the  P:»ioguc  of  ihli 
translation,  ibe  book  i«  ealled  Tut  Cordsale,  because 
It  Is  so  important  (hat  the  articles  treuied  of  sbould 
te  "  cordiaUg  enpriuted  In  us."  Another  title  of  the 
vork  U  Jfemorore  NoHuUna.    The  flrct  edition  «as 

B Tinted  at  I'arb  In  1473  or  1474.  — See,  further, 
oe.  -i090,  MM. 

2032.  Sa^onarolAt  Oirolanio  (Lat.  Hiorony- 
muMJ,  1452>14»8.  Dialogue  Spirit  us  ot  Aniuiw 
...  .  Venetiis,  1538.  —  Also  Lugd.  Bat.  1633, 
1*,  and  Oratinnopoll,  1668, 12». 

An  JtaUan  tranMution.  Venice,  1647,  fl*.  The  work 
1«  in  ii«%-en  Books,  of  w  hloh  the  sixth  treaU  "  De  Vita 
hitura,"  the  aewuih  "Dc  Viu  Patriis  ctelesUa." 

2033.  Domtntoits  de  Neapoll*  ...  Opus- 
cnluui  de  tlaali  Judiciu,  dc  iiil'ernu  c*t  Gloria 
ParadJsi  qu<Nl  KoMarium  de  Spiuis  appellatur. 
(.Naples,  JUrthold  Kihing,  HflJ  ¥. 

In  luiian  Terse,  though  with  a  LaUn  title.  See 
Bruuet. 

2034.  Marsns,  Petr.  Oratio  dicta  ...  in  die 
aitceisioais  do  iinniortalitutc  aniuic  ...  .  N.  P. 
ur  D.  [Rome,  Staph.  Plannck,  about  1483], 
4".  (6  leaves,  33  lines  to  a  page.) 

2035.  Opns  de  Naturft  Animie  rationalis,  Im- 
luurtalitate  Animie,  Inferno  ct  Paradicso.  Ve- 
netiis,  14.H4,  fol. 

••  Oavrage  eurienx,  et  tort  rare."— /)«  J?tcr«.  Pan- 
cer.  perhaps  rishtly.  gives  the  title  as  bcglnulog  "  De 
Matara,"  etc..  without  the  word  "  Opus." 

2036.  [VUederhoven,  Gerardits  a].  Qnat- 
tnor  MouisHinm.  [Devrnter,  14M5,J  4«>.  (G- 
leavea,  the  laat  blank,  28  lines  to  a  uui;c.) 

At  the  end  the  work  b  callivl  "  Cordiale  quatuor 
DoulMimorum."  ThU,  and  other  editions  of  the 
Otrditde,  as  also  of  the  Dutch  translation  entitled 
"Die  vler  Ulerete,"  are  nacrlbed by  Heitrop to  lUnxr- 
das  a  VliederhoTcn  as  their  author.— Cci(.  Liir.  Saec. 
jrr*  im^.,  motquot  in  Bibt.  JUg.  Bagana.  etc.,  p. 
893.  Some  editioua  bi^  with  the  wunia  "  Jlcmorare 
norlsalma  tna." 

2037.  Scrmones  quatuor  nonisslmontm. 
[Antwerp,  Math.  Goes,  June  21,  1487,]  4fi. 
{121  lcave.4,  31  lines  to  a  page.) 

2038.  Canalei)  Johannes,  Ferrariensi*.  Liber 
nouiter  edituM.  De  celesti  vita.  ...  In  pri- 
niis.  De  natura  Auiino  rationalis.  Do  ini- 
niortalitate  Aninie.  De  inferno  et  criioiatii 
Anime.  De  paratiyso  et  felicitate  Aniuie. 
rVenlce,  Dec.  19,  1494,]  fol.  (72  leaves,  44 
tines  to  a  page.) 

See  Awxer.  Itl.  SU.  n.  mn,  and  Hain,  n.  Ii8l». 

who  give  Ferraxieasla  as  the  auruame. 

2099.  Traetatus  de  Apparitionibns  et  Re- 

ceptaculis  animarnm    oxutarum    corjwribns 

[by   Jacobus   de    Clnmi]  ...    .    LiboIIiis    de 
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Raptu  aninie  Ttindali  et  fins  visioiie  do  ]*eiu.s 
infcmt  et  Paradisi  gandiis.  De  spiritu  Gui- 
dunis  satis  horribilis  historia  [by  Juh.  liobiiis] 
...  .  De  Anime  ratiuiinlis  iuimnrtalitatc  et 
statu  ciua  post  mortem  [by  Gull.  Uouppc-  | 


lando]  ...  .  [Cologne,  May  8,  1496,1  4o. 
(SIg.  X-K.) 

See  HaIn,  n.  IbUS,  Anucr.  I.  SU,  ne«.  274.  JTS; 
IV*V76.  n.  274. 

2040.  Denyse,  Nlc  Speculum  Mortaliuni, 
seu  Cominentarius  super  Quattuor  Novl.ssi- 
mis.  Parisits,  F.  Btgnuult,  1609,  8*.  — Also 
ColoDiac,  1532,  8». 

2041.  [Gillebauld,  Bcnottl.  La  prognosti- 
cation dn  «i«cle  adveair.  1533.   See  No.  2U16. 

2042.  [IVerdiikltller,  tyr  'Wermiiller, 
Otho],  1511-1562.  The  IIopo  of  the  Faythful, 
deciaringe  breofely  k  cltiarcly  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  past,  and  of 
our  true  eesentlall  bodies  to  come:  ...  . 
With  an  euident  probatio  that  there  is  an 
etoruall  life  of  the  fiiithfnU,  k  euerlastiiig 
damnation  of  the  wicked.  Translated  by 
Miles  Couerdalo  out  of  high  Almaine.  Lou- 
dun,  Hugh  SingUtim,  1570,  16o. 

K\m  In  Goverttalc's  RtmaUu^  Cambridge,  Parkitr 
&>^.,  1{)46.  8".  pp.  13J-£Ki.    B. 

2043.  Catlftarinua  {Ital.  Catarlno),  Am- 

bro!tiu.s  AUp.  OpUMCula,  magna  ex  parte  jam 
edita  et  ab  Anctore  recognita  ac  repurgata 
...    .    Lugduni,  1542, 4».    BL. 

The  following  are  among  the  treatises  in  this  col* 
lection :  —  "  De  Untversali  oninluni  Monc,  ct  onin'.um 
Resurrectione  Votura  ae  Juilicio  iKtcrno:"  — "  De 
Vcritate  Purgatorli ;"  —  "  De  Bonorum  Frffinlo  ac 
Supplicio  Malorum  Altcroo  et  Vcru  Iguv  Inforni  ;"  — 
"  De  Btatn  f  uturo  Pueroruni  sine  Sacramento  deee> 
dendnm."  Theyeontain  many  ouriou*  thing*.  Cntha- 
rinua  deseribea  the  last  judgment,  as  Duplu  remarks, 
"cemme  si  DIeii  lui  a%*oit  revcl6  ce  qui  m't  passera." 
(JVoMrctfe  BiWiolhf^qv*,  etc..  V«  {d..  XVI.  7.)  Unbnp- 
tlzed  liifania  will  bo  placed  neither  on  ihe  rlgl.t  nor 
the  left,  but  heltlnd  the  Jud^e.  irbo^e  fnre  thcr  wilt 
not  see.  As  to  their  final  condition,  Catharinua  pro- 
■enta  a  more  cheerful  view  than  most  of  the  Cnthollo 
doctors.  He  does  not.  Indeed,  admit  them  to  licn\en, 
but  supposes  that  thin  earth  will  be  rcnnvnied  for 
their  abode,  where  (hey  will  live  happily,  Mviiig  and 
praising  Ood,  and  receiving  frequent  visits  from 
•ugela  and  giorlOed  spirita. 

2044.  Al€9  (Fi:  Ii'Otseaa%  Petrns.  De  titro- 
quo  Jfsu  Christi  Advi-utu,  ac  generjill  Jiidl- 
cio,  ...  do  Mortuorum  Suscitationo,  do  Pu>nis 
luferni  ct  Gloria  Paradisi,  Opus  turn  Carmine 
tnm  Prosa  Orntione  scriptum.  Parisiis,  1552, 
4o.  — Also  ibid.  1501,  4«,  and  1591,  fol. 

2045.  Cartheny,  Ji^u  de,  d.  1580.  Des 
quatre  uuvissiiuesou  nnsdurniercsdel'homme 
...     .    A n vers*,  1373,  lO. 

In  Lathi,  ibid.  IJ»S.  KT*;  GviinaH.  DllUngen,  1567. 
8*.  I  do  not  know  the  date  of  ttie  original  edition  in 
Latin.  There  arc  several  editioua  of  the  French 
traualation. 

2046.  Lo  llvre  des  IV  fins  demieres  de 

rhomnte;  k  savoir,  de  la  mort  et  dn  juge- 
mout  dernier,  des  peines  d'enfor  ct  «lo3  joyes 
de  paradis,  traduit  du  latin  en  fran^ois  par 
Jean  do  Cartheny;  avec  la  querello  ot  la 
dispute  de  ramo  damneo  avec  son  corps,  mise 
on  rynie  frajjQoLso.  Lyon,  1592,  10». — Also 
Troyes,  1002, 12«. 

2047.  GaroDBiis,  Joh.  BUchlein  von  der 
Seelen  Orth,  Ftande,  Thnu  uud  "Wvsen  ...  . 
Niirnberg,  15411, 12«».  —  Also  Wittenberg,  1569, 
8*. 

2048.  Plnelll,  Lnca.  Dlssertatio  de  Statu 
Aninmntm  in  altero  Seculo.  InRolstailil, 
1677,40.  pp.  68.— Kd.  2da,  ibid.  luM,  4«>,  pp. 
75;  "  De  uUera  Yitaot  Animarnm  in  ea  Statu. 
Libri  duo,'*  <lc.  Colonise,  1606,  sm.  12»,  pp. 
418  + ;  i'lid.  1010, 12«>. 

An  Italian  translation,  Venice,  1604,  f^,  and  Torino, 
16(.a.  1«;  Frrnch,  Paris.  1807,  Iv-". 

2010.  Barblcrl,  Oiuvau  Luigi.  Delia  morto 
e  «a'!I'  »i:i'ine  Kcpjiruto  dialtrihi  VIII.  Del 
Pariuli.so  dialogtii  X.  K  did  lufi-rno  dialo^hi 
IX.  IkloTuri,  |.Vil,  4»;  iftid.  1002, 1009,  K'i3, 
Fo.  — Also  Alessandria,  1596,  4«;  Brescia,  1603, 
8». 
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20&0.  OranndAf  Ln{.<i   de   (Lat.  Lodovicas 

Granateiialti)*    Silvn  Locoruni,  qui  fre- 

f]ueiitt>r  in  CwiicioiiibaRoccurreresolcnt.  Lug- 

duni,  I3M,  8«.~  Also  Siilmantlcfte,  1586,  4«. 

Part  III.  treat*  of  tha  Four  Lait  Tbinro.    Th* 

treatise  of  huU  de  Qraaada  De  QiMfu»r  SopisMimit 

was  iiublinhed  at  Antwerp  in  ISsSia  cooJUDCtiovwlih 

two  oihura  ou  tka  Mue  kalvect  bjr  Ji>aa  da  CarilieBjr 

and  Aegld.  Dom.  Toplarlus,  aUa$  Gillea  DooiiDUiue 

v.in  dcii  Prieeie.    An  Jtalian  traoBlaUaa,  Veoice, 

1001.  i". 

20C1.  Cnp«r, or Ciayper(£a<.CitinrnMta)9 

lAuriMttiu!4.  ...  Qu.atuor  Homimim  NuviK.si- 
iiia.  Mors.  Judicium,  Infernuji,  Gaudla  Gi>li; 
XXIV.  Couciuuibuik  Culoolae,  1A8S,  b».— 
Ibid.  1625. 
2n51«  Hon-vraerty  Joban  Bnptista.  Do  rfer 
^\tcrntp.  van  Ue  doot,  van  hot  oordot'I,  van 
dVouwidi  lev«tiyVan  de  inrnre  dor  liHIon.  ... 
T'Antwcrpon,  by  ChriatqffH  Plantyn,  1583» 
4«.  pp.  335  -f . 

2052.  HamclmaiinyHerm.  De  Recordntfone 
...  qiuituur  N'ovisMiniurum  ...  .  Oldoub. 
1685,  4». 

2053.  Santorot  Joan  Baiiilio.  Diacnrso  do 
lu«  ciiico  Ln(j^\r<r8  dondo  v»u  Ia»  Almas.  Pam- 
pluDii,  Id^'J,  b«. 

2D&4.  Coat  eriiByFraneifKni«.  Libelliis  de  qua- 
tuor  NuviM-siiiiiH  hnuiaure  Vite  ...  .  Craco- 
vi«,  m»^,  lOuoT  2 K— Also  Paderboro»,1613, 
1C»,  jip.  iaS;  BHnii>orgn>,  HJ24. 

A  O'erman  trauBlation,  bUHogCD,  1688,  If ;  COln, 
1612.  IGU.  ir. 

2055.  Salazary    Frnncisco    de,   16S7-I5M. 

AfcctoH,  y  c<>iiHideracion(>4  deuutaA  aobri*  loi« 
qimtru  Noaisiiinuw.  Afiad{da»  n  los  exerci- 
cii».i  del  B.  F.  S.  Ignndo «lo  Iji>y»Ia  ...  .  Iin- 
piosmlon  ae.xta.  Painplonit,  1600,  3'>. —  Barco- 
luna,  1766,  r>.  pp.  xll.,  322. 

First  piibTiihed  b^  Per«.  lo  bla  Summui  TkeiU., 
Uftdrid,  16-iM.  Nnnieroo«  cdldaas.  Tnuislatad  foto 
Latin,  Italian,  Portu(f*trse,  Fratch.  Dntck,  Eftf/tlMh, 
— w Ijh  the liilc,  " Tlie Simu- r«  C< nveraioD, radaoed to 
PriQclplcM,"— fftfrman,  aud  ///yn'an. 

2056.  Broustiuy  Stophnnnti.  Trnctatus  de 
quatuor  Ildiuinii*  Novittsiniis.  Lovanii,  15tf^ 
8«.  — Ut'piintfd  in  1600. 

2056^.  Inchfnoy  Gnbrtello.    Predicbe  sopre  i 
quattro  N'ovissinii,     Voni'tin,  IftQ],  4o.     BL. 
A    iMtin  traii^ation.    CflloTnc.   1609,   16Ur   IMS, 
167T.  b^ ;  Hungarian,  Pragua,  1616. 

2057.  Ortiz  LncfOyFrancitico.  Dolosqnatro 
Nuvi.siiHo^,  y  KeiiiHte  do  la  Vida  humaua. 
Madrid,  ^1002,  08,)  1010,  8o. 

2058.  Escrlva,  FranctHco.  Di8ciirB0«  sobre 
lo3  qiiatru  Novi»>jinuis,  Muerto,  Juyzio,  In- 
fierno,  y  Oloriit.  Valencia,  1604,  4».  —  Also  3 
vol.  ibid.,  1616,  4o. 

2059.  Stepl&ens,  J.,  D.D.  A  Gold  Cbain  of 
Four  Linki  to  draw  Pwr  SonU  to  their  de- 
uired  Habitation,  or  Four  Liwt  Things,  via. 
Death,  which  ii  most  Certain,  Judgment, 
which  Id  niOHt  Strict,  Hell,  which  ij»  most  Din- 
mal,  and  Heaven,  which  Is  most  Delightful 
...    .    [London,]  N.D.,  8»f 

2059*.  Be  sac  (Lot.  BeaawiiJi)^  Pierro  de. 
Conceptions  tbfologiquea  sur  loa  quatr«  fins 
de  riumime  ...    .    Parin,  1606,  B*>. 

A  Latin  tmnslntlon,  Colon.  1011,  8^;  0«nMm,  en- 
titled ••8eii''n-Cot!ipa.«a  voo  den  IV.  lelitea  Dinjcn 
d«a  McDSvbeu,"  Collo.  161T.  4*.  {i3  ah.) 

2060.  Gerhard,  Job.  ...  Loci  T)ieolop;!ci 
...  .  Ab  Avtore  Ipso  revld  ...  et  Locis 
innunioriH  aucti.  ...  0  torn.  (1610,  20,  52.) 
Francof.  et  Hamb.  1  "57,  fol.     />. 

Tom.  vni.  trcam  **l>c  Morte,"  and  "De  Scrarrec- 
tiouc  Mortuorum;"  Ton.  IX.  "  Do  cvtrenio  Jadlcto," 
"  De  Cou«uniiuAtlnue  Scciill,"  "  De  Inferno,  aen 
Morte  acterna,"  "Da  VIM  actcrna."  — The  hc«  edi- 
tion or  thti  gfgaBtio  work  of  ti-u  ^'-cat  Lutheran  ti-co- 
lorlao  <i  that  by  Cottn  aud  MQKer.  TCibiugeu,  177.2- 
99.  ill  ri  volunea  quarto.    H. 

2061.  Clgulnlua,  Nicolaua.    Quaestio  thculo- 
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gica  ...  ntrnm  Adam  in  Sttttn  Iimaoenti» 
...  eAset  immortalis?  Yiterbii,  1018,  4».— 
J6W.  1620,  4».  8^r. 
2061*.  Rozado,  Ant.  Tratado  sobre  oe  qiiatro 
Noviitsinio^,  t-om  lugan^  oonmran*  doa  Padrea 
aobre  a  meMna  materia.    Porto,  1022»  fbL 

2062.  Mtfytlmrty  Job.  Mattb.  Tuba  novlMinm, 
d.  i.  von  dcnen  vier  letzten  Dingcn  dcs  Mes- 
sehen,  nenilich  von  dem  T«h1,  jUngxtenOericlrt, 
ewtgen  L4«ben  und  V«rdammnQ«8  ...  .  Co- 
burg,  1626,  4*.  (16  sb.) 

2063.  Callxtua,  Georg.  De  Immortalitate 
Animae  et  Ue-^urrectione  Ciirui«(  IJber  unnsu 
Helmstadii,  (1627»)  164B*  4*.  (22  8b.}  — AUo 
11<H,4«. 

2064.  Cottniiia,  Giovanni.  De  triplict  Statu 
Aniniie  ratiunalis.  Bononi»,  162S,  fol. —  Alao 
Patavii,  1645,  fol. 

2066.  ^vlatorpr  Job.,  the  rider.  Qvataor 
NoviKMtma,  das  1st,  fllnf  und  fUnfzig  Predigten 
vom  Todt,  JUngsten  Gericht,  IliHlc  und  ewigvr 
Seiigkeit  ...  .  Kostock,  1620,  4*.  (85  ah.)— 
/2»i</.  1631,  1634. 

20C6.  Rader,  Mattbtpns.  Qnatnor  Novlasima 
Versu  diuietro  iambo  acatalectico  et  cataTec- 
tico.    Monachit,  1620,  32o.  —  Ibid.  1643. 10*. 

206T.  Scl&efblcr,  Cbristopb.  Manuale  vom 
ewigen  Leltcn,  hUllischer  Verdamniniaa,  und 
jCngBtcn  Gericfat.  Frankftirt,  1620,  1638, 
1055,  b«.  (46  sh.) 

2068.  Beaae,  Lonis.  Considerations  tbfolo- 
giqncs  sur  les  qiiatre  fins  de  rbomme  ...  . 
Douai,  1692,  8o.  pp.  620,  ff.  12. 

2000.  Bolton,  Robert.  H'.  Boltons  last  and 
learned  Worko  of  the  Fonre  Last  ThinfEB, 
Death,  Indgemont,  Hell,  and  Heaven.  With 
his  Assise-Sermons  ...  .  Together  with  the 
Life  and  Death  of  the  Antboar.  . . .  The  4tli 
Ed.  London,  (1688,  . ..)  1639,  4fi.  pp.  262  +. 
U. 

DlffplavfDg  givat  beaatlea  of  imasfnatfea.**— Ar. 
.  —  A  Dntch  .      -    • —     - 


Wc*  tranilallon,  AfluU  UU;  G«»» 

maa.  Fraokfurt,  IttTS,  4". 

2070.  Kellet,  Edwtn-d.  Miscenanies  of  Divf. 
nitie,  in  3  B<M)kes,  wherein  i»  explained  at 
birgu  the  Estate  of  the  Soule  In  Iter  Origina- 
tion, Separation,  Particnlar  Jadgemcnt,  and 
Condnct  to  Eternall  Blisec  or  Torment.  Oam^ 
bridge,  1683,  fol. 

2071.  RjtgneeliUy  Antonlus.  De  Statu  Ani- 
marum  in  hac  Vita,  et  in  alia.  Neapoli, 
1686, 4>. 

20T2.  Ayala  FaxardOy  Jnnn  de.  Peatri- 
merias  del  Hombre.    Uadrid,  168H,  8». 

2073.  La  Motlfte  la  Ta^er,  Francola  de. 
Petit  discovrs  cbrestien  de  limmortoliti  de 
I'Ame.    Paris,  1640,  8». 

AIM  tn  hit  Own*.  V  M.,  1661,  M..  1. 4e»-53S.  B. 

2073*.  Bro^vne,  .Vir  Thomas.  Religio  Medici. 
London,  1642, 12». 

See  partlculariT  S%  9S-ea  Nancrana  •dltkna ;  • 
flue  one  (with  YtU  CkrMimn  MmraU,  etc.),  Boatan. 
)(-e2  [1*«1J.  16°.  (J7.)  The  work  has  been  traiulated 
into  luau/  luodera  laoguaicca. 

2074.  Geaenlna,  Jnstnn.  Quatuor  Novisalma, 
mit  et  lichen  Kupffer«tUcken.  W'itteniberg 
[Braunschweig!],  1642,  !*•.  4^. 

2075.  Frledlle1>,  Phil.  Ileinr.  Eschatologin, 
exhibeiis  Ljjcos  de  Morto,  Resnrrectiouo  Mor- 
tnomni,  extreme  Jndicin,  Consummatione 
Seculi,  Morto  ancrna  et  deuiqne  Vita  »tema. 
Stralfliind.  1648,  4*. 

207S*.  Saubert,  Job.,  Iht  Oder,  Cnmia  Sioie- 
onls  ampHAcatus,  das  ist,  vora  Tode,  Jdngsten 
Oericht,  ewigen  Leben  unil  owiger  Verdamm- 
niss.    NUrnberg,  1648,  8». 

2075^.  Fromondua.  LilMnrtoi.  Pbiloaophia 
Cbristiaiue,  eto.    1640.    See  Mo.  30. 
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9076.  SHephcardy  Sbepltcrdt  or  Sbep- 

pardt   WiUiam.    Of   the   ITouro    Last    and 
Greatfift  Things,  Dentli,  Judgement,  Heaven, 
and  Hell.    Londou,  l«4i>,  4*. 
2>7i.  BAiitl&iunleyyJacub.    The  Light  and 
Dark  Sides  of  God,  or  a  plain  and  brief  Dis- 

( God,  Uea-) 
course  of  the  Light  Side  <  ven,  and  y  the 
1     Earth     I 
f  Devil],  ) 
Dark  Side  <  Sin,  and  V  ai  also  of  the  Kesur* 

{    Hell,    j 
rection  and  Seripture.    London,  [1060,]  8*. 
BM. 
Vy:^.  Scacer,  John,  M.A.    A  Discoverfe  of 
the  World  to  Come,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures.   London,  1(I50»  &>. 
2079.  Barry,  or  Barrl,  Pani  dc.    Penscs-y 
bieu,  on  >loyen  ronrt.  facile  et  HMnr6  de  se 
sauver.  [In  other  editions  '*  Reflexions  snr  les 
qiiatrc  fins  demidrca."]     Paris,  1((52, 16». 
Onen   reprinted.    Non\-cUe  id.,  Ljon    et  Paris, 
I8S4,  32*. 
2060.  Ambrose,    Tsoac.     Ultima,    the   Last 
Things  ...    .    London,  1654«  4". 

.\lM>  In  hli  iVIino,  Media,  et  mtima.  Lond.  1668, 
40,  Hh  ed.,  GiMgow.  1785;  and  In  hU  Complt^it 
Workt.  Lond.  1674,  fol..  pp.  MS-474.  (if.)  —  A  Dutch 
trmiulation.  Aniei.  168H,  4\ 

2081.  Hlldebrand,  Joach.  De  qaatnor  No- 
vissiiuis.    Uelnistadli,  11)54,  4*. 

2081«.  IVlilte  {Lat.  Angina  ex  Alblla), 
Thomaa.  State  of  the  Future  Life.  London, 
16M,12».    BM. 

2082.  Blrclcbeelc,  Simon.  Of  th«  Foure 
LA«t  Things  —  Death,  Judgement,  Heaven, 
and  llfll.    London,  1695,  em.  8". 

2082».  Ferrari,  Giov.  Stef.  Pratica  degli 
quatro  Novissimi.    Genova,  1656,  8». 

2083.  Longland,  Tliumas.  Quatuor  Novis- 
vinia:  or,  Meiiitations  unou  the  Four  Last 
Things  ...    .    Loudon,  1057, 1^. 

2084.  Dllhcrr,  Joh.  Michael.  Todt,  Gericnt 
und  Hiille,  in  etiichen  Predigten.  NUrnberg, 
1«58,1».  (SOsh.) 

2085.  Tltlus,  Gerhard.  De  quatuor  Novlssi- 
mis.    Uelmst.  1(MH),  4«.  4  gr. 

2086.  [Rnst,  George.  J9p.].  A  Letter  of  Resolu- 
tion concerning  Origeu  and  the  Chief  of  his 
Opinions.  ...  London,  IMl,  4o.  pp.  136  +. 
Also  in  The  Phenix,  Vol.  I.  (Lond.  1707,  8«), 
pp.  1-86.    H. 


Trentins  pnrticalarly  of  bis  opinions  oonoerning 
UM  pre>esi*teaoe  of  tbs  so«l,  tbs  resarreotion,  nad 
unirersnl  rcstoraiioa. 


2067.  StanlKnr«t»  mr  BtanyHnrat,  Gui- 
lielmus.  Veteris  llominis  per  expensa  Qua- 
tuor Novissinia  Metamorphosis  et  Novi  Gene- 
sis.   AntrerpiiS,  16111,  S^.  pp.  338  +• 

Also  Colonfa.  168i.  I7S«,  17»,  12",  and  other  eds. 
Translated  into  Dutch,  German,  French^  and  /tol/oa. 

2087*.  [Fnllartotty  Joseph].  The  Turtle 
Dove,  under  the  Absence  &  Presence  of  her 
only  Choice  ...  .  1.  Ushered  in  with  the 
Nicodemian  Paradox  ...  .  2.  And  seconded 
with  a  Survey  of  the  First  and  Second  Death 
...  .  3.  And  a  Glimring  of  the  First  and 
Second  Re?«urrection  and  General!  Judgement : 
closing  with  a  Song  of  Degrees,  from  what  we 
were  to  what  wo  are,  and  from  what  we  are 
toward  what  we  shall  be.  ...  Edinburgh, 
1664,  8«.  pp.  256. 

See  Orifflth's  Bihl.  Anglo  Poetiea,  pp.  361,  962. 

2088.  Meseel,  Mart.  Exercitatiouea  miscellae 
de  Mortc,  Jure  Sepulturae,  Imniortalitate 
Animae,  Kesurrectione  Mortuorum.  Jndicio 
cxtrenio,  Consummatlono  Saeculi,  Suppliciis 
Infeml  et  Praemiis  Yitae  aeternae.  Frauco- 
farti,  1664, 1>. 


2089.  "Worst*  Octavins.  Anastasia  At«rni- 
tatis,  seu  Animse  rationalis  Immortalitas, 
Beatitudo,  Pcvna,  secundum  Men  torn  Sancti 
Augttstini.    Komse,  1665, 4*. 

2089*.  Banmann,  Michael.  Letztor  Dlngen 
Postilia.     N  Uruberg,  1668,  4«.  (146  sh.) 

2000.  Hantin,  Jacques.  Novum  Opus  de 
Novissiniis  Improbo  acerbissimis,  Probo  sua- 
Tlbns.  . . .    Insulis,  1671,  8*.  pp.  406  +. 

2001.  AIanni,Giov.  Battista.  I  noviBsimi  delF 
uouio.    Bologna,  1671,  12b. 

2002.  Deuck-Ring   der    Ewigkeit.    Prag, 

1086,  12>.~Augspiirg,  1727, 12<>. 

2003.  Ixqulerdo,  Sebastiano.  Considera- 
cionee  de  los  quatro  Nouisstmos  del  Hombre, 
Muerte,  Juiziu,  luficrno,  y  Gloria.  Roma, 
1672, 12».  pp.  551. 

An  Italian  tnuuiatlon,  Boma,  icp,  12«. 

2004.  Mnssena,  Petrus.  LibelluM  do  iEterna 
Beatitudiuu  et  huic  opposita  Damnatione.  ut 
et  de  Morte  et  Resurrect ioue.  Kilonii,  1674, 
40.  (14  sh.) 

2005.  Beverley,  Thomas.  The  great  Soul 
of  Man,  or,  The  Soul  in  its  Likeness  to  God, 
its  Nature,  OpeiatiouK,  and  Everlasting  State 
discoumed.    London,  1676,  S*.  pp.  317  +.     G. 

2096.  [BTloole,  Pierre].  Essais  de  morale.  4 
toni.    l'iiri<»,  1671-78, 12>. 

Nunier«u.4  cdUioni.  The  fourrh  vol.  contain!  a 
treatiM!  on  the  Four  Luit  Kndj  of  Man.  —  An  SngtiMh 
traoslatiou.  Sd  ed.,  4  vol.  London,  INKS,  b**.    M. 

2097.  Bates,  William.  Considerations  of  the 
Existence  uf  Goil,  and  uf  the  Immortality  of 
the  Soul,  with  the  Kecompencesof  the  Fnture 
State.  ...  The  2d  Ed.  enlarged.  ...  Loudon, 
(1676,)  1677,  ►•.  pp.  328  +.     F. 

Also  In  hU  Wvrki,  (1700.)  1728.  fel..  pp.  1-4S.    B. 
2097*.  [SobelBer,  Joh.].    Sinnreicbe  Beschrei- 
buiiff  der  vier  letzten  Dingen  ...    .    Neyss, 
1677, 16«.  — Also  Glatx,  1689.  8*. 

Pubiiabed,  like  hii  other  worka.  under  tlie  pBCU« 
donjm  of  JohanntM  Jngtlvt  SUuiiu. 

2098.  Collardy  Thomas.  Animadversions 
upon  a  Fatal  Period ;  or  a  Discourse  concern- 
ing the  present  State  of  the  Body,  and  the 
future  SUte  of  the  Soul,  on  Ezek.  xviii.  31. 
London,  1678,  S". 

2090.  flfasenlnv,  Jac.  Orthodoxl  Conciona- 
toris  anttquo-uovi  . . .  Tomus  primus,  de  Fine 
Hominis,  et  Quatuor  Novissimis  imiius  multa 
oomplectens  ...  .  Mognntiv,  1678,  fol.  pp. 
266+. 

An  AueUurium  was  publ.  Ibid.  1667.  fol.  pp.  118+. 

2100.  Ija  Conselllere,  Pierre  Meherenc 
de*  Traits  historique  at  thSologique  touchant 
Tetat  dcs  ftniea  apr6s  la  mort.  Uambourg, 
(1689?)  1690,  8«. 

2101.  TomlKlnson,  Thomas.  TrutJi's  Tri- 
umph; or,  A  Witness  to  the  Two  Witnoases 
[i.e.  Mugiileton  and  Reeves]  ;  . . .  wherein  the 
JTundamcntals  of  Faith  are  clearly  discussed 
...  .  Written  in  the  Year  ...  1676;  tran- 
scribe<l  by  the  Author,  with  some  Alterations, 
1690,  and  printed  by  Subscription,  1S23. 
Loudon,  1823,  4«>.  pp.  xv.,  477. 

Part*  VI.-VllL  of  tho  rolunic,  pp.  331-477,  treat  of 
"the  Soul'i  Mortaliiy,"  "tbu  bevil's  Twrments," 
and  "  the  Saint's  Joyii  In  Uca\  I'li."  Tbo  author  main- 
tains iho  soura  mortality,  and  the  eternal  punish- 
ment  of  the  wicked.  Tbo  work  U  a  curious  specimen 
of  the  Hufgletonian  literature. 

2102.  Bates,  William.  Tho  Four  Last  Things: 
viz.  Death,  Judgment,  Heaven,  Hell,  practi- 
cally considered  and  apply'd:  in  several  Dis- 
courses. London,  1691,  80.  —  Manchester 
[Eng],  1838,  1'2«.  pp.  viii.,  430.     U. 

Also  in  bis  WorkM,  (1700.)  1733.  fei.,  pp.  S65-4n. 
H.  —  Often  reprinted.  A  Dutch  traostetloa.  Ctraebt, 
I77».  »». 

2103.  Faselcnlns  rnriorum  ac  curiosorum 
Scriptorum  theologicorum  . . .  de  Aiiim»  post 
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Solntionem  a  Oorpore  Statu,  Loco,  Cultv,  Im> 
mortalitate,  bis  Murtuiti,  Resurrectione  Mor- 
tuorani  ...    .2  vol.  Francofurti,  14191-92,  8». 

Kiicti  volume  bas  also  lb*  title :  —  "  Tract»taa«iiri' 
Mus,  ubi  do  Sutu  et  Loco  Auluarom,"  etc 
Vol.  I.  cwutiiins:  — 

1.  ( ArtOp09UB,  J.  C.].  Svrla  OiaquiBUlo  Anoof- 
mi  eiijMsdxiii  do  Statu  . . .  Autiuaruiu.  etc.  pp.  1-1^ 
<Seo  No.  25iii.; 

2.  Bebcl,  Balth.  KxanwD  Scria  DUquklUonU. 
(See  No.  '.{506.; 

3. DUMTtatlo  de  bis  Ifortnla. 

4.  Oerhord,  Job.  ^vxoXoyU  gcorraliii,  li.  e. 
Dlaquialiio  dc  Statu  ADimarum  noat  Mortatu.  pp.  XT- 
414.     (8Mi  No.  2-M2.) 

5.  Hildebrond,  Joach.  ImmortaUtaa  Anlmae 
Kattonalia  ex  solo  Luiulue  Natuns.    (Sec  Kol  681.) 

6.  FranclMl.  Krasmus,  and  SeinklOff,  Theod. 
Lebea  der  Secle  im  Tode.  (.\u  extract  froui  Fran- 
«iac!,  witb  tbo  traatlac  of  Beiuklag  noUoed  belwr. 
No.  2507.)     « 

Vol.  II.  containa:  — 

I.  Oidiztua,  Oco.  De  Sutu  Animaram  separate- 
rau.    (Seo  No.  '089.) 

X. Liber  unuade  Inimortalltate  AnioiBetRe* 

an : .  ect  i  c»ac  C»  m  !• .    (See  No .  'iOtiS. ) 

9.  Bebel.  Baltb.  Dtaiiartatio  d«  Peccatia  Electo- 
rniu  in  Judicio  cxtremo  nou  pubiieandis. 

4.  Bornet,  Glib.    De  Purgatorie. 

&.  Oellaxius,  Balth.    DlKpatatio  dc  Piirgatorio. 

6.  Comarlnufl,  O.  C.    Df«p.  de  bj«  Mortuis. 

7.  Dannbftucr,  ar  DannhAwer,  Job.  Cour. 
Disp.  au  tn  VilA  Mtttnk  futuri  Hiut  Giorls  GradusT 
(See  No.  3809.) 

H.  HtmnioB,  JRgia.  Diap.  de  Purgatorio  Pontlfl- 
cloruni. 

9.  Hulflemann.Joh.  Purgatorlon  Poutifleiontm. 

10.  Melaner.  Job.  Diaputatiooe*  du«  de  Statu 
Aoimaruui  »:eparataruni.    (See  No.  2500.) 

II.  Muller.  U.  Diap.  de  Beaurrcctiooe  Mortno- 
rum. 

li.  Meyfart,  Job.  llattta.  'dc  Vit.\  wf^tcrnA. 

13.  Niexnann.  Seb.  De  RecfptacuIU  el  Stata 
Anlmiu-uni  nepatatnruin.    (See  No.  U9G.) 

U-  BcherEer,  J<«b.  Adam.  Purgatorium  ezuatam 
coutra  Papistax.    (Sec  No.  2«67.) 


15.  Sirielua,  Micb.,  tke  foimaer.    BeaU  Anlm« 
Mt  1I< 


llumauw  post  Mortem  liomiDiii  ImmortaUtaa.    (See 
No.  3457.) 

16.  Voetiua,  Gtkb.    DIatrlba  de  Ccsio  Beatoram. 
(See  No.  3455.) 

17.  Waltber.  Hicb.    De   Immortalltate  Aoima 
ratioDttlia.    (Scu  No.  454i'J.) 

IS. De  praitenaA  Ktbnieorum  Salute  JEtena. 

(See  No.  4502.) 
Sec  No.  214T^  bilow. 

2104.  FeuiUet,  Madeleine.  Lea  quatra  flna 
dc  I'hoiiime.    Paris,  ItfM,  12«. 

2104*.  Beniardea,  Manoel,  1544-1710.    Me- 

dttfM<>eni)  Hobre  os  quatro  Nuvistsimos  do  llo- 
mem,  Morte,  Juizo,  Inferno,  Paraizo.  Lisboa, 
1744,  120. 

2105.  Mclf  or  Blell,  Conrad.  Die  Posaune  der 
Kwif;keit,  oder  PretUgten  Tom  To<le,  Aufer- 
sti'liung  dor  Todten,  jungsten  Gericht,  Unter- 

Stng  dvr  Welt,  ilimmel,  HUlIu  iind  KM'igkeit. 
Snigsberg,  1«97, 4*.  — 2*  Aung.,  Berlin,  1700, 
4o.  (lis  Bh.;  Other  eds.  1712,  23,  80,  36,  44, 
55,  69. 

2106. Der  Ilerold  der  Kwigkeit,  alH  eln 

eweyter  Tkeil  von  der  Poaaune  ...  .  Berlin 
und  Potsdam,  17*29,  4».— Other  eds.  1734,38, 
42,55. 

A  Dutch  tranalation  of  tbe  two  parts,  S*  dmk, 
mjkerk,  lhd9. 

2107.  Taylor,  Nathanaol.  A  Preservative 
Against  lleisni.  Shewing  the  Great  Advantage 
of  Revelation  above  Reason,  in  the  Two  Great 
Pointo,  Pardon  of  Sin,  and  a  Future  State  of 
Happiness.  ...  London,  1698,  6^  pp.  xxx., 
266+.    ff. 

2108.  Fabriclaa,  Joh.  Alb.  Exercitatio  ... 
"-  "      -dutiuue  Aninifc  Uiimana'  potft  Fata 

»...    .   [/Via.J.F.Mayer.J    KiUw, 
)p.  55. 


Bapriotad  Lslpi.  1101;  WUtaK  1700,  m4:  KtL 
1714 ;  aiao  ia  hia  Cipiiae.  Hamb.  1738,  4*,  pp.  UsS-Sie. 

2109.  Cochcmy  Martin  von.  Die  vier  letzten 
Binge:  Tod,  (Jericht,  llOIle,  HimmelreiHi.  ... 
23«Aufl.  (First  ed.  about  1700?)  Auguburg. 
183(^^,  8«.  (32  sh.)  — Also  Landsbnt,  IWi, 
1859,  8«. 

Thia  ireatlae  haa  tecD  prohibited  in  aoiae  €atb«11c 
countrica  oD  account  of  ibe  groaaaeaa  af  ita  repte> 
aauuiioaa  or  tba  Aitare  lite. 

2110.  Zclbleli,  Christoph  Heinr.  D«  ciAt- 
vaaia  Subaitliis  Nature  soHs  niinime  acqai- 
rend&.    Witebergw,  1700, 4*.  2  ^r. 

2111.  Smith,  M.,  Gent.  The  Viaion,  or  a 
l»rtftpect  of  Death,  Heaven  and  Hell,  with  a 
De<)cription  of  the  Resurrection  and  Day  of 

Judgment.  A  Sacred  Poem London.  170^ 

8o.m».  ir(J. 

h-e  mat9n  of  lAt  WvrlcB  a/  ike  Ltamtd.  April, 
1702;  IV.  241-46.  •     p     • 

2112.  BXcnardt .  Ladoctrinede  r^riture 

saincto  sur  la  nature  de  I'&me,  sur^ou  origine 
ct  «ur  sou  6tat  apr^s  la  mort.  Loudres,  ifOS. 
S». 

2113.  Regis,  Pierre  Sylvaln.  L'usage  de  la 
raidon  et  de  la  foy,  ou  1' Accord  de  la  foy  et  do 
la  mison.    Paris,  1704,  4*.  pp.  550. 

Tbe  author  treata,  amaog  otber  things,  of  tba  Im- 
morullty  of  tba  mmiI.  and  iU  state  after  death.  Some 
or  bis  DoiioDs  are  very  curious.  See  JtmrHol  dm 
5^a»>iii«  for  April  28.  1704. 

2114.  Dodwell,  Henry.  An  Epistolary  Dis- 
course, proving,  from  the  Scriptures  ami  tba 
First  Fathers,  that  the  Soul  is  a  Principle 
naturally  Mortal;  but  ininiortiilized  actually 

.  by  tbe  Pleasure  of  God,  to  Puuishnieut ;  or, 
to  Reward,  by  its  Union  with  the  Dlviue  Bap- 
tismal Spirit.  Wherein  is  proved,  that  Non«» 
have  the  Power  of  giving  this  Divine  Imnior- 
talixing  Spirit,  since  the  Aoostles,  but  only 
the  Bishops.  ...  London,  li06,  b«.  pp.  Ixix., 
313 +.    //.  .  .       !»-  » 

2115.  Chtsliull,  Edmund.  A  Charge  of  Heresy, 
maintaiu'd  against  Mr.  DodwePi)  late  Episto- 
lary Discourse,  concerning  the  Mortality  of 
the  Soul.  ...  Laying  open  his  Opposition  to 
the  Receiv'd  Creeds,  and  his  Falsiflcatiou  of 
all  Sitered  and  l*rofHne  Antiquity.  ...  Lon- 
don, 1706,  8«.  pp.  238  +. 

2116.  Clarke,  Samuel.  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Dod- 
well;  wherein  all  the  Arguments  in  hia 
Epistolary  Discourse  ngainst  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul  are  i>articularly  answered,  and 
the  Judgment  of  the  Fathers  concerning  tltat 
Matter  truly  represented.  ...  The  Gth  Ed. 
In  this  Edition  are  inserted  the  Rematka  on 
Dr.  Clarke's  Letter  to  Mr.  Dodwell,  and  the 
several  Replies  to  the  Doctors  Defencea 
thereof  [by  Anthony  Collins].  Loudou,  (1st 
eds.,  1706-8,)  1731,  S".  pp.  475.    If. 

Id  the  dlscuMion  betvecu  Clarke  aad  CelUaa,  ftwr 
paniphlct!4  wer«  mritteu  on  each  aide,  the  titles  of 
which  uced  not  be  givea  In  detail. 

2117.  Turner,  John.  Justice  done  to  Hitman 
Souls,  in  a  Short  View  of  Mr.  Dod well's  late 
Book,  entitul'd,  An  Epistolary  Distrourse  ...  . 
London,  1706,  8*.  pp.  124  -f.    G. 

2118.  Humane  Souls  naturally  Immortal. 
Translateil  from  a  Ltttin  Manuscript,  by  S.  S. 
With  a  Recommendatory  Preface,  by  Jeremy 
Collier,  M.A.  London,  1707.  sm.  8*.  pp. 
115 +.     G.  ^ 

2110.  Jnilles,  Thomas.  The  Natural  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul  asserted,  and  proveil  from 
the  Scriptures,  and  First  Fathers:  in  Auawer 
to  Mr.  DmlweU's  Epistolary  Discourse  ...  . 
Oxford,  1707,  8».  pp.  xxiv.,  604  +.  — 2d  cd.. 
1726. 

2120.  IVhitby,  Daniel.  Reflections  od  some 
Assertions  an<l  Opiuions  of  Mr.  Dodwell.  con- 
tain'd  in  a  Book  entltuled,  Au  Epbtolary  Dia- 
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coarse  ...  .  Shewing  tho  Falsehood  and 
Pernicious  Const^qtiences  of  them.  ...  Lon- 
don, 1701,  &». 

2121.  Norrlty  John.  A  Philosophical  Discourse 
concerning  the  Natuml  Immortality  of  the 
Soul.  ...  Occasioned  by  Mr.  DodweU's  late 
EuiistolarT Discourse.  In Tmo Parts.  ...  Lou- 
don, ITOS  8«.  pp.  127  -h.  ^.  — The  5th  Ed. 
JWd.l732,8».    O. 

Sm  Bit.  0/  the  Wbrk$  «f  th4  Ltamed  for  Marcb, 
ITOd;  X.  117-t(».    H. 

2122.  Dodvrell,  Henry.  A  Preliminary  De- 
fence of  the  Epistolary  Discourse,  concerning 
the  Distinction  between  Soul  and  Spirit.  In 
Two  Parts.  . . .  London,  1707,  8o.  ff.  11,  pp. 
150;  ff.  3,  pp.  74.    G. 

TiM  two  Paru  hsro  distlaet  title<p*(cs. 

2123.  The  Natural  Mortality  of  Human 

Souls  clearly  demonstrated  from  tho  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  the  Concurrent  Testimonicij 
of  the  Primitive  Writers.  Being  an  Explica- 
tion of  A  Famous  Passage  in  the  Dialogue  uf 
St.  Justin  Martyr  with  Try phon  ...  .  With 
an  Appendix,  consisting  of  a  Letter  tu  Mr. 
John  Norris  of  Bemerton.  And  an  Expostu- 
lation relating  to  the  late  Insults  of  Mr. 
Chirk  and  Mr.  Chishull.  . . .    London,  1708, 


8«.  pp.  157. 

See  HM.  9/  tk* 
1706;  X.  857-964. 


ITotte  </  tile  Ltamad  tor  June, 


2124.  NorrlMf  John.  A  Letter  to  Mr.  Dod- 
well,  concerning  tho  Immortality  of  the  Soul 
of  Man.  In  Answer  to  one  from  him  ...  . 
Being  a  farther  Pursuance  of  the  Philosophi- 
cal Discourse.  ...  Londou,  170W,  S:  pp. 
162 +.    if.— TheSthKd. /Wrf.  17a2,  €<•.    (J. 

2125.  rPlttSy  John  or  Joseph?].  'H  vapi^ 
Bo9tt<ra  II.  Tim.  i.  9.  That  is,  Tho  lloly 
Spirit  the  Author  of  Immortality,  or,  Im- 
mortality a  Peculiar  Grace  of  the  Gospel,  no 
Natural  Ingredient  of  the  Soul ;  proved  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  Fathers  against  Mr. 
Clark's  Bold  Assertion  of  the  Soul's  Natural 
Immortality,  ...  being  a  Vindication  of  Mr. 
Dodweirs  EpLstolary  Discourse  from  all  tho 
Aspersions  of  tho  foresaid  Pretended  An- 
swerer. With  some  Animadversions  on  Mr. 
Chtshul  and  Dr.  Whitbv.  By  a  Presbvter 
of  the  Cliurch  of  England.  . . .  London,  1708, 
8*.  pp.  48,  204  -I-. 

Orapitts,  in  bU  Thed.  rertn*  coiUrowrta,  Walch, 
aod  olhcrt,  aaiisn  lliu  to  John  Pitt;  In  the  Catalogue 
of  tho  British  ifasicum  it  U  aitdbated  to  Jbttph 
Pitta. 

2126.  Cliliil&ally  Edmnnd.  Some  Testimonies 
of  Justin  .Martyr,  sot  in  a  true  and  clear 
Light,  as  they  relate  to  Mr.  Dodwell's  un- 
happy Question,  concerning  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul.    London,  1708,  8o. 

2127.  PlttSy  John.  A  Defence  of  the  Animad- 
voraiona  on  Mr.  Chishull's  Charge  of  Ileresie 
against  Mr.  Dodweirs  Epistolary  DiscourKo 
...  being  a  Reply  to  a  late  Tract  intituled: 
Some  Testimonies  of  Justin  31artyr  ...  . 
London,  1708, 8*. 

2128.  [Pitts,  John  or  Joseph  ?].  Immortality 
Preternatural  to  Human  Soius;  the  Gift  uf 
Jesus  Christ,  collatetl  by  tho  Holy  Spirit  in 
Baptism;  proved  to  be  a  Catholick  Doctrine 
by  the  Universal  Consent  of  the  Holy  Fathers 
of  the  first  Four  Centuries.  Being  a  Vindica- 
tion of  Mr.  Dodwell  against  that  Part  of  Mr. 
Clark's  Answer,  which  concerns  the  Fathers 
...  .  By  a  Presbyter  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. . . .    London,'  1708,  8«.  pp.  254  -}-. 

Apparently  by  the  same  author  aa  No.  2125. 

2129.  Dodnrclly  Henry.  The  Scripture  Ac- 
count of  the  Eternal  Kewardt  or  PuiiiMlinivnts 
of  all  that  hear  of  the  U(.)«pel,  without  an 
Ininiortalitv  necessarily  rct<ultiug  from  the 
Nature  of  the  Souls  themselves,  that  are  coii- 
cem'd  in  those  Rewards   or   Ponishmeuts. 


Shewing  particularly,  I.  How  much  of  this 
Account  was  discover'd  by  tho  best  PhiloHo- 
phers.  IT.  How  far  the  Accounts  of  tho»e 
Philosophers  were  corrected  and  iniprov'd  by 
the  Hellenistical  Jews  ...  .  111.  How  fiir 
the  Discoveries  aforement ion 'd  were  improved 
by  the  Revelations  of  the  Uoepel.  Wiioreirt 
the  Testimonies  also  of  St.  Ireua'us  and  Ter- 
tullian  are  occasionally  considcr'd.  . . .  Lon- 
don, 1708,  80.  pp.  293. 

2130.  TcBtaa.  Aaron.  La  oonnoissance  do 
I'Anie  par  TEcriture,  selon  scs  trots  dilTercns 
6tAt8  d'uniou,  <lc  H^paratton,  et  do  reunion 
avcc  Ic  corps.    2  torn.  Ix>nilru^,  1708-10,  8*. 

OppoM*  the  doctrine  of  an  ioterniediate  place. 

2131.  Topplna,  S%.  W.  Disscrtatio  de  Anima 
iinmortttli,  IV.  Rationlbus  ex  SS.  TlieoUigia 
et  Scriptura  divinademonstrata.  Jeuae,  1700* 
4«.  pp.  24. 

2132.  'Wrig^ht,  John.  Some  Remarks  on  Mr. 
Whistdu's  Dissortation  a1>out  Christ's  Ascen- 
sion ...  .  To  which  is  added,  a  Postscript  on 
Mr.  Dodweirs  Opinion  for  tho  Natural  Mor- 
tality of  the  Soul.  ...  London,  1700,  8o.  pp. 
54. 

2133.  Boston,  Thomas,  167A-17S2.  A  View 
uf  this  and  the  Other  World.  In  eight  Dis- 
courses.   Edinburgh,  1775,  8». 

2134.  Liucas,  Richard.  Fifteen  Sermons  on 
Oeatli  nn<l  Judgment,  and  a  Future  State. 
Vol.  1.    London,  (1712  T)  1716,  8«. 

The  flrat  aix  ternion)!  In  Vol.  II.  relate  to  the  nnw 
■uUJoct.  —  A  Drenek  traoalatioD,  La  Hajc.  ITli,  tP. 

2134*.  miteliel,  John.  A  Dissertation  con- 
cerning the  Immortality  and  Separate  State 
of  tlio  Human  Soul.  . . .  Belfast  [Irel.],  171S, 
16».  pp.  (17),  clxxiv.    G. 

2135.  Psilonla  PlillantlxropI  Bcnlenken 
von  deia  GcdKcIitniss  der  abgeschiedenen 
Seelen.  (In  tho  German  ^Icto  Eruditorum  for 
1714;  XXV.  84,  et  seqq.) 

2130.  Miiller,  Christian.  Theologische  Be- 
trachtung  der  menschlichen  Seelen  in  Zeit 
und  Kwigkeit.  Frankfurt  an  der  Oder,  1718, 
8».  pp.  171. 

2137.  [Colinot,  ,    the   Al)b€\.     Pensex-y 

bien;  courtes  reflexions  sur  les  quatre  fins  et 
le  Purgatoire,  par  un  prfitre  du  diocese  de 
Paris.    Paris,  1721, 32«». 

"  Opuaculc  Joumellcment  relmprlta4."— Qu/mrd. 

2138.  Burnet,  Thomas.  De  Statu  Mortuorum 
et  Resurgentium  Liber.  Accesserunt  Epis- 
tolR)  duie  circa  Libel  1  urn  de  Archax)logicis 
Philosophicis.  ...    Londini,  (17207  1723,  4s) 


172fl,  8o.  pp.  302.     U. 
~'     e  editions  were  ■ 

^ 1.    Burnet  opposei    ,_,    _.    

punishment    See  Whiitemore's  Mod.  Siat.  »/  Vnl- 


Thc«ie  editions  were  verj  small,  and  vere privately 
printed.    Burnet  opposes  the   doctrine^  or  eternal 


venatUm,  Id  c<l. .  I.  l^«-19(<.    {B.)  —  \  /V«Ndl  v 
lation,  Sotterdaui,  1731,  IJf*;  Dutch,  1720,  9*. 

2139. De  Statu  Mortuorum  et  Resurgon- 

tiuro  Tnictatus.  Adjicitur,  Appendix  do 
Futuri  Jndttorum  Reetauratione,  nunc  pri- 
mdm  evulgata.  Accedunt  ejusdem  Epistolm 
duffi  de  ArcltsBoIogiis  Philosophicis.  [Edited 
by  F.  Wilkiusou.]  Londini,  1727,  8«.  pp.  (4), 
310,  (4),  1(}6.  IT.— Editio  secunda.  Londini, 
1728,  S-.  pp.  viii.,  443.    D. 

2140.  ...  Of  the  State  of  the  Dead,  and  of 

those  that  are  to  Rise.  Translated  from  tho 
Latin  Original.  With  Remarks  upon  each 
Chapter,  and  an  Answer  to  all  the  Heretiies 
therein.  By  Matthias  >:arbcry  ...  .  2  vol. 
in  3  parts.  London,  1727-28,  8».  pp.  8,  244, 
131  +.— The  2d  Ed.  2  vol.  Lond.  1728,  8».  BA. 

2141.  Dr.  Burnet's  Appendix  to  the  Nintli 

Chapter  of  the  State  of  the  Dead.  Concerning 
the  Two  Resurrections  . . .  and  of  the  Future 
Restauration  of  the  Jews.  ...  Translated  by 
Mr.  [Thoe.J  Foxtou.    Loudon,  1729,  %>.  pp.  IIU. 
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2142.  Biumet,  Thomiw.  A  Trentlm  concern- 
ing the  i5t«to  of  Departed  Souls  before,  nnd 
at,  and  after  the  Henurrection.  . . .  Ttatis- 
lated  ...  by  Mr.  [ J.J  I>enni«.  London,  1633, 
(a  niiHprint  for  itSSj,  8*.  pp.  xii.,  372. -< The 
2d  Ed.,  corrected.  /6«d.  1739, 8*.  pp.  vi.,  372.  H. 

2143.  Boyic,  Joseph.  Diacouncs  on  the  Four 
fjant  Thinpi,  vix.  i.  Death,  II.  Judgment,  III. 
Heaven,  and  IV.  Hell.  And  on  eomo  other 
Subjects  relating  thi*reunto.  Dublin,  1724, 8«. 

Alra  In  hi*  Worlu,  Loud.  1728,  fol.,  L  181-32I.    B. 

2144.  Calmety  Augustin.  Conimentairo  Utt^ 
ral  Bur  tous  les  llvrcs  de  I'Ancien  et  dn 
Nonvean  Testament.  8  vol.  Paris,  1724-26,  fol. 

Vol.  Vin..  pp.  aM-«96,  contain*  two  Dlnertatlons 
oo  "La  fln  du  monde  et  I'dtat  do  mosde  apr^a  la 
dernier  Ju|eiuent,"  and  "  La  r«surr«ctlon  dei  nioru. 

2145.  "Webliy  John.    Practical  Disconrsee  on 

Death,  Judgment,  Heaven,  k  Hell.  In  Twenty- 
four  8«rmuoN.  Boston  lu  Kew-Kngland,  1726. 
8*.  pp.  vl.,  360.    MHS, 
2140.  IValcH,  Joh.  Georg.    De  Statu  Mortno 
rum  et  Kouurgentium.  \Rf*p.  Jo.  Val.  Hoppe. 
In  opposition  to  Bnruet.j    Jensp,  1728, 4*. 
Also  in  hi*  MiMceUaiua  Saera,  Anut.  ITU,  4< 
25a-304.    D. 

2147.  Materiality  (The)  or  Mortality  of  the 
Soul  (if  Man,  and  its  Sanienetui  with  the  Body, 
a-Merted  and  prov'd  fh>ni  the  Holy  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Shewing, 
that,  upon  the  Death  of  the  Body,  all  Sensa- 
tion and  Consciousness  utterly  cease,  till  the 
Resurrection  of  the  Dead.  London,  1729,  Sf. 
pp.  (6),  63.    H. 

2147*.  Disquiaitlones  theologicie  de  Anima 
separata  a  Cor  pore,  ejus  Vita  usque  ad  £xa- 
men  Dei  et  leterna  Salute  a  TheoIogisE^  Docto- 
ribus  valdo  inclytis  publice  defeniMe  nunc 
autom  ob  Argumentorum  Pnvstantiam  in 
unum  Opus  congestsB  atquo  in  duas  Collec- 
tiones  distributw.  [Edited  by  Friedr.  Ulr. 
Calixtus.J  2  vol.  Frencoftirti  et  Lipeiae,  17S0, 
12». 

I  take  the  above  ItUe  from  Ch.  Paeilo'a  QUaloau* 

d«  ta  BiUiothtqu*  de  U  VdU  de  LOU.  Th^'ologte. 

Lille,  If'M.  «*,  \t.  494.    !■  net  thh  the  lame  colleoaoa 

with  that  described  above,  No.  2103  T 

2148.  Olljrife,  George.  The  Troth  of  a  Future 
State,  and  of  its  Happiness  by  a  Redeemer. 
London,  17S2, 8*.  pp.  66.    H. 

2149.  Bwald,  Wilh.  Bmst.  XIT  Betrach- 
tungen  von  den  Vorbotcn  dor  Ewigkeit, 
Anlerstehnng  der  Todten  uud  Jungsten  Ge- 
richt.    Bremen,  178S,  8*.  (47  sh.) 

A  DMtch  traDslatlon,  Anwt.  1796,  9*. 

2150.  IVattt,  Isaac.  Philosophical  Essays  on 
various  Subjects,  vis..  Space,  Substance,  Body, 
Spirit,  . . .  Innate  Ideas,  Perpetual  Conscious- 
ness, Place  and  Motion  of  Spirits,  the  Depart- 
ing Soul,  the  Resurrection  of  the  Bo«Iy  ...  . 
To  which  is  Bubioined,  A  Brief  Scheme  of 
Ontology  ...  .  The  2d  Ed.,  coirectcd.  Lon- 
don, (17SS,)  1734,  8«.  pp.  xlll.,  408  +.  BA.  — 
6th  Ed.,  ibid.  1793,  8*. 

2151.  Greene,  Thomas,  Bp.  Four  Discourses 
on  the  Four  Last  Things;  viz.  Death,  Judg- 
ment, Heaven,  and  Hell.  ...  A  new  Edition 
corrected.  London,  (17SI,  51,)  1766,  12«>.  pp. 
Till..  261.    H. 

A  Ofrman  trantlatlon,  Halle,  I7S6,  V>:  DtOck, 
Amit.  1749.  \fi. 

2152.  Letter  (A)  to  a  Deist;  or,  A  Discourse 
upon  the  Nature  of  Man,  bis  State  In  this 
Life,  his  Death,  and  what  ho  is  immediately 
after  Death.    London,  17M,  8<>.  pp.  36. 

2153.  Ronanlt,  Louis,  tJte  AbU.  Les  qnatre 
fins  dc  Thomme,  avec  des  r6flexions  capables 
de  toucher  \cn  u^cheurs  les  plus  endnrcis 
...    .    Paris,  1764, 12>. — Nonvclle  M.,  revue 

,     et  corrig6e  i»ar  M.  Collet,  Fougeres,  1813,  12». 
Verjrtrten  reprlatsd. 
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2164.  Trapp,  Joseph,  D.D.  Thoofditit  apoa 
the  (our  Last  Things:  Death;  JaUement: 
Heaven;  and  Hell.  A  Poem  ...  .  Jbe  2d 
Ed.  To  which  are  added,  The  I,  CIV,  and 
CXXXVII  Pxalms  pnmphras'd.  LundoB, 
(17S4-85,  fol.  //.)  174K,  ►o.  p.,.  viii..  132.     C. 

The  flr»t  edition  was  pubH»bed  mnottjmcn'Ay, 
2155.  Ratio  Status  Animm  Immortmlni.    Aoc- 

tore  quo<lam  Keligioso  Societatis  Jesn.   2  vol 

PragaD,17S6,8». 
2166.  l¥lekmaiin,  Peter.    Die  CosterMfch- 

keit  der  menschlichen  Seele  oml  Aaferstefamic 

der  Todten,  von  Gott  geoffeubaret.   llambmg, 

1766,  8>.  pp.  228. 

2157.  Miaratort,  Lodovicn  Antonio.  D«  Par*- 
diso,  Kegniqne  Cacfestis  Gloria,  iion  exspertata 
Corporum  Besurrectione,  Justis  a  Deo  cuUata 
Liber,  adversus  Thomae  Burneti  ...  Librvm 
de  Statu  Mortnorum.  ...  Verooiv,  I7SS  4*. 
(46  sh.)  — Ed.  2da,  Venetils,  17f^,  ffi. 

Bee  Nov»  Acta  Enul..  SyppL.  VU.  117- 101.    9A, 
2157*.  GlKl,  Joseph.  Homo  mortal  is  resargrn? 
ad  Immortalitatem  Methodo  scholastica  tbro- 
lognce   expensus.   ...    [JKttp.  Joa.  VlUuaDn. 
Prague,]  1769,  *>.  pp.  228  -J-. 

2158.  "Watts,  Isaac.  The  World  to  Come:  or. 
Discourses  on  the  Joys  or  Sorrows  of  De^ 
iJMirted  Souls  at  Death,  and  the  Glory  or 
Terror  of  the  ReHurrection.  Whereto  is  pre- 
flx'd,  An  Essay  towainl  the  Proof  of  a  Sepa- 
rate State  of  Souls  after  Death.  . . .  Lowka. 
17S*,  &••  pp.  550. 

Numeroua  eda.  Rrprltitcd  In  2  toI..  Boirteo.  V.  F.. 
174H,  9>.  B.^X  GfTjnan  tmoiilatieo.  mitb  vvetmei 
by  8.  J.  BaamgarUD,  Haile.  nH;  tm  AuO..  i;^  8*. 

2159.  Palla,  Martin.  Lesi  fins  dernj^res  de 
rhomme.  Paris,  1769,  12*.  pp.  290.— 6*  M.. 
revue  ...  et  angmont£e,  ibid.  1778,  12>.  pp. 
viii.,  410.     Also  later  e<litIons. 

A  German  tranvlailoD.  Augtbuff.  1TM.  8*. 

2160.  Turnbnll,  George,  LL.D.  Cbrifftian 
Philosophy:  or.  The  Christian  Doctrine  con- 
cerning Ood,  Providence,  Virtue,  and  a  Future 
State  ...    .    2  vol.  Lomlon,  1740,  8*. 

The  aubjeet  of  a  futare  aUla  la  treated  la  VoL  It 

pp.  a6t-469,  and  claew  here. 

2160».  Baleatrlerl,  Ortensio.  Consideraztooi 

•opra  i  quattro  NoviMimi  da  fiirsi  ciaarun 

giorno  del  mese.    Veoezia,  1741,  l:^.  pp.  165, 

2161.  Sehnbert,  Joh.  Smst.  TemtlDftice 
nnd  schriftnilisige  tieiliincken  vom  ewigen 
Leben  und  von  dem  Znstanfl  der  Seelen  nach 
deni  Tod.    Jena,  (1742,  A)  1747,  4».  i36  ah.) 

2162.  Mayer,  Joh.  Samnilung  alter  and 
neuer  Lieiler  von  der  vier  letxten  UnaeD, 
abeonderlicb  von  dem  Tode.  NUrub»i^  ll4l, 
8».  — a»  And.,  «6id.  1762,  8». 

2163.  Sohnbert,  Joh.  Ernst.  Oedanken  tod 
den  letzteu  Zeiten,  bcstehend  in  7  Schriften. 
Jena,  1744, 4».  12^. 

2164. Gedanken  Ton  den  leUetea  Zeitea 

und  dem  Tode.    Jena,  1749,  4*.  (29  ali.) 

2164*.  l¥elnaoht,  Matth.  Anima  itnmiv^a- 
lis  in  C^riKjre  niortali  theologico-contitiver- 
sistice  conform! ter  ad  Propositlonem  damnn- 
tam  a  Fabiano  Pnpa  et  Leone  X.  protMslta 
...    .    Pragw,1744,4«. 

2165.  Drieberflfe,  Joh.  Llbrl  duo,  nnns  de 
Bonis  Novi  Foederis  et  Futuro  lluiulnnu 
Statu,  Alter  de  Bapttsmo  et  8.  Coeoa.  Am- 
steiodnnii,  1746,  4«. 

2166.  Hnnolt,  Franci^us.  Christliche  Sitten- 
Lehr  ilber  die  evangelischc  Walirhcitm. 
FUnfter  Theil.  U'tr.tttt  End  der  Cliristen: 
worinn  gehandelt  wird  von  dem  Todt,  GtMt- 
liclieu  Qericht,  ewiger  HOIl  der  Btiticn,  ewiicer 
Belohnung  ini  Iliiiiiiielreich  derer  jrateo 
Christen.  In  seclix  und  MJlKMitxig  l*rvdlgeQ 
...    .    Auspurg,  1746,  fol.  pp.  700. 
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TiM  whole  work  b  In  six  to]*.  ScverAl  ads-  h«T« 
be«D  publuh«iJ,  oii«  ui  Oratz,  1842-44,  lu  'H  vob.  ifi. 
Huuoil  wiit  a  celebrated  Catliolic  prmcher. 

2167.  Ncninelaterf  Erdmann.  £in  theolo- 
gUcbcM  ijntachtt^ri  vom  Aufeutlmlt  tier  ftb- 
gescbiedenim  iSedeii  ...  .  Bmuiiscbweig, 
1740, 8«.  pp.  IC.  [1747, 4Pt  accordiug  to  Meusel. J 

2168.  ScUubert,  Job.  Erniit.  Vou  d«r  Be- 
katintschaft  Uer  Seeleo  nach  dem  Todo.  Jena, 
m»,*».  2ffr. 

21 G3.  Canxy  Israel  Gottlieb.  Herrn  Jubaon 
(iu.stav  liembeclu  ucuuter  nnd  letster  Tbeil 
der  Butrachtiiugeti  Uber  die  in  tier  uugtipur- 
{^i^rheuCunfessiioiifnthalteno  ...  Wabrheiten 
. . .  fbrtgesetzt  von  larnel  Gottlieb  Cauz.  Ber- 
lin, 1747,  4«.  (96  8b.) 

This  part,  vhioh  Is  by  Cans,  trcati  of  Ibe  Littt 


Thins*.    Ttierr  la  also  an  Ap|)endlx  on  the  sleep  of 
ti>c  fint.  in  oppofllion   parilculnrlj  to  F 
Krun'n  AViM  Th«ol.  Bibi..  II.  IHi^-tn.    H. 


2170.  llejrer,  Job.  Das  Amlenken  der  abge- 
echiedenen  SetOeu  an  die  binterhuwonen  Yer- 
Wiiudtun  und  Uekunnten,  aus  Veniiinft  und 
tHbriffl  ...  .  BreslHU,  1747,  4«.  (10  ah.)  — 
Itrid.  1754,  8».  pp.  148. 

2171.  G«mlsebte  [so  Htrrieh ;  Vermincbte, 
(rrcUwJ  Gedanken  vou  dee  Menaebvn  Gei»t<«, 
oeiuer  frscbafluug,  ...  Veidoibeii,  und  >Vic- 
derzurecbtbrinKiiug  durcb  Cbristum,  und  der 
Aiufabrt  dtM  UeUteM  auH  dent  Leibe.  Frank- 
furt und  Leipzig,  1748,  8».  pp.  132. 

2172.  OlearluS)  Beiv}.  Cbrietoph.  Ton  dun 
Erinuerungon  der  abgcMcliicdenen  Beelen  an 
unsiern  £rdbuden.    Jeuu,  1748.  {'^i  Hb.) 

2173w  Dpnncll,  Job.  Friedr.  Die  krMfligen 
Trostgrlinde  der  cbristlirbcn  Religion,  die 
bchreckeu  dee  'f  odcH  su  be«iegen  ...  .  Meb<<t 
ciuer  Yorredo  Hrn.  Ueinricb  Meene,  vou  der 
Tofieafnrcbt  der  Gliiubigen.  Uelmstidt,  1749, 
8*.  (14  ab.) 

2174.  Ija^VTy  Edmund,  Bp.  Considerations  on 
the  Theory  of  Religion  ...  .  With  an  Ap- 
pendix, concerning  tbe  Use  of  the  Word  Soul 
in  Holy  Scripture:  and  the  State  of  the  Dead^ 
as  there  de^ribed.  The  6tb  Ed.,  corrected, 
and  much  enlarged.  . . .  Cambridge,  1774,  S«. 
pp.  ix.,  444  +.     F. 

Appendix,  pp.  307-435,  with  a  Poataaript,  pp.  437- 

444.>Klrat «!.,  1746 ;  «Uh  AppnidU,  1749.  New  fd., 

London.  1820. 

2174».  Dens,  Petrus,  1(190-1775.  TracUtus  de 

(inatuor  Novissimis.    (In  Migne's  TheoL  Cur- 

Mu*  eompletM,  YII.  1583-1614.) 

2175.  Scliaubcrty  Job.  Wilh.  Der  Zostand 
d«B  Meoscheu  nach  dem  Tode,  in  einer  Trauer- 
rede  ...    .    Jena,  1750,  4*.  pp.  24. 

2176.  Meerbclmy  Christian  Ernst.  Predigt 
von  dem  Zustaude  der  Beele  naeh  dem  Tode 
...    .    Leipzig,  1751,  4fi.  pp.  19. 

2177.  Oporln,  Joach.  Die  Religion  and  HofT- 
nnng  Im  Tode  in  ibrem  Zusammenhange  be- 
wieeen  ...    .    G6ttingen,  1751.  S>.  (13  sii.) 

8e«  Kraft-a  J^eiia  TktoL  BiU.,  im,  VIII.  MM^. 

2178.  Pnenmatoplilli  faimmlisches  Ge- 
■icbte  vun  der  menitchlicheu  Seelo  . . .  sammt 
einer  binlingUcben  und  gegrUndeten  Macb- 
richt  von  ibrem  Zustande  nach  diesem  Leben. 
Erfurt,  1751,  S>.  pp.  214. 

2179.  Stanf^e,  Heinr.  Volckmar.  Sehrfft-  und 
vemunftnUl9sige  Gedanlcen  von  dem  Zustande 
der  Seelen  nach  dem  Tode,  sowohl  der  Froni- 
men  und  Gliiubigeu  als  der  UnglJtubigen  und 
Gottlosen.    Nordbansen,  1751,  ^.  pp.  117. 

2179*.  Sertptnre  Account  (The)  of  a  Future 
State  considered.    1754.    See  No.  3964. 

21<^|\  Banmfl^arteitySiegm.Jac.  Dissertatio 
de  Immurtalitate  Cbristi  et  Christianorum. 
Hal.  1755, 4«.  pp.  44. 

21S1.  GoezC)  Job.  Melchior.    Heilaamo   Be- 


tracbtnngen  dee  Todes  und  der  Ewiglcelt  aof 
alle    Tage    dos   Jahrs.    4«   Aufl.    2   Tbeile. 
Breslnu  und  Leipzig,  (1755,  66,  63,)  1767,  8». 
A  Jhiieh  translation,  Leiden,  1773,  4*. 

2182.  Cotta,  Job.  Friedr.  Becentiores  qnce- 
dam  Contruversitt  de  Statu  Auimse  post  Mor- 
tem. [Hetp.  Gott.  Imm.  Sieg.  Mezger.]  Tu- 
bings, 1758,  4o.    BL. 

2183.  Fa^roctty  J.  Dialogues  on  the  other 
World  ...    .    London,  1759, 8«.  pp.  170  +.  O. 

2184.  Sembeol^  Job.  Oottlob  Lorenz.  ... 
Terhuib,  die  Versetzung  der  b<^gnadigten 
Menscben,  an  die  Stello  der  verstossenen 
Engcl,  sebrlftmKitsig  zu  beweisen.  ...  Frank- 
furt unci  Leipzig,  1759,  «•.  (19  »h.) 

A  curious  book,  for  an  analysis  of  wbieh  one  naj 
aec  Krud  B  Snie  Tkeot.  Bill.,  Anbang.  1750,  pp.  4<)3- 
49B,  or  Eracsils  Jfeve  TkeoL  Biih,  1760,  1.  4&7-4<8. 
Hell,  according  to  the  author.  Is  located  at  present  in 
the  centre  of  tbc  earth;  but  after  the  reaurrectlon, 
this  globe  will  be  eonrerted  into  a  sea  of  fire,  the 
eternal  abode  of  tbc  lost.  The  oonsumniatlon  of  all 
thlitga  will  Uke  place  when  the  number  of  the  aaved 
baa  become  equal  to  that  of  the  fallen  angels. 

2185.  P.»  J.  L.  M.  Jo.  Gottlob  Lorens  Szem- 
beck*s  Tersuch  ...  bescbeideutlich  nuter- 
Bucbt  und  geprUft  von  J.  L.  P.    Gdttingen, 

1700,  8«. 

See  Krneatrs  N*u»  TUol.  BM.,  17(1,  11.  7o»-761, 

2186.  Henno,  Franciscus.  Tractatus  triplex 
de  Deo  Creatore,  de  (^uatuor  Novissimis,  et  de 
Cnltu  sanctarum  Imaginum.  Duaci,  1700, 
12«. 

2186*.  I<«tter  (A)  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Edmund 
Law,  occasioned  by  his  Discourse  on  the 
Nature  and  End  of  Death,  and  bis  Appendix 
concerning  the  Dse  of  tho  Word  Soul  in  Holy 
Scripture  ...  .  London,  1700,  8«».  pp.  37.  G. 
Comp.  No.  2174.  Aacribcd  by  Horno  to  the  -  Ber. 
Mr.  [Johu?lBriatead." 

2187.  Clemm,  Heinr.  Wilh.  Schriftmftssigo 
Betrnchtung  iiber  den  Tod  der  Menscben  und 
ibren  Zustand  nach  dem  Tode.    Stuttgart, 

1701,  8*  pp.  133. 

2188.  Koeken,  or  Koken,  Joh.  Carl.  Die 
Vortrettiiclikeit  der  christlicbcn  Religion  auA 
ibren  TrostgrUnden  im  Tode,  und  aus  der 
Lebre  von  der  Unsterblicbkeit  der  mensch- 
licben  Scelo  ...  .  Zwey  Sendscbreiben  ...  . 
Uildesbeim,  1701-02,  4«.  (29  ah.) 

Bee  Ersesa's  Ntu«  The«l.  BM.,  17<8,  III.  9I1-01S. 

2189.  Cottay  Joh.  Friedr.  Theses  tbeologicae 
...  de  Noviaaimis  ...  .  [1.  Do  Morte  natti- 
rail.  2.  De  Revurrectiono  Mortnoruui.  3. 
De  Judlcio  extrerao.  4.  De  Consummationo 
Beculi.J    4pt.    Tubingae,  1702-OS,  40. 

2190.  Keriiy  Pbilipp  Ernst.  Trauerrede:  die 
Todten  loben,  well  Jesus  im  Himmel  berrscht. 
Hildburgb.  1702,  8«.  pp.  52. 

2191.  Pontoppldait,  Erik,  tJie  youngtr. 
Tractat  om  syalcnn  Ud(}delighed  samt  dens 
Tilstand  efter  Dtfden.    KJdbeiibavn,  1702,  S«. 

2192. Schrlft-   und  vemnnltmMssige  Alv 

handlnng,  1.  von  der  Unsterblicbkeit  nienKb- 
licher  Seelen,  2.  von  deren  Befinden  im  Tode, 
S.  von  deren  Zustand  gleicb  nach  dem  Tode 
bis  an  dasjUngste  Gericbt.  2"  Aufl.  Kopen- 
hagen,  (1764?)  1766,  8«.  pp.  329  4- . 

See  Kmestis  A'ene  TkeoL  Bibl.,  1766,  VIL  -J47-i6-/. 
A  SvtdUh  iraoslntioQ.  Westeraw.  17C9.  h°.  Tlie  t«uii 
three  chapters  of  the  work  were  publ.  at  ChristlaniN, 
1647,  W,  pp.  38.  with  the  title :  -.  "  l.«re  om  SJelens 
Tllatand  mellem  D6deo  og  Dummen,"  etc. 

2193.  fBlytk,  Francis].  Streams  of  Eternity; 
...  in  Twelve  Discourses,  on  the  Filial  Fear 
of  God,  the  Four  La«t  Things  of  .Man :  and 
the  diflerent  Reflections  to  be  made  tbereoti 
...    .     London,  1700, 4o. 

With  an  Appendix,  paged  leparatelj,  eeatalDing 
twoDiteooneaoD  a  Middle  Btsie.  The  aoUor  la  a 
Catholic. 
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nlng  op  RArde,  naar  den  BUbel.  Amsterdam, 
tm,  *».  A  2.90. 

2257.  [IVhately,  Itichard,  Abp.].  A  View 
of  the  Scripture  KevolAtionti  concerning  h 
Future  Stiito  ...  .  8th  Ed.,  revised.  Lon* 
don,  (1st  ed.  1829 1— 3d  cd.,  1832.)  1859,  8».pp. 
434. 

An  Amflriean  reprlat,  Bd  ed.,  PfaUad.  ISST.  IS",  pp. 
aoB.    H. 

2258.  'WtlsoUf  James  P.  The  llopo  of  Im- 
mortality . . .  established  by  the  Uospel.  . . . 
Philadelphia,  1829, 18*.  pp.  161.    G. 

2250.  Pollen,  Charles  (Theodore  Christian). 
On  the  Future    State    of   Man.    ((yirittian 
Ezam.  for  Jan ,  March,  and  July,  1830:  YII. 
390-404,  and  VIII.  115-13'i,  265-2^2.)    H. 
AUo  In  bia  Workt.  BMton,  IMl.  13«,  V.»-M.    B. 

2260.  Klinckhardt,  Christian  Qottn-itnl. 
Super  Parabola  lean  Christidc  Ilomine  Divite 
et  Lasaro  ...  Comnientatio  cxegetfco-nrac- 
tica  . . .    .    Lipsiae,  ]8Si,  4*.  pp.  4U  +.     D. 

2261.  Gleseler,   Th.    Project    eincr   theolo- 

!:ischen  Anthropologie.  {Tkeol.  iSud.u.  Krit., 
832,  8»,  pp.  417-428.)  H. 
S262.  Hofackery  Lndw.  Das  grosse  Jensetts, 
uun  enchaulich  gewiss.  Bine  f  t'lidige  Bot- 
schaft.  Tubingen,  1882, 12".  (2^  ah.) 
2203.  Br«tsohnelder,  Karl  Gottlieb.  Die 
Grundlago  des  evangel ischen  Pietismos  oder 
die  Lehren  von  Adams  Fall,  der  LrlisUude 
nnd  deiu  Opfer  Chrinti.  Nacn  Orlindoa  der 
heiligen  Schrift  geprUft,  mit  den  Ansichten 
dor  christlichen  Kircbe  der  ersteo  drel  Jabr- 
hunderte  vergllchen  mid  nach  ihrem  tie- 
brauche  fdr  die  christlichc  Tbeol(^ie  beur- 
theilt  ...  .  Leipzig,  1833,  8«.  pp.  xii.,  420. 
F. 

A  Urge  pari  of  thU  work,  pariloularlj  pp.  INMI76, 
it  occupied  with  ■  history  of  opinions  ropcciiug  tb« 
ktatc  of  tlic  wal  after  deuib. 

2264.  Frere, ^  tlu  AIM.    L'homroe  connu 

liar  la  revuhition,  et  consiii4r^  dans  m  nature, 
dans  K>H  rapiM)rtH,  i1iiii0  nv»  deatlnees.  ...  1> 
W.  2  vol.  PiiriH,  tl833,)  1S37,  8".  8 /r. 

2265.  RIchter,  Friedr.  Die  Lehre  von  den 
letzten  Dingen.  Eiiie  MrisKonschaftliche  Kri- 
tik,  ans  dem  Standpunct  dor  Ucligion  unter- 
nommen...  .  I«r  Bund,  welcher  die  Kritilc 
der  Lehre  vom  Tode,  vim  dor  UnHterblichkeit 
und  von  den  Mittolznstiinilen  entlililt.  jj  II'' 
Baud....  Die  Lehre  vom  jcingnteu  Tage.  Bd. 
I.,  BroBlau,  1833;  Bd.  II.,  Berlin,  1844,  6«.pp. 
XV.,  246;  XX.,  200.    R 

2266.  State  of  the  Soul  after  Death.  (Monthly 
Her.  for  April,  1833,  pp.  625-5as.)    H. 

2267.  [Taylor,  Isaac].  Saturday  Ereniitg. 
By  the  Author  of  Natural  History  of  Enthn- 
siasDi.  ...  Hingham  [Mass.],  1833,  12<>.  pp. 
Tin.,  380.    H. 

Pagea  'iSM-SdO  reUte  to  tbe  Hiture  life. 
2208.  littsoh,  Joh.  Christoph  Krnot.  Oster- 
gabe,  wler  Jahrbnch  hiiUHlicher  Andacht  un<l 
fhimmer  Betrachtung  (iber  Tod,  Unsterbllch- 
keit,  ewiges  Loben  und  WIederwelien,  in  Ver- 
bindungmit  mehreren  Oelehrten  und  Ranzel- 
rodnern  herausgegoben  von  J.  Ch.  KruHt 
Losch.  I«-IV«  Jahrgang.  NUmberg,  1834- 
31,  8«. 

See  Freode,  Wegtetinr.  I.  409-4  IS. 

2269.  Mortimer,  Thomas.  Sermons  on  Death 
und  Eternity.  Volume  I.  London,  1834»  8«. 
BL. 

2270.  Baader,  Frani  (Xavier)  Ton.  Ucber 
den  christlichen  BeRriff  der  Uuriterblich- 
keit,  im  Gegenifatze  der  Xltern  nnd  neuern 
nicht  christlichen  Unsterblichkeitslehren.  ... 
WUrzburg,  1835, 12".  (1^  sh.) 

Alto,  wttb  tbe  notes  of  Hoffmann,  in  hit  Siimmt- 
Utk«  Werke.  IV.  S&7-Ui4.  {H.)  See.  morrow rr.  in 
tbe  Mitnt  foluioe  or  bia  Worlia,  the  CK*ajr  "  Ucbcr 
sdlUcbca  und  cvigea  Lcben,"  pp.  tb^'IH. 
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2271.  Sabatter,  Martial  CVunnie.  Pen»z-v 
bien  des  gens  du  monde^  on  OoDsid4raiiM» 
sur  les  flns  dernleres  de  rhonime.  la  mort,  le 
jQgement  et  I'6tamit6.    Paris,  18S3,  32>. 

2272.  Zanif,  Charles.  Essai  sur  le  dogme  de 
rimmortaiite  d'apr^  le  Noaveaa  Testaaieiii. 
Thdee  ...    ,    Strasbourg.  1835,  4*.  (S|  »h.> 

2273.  [FeldhoU;  August].  UnKre  Vosterb- 
liclikeit,  und  der  ^ep  zu  <leri«ell»en.  Von 
einem  evangel ischen  Geistlicbco.  Kemptca. 
183e,12>.  i<A. 

2274.  [Taylor,  Isaac].  Physical  Theory  rf 
Another  Life.  ...  London.  1834,  8».  — N<« 
York,  1886,  12-.  pp.  278.  Z>.— ^cw  ed,  Lou- 
don, (1847,)  1858,  sm.  8*. 

2275.  -^ —  The  game.  New  York,  W.  Go$P&nt, 
1652,  12».  pp.  267. 

To  tbla  vtry  neat  ad.  la  appended  Mr.  <;•*>&«« 
Cauloffoe  oT  Booka  on  tbe  Imuortalio  of  lb»  S»v  . 
Sec  No.  fi6l.  For  revieva  of  Tavlora  ibevrj,  ««« 
fimirterlw  CkrUtlan  Spectator  for' Dec.  llOS.  VIII. 
6<»-«fSI  (br  K.  RoLI  ina) ;  Ckrirti^xn  Exaa  -  -  - 
ItOT,  XXII.  M6-:tal  (bjr  A.  P.  Pcabody). 
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2276.  "VirelBsey  Christian  Ilemi.  IVber  .l>o 
pbilosophischo  Bedeutung  der  chrii>tlirlitD 
Lehre  von  den  letzten  Dingen.  {^Thnl.  StmL 
».  A'rtY.,  1S8«,  pp.  271-340.)    H. 

8re  the  reniarK*  of  Piacbcr  in  tbe  Ti>htmotr  £<S- 
tchri/t,  Ihas.  Halt  IV.  pp.  48-n.    £. 

2277.  Welxely  .    Die  nrchristlicbe   Uo- 

■terblichkeitslehre.  (Thful.  Stmd.  a.  Ari<,. 
1836,  pp.  679-640,  805-081.)    N. 

2278.  I^an,  August.  Des  Apoetels  Pauin* 
Lehre  von  deu  letzten  Dingen,  hiatoriach  ni.4 
ex egetisch  bet i  nch tet.  E 1  ii  Bei  t rag  zur  sj •«•  u- 
lativen  UnRtorMiclikeitRlehre.  ...  Brandiu- 
burg,  ISST,^'.  pp.  v.,  58.     l\ 

•*  He((rllau."— JVrrtM*. 
227^*  Perrone,  (iiuvanni.  Pr«lecti«Re*<theo- 
liigiciv  i}UN«  hiibebat  in  CoUegio  Kcanano  S>r:i:- 
tatiH  Jesu  ...  .  Iditio  Hrcunda  ...  en.ni- 
data  et  ...  locupletata.  0  vol.  Koniie,  (.1^35- 
Stf,)  1S40-46,8*. 

Kditlons  vcrr  nutnaroua.  tbat  pul>ltabed  bjr  tb« 
Abbe  Mignc  (2  torn.  Piaria.  Ihii,  «•)  I  t-lne  ihc  ttr^trh 
» hlcb  had  tlicn  anrnr.rxd.    T» o  27 th  cd.  ef  a  C>"b4- 

eiidinm  of  (be  nork  «:■■<  publ.  in  Paria  in  I'-ei  — 
e  »b«  "  Tract,  de  Dfo  Cimtorp."  fart  111.  Of.  «— 
8.  "  De  niturA  Hou.iuiM  Vii*.  '  •■  De  ftituri  Cvrpc.  •  m. 
Rcaurrectione,"  and  "  De  Jiultcio  cxtraiuo." 

2270.  Noble,  Samuel.  An  AppMtl  in  behalf 
of  tbe  Views  of  the  Eternal  \*orld  and  ?late. 
and  the  Doctrines  of  Faith  and  Life,  held  b) 
the  BiKly  of  Christians  who  believe  that  a 
^ew  Church  is  signified  (in  the  TeveUtiou. 
Chapter  XXI.)  by  tliv  New  Jenimlem  ...  . 
2d  Ed.  Entirely  re-miKH'led  and  mitch  en- 
larged. (1st  ed.,  Loud.  1838,  K)  Boatou.l^T. 
1J«.  pp.  .'^38. 

2279*.  Spiclcer,  Christian  Wilh.  Ueber  Lei- 
den, 'lod,  Unsterblichkvit  und  M'icdenwben. 
Clirlstlicheji  Trostbnch  fQr  Leidemie  nnd 
Traurige.     Berlin,  1838,  Fo.  pp.  viii.,  46a 

2279»».  Welmel,   .     Der    Lehrgehalt   der 

neiitestamentlichen  Eschatolr^e.  fStlrm* 
Studien  d.  emvg.  GeistHchk.  HSr/ewft^  1838, 
Bd.  X.  Heft  1.) 

2280.  IVoliiiungen  (Ueber  die)  d«r  Seel* 
nach  dem  T(Mle.  Oder:  Blicke  Jenacits  de4 
Ornl>es  . . .  mit  Berrrksichtignng  der  ueuea 
AufiH*liIiiSse  ilber  die  Zustllnde  der  i^e«l«1l  in 
der  Ewigkeit.    3  Abth.    Basel,  1838^1,  f^. 

2281.  AckermanntConstantln.  Beitragrar 
theologischen  Wiirdigung  nnd  AbwiigaAg  der 
Begriffe  irvvvfta,  vow  imd  Geist.  (Thetl. 
Stud.  u.  A'rt't.,  183V,  pp.  873-M4.)    H. 

2282.  Hambletouy  John.  Three  Sermons 
on  Death,  Judgment,  and  Ktcmity.  Loodoo  ? 
183l>,  120.  3«.  6d. 

Reprinted  at  PbUadelpbtaL  hj  the  Presbjtniaa 
Board  of  PabUcmtion,  a.  a.  iP.  pp.  117. 
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■Ions  po^tiqnoe,  cf vfqnes  et  pnci- 

(  siir  Diuu.  8iir  TAiue  et  eur  r«teruit6 

Lyon,  1839,  8o.  (1|8h.) 

2284.  Traeyy  Joseph.  Tlio  Thrco  Liut  ThingR : 

the  Kesurrwtion  of  the  Bo<ly,  the  Day  of 

Judgment,  and  Final  Retribution.  ...    Bo»- 

tuu,  !»»,  18*.  pp.  1(U.    H. 

2286.  Glirlstelljlce  overdenkingen  omtrent 
den  dood,  den  Htaat  der  afKe.sch«idenhoid  en 
de  eenwigheid  ...  .  Leiden,  IMO,  b*.  Ji. 
1.00. 

22S6.  Escbatoloi^le.  oder  die  Lefare  Ton 
den  letzen  Dingon.  Mit  beaonderer  KUcksicht 
«uf  die  gangbare  Irrlehre  vom  Iladee  und  der 
Wiederbringuug  aller  Dlnge.  Basel,  1840, 
»>.  (10  ah.) 

2287.  Kcniy  Friedr.  Heinr.  Die  christliclie 
Ki>>clmlologto  und  PrKdestinntiunslehre  eror- 
tert  ...    .    Tubingen,  1H40,  8*.  pp.  166. 

Tti«  article  on  K«eh&(oloKr  nra<i  flnt  puhUahed  in 
\be  THbinger  gtiUekrift,  liMO,  Heft  3.  pp.  S-lli).    B. 

22SS.  Mater,  Adalbert.  ExegetlHch-dugroa- 
tischc  Kntwicklung  der  neuteiitamentlichen 
Bcgriffe  von  Z(i»^, ' Avcurravit  nnd  KptVif.  . . . 
Betfouders  abgedruckt  ausdcm  zwuiten  Bandu 
der  Zeitschrift  fllr  Theolugie.  Freiburg,  1810, 
S«.  pp.  92.    D. 

22S9.  Scholand,  J.  M.  Daa  ewige  Leben, 
Oder  UuMterblichkeit,  Hinimel  und  HOllt', 
Rtlckerinnerung  und  WiedcrKeheu  jonneita. 
...    2  BUndcben.    Berlin,  1840,  S".  (19)  »h.) 

2290.  I^ange,  Johann  Peter.  BeitrMge  zu  der 
Lehrc  vT)n  den  letzten  DIngen.  31eur«i,  1841, 
12».  pp.  vi.,  279.  (Vol.  II.  of  his  Vtrmisdde 
Schriftm.)    D. 

Nutlc«4  by  A.  Fischer,  In  Selier'a  ThnL  JtJkrh., 
IMS.  il.  607-61 5.    D. 

2291.  Emmons,  Nathanael,  1745-1840.  ... 
Works  ...  .  Edited  by  Jacob  Ide,  D.D.  6 
vol.  Boston,  1842,  8«>.    />. 

On  Uie  future  state,  ae*  Serm.  Ixxxi.-Ixxxr.,  Vol. 
v.  pp.  651-627,  ioclttdlng  two  Mrmons  against  Uni- 
vemUsm. 

2291>.  Nork,  Frie<Irich  or  Felix,  originally 
Selig  Korn.  Biblii$cho  My tbologie  den  alten 
nnd  neuen  Testaments.  ...  2  Bde.  Stutt- 
gart, I H42-IJ,  8«».    /'. 

Ou  the  "  BibllMhe  Vorsiellaagen  ron  dem  Zustand 
der  Seele  nach  drm  pbysUcben  Todo,"  a«a  II.  814- 
33::.    See  No.  1397,  note. 

2292.  Courteihajr,  Reginald,  D.D.  The  Fu- 
ture Ijtates  their  i^vidcnces  and  Nature  con- 
sidered on  Principles  Physical  Moral  and 
Scriptural  with  the  Design  of  showing  the 
Value  of  the  Ooepel  Revelation  ...  London, 
184S,  8>.  pp.  vlii.,  43K.— 2d  ed.ibid.  1867,  8». 

The  author  niaint<iiD«  the  slrcp  of  the  soul,  and 
argues  against  Its  *uUural  immortalltj. 

229a.  Petrelll,  C.  M.  J.    Tankar  om  Mcnnis- 

ko^Jiilens  TilistAnd  eftor  Duden.    Bidrag  till 

Eschatologien.    Uppl.  2.     Stockholm,  1843, 

8».  24  «A-. 
2293».  Robinson,  Edward.    The  Coming  of 

Chri.<(t  as  announcc^I  in  Matt.  xxiv.  29-31. 

(Biblioth.  Sacra,  184S,  pp.  631-667.)    If. 
2294.  Dom«r,    Isaac    Angust.    De  Oratione 

Christl  fcichatologica  Mattfi.  xxiv,  l-4jn.   (Luc. 

xxi,  6-36.    Marc,  xiii,  1-32.)  asservata.  ... 

Stuttg.  1844,  8».  (C  Hh.) 
2296.  Ijlolitcnsteini .    Darstellang  der 

biblischen     Unsterblichkeitslehre.      {Theol. 

QuartaUehH/t,  1844.  X.WI.  537-674  )    D. 

2296.  Sehermer  Hessllng,  If.  J.  Ilcrin- 
neriug  aan  dood,  graf  cu  ccnwigheid.  Am- 
sterdam, 1844,  So.  Jl.  0.80. 

2297.  Smith,  John,  M.J.  Sacred  Biogrnphv; 
illustrative  of  Man's  Threefold  State,  the 
Present.  Intermediate,  and  Future.  Glas- 
gow, 1844, 99.  5«.  — New  ed.,  1847. 


2298.  Gcorsll,  W.  UeberdleeschatologisGhen 
VorMtellunt^en  der  neute^tamentllchen  Schrift- 
steller.  (ZcUer's  Theol.  Jahrb.,  18IA,  IV.  1- 
28.)    D. 

2298a.  Thomas,  John,  M.D.  "Tlie  Things 
of  the  ISpirit  of  God;"  an  Kssay  illuittrativo 
of  the  Unscrlptunil  Character,  and  Heathen 
Origin,  of  the  Popular  Traditions  of  the  Age, 
concerning  Immortality,  Heaven,  and  Hell 
...    .    Richmond,  Va.  184S,  8«.  pp.  43.    G. 

2299.  Cas-wall,  Edward.  Sermons  on  the 
Seen  and  Unseen.    London,  18441, 8*.  10«.  6ef. 

2300.  Kllng,  Christian  Friedr.  DicLehrevon 
den  letzten  Dingeu.  {Monat$chrifl  fur  d. 
evang.  Kircfif  der  Rheinprov.  u.  Westphal.f 
184«,  8.  n.  9.  Ileft,  S.  94-1 2rt.) 

Kling  isslao  the  author  of  the  cschatologleal  arti- 
cles in  UwMg'*  Beal-B»eiflct9padi»  fir  prot.  Tk«ol. 
tt.  Kirchc.  or  which  13  «nU.  liutc  alrcudy  been  pub- 
Ibbed.  Hamburg  und  Qotba.  18&i-«0.  iP.    D. 

2301.  Cochrane,  James.  The  World  to 
Come.    Edinburgh,  1847,  8"?  5<. 

2302.  Montgomery,  Robert.  The  Church 
of  tiic  luvisiblo;  or,  The  World  of  Spirits;  a 
Manual  for  Christian  Mourners.  4th  Ed., 
revised  and  enlarged.  London,  (1847,)  1862, 
32«'.  3*.  6d. 

2303.  Schumann,  Adolph.  Die  Unj^terblich- 
keitslehre  de:>  Aiteu  und  Neuen  Testttuients. 
BiblisclidogmatiHchentwickelt  ...  .  Berlin, 
1847,««».pp.vii..200. 

Sec  Uipt,  Xepert.,  1(^  XXI.  471-478.    B. 

2304.  IVetser,  Heinr.  Joseph,  and  Welte, 
Bened.  Kiiolien-Lcxikon  oder  Encyklopiidio 
dor  kathoUschen  Theologlo  nnd  ihrer  lliif^- 
wi^sen.Kchaften.  ...  1"-XI<'  Bund.  ...  J 
XI1«  Blind.  Ergttnznngon.  ...  1  Genenil- 
regirtterhand.  13  Bde.  Freiburg  im  Breis- 
gjiu.  1W7-60,  8».    H. 

Hec  particularly  the  articles  Seel«  (X.  1-12),  &«• 
lensehla/,  Sedemcanderung,  Afaterialismut,  lijr  Pr. 
Wwrtcr;  Oeistf  bjr  G.  C.  Ma^rer;  Tod,  bj  Klutt; 
Ftgftuer  (III.  IhOMiSi),  Binimel,  UoUc.  br  Bouif. 
<innu;  JIotteH/ahrt  CkriaU  <V  2US-301i.  Limbva.  hj 
Pucbs;  Au/erttfhung  tier  Tudten,  am\  Geriekt  (IV. 
445-457),  by  F.  A.  Staudcnmaier.  There  is  a  Frtnch 
tratislutloa  of  this  Eacyclopasdla. 

23(:6.  Zellery  Edaard.    Die  Lehre  des  Neuen 

I      Tp!4taiuL'nts   vom   Zustand  nach  dem   Tode. 

(Zeller's  Theol.  Jahrb.,  1847,  VI.  390-400.)  D. 

2306.  Ham,  J.  Panton.  Life  and  Death;  or, 
Tho  TlK'ology  of  the  Bible  in  relation  to 
Human  luimortaUty.  Bristol,  1849, 18*.  pp. 
liiS. 

Reprinted  In  the  MibU  JEnunincr  for  Aug.  and 
Sept.  1852;  VII.  113-144. 

2307.  Harris,  Jei-ume.  The  Future  Life :  or, 
Immui  tiiiily,  as  revealed  in  the  Bible.  Port- 
land, 1S4»,  1-'°.  pp.  288. 

Thu  writer  U  a  Uuiversalist,  and  denies  the  reaur> 
rection  of  the  bodj. 

2308.  MTIe  das  Jenscits,  mJer  das  Reich  Gottes 
in  der  nndem  Welt.  Fui-  gebildeto  Katholi- 
ken,  namentlich  fUr  Studirendeder  Theologie. 
Salzburg,  ls4U,  8o.  pp.  170. 

2309.  Bathgate,  William.  ^t«niftas;  or 
Glimpses  of  tlic  Future  Destinies  of  Man. 
London?  1830?  8*. 

2810.  Crosby,  Alpheus.  The  StHJond  Advent: 
or,  What  il  >  the  t^criptures  teacli  i-es|)ectiug 
the  Second  Coming  of  (^hriBt,  tlie  End  of  the 
World,  the  Re.surroctlon  of  the  Dead,  and  the 
General  Judgment?  ...  Boston,  1950,  12<>. 
pp.173.    B. 

2311.  Hebart,  Joh.  Alb.  Ladw.  Die  zweite 
sichtbare  Zukunft  Christi.  Einc  Darstellung 
tier  geHammten  biblischen  Eschatologie  in 
ihren  Hauptroomenten,  im  Gegensaz  zn  vor* 
hnndenen  Antrassungea  ....  Erlangen,  1850, 
8».  pp.  xiv.,  246. 
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2312.  Hnmpliry,  WiHiiun  Ollion.  Tbo  Doc- 
trine (tf  -i  riitiire  Statf :  in  Nine  SernionH, 
prfAched  bff«>re  tlie  Unlv«T«ity  of  Cam  bridge, 
in  ttie  Year  M.DCCC.XLIX.  at  tb«  Lecture 
founileil  by  the  Kev.  John  Ilul.te,  M.A.  ... 
Limtlon,  I8M)»  $•.  pp.  xl..  285. 

231:>.  Stowe,  Calvin  Kills.  The  Eschatology 
of  Chriitt,  with  0p<<cial  refi*refice  to  the  Di.<4- 
coufDC  iu  Matt.  xxiv.  and  xxv.  {BtbliUfi. 
Sucni  for  July,  1H50;  VI L  46J-478.)    N. 

2313.  Svclt,  Jul.  Do  Vita,  Morte  et  Kosur- 
rectiune.  Coronientatio  phlloeophico-dogma- 
tica  ...    .    I'aderboruae,  1S51,  b«.  pp.  12u. 

2313*.  Durand, .    he  progr^s  daoa  la  vie 

future.    Stiiuibuurg,  1851. 

2314.  FortdaneriDie)imJenKcits.  Bcleuch- 
tung  dur  chri«tlichen  Uniiterblichkuitslohro 
...  .  Vom  Verfouser  von :  Jeaua  der  Eseiiier 
u.  B.  vf.    lA>ipzig,  1851,  6o.  pp.  48. 

2314*.  Mitchell,  Thomas.  The  Ooepel  Crown 

of  Life:  a  System  of  Philosophical  Theology. 

. . .    Albany,  1851,  r>.  pp.  xvii.,  viii.,  417. 

Cb.  1.  treat*  of  the  Nuture  of  tbe  Resurtvctiao, 

pu.  l-tH;  Ch.  II.  of  the  InwrincdUte  Btaic.  pp.  30- 

&S:  Ch.  IV.  of  the  Scriptural  Arguucot  on  iliv  Ua- 

cou^oiuua  Slate  of  tho  Dead.  pp.  70-«l ;   Ch.  V.   of 

the  Berlptunl  Doetrlne  of  Jmmortalitr,  pp.  f^'-m; 

Ch.    YII.  of  the  Nature  and  Duratluu  of    Kiiture 

Fuulshiuent.  pp.  167-340.    The  author  la  a  Deatrue- 

tlonUt. 

2315.  "Wood,  Walter.  The  lAst  Tilings:  an 
Exanilnntlun  of  the  Doctrine  of  Scripture 
concerning  the  Kesurrection,  tho  Second 
Coming  of  Christ,  and  the  .Millennium;  with 
special  reference  to  the  second  Edition  of  the 

.Hov.  David  Brown*8  Work  on  the  Second  Ad- 
vent. . . .    Loudon,  1851,  8*  pp.  xxvi.,  412. 

2316.  [Alger,  William  Kounsevllle].  The  Epis- 
tle to  the  Hebrews:  Its  Doctrine  of  the  Ltist 
Things.  {Christian  Exam,  for  Sept.  1852 ; 
LIIl.  157-178.)  — Paul's  Doctrine  of  the  Last 
Things.  {Ibid.  March,  1858;  LIV.  202-247.) 
—  Peter's  Doctrine  of  the  Last  Things.  {Ibid. 
Sept.  1853;  LV.  217-231.}  — The  Apocalyptic 
Doctrine  of  the  Last  Things.  1 1  bid.  July, 
1854;  LVII.1-28.)    H. 

23ie>.  Jentlnic,  M.  A.  Maran-Atha.  De 
Christelyke  leer  der  laatste  dlngen.  Amst. 
1852,  8*. 

2317.  McCulloli,  J.  n.  Analytical  Invem 
tigations  concerning  the  Credibility  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  of  the  Keligitnis  System  in- 
culcated in  them  ...  .  2  vol.  Baltimore, 
1852,  8«. 

Vol.  II.  pp.  40M89,  treat!  of  "  th«  haman  toal. 
and  tbe  variouc  quentlona  Implicated  in  its  e^l9teneo, 
Inniortalii;,  Ac."  The  author  maintains  the  sleep 
of  the  soul,  and  the  destruction  of  the  vicked. 

2318.  Bllchelet,  Carl  Ludw.  Die  Zuknnft 
der  .Menscbhuit  und  die  Unsterbllchkeit  der 
Seelc  o<ier  die  Lehre  von  den  letcten  Dingen. 
Berlin,  1H52,  8«.  pp.  viil.,  228. 

Also  with  the  title:  — "Die  F.plpbanle  der  ewlgen 
Persdnlichkeit  de«  Geistea.  ...  T*  Orspracb."  The 
Bnt  and  seeond  Dialogues  were  published  la  1M4 
and  IM7. 

2319.  Staart,  Moees.  Observations  on  Alat- 
thew  24:  29-^1  and  tbe  Parallel  Passitges  in 
Mark  and  Luke,  with  Remarks  on  the  Double 
Sense  of  Scripture.  {Biblioth.  Sacra  for  April 
and  July,  1852 ;  IX.  329-355,  449-468.)    U. 

2319*.  [Ballon,  Hosea,  2d].  Coudition  of 
Men  after  Death.  (Unirersalitt  Quar.  for 
Jan.  1853;  X.  29-51.)    H. 

2320.  Bryant,  Alfred.  Tho  Attractions  of 
the  World  to  Come.  . . .  New  York,  185S,  12i. 
pp.  308. 

Tbe  title  baidly  describes  the  work,  which  treats 

of  Inmertslltj-,  the  Intennedlnto  Bute,  the  Resur- 

rectlon,  the  Dar  of  Jadgment,  Future  Happiness, 

aad  Future  Pimuhroent. 

2320>.  Chandler,  S.  C.    The  Theology  of  tho 
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Bible  . . . ;  with  a  Key  to  the  RerebtioBs.  . . . 
New  York.  1853, 12».  pp.  40K 

Malolaiua  th>-  ii  <tural   moriaUtj  of  tbe  smI.  aa4 
tbe  dettruitlo  i  of  the  wicked. 

Hllber,  Jo«.  Ant.  Die  vier  leUten 
Dinge  dcs  Menschen.  . . .  Augsburg,  1853,  v. 
pp.  xii.,  254. 

2321.  Is  the  Soul  ImmortaU  [Itevirw  of  Di*b- 
ney  and  Storrs.1  lNe.w  EnMander  for  Ace 
185S;  XL  3^-374.)    //. 

2322.  Delaa^e,  Henri.  L'«tertilt«  d<\o:i(^. 
on  Vie  future  des  &mes  apres  la  mort.    Pari«, 

1854,  80.  (16  sh.)  5/r. 

2S2:).  HoAnann,  W.  Die  letxten  Dioge  de* 
Menschen.  Eine  Relhe  von  Predigtcn  bd*! 
Betrachtungen  ...  .  Berlin,  f$54,  9*.  pi>. 
192. 

Bee  Uipg.  Bepert.,  lOU,  L.  S0«.  96S. 

2324.  Selkoebel,  Charles.  L>temH£  eC  la 
consommation  de«  tempo.  Paris,  1854*  i^ 
(23  sh.)  6/r. 

2325.  Marbach,  Oswald.  Ueber  Unstertlicb- 
kelt.  £.iue  8ylvester-Kede  am  81.  Dec  I'sii 
gehnlten.    Ltniixig,  1854,  8«.  pp.  23. 

2326.  B.,  T.  D.  Christian  Pronpectn  of  tbr 
World  to  Come.  [Chrittian  Obterrrr  for  Jaa. 
and  March,  1855 ;  alt^o  in  Litteirs  Living  Apt. 
Nos.  564,  568,  M  Ser.,  VIll.  654-C57,  and  IX. 
104-108.)    BA. 

2327.  Coclirane,  James.  Discourseo  on  the 
Last  Things:  Death,  the  Kesurroctiua,  thf^ 
Spirit-World,  Judgment,  Eternity.    LoQd<.&. 

1855,  8*.  pp.  347. 

2328.  George,  Nathan  D.  Materialism  Anti- 
scriptural  :  or.  The  Doctrines  vi  tieor^  SUtp- 
refuted.  [New  York,  185—,]  ia».  pp.  4* 
{TracU  (\f  the  Trad  Soc.  </  Ute  Mttk.  J^iiC 
Church,  No.  450.) 

2329.  Hastlngo,  Horace  Lwenxo.  Forty 
Questions  on  Immortality.  [New  York,  185— ^ 
IS*,  pp.  4.    H. 

2S30. The  Old  Paths;  or.  The  PrimitAe 

Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life,  embracing  Copti<X3 
Extracts  from  tbo  Writings  of  PrinutiTe 
Christians,  with  Arguments  and  Remarks 
New  York,  [cop.  1855,J  18«.  pp.  88.    A 

2331. Scripture  Searcher,  No.  1.  The  Des- 
tiny of  the  Wicked.  |  No.  2.  The  &t,nte  of 
the  Dead.  1  No.  3.  The  Coming  of  Je«.u« 
Christ.  I  No.  4.  Tho  Judgment.  |  N«>.  j. 
Plain  Truths.  |  No.  6.  The  Kennrrectiou  «f 
the  Dead.    [New  York,  185—,]  12».  pp.  6,    H 

2332.  Martin,  Thomas  Henri.  La  vie  future. 
—  Ilistoire  et  apologie  de  la  doctrine  chreti- 
enue  sur  I'autru  vie.  Paris,  1855,  l*>.  pp.  \\^ 
834.    D. 

Defend!  the  doctrine  of  sieraal  panlabiacBt  vfataat 
Re;  naud.    Be*  No.  496. 

2333.  Christmas,  Henrv.  Echoes  of  thr- 
Universe :  from  tho  World  of  Matter  and  the 
World  of  Spirit.  ...  4th  (English)  Ed.  Lon- 
don, (. . .)  185A,  12».  pp.  xvlil.,  353  ^.    BA. 

On  the  Immortality  or  the  seal  and  the  faturc  Ul^ 
see  pp.  S27-3&S. 

2334.  Breaker,  J.  M.  C.  The  Future  Statr. 
[Kcview  of  Whately.]  (ChrUtian  Her.  kw 
Jan.  1857 ;  XXII.  1-31.) 

2835.  Brl«t,  J.  P.  De  Escfaatologie  cf  leer  der 
toekomcude  dingen,  volgens  de  achriflen  de^ 
Nieuwen  Yerbonds.  Ken  ge«chied>  en  ttitle^^ 
kundig  ondercoc>k.  2  din.  Tiel,  lS5I~fi^  b*. 
pp.xvi.,247;  viil,  477. 

2335*.  Brown,  Richard.  Byeways  of  the 
Bible,  a  Series  of  Contribatfons  on  the  N tim- 
ber of  the  Righteous,  the  Loet  or  Saved, 
Heavenly  Recugnition.  Salvation  of  Infants, 
...  the  Intermediate  State,  ...  the  Ucalitj 
of  Heaven,  &c.    London  f  1857, 12*. 

Bea  F.dward  HawcII's  Sriect  OaUttogw,  Ui^rpMl, 
[latil  ?J  6*,  No.  Ml.  w  r^ 


2335b 
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S33S».  GlolMrtI,  TIncensso.  DelU  protoIogiA 
...    .    :!  vol.  Tonn<s<i'«ol*Aris [1857-58,1 10". 

On  the  futart  life  ace  II.  474-309,  ■'  Pall^ceseala." 

2336.  Karsteui  II.  Die  letzton  Dingc  Zohn 
VorlvMitii^tin  an  die  Gcbildeteo  in  der  Oe- 
ineiiidu  ...  .  :)•  Aiifl.  Uaiuburg,  (1857» 56j 
1881,  12».  pp.  xil.,  304. 

8««  Letp*.  Btpert.  tar  18W,  I.  fl»-71.  and  ThwL 
Stud.  M.  irit.,  1859.  pp.  74S-764.  — A  Dutch  tniMl»* 
tivB.  Am<t.  IttiO.  t$». 
23.3G>.  Meyer,  E.  J.    Kiitiwher  Kominentar 
KU  del-  Vifchatologirtchcu  Kcde  Mattb.  24.  25. 
l**  Tlieil.    Die  Jbioluituug.    Frankfurt  a/0., 
I85T,  b".  pp.  xi.,  182. 
2336)>.  Sclierrery  J.  Dah  cwige  Leben.  Zohn 
Predlgteu  ...    .    St.  UalUn,  1857, 8*.  pp.  xlv., 
2J3. 

2337.  Sears,  Edmnnd  Hamilton.  Athanaaia: 
or,  Foregl<.'am«  of  liuDiortality.  ...  Boston, 
Awfric'in  I'nitarian  AMnciation.  1857,  12». 
pp.  xii.,  MO.— 4tL  ed.,  ihid.  1858,  !».    H. 

2338.  Althans,  Aug.  Die  lotzten  Dinge.  ... 
Verdtn,  185H, : ••  pp.  iv.,  138. 

See  Utpt.  R<j>crt..  l*^"*.  LXU.  194-196. 

2339.  Blanc  hard,  Josihua  Pollard.  The  Fa- 
ture  Lifi*:  an  Ex  nmi  nut  ion  of  its  Conditions 
from  the  New  Te«tauivut.  ...  Boston,  1858, 
8".  pp.  32.    H. 

Pa\or5  the  dootrlne  thtt  the  wicked  ere  to  be 

•oBihlleted. 

2M0.  Danneelter,  Anton  von.    Neun  Fas- 

ten-Ik*trachtungen   iiber  die    letzton    Dingo 

d«w«  Mcnechen.    Tubingen,  1858,  8«.  n.  3,  pp. 

113. 

2341.  Grant,  Miles.  What  is  Han?  or  a 
Bible  View  uf  IiIm  Creation.  The  Moaning  of 
8onl.  ii^iurit,  Death  and  Ucll.  Boflton,  1858, 
ICo.  pp.  :J2. 

2342.  [Hlldreth,  Betsey  P.J.  Analysis  of 
Nau :  or.  The  Spirit  and  Soul  of  Man  distin- 
guifdied ;  l>eing  a  Scriptural  View  of  each  in 
thifl  Life,  and  after  Death.  . . .  Lowell,  1858, 
16».  pp.  78.    H. 

2343.  Hopptn,  James  M.  The  Future  State. 
(BiUiol/itca  iiacra  for  April,  1858;  XV.  381- 
401.)    //. 

2344.  Ijeasitig,  Th.  Die  HofFnnug  des  ChriA- 
tcn  genia-tii  der  biblischon  Hoffnungslehro 
...    .    Stnttpirt,  1858,  S*  pp.  vi.,  128. 

2345.  Rndloir,  Maj.  Ofn.  Karl  Gustav,  won. 
Die  Lcbre  voni  Menschen  nach  Get«t.  Secio 
und  Ix)il>,  Mowuhl  wlhrend  don  Erdenlcbens, 
al«  nach  (teinom  Abscbciden  anH  deuisclbeu. 
BegrUudet  auf  der  gOttllchou  Offenbarung 
...    .    Leipzig,  1H58,  R*.  pp.  xxi.,  420. 

Reviewed  by  Schoebcrlcin  la  the  neol.  Stud.  u. 
Krit.  for  ^'>m,  pp.  145-103.  See  alec  LdpM.  JUpert., 
1(139.  III.  187-169. 

2346.  I  Storra,  George].  The  Watch  Tower : 
or,  Man  in  Death ;  and  the  Hope  for  a  Future 
Life.  Being  an  Examination  of  the  Teach- 
ing of  the  Holy  Scriptures  on  the  State  of 
Man  in  Death,  and  his  Hope  for  Life  here- 
after. ...  By  Homo.  Mew- York,  1858,  1>. 
pp.  96.    H. 

2347.  IVest,  Friodr.  Betrachtungen  Uber 
einigo  et«cltatolugiiiche  Stclleu  dor  heiligen 
Schrift.  (7/ieo{.  Stud,  u,  XriL,  1858,  pp.  248- 
29S.)    U. 

S348.  Woody  George.    Future  Life ;  or  Scenes 

in  another  World.  ...    New  York,  1858, 12>. 

pp.  359. 
2348*.  HastlngB)  Horace  Loreiiao.  Tracts  on 

loimortality.  ...    New  York.  1S5I»,  ISo.    H. 
Comnridni  Koe.  SS'JS-Sl.  4393.  4142.  with  extreots 
from  lIlUoo  end  Bp.  Lew  on  the  etate  of  the  deed. 
2349.  Heqnembonri^,  C.  h.    Plan  of  the 

Creation;  or.  Other  Morlds,  and  Who  Inhabit 

them.    Boatuu,  1859, 12>.  pp.  806. 


MelBtalae  that  ell  other  woride  are  to  be  peopled 
fktim  thle  earth.  The  eethor  ferore  the  dootrine  of 
the  deetnwUou  of  the  wleked. 

2350.  K.lnc»  W.  W.  The  Doctrine  of  Immo^ 
tality;  ita  Practical  Influence.  A  Sermon 
...    .    Chicago,  185»,8».  pp.  15. 

2351.  liandels,  William.  The  Unseen:  a 
Series  of  Discourses.  2d  Ed.  London,  (....) 
185«,  12«.  pp.  276. 

2352.  I«arroqae,  Patrice.  £xamen  critique 
des  doctrines  de  la  religion  chr^tienoe  ...  . 
2*ed.    2  torn.    Paris,  (1859.)  I860,  8*.    H. 

The  author  (Tonw  I.  pp.  fl9-S40)  cenestlj  oppeeea 
the  doctrines  of  the  resurrectloa  of  the  bedj  end  the 
etcraUy  of  future  pnnlehment. 

2353.  Iteey  Samuel.  Eschatology;  or.  The 
Scriptnro  Doctrine  of  the  Coming  of  the 
Lord,  the  Judgment,  and  the  Resurrection. 
. . .    Boston,  1*^0, 1^.  pp.  xii.,  267. 

2a63».  Roe,  William  H.  Bible  vs.  Materialism : 
in  which  the  Errors  and  Sophisms  of  Modern 
Materialists  aro  fully  exposed  ...  .  Cin- 
cinnati, 1859, 12".  pp.  172. 

2354.  Spleer,  T.  Spirit  Life  and  its  Rehi- 
tions.    Albany,  1859,  IS",  pp.  211. 

2355.  T^tkougif  F.,  the  AbU,  Defense  des  pre- 
mieres T6rit«8  de  la  fui:  fin  four  parts]  1* 
De8tin6e  de  I'homme  ...  .  Marseille,  1H59, 
8".  pp.  xxxTii.,  634. 

2356.  Toccl&liE.  Etudes  sur  les  trols  mondos, 
conslddr^s  dans  leurs  rapports  avpc  la  trds- 
sainte  Trinity  ...  .  Lyon,  1859,  8».  pp. 
xxTiil.,  336. 

2357.  Fyfey  R.  A.  The  Teaching  of  the  New 
Testament  in  regard  to  the  Soul;  and  the 
Nature  of  Christ^  Kingdom.  ...  Now  York, 
aho  Toronto,  1859, 18«.  pp.  120. 

2358.  Coombey  John.  "The  Soul  and  the 
Kingdom"  reviewed:  or.  The  Teachings  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  respecting  the 
Soul  and  the  Nature  of  Christ's  Kingdom, 
briefly  vindicated.  In  Reply  to  Five  Lec- 
tures ...  by  the  Rev.  R.  A.  F3''fe,  D.D.,  of 
Toronto.    Toronto,  1H60,  8».  pp.  82. 

Malntaina  the  sleep  of  the  tool,  and  the  deetruo- 
tlon  of  the  wleked. 

2850.  Beard,  John  R.  Man's  Origin,  Duty 
and  Destiny  considered  in  Answer  to  the 
Questions,  What  am  I?  Whence  am  I  f  Wliy 
am  I?  Whither  am  I  going?  AVhat  are  my 
Wants?  Who  will  give  me  Aid?  London, 
18410,  sm.  89.  pp.  110. 

2860.  Bo jrsy  Thomas.  God  and  Man  considered 
in  relation  to  Eternity  Past,  Time  that  Is, 
Eternity  Future  ...  .  London,  1860,  sm.  8>. 
pp.208. 

In  veiy  hlaak  veree. 

2361.  Cremer,  Herm.  Die  eschatologfsche 
Rade  Jesu  Christi  MatthiU  24.  25.  Versuch 
einor  oxegetischcn  ErDrtoning  ...  .  Stutt- 
gart, 1880,  8».  pp.  viii.,  256. 

2362.  M-mguiVt  Robert.  Things  Present  and 
Things  to  Come:  a  Series  of  Twenty-four 
Lectures  ...    .    London,  1860y  am.  8*.  '2t.  6d. 

2308.  Trail,  William.    Unseen  Realities;  or, 

OlimpHcM  into  the  World  to  Come.    Glasgow, 

1800,  nn.  80.  pp.  304. 
2363*.  Ij*,  Y.  N.    The  Scripture  Teaching  on 

the  Inunortality  of  the  Human  Soul.    By  Y. 

N.  L.  . . .    Boston,  1801, 12*.  pp.  86. 
2863^.  ScltnltKy  (E.  A.  H.)  Hermann.    Die 

VoratiMetzungan  der  christliehen  Lehre  von 

der  Unsterblichkeit  ...    .    GOttingen,  1801, 

8*.  pp.  xii.,  248.    F. 

ben  lee  the  sioliiral  imnertality  of  the  seal ;  fkvorv 
the  doctrine  of  the  deetmetlon  of  the  iaoorrlgibly 


2363".  I<ut1kardt,  Christian  Ernst.  DieLehro 
Ton  den  letsten  Dingen  in  Abfaandhmgen  nnd 
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BchrKUnslegnngen   dargMtellt  ...    .    Leip- 

«lg,IH«l,8».  pp.  vll.,M6. 
2363d.  RInek,  Ueiiir.  With.    Vom    Znstand 

ntich  (luin  To<k'.    Biblische  UnterRiichiitiKon, 

mlt  BcrnckMichtlgtingdereiiwchlUBlKen  altcii 

luid  neiUMi  Literatiir.  ...    Ludwigsburg,  1801, 

80.  pp.  xvi.,  327.    D. 
29B3>.  JLetxte  Tag  (Der),  odcr  der  Tag  de« 

QorichU.    Betrachtungeu  Uber  die  vitr  let?.- 

ten  Dinge  des  Menscheii:  Tod,  Hericht,  lliiii- 

mel  und    llOlle.    Mach  den  KircbenvKtern. 

Unnlcb,  1861,  8*.  pp.  612. 
23f0f.  SSnflantlny  (Barth^lemy)  Prosper.    La 

vledteruelie  paM6»—PE£sENTft— future.  Paris, 

1861.  80.  pp.  v.,  215.    D. 

A  straage  m/itical  prodaction.  by  •  dlielple  of  ; 
Salnt-SlaoD.  It  beloDgi  more  properlj  under  SecU  | 
I.  or  tbe  present  clui.  | 

2363r.  Auberlen,  Carl  August.    Die  c«chato- 
.    logische   Rode   Jesu  Chriatl    Matth.  24.  25. 

(ZVieo?.  Stud.  u.  A'rii.,  1862,  pj).  213-^47.)    H. 
With  partlealar  reference  to  Cremer. 
2363>>.  Berseanx, .the  AtM.  Len  grandcs 

gurations  religieusea  r^solnea  en  pen  du  mots. 

La  mort  et  TuumortaUt^  ...    .    Nancj,  1862, 

180.  pp.  258. 

S.  Biblical  Psyobology. 

2884.  RoOB«  Magnus  Frledr.  FnndamentaPsy- 
chologiao  ex  Sacra  Scriptura  sic  collfcta,  ut 
Dicta  eius  de  Anima  eiusquo  Facaltatibua 
agentla  collecta,  digesta  atque  explicatn  siut 
...  .  Tubingae,  1769,  8*.  pp.  248.  F. 
A  atrman  transUtloo.  8lutt(e.rt.  1857.  8*. 

2365.  Wagner,  Job.  Friedr.  Psycbologire 
biblicw  bpecimen  I.,  II.  Osnabrug.  1775-77, 
8«.  Qgr. 

2366.  Seller,  Georg.  Friedr.  Anlmadrersio- 
num  ad  Psychologiam  Sacram  Para  I.-VII.  et 
ult.    Erlangae,  1778-87,  4«. 

2367.  Conerfl,  Gorb.  Julius.  Versnch  eiaur 
cliristlicbeu  Autbropologie.    Berlin,  1781, 8». 

2868.  Mia  neb,  Jub.  Gottlieb.  Psychologie  des 
neucn  Tetitamcnt«.  Begousborg,  1802,  8«. 
pp.x.,2M. 


2369.  OberthHry  Frans.    BlUisohe  Anthro> 

pologie.    4Bde.    MUiiater,  1806-10,  8*. 

"  This  «ark  in  rather  •  Kjstem  of  dootrine  ibaa  an 

Antbropolog;.  treailog  of  the  Pell,  Redctuptloa,  tbe 

La»t  Tbiug*.  etc."— JTreMcA.  Tbe  autlior  Is  a  Catbatic 

2309>.  earns,    Friedr.    August.     1809.    8e« 

No.  1766. 

2370.  [OlaHanaen,  Hermann].  De  NRtump 
hnniauae  Trichotttmia  Novi  Tetitanienti  Scrip- 
toribu8  recepta.'  [Progr.j  Kegiomonti,  I815, 
40.  pp.  23. 

Alto  in  hU  O/weul^  Tk€otogUa,  pp.  lO-lO.    i>. 

2371.  (Zermann,  F.  A.].  Die  .Seele.  Eine 
auf  die  beiiige  Scbrift  sich  griliidfude  Aaf- 
stellung,  fUr  gebildete  I^Ker  aller  Keligicnien 
...    .    8tra«8burg,  1827,  8*.  pp.  S6. 

2372.  Beck,  .Tub.  Tobias.  Umriss  der  bibli- 
scheu  i>ec*lenlebre.  . . .  Stuttgart,  18IS,  8».  pp. 
xvi.,  V.*A\    D. 

Bee  I^pz.  Xepert.,  1S43.  IV.  S3-fi0. 

2373.  Bnitli,  George.  Tbe  Soul;  or.  An  In- 
quiry' into  Scriptural  pHycbology,  as  deve- 
loped by  the  Use  of  tbe  Terins.'Soul,  Spirit, 
Life,  etc  ,  vivwc<l  in  its  Ueariugs  un  tbe  Doc- 
trine of  t!ie  Ue!»urre€tiun.  ...  New- York, 
1845,  V-V  pp.  141. 

See  BiU.  Bepcrt.  XVIII.  219-260. 

2374.  Ballou,  Iliwea,  2d.  Tbo  New  Test;i- 
ment  Vsagt*  of  the  sevfral  TeniiH  trautflatcd 
Spirit,  Soul,  and  Life.  (L^nirtrsalitt  Quar. 
for  April,  1850;  Vll.  138-155.)    H. 

2376.  liC'vrls,  Tayler.  Names  for  Soul  [especi- 
ally in  tbe  Old  Test.].  {BV  lical  Rtpot.  for 
Oct.  1850;  3d  Ser.  VI.  674-703.)    AB. 

2370.  DelltKseb,  Franz.  System  der  bibli- 
schen  Psychologie.  Leipzig,  1855,  8*.  pp. 
viii.,  440. 

See  LcipM.  RtptrU,  18S6,  LIII.  6-8. 

2377.  Kmnim,  J.  Geo.  De  Notionibus  p»j- 
cbologicis  Paulinis.  DisserUtio  ...  .  tiis- 
sae,  1858,  8».  pp.  >ii.,  83.    F. 

2378.  Grant,  Miles.  Tbe  SouL  What  1^  it  ? 
A  Bible  View  of  its  Bleauing.  Boetou,  18^0* 
ie».  pp.  32. 

2370. The  Spirit  in  Man.     What  \»  it  f     A 

Bible  View  of  its  Meaning.    Boston,  1850, 
1&>.  pp.  32. 


B.— DEATH. 


^'ofe.  —  The  works  placed  here  treat  the  sulyect 
from  rery  differene  points  of  view,  and  many  of 
them  might  bo  classed  under  other  heads.  Two  or 
three  have  been  admitted  which  belong  purely  to 
physiology.  For  other  works,  see  Lipeaios,  BVbli' 
otheea  RoMUa  7%eoloffica,  art.  Jfors. 

1.  Qeneral  and  MisoelkiLeoiis  Works. 

2380.  Cjrprlanna,  Cceciliit.*),  a.d.  252.  Be 
contennieuibi  Morte  Opusculum.  Colonlw, 
1618, 4». 

Several  later  edition*.    Alw   in   bis  Opera,  ed. 
Balui.,  pp.  229-236.    yH.)    Ibia  treat i«o  U  mort.*  cem- 
mouljr  entitled  X><  JTerfuti/are.    An  Kn;;llsh  truDKla- 
tion  bT  Sir  Tbonia«  Klyot,  I^ndou,  1539,  80;  German, 
by  A.  Sacberl,  Bulibacb.  It0i,  8». 
2881.  Ambrofllns, .  Afjp.  of  Milan,  fl.  a.d. 
S74.    De  Bono  Mortis  Liber.    {Opera,  Par. 
1686-90,  ful.,  I.  389-414.)    H. 
2381*.  Rnpertu*  Tuitimsis,  fl.  a.d.  1111.   De 
Meditationo  Mortu  libri  II.   (Opera,  II.  862- 
876,  Par.  1688,  fol.) 

Also  in  Migneii  PMrtL,  OLZX.  857-390.    B. 
QSSiy  Ara  Moriendl. 

For  tbe  rtrj  numerons  early  editions  and  traoala- 
tlons  of  tbia  work,  see  Hain,  Panser,  Brunet,  and 
Or«sae.    Bee  also  Nos.  8Z9S-VT. 
2382.  Ranlln,  Jean,   144&-1514.    Doctrinale 
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Mortis  . . .  de  tripHci  Morte  corporali  scilicet, 
Culpe,  et  Gehenue  ...  .  PariHii.f,  1518,  &«.  — 
Also  Ltigduni,  1519,  4«;  Antv.  Kll!,  4»;  l^iris, 
1G20,  *». 

2383.  MaroelUno,  Valerio.  II  Diamerone  . . . 
ove  con  vivo  ragioni  si  moeti-a  la  morte  non 
e»tier  qual  male  che  il  Kenso  si  persuade,  c«»a 
una  dotta  let  tern,  over  discorso  intorno  alia 
lingua  volgare.    Vlnegia,  1564,  also  1566, 4*. 

2  ST. 

**  Dtalogo  aerltta  con  fnmma  dottrlna,  ed  la  pnr- 
gau  favella,  rant. '— GaUsriM/. 
2883».  Kyspennlng,  lienr.  Aqua  Vitai^  de 
Foutibua  bulvatoris,  hoc  est,  D<jctrina  evan- 
gelica  do  Meditationo  Mortis.  Addita  eat  ]m- 
niortalitatis  Animas  ...  Assertio  ...  .  Ant- 
verpiap,  Plantin,  158S,  8«. 

2384.  Pflacber,  Moses.  Lelire  vom  Todt  und 
Absterben  des  Menscben,  in  nwolf  Predigtru, 
nebst  eincm  Anbang  von  vier  Leirbcnpredig- 
ten.  Tubingen,  1589, 8».  (26  sli.)  —  Also  Leip- 
Eig,  1603,  8«,  and  ^Vankfurt,  1607,  8*. 

2384>.  GlUcentt,    or    Gllasentl,    Fabio. 

1596.    See  No.  612. 
2386.  On  a,  Pedro  de.    Prim  era  Parte  de  las 

Postrimerias  del  llonibre.    Madrid,  160S,  foK 
2386*.  Jenlacb,  Paul.    StelM>n  Preiligten  vom 

Todt  uud  Sterbeu.    Leipaig,  1607,  4". 
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2380.  Tnke,  Tliomas.     DiMconrm  of  Death. 

LoDdun,  Itf IS,  4*. 
238e>.  Crooke,  Sam.    Death  «nbaued,or  the 

DeiUh  of  UoHtb ;  bt'i^mi  in  a  Sormun  ou  llcwcHi 

xiii.  14  . . .  now  published  uud  enlarged  ...    . 

lA>Ddun,  1«10,  80.    BL. 

2387.  D.,  W.    Of  Death  and  th«  Nature  of 
lien,  an" 

doo,  liii^  ^ 

2388.  HelnaliMf  Daniel.  Do  Contouptn  Mor> 
tia  Libri  qiiatuor,  Versu  et  Pro«a.  Lngdntil 
BtttaTorvm,  l(l*il,  mn.  4<>.  £  4,  pp.  190,  if.  12. 
ML. 

Ao  «lltioB  of  the  sane  date  In  smaU  fP.  AUo  in 
hb  FoenuUa.  Aimtt.  IM9,  wm.  1'i^.  jpp.  161-M5  xH.), 
and  other  ed«.  ~A  Dutch  traBBlatwn,  hy  Jao.  van 
Zcrccole(Ui2ft?i. 

2388*.  Coley  James.  Of  Death  a  Tnra  Descrip- 
tion, and  against  it  a  Good  l^eparation.  Lon- 
don, 162971*. 

23S0.    Featler*  <»^  FAlrolougK»  Daniel, 
litixatoxium,  or  Six   Corrtisils  to  ativii^'thfu 
the  Heart  of  every  faithful  Chridtian  iis.>:>iiuKt 
the  Terrors  of  Death.     I^>iidon,  16S7,  foi.  6s. 
"A  curioiu  work."— LemtrfM. 

2390.  Albreclhty  Oeorg.  Diilce  antarunt :  der 
bitturrtiisse  Todt;  odor  Erkliiruu^dcs  Articiils 
vom  To«lt  und  Ab^terbeu  dcs  Mon.sclH'H,  In 
Miebon  nud  fllnfzig  Prcdigteu.  Nurdliniicoii, 
Ittl-I,  4».—  Also  NUrnberg,  1002,  4».  (145  Au) 

238(X  Drellnconrty  Charles.  Lcs  couHola- 
tions  de  TAme  fiddle  contro  les  frnj'enrs  de  In 
mort  ...    .    Paris,  1651,  8o. 

Aa  Bnalisk  tranalAtlon.  Illh  ed..  London.  1724.  A<*. 

B.  SOi  -f-.    ff.    The  work  ba?i  also  hccn  traoiliited 
lo  OcrMMA  and  other  modem  laoguaget. 

2301.  Grlebner,  or  Grlbner,  Daniel. 
Chriritllcbe  Todtesgcdanckeu ;  uilcr  dreyt>sig 
Predigten  Tom  aeit lichen  Todt  dor  MeuMchcn 
...  .  Leipzig,  1670, 40. --Also  «6td.  1685,  4«, 
and  1005,  4f.  (144  >h.) 

2302.  Batesy  William.  A  8ennon  on  Death 
and  Judgment.    London  f  1683,  8*. 

2303.  SberlfielK,  William.  A  Practical  Dls- 
conrse  concerning  Death.  . . .  Loudon,  168tf. 
8».— r2th  ed.,  ibid.  17C.3,  8».  pp.  (6^  362.  H. 
—  16th  ed.,  ilnd.  1715;  27th  ed.,  ibid.  1755,  8*. 
G. 

A  WeUh  tnnalatlon.  IflBl.  V;~  German,  Leipilff, 
105,  6^  etc.  I  — French,  Anul.  1706.  «-^.  e/c. 
2394.  Pcucrleliiy  Joh.  Conr.    Novissimomm 
prinium,  ilai  Kndo  duK  inenschlicliou  Lcbuiis; 
...  ill  sech/ig  Predigten.     NUrubcrg,  16tt4, 
4».  (181  sh.) 
2394».  BandetOy  Carlos.      El    espi^o  do  la 
nitierte,  con  uiuy  curiosas  cnipro^sas  emble- 
maticas  ...     .    Amberes,  1700,  4«. 
2305.  [  Asflr^Uy  John].    An  Argument  proving, 
that  according  to  the  Covenant  of  EternHl 
Life  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  Man  may  be 
translated  from  hence  into  that  Eternal  Life, 
without  {lassing  through  Death,  thouffh  the 
Humane  Nature  of  Christ  himself  could  not 
be  thus  translated  till  he  had  passed  through 
Death.  ...    [Loudon,]  1700,8*.  pp.  108.    I£., 
BA. 

AIM  in  "A  Collection  of  Traeta  vrltten  by  John 
AaglU,"  etc  London,  1715,  8^. —  For  an  account  of 
tblsrurloui  bo'>k,  for  which  ibe  author  was  expelled 
both  from  the  Irlah  and  the  F.nglNh  Hoase  of  Com- 
XDona,  see  Alllbooc'ii  Diet,  of  Knpl.  Utermture,  pnd 
ColerldKca /,*<.  Remains,  Loud.  ItOS,  b°,  II.  38(K:9;. 
In  hii  TabU  JVOik,  Julj  90.  1831,  Colerideo  al>o  lajt 
of  the  work.  In  which  be  flnd^  '*  the  rary  «oul  of 
Bwift,— an  Inteuac,  half  aelf-decelTed  banorlam.*'  — 
*'  I  acarooty  remember  elsewhere  such  uncommon 
akin  in  lo.;ie.  such  iawjer-llke  acutcneu.  and  yet 
each  a  ffra-p  of  common  sense.  Kach  of  hit  para- 
grapha  U  in  itself  a  whole,  and  jet  a  link  between 
the  precctling  and  following ;  *>«  that  the  entire  aeries 
forms  ono  arguoteat,  and  \  ct  each  is  a  diamond  lu  it- 
self.'  Some  may  regartJ  this  praise  aa  rather  ex- 
trava^HiU 


A  German  traanlation.  with  a  preftMC  by  J.  O. 
Prit2  or  Piitiu«,  Lei|>z.  IIO-J,  li«. 
2396.  Pritz  {Litt.  Pritltts),  Joh.  Oeorg.    De 
Trutislationu  in  Vitiun  Hctornani  sine  Transitu 
per  Mortem.    Lipsiao,  1701,  4o. 

2307.  -—  De  Immortalitate  Uominis  coutra 
A.-<giinum.    Lipsine,  1702,  4*. 

2308.  R.lCtBk«ler,  Christoiih  Ileinr.  De  No- 
nionclattiris  Mortis  empbaticis.  Uelmst. 
1710. 

2390.  Pfkfr,  Cliristoph  MatthHus.    Bchediasma 
...  de  Morte  Natnrali.    Tul»ingns  1722,  4«>. 
'In  itrimisoblcctloneni.croditioncm  ac  lodlciun 
eommendandum."—  WtUch. 

2400.  Teller,  Honianns.  Commentatio,  ad 
Natunim  Mortis  requiri  Mentis  a  O«riioi« 
didixraviv,  lion  solam  JioAvatv,  (^cciisioni*  L»)cl 
Act.  XX.  10.     Lip!*ia?,  1722,  4«'.  tiffr. 

2401.  Reynolds,  John.  A  View  uf  DoHth: 
or.  The  SjuIh  Departure  from  t!io  World.  A 
Philosophical  SH(*re<l  Poem,  ^vith  ...  Nt)tes(, 
and  tiomo  Additiunnl  CompoMirort.  ...  Lou- 
don, 1725,  40.  pp.  1-28  +.  7/.  — The  3<l  Ed., 
Lund.  1735,  sm.  8».    <7. 

iM02.  Aiitglll,  John.  The  Met«imori»ho*«i8  of 
Man,  by  tlic  Death  and  Kesurrcctli n  «.f  Cbii«>t 
from  the  Dead.  ...  Part  I.  London,  1727, 
e*-.  pp.  280  +.    ff. 

24CO.  Itampc,  Friedr.  Adolf.  Betraclitnngen 
vun  dim  ^.u'rben  und  Tode  der  Mou»chon. 
Loipzi-,  1731,  S«.  (32  sh.) 

2404.  Babrdt,  Joh.  Friedr.  Abhandlun^  di>r 
n*inen  Lehro  uuHerur  EvangelibCheh  Kirclte 
von  der  Sterblichkeit  und  dcui  Iciblichc-ii 
Todo  des  monschlicheu  Geschlechtd,  wider 
den  Deniocritnm  Kcdivivum,  und  andere  £<(>- 
cinianische  SchwUmier.  Budissin,  1788,  K 
2«7r. 

2405.  Solktaliert,  Joh.  Ernst.  . . .  TernUnftige 
und  schriftmiisigo  Gedanken  vom  Twlc.  An- 
dere und  vermelirte  Anfl.  Jena  und  I^eipxig, 
(174J,)  1749,  4«.  pp.  (16),  196,  (12).     U. 

2406.  CarpOT,  Jacob.  De  geuuiua  Notione 
Mortis.    Vinar.  1744,40. 

2407.  Mayer,  Joh.  Epistolische  Betrachtnn- 
gen  des  Todes.  2  Theile.    Nurnberg,  1744, 4o. 

2408.  Neunkaan,  Ram.  Betruchtungen  iilHT 
die  eigentliche  trsacbe  und  Absicht,  Mtirum 
Gott  den  Tod  uber  die  Menschen  verhjingt. 
PreiMtlau,  1748,  4o.  pp.  67. 

2409.  Muller,  Georg  Theodor.  ...  PrUfung 
der  Uetrachtung  Uber  die  eigentliche  rnutche 
und  Absicht,  wanim  Gott  don  Tml  i'ber  die 
31cn8clien  verhiinget.  Frankfurt  und  Leip- 
zig, 1749,  8o.  (7  sh.) 

See  Kraft's  Xem  TkML  SOL  V.  244.148.    H. 

2410.  Go«ze,  Job.  Mclchior.  Die  Michtigstcn 
Abschnitte  der  Lehre  vom  Tode,  in  cinigen 
heiligen  Keden  ...  .  2*  Aufl.  Bresslau  und 
Leipzig,  (1749,)  1763,  8o.  (41  sh.) 

2411.  Balkrdt,  Joh.  Friedr.  Schrift-  und 
vemui:ftiniistiige  Deweise,  dass  die  8iindo  die 
eigentliche  UriKiche  des  Tmles  soy.  gegen  die 
neuesten  EinwUrfe  vertbeidiget  ...  .  Leip- 
Kig,  1751,8o.  (13sb.)^ 

2412.  Stfilkner,  Carl  Gottfr.  Pbilosophi«ich- 
theoloiriRt-he  Betrachtnngen  iiber  die  Furctit 
fi*  r  dent  Tode,  nebst  denen  . . .  Mitteln  dage- 
gen  ...    .    Leipzig,  175S,  8o.  (11  sh.) 

241.3.  Cntalns,  Christian  August.  De  Reli- 
quiis  Ooutilismi  in  Opiniouibus  de  Morte, 
Commentatio.  Pars  I.,  II.  2  pt.  Lipsiae, 
1756,  40.  (4  and  3i  sh.) 

2414. Abhandlung  von  den  Veberbleihseln 

dbn  lleldenthnms  in  den  Meynnugen  vom 
Tode.    Leipzig,  1766,  8*.  8^. 
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Lelp- 


SchriftAtlslegungen   dargMtellt 

«ig,l86l,8«».  pp.  vn.,246.  I 

2363<>.  Rtnck,  auitir.  Wilh.    Torn    Znstand 

njich  (lom  Totle.    Bibllsche  Unterwncliiinsren, 

mtt  BorackHlchtlgn»ngdtTeln(«chl»f?lKon  Hitcn 

iiitd  neueii  Literatur.  ...    Ludw {gnbiirg,  1S61» 

8».  pp.  xri.,  327.    P. 
2383*.  Ijetxte  Tag  (Dor),  odor  der  Tag  dps 

Qerichtji.    Bctracbtiingpii  Uber  die  vier  let7.- 

ten  Dinge  des  Menschen:  Tod,  (lericht,  Him- 

luel  und   HOUe.    Nach  den  Kircbenvfttern. 

Liunleh,  1801,  8«.  pp.  612. 
2363^.  Enfttntln,  (Barth^lemy)  Pronpor.    La 

vie  (JteruoUe  pasaie—PRisxivTfi— future.  Paris, 

IWl,  »•.  pp.  r.,  216.    />. 

A  vtraoge  m/sticAl  prodacUon.  by  a  dladple  of  ■ 
Sal  at 'Simon.    U  belongs  more  propcrlj  under  Sect.  \ 
I.  of  tbo  present  claw. 
2363b.  Anberlen,  Carl  August.    Die  cuchnto- 
.    logische   Kede   Josu  Chriati   Matth.  24.  25. 

(meol.  Stud.  u.  Krit,  1862,  pi).  213-247.)    H. 
Wiib  putlenUr  reference  to  Cremer. 
2363^.  BerseauXy ,theAbb£.  Les  grandcs 

questions  religieuses  rteoluos  en  pou  de  mots. 

La  niort  et  I'immortalit^  ...    .    Nanc3%  1802, 

180.  pp.  258. 

2.  Bi1)lioal  Fsydhology. 

2S84.  RooSv  Magnus  Friedr.  FnndamentePsy- 
chologiao  ex  Sacra  Scriptura  sic  collecta,  ut 
Dicta  eiuii  de  Anima  eiusque  Facnitatibus 
agentia  collecta,  digesta  atque  expMcata  sint 
...  .  Tubingae,17e9,8«.pp.248.  F. 
A  German  tranalndon.  Sluttf  art.  L8&7,  8*. 

2306.  Wagner,  Joh.  Friedr.  Psychologjre 
biblicR!  bpecimon  I.,  II.  Osnabrug.  in5-77» 
8«.  tgr. 

2366.  Seller,  Georg.  Friedr.  Animadverslo- 
uum  ad  Psychologiam  Sacram  Para  I.-VII.  et 
ult.    Erlangae,  m8-«7,  4o. 

2307.  Conera,  Orrh.  Julius.  Versnch  eincr 
christlichen  Authropologie.  Berlin,  1T81, 8». 
IM. 

2368.  Miinch,  Job.  Gottlieb.  Psychologie  des 
neueu  Testaments.  Segeusbnrg,  iwn,  8o. 
pp.  X.,  2M. 


2369.  Oberthflr,  Frans.    BiMiadM  Antkra- 

pologie.    4Bde.    Miiutiter,  1§0C-W,  6*'. 

"  Thii  work  i*  miher  «  ■Tttea  of  d«otri»e  U^m  %a 
Anthropotogj.  treaiioR  of  the  Fall.  Btfi^cntpclBa .  XM* 
Last  Tbiug*.  tte."—3reUdL  Tke  aatlior  is  a  Ctih^ije. 

2309*.  Cams,  Friedr.  August.  IMS.  ^e^ 
No.  1766. 

2370.  [Olsl&auaeii,  Hermami].  De  Naturae 
iiumanae  Tricbotomia  Novi  Te^taoienti  &cnp- 
toribiis  recepta..  [Progr.J  Regionionti,  W^ 
4p.  pp.  23. 

Also  in  his  OputetiU  Thtdlogiea,  pp.  113-MB.    » 

2371.  fZermann,  F.  A.].  Di«  Steele.  Einr 
anf  die  beilige  Schrift  aich  grQiMlrode  Aaf- 
stellung,  nir  geblldete  Le«er  aller  KeUgi»g«^a 
...    .    i«trassburg,  1827,  ti».  pp.  36. 

2372.  Beck,  Job.  Tobias.     Vmrias  der  bibli- 

scheu  t^eelenlebre Stuttgart,  ibilX^  8".  pp. 

xvi.,  irMi.     D. 

See  Leipx.  MUpwt.,  IMS,  IV.  &3-W. 

2373.  Bnah,  George,  Tbe  Soul:  w.  An  In- 
quiry into  Scriptural  P»ycIiolog>',  as  dev*- 
loped  by  the  Use  of  tbe  Terms,  :^nl.  Sjtiri!. 
Life,  etc  ,  viewed  in  its  Bearings  on  the  Ikr- 
trine  of  the  Kcburrection.  ...  New-Vork, 
1845,  T>.  pp.  141. 

8«e  BiU.  Repert.  XVIII.  2]S-M». 

2S74.  Ballou,  IIc>(lel^  2d.  The  New  ToU- 
nient  Usage  of  tlie  several  Ternisi  tratiftUttJ 
Spirit,  SonI,  and  Life,  {l-nirtnatitt  Quar. 
for  April,  1850;  VII.  13«-155.)    H. 

2376.  licwla,  Tayler.  Names  fi>r  .Soul  fe-p^-ci- 
ally  in  tbe  Old  Test.].  (Bi'lical  Bfpo*.  for 
Oct.  1850;  3d  Scr.  VI.  674-703.)    AB. 

2376.  Delltssoli,  Franx.  System  der  Mbb- 
sclien  Psychologic.  Leipzig,  1855,  S*.  pj». 
viii.,  440. 

See  Ldpx.  Bepert..  1836,  LIII.  ft-8. 

2377.  Kntmin,  J.  Geo.  De  Notionibas  psy- 
chologicifl  Paulinis.  Dissertatio  ...  .  Gis- 
sae,  1858,  8».  pp.  vii,  83.    f. 

2378.  Grant,  Miles.  Tbe  SouL  What  i«  it> 
A  Bible  View  of  its  Meaning.  Boston,  liiat, 
1&>.  pp.  82. 

2379. The  Spirit  in  Man.     What  is  it  T    1 

Diblo  View  of  its  Meaning.    Boston,  l<i39, 
1G<».  pp.  32. 


B.— DEATH. 


J^ofe.  —  The  works  placed  here  treat  the  sntiject 
flrom  very  different  points  of  view,  and  many  of 
them  might  be  classed  under  other  heads.  Two  or 
three  have  been  admitted  which  belong  purely  to 
physiology.  For  other  works,  see  Lipenios,  BibU- 
•th«ca  RfBoiu  Theologica,  art.  ifors. 

1.  General  and  MiaoeUaneons  Works. 

2880.  Cjrprlanus,  Caicilins,  a.d.  252.  De 
content ncuda  Mortc  Opusculum.  Coloniw, 
1618, 40. 

Several  later  edliioni.    Also   In   his  Optra,  ed. 
Balut.,  pp.  VS-'OA.    y  H.)    Ihia  treatise  is  luorc  com- 
monly entitled  De  JUtrtalitate.    An  Kugli«h  iruniila- 
tion  by  Sir  Thomas  Kljot.  I^ndon.  1539.  hO;  Gerntmn, 
by  A.  Sacherl,  Sulxbach.  1(03,  6". 
S881.  Ambrosins,  ^l&p.  of  Milan,  fl.  A.D. 
874.    De  Bono  Mortis  Liber.    (Ojwra,  Par. 
1686-90,  fol.,  L  389-414.)    H. 
2381*.  Rnpertua  Tuitientit,  fl.  a.d.  1111.   Do 
Meditatione  Mortis  Libri  II.   (Qpera,  II.  862- 
876,  Par.  1638,  fol.) 

Also  in  Migne  s  Putrtl.,  OLXX.  35T-3W.    B. 
2881^  Ara  Moriendi. 

For  tlie  Terv  numerous  early  editions  and  tranala* 
tions  of  thta'work.  see  Hain,  Panser,  Brunei,  and 
Qrijse.    See  also  Nos.  8S6-e7. 
2382.  Ranlln,  Jean,    1443-1614.    Doctrinale 
782 


Mortis  . . .  de  triplici  Morte  corponilt  srilket. 
Culpe,  et  Gehenue  ...  .  Parisit.-*,  I51h,  V«.— 
Also  Lugduni,  1519,  4«:  Antv.  ICli:,  4«;  Pant. 
1C20,  4». 

2383.  Marcellino,  Valeria.  II  Dianierone  . . . 
ove  con  vive  rogioni  si  mnstra  la  morte  mo 
e^er  qual  male  che  il  senso  st  persuade,  c«rfi 
una  dottn  lettern,  over  tliecorso  intoroo  alU 
lingua  volgare.  Vinegia,  154M,  also  156&,  4*. 
2irc. 

*'  Dfslego  seritta  eon  onmaia  dettriaa,  ed  in  par- 
gata  Ikvella,  rare."— Caltennl. 
2383b.  Kyspenning,  Ilenr.  Aqua  Vit»  de 
Fontibua  balvatoris,  lioc  est,  I>«ctriBa  evan- 
gelica  de  Meditatione  Mortis.  Addita  est  Inn 
niortalitatis  Aniniae  ...  Assertio  ...  .  Ant- 
verpiie,  Ptantin,  158S,  H: 

2384.  Pflaclier,  Moses.  Lebre  vom  Todt  and 
Absterben  des  Menscben,  in  %^^f  Preditzlf  b, 
nebst  ciucm  Anhang  von  vier  Le{rh<>nprtiiii;- 
ten.  Tubingen,  158»,  8*.  (26  sh.)  —  Also  Lrip- 
sig,  1603,  8«,  and  tYaiikfurt,  l&fj,  M. 

2384>.  GllacentI,    or    Gllasentl,    FsMo. 

1590.    See  No.  612. 
2386.  Ona,  Pedro  de.    Primera  Part*  de  las 

Poetrimerias  del  llonibre.    Madrid,  lOM,  fi>l. 
238£a.  Jcnlacb,  Paul.    Sielicn  Predlgten  vun 

Todt  und  Sterbeu.    Lcipaig,  1607,  4*. 


2450 
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Death:  or,  Whj  should  the  Atheist  foar  to 
Dio?  ...  (30th  Thousand.)  Londou,  1852. 
It*,  pp.  16.  — AlBO  Xew-York,  1850,  12»,  and 
Philiul.  1868,  ie«. 

Btiprioled  from  ITig  Reamner.  No.  193. 

2450.  'Wasnery  Ilerm.  Dcr  Tod,  bclenchtet 
rata  Standpunktc  der  Naturwissouschafteo. 

..    2>  Aufl.    Bielefeld,  (1H55,)  1857,  \^.  pp. 
109. 

A  Dutch  txattilatioB,  bj  J.  L.  Tenrea,  Utractal, 
1»6,  fP. 

2460>.  Sdnopcnlianery  Arthur.  Dolamort 
et  de  son  rapport  avec  rin<1e«tructibilit6  de 
VC'tre  en  soi.  [Translated  from  the  Uennan.1 
{Ilfrut  Germaniqw,.  1861,  XIV.  613-534,  and 
XV.  341-366.)    £A. 

2.  Daaoe  of  Death. 

2451.  Pelfp&oty  £tienne  Qabriel.  Recherches 
hifltoriques  et  litt^raires  sur  le»  Danses  dee 
Mortfl  et  Mur  Torigine  des  cartes  k  Jouer; 
ouvrage  orn6  de  cinq  Uthoi^raphies  et  de 
vifniettea.  D^on,  et  Paris,  18*26,  8».  pp.  Ix., 
387. 

2452.  Douce,  Francis.  The  Donee  of  Death 
exhibited  in  elegant  Engravings  on  Wood 
with  a  Dissertation  on  the  several  Reproseu- 
taUon.9  of  that  Sul](ject  but  more  particularly 
on  thoae  ascribed  to  Macaber  and  Hans  Hol- 
bein ...    .    London,  1838,  8o.  pp.  xii.,  262  +. 

.£r. 

2453.  Massmann,  Hans  (or  Job.)  Ferd.  Lite- 
ratur  iler  Todtentaiizo.  . . .  (Ans  deui  "  Sera- 
peum"  besuudurs  abgedruckt.)  Leipaig,  1840, 
8».  pp.  135.     H. 

2454.  Fortonl,  Hippolyte.  La  Dansc  des 
Morta,  desHinee  par  Hans  Holbein,  grav^e  sur 
plerre  par  Joseph  Schlotthauer.  expliqude 
par  Hippolyte  Fortonl.  Paris,  [1^2,1  16*. 
(8  sh.  and  53  plaUi.) 

For  the  eonteou  of  Fortoul's  Kcuj,  sea  R.  Wd- 
gelg  KtuuOaiftr- Catalog,  Abtta.  XIU.  no.  r23tfl. 

2455.  Klst,  Nikolaas  Christiaan.  De  korko- 
lljke  arcliitoctuur  en  de  doodendauson ;  als 
proeve  van  bet  hmnorlstisch  karakter  der 
christelUke  kunst  in  bet  tijdvak,  hetwelk  de 
HerTorming  hoeft  voorbereid.  Met  5  lith. 
platen.    Leiden,  1844,  8o.  Jl.  3.00. 

2455*.  Nanmann,  F.  Der  Tod  in  alien  selnen 
Beziehungeu,  ein  Warner,  Trcbter  und  Lustig- 
macher.  Als  Beitrag  znr  LIteraturgeschicbte 
der  Todtentanze.  Mit  3  Tafeln  Abbildungcn. 
Dresden,  1844,  12*.  |  th, 

2456l  AEassmaiui,  Hans  (or  Job.)  Ferd.  Die 
Ba.^Ier  Todtentilnze  in  getreuon  Abbildun- 
gcn. Nebst  geticliicbtlicher  Untei-sucliung,  so 
wle  Vergleichuug  mit  den  librigen  deutschen 
Todtent&nxen,  Ihrer    Bilderfolge    und  ihren 


gemelnsamen  Reimtexten.  Sammt  einem  An- 
aiig»:  Todtentanz  in  Holzscbnittendesr.iif- 
zehnteu  Jabrhuuderts.  ...  Mit  81  Abbilduu- 
gen  auf  22  Kupfertafeln  und  mit  27  lithogi  :»- 
pbierten  BUlttern.  Stuttgart,  1847,  ICo,  pp. 
127,  ff.  xiii.  +,  and  Abbildungen,  49.  (J. 
Scheible's  SchtiUgr&Ur,  V«  Theil.)    H. 

2450.  Selmlts  Jaeobl,  J.  C.  De  nedcr- 
landscho  doodendans.    Utrecht,  1849,  sm.  S«. 

2457.  Ijanglols,  £u8tache  Hyacinthe.  Essai 
histurique,  pbiloHophique  et  pittoresqne  sur 
les  Danses  des  Morts  ...  accompagn6  do  cin- 
quante-quatre  planches  et  dc  uombreuses 
vignettes  ...  suivi  d'une  Lettre  de  M.  C. 
Leber  et  d'une  Note  de  M.  Depping  sur  1e 
meme  si^et.  —  Ouvrage  compl^td  et  publi6 
par  M.  Audr£  Pot  tier  ...  et  M.  Alfred  Ban- 
dry.    2  torn.    Rouen,  1852, 8*.    F. 

The  most  oompreheoslvs  work  on  tke  sobieet. 

2458.  Kastner,  (Jean)  Georges.  Les  Danses 
des  Morts.  Dissertations  et  recherches  his- 
toriques,  philosophiques,  littdraires  et  mnsi- 
cales  sur  lea  divers  monuments  dc  co  genre 
qui  existent  ou  qui  ont  exists  tant  en  Franco 
q^n'k  r^tranger,  accompogndes  de  la  Danxe 
Macabre,  grande  ronde  vocale  ot  ninsicale  et 
instrumentale  . . .  et  d'nne  suite  de  planchi's 
repr6eentant  des  sujcts  tir^  d'anciennes  dan- 
ses des  morts  des  XI  V«,  XV»,  XVI«  et  XVII* 
slteles  ...    .    Paris,  1852, 4*. 

2459.  rnr«r«rs,  William  S.  F.].  Holbein  and 
the  Danco  of  Death.  {Atiantic  MonVdy  /or 
March,  1859;  IIL  265-282  )     //. 

Bee,  further,  the  bibUogr«|ihl(»l  DictioBarieii  of 
Bbeit,  Bruiiet.  and  Oruw.  under  ■*  Danae  llncabre," 
"Holbeii.  -  Mf>rlKU,'*  uid  "Todtcnuus,"  NUard'a 
a  •:.  dtt  Umru  pjpfulairea.  II.  3H9-S&4.  and  Onw»r  « 
Lchrbueh  tiner  aUgem.  UtetxargtBehtelUt,  II.  U.  146- 
149. 


2460.  Dan^a  (La)  general  de  los  Muertos. 
[About  A.U.  1850.]  (Appended  to  Ticknor's 
Hist.  0/  Spanish  Lit.,   New  York,  1840,  &», 


III.  450-474;  comp.  I.  89-91.)    H. 

2461.  Borap,  Thomas  Lai-son.  Det  mennes- 
kellge  Livs  Flugt,  eller  Dode-Daods  ...  afbil- 
det  ved  Isprerige  Stykker,  og  Samtaler  imel- 
lem  DUdon  og  Pcrsoiioruc.  ...  3>  OpIag. 
KJubenhavn,  1814, 4*.  pp.  80.    H. 

2461b.  Holbein,  Hans,  the  younger.  Der 
Todtentanz  oder  dcr  Triumph  des  TuUes  naeh 
den  Original-IIolzschnitten  des  Hans  Holbein 
von  C.  H[elmuthj.  Magdeburg,  [18S6,J  fol. 
46  lith.  plates.    H. 

The  text  ii  from  Um  Angvburg  edition  of  1544. 

2461b.  Holbein's  Dance  of  Death,  with  an 
Historical  and  Literary  Introduction.  Lon- 
don, John  Eussell  Smithy  1840,  sm.  &>  or  16*. 
pp.  iv.,146.    F. 


C— THE  INTERMEDIATE  STATS. 


1.  ComprehenaiTe  Worhi. 

Note.  —  On  th«  happitusB  of  the  Intermediate  State, 
see  below,  F.  2. 

2462.  Blondel,  David.  Dos  Bibylles  o6lebr«es 
tant  par  Tantiquitd  payenne  que  par  les 
saincts  Pdres,  discours  traitant  ...  [of  the 
Sibylline  books,  and]  des  suppositions  que  oes 
livres  contiennent,  principalement  touchant 
r^tat  des  honimes  bons  et  manvais  apr^s  la 
mort.    Charenton,  1649,  4<>. 

luuedtn  1651  with  the  title:  —  "  Tmit4  de  la  eri- 
ane«  des  Piree  louchaoi  I'iUkt  d«i  Aiuv*  aprte  cette 
vie  et  de  I'orlglne  de  la  prMre  pour  Ice  niorte  et  du 
purgatoire,"  ett.  —  "k  rai-e,  but  valuable  work."  — 
JSrefitcA.  —  An  BnMUh  Uanilatlou  by  J.  Davlei, 
Lond.  1661,  fol. 

246>.  A>«*cmMtly   Gius.    Sim.     Bibliotheca 


Orientalis  . 
28,foL    B. 


3tom.fn4pt.  BomsB,1710- 


See  the  "  DUaerUtio  de  Syria  Mestorlanie.  \  XVI. 
De  Statu  Animarum  Gorporlbiu  exutarum,"  in  Tom. 
III.  P.  II.  pp.  cocxUl.-xUx.,  where  will  be  fouud 
'  aonte  very  cuiioiu  matter.  Comp.  Tom.  III.  P.  I.  pp. 
312,  322.  333.  332.  360.  See  alto  the  exiracto  from 
moDjsiua  Bar-Salibi,  Oid.  II.  16&-167,  and  fron» 
Oregoriut  Abulpharacius  or  Bar-Uebraus,  II.  2iM, 
»5. 

2463.  Baumgarten,  Biegm.  Jac.    Historia 
Doctrinae  de  Statu  Animarum  eenaratarnm. 
fi.  G.  Dreckmann.]    Hal.  i754,  4*.  pp. 


\licsp. 


2464.  [Blackbnme,  Francis].  An  Histori- 
cal View  of  ttie  Controversy  concerning  an 
Intermediate  State  and  the  Fksparate  Exist- 
ence of  the  Soul,  between  Death  and  the 
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CLASS  ni.— DESTINY  OF  THE  SOtX. 


QenoinI  RMorroctlon,  dodncMl  fVom  the  Bo- 
(CinuiiiK  of  tho  Protostaiit  Keforumtlon  to  tho 
l*n*!teut  Tiniva.  ...  The  2il  Kd.,  correcteil 
nuil  t;rratly  enlarged.  ...  London,  1772,  8». 
pp.  Ixxii.,  304).     F. 

Al4o  In  hii  WotkM,  Vol.  Itl.    (iT.)— Pint ed..  m- 

tilled  -A  Short  llUiorlcal  Vivw,"  tte.  Lond.  ITM. 

S".  pp.  WiU.,12&.    a. 

2-1  0.  Prieat lev-,  Joseph.  An  Uiatory  of  the 
CorruptiiinH  of  ChriNtiRnity  ...  .  Tho  od 
i:(l.  2  vol.  (lit  eil.,  Birniingham,  178*i.  8« ) 
Buston,  I7tf7,  1^.     n. 

Vol.  I.,  pp.  m-'iii.  oouuint  a  "  HUtorj  of  Opl- 
nioDs  conccrniiig  tho  Biaie  of  the  Di*ad." 

2466.  Srnefltly  Joh.  August.  De  retornm 
I'ntrurn  Opintone  de  Statu  Minlio  Aiiimoruzn 
ft  Cf)ipore  dcjunctorum.  (Excursus  to  his 
Lectwnfs  Atnd.  in  Epitt.  ad  Hebrueot,  Lips. 
1795.  ^°.  pp.  388-346.) 

2167.  Bcnnet,  Ooorge.    OTam  Ilanoshamoth, 

or  a  View  of  tho  IntenuediHtc  State,  as  it 

BpiM>ar«  in  tho  Records  of  the  Old  and  New 

T«-*tament;  the  Apocryphal  Books;  iii  Hfu- 

tlien    Authors;    and    the    (Ircek    nnd   Lathi 

Fath4*r!(.  ...    Carlisle, IHOO, 8*. pp. i v., 419.   0\ 

"A  work  or  various  vrudiilon  sad  dc«p  fcsesrch." 

—Bp.  Uortttjf, 

468.  Dodgton,  Charles.    In  Note  C.  to  Vol. 

I.  uf   hi.i  trHiinltUion  of  Tertnllian,  in  tho 

Librmyqf  t:,f  M<//irr^.  Oxford,  1842,  8»,  pp. 

116-121),  Mr.  D.  has  collected  a  great  iiouilier 

uf  iNusMaf^es  from   the    Fathers,  illustratinK 

their  notions  of  the  iuternicdiate  state,  and 

their  use  of  the  term  '^Paradise." 

See,  ftirther,  No.  2525,  Bctracl&tangf  $ 
2.v:7.  Campbell  9  2M2,  Ij5«»cUer)  2•S7^.s, 
Hantiiiarrord)  257t«,  Beckers  ^  2591, 
LuckemuUer. 


24C0.-Hlppoljrtns,  I^rtuemu,  fl.  a  J).  MO. 
'E«t  ToO  wpot  'EAAr,i'a?  Aoyov  ...  »<pl  ttj«  rev 
iravTOf  airtaf.  Kx  Liliro  ad  versus  Graecoe, 
qui  iuKcribitur  Adversus  Platoneni,  de  Causa 
Universl. 

This  rmffment.  vtalrh  bas  been  fbbdy  aierlbed  to 
Joscphu*.  give*  a  curiou*  dc«criplipa  of  "  Hadi;s,  In 
Vihlch  the  aouU  of  the  rIgiileouH  aitd  uirightooua  are 
detained."  Thr  l-ent  edliloiM  of  the  Orcvk  text  are 
b.T  UuaMoti.  CkriattaiiitfaHd  Mankind.  Vol.  V.  {tOiaa 
'■AnalectN  AuicNIcaiiin,"  Vul.  1.)  Load.  1864,  ft*,  pp. 


91-102  'U.),  and  Lng.irdc  lu  hU  cd.  of  Hippoluu«. 
,tp!«.  IH>.  tP.  pp.  a^-TA.  Whitton'a  Knglihh  \-er»lon 
ia  nppcDdC'l  to^he  common  edition*  of  hta  trsiulstion 


or  Jowphus.     See.  rui  ttaer,  No.  X938. 

2409*.  Joannes  Saba,  a.i>.  560. 

See  aa  cxirari  fnuu  his  Dit-ounm  (Bfrisc),  in 
Anentani.  BibL  Orieut.  I.  4S8.    H. 

2469*>.  Tract  at  US  antiquus  de  Remunera- 
tione  .Meritoium  non  Uilata.  (In  A.  Mai's 
ficript.  Vft.  Nova  OblL,  YII.  204>270,  Rom. 
1833, 40.)    If.       ' 

2470.  Tostado  (Lat.  Tostatns),  Alonso, 
Bp.  0/  Arila,  1400-14A6.  De  Aninialnis  se- 
paratis,  eammqne  vuriis  Bectiptitculis.  (M'ith 
treatises  by  Bitrthol.  SibvUa  and  Joh.  Trithe- 
luins,  in  tho  Otium  Utefdogicum  tripartitum, 
DuHcl,  1621,  80.) 

AUn  lu  bii  Oftera,  Tom.  XXV.,  TeneUls.  ITlft.  fol., 
p.  M.  et  oeqq.  B«o  FJ&gco,  Cc«cA.  de*  GUutbetu  an 
VntUr  tickktit.  III.  11.  IVi-Vii,  who  oalU  it  "s  vcrj 
leariiid  trvial»c.' 

2471.  Jncobas  de  Clnsa,  orde  Erfor- 
dla,  M-  de  ParadlsO)  or  de  Gm>*- 

trode,  nr  Junterbiick,  Chrthustensit. 
[Trnct;itU9  de  AnitniibfiK  cxiitis  a  Cori»onl)ti«. 
sivo  de  Apparitionilnis  Aniiuamm.  Burgdoif, 
1475.}  fol.  (26  letive^.  .'3  Hm*<  to  a  page.)  A. 
8<-c  Hatn.  u.  Wl«»;  i^nmr.  I.  wn,  ■.  1.    Halo  de 

Bcilbtf«  «-ipht  other  edlltoua  uf  tht4  nork  publinhcd 

in  the  Drtei'nth  tx-uturj . 

2472.  Blancardy    or    Blanckart    (Lat. 

Candidus),  Alex.    I>e  hetribntiono  Jiisto- 
runi  siutiui  a  Mortc.    Colouiie,  [1551,]  8» 


247>.  Vf rety  Pierre.  Dispatatioas  cfarestien- 
nes  touchant  Testat  dee  trtpaasis  ...  .  0^ 
n^ve,  1553,  6«. 

Tresu  of  "  la  aosinompUo  InDniwle."  "  le  pci«B- 
lolre,"  '*le  llmbc,"  »♦!•  aela  d* Abraham,"  aad  ••la 
dfacenic  aux  ralbn." 

2473.  Specker  {Lat.  Speeceras%  Mel- 
chior.  Von  dem  lelbltchen  Tod©  uiid  dem 
Stando  diT  S4*eIo  niu'li  driUMdben  bis  auf  dea 
Juii;r*tan  Ta^.    Straxb.  1560, 4».  ffl  293. 

2474.  Flavin,  Molt^ior  de.  De  I'estat  des 
ames  uprds  le  tr^ims,  et  coinmout  elles  vivrot 
estant  Mepiirevs  dn  corps ;  et  dee  purgatoin-s 
qti'elles  NoufTreiit  en  co  monde  «t  en  I'aatrt* 

..    .    Tholoffo,  1563,  4«. 

Also  Paris,  1&T»,  8*.  tt.  181;  U95.  8>;  and  Bokh. 
1«U.  12«. 

2474*.  Faber,  Basil.  TrsctXtlein  ron  dea 
8«>elcn  dor  Vonfturbensn  und  alleui  ihn>o 
Ztistande  ...  .  Leipz.  1570. &•.  — Also  ilittf. 
1584,  8«. 

2475.  Weiser,  Qeorg.  Bericht  von  der  Un- 
scerblichkeit  und  Zustatid  der  Seeie  oarb 
ihrem  Abschied  und  letztcn  Il£ndola  Art 
Welt;  aus  den  Schriften  Latberi,  Matthecii. 
Mlri  und  Gigantic.  (Bud.  lft8S»)  Leip»g, 
(1600?)  1602,  8».  (32  Bh.) 

2476.  Gretser,  Jac.  Dc  snbterraiMis  Anims- 
rum  ItrrcptnciiHs  contra  Sectarios  Dispatatio 
theologien.    In^oUtadil,  15t7,4*. 

Al«o  in  bis  Open,  V.  i.  167-lWl 

2477.  Dn  Jem  (Lat.  Jnnlns),  Francois,  e/ 
Brmrget^  1&45-1G02.  Thesos  theologiew  de 
Statit  Aiiiniw  seiwratn  a  Corpore  poet  Mor- 
tem.—  De  Statu  Aniniacpost  Carnia  Kesurrer- 
tioncnw  ( Opera^  tienov.  1613,  fbl.,  L  218S-39.) 
M. 

Published  aepsntel  J  si  Lejden  la  1088  sad  1600. 

2478.  Blefken,  Dithmar.  Rcft-igerium  ex 
Fontibus  Israelis  desumptum  adversus  Piu-- 
gatorium  Melchioria  Fla>iiii,  in  quo  de  Statu 
Aniniae  ejusque  Operatl<mlbua  dum  adhnc  in 
Corpore  est  et  poet  Discessnui  a  Corpore  doce- 
tur.  Item  de  Sepultura.  de  Vita  aetenia  et 
Infen)o  ...  .  Aliquot  lliNtoriolis  mnatum. 
Arnheniiae,  1610,  8«.  20  gr. 

3479.  ZellTelder,  Wilh.  Bericht  von  dem 
Zu.Htaiido  der  8<>ele  imch  dem  AlMchieil  vi>ii 
dent  Lei  be  vor  dem  Juugsten  Tags.  Leipaig, 
161*,  4*. 

2480.  Hnnntns,  Nic.  DispuUtio  de  Huma- 
na^ A  ninio;  8tatu  post  Mortem  ...  .  [Rtfp. 
Adr.  Slodert.J    Witteb.  1621, 4». 

2481.  Tossins,  Oernrdus  Johannis.  De  Statu 
AtiiniRi  jk  Cuiporo  sojiaratae.  (In  hi«  Them* 
Theol.,  162H,  4«;  Opfra,  VL  371-379.)    ff. 

2482.  Gerhard,  Joh.  De  Statu  Animaram 
post  Murteiu.    Jouii-,  16S8. 

▲lao  iu  ibtt  Pa*ci€vltu,  ate.  Vol.  I. ;  see  Ko.  2108. 

2483.  Gilioli,  Giov.  Tom.  Propugnatio  uatu- 
ralis  lucliuationis,  quam  post  hominis  Mortem 
Aninia  ratioualis  sepai*ata  habct  ad  Cor]>u4 
aiium  et  a<i  rciterandam  emu  illo  Unionem. 
Patavii,  1035, 4fi. 

2484.  Stengel,  Carl.  De  Statu  Animarum 
post  31urtuui.    Aug.  Yind.  1615,  12*.  (7  sh.) 

2485.  Amvrant.  or  Amlraut  iL«t. 
Amyraldus),  Moyse.  Disr.itini  do  Tcstat 
d«*s  fidelrH  ajties  la  mort.  Samnnr,  1646,  4". 
—  Also  1(57,  6«. 

A  Dtttth  IrsDihitiQO.  Vtreelit.  IVO,  and  Amft. 
rtrt.ff;  German.  Lcipxlg.  IGM.  I?*;  SitfiUh,  «ith 
the  title  "  The  Erldenee  of  Thiog*  not  Seea,"  Lau- 
dou,  K.D. 

2486.  Franckenberg,  Abraham  -rom  (Lat. 
Franciscus  Montanns).  Schrllll-  nnd 
glaubensmKK.*«igc  Betrachtung  too  dem  Ort 
diT  Feelen,  wie  [wennf]  sie  von  dem  Leil>e 
abgcbcliiedon.    Kttnigateln,  1646, 1^. 
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34«ff.  "W«b«r,  Christian.    DiMwtatlo  de  Anl- 

uia8«{Mkmta.    Viteb.  1«46,  4». 
2i8A.  Sten^elf  Georg.    Indicium  porticnlare, 

llaminibu«  statim  ixMt  obitam  Mortem  im' 

pendens.    Ingolstadii,  105*i,  6«. 
24S'J.  CallxtnSf  Oeorg.    De  Statu  Animanim 

iicparatarujn    praesertiu    beatorum,    et   de 

Cultu,  qui  vis  couveuit.    Ilelmatadii,  105$, 4*. 
RepriuieJ  la  16ft).  with  a  prefMe  and  appendix  by 
hla  MU.  F.  U.  Calixtus. 

2490.  [IVlilte  (Lot.  Angln*  ex  Alblla), 

Thomas].  Vtlncationis  bus  de  Medio  Anima- 
rum  Statu  Ratio  Epltxsopo  Calcedonensi  red- 
dita  a  Thoma  Anglo  ex  Albiis  ...  .  Pari- 
Biia,  1653,  8*. 

Alw>  appended  to  hii  Bomu  Bueebtae,  CoL  Agrip. 
16Se,  9>.  Among  the  •llMe-*  of  tbU  Mr.  White,  we 
And  the  name*  Bianchi,  Ctmdtdua,  Tihu,  BlaeUo; 
and  WUaam  Bickworth. 

2491.  [ ].    The  Middle  State  of  Sonls,  from 

the  Hour  of  Death  to  the  Day  of  Judgment. 
K.p.  1669,  8». 

A  tranilation  of  the  aboTe.  Bee  Blaoktmrne'a 
JIbforieaC  Yie»,  2d  ed.,  pp.  93-lM. 

2482.  r ].    Except  ionesduorumTlieol(^^nim 

PartaicDBinm  [Henry  Holdcn  and  another] 
adversus  Doctrinam  Albianam  de  Medio  Ani- 
marum  Statu,  et  a1ii« ;  cnm  ResponiiiB  ad  eat»- 
dem  ...    .    LondinI,  1062,  »>. 

3493.  Norton*  John,  Minister  at  Ipswich  in 
A'eic  England.  The  Orthodox  Evangelist. 
Or  a  Treatise  wherein  many  Oreat  Evangeli- 
cal Truths  ...  are  briefly  discussed  ...  . 
As  also  [pp.  327-3561  the  State  of  the  Blessed, 
Where ;  of  the  Condition  of  their  Souls  from 
the  Instant  of  their  Dissolution ;  and  of  their 
Persons  after  their  Resurrection.  ...  Lon- 
don, 1054,4*.  pp.  366 +.    H, 

2494.  Voetlasy  Paulus.  De  Anima  separata. 
TriO«ctl  ad  Rhennm,  1050,  4*. 

2405.  Zeftsoldy  Joh.  ...  De  Anlma  separata. 
Jeme,  1057,  4». 

2496.  Niemann,  Sebastian.  Disputtftlo  de 
Reccptaculis  ct  Statu  Animarum  separata- 
rum.    Jenae,  1058, 4». 

Alao  hi  the  Ftueieidut,  etc.  Vol.  11. ;  eee  No.  2108. 

2497.  !¥.,  8.  A  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Bull  of  Pope  Boned.  XII.  concerning 
the  State  of  Departed  Souls.  Paris,  1059, 
1».    BM. 

2498.  Fraaolsens  de  Sanota  Clara,  or 
Owentritnsis^  originally  Christopher  I)a- 
▼enport,  169»-1680.  The  IleaiUt  of  a  Dia- 
logue concerning  the  Middle-State  of  Souls; 
wherein  is  asserted  the  Ancient  Doctrine  of 
their  Relief,  obtainable  by  Prayers,  Alms, 
Ac.  before  the  Day  of  Judgment.  Paris, 
[1000?]  8». 

2499.  Iiriiite  {Lat.  Anglus  ex  Albiis), 
Thomas.  Notes  on  F.  D.'s  Result  of  a  Dia- 
logue concerning  the  Middle  State  of  Sonls. 
Paris,  1060, 120.    BM. 

2600.  Meianer,  Joh.  Dlsputationes  dun  de 
Statu  Anlnianim  separatarum.  \Resp.  1. 
Relnhold  Dcrschau;  2.  Pot.  Garbrecht.]  Wit- 
teborgn,  1061-62,  4o.  (lA  xh.) 

Also  Id  the  Fcutflrvlut,  etc.  Vol.  11. ;  see  No.  2103. 
L4acher,  In  hit  AuserUaene  SammhtHp,  etc.  pp.  1- 
2Ci  (we  Na  2542),  givea  these  dlsacrtutioas  in  Ger- 
man, with  the  tiUei :  >-  "Abbandluug  von  deni  Mittcl- 
Stand  der  abecsehiudcncn  Bcvlea,"  aud  "Abband- 
lung  von  der  Btclirkcit  der  mi(  Ihrcu  Leiberu  noch 
nicht  vcrclnlg^Ml  Bcclcn."    Ther  are  alno  reprinted 
by  llubcrl  Beckers;   sow  No,  tSvJ".    I  have  not  Ibe 
means  of  giving  Lho  Latin  tiilei  correctly. 
2501.  Urainns,  Joh.  Hcinr.    Vom    Zustand 
der  gl&nbigcn  troclcn,  wclcho  durch  dou  Tod 
abgeschieden.    Frankfurt  am  Main,  1003,  8«. 
pp.784  4-. 

Ldecher  ex  toll  the  learning  and  ability  of  this 
work.  The  anibor  ondcnvont  to  ibow  that  tbe  nnrient 
Latin  church  agreed  with  the  Lutheran  in  regard  to 
the  itato  of  departed  aeul*. 


2502.  Unonina,  Olof.  De  Anlnih  separata, 
[ifejp.  Isaac  Wallmo.]  Upwkl.  1005,  4».  (2Bh.) 

2603.  lioellb,  Isaac.  The  Soul's  Ancension  in 
State  of  fck'paration;  a  Sermon  on  Phil.  i.  23. 
London,  1070,  fi*. 

2604.  Placet,  Francois.  L'estat  dos  Ames 
8£par6es  ...    .    Paris,  1070, 12". 

2606.  [Artopaens  {Germ.  Becker),  Joh. 
Chnstoph].  Anonyml  cujusdam  seria  Di»- 
quisitio  de  Statu,  Loco  et  Vita  Animarum, 
pustquam  discesserunt  a  Corporibus  prnser- 
tim  Fidelium.  x.  ?.  or  D.  [1070 1],  1>.  pp. 
214.  — Also  Lipsiap,  1702,  8». 

I  take  the  title  from  Cltment.  BlU.  atrimue,  I. 
860.  But,  aa  given  br  Walch,  it  beglui  wlih  the 
werde  ■•fieria  Dlaqnlsltlo ;"  by  Placcius,  with  the 
worda  "  pc  Statu  Aoimarum."  Plucclu*  gives  a  ftiil 
account  of  the  work  in  hist  Theatr.  Anon.  p.  Tl,  call- 
in?  it  ■'  Hber  novarum  muharuni  panlni  et  monsitn)- 
aamm  opiniouum  pleoua."  Brvtschndder,  on  what 
authority  I  do  not  kt:ow,  gives  Arto6e  aa  the  SHrname 
of  the  nutbor.  —  See  Na.  2103. 

A  German  traoilalion,  by  "  P.  A.  D.,"  waa  publ.  In 
1726,  b«,  with  tbe  title :  —  '^Einea  Auouymi  crnstllcho 
Untcraoebuiig  vom  Ori,  Zuatand  und  uel«n  der  Sec- 
len,"  ett.  pp.  172. 

2606.  Bcbel,  Balthasar.  Examon  Seriae  Dis- 
quisitionis  de  Statu,  Loco  et  Vita  Animnruni, 
postquam  discesoerunt  c  Cori)oribu.<i,  praescr- 
tim  Fidelium  ...  .  Argent.  1671,  l-^.  pp. 
208. 

Alao  In  the  FiiucUnilu*,  etc.  Vol.  1. ;  ace  No.  2103. 

2507.  Reinlcing,  Tlicodor.  Das  Lcbcn  der 
Seeleu  Im  Todte,  odcr  . . .  von  tlom  Ziistande 
der  Seelo,  wann  sio  vom  mouEichlichcn  Lcibe 
geschieden  biss  an  den  jUngsten  Tag  ...  . 
(Labcck,  1072,  99,)  U'ipzip,  1722, 12»,  pp.  128, 
to  witich  is  added  Joh.  Rascher's  A'«rzcr  Ent- 
war/,  etc.  pp.  12»-191. 

Also  in  the  nudeutua,  etc.  Vol.  I.,  and  in  L6e- 
oher'f  Av»erU»€n*  Sammbinp,  pp.  2HM74.  See  No*. 
2103,2542. 

2608.  Diirr,  Joh.  Conr.  De  Statu  Animarum 
humanarum  poet  Excessum  ex  bac  Vita  ...  . 
Altorfii,  1074,  4p. 

2609.  Sclkottel,  Justus  Qeorg.  Sonderbare 
Yorstellnng,  vrie  es  mit  Lcib  und  Seel  dee 
Menschen  werde  kurz  vor  dem  Tode,  in  dem 

.  Tode,  und  nach  dem  Tode  vrerde  bewandt 
scyn.    Braunschweig,  1075,  8».  pp.  200  +. 

2510.  Ha^enkeier,  Joachim.  Meditatio  sab- 
bathica  do  Statu  Animarum  ...  postquam  a 
Corporibtis  discesserunt.  Francofurti,  (1080,) 
1683,4*. 

2511.  Baler,  Joh.  WUh.,  tht  eider.  Ventilatio 
TOT  iroO  ct  Status  Animarum  separatarum  a<l 
Titam  naturalem  rursus  ordlnatarum.  Jens?, 
1081,4«.pp.3tt. 

2612.  Bngelukann,  Joh.  Friedr.     De   Ubi 

Animanmi  a  Christu  et  itanctis  Yiria  resusci- 

tataruni.    >m\  1081, 4».  ff.  11. 
2518.  BlirenberKer,    Statins.     De    Statu 

Animo)  separatss  Tractotua.  . . .    Uelmatadii, 

1082,4*.  (36  sh.) 
2614.  GUnther,  Joh.    Dissertatio  de  Recor- 

datioue  Anima)  septimta».    Lipsite,  1084,  4«. 

2516.  Do  Animo)  soparntse  Adpetitu   et 

Propensiono  ad  Corpus.    Lipsia*,  1680,  4". 

2616.  Falck,  Nathanael.  Dissertatio  de  Ani- 
ma ncparat.i.    Vitcmbergae,  1687, 4«. 

2610.  IrVooUaaton,  Joh.  De  Anlma  sepa- 
rata. 3  pt.  Tr^jecti  ad  Kheuum,  1688,  4*. 
BL. 

2517.  Cappel,  Louis.  De  Hominum  post  Mor- 
tem Statu,  usque  ad  ultimum  Jndicii  Diem. 
(In  his  Cbwtnifntertt  et  Notit  Crit.  in  V.  T., 
etc.  Amst.  1689,  fol.,  pp.  243-25S.)    H. 

Compare  pp.  290-341,  which  treat  of  "  Gloria  et 
Frllelta«  p«wt  Ifertem."  — Bee  Blackbnme'a  JSn«(or(> 
cal  Vitw,  ad  od.,  pp.  4».47. 
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2543.  BaiumctBter,Frie<lr.Chriiitian.  Prugr. 
de  Quaentioue,  nuui  Auima  putt  Murtoiu  in 
Curpora  adhnc  caiumor«tarr  Qorlitii.  17M. 
fol. 

In  oppwiUoa  to  Vilriorio*.    ScvMo.  SS34. 

2544.  Trcsenrentery  Joh.  Ulr.  Programnm 
de  Statu  Medio  Aaimiu*um  a  Corpore  separa- 
tarum.    Coburgi,  n40»  4*. 

2545.  Simon,  Fr{edr.Theod.Ea«.  AufrichttgeH 
Bedencken  ttber  die  Lehro  voni  mittlern  Zu- 
etande  derer  vom  Leibe  abfreochiedeneu  8«e- 
l,?n  ...    .    Erfiirt,  1141,  4».  (11  sh.) 

lu  oppodUon  to  TrMenrcnt«r.  8tt  Uarrlcb,  Sfttogt, 
p.  87,  ftOd  Zedler't  Univnol  Lex.  art.  Trtatiurtmttr. 

S&46.  8pels«ry  C.  N.  An  Mortuoruni  Auimie 
•ciant,  nam  relictis  in  his  Terri«  bene  vel 
luale  Bit  ?    Lipeiie,  1742,  4*.  2  gr. 

2S47.  Erlnnerimffeii  Uber  Tresenreuter 
Progr.  de  Statu  Meiiio  Anlmaruni  a  Corpore 
senaratarum  und  die  darUber  erachienencn 
achriftmMasigen  Botrachtnngen.  Schwab. 
1744,  8».  pp.  82. 

254«.  Hodges,  Walter.  Sheol,  being  a  Brief 
DiMertHtion  concerning  the  Pliu:e  of  Departed 
Sould,  between  the  Time  of  their  Dissolution 
and  the  Qeneral  Resurrection.    Loudon,  174A, 

AtM  sppeDded  to  hi*  ChriMtian  Plan,  2d  cd.,  Lod- 
doo,  K6o,  8^. 
2649.  SchrinmHaslger    Unterricht    vom 
Aufenthatt  der  abgesciiiedenen  i^eeIen.   NUm- 
berg,  1745,  8*.  pp.  48. 

2550.  Seliabert,  Joh.  Ernst.  Ton  dem  Zeit- 
Tertrelb  der  Seelea  nach  dem  Todo.  Jena, 
174«,4».2^r. 

2551.  Zeibloh,  Carl  Helnr.  De  Stotn  Animae 
Cliristi  a  Coqioro  soparatae  ilHusquo  PracriH 

ativis    Commentatio   ...    .     Witembergae, 


gatlvis 
f74«,4 


,  4«.  pp.  84  + 

2552.  Sebubert,  Joh.  Ernst.  Von  dem  Ter- 
langen  der  abgeschiedenea  Seclen,  bey  den 
hinterlassenen  Leidtragcnden  zn  sevu.  Jena, 
1747,  4».  2^. 

255>.  IVccM*.  John.  A  Discourse  on  the 
State  of  Souls,  between  Doath  and  Judg- 
ment. . . .    London,  1749,  S*.  ff.  3,  pp.  55.    G. 

2553.  Reikis,  Balthasar.  Of  the  Intermediate 
State  between  Death  and  the  Resiu-rection ; 
on  2  Pot.  U.  9.    London?  1751,  S». 

2554.  Conjee  tores  philoftophiqnes  sur  le 
B^oor  des  &mes  des  d^ed^s.  Francfort, 
1753,  8*.  pp.  24. 

2555.  Plltt,  Joh.  Jac.  Yemunft-  und  schrift- 
inJl-Mige  Uedanken  Uber  diojenigen  Menscheti, 
M-elchc  bald  noch  ihrem  Todo  wiedor  aufi;o- 
weckt,  und  grchtenthetis  zweimal  gestorben 
Bind.    Marburg,  1753,  8*.  pp.  104. 

2556.  Baltrdt,  Joh.  Friedr.  Dissertatio  do 
Medii  Animarum  poet  Mortem  Status  flg- 
mento,  ad  L  Cor.  lU.  12-15.-  Lipsiae,  1766, 
4«.  pp.  16. 

2567.  Goddard,  Peter  Stephen.  The  Inter- 
mediate State ;  a  Sermon  on  Luke  xxiii.  43. 
London,  176A,  8*. 

2658.  Peckard,  Peter.  Obserrations  on  the 
Doctrine  of  an  Intermediate  State  between 
Death  and  the  Resurrection:  with  somo  Re- 
marks on  the  Rot.  Mr.  Qoddard'H  Sermon  on 
that  Subject.  ...    London,  1760, 8*. pp. 64.  H. 

2559.  Remarlcs  upon  a  late  Treatise  relating 
to  the  Intermediate  State;  or  the  Happiness 
of  Righteous  Souls  Immediately  after  Death, 
fully  proved.    London,  1756,8«.  6d. 

Aseribcd  br  Bono  to  "Dr.  Bootb."    Oorop.  Xo. 
tftr. 

2660.  [Blaolcburifte,  Francis].  No  Proof  In 
the  Scriptures  of  an  Interme<liatc  State  of 
Happioesa  or  Misery  between  Death  and  the 


Resurrection.  In  Answer  to  Mr.  Ooddard'o 
Sermon...  .  To  which  are  add«d,  Kt- mar  kH 
on  a  Letter  in  the  Qeutlumau's  Magazine  for 
April,  175C,  and  on  a  Paragraph  In  a  Sermon 
of  Archbishop  Tillotson.  With  a  Post^^cript, 
In  Answer  to  some  Remarks  upon  a  lato  Trea- 
tise relating  to  the  Intermediate  State,  Ac. 
London.  Ii5(),  F».  pn.  74.  IL 
Also  in  Lit  Wwlu,  Vol.  II.  H. 
2661.  BUcl&ner,  Oottfr.  Von  den  Kweimal 
vcrstorbeiien,  und  von  dem  Ort,  wo  nicU  dcren 
SeoU'U  in  dvr  Zwi!»clieuKeit  von  dom  *T:i};e 
ilires  Todes  bis  su  dercn  M'iedfrerwecUung 
BU  diesem  Leben  auf^elialten,  nach  dor  ijchrift 
und  Vernunft.    Jena,  175<l,  4*.  pp.  190. 

2562.  StelTe,  John.  Five  Letters  ...  .  Lou- 
don, 1757,  h".  i)p.  127. 

Lcticn  I.  and  11.  arc  ou  Ibc  lateiiaodlatc  State. 

2563.  Daivson,  Beujamin.  Two  Tracts  re- 
lating to  the  Doctrine  of  an  Intcnni-diato 
Stiite,  being  RcninrlcM  on  Mr.  Stefle'a  Letter 
concerning  the  Statu  of  tlio  Houl  after  Death, 
and  his  Brief  Defence  of  the  Suine.  (Ap- 
pended to  his  JUmtration  of  Screral  TtJcU 
qf  Scripture,  17C5.  8«,  pp.  2:57-299.)     //. 

Origiaaliy  publ.  In  the  Monthlg  Jtro.  for  Maj-.  1767, 
X^'I.  403-411,  and  the  Grand  Magatin*  for  April, 
17Ga 

2564.  Morton,  Thomas,  D.D.,  Sector  of  Bas- 
singham.  Queries,  addreaoed  to  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Law;  relative  to  wlint  he  has  advanced  on 
the  Soul  of  Man,  and  a  Separate  State :  with 
a  Few  Remarks  on  the  Kev.  Mr.  Peckard's 
Observations  on  tlie  Doctrine  of  an  Inter- 
mediate State.    Lincoln,  1757,  B«   If. 

2565.  Pcckard,  Peter.  Farther  Observations 
on  tite  DifCtrlne  of  an  Interuiediato  State,  in 
Answer  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morton's  Queries.  ... 
Loudou,  1757,  8«.  pp.  73.    H. 

2566.  Steffe,  John.  Two  Letters  on  the  In- 
termediate State;  containing  Letter  I.  A 
Candid  View  of  the  Appendix  written  by 
Edmund  Law  ...  .  Letter  II  A  Brief  De- 
fence of  the  First  of  the  Five  Letters  on  the 
Intermediate  State,  Lc.  ...  London,  1758, 
8».  pp.S4   f.     G. 

2567.  Discourse  (A)  upon  the  Intermediate 
State.  Sliewing  that  all  KighteouB  Souls  ... 
are  immediately,  upon  putting  oflf  tlielt 
Bodies,  with  Clirlst  in  Joy  and  Felicity.  ... 
London,  ITu)  [1759?],  8«.  pp.  24. 

Ascribed  by  Horne  to  ■*  Dr.  Booth."  Comp.  No. 
5569. 

2568.  Seliitbert,  Joh.  Ernst.  De  Yisione  Dei 
ante  Kes^urrectioncm  Carnls.  Uelmst.  175IIL 
4f>.  (2  sh.) 

25CS».  Pontoppldan,  £rik,  ikt  younger, 
1762.    See  No.  :il91,  ete. 

2569.  Taeliegifey,  Siegmund.  Vorsucheiner 
Betnichtung  Uber  den  Zustand  der  Seelea 
nach  dem  Tode  des  Leibes  bis  sur  allgcmeinen 
Auferstehung.    Frcystadt,  176S,  4*.  pp.  90. 

2570.  Chappclofr,  Leonard.  Two  Sermons 
concerning  tlie  State  of  the  Soul  on  it's  Im- 
mediate Separation  from  tlie  Body.  Written 
by  Bishop  Mull.  Together  with  somo  Extracts 
relating  to  the  same  Snliject,  taken  fV-om 
Writers  of  distinguished  Note  and  Character. 
With  a  Preface.  . . .  Cambridge,  1705. 8*.  pp. 
xi.,  120.    H, 

2571.  Mesterton,  Carl.  De  Anima  humana 
separata  a  Coniore.  [  lltsp.  Joh.  R.  Reinholm.  j 
Aboae,  17M,  4«.  (1  hIi.) 

2572.  Toper ser,  Joh.  Von  dem  Zustande 
der  abgeschiedeueu  Seeleii  vor  der  Auferste* 
huuK  der  Todten,  nach  den  QrUnden  der  Ver> 
nuun  und  der  gOttllchon  OffeDbarung.  Leip- 
zig, 1766,  80.  pp.  18a 

2573.  Jones,  William,  ^  Nayland.    Three 
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2518.  Devtaebmannt  Job-  Disputatio  de 
Statu  Atiiuiio  Heparatie.    ^Vitteberga>,  1603. 

2519.  Pesarovlus,  Paulas  Poniiati,  1C50- 
1723.  ...  Panulisum  lufernalem,  Oispnta- 
tioDe  Iimugurali  dincnasum  ...  tiubmittit 
...  .  r/Vtf'i.  Audr.  Diui.  IlabichhorBt.I  R««- 
tochii,  I6f)4,  4«.  pp.  00. 

The  author  d«;Dic.4  not  onl j  a  "  ParadlBM  lafcraa* 
lis,"  but  the  dooiriae  of  un  interuediaie  ikiatc. 

2520.  IVandaly  Hans.  Dv  Statu  Animarum 
Fidvliuni  post  Excedsum  a  Corporibu*.  Uav- 
oin,  lOttO,  4». 

2521.  Rase  her,  Joh.  Knrzer  Entwurf  Ton 
d«r  menscblicheu  Scelen  Weseii  und  Unsterb- 
lichkeit,  und  von  di>rt$elben  Zu^tand  wenn  8ie 
vom    L«ibe    geiichtcdva   ...    .     RuduUtadt, 

Appended  to  Theod.  Beiakiof'*  LebeH  der  SeeU, 
rtc.    Sea  Ho.  MOT. 

2622.  Ii5achery  Casp.  Animae  separatae  Sta- 
tuni  uon  onae  viulentum.  Viteb.  1701.  4'>. 
(2iih.) 

2523.  Mayer,  Joh.  Friedr.  Dlssertatfo  de  Con- 
dit  iuite  resuticitatorum in  banc  Yitaui.  Urypb. 
1702. 

2524.  Alte  nnd  none  Zengnfsse  rom  Znstando 
dor  Sftflen  nacb  diwem  Leben.  [17—?)  fc". 
pp.  104. 

252.J.  Betraclitiuig  ron  dem  mfttlern  Zu- 
fitand  der  Seeleu  nacUibrem  AbMcbiedaui»deia 
Leibe,  mit  Consenii  ...  dor  beiligen  Schrifll 
ond  dea  geaanmiten  gottseeligen  AUertbuuis 
auii  Licbt  gentcUt  durcb  etliche  Wahrbeit 
und  Oerechtigkoit  Huchondo  ovangeliache 
Christen.  Aniesterdam,  I70^»,  8».  pp.  448  -f.— 
Kew  od.,  enlarged,  [Leipiig,]  1725,  8«.  pp. 
339+.  o        i      »-    f>i  ff 

J.  F.  Oaoe  lo  his  OerieruM  uotattu,  publ.  nnder 
the  Dame  of  Huldrricuit  Irrawu*  Pairu*.  p.  81.  et  wiq., 
attcmpia  to  ihow  thnt  J.  W.  Petciarn  nod  Q.  Klciu- 
Vicolal  were  the  rtutbors  of  this  trea(i«e.  Other*. 
«iiii  leu  |irob»biIiiy,  have  aseribctl  it  to  Gottrrit'd 
Arnold.  Sec  HuUti  iU-cJcerii.  Mitthtilnngen,  etc.  I. 
Vl,  uou>.  lu  this  wnrit  the  intcrnie<liate  aCAte  ia  rr- 
i^nrdcvl  ai  a  purgatory.  See,  further,  Uylius,  SM. 
Amh.,  No.  11MT. 

2520.  [Gcrbcr,  Christian].  Tlieologiscbos 
BedcMikfu:  Ob  diu  Svelu  einu.i  Ulitubigen 
nncb  dem  Abi^rbiinl  vun  dent  Lcibo  alsobald 
KU  Cbristo  in  die  ewijro  Freutlo  kdniiuu? 
dabey  eines  Anonynii  Scbrifl  von  dem  uiitt- 
lern  Zustande  der  Seele  nacb  ibrcm  Abscbied 
aus  dem  Lc>ibe  Annit.  1703.  gepriift  wird. 
Frankfurt,  1704,  8«>.  pp.  14<3. 

Anoiher  ed.,  Dresdeu,  IIH,  8"  (li  sh.),  vith  the 
author's  Dame. 

2627.  Campbell,  Archibald,  Bjj.n/^fcmfcm. 
Tho  DoctrineH  of  a  Middle  State  between 
Death  and  tbo  Resurrection :  of  Pravora  for 
tbo  DtMul :  and  the  Necessity  of  Purification ; 
plainly  proved  from  tbo  Holy  StTiptiireji; 
and  the  Writiu{?«  of  tho  Fathers  of  tbo  Primi- 
tive Gtiurcb:  and  acknowledged  by  several 
...  Great  Divines  of  the  Church  of  Kngland, 
and  others,  since  tho  Reformation.  To  which 
is  added,  an  ApiHtndix  concerning  tho  Descent 
of  the  Soul  of  Christ  into  Hell  ...  .  To- 
getlier  with  tho  Judgment  of  tho  Reverend 
Dr.  Ilickes  concerning  this  Rouk  ...  in  the 
first  Edition.  And  a  Aianu8cri])t  of  . . .  Bishop 
Overal,  up<in  tho  Subject  of  a  Middle  State 
Ac.  never  before  printed.  ...  London,  1721, 
fol.  pp.  xxii.,  319.    D. 

Rp.  Ovcral'a  *' Praelectlones  ...  de  Patnim.  k 
CbrtsU.  A  111  ma;  et  i^e  AotlchrUto"  occupy  pp.  909- 
T».  —  The  nr«c  cd.  of  CumpbeU'i  work  was  published 
nnonymouDljr,  with  the  title :->"8oTne  PrimlttTO 
^octrlnea  revived:  or  the  IntermMInto  or  Middle 
aui  or  DeiMried  BotiJa,"  «lc  Londoa,  1713,  fP. 

•.XVi.,XK..17i>.     JBJ/. 

[Dn  Ptn,  Louis  EUles].    Analyse  de 
jKiculypse  ...  avec  des  Dissertations  ...    . 
>1.  Paris,  I7M,  12».  pp.  728. 
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the  tenth  trcau  of  the  state  of  dcpxrttfj  »'iijif 

D:<r  of  Judgneat;  the  rleteach  i»  on  the  D««  cT 
jiMtgmeau    Bee  the  JamrmtA  ¥«a  A^aswM  fiv  five.  S, 

2529.  Hottlnser,  Joh.  Helnr.,  the  ymaper. 
Tractat  vom  Zustand  der  8«cleo  omh  dea 
Tode.    1715,  »•. 

2530.  Harca,  Armandot  Guido  Ae.  Scbrift- 
und  vernunftmiissige  JSrvligunj;  der  Fn^;^: 
ob  die  abgeschiedenen  Seeleu  macb  dem  Tod* 
nuch  eino  Erkenntnisa  vun  dem  Ziutaode  der 
Welt  haben.  (In  the  DeuUche  Ada  £r%d. 
lur  1715;  XXX.  482,  et  aeqq.) 

2531.  St urmjr,  Daniel.  IKscoarm  on  eereral 
Subjects,  but  principally  on  the  S«panU« 
Stete  of  Sonla.  . . .  Cambridge,  17 le.  mm.  ffK 
pp.  4.36+.     O. 

2532.  Pfiifl;  Christoph  Mattfaioa.  De  Stata 
et  Uhi  Animarum  teparataram.  Tnliutne. 
1719, 4».  •«~^«, 

2532>.  Burnet,  Thomu.  De  Statu  Mortoo- 
rum  et  Itesurgentlum  Liber.    17S0  or  1T2S. 

See  No.  2138,  etc, 

253.*^.  Coekbnra,  Archibald.  A  Philosnphical 
E-way  ooiicerniug  the  luTcrmeULite  State  *t 
Clesrtcd  Souls.    London,  172t,  1^.  IT.  3,  pp.  7t». 

2534.  Vltrlarlus,   Joannes,   pteadtm.f    De 

Statu  Anima>  separate  ixist  Mortem  ...  . 
{Acta  Erud^  1722,  pj).  303-396.)     //. 

UaintalDs  th<it  the  soul  continues  with  the  hodr  tJl 
the  re^urrccUoB.    Soe  Kos.  3SS&,  '&iX, 

2536.  Zabn,  Adam.  Disquisitio  de  Loco  An.^ 
mm  seu  Mentis  a  Corpore  penitus  »epara;je 
...  .  {Acta  Erud,,  JSuppitm.,  17«4,  VIII. 
115-127.)    H. 

In  opposition  to  the  pfceedlag.    Tltrlaxias  replied, 
ibid.  pp.  1«9-183.  ^^ 

2536.  Eylke,  Chr.  Dispntatio  tbeotopica  d« 
Animabuit  bis  mortuorum,  inter  CoeUte*  cua>- 
morantibiis  in  prima  Scparatione.  riVr«. 
lleinr.  Klausing.]    Liiwiac,  1724,  4». 

2537.  lUTernadorf,  Gottlieb.  Dissertatio  «1« 
Animarum  sepanitarum  Statu,  e«randvmqi:o 
cum  Vivis  Commercio.    Vitebergnf,  1722^  4*. 

•pp.C4. 

Alio  in  bis  Ditputatioiut  Ae«d.,  I.  537.  et  aeqq. 

2538. Bchriflma.i.i5lpo  Gcdaukcn   vom  Zu- 

stando  der  abge!«ciiie«Icnpn  Seclen.  Wittt*n- 
berg,  (1726,)  1733,  8o.  j,p.  142. 

A  traniitation  of  the  ab«n  e.  »  ALw  In  I.«««ber  • 
At<4«rf«««Ae  SammUung.  pp.  S«i-&-AL    Soe  N«l  tUi. 

2539.  Gerdes,  Daniel.  DispnUtio  d«'  Jndtcio 
particulari  Animarum  a  Corpore  wparatamm. 
Dui.burgi,l727,4». 

2540.  Alatrin,  Erik.  De  Anima  rioaqne  ni«t 
Fata  itccordatione.    Upml.  172H,  4*. 

2541.  [l^atts,  IsaacJ.  An  Essay  toward  the 
l»ri^^f  of  a  S^'parato  State  of  Souls  between 
Death  and  tho  Resurrection,  and  the  0(«n>- 
mencemout  of  the  Rewards  of  Virtuf  and 
Vice  imniiMliately  after  Death.  ...  Lont1«m, 
1782,  So.  pp.  84.    H. 

See  Aor«  Aaa  Bmd..  SvfgL^  VII.  10UI07.    MA. 

2542.  If dacber,  Valentin  Ernst.    Anscrlvwoe 

Siimmlung  der  besten  und  ncnern  Schntnen 
vom  Zustand  der  Soele  nach  dem  TwI  ...  mit 
einem  Vorbericht  nnd  besonderer  Attonhrung 
vermchrt  ...  .  Drcssden,  ITWu  8«-  pp.  162^, 
700.(124).  *-*-%. 

Conienu.  1.  Loeober'a  ••  VorteHrhi,- •  pafn, 
gftiug  a  sketch  of  ine  modem  histonr  of  dfitolnan  on 
the  subject,  «ith  the  literature.— 3,  Joh.  Keisxicr'a 
"Abbondluug  von  drr  Scrllgkeit  dn-  asit  tbrra  Lei- 
be m  nnch  iiicht  vercinictcn  Srelen,"  t>P-  l-**,~^nd 
8.  his  "AbhandlunK  von  den  MittclBUnd  gvdaHiicr 
Seclcn. "  pp.  9»--.'S4.~4.  Theod.  BeinkixurS"  Le- 
hen  der  fleeleii  im  Tode,"  pp.  KS-STA.—A.  wTvtmn^^m 
dorff*B  "  Bchrinnuunigv  Ocdancken  vtm  drm  Zii> 
suodo  der  abfcsoblcdenen  B*wlea,**  pp.  STS-ftSa.  — «. 
Zioseher^a  "  Wiederholung  der  tehro  Tom  XuvUad 
der  ahfietehledenen  8«c)ni."  pp.  5C».T0O.~7.  Isdoxcs 
mad  Errata,  IM  pages.    Sec  boMr,  Xo.  aS?9". 
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25W.  BrO"«ni,  Prfif.  John,  V.D.    The  Doftd  \ 
in  Chri««t;  their  8tiito,  Prewnt  and  Future 
...     .    id  Ya\.   Edinburgh,  (IH52,)  1867,  18». 
pp.  172.— Roprfntod,  Now  York,  1866,  12''  or 
lb«. 

Ifalotalo*  tb«  doctrine  of  an  ioteriaedlat*  state. 

2539.  Hades  nnd  the  Kesun-cctlon;  or.  A 
Voice  to  the  Church  of  Jesus  Chriat.  London, 
1H52,  ia».  7«.  «ti. 

2590.  J.,  W.  n.  IlBdefl  and  neaycn.  (Kitto'a 
Jmtm.  of  Sac.  Lit.  for  Oct.  1852;  N.  8.  III. 
35-«n.    Comp.  pp.  483-495.)    D. 

2591.  I^iitkemiiller,  (L.)  Paul  (W  ).  Uns<»r 
Ziutand  sua  deni  Tode  bin  zur  Auferstehuiig. 
. . .  Ein  Fnigepuukt  awiwchcn  der  prote^tan- 
tiiThen  uud  katboliiiebeu  Kirche.  Leipzig, 
1S52,  8«.  pp.  XX.,  193. 

2692.  Place  (The)  of  Dcparttjd  Spirit*.  {Ckttrch 
Rev  for  July,  1852 ;  V.  232-262.)    BA. 

2593.  Maywahlen,  Val.  Ulrich.  Dcr  Tod, 
da«  Todtenreicb  uud  der  Zu»tund  der  von  hier 
abgoDchiedcueu  Seeleii.  DargOHtellt  aus  deni 
Worte  Gottes.  Burliu,  18M,  8».  pp.  xiv.,  215. 
D. 

25M. The  Intermediate  State,  and  Christ 

among  the  Deail  ...  .  Translated  from  the 
German  bv  the  lie  v.  Janiea  >"rcdorick  Schou. 
London,  lb56, 12».  pp.  184. 

2595.  Blakemau,  l^hincas.  The  State  of 
the  Soul  between  Death  and  the  RejiurriK> 
tlon.  . . .    New  York,  1855, 12»  or  18o.  pp.  lU. 

2596.  rP1ilUlp«9  Dan.  William].  The  Intor- 
me<ilate  State.  {ChriHian  Jtev.  for  July, 
1855;  XX.  381-109.)    BA. 

2597.  Griffin,  Nathaniel  llerrlck.  Place  and 
Oonditioo  of  tlie  Departed.  {BibiioUi.  Sacra 
forJan.  1850;  Xli  1.163-172.)    H, 

2697«.  Bf  ontagit,  George,  Cth  Duke  of  Man^ 
chegfer.  The  Intermediate  State,  bv  the  late 
Duke  of  Manchester.    I^ndon,  1856,  8*. 

2598.  IValker,  George  J.  The  Ministry  of 
Angels;  the  Separate  Stote;  the  Book  of 
Esther;  Biblical  Studies.  London,  1859, 18». 
pp.  212. 

2509.  M^Canslandy  John  Conyngham. 
Truthii  for  th«  Timen.  No.  L  On  the  Inter- 
mediate SUte.    Dublin,  1860, 12>.  pp.  110. 

2599».  Intermediate  SUte  (The).  (Pre#6tr- 
terian  Quar.  Krc.  tov  Oct.  1861 ;  X.  241-252.) 
H. 

2.  Sleep  of  the  SooL 

JVbte.—  Bee  also  the  preceding  soMirUion,  and  the 
Index  of  Sntuects. 

2S00.  CalTin,  Jean.  I^chopannychia,  qua 
refellltur   quoruudam   Iniiieritorani    Error, 

3ui  Animas  iKitft  Mortem  usque  ad  Ultimum 
ndiciam  dormire  pnUut  ...  .  Aureliae, 
1594.  — Also  Basileae,  1536;  Argcutorati, 
1645,  8<>,  fr.  64,  and  1568,  »>. 

AIM  In  hii  TVaeCflUM  t%Mtogia,  AmiC  16&7.  fal. ; 
Qpp.  VIII.  3S&-3&&.  (J7.)  A  Frm^  tranalatlon, 
0H6ans»  ia3* :  SnglUh,  Lendoo,  John  Daye,  1581,  9>, 
with  ibe  litlc.  "A  Trcatiie  of  tbe  ImmorulUy  of  tbe 
Soule,"  etc. 

2601.  Ijnts,  or  Itnzy  Renhardus,  Erythropo- 
litanus.  Confutatlo  eonim,  qui  Animas  Mor- 
tuonim  dormire  aaserunt.    Bnsileae,  1560, 49. 

AIM  In  tbe  Orthodoxoarapha  of  J.  J.  Gnrnseafl, 
HSU.  fol..  II.  17IH-I7a»  (U-),  with  ihc  title:  —  "  Som- 
nva  Cbrlvtiaaorvm  . . .  uoe  Doa  succlncta  Declara- 
tlo,  de  eooiiuuni  omnium  Uouiuum  iu  Nouitsimo  Die 
Renurrectione." 

2602.  More,  Henry.  That  the  Soul  doth  not 
sleep  after  Death.  (In  his  Explanation  of  the 
Grand  Mystfry  of  Oodlines»t  1660,  foL, 
Book  I.  Ch.  vl.-x.) 


2603.  PaitBtyJac.  De  Psychopannychia.  Ar- 
gent. 1668,  4*. 

26(M.  Private  Letter  (A)  of  Satisfaction  to  a 
Friend  concerning  the  Sleep  of  the  Soul,  tl» 
State  of  the  Soul  after  Death  till  the  Kesur- 
rection, . . .  Prayer  for  departed  Souls  whether 
Lawful  or  not  ...    .    k.p.  1667,  8».    BII. 

2605.  Pfaff,  Chrlstoph  BlatthJius.  Dissertatio 
de  Sonino  Animarum  post  Mortem,  contra 
Dormitautlos.    Tubiugs,  171tt,  4».  pi>.  16. 

2606».  [Watte,  Isaac].  An  Essay  toward  the 
Proof  of  a  Separate  State.  1782.  See  No. 
2C41. 

2600.  Fincke,  Daniel.  De  Somno  Anlmornm 
e  Scliolis  Cbristiauonim  exterminando.  Ualae, 
1146. 4«».  (4  sh.) 

2607.  Hejrn,  Joh.  Sendschreiben  an  Ilerrn 
Doctor  . . .  Baunigarten,  worinno  . . .  Doctor 
Isaac  Watt«  Meynnugen  Tom  Sohlaf  der  ab- 
ceiM^hiiHieiien  Seelen  bescheiden  gepriifet  siud 
:..  .  Fmnkfurt,1746,&».pp.l81.  — 2iAufl., 
Hallo,  1749,  8«. 

8m  Herrich.  agtb>9»,  etc.  pp.  87,  88;  Kraft's  JftM 

Th«ot.  sibL,  I.  m^is.  a. 

2608.  Schal»erty  Joh.  Ernst.  Vom  Schlaf 
der  Seolo  uach  dem  Tode.  Jena,  1746,  4o. 
(4sh.) 

2609.  [Blclckey  or  Bielke,  Joh.  Achat 
Felix  J,  Die  wachcnden  Set^lon  derer  mit 
ihren  Vlitern  Entschlufenen,  nach  Einleituiig 
desllcynischenSendschreibensan  ...  Baum- 
gartcn  in  Halte  vom  Seelonschlnf  ... 
Frankfurt  und  Leipjilg,  1T47,  »•.  pp.  IM. 

2610.  Seidell  Christoph  Tim.  Sendschreilion 
an  einige  cniite  Freundo  vom  Seelenschlufc. 
llelmst.  1747,  8>.  pp.  39. 

2611.  Slmonettly  Christian  Ernst.  Gedanken 
tlber  die  L.ehren  von  der  Unsterblicbkeit  und 
dem  Schlafe  der  Seelen.  2  Tlieile.  2*  AuA. 
(Berlin,  IT47,)  Frankfurt  an  der  Oder,  1761, 
8«».  pp.  176,  208. 

In  oppodtioa  to  Hejn.    See  Kraft'*  Neut  TkeoL 
BiU,  niTlI.  138-144,  sad  n<».  I"-  5»-M-    B. 

2612.  "Winter, .preacher at Bxrkenwrder. 

Au^ewcckter  Hypnopsychlt. '  Berlin,  1747, 

2613.  Banmsarten,  Siegm.  Jac.  Beaut- 
Mortung  des  Sendschreiljons  J.  Ileyns  vom 
Schlafe   dcr  abgoschiedcueu  Seelen.    Hoiks 

a{m  in  bis  TktoL  JUd0Hken,  Samml.  VI.  Hallo. 
ITM.  pp.  271-630. 

2614.  SchulMrty  Joh.  Ernst.  De  grnvi  Er- 
rore  oorum  qui  Animas  Duftinctonini  Sensunm 
cxpertetf  obdormiro  atatunut.  Uelmst.  1751, 
4*.  2gr. 

2618.  [I>w  Rosey'y ].    Abhandlnng  vom 

Schlafe  der  Seelen  nach  dem  Tode,  als  oinv 
Widcrlcgungder  Ubcr  diese  Blaterio  abgefas.<t- 
ten  Schrift  dea  Abts  Seidels.  Ualberatadt, 
1754,  8».  pp.  206. 

2816.  Scldely  Christoph  Tim.  ...  Vertheldl- 
gnngseiues  Sendschreibena  vom  Seeleiiscblafe, 
gegen  die  Widerlegung  elnes  Ungenannteu. 
Hallo,  1754,  »».  pp.  180. 

2617.  Dupllceckrlfl  Ubcr  die  gnto  Saclio 
von  dem  Zuntandc  der  Soclen  nach  dem  Ttxle, 
als  einer  Beantwortunj?  [of  Solders  VertheuH- 
gung  seines  SemUch reOn m,  etc.] . . .  .  Fniuk- 
ftirtli  und  Leipzig,  1755,  8«.  pp.  381. 

2618.  K.  Schreibon  an  den  unpenannten  Ver- 
fiisscr  der  Abhandlung  vom  Schlafe  dor  Hcde 
nach  deni  Tode,  welches  in  dicseni  Jabrt*  nls 
eino  Widerlegung  des  Herrn  Abts  Soi«lel«  xu . 
UftlberstailthcrnusKrkoininen,von  K.  Fi-auk- 
Inrt  nnd  Ix»ipr.ig,  1754,  8».  PP-j?-    .^^    „ 

Bm  Kraft's  Veiw  T%»ol.  BM.,  1765,  X.  KMOt^   H. 

2619.  (Dw  Roaey,  — -J.  Von  dem  Zustande 
der  Seelen  nticb  dem  Tode,  ala  eiue  Antwoi  t 
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aaf  die  FinvOrfe  eiiMs  Ung«nannt«n  in  dcm 
Tractat:  t^cbreiben  an  dea  iingenanoteD  Ver- 
faner  ...    .    Halbentadt,  17M,  8«.  pp.  1:28. 

2C20.  K*  Zw^itea  Bchreibcn  an  den  ungenann- 
ten  Vcrfiuaer  der  Abhandiung  vom  Schlafo 
d«r  heele  nach  dem  Tode,  von  &.  Frankftirt 
nud  Leipsig,  175A,  8*.  pp.  79. 

2620*.  AbhandlnnK  von  dem  Schlafe  der 
Seelo  nach  dem  Tode,  ala  Widerlegung  des 
AbtM  Seidol's  ElnwUrfe  Tom  Bevlenachlafe. 
2  Stiicke.  Frankfurt  am  Maya,  1756, 8o.  Hfft. 

2621.  R.  Daaa  LnUier  die  Lehre  Torn  Seelen- 
schlitf  geglaafoet  habe,  in  einem  Sendochrei- 
ben  an  den  ungenannten  Hrn.  Ter&aser  der 
Abliaadlung  von  Sclilafe  der  Seelen  nacli 
dem  Tode,  welcbe  eu  Halberatadt  heranage- 
kommen,  iiuwitnlerspreclilicherwiesen  von  R. 
Frankfurt  und  Leipxig,  1755,  8o.  pp.  32. 

2822.  BeMrclfty  daae  die  S<H>len  nach  dem  Tode 
weder  schlafen,  noch  wachon.  Ualle,  1765. 
8».  pp.  16. 

2623.  Venxky,  Georg.  Die  Oeachlchte  des 
Menschen  in  scincm  ZwitKhenzustande,  vom 
Tode  an  bis  ui seiner  Aufersteliung,  ...  Deb«t 
<ler  Widerlegung  der  Seelennchlilfer  ...  . 
Kostock  and  Wismar,  1755.  S*.  pp.  490  +. 
(32  «h.)  »  »         ff  -r 

8ee  KnUt'a  Jfnu  TkML  BOL,  1756,  XI.  616-«S3. 
<B.)    Atw  wKhotil  the  naaie  or  the  Auilior,  oader 
the  tlUe :  —  "  Oeichiciue  des  MeiwcbeB  tn*  lo  lelner 
Aufentehung."  Btkuow  uad  WUwu-.  176i. 
2824.  [Herbstt  Nic.  Frledr.].    Ternnnft-  nod 
achriftmiisHigo  Anmcrkungen  Ubcr  die  gcgcn- 
aeitigen  Griiude  fOr  und  wider  den  Scelen- 
ecblaf,  welcbe  theils  in  deui  Sendnchreiben 
dee  Herrn   Abt  Seiders,  thcils  in  der  ibra 
«ntgegengcsetaten  Abhandiung  eines  Unge- 
nannten entholten   Bind.    Lemgo,  1756.  8*. 
pp.  333. 

2626.  MflUer,  Joh.  Steph.  Die  Cnschnld 
Luthers  in  der  L.ehre  von  dem  Zustande  der 
Se<>Ie  nach  dcm  Tode.  wider  die  Bescliuldi- 
grung,  aU  ob  derselbo  ein  S<*4'leuiicblJtfor  gewe- 
een  ney.  gerettet.    Jena,  1757, 4«».  pp.  39. 

See  No.  3821. 

2826. Dasa  Lather  die  Lehre  rom  Seclen- 

acblafe  nie  geglanbt  babe,  weiter  und  mit  den 
atjirksten  Oriinden  erwieaen.  Jena,  1759.  4*. 
pp.  64, 

la  uswcr  te  %  Letter  puM.  la  the  Veut  Bnetitenm- 
sen  der  Brittnntnim,  «te.  (Leipi.).  SL  M.— tfcrHcA. 

2627.  Bastliolm.,  Christian.  DleputRtio  de 
^vxonatnnixia.    Part.  I.-IIL   Havniae,  1762- 

2828.  Vcrsucli  einea  Bevclaca,  daaa  die  Seele 
des  Mcnscben  nach  der  Trcnnung  vom  Leibe 
nicht  schlafe,  sondern  sich  bewusst  sey,  aua 
Gottea  Wort  und  gcistJichen  Krfahrungcn 
waliror  C!hriaten  gefllhrt.  Halle,  1775,  8». 
pp.  62.  -»  » 

2829.  Obserratlona  on  1st.  The  Chronologr 
of  Scripture.  ...  3d.  The  Evidence  which 
Benson  ...  affords  us  with  respect  to  the 
Nature  ...  of  the  Soul  of  Han.  4th.  Argu- 
menta  in  Support  of  the  Opinion,  that  the 
Soul  ia  Inactive  and  Unconscious  from  Death 
to  the  Resurrection,  derived  from  Scripture. 
New- York,  1795,  8».  pp.  141.     G. 

263a  Kcnrlck,  Timothy.  Discourses  ...  . 
2  vol.  London,  1865,  8o. 

Sermon*  it.-iv.  (L  21-79)  bm  oo  the  Btate  of  the 
dead.  The  oathor  malDUina  that  the  soul  «lles  wlib 
the  bodj,  aud  Is  rettored  to  UCb  at  the  rcaurieetioD. 

2630*.  llToodward,  John.  A  Short  Exposi- 
tion of  the  CrtH'd:  the  Question  considered, 
Is  Death  a  Temporary  Sleep?  London,  18M, 
8«.    BL. 

2831.  Pc»rc««  John  H.    Ao  Attempt  to  an-  I 
awer  t)ie  Question,  Uaa  Man  a  Conscious  State  | 
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of  Existence  after  Death,  and  pr«Tloos  to  the 
Resurrection?  Fayetteviile  [N.  C.J,  IM4, 
pp.8. 

MalatalM  the  sleep  of  the  mkiI.  **  Tnenhnrnt  aad 
eoDfOMd."— AM.  Repwt. 

2632.  Ham,  J.  Pantan.  The  Generations 
Gathered  and  Gathering;  or.  The  Scripture 
Doctrine  concerning  Man  in  Death.  Londou. 
1850, 12».  pp.  158. 

llaintalni  Chat  man  has  no  ooosetooi  existeaoe  be- 
tween dratb  and  the  resurreeCioo.  Reprinted  In  the 
JiU*  Sxamintr  for  May  aad  Jane,  186X    Til.  6&-9B. 

2633.  Porter,  Jamea.  The  CondiUon  of  the 
Dead.  {Methodist  Quar.  Ren.  fur  Jan.  IWO; 
XXXII.  113-124.)    H. 

Afslnst  the  ateep  of  the  soul. 

2684.  Heatven,  Uell,  Uadea;  or  Sleep  oC  the 

Soul.    (Kitto's  Joum.  <^  Sac  LiL  tor  April, 

1858;  N.S.  IV.  56-79.  Comp.  pp.  413-432.)  D, 

Maintalna  the  aleep  of  tbe  sonl. 

2035.  Webb,  C.    The  Sensibilitjr  of  Separate 

Souls  considered.    London,  185Sa  1^.  pp.  xi., 

192.    a  >         »         f  f      -^ 

2636.  Connelly,  JSev.  Thomaa  P.,andPield, 
Jfev.  Nathaniel,  M.D.  A  Debate  on  the  State 
of  the  Dead  ...  .  Held  ...  in  the  Vicinity 
of  Ittdianapolla,  in  the  Snmmer  of  18^2.  . .'. 
Revised  by  the  Parties.  LouisvUle,  1854,  12». 
pp.308. 

Dr.  Field  mainuins  the  Dnoonaeiwuoesa  of  tbe 
dead  ia  tbe  interval  between  death  mod  the  r 


3.  Descent  of  Ohrirt  into  Hadoii  Limba 

JMe.  —  This  sulyeet  belongs  prineipally  to  Cbns- 
tology,  and  the  followiais  titles  ars  only  a  seleetioB 
from  the  copious  and  aaprofitahle  UtenUaxa  se- 
laUng  to  it. 

2637.  Dtetelmalr,  Joh.  Augustin.  Hlstoria 
Dogmatis  de  Descensn  Christ i  ad  Inferos  Lite- 
raria:  cum  Fraefatione  Joh.  Balth.  Bem- 
huldi.  NorimWrgae,  1741,  8*.  (16  sh.}—  £d. 
2da,  oniendatior  et  uuctior.  AUorfii,  1762,  8*. 

See  AWa  Acta  Srvd.,  Suppl.,  VII    S'il-^IZS.  and 
Erneatla  Seut  TThBoL  BthL.  1762.  III.  (JI4--14.    B. 

2638.  Sen&ler,  Job.  Salom.  De  vario  et  im- 
parl Vvterum  Studio  in  recolemia  Ilistoria 
Descensus  Christi  ad  Inferoe.  [Pruar.l  UmL 
1775,  4«». 

2839.  Volbortli,  Joh.  Cart.  Epistola  paMo- 
ralis,  qua  quant lun  Error  Apullinarlb  cuth. 
tiilerit,  ut  Doema  de  Dencensu  ad  Infertv 
Symbolis  Fidel  insereretur,pauciiideclaratur. 
Brunsviga?,  1795, 8«.  pp.  8. 

2640.  Clausen,  Joh.  Dogmatis  de  Doscensu 
Christi  ad  Inferos  Historiam  biblicam  atque 
ecclesiasticam  composait,  variiaque  Observa- 
tionibus  critico-philologicla  illuatravit  ...  . 
Hafniae,  1801, 8«.  pp.  87. 

2641.  l^aace,  Georg  Holger.  De  Aetate  Ar^ 
tlcnli,  quo  m  Symbolo  Apostollco  traditnr  Jei«u 


I,  quo  11 
Christi  ad  Inferos  Deaoensua. 
18W,8».pp.l74. 


Uau  Iliac, 


Reviewed  by  R.  W.  Kottbeff  In  tbe  Jdkrh.  /.  an««. 
Krittk  for  July,  1817,  coll.  106-112.    B. 

2642.  [BaUou,  Hosea,  2^].  Historical  Sketch 
of  Interpretations  of  1  Pot.  Ml,  18-20,  and  iv. 
6.  (Univtrsalisl  Quar,  for  April,  185S;  X. 
221-m)    H. 

2643.  Hnldekoper,  Frederic  The  Belief 
of  the  First  Three  Centuries  concerning 
Christ's  Mission  to  tbe  Underworld.  Boston, 
1854, 120.  pp.  xii.,  187.    h. 

A  work  of  oriffinal  and  careful  res?nreh.  A  anwU 
edition  was  prtvatdy  printed  tJt  UvA\  lite.  Pa.,  l8i:iS. 
8*.    B. 

On  the  historv  and  literature  of  this  sub- 
ject, see,  further,  Bretschneider,  JSjfftrm, 
Entwickelvng,  etc  pp.  598-«00,  and  below, 


2644       SECT.  IIL    C.  8.— CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE.— dxsv.  or  christ  to  bades.      2662 


No.  2667*  Pearioii)  2673,  IVlemamni 
2670>,  King  I  2C80.  Ittls}2(.90,  Ungeri 
2>)96,  Pott)  2f3»T,  Hone)  2698,  Kdnlg| 
2706,  Oud«r  I  and  2709,  K5rber. 


2644.  Iflcodemufl.  EvangeUI  Nicodcml  Pan 
II.  sivc  lie.scvTHiis  CbriHti  ad  InfercM.  Gr. 
(In  Tischendorf  rt  Evangefia  Apocrypha,  Lipo. 
1853,  8»,  pp.  a)0-311.)  ^.  — Al«o  In  Latin,  in 
two  diffisrent  formn,  ibid.  pp.  368-410. 

Forming  cc.  11-27  of  tta«  Oo«pel  of  Nlcndenm  as 
edite.1  by  Tbilo,  Cbd.  >lpocr.  Nop.  Teat..  I.  6lia-1>«. 
whose  notes  ore  vmlaftble.    It  luitj  be  roond  in  Eng- 
lUh  ID  JoDC^  on  Ihc  Canon,  Vol.  II.,  and  in  Houa  s 
ApotrmSaL  Sew  Test.  iLourton,  1820.  2d  ed.  1K21,  8"). 
o(  whkb  sevemi  cilit.  have  been  publ.  in  thiicountrj. 
ThU  legend,  m  Mr.  Norton  remarks  (<r«iiti{n«ncM  »/ 
the  Go^KdM,  2d  od..  in.  2iCt,  note).  ■'  appeari  to  havn 
bci'B  the  tmniediaie  aooree  or  thooe  eonceptiona  re- 
n-cc.'iiig  our  liOrd'a  deaoent  to  Hell,  or  the  '  Harrow- 
ing of  Hell.'  u  It  waa  called  iu  old  Kngllah  lilerature, 
which  were  comninu  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Middle 
Ages. '    Early  editions  of  this  Ooapet  In  Latin  and 
Tarlena  modem  laogvaces,  aa  En^^ith,  ^rtneh,  Italian 
and  O^rman,  are  very  ouuflrou*.    See  Tbilo.  1.  c. 
pp.  exlii.-elx. 
2644*.  Euaebins   JUxandrinug,   6th   cent. 
Eusehii  EnuHcni  qnno    supcrHunt  Opuscula 
Orajca  ...  ilhwtmta  a  Jo.  Christlano  Guikl- 
mo  Angiwti  ...    .    Elberfeldl,  1829,  S*.  pp. 
192  4^.     D. 

Containing  a  earlons  dtwourte  on  the  descent  of 
John  the  napllat  to  Hade^t,  announetng  to  the  Im- 
prisoned 9<alnts  their  approaching  delircrance,  and 
•not her  on  the  descent  of  Chriat  to  Hades.  See  pp. 
8-10,  1I-X8.  and  the  notes,  p.  124,  ct  aeaq.,  p.  153,  et 
aeqq.  Tbilo.  in  his  work  "Ucber  die  dchrifUn  An 
Knsehliis  von  Alcxandrien  und  dcs  EnseMus  von 
Eniiso, '  HaUe,  \&1.  Hf*  iD.).  gives  good  reasons  for 
•■signing  theM  diiicourdca  to  Kuscbius  of  Mexandria. 

2M4^  Credinon,  died  about  .\.d.  080.  Canl- 
mon'f)  Mptrieal  Paraphnwo  of  Pait«  of  tbo 
Holy  Scripturea,  in  Ani5U»-Saxon ;  with  an 
English  Translation,  Notes,  and  a  Verbal 
Index,  by  Ber^janiiu  Thorpe  ...  .  London, 
1832,  fi».  pp.  XXXV.,  341.    U. 

Book  II.  pp.  «te-A10  relates  In  great  part  to  Christ's 
detoent  to  bell.    For  a  deacrlpuon  of  bell,  ace  also 
pp.  S0-X5. 
2545.  EpIphanluSy  Putulo-.    Oratio  in  ... 
Scpnlturain  Domini  ...  ot  In  Domini  in  In- 
fernnm  Do!i«cen9«ni.     Or.  and  Lat.    (In  Epl- 
phsinil  Ojtera,  Par.  1622,  fol.,  II.  269-276.)    H. 
This  may  belong  to  one  of  the  later  Sfriphanll,  of 
whom  one  B.  a,d.  680.  another  a.o.  870. 
2645*.  Beotns  firtgenay  Johanneg,  fl.  a.d. 
858.    f»o«No.2Ul7. 

2646.  Ansellna,  ScholaHicug,  fl.  a.d.  OSO. 
[Vision  of  Christ's  Dencent  Into  Hell.  Lat] 
(In  B.  Du  M6rir8  fbisiegpop.  Latantirieurft 
au  XII'  SiicU,  Paris,  1843,  9fi.  pp.  200-217.)  H. 

Also  In  Migne's  PnUfol.  OLI.  •4S-6&2.    B. 

2647.  Harro^rtng  of  Roll  (The),  a  Miracle- 
Flay  written  in  ttiu  Keign  of  Edward  tho 
Second,  now  first  piiblisliod  from  the  Original 
Manuscript  in  the  Briti.Hh  Museum,  with  an 
IntHKluctiun,  Translation,  and  Notes.  By 
James  Orchard  llalUwell  ...  .  London,  1840, 
am.  4«>  or  S*.  pp.  33.    F. 

2647*.  IVlclebraniy  Friodr.  Triumphus  re- 
BurgeiitisChristlab  Inferno;  Carmine.  Witeb. 
15M»4>.    BL. 

2648.  Smltli  {Lat.  Smytheent),  Richard, 
JO.D.,  1500-1563.  Refutatio  lucnlenta  cra»fw  k 
exitiosse  H8E«rc<;i9  Joliannis  Calvlnl  k  Christop. 
Oarllli  Angll,  qua  astrnnnt  Cliristum  non 
descendiwie  ad  Inferos  alios,  nnam  ad  Infer- 
nara  inflmum  . . .  aut  ad  Scpulchram.    1562. 

2549.  Granada,  Luis  de  {Lat.  Ludovicus 
OranatenftU)«  Concionee  de  pnecipnis 
Sanctorum  Festis  et  Dlehns  DomlniclM  per 
totum  Annum.  4  vol.  AutTerpise,  1577-81, 
fol. 

For  a  striking  extract  finem  Lnia  do  Oranada'a 
Btmott  oa  the  Besurreetlon,  deaerihlng    Cbrtat'a 


deeeent  Into  hell,  ace  Tlcknar's  HUt.  o/SpanUk  LtUr 
III.  1-24-126. 
2850.  Agrleola,  Franclscns.  ETangelicarnm 
Dcmuustratluniim  Libri  IV.  in  quibus  ...  d»- 
monstratur  Christum  secunduui  Aniniam  re- 
vera  ad  Infernuin  descendLsse  ct  Animas 
Pioriiut  inde  a  Umbo  Uborasae.  Colonise, 
157H,  l». 

2651.  Carllle,  or  Carlisle,  Christopher. 
A  Discovri>o  concerning  two  Diuine  Pusitions. 
The  First  efTectually  concUiding,  that  the 
Soules  of  the  FnithfuU  Fathers,  dcceiuiod 
before  Christ,  went  immediately  to  Uc>auen. 
The  Second  ...  touching  tho  Descensiou  of 
our  Saniour  Christ  into  Ilell  ...  .  London, 
1582,  sni.  .S«».  pp.  17,  ff.  173  -f. 

In  opposition  to  tbe  book  of  Richard  Smith.  de> 
scribed  above,  Ko.  2MH.  •■  Thia  work  wa«  interdicted 
the  same  year  by  public  authority."— Cooper,  AtH, 
Cant.,  II.  8&. 

2652.  Vlcq,  Henrlcus  de.  De  Dcscensu  Jesn 
Christi  ad  Inferos  ...  .  Antuerpite,  ]580» 
4ft.  pp.  162. 

2653.  Buaicns  {Dutch  Btiyu),  Juh.  Dispu- 
tatio  do  Dosccnsu  Christi  atl  Inferos,  advursus 
Decretum  Libri  Concordiaj  Lutheranorum. 
Colonic,  1588,  4«. 

2854.  Hill,  Adam.  The  Defense  of  tho  Article, 
Christ  descended  Into  Hell.  With  Arguments 
obii'Cted  against  tho  Truth  of  the  same  Doc- 
trine, of  one  Alex.  Ilunu's;  all  which  Reason.^ 
are  confuted  ...    .     London,  1592, 4». 

2655.  Herrnaclk'waKeryCagp.  Trostpredigt 
voni  Bundluiu  drr  LeDuudigeu,  darinn  die  11. 
Sceleu  der  Verstorbeneu  hiss  an  den  JUngstcn 
Tag  verwahret  werden.  bchmalkaldon,  1595, 
Aft. 

2656.  Jacob,  Henry.  A  Treatise  of  the  SnflVr- 
ings  and  Victory  of  CJhrist  In  the  Work  of  our 
Redemption  ...  .  Written  against  rortain 
Errors  in  these  Points  publickly  preached  in 
London  [by  Bp.  BilsonJ,  1597.  [London?] 
1598,80.    BL. 

2657.  Bllson,  Thomas,  Bp.  The  Effect  of 
certaine  Sermons  [preached  in  1597]  touching 
tho  Full  Redemption  of  Mankind  by  the 
Death  and  Bloud  of  Christ  Jesus;  wherein 
...  are  handled,  What  Paines  Christ  suffered 
in  his  Boule  on  the  Oosso :  together  with  the 
Place  and  Purpose  of  his  Descent  to  Hel  after 
Death...    .    London,  1599, 4«.    BL. 

Bilson  maintains  that  Christ  aetuallf  went  Into 
hell  "  to  destroy  the  dlvel'a  klnfrdotu."  he.,  and  op- 
pQKCA  the  Purlun  doctrine,  that  be  Buffered  the  palaa 
of  hvil  in  bia  soul  on  the  cross. 

2658.  Brongfhton,  Hugh.  An  Explication 
of  the  Article  of  Christ's  Descent  into  Hell. 
[Containing  various  tracts  relating  to  the 
subject,  originally  pnbllNhed  from  1599  to 
1605  or  later,  particularly  against  Bp.  Bilson ; 
including  also  his  "Onition  to  theOenevesm.s" 
in  Greek  and  English.]  (Works,  Lond.  16(32, 
fol.,  pp.  727-4WO.)    H. 

"  It  ia  remarkable,  that  the  first  of  oar  countrymen 
who  gave  a  rational  explioatirn  of  this  malU'r.  was 
the  famouB  Hugh  Brougbton.  otherw1>'C  <^  riinrimi  in 
his  opinloua."  —  Xfj^a,  in  tbe  Biogr-  nrit.,  */d  cd.. 
II.  811.  note.  He  malntaina  with  abundant  learning 
that  Hadeu  denotes  the  world  of  souls,  not  the  place 
ot  the  damned. 

2659.  Hlfi^sins,  John.  An  Answer  to  ... 
William  Perkins,  concerning  (TlirfHt  .k  Dt-scon- 
sion  into  Hell.    Oxford,  (1«W  »)  l(iO«,  b«.  BL. 

2660.  BIlBon,  Thomas,  Bp.  The  Purvey  of 
Christ's  Sufferings  for  Man's  Rc<leniption: 
and  of  his  Descent  to  Hades  or  II  el  for  onr 
Deliverance.    London,  1604,  fol.    BL. 

2661.  Brlefe  Answere  (A)  unto  certaine  Ob- 
JfKTtions  against  tho  Descenslon  of  Christ  into 
Hell.    London,  1Q04, 4*.    BL. 

2662.  fjImbo-masttXt  that  Is,  a  Canvise  of 
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t  Pmtnttn  •li»"w  in::  . . .   tLar  «>-i»t  V- 
M  tvA  in  5- -111/'  t'.  n -1!  t     '-:  T^T  "-.' 

pi  4a4»T-*  V«  (-:  ■     It«  N*    .'•^:>. 

^It*  ArOlf  ..f    -nr  (:t*-^\.  'U'  J^*r<««-<^  tJt/^ 
9M4  TT»«  S^oi^J  IV-  k'*.  c..nr\i-  inr  *  H*- 

I«.  tutttsi)^  Li&i>j-m&9ttx.    I>.n  >j*u  1537, 

3M3i.  iWUJet,  Andrrrv.     L.>4M->ri>ai.a.-tix  :  rLai 

K  A  So-^a-ifr  t*-  a  Ki>  L-r.  c.-;.r.\  •:•.,•  a  r-;!. 
,-.    JIbbWct  1.1  rb*   Ti  •.t.r.-'i  ri  ilivl  :.^    ... 

■*«t^if-  W  U»taaKA»XLX.    Cam  I  (bier,  IM«, 

**,  ax. 

aWL  F*riwr,ll/4»rrt.'7JT/Sanford,  IIr:rfc. 

SK"    G«1M«  TTlIiam-     Li>nl»'s  Barr^rr:  rr. 
••Ajb»«-':     »   r.-t'-.-b    I'Tii]  ?'.l--t  <  f  «  Prist's  : 
fc  ^.lAl  Lx:o  n*:i     A»^nl»^n.  IC.10,  l>.  I 

W^^  lV«"r»«*,  J.hn.    lip.     An    Lxpi>«iti«in  , 
«#  \_r     -^  b   (  I  n.  16»9,  4«. 

''  --       ?.'_•   oo    \tX.    v..    wtw-^    Th<» 

*  r       iKscrat   iaio   Heli      i«  ir*at.-ii 

'      ^  .l.Tl'-inr.     De  D*-<rensn ClirijJti  I 

t.^_     Lip<ijp,  I6(W,  *ni.  fe*.  pj..  | 
I 
!   rtrine  of  the  Formula  of  Con- 

1     '    ■^-►l».    IV  D*»fK"cn«»n  r]iri«ti 

-.  >..Aatori.s  ciiju-'Iirii  lii»«<'r- 

H      [yv*<.  Pet.  HfilHrkurii.] 

I .  -      i  v^. 

jpj.  Lij;tt'foott  John.     A   Pi^ronrBc   njKin 

t^r    >  'i     -     \   'H-le  of  the  Apu^j.lic  Ci.M-.l. 

rf  ,,  -:       '  i    e«l.,    11.    l-'Wl-l.-A    Ixnd. 

y,x.  ■      tn>H..  VI.  .V."^;.)     //. 

'  ij'TOiulj  tbe  cttniiui'U  uotUiu*  of 

,       ^..!i  on  »*^C  ••!>'j'*Ct, 

»,-  liinl,  of  L'tnilnn.     A  Lett«T 

*  lj:inini<inil,  roiMi.'rniiijr  tht- 

Irfi.  '.i;   in  the  I  iffcil   y/**   </f- 

/  f/:   together  with   Dr.  llani- 

«^-  ,     ,  -  "^  >  *^*''»-   B«Mu«lirt,  //<«   younger. 

J,  '  ,  .'-.riMiHU  Chri^ti  u<I  Irif'TOH  v\ 

[lifup.J.  G.  LuciiiH.J     Liji- 

,,»^orf.,  pp.  640-711. —  "Mnliilnliu 

ut!  of  C»iov  nud  oiiiorH.'  ^-JJrc'Kh. 

^       \   ,  ,j»a  min  Sebnst.     DisM^-rtatio  <I«  (lis- 

>  riviin    in    Inferiio  CIa»MibuH. 

[,j.  30. 

^t    i4*»»i*t  *♦  J"'"'    TrnctatUB  <1e  DosrcnsM 

"Tfjiiiti   mi    liilVrwi.     Witeborgw,  ItfVO,  4«. 

<«^ 

^g^  If^mndcct    Wllhelm.      DU^iTtatio   dc 
^^p^yM**!  vhii'^li  ttJ  IiifiTOM  OX  1  iVtr.  iii.  18, 

Ig^  ;.  Mho  1702. 

*^^^„  '   <  liridt  conqiKprcd  the  DcvU  nnd 

M-^  _  ;  acquitilivnia,  sod  fU>(i/lca(orie, 

^^^^  ..i4.~Ur0t$ck. 

;^a,itrl»('r  hf  I«.     De  Denconsun  Clirlntl 

.,,,.-.  M^j.^fiito.    Altorlii,  17C0,4^  4 yr. 

_|C1    o«jiif>»<'r^  J'-rcmiiih.    DiKputiitio  Theo- 

I^TI-     de    riu  I    t^     nil     IllflTilH    DviiCOUSU.    ... 

'«J»l*vi(<^i>i«<>    ..  ll«rnianni\Vit<til  ...    .    Lu|^- 
,44u  lUilJi^'**  »in^  iTO'i,  4«'.  pp.  24  -f.    H. 

yrnv\ln».    Do  De«:onf«n   Chriiti 
.  TcTrnc.    IlroniHc,  I70*i, 
o  Curpiov  ou  Kpb.  iv.  »,  Vk 


yr  l.»rtm».  Jo»i.  Gottlieb.  Vindici*  h\^ 
t^rri;.  tu  CArj^.-vianx*  de  I>e»c*n.«u  Chri^i 
fci  :--  r->.     L  -n-.  1703.  4-.  pp.  48. 

?i  I  -  "  T  s*  C-  Bi«e,  who  opiMftcd  the  Dotiom  <K  » 

arr >  Kla^,  J^t.  Lnrd],  Tlie  HistfTrr  f 
th^   A-. --  ^  f  r-^l:   %ith  Critical    Olr^^r^i- 

t    c-     o     ->    ♦^^r-al    Art'clfs.      Tli*  :.-i    K ! 

L  -:  }  n      1--^,  ..   .  1711.  To.  ,,,,   nC  ,  415.      H 

-  a  -.•*  .^ncrni  mt  Cbrist  into  Hell,  see  pfK  ir<^ 

•^-S.'.  Ittlff,  Tb.?m*«,  Dissortatio  dc  ¥.y*it- 
f:  V.  '   ^1        :'■*  aj.nuntiatu,  Ad   1  Petr.   iv.  tv. 

J.--T.  lino,*'.  IJ.    .V 

_^T  .  I  _        ri  ■    --.  aaJLter  OMMtaU  praodicatur.  — 

"  .  :  ■  1  -  -  i.i  io!  rj^.^tm  opi-iun«  on   the  .'u',-  .^. 

«,-•   --.     -  T  .-   --.J  ,     !  dijcus.vr-d.     Also   re.    icO 

.1  -*  £rT*T--»r  .MK^  Tirtrf.,  p.  2C9  »qq.  -  .»rr.'*v 4 

•X-^1.  Weber,  J.»ii.i;«^»rff.     Ductrina  Ititi  .t 'l*- 

Ik'^-vi^-a    t. "  r.>ti    ad  Inferos  ...    .     Lipr-ir. 

it:!,  V-  .o.h . 

i»l»   H«de,   Il^^inrrrh   ▼OB  der.     De   D«- 

fo-  :.'-n  V  ;.r:-;i  a  i  li  :•  ni«.  [J*rirs.  J.  B.  Cari^ 
x^T.;  IMn.-t.t;  i,  1754,  4'». 
•»1^  Tiplhal^c  de  la  Roclie»  Cliarl^-^ 
FrT^n';:'  '-  I-*"*  vL-i<>n.^  dihiahim.  |»hih«>i  pif 
ar.a'-^-.  "'U  E*<ii  ^u^  l.i  n.".ture  de  r.Hnie:  kIh- 
ti  •'!  <V\:n  V  \ »ce  anx  Liii!l»es,  on  Disnrruit^ 
l>l\:'.  "^  i  '    •ill.".     2  V.  !.  IViris  177?.  S*. 

\-i  <^.  r      r  I.:.  *^»  |.-fcl    at  An  •*tcr.lara  In  1769, 
wi:l  the  ti  'e.  ••  I,«  I  ;farmre*  I'L■!lo^ophiquc•.••  <?-. 

•2fiP2.  F««aonl,  LlUrato.  De  Piomm  in  .<iini 
Abnili.u"  ll«';»ri:ii.;;rn'  antt-  Christi  Mortt-m. 
...     i:.  «„,.,-.  1700,  4*.  i.p.  :r.J  r. 

S  *.'  .\-j-,!U  Iff.  pnk.  im  Firmzt,  1781,  XXII.  5K- 
5&J  <,11-<.IJ.  (l-t.  *.     B. 

2<yv}.  Cadonlcl,  r.i..v.iniii.  De  Ptatu  B*  iti- 
tatis  AiiiMi.i.  uiii  ^'.iri.  tTi:tn  Antiip:!  T< -t  t- 
ni'i.ri  itiiti-  eliii-tt  I-s-.  iii->iiiu  in  lufenis;  -K- 
At;it:i;e  Pn.  •.!:<•:! i.  ct  •!«■  n  ti  ri-tardat.-i  .Vi.i- 
ni.iriiin  .In>tun:ni  l'<  :it:;ml.nt>  in  Mausione 
0.«l»«ti  ...     .    Villi t;:^.  17(^,8". 

26J-;  a.  Ttftt^r^  trn  1- i:i<  ho  «i>(>ttanti  nlla  cii- 
truv«M>!a  tra  il  .».i-u<'r  Giox.initi  Ca«lonici  «  il 
Pa'lri'  Ijiliffato  Fax'-ni  ...  intcrnt)  nlla  In-.tti- 
tii'linc  <!«•'  K.mti  patriachi  nel  seno  d'Abramo. 
Ve.iL;::a,  VXX  ^".  V]k  ■'- 

8«»«?  KorrUe  let.  j/i.i.  U  Ptrtnt*.  176S.  XXIV.  IVy- 

26S4.  Cadonlcl,  Giovanni,  .^n^-rlii  Auf(U6- 
tjni  quao  vitU'tur  Si-nteiitia do  K^'atitatc  :  ;;.c- 
tiirum  ...  Antiqni  Te*tamenti  ante  Cliri-ti 
DfPCcnBnm  ad  I nfcros  ...  contra  llaeifti.-ns 
...  Pnigalurium  ...  ioipng:uaute9.  Venc-tiis 
17«5,  40. 
2C8.':..  Goethe,  Job.  Wnlfiranp  von.  I*<*o- 
tische  ticilanken  (.Wr  di«;  liullenfahrt  Jt'i>n 
airiMti. 

Klr-t  publ.  In  a  periodical  entitled  D«r  Sfchthar*, 
Frankfurt,  1706:  U\cu  in  Ibc  cd.  of  hU  Krrtf  in  i 
-voN.,  Stuttpart,  183J-»-37.  t**'.     It  Is  hU  fir.it  pr;(    ol 
|)ocni.    See  'W'cniel,  Au»  Weiman  gitlJtnen  Tagen, 
p.  11. 
2r.S0.  MamachlfTommniin  Maria.  DoAnima- 
bus  .luHtoruui  in  SInu  Abrahno  anto  Chrii^ti 
Mortem   expertibns   beatao   Visionit  Del.    2 
vol.  Rumae,  1706,  4fi.    A. 
2687.   Lett  era  d'nn  chierico  repolare  al   P. 
Maniachl  contro  la  Mia  opera  De  Aniniabus 
JuMtortim  ...  I  etc.].    Coamopoli,  1766,  8«. — 
AiHi»  Ripwla,  1777.  8«. 

AiK-riiicd  liy  some  to  Martlno  Xatali.  bj  others  to 
Uibaiio  Tofiili. 
2e8S.  Kiesllng,  Joh.  Rudolph.    Dc  VIA.  qui 
Concertatioiieni   do   DescenMi  Chrl.-«ti  nd  In- 
feroB  coniponcre   voluit   Dominn.t   la  Grave, 
difllciH    potius    quam    expediti.      Krlangw, 
17tt9,4«.  3ffr. 
2689.  Scliola,  Joh.  Friedr.      Vernnnft-  nnd 
RcbriftniMwige  Gedauken  von  dcr  Hulic  und 
dcr  Umionfohrt  Christi.    Hallc,  1770,  »>. 
2600.  Unger,  Imman.  Theodor.     DiMertAtlo 
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de  I)c«c0n«n  Chrlfti  nd  Inferoa.    [Ptrn*.  J.  F. 
O  niiicr.]    Ual.  1777,  4*.  pp.  46. 

Th«  author  oppowi  the  ooiumon  tIcw.  and  glvea  a 
tolc:  .ibl.r  complete  Uinwry  of  opluioua  OQ  the  ■a^{eot 
to  Uie  Ume  of  Luttier.— J7r«(jcA. 

2Ci)l.  Oertel,  Heinricb  GotChilf.  DisserUtio 
Tlieologica  Doctriiuiiu  de  Dum'ousv  Christi  ad 
Inferos  Nova  RHtiune ill vmrataiusieteua  ...  . 
V  i  t  ebergae,  1782,  4fi,  pp.  48.     F. 

2692.  Dreidey  Priedr.  With.  Tnqniritnr  in 
verani  Meutoni  Loci  1  Petr.  HI.  lB-20,  ad  In- 
tellig«ndiim,  ubi  Cbristns,  post  Huam  o  Mor- 
titift  Ke«nrrectioneni,ad  suain  usque  in  Coelum 
Keceptionem,  degerit.  Vitebergae,  IMI,  4». 
(•J  «h.) 

'•  Halottiot  that  Ghrlft  daring  the  fortj  Aayn  after 
bU  rvKurrvciioD  repeatedly  went  to  bell,  audpreachivl 
rcttvntance  aad  rorgiveoeAs  of  nius  to  tho««  who 
|K*n«b«a  iB  the  D«loge."— AreUdk. 

2693.  H  acker,  Juh.GeorK.Ang.  DcDcscciisn 
ad  liifcroA  I.  I'et.  iii.  ID.  'JU.  ad  ProTinciam 
MeHsiae  demaDdatani  referuiido  Diasertatio 
...    .    Dr«.'ula«,  1802,  4«.  pp.  38.    F. 

2694.  HoralejTy  Samuel,  Bp.  Ilosva.  Trans- 
lated from  th«  Hebrew :  with  Mot«i«  ...  .  "id 
Ed.  ...  with  ...  a  Sermon,  now  tlrat  pub> 
iitthed,  on  Christ's  Descent  into  Hell.  Lon- 
don, 1804, 4*.  pp.  1.,  226, 18.    H. 

2603.  "Wcbcrv  Michael.  De  Descensn  Christi 
ad  IncfroB  e  Loco  1  Putr.  iii.  19.  tolleiidu  inquu 
Adsccnsum  ad  Superos  niutaudo.  Vitebcrgw, 
1805,  4«.  pp.  19. 

*'  Weber  suppllea  irpd;  rdv  Bt6v  after  woatv^il^, 
from  f  er.  18.  and  underKtADds  rets  Iv  ^A.  itvtvii.  as 
a  datitut  commadL"—Srelach. 

2896.  Pott,  David  Julius.  Variae  Interprctnm, 
de  De^icenstu  X.  G.  ad  Infbrus,  iSenteutliie  se- 
cundum Temponim  Ordinem  enumerantur  ct 
breviter  dijudicantur  ...  .  (ExcurwuM  on  I 
Pet.  iii.  19,  In  his  Epistolae  CkUholicar^  etc. 
II.  2Sl^aiO,  ed.  alt.  Gottiug.  1810,  So,  being 
Vol.  IX.  fasc.  2  of  Koppe's  ed.  of  the  N.  T.j 
H. 

2697.  Hon«,  William.  Ancient  Mysteries  de- 
scribed, especially  the  English  Minicle  Plays 
...  .  With  Engravings ...  .  Loudon,  182:1, 
8«.  pp.  298.    H. 

Ou  the  Descent  Into  Hell,  iipc  pp.  120-117.  Ser 
alfO  the  Coventry  My^tcrie-i,  Litdv*  0>ventri<B.  c  1. 
by  HulliwcU  for  the  8  lin  las  pea  re  hocletr  IMl,  b^, 
pp.  .TiS,  XW  (ff.\  BMd  r*e  Chtmter  Ptapa.  ed.  by 
Wright  for  the  aaoie  Society,  Vol.  II.,  1(H7,  pp.  71- 
tA.    H. 

2e9T»  Descent  (The)  into  Ilell;  a  Poem. 
London,  1830,  S«.    BL. 

By  J.  A.  Hcraud  ?    Bee  Ko.  UVTb. 

2697^  HeraudyJohnAbralmm.  The  Descent 
Into  Ilell,  with  an  AtmlyNiM  and  Notes;  with 
other  Poems.    London,  183j>,  8«.  6s.    BL. 

2698.  K6nl9,  Job.  Ludwig.  Die  liefarc  von 
Christi  Ildllenfithrt  nach  der  hell.  I^chrift, 
der  Mltesten  Kirche,  den  christlichen  Symbo- 
len,  und  uach  ihrer  vielumlasstenden  Beileu- 
tung  dargestultt  ...  .  Frankfurt  a.  M.,  1842, 
8«.  pp.  vl.,  281.    D. 

The  literature  of  the  aobject  i«  (riven  pp.  M0-an8. 
-BeT{e«-cd  in  Zcllerii  Tluol.  Jahrb  .  1M2.  pp.  77»- 
780.  and  by  C.  V.  Oo«eh«l  in  the  Jahrb.  /.  teit*.  Kri- 
m  for  Sept.  1K42.  coll.  JJt3-;(50.    H. 

2098*.  BIbliophllua,  SluceruH.;>ju'udr>n.  Die 

Leipziger  Rellgioii-sfriige :   \\\v  dUnkot  cucli 
Ton  die  llttllcnfahrt  Chrlntl?  ...  Von  Fincc- 
rus  Bibliophilus.    Magdebur{r.  1HI4, 8o.  pp.  8u. 
Bee  LeipM.  lUptrt..  1844.  VI.  -.VO-bOO. 

2099.  Ackermann,  Constantfn.  Die  Olau- 
bcnssAtKe  von  Christi  IlullKiifahrt  mid  von 
der  Auferstchuiig  dfs  FlelHches,  vor  deni 
RIchterHtnhl  unsrer  Zeit.  ...  Hamburg  und 
Gotha,  184S,  120.  pp.  47.    j}, 

2700.  Thoden  van  Telxen,  £.  M.  Ilct 
Evangel ie  an  de  duotien  vcrkondipl  ? !  »:ic 
proeve  om  Uc  xoogeuaamde  ucdenlaliug  vuu 


Ghristns  ter  helle  tot  doneWer  bybelsche  b«- 
teekenis  en  boogt*  belangr^khoid  voor  du  leer 
des  heils  terug  to  breugeit.  MUmwogen,  1814, 
bo.  Jl.  1.80. 

2701.  'Wexels,WUh.Andr.  Aabcn  Erklsering 
til  mine  Medchristne  om  min  Aoskuelse  og 
Bekjendelse  angaaende  Christi  Nedfart  til 
Ilelvede  og  Mulighedeu  af  eo  Omvendelse 
eft<!r  D<>den.  2det  Opl.  Christiauia,  (1845,) 
1847,  So.  pp.  168. 

2702.  Urielsen,  Glaus.  Nogle  Ord  om  Veien 
til  Livet  ^c.  Med  Honsyu  til  dot  af  W.  A. 
We.xels  udgivne  8krift:  "Aaben  Erkln-rinK 
til  miiiu  Medchristne."  Frederikshald,  1840» 
So.  pp.  bO. 

2702*.  Cloja,  Ant.  La  discesa  di  QesdCrlsto 
air  inturiiu.    Koma,  1846* 

2703.  Mokr,  Jakob  Anilreas.  Foreag  til  en 
Fremstilling  af  den  hellige  Skrifts  Liere  om 
Kristi  Nedfart  til  Ilelvede  og  Muiigheden  af 
Omvendelse  efter  Doden.  ijtavangcr,  1847, 
8o.  pp.  66. 

2704.  [Frothlng^ham,  Nathaniel  Langdon]. 
"  He  deiiceuded  mtu  liell."  (Christian  Kram. 
for  May,  1851 ;  L.  401-416.)    //. 

2705.  I^ord,  William  W.  Christ  in  Hades. 
A  Poem.  ...    New  York,  18il,  12».  pp.  183. 

2706.  Gilder,  p:<luard.  Die  Lelue  von  der 
Erscbeiuuug  J  vuu  Christi  unter  den  Todteu. 
In  iiireui  Ziisamni cubango  mit  der  Lcdire  von 
den  letztca  Dingen.  ...  Bern,  185S,  8o.  pp. 
xil.^.'J.si.    D. 

CotittnUt.    "Elnlcltung."  pp.  1-15;  "DiebibHscho 
Lehre."  |>|>.  U-IM;  "Die  Oeitcbichte  des  Dogniaa. 
I>u.  l'/7-uUli  -'Dogmatitche  Scblujiseruri«run<,"  pp. 
S0-.'-381. 

2707.  Zcsach-wrltx,  Carl    Ad.  Gerh.  -von. 

Petri  Apostuli  du  C  hriitti  ad  Inferos  Desceufu 

Seutentia  ...    .    Lipniae,  1857,  So.  pp.  G().    F. 

270A.  REiienacher,  Joseph.    On  the  Descent 

of  CluUt    into    iieil.    LUiblioth.    Hacra    f^r 

Ai»rii,  isr,o ;  X VT.  zz-y-^M )  rr. 

Uvjet'tit  the  doctrine  of  Ciui«t'«  descent  into  hell, 
and  ali«  that  of  an  iuteruicUiate  place  for  departed 
Hiiirits. 
2700.  K5rbcr,  Johann.  Die  katholische  Lehro 
von  iler  UoIIotit.ilirt  Jesu  Christi.    LauiUhiit, 
18«0,  Ko.  ri».  viil.,  476. 
2700*.  Telpel,  Frledr.    Teber  die  HWlenfahrt 
Cl;ri»ti.    i^'/V.r,,/.  Quartahchiu/t,  1800,  Heft  4.) 
27C0<>.  Itlllea,  James  Browning.  Christ  preach- 
in;;:  to  tliu  >])irit:«  in  Prison.     (BibUoth.  JSacra 
fur  Jan.  1802;  XIX.  1-31.)    U. 

4.  PuTgatory,  and  Prayer  for  the  Bead. 

2710.  Forbes  (Lat.  Forbesina  a  Corse), 

Johu.  liutructiones  histuriiu^-ttieulogicn;  de 
Doctrina  Cliritttiana  . . .  .  Ilditio  nova  ...  . 
Anistela'duml,  (1045,)  1702,  fjl.  pp.  735  -f . 
(C^)^ra,  Vol.  II.)    //. 

S«c  Lib.  Xlir.,  *'I>o  Purgatorio,  et  SulTragUs  pro 
Defuncti><,"  pp.  (.^4-iJS. 

2711.  AllaccI  {Lat.  AUatlns),  Leone.  De 
utriuoquo  LccU'siA'  Ui:cideiit:iii!4  iitqiio  Orien- 
talis  in  Dognmte  Uu  Pnrpttorio  perpetna  Con- 
8en-4ione.    KuniA\  1055,  i". 

AUo  in  Miguc's  Thcol.  Vurms  eompUtut,  XVIII. 
U5-4«0.  Par.  1440.  4«. 

2712.  Qnenstedt,  Job.  Andr.  Excrcitatio 
de  Eccle.tiarmn  Orit^ntaliuni  I't  Lntiiwe  DiK^^en- 
sione  in  Do^mjite  do  Purgiitorio.  [Refp.  Joh. 
Divcmanu.J    Witteb.  1071,  4o. 

2713.  Hdpftier,  Joh.  Oeorg  Cliristian.  De 
Ori;;ino  Dogmatis  Romaniu'um  Pontificlorum 
du  iMirpitorio.    llalw,  1792,  b^.  pp.  32. 

2714.  Edear,  Samuel.  The  Variations  of  Po- 
pery. ...  2di:d (Dublin,  1882,)  Lon- 
don, 1R:«,  fo.  pp.  XX.,  661  +.    F. 

Cli.  XVI.,  pp.  i5a-48B,  relate*  to  purgiUocT. 
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S715.  liOeliy  TAl4*nt]n.    Dm  Dogma  der  grie- 

chiflcheii  Kireliu  voin  Purgaturium.    Kegeus- 

burg,  1842,  «••  (11  nh.) 
271d».  IVrlght,  Thoraa«.    gt.  Patrick'*  Pur- 

gHtory.    1H4I.    See  No.  :i2&4. 
8716.  History  of   Purgjitory.     {Journal  of 

Sac.  Lit.  and  Bibf.  JiMurd  for  July,  1855 ;  I. 

289-308.)    D. 
2717.  Redncr,    Lchi.     Das    Fcf^feuer.     Eine 

hiiiton.si>li-tIugmatiM.-he  Abbttudlung  ...  .  Ilo> 

gensburg,  1856,  8«>.  pp.  208. 
Cathollo. 

On  the  history  of  the  subject.  Reo  also  No. 
2799,    Valverdei    2770,  B«llarmlno} 
•   2815,  IJftaUcr  t  2841,  Tralt6|  2884,  Dea- 
con t  2^\i7,   M«rz|  2907.  Tracts)  'JiiiiiH^ 
Pcrrlu  I  2U14,  Hall )  aud  'iijui^  Frants. 


S71B.  Bustrattas,  CbnxtantinnpolitttnMi,  fl. 
A.D.  578.  'rractiittis  advei-Hnu  wm  qui  dicunt 
Anfmtvs  ntatini  atqne  e  Corportbus  Rolutit* 
BUiit,  lion  operari:  ncqne  oblntia  pro  iisi  Doo 
precibus  ...  juvari.  Gr.  and  LaL  (In  L. 
Alhuci  [Lai,  Allatiusj.  De  utrituque  Ercln. 
Occid.  atque  Orient,  de  Purg.  Cbntrnsioney 
Kuiuft\  1665,  8«,  pp.  319-581.) 

A  Lniln  tmnslntfon  ia  the  J/ax.  BihL   Puimm, 

Toni.  XXVIT.,  and  la  Migtiu'a  Theol.  Cunu*  comple- 

CM*.  XVIII.  461-514. 

2719.  Joannes  (Pieeuflo-\  Damastcenus,  8th 
cent.?  Dp  ils  qui  in  Fide  dormicrnnt;  quo- 
modo  Mi8«i8  H  KIwmosynlHatyuventnr.  Gr. 
and  Lttt.  (In  Joannia  Dnniaacem  Opera^  Par. 
1712,  fill.,  I.  684-597.)    //. 

A1«o  (>ubl.  scpnrntelj,  Venet.  1511,  ffi. 

2720.  Hcnrlcns  SalUriensig,  or  Henry  of 
Saltrey,  11.  a.i>.  1150.  8upcr  PniKatorio  8. 
PatriciJ,  de  quodani  Milito  nomine  Owcyn, 
qui  d(>diictu9  fnerat  per  Poenas  Infernalcd. 
(In  Tho8.  AlaiisiuKhnm'H  Fhrihgiuni  Insulir 
Sanctorum,  Par.  1624,  fol.,  pp.  89-109;  aim  in 
Job.  Colgamis's  Triadis  Thaumaturgft  Acta^ 
Lovanii,  1647,  fol.,  being  Yol.  II.  of  his  "  Acta 
Sanctorum  IliberniiB.") 

On  the  English  and  Preurh  Tenloni.  and  fbr  the 
itory.  Me  U'rigbt's  A.  Patridk't  Purgatan,  pp.  00- 
78. 

2721.  Marie  cle  France^  18th  cent.  [Le 
pnrgatoirc  <1<?  Sjilnl-Patrice.]  Ci  paront  dea 
peincis  que  sunt  en  Purgntoire.  (In  her  Fol- 
»%**,  cd.  B.  de  Roquefort,  Paris,  1820,  8«,  II. 
411-499.)    H. 

2722.  [Engenlcus,  Marcus,  Ahp.  of  Ephe- 
nu,  H.  A.D.  143U.J  IIcpi  rov  KoBapctov  irvpoc. 
De  Pnrgittorio  Igne.  (Appended  to  NllnSy 
Abp.  qf' Thessaloniea.  De  Primatu  Papie  Ho- 
niiini,  etc.  Lugd.  Bat.  1595,  4<>.) 

2722».  Florence,  Chuncil  of,  a.j>.  1438, 1480. 

For  ibe  action  of  thii  Council  oo  the  question  of 

rurt,'iitorr,  see  C»ncUta,  ed.  Coleti,  XV  III.  25-94,  623, 
147-52.    H. 

2723.  Wessel,  Joh.,  141(M4S0.  Farrago  Be- 
rn m  Theulugicarum  uberrimA  ...  .  In  htx; 
Libro  tractatur:  ...  .  VI.  De  Purgntorio 
...  .  De  Statu  et  Profcctn  Animarum  m>st 
hancVitam  ...  .  [With  a  preface  by  Luther. 
—  Bauiileae,  1622,180. 

See  Atnxer,  VI.  2SS,  n.  499.  —  The  TAriotu  wrltinn 
of  W'ctscl  relating  to  purg»iorjr  are  collected  in  hl« 
Optra.  OroDlng.  1614, 40,  pp.  BA-Ma.  On  hU  pecu- 
liar doctrine  respecting  this  ■•iiLji-ri.  atv  Ullronuu'* 
Jokann  ITmmI.  eta.  Hamb.  l»t,  b",  pp.  882-375.    2>. 

2724.  Cattarlna  (Fleschl,  Lat.  Fllsca) 
AdornO)  or  Adorna,  Saint,  1447-1.^10. 

(Often  called  St.  Oatharine  of  Genoa.)    Trat- 

tato  del  Purgatorio. 

Publlabed  with  her  vorfcs  and  life  (br  MaraboiU) 
at  Genoa,  in  1551 :  in  Frenrk,  ColoRne.  1091.  aUo  ap- 
pended to  A.  8«Kuln't  Let  heuret  du  ehrttUH.  Alaii, 
182G,  100.  A  Grrman  traulatlon.  Augsburg,  1774,  (f>, 
and  IS43.  SI*,  pp.  04. 
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272&.  Cattarlna  (FftMoMf  LaL  VlUea) 
Adorno,  or  Adi»ma»  SainL  Treatise  on 
Purgatory.  . . .    ^•1r  Tork,  I860,  32*.  pp.  29. 

2726.  Fabrlea,  Joh.  de.  De  Indolgeatits 
pro  Animabiis  in  Purgatorio. 

For  rariouii  earlj  eds.  wlibout  date  (6  leant,  fol.). 
and  one  wltb  ibo  dale  1487.  oonmiaing  ail««  fbo  crea- 
ti««  of  Munlans  Elobardua  J>«  IndmimmMUM,  mo»Sm^ 
no*.  A876-468S. 

2727.  Rictus,  Alphonsus.  Diologn*  qno  ex 
Sacrie  Scriptura*  priacorumque  Patrum  Do«;- 
matibus  Purgatorinm  Aniniabas  pnrgamli^ 
pncparatum  oatenditur  adrermis  Valden»>€«> 
...  .  Pariaiis,  1509,  4*;  also  itrid.  1S12,  4*. 
pp.24. 

2728.  Isolants,  Tsldoriu  de.  Disputtttfonuni 
Catbolicttruni  Libri  V.  in  qniboa  I.  de  Igne 
Infernl,  II.  do  Purgatorio,  III.  de  Merito  Ani- 
niarum  Purgat«»rii,  et  (^ognitionis  propriie 
Beatitndinia  futurie  ...  .  MediolanJ,  IJIT, 
fol.  — Also  Padua,  1522:  Lyons,  1529,  15S0. 

"  Onvrage  singuUer  et  enrietix.  rare  rt  tita  re- 
cherche de  ocux  qui  en  ooBDoiaaeiii  1«  ai£ritc.'*~l>* 
Sure. 

2729.  Bodensteln,  or  Ton  Carlstadt 
(JjoL  Carolostadlns),  Amlreaa  (Rudolph  <. 
bernion  voni  Stand  dt-r  cliristgljiublgen  Sc«len, 
von  Abraliama  Scbooes  und  Fegfeur  der  ab- 

?:eschicilenen    Seelen.     Wlttcmberg,    [aboat 
522,3  4*. 

2730.  Hoclistraat,  Jac.  Dc  Purgatorio,  sea 
df  Kxpiatioiie  Venial  inm  post  Mortem  Libel- 
lus.    Antweqiiic,  1525, 4*r 

2731.  Scbatzger  (Lat.  Sasgerns),  GaspM-. 
Voni  Fegfeur  oder  volkCmuer  Haynignng  der 
auH.serwblten,  daa  durch  die  Onugthtiung 
ChriMti  daa  Fegfetler  nit  nusKgelescht  ist  ...  \ 
Mu lichen,  Ilanns  SchobtstTy  1525,  4*.    BL, 

2732.  Usingen,  Bartholomwus  Araoldl 
de.  Purgatorium  contra  Lutheranos  per 
Scripturam  et  Kationcm  probatum,  et  de  Li- 
beratione  Animarum  ex  eo  per  Suffngis  Vi- 
vorum.  . . .    Herbipoll,  152T,  8*. 

2733.  IVerstemtus,  Job.  Adversns  Lathe- 
ranae  Sectno  Kenatnm  quendsni,  de  Piirgsto> 
Ho  et  allis  ...    .    Coloniae,  1538,  8*. 

2734.  More,  Sir  Thoniss.  The  supplycscyoa 
of  auulyti  [in  Purgatory]  made  bytiyr  Thomas 
More  knyght  ...  .  [London,  William  Sat- 
(eU/ 1529tJfol.fr.  44. 

See  Dibditt'B  T/f.  Anttq.  m.  8S2, 188. 

2735.  Iiulher,  Martin.  Kyn  wydemeffvom 
fegfewr.    Wittemberg,  15lO,  4*. 

2736.  Bck,  Joh.  ChrlHtliche  Erhsltnng  der 
Stell  der  Qeschrlfft  fUr  das  Fegfeuer  wieder 
Lnthers  Uisterbttchlein.  [Angaburg?]  I5S0. 
4*. 

A  LattH  tranalaUoB,  Antverp.  IMS.  IS*. 

2737.  Rastell,  John.  A  new  boke  of  purga- 
tory . . .  deuyded  in  to  tbre  dyalogys.  f  "nie 
fyrste  dyaloge  treateth  of  the  maniolUnxa 
existena  of  god.  f  The  seconds  dyNk^e 
treateth  of  the  immortalyte  of  manuys' f^otile. 

?!     The  thyrde  dynloge  treateth  of  purgAtorr. 
London,  (>ct.  10, 1580,1  fol. 
See  Dlbdln'K  IVp-  ^m««.  IU.  97. 

2738.  Frltl&9  John,  d.  1533.  A  dlMpntac^'on 
of  pnrgatorye  ...  deuided  In  to  thre  bokes 
...  .  (The  first  fn  answer  to  John  Rastell; 
the  second  to  Sir  T.  More;  the  third  to  John 
Fisher,  Bp.  of  Rochester.]  x.  r.  or  d.  [Loo- 
don,  not  far  from  1530],  8*. 

2739.  -— «  An  other  Imke  against  Rastell  named 
the  Snbsedye  or  bulwarko  to  his  fyrst  boke. 
w.  P.  or  n.  8*. 

Reprinted  together  In  the  ITarts  0/  J)ntd«U  mm* 
Frith,  ed.  \>y  Busscll,  Load.  16S1 ,  9^.  III.  61-S42.    B. 

2740.  Here  begynneth  a  lytell  boke,  tliat 
fl|>e»keth  of  pnrgatorye  ...  .  [In  verKe.] 
Lon.lun,  Robert  IKy^r.  x.n.  [153— tl  4». 

8«e  Dibdin  a  f^p.  AnHq.  111.  «7.  a.  1901. 
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ed.,  N.p. 


S741.  BloBiAvanji*,  or  I««ld«nsf«|  Pe- 

tras.  Awwrtio  Fnrgatoril.  ColonUe,  1M4,  12*. 
374X  lalTre  (Le)  des  mftrchAndn 
lowe<l  by  %  **Tniit4  do  Piirgatoiro.' 
rXeiifchftteir],  IMi,  10>.— Another 

For  (totalis,  mc  Do  Bar«,  BihL  ImtrutHM,  I.  4(0- 
402.  TiM  lint  iMMt  of  tbe  work  it  "  une  Mtjre  trds 
Tire  eontre  platteura  dogmes  d*  la  croyanoe  Ro- 
malne."    Tbt  last  i»arfc  aanlli  tha  dootruM  of  Por- 

2743.  CodUoeuKv  Joh.  De  Pargatorio  Ani- 
Diarum  Igiic,  contra  Noras  8«cta«  aoce  Pur- 
gatoriuni  negant.  IngolstadiL  1544,  6*.— 
Alio  PariM,  1544,  1&>. 

A  PrtHck  traulatioB,  LjoB,  1MB,  If";  Gmmm, 
Xngotaladi,  I&83,  8*. 

2T44.  iBplnuSy  Joannes.  Liber  de  Purgato- 
rio,  S^titffiictioniba.^,  RenilMiona  Culpn  ao 
Poeniv  ...    .    Lomtini,  1549, 4«. 

274i>.  01ainbiUl«rly  Pier-France«co.  Lex- 
zioni  del  situ  del  purgatorio,  dela  carltA, 
degli  influMi  celesti,  del'  ordine  dell'  univer' 
BO.     Firen^e,  1551,  fi'. 

S746.  Taverner,  Job.  Do  Pnrgatorio  Ani- 
nmnini  iiorit  liauc  Vitam  expiandarum.  Pari- 
8ii».  1551,  NO.    BL. 

2747.  Chytriuua  (Germ.  Kochhaff),  Da* 
rid.  De  Aiiimarum  Inimortalitato  ct  Purga- 
torio Pont iflcior urn.  Vitebcrgae,  1553,  8«. — 
Ibid.  158<>,  1600,  8». 

374S.  VI ret,  Pierre.  Le  rtquiaoat  in  pact  du 
purgiitoire,  fiUt  par  dialogue  ...  .  QeDire, 
1553,  «•. 

2749.  Ochlnoy  Bernardino.  DIalogo  del  Pnr- 
gatorio ...    .    K.p.  1556,  8».  IT.  3,  pp.  130,  and 

"  Co  Tolame etc  nodes  plosoarleuxdeceox  d'OcJkto, 
rt  DQ  dci  moins  nMenx."  —  De  Bars,  Bihl.  Inttrue- 
ttee.  I.  4S0.  q.  v.  —  A  Latbn  tnnslalloo,  Zarich.  1565, 
K* :  Gtrtnau.  do. ;  French,  1560,  ISO,  8*.  A1m>  trans- 
Uied  into  EnglUh  aod  Jhaeh. 

2750.  Smith  (Lat.  Swnyttkmnm)*  Rlcbard, 
D.D.,  16UO-1563. 

Tlii4  writer,  aeeoonted  bj  Catholics  ooe  of  their 
ablest  ebamplnns.  dcfendod  pargatorv  In  bis  "  Bouc- 
Her  of  the  Cathollko  Partb/'  cfe.  Load.  1AM,  io  his 
"  De  Miwa  SacriHcio,  '  etc  Lovanli,  166%  if.  and 
Lb  "  Coufuiailo  roriim  qun  Phil.  Mclancbthen  obii- 
eit.-  ttr..  ihfd.  IbGl,  (f.  The  fbll  UUes  are  too  long 
to  be  cl\ea  hers. 
2761.  Came rarlns,  Barthol.    De  Purgatorio 

lgtK>  Diulogi  II.    Konue,  1557, 4*. 
S752.  Verratus,  Joh.  Maria.     Tractatua  de 
Gratia  ot  Lib<iru  Arbitrio;  do  dupltci  Pnrga- 
torio  pro  Ilooiinibus electia;  do  Sulfragiii  ... 
Defunctorum.    Venotiiu,  1558,  S". 
3753.  Teron,  John,  ftennnoyt.   TheHTntyngo 
of  PnrKattiryu  to  dfatli,  made  DIaloge  wyse 
...    .    l^>!iilon,  Jhon  T'/ftiaU,  1561, 8».  ff.  897  +. 
Bee  Dibdln'a  T^p.  AtUiq.  IT.  M8. 

2754.  Grenler,  Nicolas.  Catfaoliqae  probation 
du  piirgntolro  et  RulTrages  pour  lea  fiddles 
trespnwtex.  . . .    Paris,  1562,  8*. 

2755.  Herrety  Gentian.  Trait6  du  purgatoire, 
anqui'l  Dout  contenues  les  oplniona  des  nou- 
veaux  4Tang41iflteii  de  ce  temps.    Paris,  1563, 

2750.  Vltallsy  Andr.  De  Pnrgatorio  Sancti 
l>iitrici{,  llibcrniw  Apostoli,  Tractatnlus.  Ve- 
notiis,  1563,  8«. 

2757.  Medina.  Mienel  de.  De  Igno  Purga- 
torio.   Venotiis,  1564. 

275S.  Alan.  Allen,  or  Alljrn  (Xa<.  Ala<- 
nna),  Willinni,  Card,  and  Abp.  A  Defenau 
and  Declarntlon  of  the  Catholike  Churchies 
Doctrine,  touching  Pnrgatury  and  Prayers  fin* 
the  Souleit  departed.    Antwerp,  1565,  S«. 

2769.  Benolty  Ren€.  Brief  diseours  touchant 
le  fondement  dn  pnrgatoire,  des  indulgences, 
pardons  et  do  satisfaction.    Paris,  1566, 8*. 
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2760.  Peltanve,  Theodor  (Anton).  Doctrina 
catholica  de  Purgatorio;  de  Animamm  Sedi- 
bus;  de  Tita  fntictornmSufTragiis;  de  Chris* 
tianornm Sepnlturis  ...  .  Ingolstadii,  1566, 
4*. 

2701.  liUther,  Martin.  Mart.  Lutheri,  Phl- 
lippi  Melanchthonis,  und  loh.  Brentil  fUmeh- 
nio  Bchriflten,  wider  die  alte  grobe  Liigen  dor 
Papiston  vom  Fegfener,  welches  die  Jesniten 
wieder  aulT  die  Bahn  bringen.  Fraukftirt, 
1570, 4». 

2762.  Fencbty  Jac.  Tier  Leich-  Predigten 
Tom  Fegfeuers-Wort,  Ort,  Poin,  ErUisung,  etc. 
Gittn,  1574,  8*. 

2763. Noun  und  dreisslg  katfaolische  Pre- 

digten  Torn  Fegfener,  Ablas,  etc.  061n,  1575, 
4>. 

2764.  Adec»datne,  Andr6.  IMmonstration 
ehrestienno  et  religieuse  dn  purgatoire  ...  . 
Poictier  .  1576,  sm.  8*.->Also  Paris,  1680,  8>. 

2765.  Peltsuhnsy  Theodor  (Anton).  Do  nostra 
Satisftctione  et  Purgatorio  Llbrl  duo.  ... 
Colonise,  1576, 4*.  pp.  534  -f. 

2766.  Fnlke  (Lat.  Fnloo),  William.  Two 
Treatises  written  against  the  Papistes  ...  [the 
second  being]  a  (x>nftitation  of  the  Popish 
Churches  Doctrine  touching  I^urgatory  k 
Prayers  for  tbe  Dead.    London,  157T,  8>. 

2767.  Brlstow,  Richard.  A  Reply  to  Fonike, 
in  Defense  of  M.  D.  Allen's  Scroll  of  Articles, 
and  Book  of  Pnrgatorie.    Louaino,  1580, 4«. 

3768.  Fnlke  (LaL  Fnleo),  WiUiam.  A  Re- 
Joynder  to  Bristowe's  Replio  in  Defence  of 
Aliens  Scrole  of  Articles,  and  Booke  of  Pur- 
gatorio. ...  London,  1581,  8*. 
2709.  Valverde»  Darthol.  de.  Ignis  pnrga- 
torius  post  hanc  Vitam  ex  GrsDcIs  et  Latinis 
Patribus  Orthoduxis,  Hebrseornmiiuo  doctin- 
simisetvetiiAtlssimls assert ui4  ...  .  Patavii, 
1561,  4».  With  a  now  title-page,  Venotiis, 
1690,4*     BL. 

"  OaTrsgS  trte  corleax,  *  dont  les  Excmplalrss 
sont  fort  rares."  —  De  Bare.  BibL  Jnatructtve,  no.  4oO. 
The  vol.  contslus.  accordlug  to  De  Bure's  detcrip- 
tloD,  "Ignis  Pui-gaiorlu«/'  etc.,  pp.  (81.  168;  "Ex 
Sanctli  Patribus  Gnomoiogia,"  pp.  rH),  iea-'2&9; 
" Pro  Igne  Purgatorio  ...  Apol<i};vU.uiii."  .18 leaves 
Bot  nambered ;  and  "  Reipooaio  ad  Quaesiioaes  ... 
Weaxesliii  a  Wertsowiu,"  etc.,  tf  leaves. 

2770.  Bellarmlnoy  Roberto,  CarY/.  Dispvta- 
tiones  de  (.'ontrovursiis  ChristiRuaD  Fidei ...  . 
4  torn.    Colonlw  AgrlppinaN  HJ2S,  fol.    D. 

On  Purgatory  see  Tom.  II.  pp.  300-416.  The  first 
cd.  of  this  famoufl  worlt  was  publlMlied  In  S  vol.  la. 
g(«lstadt,  1061-M,  fbl.  Backer  enumenites  twenhf' 
/In  other  cds.  between  that  date  and  16*^8,  and  halfa 
dossn  or  mors  bare  been  pnbl.  since.  A  OmrmoH 
translation  of  the  treatise  ea  purgatory,  MslBta,  ISOD, 

2770».  Nlsrlnna,  Georg.  Fegfeuers  Ungrund 
grilndlich   erurtert  ...    .    Stra^sburg,  1583, 

2771.  Fenner,  Dndley.  An  Aaswere  unto 
the  Confutation  of  John  Nichols  his  Recanta- 
tion ...  e.-jicciiilly  in  the  Matters  of  Doctrine, 
of  Pnrgatorie,  Images  ...  .  Loodon,  158S, 
4». 

3772.  Lenaeema,  Joannes.  Do  Fidelinm  Anl- 
maruni  I*iirpttorio  Librl  duo;  de  Limbo  F^- 
trnni  Liber  tertius.    Loranii,  1584,  &>. 

277^.  MllandronI,  Fortunlo.  Del  purga- 
torio, e  di'gli  njntl  rhe  si  fiinno  per  le  anlmo 
deimorti.    Siena,  1584,4*. 

'2773.  Utslnger,  Alex.  Alte  none  Zeitaii;< 
von  dcm  iiusAcrateii  Trost  und  letzter  IlUlfl; 
der  Uberaussgeplagten  Seelen,  so  die  Jesiiitrr 
und  andero  papistischo  Lchrer  ins  Fegfeuer 
setzen.    Smalcaldr  1587. 

2774.  Benoitt  Ren6.  Deux  traitfe  catholi- 
ques ;  le  premier  est  de  Toxistence  dn  purgn- 

7»r 
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2716.  ItOeHy  YAlftntin.    Diw  Dogma  dcr  grie- 

chiscbcii  Ivirclit'  voin  Purgaturiuni.  Kegens- 
burg,  IM'i,  ^i•.  (11  Bh.) 

271&i'.  'Wright,  Thomaii.  8t.  Patrick's  Pur- 
gatory.   1H44.    See  No.  :V264. 

3716.  History  of  Purgiitory.  (Journal  of 
Sac.  Lit.  and  Bibi.  Rfcord  fur  July,  1855 ;  I. 
289-308.)    D. 

2717.  Redneri  Lih).  Das  Fogfeuer.  Eino 
hijitoriscli-dogruatiiichi*  Abhaiidlung  ...  .  Re- 
gen^bnrg,  1856,  8».  pp.  208. 

"    "olio. 


2718.  Enstratlusy  OinxtanHnnpaiitamut,  fl. 
A.D.  57H.  TractatuR  adver«n(i  imim  qui  iHciint 
Antmiui  atatiiu  atqno  e  Corporibus  Roliita) 
sunt,  non  operarl:  neqne  oblatls  pro  Wa  Deo 
precibus  ...  Juvari.  Gr.  mid  LaL  (In  L. 
AllAcci  [Lat  AUatlus],  Ih  utriugque  Ecdts. 
Ckcid.  atque  Orient,  tie  Parg.  Con»f.nnonty 
Ruiua>,  1665,  8®,  pp.  319-581.) 

A  Lntin  traDslniion  in  the  Maz.  Bthl.  PaJtrvm. 
Tom.  XXVir..  and  In  Mlgne's  Tktol.  Vuraut  compit- 
ftu,  XVIII.  461-SU. 

2719.  Joannes  {Pitrudo-\  Damaitcrnus,  8th 
cent.?  lU"  lis  qui  in  Fide  dormfcinnt;  qiio- 
niodo  Mis«i«  ot  EktMnosyiiiiiatyiivpntnr.  Gr. 
and  iMt.  (In  JoiinniM  DnniaBceui  Opera^  Par. 
1712,  f.»l.,  I.  68i-597.)    //. 

Also  publ.  ii'parntely,  Tenet.  ISll,  8*. 

2720.  Henricus  SaUfriensig,  or  Henry  of 
Saltreyy  li.  a.d.  1150.  Snper  PniKatorio  8. 
Patricii,  de  qiiodani  Milito  nomino  Owpyn, 
qui  deduct  us  fnorat  per  Poena*  Infernalr^. 
(In  Tho«.  MAftrtiMfchHm's  Flnrilfgium  Jnsulx 
Sanctorum,  Par.  1624,  fol.,  pp.  89-109;  aim  in 
Job.  Culganns's  Triadii  Thaumaturg»  Acta^ 
Lovanil,  1647,  fol.,  being  Vol.  II.  of  his  "  Acta 
Sanctorum  IHbernlae.") 

On  the  EngfUh  and  Frtnth  rertlons.  and  (br  the 
itory.  se«  Wrigbl't  St,  Patrick' a  PHrgatorf.  pp.  60- 

2721.  Marie  cle  France,  13th  cent.  [Le 
pnrgtitoirc  dc  Siiint-Fatrice.]  Ci  parout  dea 
I>eiue«  que  sunt  en  Purgatoire.  (In  her  /W- 
«tV<,  ed.  B.  de  Roquefort,  Paris,  1820,  8»,  II. 
411-490.)    H, 

2722.  [Engenlcns,  Marcus,  Abp.  of  Ephe- 
tus,  f\.  A.i>.  143U.]  IIcpi  Tov  KoJBapciov  m/pof, 
De  Purgntorio  Igne.  (Appendcil  to  Nllns, 
Abp.  of'ThesMlnnitxi.  De  Primatu  Papm  Ro- 
ninni,  etc.  Lugd.  Bat.  1595,  4*.) 

2722».  Florence,  Council  of,  a.d.  14S8, 14S9. 
For  the  action  or  this  Conncil  on  the  qnmtlon  of 

rurKKtory,  »ee  CanciUa,  ed.  Coletl,  XVIU.  »-34,  5S3, 
147-52.    a. 

2723.  IVessel,  Joh.,  141»-14«9.  Farrago  Re- 
rum  Theolugicarum  uberrima  ...  .  In  hoc 
Libro  tractatur:  ...  .  VI.  De  Purgatorio 
...  .  De  Statu  et  Profectu  Animarum  ixwt 
banc  Vitam  ...  .  [With  a  preface  by  Luther. 
—  Baslleae,  1622,18<». 

Bee  Amxer,  VI.  233.  n.  439.  —  The  vnrlotu  wrlttnn 
Of  WcHsul  relating  to  purgntory  nrc  collected  in  hU 
Optra,  Groning.  1A14,  4*.  pp.  8-26-K63.  On  hU  pecu- 
Uhf  doctrine  respecting  this  xuhj^v.!.  ux  Ullmnnu'H 
/oAcmn  Wt*Ml,  etc.  Hamb.  1834,  b»,  pp.  363-373.    D. 

2724.  Cattarlna  fFleschl,  Lat.  Fllsca) 
Adorno,  or  Adorna,  Saint,  1447-1510. 
(Often  called  St.  Qitharine  of  Genoa.)  Trat- 
'ato  dfl  Purgntorio. 

Publliihcd  with  her  vorka  and  life  (by  Marabottl) 
at  Genoa,  in  15dl :  in  Prenek.  Cologne.  1691.  al«o  ap- 
pended to  A.  Sccuin't  Mm  kmrt»  dn  ckritten.  Alala, 
1S2G,  160.  A  Grrman  translation,  Augsburg,  1774,  IP, 
and  1843.  S8*.  pp.  «t. 
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272S.  Cattarlna  (VtaaclO,  LaL  VUaca< 

Adorno,  or  Adoma»  Sai$iL   Trnttani  on 

Purgatory.  . . .    ^ew  York,  1880,  a»».  pp.  :9. 

2728.  Fabrloa,  Joh.  de.     De  IndalgeBtiis 

pro  Animabiis  in  Pnrgatoria 

For  rariooit  early  eds.  without  date  (t  l^ai^  M.  •, 
and  one  with  th«  date  1487,  eeauiaiag  «<•■  ihr  i*«a- 
tUo  of  Klenlaoa  Kicbardua  Dm  JmdidgmtM*,  mm  B^m. 
no<.  6876-6881. 

2727.  Rlclns,  Alphonnis.  Dialogns  <iiie  fx 
SHcraf  Scripturtr  prlacurumqae  Patnam  IkK- 
matibus  Purgatoriam  ATiiinabas  pariitas^i* 
pneparatum  oatrnditar  advemM  Talilei^^ 
...  .  Pariaiis,  IfiOO,  4«;  also  ibid.  1M2.  > 
pp.24. 

2728.  Isolants,  Isfdoms  de.  Dispatatfomab 
Catbulicanim  Librl  V.  in  qutbiu  t.  de  IgB* 
Infcmi,  TI.  do  Purgatorio,  III.  de  Merito  Ao.- 
oiarum  PurgatitriT,  et  (;<igiiitioniB  jHxifin.Y 
Beatitiidinia  futurie  ...  .  N«KlloUiii,  1517, 
ful  —  Alao  Padua,  1522:  Lyons,  1529. 15»C. 

"  Ouvrage  ■iagaller-  et  earienv.  rare  ft  tx*%  r^- 
ebcrcbe  de  oeax  qui  en  eoanaUscat  le  Mlrtic.'^l^* 

2729.  Bodenstein,   or  -ron   Carlstadt 

(Z<(t.Carolostadlns),  AiKlreaa(Rttdi)lf^  . 
Sermon  voni  Stand  dt-rchristglAalHgeaSeelrB. 
von  AbnUianis  Scliooss  nnd  Fegfcur  der  ab- 
gescliiedenen  Seelen.  Wltiemberg,  [atoct 
<522,]4*. 
27SO.  Hochstraat,  Jac.  Dc  Pui^atorio.  »e« 
di<  Kxptatioiie  Venialium  post  Uortem  Libel- 
Itia.    Antwori>iffi,  1525, 4*? 

2731.  Schatzger  {Lat.  Sasgems),  Gac^^ar. 
Voni  Ft'gfeUr  oder  roIkOmiifr  Haynigang  dtr 
aiiHserwOlten,  daa  durch  die  UnogthunDC 
Chriatl  das  Fegfeiler  nit  aofWigelescbt  ist  ...  . 
Miinchen,  Hann*  SchoUaer,  1525,  4*.     BL. 

2732.  Vsingcn,  Bartholomwus  Ara*ldl 
de.  i^trgatorium  contra  Latberanos  per 
Scripturam  et  Rationcm  probaciui,  et  de  Li- 
beratione  Animarum  ex  eo  per  Saffragia  Ti- 
vorunt.  . . .    Herbipoli,  1527,  (^. 

2733.  IVerstenltts,  Job.  Adversns  I«nthe- 
ranae  Sectao  Renatum  quendam,  de  Por^gato- 
rio  ct  aliis  ...    .    Coloniae,  1588,  ^. 

2734.  More,  <S>tr  Thonisa.  The  sapptjncseycn 
of  soulyv  [in  PnrgatoryJ  made  by  ayr  Tbaaia* 
More  knyght  ...  .  [London,  WtlHam  So*- 
<«Uf  1520tjfol.flr.44. 

See  Dlbdia's  Tiip.  AnHf.  OI.  »>.  nS. 

2735.  IiUtlier,  Martin.  Eyn  wydcrrnelTTam 
fegfewr.    Witteinberg,  I5S0,  4». 

2736.  Kcfc,  Joh.  Chriiittiche  Erhaltnng  «ler 
Stell  der  Oeschrifft  fllr  das  Fegfeoer  wSr'ler 
Luthers  UtstorbUchleln.    [Angsborg?]  I53«, 

'  A  LaHm  trantlados,  Aatverp,  IStt.  18*. 

2737.  Rastell,  John.  A  new  bt^e  of  parea- 
tory  . . .  deuyded  in  to  tbre  dyalogys.  f  Tie 
fyrate  dyaloge  treateth  of  the  mani^lluuA 
exi«tens  of  god.  %  The  seconde  dyaltiKe 
troatoth  of  the  immortaly  te  of  mannya  9i*nle. 
f  The  thyrde  dyaluge  treateth  of  pnrgatory. 
[London.  ()ct.  10.  1550,]  M. 

Bee  Dtbdtn't  l^p.  Antiq.  III.  91, 

2738.  Fritb,  John,  d.  1533.  A  dispntacv^ta 
of  purgatorye  ...  deuided  la  to  tbre  bokes 
...  .  [The  first  In  answer  to  John  Rssteii: 
the  second  to  Sir  T.  More;  tbe  third  to  John 
Fisher,  Bp.  of  Rochester.]  s.  P.  or  ».  [Loa* 
don,  not  fkr  from  15S0J,  8>. 

2739. An  other  boke  sgainst  Rastell  nansd 

the  Snbsedyo  ur  bulwaike  to  bis  l^rst  buke. 
».  p.  or  D.  8». 

Rrprlated  together  la  the  rerte  ^  IViMak  sad 

Frith,  ed.  by  Suncil,  Lead.  Ittl.  8*.  III.  h-HV    M. 

2740.  Here    begynneth   a   lytell    boke,  that 

8i>eaketh    of  purcatorye  ...    .    [In    versct} 

London,  Robert  Wtf^,  !»,i>.  [15»~tl.  4^ 

Bee  Mbdia  •  9kl»>  ^nrtf.  iri.  Sil.  m.  MIOI. 
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2800*.  CanrlUo»  Martin.  Xepllciicion  de  la 
BuU  de  los  diftmtufl,  en  la  cuai  He  trata  de  las 
penoji  y  lugarcM  (1«1  puri^torio,  y  cumo  p«o- 
dao  Mor  ayudadan  Ian  auiuiaa  de  lo«  difuatus 
...  ^  iiiiprvsiuu  . . .  afiadida  k  la  ])ostre  una 
Apologia  |ior  el  mismo  autur.  Alcali  d«  Ile- 
Dares,  1615, 4>.  ff.  xvi.,  160,  (and  Apol.)  yIL  29. 

2801.  Mlck«Groom«v  p»endm>  A  Crrry^ 
combo  for  a  Coxe-combe,  or  Purgatories 
Knell,  In  Answer  of  a  Lewd  LibelT  lately 
foricated  by  labal  lUcbil  against  Sir  £dvv. 
llobies  Covnterfinnric :  cntituled  Purgatories 
Triumph  ouer  Hull.  Digested  in  Forme  of  a 
Dialogue  by  Nick-Oroome  of  the  Hoble-stable 
Reginobvrgl.    London,  1615, 4*.    BL. 

2802.  BeoAnuiy  MartinuB.  De  Oratione  pro 
Defunctis   Epistola  ...    .    Moguutiis,    1615» 

2S03.  Gonxales  de  Loaada^  Juan.  Tra- 
tado  de  la  devocion  que  se  lia  de  tener  con 
las  almas  del  purgatorio.     Salamanca,  1617, 

2804.  lV«««r,  Casp.  De  Purgatorio.  Basileae, 
1617.  4«. 

2805.  V^roa,  Francois.  Preures  dn  ptirga- 
toire  et  de  la  pri^ro  pour  les  tr6pasii«M.  et  nul- 
lity de  la  Oonfea^ion  de  foy  des  ministrcs,  du 
Bouclier  de  Du  Moulin  [publ.  in  KUSJ,  du 
Dt&sespoir  de  Ferry,  ministre  de  .Metz,  et  de 
TExamen  de  Chabercelaye  et  antres  nihiis- 
tres  de  Xaintonge,  par  la  seole  Bible.  Paris  ? 
161-f  8«. 

2806.  !<•  Clere,  Jacques.  Traits  du  porgar 
toire,  contro  les  fair^tlques  de  co  temps. 
Paris,  1619, 12*  or  »>  7 

2807.  Rom,  Martin  de.  Del  «i«tado  de  las 
almas  en  purgatorio.  ...  Seuilla,  1619,  12" 
or  24«.  ff.  180  +. 

Numcipu.1  editioDi.  Trannlated  Into  ^rtugueae, 
ItaUam,  Latin,  Frtnek,  Om^HoH,  and  PtitlUh.  Soe 
Backer,  V.  637.  «t8. 

2808.  SalO)  Alexis  de«  Lc  triomphe  des  Ames 
du  pnrgHtoire,  ...  traduit  de  Tltalien  en 
Francois  par  L.  Oaron.    Lyon,  1621, 12*. 

2S09.  CroclUfl,  Job.  CommcnUrius  ...  de 
Purgatorio  pontificio  ...  .  Marpurgi,  1622, 
8».  8  flfr. 

"  Bolidttt  et  penpleoiu.'*— fTatck. 

2810.  Fabrl  (Lot.  Fabcr),  Filippo.  Dispu- 
tatio  tbeologica  ...  de  Pwnitontia,  Pccaito, 
Purgatorio,  Suffragib,  Indulj2;entlis,  et  do 
PrKdestinattone.    Ycnetiis,  1623,  fol. 

2810b.  V^ron,  Francois.  Lc  purgntoire  et  la 
pridre  pour  les  fiddlu^  trdpasKvs  prouv^s  par 
textes  de  r^crituro  sainte  en  la  Ifonehe  des 
saints  udres des quatrc  premiers  siecles.  Paxis, 
162S,  n*. 

2811.  Blnet,  fuicnnc.  De  Testat  henrenx  et 
malheureux  des  umes  soufTrantes  du  purga- 
toire,  ...  od  sont  traict^s  toutes  les  pins 
belles  questions  du  purgatoire  ...  .  Paris, 
1629,  12*.--Alflo,D(raay,  1027,  24»,  pp.  504; 
Paris,  1633, 18». 

2812.  Guild,  William.  Ignis  Fatuufl.  Lon- 
don, 1625. 

Acainst  the  doetriae  of  ParsmtOfy. 

2813.  Helaner,  BalthaAar.  De  Indulgentlis 
et  flcto  Papistanim  Purgatorio,  oder  pitlisti- 
■cher  IrrwiHcb.  Vitembert^ic,  1625»  4».  Sffr. 
^Alao  Leipsig,  1626,  1630,  8*. 

2814.  Tlmmm,  Tlieodor.  Ignis  Purgatorii 
pontiflcli  Fatuus.    Tubingse,  1625, 4*. 

2815.  Usalier,  or  Vaher,  James,  Jbp.  An- 
swer to  a  Clmllenge  made  by  a  Jesuitc  [W. 
Malone]  in  Ireland  [respecting  the  antiquity 
of  the  Komisb  doctrine]  ...  .  London,  1625, 
4*.  — Alao  1(331,  4",  1686,  4«,  and  in  his  WhoU 
ITorikf,  Dublin,  1817,  etc  8*.  Vol.  III.   B, 


Treatt,  aaimf  other  th1a«s,  of  ParKEierr,  Pnytr 
for  ihe  Dead,  Litmlms  Patntm  and  Chrlet't  UeMant 
luto  HcU. 

2S1G.  Uasher,  or  tJalier,  James,  Abp.  Arch- 
bisluip  I'sshf  r  on  PriiyiM-s  for  the  Dead.  ( Tracts 
for  titf.  Timet,  etc.  Ao,  72,  Loudon,  IKJO,  's*. 
pp.  0(».)    JL 

2S1G>.  Roborcdo,  Amaro  de«  Socorro  das 
almas  «iu  purgatorio  ...  .  Lisboa,  1627. 12«. 
—  ifciV/.  1645,  24«. 

2817.  Montalban,  or  Montal'ran,  Juan 
PereH  de.  Vida  y  purgatorio  del  plorl«»««i 
San  Patricio...  .  .Madrid,  1627,  8«.— Re- 
printed. 1656, 1739, 1772. 

A  Prentk  traaklatioo,  Hruxelica,  MB,  13".    J. 

2817*.  O'SuIll van,  Philip.  Patritiana  DwaK ; 

Bivo  Libri  diMctn,  quibns  dc  D«  Patritii  Vitii, 

PurgHtfirio,  Mirarulis  ...  agitur  ...    »    Mu- 

triti,  1629,  *».    BL. 

2818.  Arcudltts,  Prtrus.  ...  Utri^m  detiir 
Purguturiuiii,  t-t  an  illud  sit  per  Ignom. 
Roniflp,  1632, 4-».  pp.  (4),  84.—  Ibid.  1717,  4». 

2819.  Bonnyera,  (TT  Bonnlerea,  .Marcde. 
L'advocat  dect  huici  du  purgiitoirc,  on  muyriH 
facllffj  pour  los  aider.  :^  ^1.  ...  .  llliiU*, 
10a2,  •i4».  pp.  1S6.  — .>  ed.,  ibid.  !(.;«,  24». 

A  c;«rm«i»  tniitKliitkm,  Luxembourg,  ISUj,  tie. ; 
Latin.  Coltti^ne.  ICM.  1'2*. 

2819». r/«r   game.     Nonvelle   Edition,   ... 

augniont^  des  traits  htstoriqnes  . . .  par 
rabbtt  Duue:»iittU.  Lyon,  1S61,  32*.  pp.  vi., 
334. 

2S2U.  I«aturentlns,  Jacobus.  Fabula  l>npif». 
tic.1  Infenialiii  tripartita,  hoc  est,  DiictrJii-i 
£ccl«sia>  Komiinie  do  tribus  fictitiis  Loeitt  In- 
fernalibufl,  Purgatorio,  Limbo  Pueroruui  et 
Limbo  Patrnm.dctccta, confutata  ...  .  Am- 
Btelo«]arai,  16S2,  4o.    BL. 

2821.  RItter,  Stcph.  De  Igni  Purgatorio  Pa- 
pistico.    Murbnrgl,  1632,  4«. 

2822.  Brlgnole  Sale,  Antonio  Olulio.  La 
colouna  per  le  anime  del  Purgatorio.  Oenova, 
1634,  and  1635,  4*.  — Bologua,  1636;  Napoli, 
1M6,  12». 

2823.  Antonio  da  Natlvldade.  Silvade 
svfragiue,  declaradoH,  alabailos,  y  encomen- 
dados,  para  comvn  )>n>uecho  de  \i\nm  y  dif un- 
to*. Dei-Iarase  el  estudo  do  In*'  ulnta.^';  se  re- 
fieren  muclios  exeniplos,  y  cnsos  priKligioisos. 
...  TradvEidos  on  lengra  CaHtelUua,  por  el 
M.  Fr.  Diego  de  Nogucra  ...  .  Madrid,  1666, 
4fi.  pp.  623   }-.    A. 

Curioa*.  — The  PortuKuete  original  wa«  puM.  at 
Brnga.  1036,  i«. 

2824.  Andrea  dl  S.  Tommaso  {fttrmerlg 
fjevarettl).  Trattatodel  stato  dell'  auiuie 
del  purgatorio.    Genora,  1636,  4o. 

2825.  Rviroekl,  Joh.  Arnia  catholica  pro 
Traditionibus  et  Purgatorio  contra  Anti-Bel- 
larminum  Amesit  ...    .    VUna>,  1636,  fol. 

2826.  Arcndlua,  Petrus.  ...  De  Purgatorio 
Igne  advernus  Barlaam  ...  .  6r,  and  Lat. 
Rumaj,  1637,  4».  iip.  (K),  411,  (3). 

See  De  Bura.  Bihl.  luttmctiv.  I.  301,  302. 

2827.  Bllaa  a  Sancta  Tereala  (formerly 
Joh.  Bapt.  IVIla).    Lugatio  Kcrle-siiie  trinm- 

Ehantift  ad  mllitantcm,  pro  Kberandit  Anlmn- 
us  Purgatorii  ...    .    2  vol.  Antvurpiie,  1688, 
fol. 

2828.  And^ol, .    Defense  du  purgatoire 

...    .    Touruon,  1638, 4*. 

282S*.  Audebert,  ^:titnine.  Triumphus  Ye- 
ritatiH  de  TranKubstantiatione,  et  Purgatorio. 
Orthesli,  163H,  8«. 

2829.  Andrlea,  Jndocus.  Snpplcx  Libellus 
pro  AuinmbiiM  Purgatorii.    Antv.  1642,  24». 

2830. Roqueste  voor  de  alelo  In  H  Va«e- 

Tuer.    Aut w.  ( 1640  ?J  1642,  24o. 
A  Frenek  traoiUtloa,  (M.  UtM, 
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CLASS  III.— DBSTIJNr  OF  THE  SOtTL. 


I  irist  c  uuuHiueuvi 
a  Purgatory  . . . 
mending  Prayer 
(St.  Omer,  IMl,  : 


2831.  Pawl  I,  MatthiftA.  Preuvet  de  la  T6rit6 
du  purgatoire.    Li^ge,  IttlOy  10*. 

2831*.  [Muinfordy  or  Mt&nfbrdy  James]. 
A  Rcuiembriiucc  for  the  Living  to  pray  for 
tliP  D«?iid.  The  2d  Ed.,  augmented  ...  .  The 
First  FuDdaihentall  Part  proving  that  there  is 
...  The  Second  Part  recom- 
yer  for  the  Deiid.  By  J.  M. 
II,  12",)  Paris,  1600,  sm.  »>,  pp. 
480,158. 

LaHn  and  Frrmek  tnuislatioiu  in  Tsrious  sdlfloiu. 

2832.  [Andries,  Judociis].  Purgatorium 
cnthotico  asMertum,  cum  Incitumentis  ac 
Muthodis  SufTragandi.  Bnigia,  1612, 12>.  pp. 
240. 

A  DyfcA  truiaiaUoD,  Aatwerp,  1648,  ir  or  M^. 
285*>.  Haatiny    Joan.     Lytrum    Animanun 
Purgatorii.    Duaci.  IMS.  12>. 

An  Italian  truulatioo.  Ulia&o,  1872,  tP. 

2833.  Callxtusy  Georg.  ...  De  Igne  Parga- 
tui-io  ...  .  [Resp.  Justus  Qesenius.]  Ilolm- 
»tadii,  104S,  4*. 

Seo  ulto  No.  tMO. 
2833*.  BonlUoiiy  Francois.    Ilistofre   do  la 
vie  ct  tlu  piirgatoire  do  Saint  Patrice.    Paris, 
16a,  10».  -  Lyon,  1674, 12«. 

2834.  Sandseus  (Dutdt,  Van  dcr  Sandt), 
MaximiliHiiu.'i. ...  Admirauda  Purgaturii  Ser- 
miinibus  sncri^  di-chirata  . . ,  .  Colon.  Agrip. 
1643, 12".  pp.  31i  +. 

2835. Do  Oemitu  Animanun  Purgatorii. 

CuIoniflD,  1644, 1&>. 

28S6.  Mfilmann,  Joh.,  (he  ycmnger.  Asser- 
tioucs  cathulicie  de  Purgatorio,  contra  Calix- 
tuni  et  Sectaries.  MonaHtorfi  Wcstitlxaliap, 
1648,  8o.  — Also  Helmstadii,  1651,  4". 

2837.  DalU^  {Lat.  Dalleeus),  Jean.  Do 
Poenliiet  Sutisfactionibvs  llvmanis,  Libri  VII, 
Amstelaodami,  1649,  4o.  pp.  720  -}-.    H. 

2838.  Msijory  Joh.  Tobias.  De  Orattone  pro 
DcfunctiH,  contra  Hug.  Grotium  et  Vulgus 
Papteorum   ac   Moderatorum.     Jenee,  1(M0. 

2839.  Paesy  EvorarduB.  Dispntatio  thcologica 
de  Purg-.itoHo  ...  .  [f^'ir*.  Abrah.  Ueidiau. I 
Lugd.  B*it.,  Elsevier,  1640,  4«. 

2840.  Callztus,  Ucorg.  JustI  Gesenil  de 
Igni)  l^urgutorio  ...  Disscrtatio,  Pramide 
Oeor^iu  Calixto.  ...  InHeruntur  Viudiciae  a 
Friderico  Ulrlco,  Georgii  F.  Calixto,  Offuclis 
JohnnniK  Muliiiauul  ...  oppoHitw.  Ilclm- 
Htadii,  t(K)0.  4». 

2341.  Trait ^  hlstorfque  et  th4ologiqne,  ton- 
chant  rstat  des  imes  aprfes  la  mort,  od  Ton 
fait  voir  TuHgine  et  Tabus  du  purgatoire  de 
Teglisc  rouiaiue.  Uambourg,  y.n.  [16 — f]  8*. 
pp.  426. 

2842.  Calder«m  de  la  Barca,  Pedro,  1601- 
16Slt  Kl  Purgatorio  de  San  Patricio.  (In 
his  Comediai,  Madrid,  1700,  4«,  II.  226>276.) 

'  S«e  TlekDOfi  EM.  •/  apaniah  Uttraturt,  II.  SSS- 
855. 

2843.  Conrlng,  Herm.  De  Purgatorio  Aui- 
madversioMes  in  Jo.MiUmanDum  ...  .  Uol- 
mestadii,  1651,  4«. 

2844.  Kcdd,  Jodocns.  Prodikanten  Fegfewer 
...    .    C5lln,(...)1651,12». 

2S45.  Roflserlua,  Fi-anciscus.  tvir^yopo^  r&v 
^vxCtv  Ttav  iv  KoBcLpTMiitf  TiftMpaviitvtav.  Paris, 
16M,  8*. 

2846.  Avcndaiio,  Sebastlano  dc.  Speculum 
Spiritualo  du  Ilnmanic  Vitir  Mi8uriit<,  ac  mi- 
tU  Mortis  EflectibuH,  et  difftise  do  £xcellentiis 
Purgatorii.    Konue,  1652,  fol. 

2847.  Stavclejr,  A.    Judex  [Index  f]  Expnr- 

SatonuM:  or  a  ^'ernjon  ou  Purgatory.    lx)«- 
ou,1655,4».    bAt. 
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2818.  IValenbnroli^or  WallaB^vrffhy 

Adrianus  umi  Petrus.    Tractatua  da  Saucti* 
et  Purgatorio.    Colooiae,  1656,  4*. 
2848>.  RIoUardy  Fnui«oia.    De  Controreniifl 
Urapcorum  k  LatiiMMiim,  seu  Clypeus  Room- 
neFideL    ffr.  and  Xoi.    Pariaiia,  1657, 4>. 
Tresta  putleelarlj  ef  Piussiory. 

2849.  Forbes,  William,  Bp.  ConaiilcT«ti4MKa» 
modestse  et  pacificse  ControTenrfamm  de  Jus- 
tiftoatione,  Purgatorio,  et  luvocatione  Saar- 
torum,  Cbristo  Mediatore,  et  £iiebari«tia. 
LoDdiDi,  1656,  8*.— Editio  4ta,  VoL  1.  Len- 
dlni,  1850,  h*.  pp.  502.  {Libr.  of  Af^lo-Catki^ 
licThtol.)    B, 

2850.  Geler,  Martin.  De  Prccibns  pro  Defunr- 
tis  contra  Poutificios.    Liixtiw,  1658,  4».  5  ^. 

2851.  Havtin,  Jacques.  Advrxatns  Pnrga- 
torii,  o  OalHco  Latino  redditus  «t  illustratus. 
Coloniae,  1659, 16>, 

2852.  Cornaeut,  Melchior.  Mnrus  papyraceua 
Purgatorii  contra  Lutheristaa  £rfarteQscs. 
Herbipoli,  1660,  4«. 

2853. Scriptnm  est,  Pnrgaforfum  ease,  el 

scriptum    non    est,  l^urgatbrium    noo    esse. 
Herbipoli,  1660, 4«. 

2854.  Wbite  {Lat.  Angina  ex  Alblla), 
Thomas.  Kcligion  and  Keason  nintnally  r«>r- 
rcsponding  and  assisting  each  other.  Firi«t 
Essay.  A  Reply  to  the  Vindicative  Answer 
lately  publisht  against  a  Letter  in  which  the 
sence  of  a  Ball  and  Council  concerning  the 
Duration  of  Purgatory  was  diMust.    Paris, 

1660,  »>. 

2855.  Bobye,  A.  Traits  du  purgatoire.  Lyon, 

1661,  8«.  — Also  Geneve,  1664,  8>. 

2856.  Ornmael,  Ouillaame.  Par»nesm,  kIva 
Adhortatio  Animic  in  Ignibus  expiattti  iis  de- 
tenta>  ad  Mortales.     Audomari,  1661,  8*. 

Alto  Rpiieoded    lo   hU  Junuidi  Suene  &f$Mrmm 
Amora,  Leodii.  IfiC?,  12». 

2857.  NenhUnaer,  Dernh.  Biblischc  Fener- 
AVagc,  odor  uniiartlicyische  Erweg^ug,  wel- 
chfij  auss  n.  Schriflfl  erweisslicher,  da«  ein, 
Oder  kein  Fcgfeuer  sey  ?    Mtluchen,  1661,  4*. 

2858.  Hantln,  Jacqueii.  Patrocfninm  Kide- 
tium  defuiictoruni,  ad  Usnm  prsesertim  eonim, 
qui  per  Octavani  coucionautnr.  Leodii,  1664, 
fol.  pp.  356  f . 

2S59.  HaunI,  Oiov.  Battista.  Prcdiche  del 
purgatorio,  overo  sacro  trigeslmo  dl  varj  tli*- 
corsi  per  aiuto  dcIP  animc  del  i)urgatorio 
....  Venctia,  1666, 4«.  — Also Bologua,lC73, 
fol. 

2859*.  [Ramart,  Gr^gofre].  Lee  clefs  du 
purgatoire,  for  gees  dans  les  saciC'es  playcs  du 
Sauveur  ...    .    Lyon,  1669,  t». 

2860.  Mlcbaell 8,  Anto!  ue.  Octaves  de.s  morts 
ou  Sermons  tixM-prupres  ^  exciter  les  fidelles 
au  secours  dcs  imes  du  purgatoire.  . . .  Avi> 
gnou,  1671,  8«.  pp.  2C3, 169  +. 

2861.  Banoa  y  Velasco,  Juan  de*  I>evo> 
cion  iK>r  las  animas  del  purgatorio.  Matriti, 
1672, 8«. 

2862.  Sanbert,  Joh.,  the  yonnger.  Diarassio 
quomudani  Lonirum  S.  Bcrlpturao  pro  Pur- 
gatorio et  Satisfactione  pro  Mortaonun  Pecca- 
tis  a  Pontificiis  passim  dtatorum.  Altorfii, 
1672. 

286^.  Albert  de  St*  Jaeqnes  (oriffinaUj^ 
Christopho  Mereler)*  Lnmi^re  aux  vlvana 
par  rcxp6rience  des  morts,  on  diverges  appa- 
ritions des  imos  du  purgatoire  ...  .  I^uo, 
16T5,8-. 

Tanipbtony  John.  The  Roman  Oatho> 
lick  converted,  or  a  Teatimony  agaiott  the 
Papists  Imaginary  Purgatory  ...  .  Looilon? 
1676,40.  ar*h.) 
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2865.  Dettta«hmanil;  Joh.  Pargatoriam 
extiDCtuni  [or  exwutura'J.    Wltteb.  HJIT,  4«. 

S863».  Kepler,  Loronz.  SubHirllnin  Anima- 
bu«  ill  InirgHtorio  liientibns  omiii  jure  d<*b!- 
tarii,  mhiinbnituni  in  Leg«  retcri,  illudtrAtuni 
in  Lege  nova,  et  Sententiis  SS.  Patnun,  Ilia- 
turiU  etiam  rocentioribufl  declanitum.  ... 
SaltebnigJ,  s.t>.  (I«77?J  8«.  pp.  388  +. 

A  Oermmm   innalatlon,  eDUttod  ''BMien-HOlC' 
€t€.  2de<l.,  LaadtfUnt.  1797.  8». 

2864.  Kortl&oUf  Cbriatian DiNqnisitio- 

u«8  Anti-Baroaiiui8P  ...  .  Kilonii,  ltt77,4». 
<47  Bh.)->AUo  ibid.  1700,  aud  lUnib.  1688, 
1708,  4«. 

Th«  Mtiond  Dl<iBerutloB  (rvats  of  prayer  for  the 
dead,  and  the  third  of  pursatorj-. 

2866.  [Stcno,  NieU].  Catbolischo  Glaubenii- 
Lehre  vom  Fegefvuer,  niit  klan*n  Zeugiiinsen 
anil  deal  heil.  AugUHtino  bewebret;  ncbenst 
Kntdirckung  vi«r  grobor  IrrthUmer  des  Dor- 
■cbwi  ...    .    Hannover,  167M. 

2866.  Baler,  Job.  Wilh..  the  fJder.  Dissortatio 
de  PurgHtorio  Pontificiorum,  utruin  claria 
TMtimouiift  8.  AugiiMtini  solidv  prubari  poa- 
alt?  Scriptori  Anonynio  Pontiflciu  [N.  Steno] 
oppoaita.  [liesp.  W.  C.  Schuinauu.J  Jenae, 
157V,  4*.  pp.  55. 

2867.  ScUerzer,  Job.  Adam.  Pnrgatorium 
exiMtnnu  cuutm  PapititaM.  [Resp.  Ueinr. 
WohleiH.]    Lipjsiir,  1070, 4o. 

AUo  lu  the  FaMciculu$,  «tc.    8m  No.  210S. 

2868.  DIaeoiarse  ( A)  agiuust  Purgatory.  Lon- 


don, JbraUazon  AyliM^r^  1083,  4*.  pp.  37.    H. 

~ public  *  " 

epo 
by  Dr.  Joh.  TiUutaoa. '— .lllMna 


I'acliMled  bj  Wood  uDioug  tbe  pubifcaiioiiii  of  Dr. 
\  Johri  Martclinc  :  but,  be  shjs,  ■'  repoi'tv«l  to  be  xtriiiea 
'.     ..      ..-...._.     XT..    ed.BllmslV. 
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2869.  Hifcbe rl In,  Oeorg  Uoinr.  De  Purgatorio. 
TnbiugH',  lOHo,  4>.  2yr. 

2870.  Adrlce  from  a  Catholick  to  his  Pro- 
testant Friund,  tuucbing  tbe  Doctrine  of  Pur- 
gatory.   ll»7, 12<.    BM. 

2871.  [IVake,  William,  Abp.\  Two  Dis- 
courses: of  Purgatory,  and  layers  for  the 
Dead.    London,  1687,  4«.  pp.  71  +.    H. 

Also  in  hsi  OMnctlon  o/  Miferal  Ditemtr*t»  agahut 
Popmry.  l^ud.  lU.'tt),  \'»  (If.),  and  lu  the  /VM«rva«M 
o^oiMl  iVpcry.  Lond.  1738,  fol..  Vol.  11.    U. 
2gi2.  [BramstOHy  John].     The   Tuxto   ex- 
amined which  Papists  cite  out  of  the  Biblo 
for  the  Proof  of  their  Doctrino  concerning 
Purgatory.    2  pt.    London,  1088,  4«.  pp.  577- 
640.    H. 

Appended  to  nms  Tolume  fhnn  which  the  prcMnt 
oopy  in  separated. 

2873.  [ Jolinson,  Samuel].  Purgatory  prov'd 
by  Miracles:  collected  out  of  KouiAn-Catho- 
lick  Authors.  With  some  Remarkable  His- 
tories relating  to  British,  Euglitih,  aud  Irioh 
Saints.  With  a  Prcfuce  concerning  the  Mira- 
cles. . . .    London,  1088, 4*.  pp.  44  +.    H 

The  ohieot  of  this  curious  eoUeciSon  is  to  ridieale 
the  doctrme  of  parsatorr,  and  the  Catholic  miracles 
generally. 

2874.  Roalgnoll,  or  Roaslfpiioll,  Carlo 
Oregorio,  1091-1707.  Maravi^tio  di  Dio  nell' 
aninio  del  purgatorio,  inceuttvo  delta  plotk 
crtstiana  a  sufl'ragarle.  2  pt.  Roma,  (lb39,j 
1841,  Km.  18*.  pp.  vi.,  382,  436. 

A  Gtrman  tranalation.  Augsburg.  172A,  173ft,  1773, 
9>;-#yenc*.  Parte,  186J,  18*.  pp.  x..  386. 
2874*.  Retour  (I>e)  des  morts  pour  domander 
le  secours  dcs  vivaus.    TouUmsc,  lOlM,  12». 
pp.48. 

Alio  appended  to  Lenglet  Daftvney's  Dnttf  hitt. 

«C  «lojrm.  ewr  te  Apparttioiu.  IISI.  13*,  Tome  I(.    A. 

2874^.  Blendes,  Francisco.    Corrospondencia 

del  catolico  Kev  D.  Carlos  U.  h  las  tristes 

voces,  que  dan  desUe  el  purnitorio  las  almas 

de  sus  aoldadot.    Megioo,  lOttS,  4». 

J87ft.  Ifatale,  Antonio.    II  purgatorio  inon- 

dato  dal  saogue  del  divino  Aguello  per  le 


coplose  fndnlgenze  dcgli  Ordin!  rcgnlarl,  e 
per  altre  Industrie  giovevoM  all'  anime  de' 
fedeli  defooU.  Palermo,  (1097,)  170S,  li*.  p)>. 
197. 

2876.  Natale,  Antonio.  Le  sette  font!  del 
Salvatorc  spfUancate  albi  universale  pietk  de* 
fedeli  per  rlnftusco  dflle  nniuiu  del  purga- 
torio.   Palermo,  (10117,)  1703, 12o.  pp.  156. 

2877. A.  M.  D.  G.    Tesoro  dello  copiuse  in- 

dnlgenze  tanto  personali,  (|uanto  {K'r  ratiinio 
del  purgatorio  conccdute  du'  Soninii  Poiiieflcl 
alia  Compagnia  di  {iiwii  raccolte,  e  riordiuate 
in  compendio.    Palermo.  1097,  32».  pp.  117. 
Traaelated  Into  Lmtln  (1732)  and  ^tmith  .1736). 

2878. AUegatione  theologica  iif  dife^a  dell* 

anime  del  pin-gatorio ...   .   Palermo,  1701,  l'>. 
2879.  Gratianiu  Artbensla.    Necessitas 
quttrit  i*anem.    Lucernm,  1700, 8*. 

Designed  to  excite  aym|Mithy  for  the  poor  sonls  In 
purgatory.     See  Bern,  a  Beuonla.  BMioth.  Script. 
Oapvcin.  vVenet.  1717.  fol.),  p.  110. 
&880.  [Schcrxner,  Joh.1.    Die   nothwondigo 
Volloudung  der  geistlidien   Keiuignug  odcr 
Ileiiigung  entweder  in  odor  nach  dii'sem  Le- 
ben.    Bremen,  1708,  So.  pp.  72.— New  ed., 
enlarged,  1704, 1709. 
2880*.  Mondegal,  Michel.     Dolorum    Libri 
IV Neapoll,  1700,  8<». 

2881.  IVenmann,  Job.  Georg.  PoIretiesmu«i 
fiinaticus  in  DoctHn&  de  ajrvKaJBdpa-ti  Aiiiniw 
ante  et  post  Mortem  detectus.  [Iffxp.J.  £. 
Daschizki.]    Witeberga?,  1707,  4».  pp.  126. 

2S8K  Boneta,  Jos6.  Gritos  del  purgatorio, 
y  uu'dius  para  acallarlos  ...  .  La'oii  do 
Francin,  1709,  S«.  — Also  Madrid,  1804,  S». 

2882.  IVeUtein,  Job.  Rud.,  </(eyoi/n(7fr.  De 
Vauitate  Purgatorii.  [JUsp,  L.  DeggcIerH 
Basileip,  1700.  i  Ut. 

2883.  Ide  Cti^en,  Michel.  De  Purgatorio. 
(In  the  Vtli  of  bis  Dis».  Damutctn.,  pri'flxvd 
to  his  ed.  of  Joannes  Dama^icenus,  Par.  1712, 
fol.,  I.  Ixiii.-lxxi.)    H. 

2884.  Deacon,  Thomas.  The  Doctrine  of  tho 
Church  of  Rome  couccruiug  Purgatory  proved 
to  be  contrary  to  Catholick  Tradition,  and  iii- 
consiHtont  witli  tbe  ncci'ssury  Duty  of  Praying 
for  tho  Deal],  as  iinKlised  in  the  Ancient 
Church.    London,  1718,  8». 

2885.  Bfovl,  Anibroglo  da.  I  nanti  {lensieri 
di  sufTruguro  le  anime  del  purgatorio.  Ge- 
nova,  1710, 8<». 

2886.  Ronanlt,  Louis,  tht  Ahfd.  Du  pnrgtt- 
toire;  do  la  rigueur  des  tourmuiis  quo  Nouf- 
freut  Iu4  A.mosqui  y  sont  detenue^;  de  la  com- 
passion que  les  vivans  doivent  leur  porter 
...    .    Avranches,  17S7, 12o. 

2887.  Manf^earty  Thomas.  Octave  de  ser- 
mons pour  IcH  morts,  suivl  d'nn  Traitd  th&>- 
logique,  dogmntique  et  critique  sur  le  purga- 
toire.    2  vol.  Nancy,  1780,  l'>. 

2887*.  Collet,  Pierre,  1A9S-1770.  Do  Pnrgn. 
torlo.  (In  Migne's  Tltrul.  Curstu  campletutt 
XVIII.  267-364,  Vfur.  1840,  4«.) 

2888.  Itflberina  a  Jesiu  ControrersisD  scho- 
lastic«>-poleinico-historico.critica$.  ...  8  vul. 
Mediolani,  1743-57.  fol. 

Vol.  I.  contains  "  Traetatua  de  Purgatorio."  e<c. 

2889.  Schubert,  Job.  Ernst.  Von  der  See- 
lenreiuigung  nach  dcm  Tode.  Jena,  174«(,  4«. 
2^r. 

2889*.  Azevedo,  Manoel  de.  De  Catholicss 
Kcclesiio  Piutate  erga  Animas  in  Purgatorio 
degLMitfcs.    Romse,  ll48,  fol. 

2890.  O'LaTcry,  Murtagh,  patcudan.  Purga- 
torv  proved,  illustrated,  and  set  forth  in  a 
clear  Light.    London,  1732,  12>.  Id. 

A  pitvc  of  humour  intended  to  burlesqae  the  Irish 
o  Caihelio  Pries(a."-.jr<mi*(y  Jte*. 
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8R00*.  Ruppy  Joh.  BliiserUtio  tb«oIogica  da 
Purgatorio.    Ueldelbergiie,  175S,  4p. 

2801.  PlasBAf  Benedetto.  II  pargatorio,  Ifltm- 
xioiio  catecbistlca  dello  stato,  e  pene  del  par- 
f^turiu,  f  de'  reme^i  appredtatld  da  Dio  In 
qui'tfta  vita  ...    .    Palermo,  IIM,  4fi,  pp.  zU., 

8c«  Zaeearim.  AtoWa  M.  tJUMa,  Z.  418-421  (A), 
who  calU  it  "  Un  mUiu«  Ubio." 

2R92.  8aHine»  C.  De  Precilma  pro  Doftinctis. 
Kegiuniuuti,  I7ft6,  4«. 

289^.  Coat»9  Victorioo  Joe6  dm.  TIda  e  par- 
pttorio  di  S.  Patricio.    Lisb.  17A7,  4«. 

2S93.  Porta,  Enrico dl.  DeLiuguamm  Orient. 
...  Prfestantia.  Accednnt  cxercitationes 
dun  in  qiiamm  prima  Inrocatio  Sanctorum 
adversiiit  Tbeodorlcom  Hackwpaniam  in  altura 
Purgiiturii  Veritas  ...  aaneritur.  Mediolani, 
175H,  J*,  pp.  xxxvi.,  380.  //. 
Pp.  Sll-SW  trMt  of  purgfttorj. 

28M.  Rlbctro  da  Roehay  Manoel.  Soc> 
corru  dos  lieiii  ium  clamuree  d«s  ainias  santas 
...    .    Ll»boa,  1758, 4». 

2806.  KdotaeryJoh.Chrintopb.  Pontiflciomm 
iKniH  purtTMtoriufl  ipAorum  Precilnw  exlinctiw. 
Jcnfp.  1751>,  ^,  (3  «h.) 

280t).  OlmedOyJuande*  Memorial,  qna  con 
lanioutiiliiHH  Kollozos  y  tiemoa  gemiduc  pre- 
•entan  Ium  bonitas  y  afligidaii  almas  del  Pnr- 
gaturiu  ante  la  piedad  ChriKtiana  y  catbolica 
dcvocion  ...     .     Madrid,  1761. 

S(.*c  Wrlght'ii  A.  Aifricl!'*  Pitrgmtort.  p.  ITS- 

2897.  Mcrzy  .\loyKiuM.  Frag,  ob  dn.s  Oeboth 
uiid  Opfer  fUr  dio  Abgentotbene  erst  in  K[tJ(- 
tern  Zeitoii  nxw  IntoruiMe  der  i'Mb^ste,  beiiannt- 
licb  flrfgorii  des  siebenden  ney  elngi'f"lirt 
vurdc'ii.  AngMburg  und  Inmtbrngg,  [174l7t] 
4o.pp.43. 

2898.  KlOpfely  Rngelb.  TrartAttM  thoologl- 
CTW  de  I'recibiis  pro  Defanctis.  Friburgi, 
1773, 4». 

2899.  Fleteher^  or  de  la  Flcchere,  John 
(Williauil.  The  LatttCbeck  tu  AntindUiianiBm. 
—  A  L'otemicai  fj*say  on  the  Twin  Doctrlnetf 
of  Christian  Inipcrft-ction  and  a  Death  Purga- 
tory.    I/)ndoTi  ?  1773,  Vi«». 

Also  111  bia  WoHU,  II.  4ta  W»,  Amer.  ed.    A 

2900.VallCyGu};licl!m»della«  Ragionamento 

ttlH)lop:etico  del  purgatorio.    Asti,  1792»  8*. 

2901.  Roaslgnoly  .Tean  .loscph.  Dea  peinca 
du  piugatoue.  Turin,  1K08,  8*.  pp.  XX.,  312. 
{(Eacre*,  11«  Kccueil,  Vol.  I.) 

2902.  Devle,  Alex.  Hnyroond,  Bp.  of  BtJIfy,  b. 
1767.  Pieax  mniventr  deH  &met»  du  purgatoire 
Iienilant  I'octavo  de^  niorts  ...  .  '.A)*  6d., 
auKiiieutec  de  plnsieurs  meditations  ...  . 
Lyon,  I860, 18*.  pp.  xii.,  302. 

2903.  Bntlery  AUnn.  November  2.  All 
Sonli*.  \\n  lOKwiy  on  Pnrcntory  and  Prayer 
for  the  Dead.J  iLirrt  of  Oie  Saints.  London, 
1H15,  8*,  XL  2645.)    H. 

2904.  RafllesyThomai.  Pargntory  and  Prayers 
for  the  Detul,  a  Lecture.    London?  1821, 8*. 

2904*.  HVlCtmanii,  Georg  Michnel.  Ein  Ge- 
twtbuoh  fill-  die  arnion  8celen  ini  Fegfeucr. 
...    AuiTMlMirg,  1822,  12». 

2aC4\  Valletta*  .    Dim-orHl  sullo  stato 

dfUe  untnie  purguuti  uelbi  vita  futura.   Roma, 
1830. 
2004«.  Sambncy,  Lonh  de,  tk^  Abbi.    Dis- 
count Kiir  la  iiietd  envcrs  leu  morts.    Paris, 
1833,  J*.  PP  8U. 

-f^er,  Franx  Xav.  Dtssertatio  ... 
'.  Lcrh'iiia  Cntbolica  de  I'urgntorlo. 
>annh;i.  Ija*). 

atorlo  (II)  nperto  alia  pietk  de' 
fia  Brvve  quotidiano  esercizio  in 


solliero  delle  nnime  del  ptirgntoHo.  tnidotto 
dal  francese.    Venezia,  IfiU,  16*.  pp.  3*i. 

2907.  Tracts  fur  the  Times,  by  Members  of 
the  University  of  Oxford.  [Noa.  l-90i1  6 
vol.  London,  1834-41, 8*.    H, 

No.  T9  (In  Vol. IT.),  pabl.  la  1887. Una  PnrgaMry. 
pp.  61. 

2908.  Pcrrtny  Tbtodore,  Me  AbU.  Le  pur- 
catuira.  Traits  liiKttM-iqne,  dogmatiaoe  et 
moral.    2  torn.    Paris,  1H7-S8, 1>.  4  fr. 

2900.  Fe^feuer  (Das),  von  seiner  lieUicben 
Seite  iMttrnchtet.  Von  einem  Priester.  Nord- 
Ungen,  1840, 1'29.  ^  th. 

2910.  Remarka  on  Mr.  [J.  11.]  Xeirman^a 
Doctrine  of  Purgatory :  by  a  Country  Clergy- 
man.   Oxford,  IHIl,  8*.    BL, 

2011.  Blancy  Andrd.  Dn  purgatolre.  Ore- 
noble.  1842, 8".  (3  sh.)  40c. 

2912.  SfoTcna  psra  rvgar  al  SeBor  por  las 
animas  del  purgatorio  ...  .  Madrid,  1842, 
8». 

2918.  D««mo«iIlAs« ^.  iht  AbU,    Le  pnr- 

■atoire  venge  ...    .    Grenoble,  1843,  8».  pp. 

2914.  Hall,  William  John.  The  Dactrine  of 
Purgatory,  and  the  Practice  of  Praying  for 
the  D4^«d,  ai»  maintained  in  the  Romi^ 
Church,  examined.  ...  London,  1843.8*.  pp. 
410. 

2916.  Manuel  de  la  d^votioo  aux  Ames  do 
purgatoire.    Paris,  1843,  18*.  (6  sh.) 

2916.  Hoinmann,  Christ.  Das  IMuwyn,  die 
Beocbaflenheit  und  Lage  des  Fegefeuers  ... 
sowohl  aus  klaren  Stellen  der  heiligen  Sdirifl, 
als  aus  Vernuungrlinden  bewiesen,  geschil- 
dert  und  bestimmt  ...  .  lleUbrpoa,  184^ 
8*.  pp.  Ui.,  22. --'J*  Aufl.  ibid.  1846,  8*. 

2917.  Prayers  for  the  Dead.  London,  ThOTcjr, 
1845, 12».  3t.fld. 

2918.  Purgatorio  fffl).  Da  sn  cxisteneia, 
de  SOS  peuNS  y  del  deber  de  orar  por  los  Ael««. 
difuntos;  por  el  autor  del  Alma  y  laOonfeeion, 
Bumentado  con  seis  meditaciones  del  P.  Mar- 
tin de  Roa  ...  para  despertur  la  d«vod<ni  k 
sooi>rrer  las  almas  del  purgatorie,  y  de  rarias 
oraciuncH  y  pr&cticas  para  esta  devocion. 
Madrid,  1845, 16».  4  rs.  9  mrt. 

2919.  Ronaael,  Napolfon.  Le  pargat«ira. 
Paris,  1845,  \<fi.  (li  sh.) 

TmaalmUHl,  and  paM.  as  K».  4S1  of  the  Tneto  oT 
tbe  Trvei  Socie^  eT  Um  Ifoikodfoi  KpUc  Ctiurch  la 
Uo  U.  a. 

2920.  Ackermann,  Jos.  Tmst  der  armen 
8et>leu.  Uelehruugen  und  Beldplete  fiber  den 
ZuDtand  der  8eelen  im  Fegfener.  Saramt 
elnem  ToIhtkndigenOel>etbiich.  fl^vermehrta 
Aufl.  Einsiedeln,  (. . .)  1846,  IS*,  pp.  SCO,  and 
onf  plate. 

2921.  Purgatory  Opened  to  the  Piety  of  the 
Faithful;  or,  the  Month  of  November  eon- 
secrated  to  the  Relief  of  the  Souls  in  Pnnea- 
tory:  to  which  is  also  added,  a  Perpetual 
Suffrage,  a  Daily  £xcrriNe.  and  a  Norena  from 
the  Italian.    London,  1848, 24*.  pp.  150.  2v. 

2922.  Rock,  Daniel.  Iliemrgia,  or  Transnb- 
stantiation,  Relics  and  Purgatory  as  set  forth 
in  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  ex}>ounded, 
and  the  Use  of  Holy  Water,  luiagej,  Ac  il- 
luMtrat  1(1...    .    2d  £d.  London,  (...)  1851,  S*. 

2923.  Sentalne  des  morts,  on  Pri^res  ponr  le 
Boulagcnient  des  Ames  dn  purgatoire.  '> 
Edition  ...  .  aermont-Ferrand,  (...)  1853, 
S2».  (1  Nh.) 

2924.  Blarahally  Rn.  Willtam.  The  Doc- 
trine of  Ptirgatory;  Patriarchal,  Perpetual 
and  Universal,  Scriptural,  Patristical,  Pro* 
tcstantnl,  and  Rational.  6th  Ed.,  revised 
...    .    London, (...)  1854, 12*.  pp.  78. 
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9925.  M*r««llln9  on  TExistence  dn  purga- 
toire  ot  da  devoir  de  prler  pour  l€M  morta, 
sniTi  d*nn  petit  traits  sur  les  peines  et  le 
soulagemcnt  dee  fiddles  d6fiints.  Par  Taateur 
dea  Pfaidoyers  sur  la  confesaion.  9*  6d.  LUlo, 
(ISM,  . . .)  18&9, 18°.  pp.  105. 

2920.  Fraintx,  A.  Das  Oebet  fUr  die  Todten, 
in  fteiDem  Zuaammenhange  mit  CuUoa  und 
Lt'bre,  nacb  den  Schriftendes  beiligen  Augus- 
tiiins.  EIne  patriatUche  Studio  ...  .  Nord- 
hsnflen,  1S57,  8«.  pp.  176  +.    F, 

29:27.  ConAr^rie  de  pri^rea  pour  les  morts, 
^tablie  i  Loos.  Acte  hfiroiqae  de  charity  k 
I'egard  de«  saintes  iniea  du  porgatoire.  9* 
M.    U]l«,(...)185»,18o.pp.2a. 

298S.  Ran^on  (La)  des  ftmes  da  pareiitoiro. 
Hecueil  dee  prieres  et  des  ezercices  de  pi6t6 


auxqaels  rfigllse  a  accord6  des  indnlgences, 
aToc  I'iudicatiou  des  Jours  qui  eu  sout  fiiTori- 
B^.  . . .  Toulouse,  1859,  32».  pp.  x.,  000.  l/r. 
50  c. 


K  Gi&raejTy    Archer.     Restoration;    or, 
The  Compietion  of  the  Keformatloa.   Loadon, 

18(11, 8«r 

Mr.  Oamey.  tboa(li  •  mwnber  of  th«  Chareh  of 
EoRlaDd,  here  mrUotaias  the  doetrlMS  of  tbe  BmI 
Pre3«nee.  the  Kuchariatlo  SMriflee,  and  Pnjer  for 
the  Depatted. 

2928b.  Daade,  F.  F.,  the  Abbi.  Manuel  com- 
plet  de  la  devotion  envers  les  Ames  dn  purga- 
toire  ...    .    Pariii,  1861,  32°.  pp.  viii.,  408. 

2928*.  Stlrm,  Carl  Ileinr.  Darf  man  fUr  die 
Vorstorlienen  beteo  ?  (Jahrb,  fUr  DeuUcJte 
TAeofo^M,  18«1,  VI.  278-308.)    D, 


D.— THE  RESURRECTION. 


JMe,  —  Under  this  head  ate  also  pleesd  works  which 
disooss  the  question  of  an  ethereal  bodj  or  vehi- 
ele  of  the  soul,  not  separated  from  it  by  death. 

2929.  Cndwortlfcy  Ralph.  1678.  See  No.  52. 
In  Chep.  T.  8eot.  III.  of  hii  InleUectual  Sgtttm. 
Cod  worth  hM  dlaeussed  at  length  the  oplaloni  or  the 
aneicDC  heathen  phlloMphem  and  the  Christian 
Faihcra  reapcoting  "the  body  of  the  aoul."  See 
Harrison's  edition  of  Cudwonh,  III.  ZS0.  «i  aeqa., 
and  the  elaborate  diHerutlon  off  Ifoahciai  on  the 
same  aot^cet,  iHi.  pp.  X76-W7. 

2921^.  Clavawlta,  Bened.  Oottlob.    De  illis, 

2ui  Aevo  Apostolico  in  Paul!  Epistolis  obvii 
ftmis  nostrae  Keearrectionem  negarunt. 
Hal.  1T44,4«>.  3^r. 
2990.  Syke«9  Arthur  Ashley.  An  Enquiry 
when  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body,  or  Flesh, 
was  first  inserted  into  the  Public  Creeds.  ... 
London,  1757,  8°.  pp.  52.    J7. 

2931.  Rutl&erfbrtlif  Thomas.  Four  Charges 
to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Essex. 
. . .    Cambridge,  1763,  8°.  pp.  95. 

The  fourth  Oharse  oontaina  "an  Bnanlrr,  whether 
tbe  Artieto  of  the  Bomrreotion  of  the  BoO^  or  Flesh 
waa  not  laaerted  Into  the  Pnblio  Creeds  bclhre  tbe 
Middle  of  the  Foorth  Oentarr,"  in  answer  to  Dr. 
Sjkea. 

2932.  T«Uer,  Wllh.  (Lai.  Gall.)  Abraham. 
Fides  Dogmatis  de  ResTrrectione  Cornis  per 
qvatror  priora  Secvla.  Enarratio  historfco- 
critica  ...  .  [In  two  Parts.]  Helmstadii 
(and  Halle],  1766  [-67],  8«.  pp.  472.    F. 

Part  n..  pp.  181-473,  has  the  half-title:- "Rell- 

8 Bias  Aotorrm  Seerll  III.  ct  IT.  de  Baatrreetloae 
amis."  Munacber  oaUt  it  "  a  very  naefulooUaetlon, 
made  with  great  diligence."  There  is  a  good  review 
of  the  work  ta  BrnesU'i  JVeue  TheoL  Bibl,,  IX  221- 
344.     B. 

2933.  Hftllen1>erff,  Jonas.  Dlsquisitio,  qna- 
lis  sit  Dogmatis  a^  Resurrectione  Corporum 
Mortuorum  Origo,  et  nnm  In  Libro  lobi  eins- 
dem  Mentlo  facta  sit?  Stockholmiae,  1798, 
»>.  pp.  45.  (Also  in  D.  J.  Pott's  Sylloge  Q>mm. 
r/ifof.,  IV.  325-347.)     H, 

See  MantUf  En..  1800,  XXXHL  001-809. 

2934.  Rlaold,  Gottlieb  (Lat,  Theophilns).  De 
Historia  Dogmatis  do  Mortnoruui  Rosurrec- 
tione  ...    .    Bernao,  1826*  S«.  pp.  31. 

2985.  Zjrroy  Ferd.  Frifulr.  Ob  Fleisch  oder 
Leib  das  Anferstehende  sei.  £in  Beitrag  znr 
christlicheu  I><.>graeDgeschichte.  {Zemairifi 
/.  d,  /list  TheoL,  1849,  XIX.  639-662.)    H. 

See  further,  on  the  history  and  literature 
of  the  subject.  No.  545,  Fabrlolnsi  2941, 
Ramers }  2964,  Dame j  2970,  Pearson  % 
2987,  Hodyi  3012,  Moalielm)  3046», 
BIfilleri  3081,  Zebrtj  3132<i,  Ham- 
l»crgcr.        


2986.  Jnatlnits  Martyr,  fl.  a.d.  140.  ... 
'AirdSet^tf  Kesurrectionis  Camis.  Fragmen- 
tum  . . .  editnm  cum  Observatiouibus  histo- 
rico-criticis  a  Guil.  Abrah.  Teller.  Qr.  and 
Lot  Helmstadii,  1766,  4*.  pp.  48. 
2937.  AthenaKoras,  fl.  a.i>.  178.  ...  Opera. 
Gr,  ...  Kecensuit  ...  Prolegumenis  Adno- 
tatione  Voreione  instnixit  ...  luann.  Carol. 
Theod.  Otto  ...  .  Jonae,  1857,  8».  pp.  Ixxy., 
328. 

The  treaties  on  the  reanrrcetlon  ooeaples  pp.  18B- 

291.    An  English  traDalation  of  tbl.<i.  br  B.  Porder. 

Lend.  I57S.  8^:  IUMoh.  bj  O.  Faleti.  Venexia,  lS6t, 

4«;  Jnrtnek,  by  L.  Beiner,  Brealau.  17&S,  8*. 

2938. The  Apologcticks  of  ...  Athenago- 

ras,  I.  for  the  Christian  Religion.  II.  For 
the  Truth  of  the  Resurrection.  . . .  Together 
with  a  curious  Fragment  of  Justin  Martyr 
on  the  ...  Resurrection  ...  .  And  two  other 
Fragments :  the  one  attributed  to  Josephns 
[by  others  to  Hippolytusl:  the  other  to 
Methodius,  concerning  the  State  of  the  Dead. 

..  With  the  Original  Greek  [of  these  two 
Fragments].  Done  into  English,  with  Notes. 
To  which  are  prefix'd  two  Dissertations:  the 
one  concerning  the  Jewish  Notion  of  the  Re- 
surrection: the  other  concerning  Atbenago- 
ras  ...  .  By  David  Humphreys  ...  .  Lon- 
don, 1714,  8».  pp.  308  +.    H. 

2939.  Tertialllanusy  Q.  Septimins  Florens, 
il.  A.D.  200.  Do  Be^urrectiune  Carnis  Liber. 
(Opmi,  ed.  Oehler,II.46&-551.)    D. 

2940.  Orl^enMy  fl.  ad.  280.  Fragmenta  de 
Resurrectione.  (Overay  Par.  1733.  etc.  fol-  I* 
32-37.)    H. 

Un  Origen'a  doctrine  of  tbe  resnrreetion,  aee  farther 
De  Prlndp.  11. 10;  contra  Ca$.  V.  1 1-24.  Til.  32,  SS, 
VIII.  49.  50.  in  hU  O/m.  Tora.  I. :  Sdeefa  in  Aohnoe 
(on  P.«.  i.  5).  Opp.  II.  53^-536;  Gtmwt,  in  MaUh,  Opp. 
III.81l-«l«.    <Von  Colin.) 

2941.  Ranters,  C.  Des  Origenes  Lehre 
von  dur  A  uferstehung  des  Fleisches.  Sine 
hiHtoriBcb-dogniatischo  Abhandlung.  ... 
Trier,  1R51,  8».  pp.  vi.,  78. 

2942.  Mettiodlna,  Patarensis,  fl.  A.i>.  200. 
De  Resiirrectitine.  Gr.  and  Lat.  (Migne's 
Patrol.  Gnrca,  XVIII.  285-.330.)    H. 

2942^.  Apostles.  See  the  so^alled  Apottoli- 
cal  OamtilutiotUj  Lib.  V.  c.  7. 

2943.  Jaeobns  Nisibenus,  fl.  a.d.  825.  ... 
Semiones,  Armcnice  et  Latino  ...  .  Romse, 
1756,  fol. 

Sunn.  VIIT.  ii  on  the  resnrreetion  of  the  dead. 
Bee  Rmesti's  Sntt  TUmL  BM.,  VIII.  2001 

2944.  Cy-rlllns  Hifrotolymiianut^h,  A.D.850. 
Do  Cnrnls  Resurrectione. 

See  bii  Cat.  X\1II.  oo.  1-10;  ef.  IT.  o.  It. 

2945.  Ore^orlas  NyMmusy  fl.  aj>.  170.  . . . 
De  Anima  et  Resurrectione  cum  Sororo  sua 
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2B00».  WLuvpf  Joh.  Dtsscrtiitio  tbeologicm  de 
Purgatorio.    Heldelbergae,  175S,  4p. 

2891.  Plaasay  Benedetto.  II  parg»torio,  tstm- 
ziuiie  catechlNtica  dello  stato,  e  pene  del  par* 
gntorio.  c  de'  reme^)  api|»tNitatlol  da  Dio  in 
qwstH  Yita  ...    .    Palermo,  17M»  4*.  pp.  xiL, 

See  Z«ce«ri».  rntrta  ML  #ilalta,  Z.  CIB-ISl  (A), 

vho  calU  it  "  Do  oului*  libio." 

2892.  Sahme,  C.  Do  Precilma  pro  Deftinctis. 
Kegiuinuutl,  1756,  4*. 

289^.  Costa,  Victorino  Jos6  d««  Vlda  o  pur- 
i^turio  di  S.  Patrldo.    Usb.  1767,  4*. 

2893.  Porto,  Enricodl.  Be  Linruanim Orient. 
...  Prfestantia.  Aecednnt  Exercitationos 
dnae  in  qnamm  prima  Inrocatio  8«iHrtornm 
adTorsiM  Theodorlcam  Huckupaniiim  in  nltera 
Purgiitorti  Veritas  . . .  ameritur.  Mediolani, 
17SM,  4«.  pp.  xxxvi.,  380.    H. 

Pp.  Sll-979  trwu  of  purgatory. 

2894.  RIbctro  da  Roclia,  Manoel.  Soo 
corru  dofl  tlei«  ium  clamuree  das  alniaii  santas 
...    .    Li8bo»^1758,4•. 

2895.  KftohcryJob.Chrintoph.  PontiAciomm 
IgiiiH  i)urK)it(irluit  ipnorum  Precilnw  extinctiu. 
Jenip,  17511, 4*.  (3  ah.) 

2896.  Ol  medo,  Juan  de*  Memorial,  que  oon 
lainoiitfihleri  Mitjluzoe  y  tiernoe  gemjdoi  pre- 
sontnn  liii*  b«nitft«  y  afligidae  almaa  del  Pnr- 
((Aturio  uiite  la  piednil  Chrifrtiana  y  catboUca 
duvociim  ...    .    Mtulrid,  1761. 

Sec  WiiBbl'd  ar.  Piitridft  Pvrgatart,  p.  173^. 

2897.  Merz,  Aloytiiiit.  Fra^t,  nb  das  Gebeth 
mid  Opfer  fUr  die  AbgoHturbene  erst  in  »[iM- 
terii  Zeitoii  aiw  Interi-iwe  «ler  I'Mbste,  beiianut- 
lich  Ori'goril  de»  sicbenden  Hey  elng»'f«'hrt 
uurilcii.  AngHburg  uud  lonnbrugg,  [1767,] 
40.  pp.  43. 

2898.  KlOpfel,  Engelb.  Tmetatiu  thoolof^- 
ciw  de  i'i-ecibu8  pro  Defunctiu.  Fribargi, 
1773.4-. 

2899.  Fletcher,  or  de  la  Fleclicre,  John 
(Williiun).  The  La^itClivck  tu  Antln(»miani8m. 
—  A  I'oh'mical  KKsay  on  tlie  Twin  Doctrines 
of  Chri^iian  Inipcifii'tion  and  a  Death  Ihirga- 
tory.    I^)ndon  ?  1773,  li». 

Also  ill  bi«  Work*,  II.  4ta  «AB.  Amer.  ed.    A 

2900.  Valle,nii);li(>Iiiio delta.  Ragionaniento 
niwloAfiici)  del  piirgaturiu.    Asti,  1792,  8*. 

2901.  Rosstgnol,  Jean  Joacph.  Dea  peine* 
dn  piiigutuiro.  Turin,  1H08, 8*.  pp.  xx.,  312. 
(Ct'tfiiM,  11«  Uecuoll,  Vol.  I.) 

2902.  Devle,  Alex.  Taymond,  Bp.  o/BdJ^y,  b. 
1767.  Picnx  eonvenir  dcs  ftmen  du  purgatoire 
]>endant  Tuctave  (Ic9  murtM  ...  .  20*  6d., 
au{(iiientee  de  plnsieurii  mMftations  ...  . 
Lyon,  18Ca  18".  pp.  xii.,  392. 

2903.  Butler,  Alban.  Norember  2.  All 
Sonl«.  fAn  Knuay  on  Pnrgatory  and  Prayer 
fur  the  DoimI.J  {Limof  tht  Saints.  London, 
1815,  8»,  XI. -26-46.)    H. 

2)04.  Ralllea,Tfaoma<<.  Pnrgatory  and  Prayers 

for  the  Dead,  u  Lecture.    London?  1821, 8*. 
2904«.  'Wlttmann,  Oeorg  Michael.    Ein  Ge- 
bctbtirh  fill-  (He  arinen  t$eelen  im  Fegfcuer. 
...    Au-..l.urg,  1822,  12«. 

2004^  Valletta,  .    Dincorai  snllo  stato 

dcllcaiiiiiii'  purganti  uella  vita  futura.   Roma, 
1830. 
2904*.  Bambncy',  Lonix  de,  th^  Jbbe.    Di«- 
"ionn  Nur  la  pivte  envcrs  le8  morts.    Paris, 
-"iSS,  ^•.  pp  KU. 

>.  Brltafi^er,  Franc  Xav.  Dimertatio  ... 
iild  iliK-oat  l.crlt':<|ji  Catholica  de  l»urgatorio. 
eubnrpi  Dtuintiii.  ISST). 
L  Purgatorlo  (ID  aperto  alia  ptetK  de* 
iveuti,  oMila  liruve  quotidiano  caercizio  in 
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•olllero  delle  anlme  del  pwrgatotte,  tradotto 
dal  franceae.    Venecia,  tSU,  16*.  pp.  &£. 

2007.  Tracts  lur  the  Times,  by  Mvraber*  oC 
the  Univeralty  of  OxfixtL  (Xoa.  1-QO.J  6 
▼ol.  Loudon,  1834-41. 8».    H. 

Ko.  79  (In  Vol.  XT.),  pabl.  la  VOH,  i»M  PnsaiuT, 
pp.  ei. 

2008.  Perrftn,  Th«odor«,  tte  AUL  Le  par- 
gal<Mre.  Traite  bi»torione,  dogmatian*  et 
moral.    2  torn.    I>Mr»i,  1»7-S8,  V>.  4  /r. 

2009.  Fegfcuer  (Das),  tod  aelner  liebiicheti 
Seite  Iwtrachtet.  Vi»o  einem  Pricater.  N'«ail- 
lingen,  IMO,  I'J*.  |  M. 

2910.  RcmarlKS  on  Mr.  [J.  D.]  Nevm»i'e 
D«ictriiie  of  Pnrgatory ;  bv  a  Country  Clargy- 
man.    Oxford,  IMI,  8>.    BL, 

2911.  Blanc,  Andr^.  Da  purgatoira.  Gre> 
noble,  1842, 8*.  (3  ab.)  40c 

2012.  NoTcna  para  rogar  al  Seftor  per  1m 
animaa  del  purgatorio  ...  .  Madrid,  tMt, 
8». 

2018.  Deameollna, ^.  Me  AhU.    Le  pnr- 

gntoire  vetig6  ...  .  Grenoble,  IMS,  8*.  rp 
48. 

2914.  Hall,  William  John.  The  Pectrine  <4 
Purgatory,  and  the  Practice  of  Praying  ftv 
tbe  Dead,  art  maintained  in  tbe  Koait«^ 
Cburcb,  examined.  ...  London,  IMS*  8».  pp. 
410. 

2916.  Manuel  de  la  d^Totloo  anx  imcs  da 
purgatoire.    Parte,  IMS,  18*.  <6  ah.) 

2916.  Hoffimann,  Chrlat.  Daa  Baaeyii.  die 
Beiichaffenheit  uud  Lage  den  Fegefeaer»  . . . 
aowohlaua  klaren  Stellen  der  heiligen  Sckrift. 
ala  au8  Vcrnunftgrllndco  bewiasen,  g««rbil- 
dert  und  beatlmmt  ...  .  IJeUbrena,  IMS, 
8*.  pp.  iii.,  22.  —2>  Anil.  iMd.  IM6, 8>. 

2917.  Prayers  for  the  Dead.  Loadoa»  Teaacf , 
1M5,1».  3«.6d. 

2018.  Pnrgat«»rlo  HCl).  !>•  av  exiatenria, 
de  8QM  peuaa  y  del  debar  de  orar  por  log  ttVi* 
diftintoa;  por  el  antor  del  Alma  y  laOMkfeiHm. 
aumentado  con  aeia  medltariMiea  del  P.  Mar- 
tin de  Kua  ...  para  despertor  la  devodoo  k 
aooorrer  laa  almas  del  pnrgatoria,  y  de  rari«a 
oracionea  y  prActlcaa  para  eata  dcrecioa. 
Madrid,  1845,  10*.  4  rt.  9  mn. 

2019.  Ronaael,  Na|wl£oa.  Le  pfBrgataire. 
Parts,  1845,  li)".  (U  ab.) 

TnoaUtm.  aod  poM.  as  X*.  49  oT  Ike  T»«ca  if 
the  Tract  Societj  at  iba  Meikadfat  BpUc.  Cbarck  ia 
Ike  V.  B. 

2920.  Ackerntann,  Joa«  Trcwt  der  annen 
8eeleu.  Beleliruugen  nnd  Beiaplele  ttbcr  dca 
Zustand  der  Serlen  im  Fegfeuer.  Sammt 
einem  roIUtli.ndigenGel>eibuch.  ^Termelirta 
Anfl.  Eliuiedeln.(...)IM6,18*.pp.aU),aad 
o»<  plate. 

2921.  Puripatorjr  Opened  to  the  PiHy  of  the 
Faitlifnl;  or,  tbe  Month  of  Xovember  eoo- 
aecrated  to  the  Relief  of  the  fV>nla  in  Pnrje*- 
tory:  to  vrhich  is  also  added,  a  FarpetwJ 
Suffrage,  a  Daily  Exerriiie.  and  a  Norena  from 
the  Italian.    London,  1M8,  24*.  pp.  IM.  Sa 

2022.  Rock,  Daniel.  Iliemrgia,  or  Tnui«iilv 
atantiatiun,  Kelica  and  Pnrgatory  aa  aetftirth 
In  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  tbe  Maics.  expevndcd, 
and  tlie  Uac  of  lliily  Water,  Imagw,  Ac.  il- 
luatratii!  ...    .    2d  £d  London,  (...)  18&1, »>. 

2923.  Semalne  dea  morts,  on  Prisms  pour  l« 
aontagenient  dea  &mea  dn  pargatoire.  2^ 
Edition  ...    .    aermoQt-Fenand,  (...)  ISSL 

8a».  (1  rt».) 

2024.  Marakall,  Rev.  William.  Itie  Doc^ 
trine  of  Pnrgatory:  Patriarchal,  Perpatoal 
and  UnlTerml,  Scriptural,  Patriatioal,  Pr»> 
teatantal,  and  Rational.  5th  Ed.,  ivTiavd 
...    .    London, (...)  1854,  12>. pp.  T8. 
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2079.  UTalllSt  John.  The  Resarroctlon  as- 
Rerted ;  in  a  Sormon  on  1  Cor.  xv.  20.    Oxford, 

2060.  Bebelf  Balthasar.  De  Resnrrectione 
Infantum  nonduni  genitorum.    Argentorati, 

2981.  Mttlter*  P.  D«  Immntationo  Sapergti- 
torn  in  Fine  Mundi.    Jenie,  ltf8Sy  4*. 

2982.  IVolfy  Franz.  Bissertatio  qua  Resiirrec* 
tionis  PtMsibilitafl,  ProUablUtas  et  certa  Veri- 
tas aaseritur.    KoatochU,  10S3, 4*. 

2983.  Colliery  Jeremy.  The  Difference  be- 
t«'een  the  Present  and  Future  Stnto  of  our 
Bodies;  a  Sermon  on  1  Cor.  xt.  29.  London? 
1680,4-. 

4964.  lVelfle,G.  De  Justomm  Rerarrectlone, 
omnium  quae  amisaa  fhemnt,  certissimA  Rcd- 
ditrice,  ex  Act.  Ui.  21.  Longamliss.  1«1K),  4». 
4gr. 

2866.  mrortlUn^on,  John,  D.D.  A  Prac- 
tical Disconrse  of  the  Resurrection  and  a 
Reward  to  Come.    London,  1990,  8». 

AlM  In  hit  Seteet  Mteounm,  17«,  «*,  pp.  377-690. 
(A)— "An  able  work."— lomuiM. 

2086.  Burccas,  Daniel.  A  Discnurse  of  the 
Death  and  Kenurrection  of  good  Men's  BoUieti. 
London.  tflHtl,  8*. 

2967.  HodjTy  Humphry.  The  Resurrection 
of  the  ( I^me)  Body  asserted :  from  the  Tradi- 
tions of  the  Heathen!*,  the  Ancient  Jews,  and 
the  Primitive  Church.  With  an  Answer  to 
the  Objections  brought  against  it.  ...  Lon- 
don, 16M,  8«.  pp.  224 +•    /f. 

Pp-  TI-96  treat  of  tbo  Jewish  doctrine  of  traniml- 
gration. 

2988.  Tenlsoui  Tliomas,  Ahp.  Concerning 
the  Ca'Ic8tinl  Body  of  a  Christian  after  the 
Resurrection;  a  Sermon,  on  1  Cor.  xv.  63. 
Louilon,  10»4, 4*. 

2960.  Wilson,  Jiev.  William,  M.A.,  of  MorUy, 
Derbifilnre.  A  Disctmrse  of  the  Kenurrection : 
shewing  the  Import  and  Certainty  of  it.  Lon- 
don, im,  8».  pp.  236 -p.    IIUS, 

2969».  Meter,  Gerhard.  Disputationes  tres, 
Resurrectionis  Possibilltatem  Naturw  non  ig- 
notam,  ipsam  antem  Carnis  Resurrect ionem 
eidem  ignotani  esse,  astruentes.  Uamburgl, 
16(17,40. 

2989^  Itocke,  John.  ...  Reply  to  the  ... 
Bishop  of  Worcester's  [E.  Stillingflcet]  An- 
swer to  Ills  Second  Letter.  Wherein  ...  what 
his  Lordtthip  lias  said  concerning  ...  the  Re- 
surrection of  the  Body;  the  Immateriality  of 
the  iSoul  [etc.]  ...  is  examined.  London,  l(MW, 
8«.    BL. 

AlJO  in  hU  WorU,  lllh  «d.,  1812.  8*.  IV.  1U-4M. 
H. 

2990.  B.,  N.,  M.A.  The  Resurrection  founded 
on  Justice  ...  .  [In  opposition  ti>  Dr.  Ilody.l 
By  N.  B.  M.  A.    London,  1700  [1099?],  £•.  pp. 

Bee  Hiti.  of  tk»  WorH  e/  Ms  Leamtd  for  Deo. 
law :  I.  745-7«7.    a. 

2991.  Stubbs,  Philip.  The  Hopes  of  a  Resur- 
rection asserted  and  applied:  a  Sermon  on 
Psa.  49. 16  . . . :  wherein  are  some  OccMionnl 
Reflections  on  the  Abase  of  Funeral  Sermons. 
London,  1701, 4«. 

2992.  [Bold,  or  Bolde,  Samuel}.  A  Dis- 
course concerning  the  Resurrection  of  the 
Same  Body :  with  Two  Letters  concerning  the 
Necessary  Immateriality  of  Created  Thinking 
Substance.  ...    London,  170ft,  8".  pp.  206  -f. 

a* 

2993.  Flenaln^,  Robert,  thf.  ynunffer.  Chris- 
tology.  ...    3  vul.  London,  1705-08,  8«. 

In  Vol.  IK.  the;lnc  raaurrectlon,  or  "  ine  prior  nnd 
special  reiurrectlon  mm!  reward  of  th/t  most  CDincnt 
CarlatUa  wIuiohcs,"  is  treated  of. 


2994.  Feobt,  Joh.  Exorcltailo  de  Resurri*i> 
tione  Carnis,  an  et  quantum  ilia  ex  Natnrali 
Ratione  innotescat.  {Scftediarmata  SacrUj 
Rostoch.  1700,  8«,  p.  1,  et  seqq.) 

2995.  I.e  IVrlght, .    Tlio  Soul  the  Body 

at  the  La^t-Day,  proved  from  Holy  Writ:  re- 
futing the  Coniniou  Received  Opinion,  that  we 
shall  be  Juiljxed  in  our  Corruptible  IkNlie;-. 
Wherein  Dr.  Coward's  and  Mr.  Asgill's  Abssnrd 
Opinions  are  in  some  measure  weighed.  With 
an  Obeervatioa  on  Mr.  Rehearser.    Loudon, 

1707,  8<>.  ft,  3,  and  pp.  31. 

2996.  OpltB,  Heinr.  Disputatio  theologica  de 
Statnra  et  iVtato  resurgentium,  Occnsioiie 
quorundam  Sp-  S.  Dictonim,  imprimlH  Apm-. 
XX.  12.  Kil.  1707, 4-.— Also  1712,  and  JenK, 
1745, 4».  • 

2997.  Piirlcer,  Samuel,  tfte younger.  A  Letter 
to  Mr.  Iktid,  occasioned  by  his  Late  Discourse 
cuncorning  tlic  Re^urrectiou  of  the  Same 
Body.    London,  1707,  8«. 

2998.  Suase,  Sum.  Auferstehung  der  Todten 
nnd  UuHterblichkeit  der  Seelen,  auK  deni  sie- 
beu  und  dreyssigsten  Capitel  ££echielis  in 
seclis  Predigtcn  erkllU-et.  Leipzig,  1707,  B*. 
(11  fth.) 

2999.  Hainmarln,  Israel.  ...  Dissertutio 
theolu^ica  de  Honiiuibustn  Supremo  Die  ie»i« 
dni»,  euiumque  Immutationu  ...  .  {Frmt. 
Laur.  .Molin.J    Up.sal.  170^  b<>.  pp.  114. 

See  Jovcrnaldu  Sfavaiu,  Maj  19.  1710. 

3000.  Teuber,  Sam. Christian.  Placid um  |>er 
Mcwinni  Kpistula*  ail  Qua^stionem  de  Ilesurrec- 
tione  bnjus  Carnis  Respousimi.    Mugdeburgl, 

1708,  4-. 

3001.  IVelnrich,  Geo.  Von  der  Ictxten  Auf- 
fcrsTelinii«{  zum  ewigen  Lebon.  Chemnitx, 
1710,80.  ^gr. 

3002.  Chladny  {Lai.  Chladcniaa),  J.  M. 

Vindicinu  Hesurrectionib  Carnis  advorsus  gra> 
Tis8iuia8  ex  Rntiune  prolatas  Oppngnationee 
Erlaugae,  1717,  4«.  %gr. 

3003.  Essal  siir  la  providence,  et  la  possibilit6 
phvfiiqne  de  la  resurrection,  tmduit  do  I'An- 
glolsi  dn  di)cteur  B.    La  Ilaye,  1719,  12». 

Is  tills  liynojle?    See  No.  2978. 

3004.  Holds^'orth,    Winch.      A    SennoB 

S readied  before  the  University  of  Oxford  [on 
ohn  V.  2S,  20]  ...  in  which  the  Cavils,  FalNo 
RoasoningH,  and  False  Interpretations  of 
Scripture  of  Mr.  Lock  and  otbers,  against 
the  KeflniTOction  of  the  Same  Body  are  ex- 
amiu'd  and  answered.    Oxford,  1720,  8*. 

3005.  Parsons,  Thomas,  18tb  cent.,  Aral 
quarter.  McNlern  Saddncism  confuted;  or,  a 
Treatise  concerning  the  Resurrection  ft-om 
the  Dead.  ... 

3006.  Felton,  Henry,  D,D.  The  Resurrection 
of  the  same  numerical  Body,  aud  Its  Reunion 
to  the  same  Soul;  asserted  in  a  Sermon  [on  I 
Cor.  XV.  23]  ...  .  In  which  Mr.  Lock's  No- 
tions uf  Personality  and  Identity  are  confuted. 
...    3d  £d.  London,  (Oxford,  172ft,)  1733,  8p. 

3007.  —  A  Discourse  ("on  1  Cor.  xv.  28]  con- 
cerning the  Universality  and  Order  of  the 
Resurrection ;  being  a  Sequel  [to  the  above] 

. .    .    London,  1738, 8". 

Dr.  Fdcon  aUo  publ.  tbre*  Sermons,  Oxford,  17S4- 
96.  on  "  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  ibo  reaurreclloD, 
an  It  atood  before  tho  law."— See  Darling'*  C>clo^cedVa 
Bfhtlofrapktca, 

3008.  [Cookbum,  Mr$,  Catharine  (Trot^ 
ter)].  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Holdsworth,  occa* 
■ioned  by  his  Sermon  ...  concerning  the  Re- 
surrection of  tho  Same  Bo<ly.  ...  By  tho 
Author  of  a  Defence  of  Mr.  Locke's  Esaay  of 
Human  Understaudiug  ...    .    London,  1720t 

'  Also  la  her  Ifertt,  ITftl,  8*,  1. 119-15S.    B. 
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9009.  HoMc-vrorth.  Wfnch.  A  Defrnce  of 
the  Doctrine  of  tbo  Kosurrection  of  the  Same 
Body  ...  .  [In  opposition  to  Locke.  1  Lon- 
don, 1727,  8*. 

8010.  D'Orlejr,  Robert.  Fonr  DiBserUtlona. 
...  4.  Of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Same  Body. 
London,  1729,  8*. 

3010*.  [Harcnberg,  Joh.  Chrlfltopb.]    Oche- 

matologia,    [PubliHlied  und«r  the  Meudonym 

of  J.  C.   TnchoHui.l    (Museum  Sist.-PhiL' 

Theol,,  II.  114,  et  seqq.    Bfem.  17S0,  8«.) 

Mklataini  the  tbeorj  of  an  etheroal  bodf  or  Tebi- 

ele,  Jx^M^i  of  the  mui.  ooonecied  with  It,  ai  its  In- 

■trumrDi,  la  life,  »Dd  aot  Mparated  b/  death. 

3011.  BjrleSy  Mather.    A  Discourse  on  the  Pre- 

•ent   vilencM  of  the  Bodv,  and  its  Future 

Glorious  <?hange   by  Christ.    To  which    is 


added,  A  Sermon  on  the  Nature  and  Import- 
ance of  Conversion.  . . .  Boston,  1782,  S*.  pp. 
il.,14,10+.    H, 

The  2d  ed.  of  the  ffftaer,  and  M  ed.  of  the  latter, 
BoetoD.  1771,  8B.    H. 

8012.  Moahelm,  Job.  Loronx  von.  Disser- 
tatio  qtia  dw^ctur  Servatureni  noHlnitu,  lesum 
Christum,  Resurrectiont^m  3Iortuorum  Cor- 
|K>ram  qnaiem  Christiaiii  credunt  ex  Tunebria 
in  Lucem  rt^vocatnte  et  demonatnu»e.  (In  his 
Ihssertatwnt*  ad  Hisl.  Ecde*.  pfrtinenUt. 
I7«M8,  8»,  IL  683-«57.)    B. 

9013.  Rndd,  Saver.  An  Essay  towards  an 
Bxplication  of  the  Doctrinos  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion, Millennlnm  and  Judgment  ...  .  Lon- 
don, 1784,  S». 

8014.  Sobcl,  Nic.  Ern.  De  Resurrect ione  Mor- 
tuoruni,  hnmanae  Rationi  non  imprubanda  ct 
▼arii^  (Pentium  Testimoniis  comprobata  Al- 
torf  1784, 

8016.  P«»  R.  Essay  on  the  Resurrection  of  the 
lamr  BiMly,  by  R.  P.    1786. 

aoitl.  Behrnanery  GeorK  EhreufVied.  De 
tiimia  et  m.ilc  tuina  circa  Resurrectionls  Ne- 
gittium  Curiusitate.    Budiss.  1780,  fol.  '2gr. 

a010».  Jablonski,  Paulus  £rn.  DisserUtio 
. . .  tlu>c>logico-bliitorica  de  Resurrectioue  Car- 
nls  ftitura,  ox  sola  Revelatioiie  Dei  coguita. 
Francofurti  lul  Yiadrum,  1737, 4<». 

Atoo  Id  his  Oputevla,  181S,  ff>.  IV.  624-«35.    D. 

8017.  Rnssel,  Robert.  Seven  Sermons,  rir.. 
I.  Of  the  Unpardonable  Sin  ...  .  IV.  The 
End  of  Time  ...  .  TIL  The  Future  State 
of  Man :  or,  A  Treatise  of  the  Resurrection. 
. . .  The  Nine  and  Thirtieth  Ed.  . . .  London, 
1787, 120.  pp.  162 +.     U. 

I  eaonot  asoertnla  the  date  of  the  flnt  edition. 
8017*.  Banmelater,    Friedr.  Cliristian.   ... 
De  Exilio  Mortis  Leibnitiano.    [Progr.1    Gor- 
litii,  1787,  fol. 

8018.  nive,  Jacob.  The  Oration  spoke  at 
Mnlty  Ilall  in  Aldersgate  Street.  In  an- 
swer to  Dr.  Felton's  Two  Discourses  on  the 
Resurrection  of  tho  Same  Body.  London, 
1788, 8«. 

8019.  Pflng.  Herro.  Beweis  der  Maglichkoit 
und  Gcwjssheit  der  Auferstehnng  der  Todten, 
aus  den  Grtlnden  der  Vemunft.  Hamburg, 
1788, 8*.  (21  sh.) 

8020.  Bertram,  Joh.  Friedr.  Die  Grundlehro 
des  Christ enthnnis  von  der  Auferstebung  der 
Todten,  nach  Schrift  nud  Vcmuuft  bctracbtet. 
Bremen.  1740,  8«».  pp.  aW  +.  (24  sh.} 

"  Liber  pr«  alili  leettone  dlgnua."— fTalcA. 

8021.  P«ckf  Francis.  New  Memoirs  of  ... 
John  Milton  ...  .  With  ...  the  Resurrec- 
tion, a  Poem,  in  Imitation  of  Milton.  Lon- 
don, 1740, 4*. 

8022.  Sehnbertt  Joh.  Ernst  Temtlnftige 
ond  schriflmMsNlge  l>redigt  von  der  Auferste- 
huug  der  Todten.  Jena,  (1740,)  1741,  4*. 
(10  sh.) 

8oa 


9023.  Jolinson,  Samuel,  Viear  qf  Great  Ter- 
ringtim.  Tlie  Resurrection  uf  the  Sanx^  Body, 
as  ase«*rted  and  illustrated  by  St.  Paul.  X 
Sermon,  on  1  Cor.  xr.  36-38.  2d  Ed.  Londan. 
1741, 8».  ^^ 

3024.  f  Koia,  Philipp].  Der  Bwets  des  Lehr- 
satxea:  die  Todten  werden  auferst^hen,  nadi 
den  Grtinden  des  Olanbens  und  der  Veravaft 
in  einigen  Reden  von  bcrUhmten  and  bef»b- 
ten  Lehrern  aiiagefllhret.  [Pablisbed  under 
the  name  of  Theophilut  et  ^necriM.]  2  Thetle. 
Hamburg,  1741-42, 8«. 

3026.  Sticbrlts,  Joh.  Friedr.  Dias«rtatio: 
Quid  Ratio  de  Resuscitatione  Curporum  oukoo- 
scat?    Halae,  1742. 

3026.  Melsner,  II.  A.  De  Mortaomn  Resar- 
rectione  sanso  Rationi  non  adueraA  sol  ouo- 
sentaneA  potius.    Schlix.  1744, 4».  2  gr. 

d027.  Seldcl,  Christoph  Tim.  De  InbaUta- 
tioue  Spiritus  Saucti  ResusciUtionis  Corpurtr 
Fidelium  Fuudamento,  et  C^ra  ^iritm 
Saucti  in  Resuscitatione  Fidelium  perficienda 
Uelmatad.  1740, 4».  4  pr. 

3028.  Cans,  Israel  Gottlieb  (Lat  Tbeophflus). 
De  Kefiurrectione  Corporis  (gusdem  quod  jam 
gestanius,  licet  novis  Qualitatibus  vestiti. 
Tubingae,  1747,4*.  Agr. 

3029.  H filler,  Joh.  Daniel.  Der  rechte  G«- 
branch  und  ftlisabranch  der  Vemnnft  bey 
den  Geheinmisseu  der  Offenbarung  iil)erhaapt, 
und  bey  dem  Gebeininiss  der  Auferstebung 
tier  Todten  insbesondere.  Frankfurt  am  H.. 
1747,  h^. 

3030.  Plitt,  Joh.  Jac.  Dass  In  dioscr,  als  der 
bestou  Welt,  eino  Auferstchuug  der  Todten 
zukiluftig  soy,  wird  aus  der  Vernuuft  erwie- 
sen  ...    .    Maiburg.  174H,  S*.  (8  sh.) 

8«o  Kraft's  Jfetu  Tkeol.  BihL,  IT.  SR-3K.    B. 

3031.  [Hardlug,  Carl  Ludw;].  Betrachtung 
tlber  dio  Mbglicbkeit  dor  Aaftrstebnag  der 
Todten.  . . .     UMp/fp.  1710,  4».  (3*  sli.) 

8or  Kraft'*  Kent  TkeoL  BOt.,  IV.  7sa-7».    B. 

3032.  Cockburn,  Mn.  Catharine  (Trot- 
ter). A  Vindication  of  Mr.  Locke,  on  the 
Controversy  concvniiiig  the  Remirrcction  of 
the  Same  Body.   (  Works,  1751,  8»,  I.  26S-378.) 

Hm 

3033.  IVliltlield,  Henry.    Tho  PomibiHty  of 

a  Resurrection  illustrated  by  Analogy.  [A 
Sermon  on  1  Cor.  xv.  35-38.]  Oxford,  1751,  W. 

3033».  Flenry,  A.  A  Short  Essay  on  the 
General  ICesurrection :  wherein  it  is  proved, 
that  we  sliall  rise  with  those  same  Bodio 
that  W6  now  have  ...  .  Dublfa,  175t.  »». 
pp.  360.    O. 

9034.  Mflller,  Job.  DanieL  Possibilitas  et 
Cortitudo  Resurrectiunia  Slortnorum  ex  Prin- 
cipiis  Rationis  excitata;,  Methodo  Matfacma- 
tico  demonstrata>;  cum  Prnfatlone  I^r.  ISolt- 
lieb  Canxii  . . .    .    Marburgi,1752,8»,  (12rfi.) 

8035.  UIlsoH,  J.  De  Conwmm  Mortnomm  in 
Vitam  Reditu,  Ration!  non  repngnaute  aed 
Optimo  congrnento.    Dreads?,  1752, 4*.  3  gr. 

3036.  'Wernsdorf,  Gottlieb.  Ctrum  ft^rwn 
nonnulli  pii  ante  Diem  Extrcmum  re«ureant. 
Vitebergaj,  1752,  4«.  6  pr.  *^ 

309C».  Goeze,  Joh.  Melchior.  Betrachtnng 
Uber  die  Grundwahrheiten  der  christlicfaen 
Religion  von  der  Auferstehung  der  Todten,  in 
einigoa  heiligen  Rodcn  ...  .  Macdeburs 
1754,8».— 2-Aufl.,  1763.  ^' 

3037.  Gerdes,  Daniel.  Meletemata  sacra,  sive 
Isagoge  et  ExegeMis  in  Caput  XV.  ^ii«tol» 
prioriM  ad  Coriutliios,  autea  per  Formam  Dis- 
putatiouum  Acadeniicarum  edita,  Jam  denno 
reconsita,  aucta  ...  .  Urouingtv,  1750,  4». 
pp.  595. 

3088.  Saali^ld,    Adam   Friedr.  ITUh.      Die 
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Beschaffenheit  der  Yon  dem  Tode  erweckten 
Leiber,  vernnnfl-  mwl  schrlflmiUsig  unter- 
auchet  ...    .    Erfurt,  175tf»  S«.  pp.  luO. 

3039.  WalcK,  Job.  iieorg.  DiMCrtatio  de  R&- 
anrrectione  CArnh.    Uottiogne,  17fill»  4». 

3010.  Jlinlobenf  J.  C.  De  IdentiUte  Corpo- 
rLi  par  oiuiieni  banc  Vitaui  Restati  et  olim 
re«inrrectuvi  uumeridL  Witeb«rg»,  1760,  ^. 
3yr. 

304a».  Goesey  Job.  Melchior.  Erweifl  nnd 
Vertboidigung  dcs  oinigen  wabreii  nnd  richti- 
geo  Begriffs  von  der  Auferstehung  dor  Todten 
nach  der  Scbrift,  gegen  die  voo  . . .  Urn.  Base- 
low  aufgewjlrmteo  Irrthumer  der  Socinianer 
und  KiuwUrfe  der  Natoralisten.  Hamburg, 
17(M,  4«.  (11  sb.) 

3041.  Alexander,  John.  A  Parophnuw  upon 
the  Fifttfonth  Chapter  of  the  First  UpiHtlo  to 
the  Corinthians;  with  Critical  Notes  and  Ob- 
senrations,  and  a  Preliminary  Disnertation. 
. . .  [Also  a  oommentnry  on  Rom.  vi.  l-viii.  4, 
and  a  Sermon  on  Eccies.  ix.  10.1    London, 

nee,  4*.  pp.  123.  b. 

3041*.  Bocekliy  August  Friedr.  Dissertatio 
de  PeriM^tuitate  priuionim  Corporis  humani 
Staraiiium.    Tubingae,  1770. 

3042.  Philander,  pteudmu  An  Attempt  to 
prove  that  the  Resurrection  takes  place  im- 
mediately after  Death.  (Thwi.  Repository^ 
ed.  by  J.  Priestley,  II.  346-395,  London.  1770, 
8».)    H. 

A  German  tmnslallon  in  tbe  BrittUcket  MaguMln, 
IT.  ii.  »1-M1.  Halle,  177S.  9>.  Many  Oernmn  writer* 
on  doffoistic  tbeotogr,  aa  Doderleio.  Brok,  Mua«elier, 
Bdnbard.  Breticbneider,  Wef«chcid«r.  Hchott,  De 
Wette,  BofeomuUer,  Koapp.  StraUfMi,  Raw,  and 
Hngvnbaoh,  have  rallen  luto  tbe  »iniuice  error  of  as- 
eriUoc  thtt  e«saj  nnd  iu  doctrine  to  PricittleT,  wbo 
In  veil- known  work«,  aa  the  Hutorg  of  the  damiy- 
tton*  t/  ChrMlnRitm,  which  hax  hcen  trSDMlaied  into 
Qerman.  the  DUquUkioht  on  Matter  and  Spiiit.  etc.. 
maiotalna  the  Meep  of  tbe  muI  till   the  time  of  tbe 

Keral  murrection.  Murainna,  In  his  Compend. 
)oL  DognuU,,  Halae  Magd.  1777.  fP,  p.  256,  has 
^Ten  a  corroot  oeoount  of  the  matter.  Bee  also 
OtrUtitm  Exam,  tor  May,  UI64:  LVI.  4«(Mttl. 

3043.  Deluck}  8.  De  Resnrrcctione  Blortno- 
rum,  quantum  ex  Sacra  Scriptura  est  cogno- 
•cibilis.    Hal.1771,4*.  3j;r. 

3044.  Balkrdty  Job.  Friedr.  De  futnra  Mor- 
tuornni  Resurrectione,  ad  1  Cor.  zt.  lipsiie, 
1774,4*.  2^. 

8015.  Bastholm,  Christian.  Schrift-  nnd 
rernanftmlrisige  ErklHrnng  Uber  die  Aufer- 
Btehung  der  Todteu.    Kopenh.  1774,  8*. 

A  StpediMh  traailatloB,  Btoekholm.  1800,  tf>.  ••  Main, 
tains  that  an  ethereal  body  la  formeA  from  the  mate- 
rial of  the  earthly  body."— tfrctach. 

3046.  Pfiranfi^er,  Job.  Qeorg.  Ueber  die 
Auferstehung  der  Todten,  eine  Kantate  ...  . 
Hildbnrghausen,  1770*  4*.  pp.  68. 

3046*.  Mfiller,  Georg  Heinr.  ...  De  Exilio 
Mortis  Leibultiano,  sen  duplici  Anluiorum 
Corpore,  crasso  ono,  quod  doixmitur  in  Mnrte, 
■ubtili  altero,  qnod  Aiiinia  post  Mortvui  siH-um 
Yehere  dicitnr.  (In  J.  Uerhard's  Loci  Theo- 
logici,  ed.  J.  F.  Cotta,  XYXII.  260-cclxxxir., 
TubingSB,  1779,  4».)    IT. 

Olvca  the  literature  of  tbe  infaject.  Comp.  Cotta'a 
note  to  Gerhard.  Tom.  XVII.  pp.  S8-SI. 

3047.  Tlttmann,  Carl  Christian.  De  Resnr- 
rectione  Mortuomm  Beneflcio  Christi.  Vite- 
bergae,  (Lipriae?)  1770, 4o. 

Alao  in  hU  Opfiacmla,  pp.  "" 

8048.  Bateman,  Thomas.  Two  Sermons  on 
the  Resurrection  of  tbe  Body,  1  Cor.  xv.  35. 
Ix)ndon,  17K0,  4«.  U. 

8010.  Fragment  eines  Oespricha  liber  die 
Auferstehung  der  Todten  zwischen  demOnos- 
tiker  PtolomKus,  und  dem  Cbillasten  Metho- 
dius. ,(Ke]^r^mrSi(/&rdenMi||r<lei  vemUnft. 


I>enktnMy  etc.  [by  H.  Corrodi,]  1781.  II.  76-93.) 
F. 
3060.  Aneslelkten  in  die  nahe  Ewigkeit. 
Oder  freye  und  bescheidone  Untersuchnng 
tlber  die  Auferstehung  von  den  Todten  al» 
den  nahen  und  successiven  Eingangin  die  zn- 
ktlnfkigo  Welt —  und  andere  daniit  verwandte 
Materioii.  (Ibid.  1781,  H.  93-132,  and  1782, 
IIL  30-88.)    r. 

8051.  Benner,  J.  IT.  Do  Nexn  Resurrectlonis 
nostric  cum  Resurrectione  Christi.  Oissfe, 
1781,4".  3^r. 

8051«.  Mnzzarellii  Alfonso.  Due  opinioni 
del  Sig.  Ciirlo  Bonnet  sopra  la  resurrezione, 
ed  i  niiracoH.    Ferrara,  1781, 8*. 

8052.  Morns,  Sam.  Friedr.  Nathanael.  D{»- 
sertatio  inauguralis,  in  qua  expUcattir  Pauli- 
nns  Locus  1  Corinth,  xv.  33-^.  Lip«i«,  1781, 
4». 

Alao  in  l|ls  IKi*.  ThsoL,  eto.  ed.,  alu.  I.  lM-n7.  B. 

3053.  Bnroldiardt,  or  Bnrlil&ardt,  Job. 

QottUeb.  Die  Verwandltmg  der  Lebendigen 
und  Todten,  in  einer  Erkiilrung  der  Hanpt- 
stello  dea  heil.  Paulus  1  Cor.  xt.  12-51.  be- 
tracbtet.    Leipzig,  1787,  S".  pp.  109. 

3054.  Dea  Cotee,  Job.  Friedr.  Die  Auferste- 
hung der  Todten  nach  dem  neutestament- 
lichen  Begriffe,  nebst  einem  Anhang  Uber 
Evangelinm.  Frankfurt  am  Midn,  1798,  am. 
80.  pp.  238,  36.    F. 

Plrat  puU.  aaonymously  under  the  title :  ~  "  Die 
AuferatehuoR  der  Todtfo  nach  dem  eieentUohen 
Lchre  Jean  Chriall,"  etc.,  Frankr.  a.  M..  1788;  tben 
with   a   different   title,    Klrchhelm-Bolanden.   ITVI. 


The  author  recarda  ihe  rejturrcctioa  ai  "  (be  t 

tioD  of  Ihe  whi 

death.'— fuJkm 
11.354-68.    B. 


i  wpara' 
tioD  of  Ihe  whole  inrifkible  roan  Troai  tbe  bodr  ia 
death.  -^Fukrwtann.    Set  the  AUgtm.  JJi.  Uit.im, 


3055.  Jei&ney  Lebr.  Ileinr.  Sam.  De  Resnr- 
rectione  Carnis  Interpretatio  Cap.  XV.  Epist. 
I.  ad  Corinthios.  Altonae,  1788,  4«.  (Cbm- 
iMntatinnf$  Theol.  ed.  a  J.  C.  Velthnseo,  etc., 
11.233-^26.)    ff. 

3056.  Phllaletlkeit  pteudtm.  A  Discourse 
concerning  Resurrection  Bodies;  tending  to 
ahew,  from  tbe  Writings  uf  Heathens,  Jews, 
and  Christians,  that  there  are  Bodies  called 
our  own  which  will  not  be  raised  firom  the 
Dead London,  1780,  8*.  2f . 

3057.  GoncKy  J.  Disoonrse  eoncernimr  the 
Resurrection  of  the  Body.    London,  1780,  8«. 

3058.  Splriinal  Body  (Tbe);  being  an  Hum- 
ble Attempt  to  remove  tbe  Charge  of  Ab- 
sordity  from  the  Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection 
...  .  By  the  Author  of  Simple  Truth,  or  a 
Plea  for  Infants;  and  the  Liberty  of  the 
Human  Will.    London,  1780,  8«.  pp.  39. 

8050.  Toblery  Job.  Die  Auferstohnnflpilehre 
des  ApoeteU  PanlitB  ...  .  Zurich,  1702, 4*. 
\th. 

8060.  Hammer,  Ednard  Sneedorf.  Mortno- 
mm  in  Vitam  Rcvucatio  Sermonibns  Christi 
historicae  Interpretationis  Ope  vindicata. 
Lipeiae,  1701,  4o.  pp.  54. 

"Agalnat  these  who  And  only  a  moral  mnrreotloo 
in  the  diacouraeii  of  Jeaua,  or  who  regard  what  ts  naid 
of  tite  reaurrection  aa  mcrfly  the  Tcatare  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Immortality  ."^AreMcJi. 

3061.  Herder,  Job.  Oottfr.  von.  Von  der 
Auferstehung,  nls  Glauben,  Geschichte  nnd 
Lehre.    Riga,  1704,  8«.  pp.  181.    H. 

3062.  Ockely  Ernst  Friedr.  Palingenesie  dee 
Mcuschen  nach  Vemunft  nnd  Schrift,  o<)er 
TJebercinstimmnng  dessen  was  bei<1e  von  der 
Unsterblichkeit,  Anfcrstebnng  und  dem  kUnf- 
tigen  LebensTOstande  lehren.  Kfiuigsberg 
und  Leipzig,  1704,  4*.  (52  nh.) 

"A  work  of  uncommon  exoellenae."— ^trmania. 

3063.  Gorlitty  Job.  (Gottfi.)  ...    Explicatio 
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9009.  Holda-vrorth)  Winch.  A  Defence  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Sumo 
Body  ...  .  [In  opposition  to  Loeko.1  Lon- 
don, 1T27,  80. 

8010.  D*0|rle79  Robert.  Four  Dissertations. 
...  4.  Of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Same  Body. 
London,  ITiS,  8«>. 

3010>.  rHarcnb«rgy  Joh.  Christoph.]    Oche- 

matoiogia.    [  PubliHhed  und^r  the  Meudonym 

of  J.  C.   Tnchorius.]    {Museum  Sist.-PhiL- 

Theol.,  II.  114,  ot  seqq.    Brem.  1780,  8*.) 

Mainiaioa  the  thoorr  of  an  ethereal  body  or  rehi- 

ole,  Jx9M'>  of  ttao  wnil.  ooanecced  with  It,  mi  Its  ia- 

■tmmrat,  ia  tife,  aod  aoi  sepanted  bj  death. 

8011.  Bjrlefty  Mather.  A  Discourse  on  the  Pre- 
sent VilcQcss  of  the  Body,  and  its  Future 
Glorious  <?hange  by  Christ.  To  which  is 
added,  A  Sermon  on  the  Nature  and  Import- 
ance of  Conversion.  ...  Boston,  17S2f  8«.  pp. 
U.,14, 10-f.    B. 

The  2d  ed.  of  the  roroMr.  aad  Sd  «d.  of  the  latter. 
Boeton,  1771.  9>.    B. 

9012.  Moslicliiif  Joh.  Lorenz  von.  Disser- 
tatlo  qua  docetnr  Servatorem  nostrtim,  lesum 
Christum,  Resurrectlom^m  Mortuorum  Cor- 
pornm  qtialem  Christ iani  crednntexTenebris 
In  Lucem  revocasse  et  demonetraase.  (In  his 
Dusertationt*  ad  Hist,  Ecdes,  pfrtinenUs. 
17«MS,  8*,  IL  583-067.)    H. 

8013.  Ruddy  Saver.  An  Essay  towards  an 
Explication  of  the  Doctrines  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion, Millennium  and  Judgment  ...  .  Lou- 
don, 1784,  8o. 

8014.  Zobclf  Nic.  Em.  De  Resurrect ione  Mor- 
tuorum, liumanae  Rationi  nun  improbanda  et 
Tarils  Gentium  TestimonJis  comprobata  Al- 
torf.  1784. 

9015.  P.)  R.  Essay  on  the  Resurrection  of  the 
same  Body,  by  R.  P.    1786. 

9016.  Behmauery  Georg  Ehrenfried.  De 
nimia  et  male  sana  circa  Resurrectionis  Nu- 
gotium  Curiositate.    Budiss.  1786,  fol.  2gr. 

a016».  JablonakI,  Pauliis  Ern.  Dtssertatio 
. . .  theologico-historica  de  Resurrectione  Car- 
nis  futnra,  ex  sola  Revelatioue  Dei  cognita. 
Francofurti  ad  Yiadrum,  1737, 4o. 

Also  In  hit  Optttnda,  1813.  8».  IV.  624-635.    D. 

8017.  Rnssely  Robert.  Seven  Sermons,  vix. 
I.  Of  the  Unpardonable  Sin  ...  .  IV.  The 
End  of  Time  ...  .  VII.  The  Future  State 
of  Man:  or,  A  Treatise  of  the  Resurroction. 
. . .  The  Nine  and  Thirtieth  £d.  . . .  London, 
1787, 12».  pp.  W2 +.     ZT. 

I  caoaot  ancertJila  the  date  of  the  first  edition. 

8017^  Banmelater.  Friedr.  Cliristian.  ... 
De  Exilio  Mortis  Lelbnitiano.  [Progr.]  Got- 
litil,  1787,  fol. 

9018.  ntve,  Jacob.  The  Oration  spoke  at 
Trinity  Hall  in  Aldersgate  Street.  In  an- 
awer  to  Dr.  Feltou's  Two  Discourses  on  the 
Resurrection  of  tho  Same  Body.  London, 
1788,  8«. 

8010.  Pflias»  Herm.  Bewels  der  Mttgllchkeit 
und  OewitMheit  der  Auferstehiing  der  Todten, 
aus  den  GrUnden  der  Vernuuft.  Hamburg, 
1788,  8«.  (21  sh.) 

8020.  Bertram,  Joh.  Friedr.  Die  Grundlehre 
des  Clirifttenthums  von  der  AufiTRtebung  der 
Todten,  nach  Schrift  und  Vemunft  betrachtet. 
Bremen,  1740,  8«».  pp.  3*0  +.  (24  sh.) 

"  Uher  pne  allU  lectione  dlgnos."— ITdicA. 

8021.  Peck,  Francis.  New  Memoirs  of  ... 
lohn  Milton  ...    .    With  ...  the  Resnrrec- 

n,  a  Poem,  in  Imitation  of  Milton.    Lon- 
1740,4*. 

Schubert,  Job.  Ernst  TemUnftige 
schriflmlisnige  Predigt  von  der  Auferste- 
r  der   Todten.     Jena,  (1740,)  1741,   4*. 
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S023.  Jolinaom,  Samuel,  Viror  t^f  Grtoi  Tv- 
ringlon.  The  RMurrectioo  of  the  Same  BtMlf, 
as  as8erted  and  illustrated  by  St.  I'aoL  A 
Sermon,  on  1  Cor.  xv.  36>^a.  2d  Ed.  Lcndna. 
1741, 8>. 

9024.  fKolil,  Philipp].  Der  Bevels  det  Ltfar- 
aatzes :  die  Todten  werden  aafrnst^hen,  nnh 
den  Grtinden  dea  Glanbena  nod  der  VemaaJt 
in  einigen  Reden  von  berttlunteD  and  h««sb- 
ten  Lehrern  aiiagelllhret.  [I^obiiakrd  noder 
the  name  of  TktmihiluattSitteeniM.]  STfaeik. 
Hamburg,  1741-42, 8«. 

3025.  Stiebrlts,  Job.  Fncdr.  DiaMvtatio: 
Quid  Ratio  de  Resuacitatione  Outportun  oufcoo- 
Bcatt    Halae,  1742. 

9020.  Bfelsner,  H.  A.  De  HortvoniBi  Resv^ 
roctione  sanss  Ration!  non  adnersft  aed  ouik 
senUneA  potius.    Scfalis.  1744,  4*.  2gr. 

d027.  Seldcl,  Christoph  Tim.  De  InbaUta. 
tiouo  SpiritUB  Saucti  Heeuscitatt<mis  ConKrlE> 
Fidelinm  Fundamento,  et  Opero  SfHrnns 
Saucti  in  Resiwcitatione  Fidelinm  perfieMadu 
lielmstad.  174«,4o.  Agr. 

9028.  Cans,  Israel  Gottlieb  {Lat.  TheophHo^L 
De  Itesurrectione  Corporis  ejnsdem  quud  jaa 

?i:stamuH,    licet   novis   QualitAtiboa   vtsiiti 
ubingae,  1747, 4*.  Ayr. 

8029.  Miiller,  Job.  Daniel.  Der  reehte  6«- 
branch  nnd  Hiasbranch  der  TerDunft  bey 
den  Oeheimnfsseu  derOITenbamng  libe<ii)aB|>t. 
und  bey  dem  Gebcimniss  der  Anferstehuuf 
der  Todten  iusbeeondere.  Frankfwt  am  mZ 
1747,  b9. 

8030.  Plltt,  Job.  Jac.  Dass  in  dieeer,  als  der 
beaten  Welt,  eino  Anferstehuiig  der  Todten 
EukUnftig  sey,  wird  aus  der  Vernuuft  crvie- 
sen  . . .    .    Marburj:,  1748,  8«».  (8  sh.) 

8«o  Krafl'k  Neut  Tktot.  BihL.  IV.  S»-S3r    B. 

9031.  [Hardln§^,  Carl  Ludw.].    Betrachtanf 

filler  die  3I0ghchkeit  der  Aafer«tebiiog  der 

Todten.  . . .     Leip/lpr.  174»,  4».  (:5|  sh.) 

Bee  Knft'e  Ntmt  TheU.  BOL,  TV.  72»-79aL    B. 

8032.    Cockburu,  Mrs.  Catharine  (Trot« 

ter),    A  Vindication  of  Mr.  Lodce,  oa  the 

Controreray  cooceruing  the  Rnmrrectlofl  of 

the  Same  Body.   ( Hbrlr#,  1751,  *»,  I.  259^8.; 

9093.  l¥bitlleld,  Henry.  The  Ponibilily  of 
a  R«fsnrrection  illustrated  by  Analogy. '|A 
S(*rmon  on  1  Cor.  xv.  3&-98.]  Oxford,  1751,  »•. 

9033».  Fleurjr,  A.  A  Short  Baaay  on  tb* 
General  RcHurrection :  whrrein  ft  fs  provel 
that  we  ahall  rise  with  tlK4>e  mme  Bodi#^ 
that  we  now  hare  ...  .  Dublin,  1753.  $». 
pp.  360.    O. 

8034.  M filler.  Job.  Daniel.  POesibriitas  et 
Certitndo  Resnrrectiuni»  Mortuorum  ex  Pria- 
cipiis  Rationis  excitata?,  Methodo  Mathema- 
tico  demonstrate ;  cum  Pra&tiunc  I«r.  ttott- 
lieb  Canxii  ...    .    Marburgi,  1752,  S*.  (12  «h.  • 

8085.  UUscli,  J.  De  Corpomm  Mortncmm  la 
Vitam  Reditu,  Rationi  non  repngnante  sed 
Optimo  congrnente.    Dresdar,  1752, 4*.  3  jfr- 

3036.  IVernadorf,  Gottlieb.  Vtrnm  fi>nKia 
nonniilli  pU  ante  Diem  Kxtremum  reKunxaat. 
Vltebergaj,  1752,  4«.  0^. 

303e».  Goeze,  Job.  Melrhior.  Betmrhtaox 
fiber  die  Grundwahrheilen  der  christlichen 
Religion  ron  der  Auferatehnng  der  Todtriu  in 
einifcen  heiiigeo  Reden  ...  .  Macdebnre. 
1764,&».— 2«Aufl.,  17ti3. 

3037.  Gcrdesy  Daniel.  Meletemata  men,  sivc 
Isagoge  et  Kxegesis  in  Caput  XV.  Epi«t<>Iie 
priuriM  Ril  Corintliioa,  autea  per  Fomam  Dis- 
pntationum  Acadeaiicaram  edit«,jMn  deouu 
recensita,  ancta...  .  Orouingie.  175t,  4*. 
pp.605. 

8088.  Saalftld,   Adam   Friedr.  WUb.     Die 
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itnd  Palinirenotrie.    Brster,  kritischer  Tbeil. 
Borllti,  VS\%  S«.  pu.  115. 

Comp.  Zvller's  AmL  JUM.,  1813.  II.  173-17&. 

30S8.  l^anifty  P.  J.  Do  hope  van  den  waren 
CbrUt«u,  op  do  verrijzenifl  xUdh  ligcbaams,  in 
den  Jongsttf u  dHK  . . .  Tprklaiird  on  bevestigd. 
ttottordara,  VM,  8<».  Jl.  2.40. 

3^3.  Be^s,  Jftmi'ii   A.    The  Tint  Resurrec- 
tiun,    (ihcHnow,  1844, 12»^p.  SL 
PerbafNi  Um  nime  u  Ko.  9060. 

3090.  Biul»y  Gcurgo.    Anaataslflt  or  the  Doc- 
trino  of  the  KMarrectfon  of  the  Body,  rntiun- 
nllvnnd  HcriptnrAlly  contiidcred.  ...    2d  £d. 
NfW-Yurk  k  London,  1M6, 1»>.  pp.  890. 
Prefaee  dated  Ocu  1, 18M. 

9091.  Bmh  on  the  Renurroctton.  (Biblicul 
Krperi.  for  Jan.  1H45;  XVII.  138-181.)    AB. 

3092.  (OfrUtian  Sev.  for  Sept.  1845;  X. 

32^-383.)    U. 

3093.  MoLanglillay  Tompkini.  Profenor 
nu8b'«  AnastAJtifl  Reviewed.  {Biblical  Renos, 
and  Clau.  Rev,  for  Oct.  1845;  3d  iSer.,  I.  UaO- 
708.)    AB. 

30M.  Speary  Samnel  T.  Bash  on  the  Reonr^ 
rectiou  Reviewed.  (Biblical  Repot,  and  Clang. 
Rfv.  fur  April,  1M5;  3d  Set.,  I.  212-2G5.)  AB. 

9')9u.  Traojr,  Joseph.  Remarkii  on  eome  Phi- 
losopliicAl  Objections  aptiuat  the  Doctrine  of 
tlie  Re.Mirrection  of  the  Body.  (BibliUh. 
Sicra  for  Nov.  1845;  II.  605-621.)    >/. 

3096.  HOlty,  Am.  Uebcr  Anferstehung  nnd 
tiericiit.    a  Prcdjgtcu.    LUneburs,  lH4tt,  i>». 

(21  Hh.) 

3097.  JLandls,  Robert  W.  The  Doctrine  of 
the  Ue.niirr<.>i:tiun  of  the  Botly  aiMertcd  and 
defended;  in  .\ntiwer  to  the  £xceptioua  re- 
cently preMented  by  Kcv.  Qeurgo  Buah  ...  . 
Philadelphia,  1846,  12>.  pp.  379.    A. 

909$.  Fyahy  Frederic.  An  Examination  of 
**  AuaatMiit"  f  bv  Prof.  Georgo  Buslij,  exposing 
the  FnlUcy  of  the  Arguments  tnerein  ad- 
vanced ...    .    liondon,  1847, 8».  fif. 

3009.  Klnsaley,  Calvin.  The  Reonrrection 
of  the  Dead:  a  Vindication  of  the  Literal  Re- 
auiTection  of  the  Human  Body;  in  Opposition 
to  tlie  Work  of  Profeunor  Bush.  ...  New- 
York,  IS56  (cup.  1M7],  32».  pp.  160. 

SIOO.  Resurrection  (On  the)  of  the  Body, 
(r.  &  Mag.  and  Bern.  Rev.  for  Sept.  1847; 
XXI.  2JI-&7.)    H. 

lu  nppoftitlon  to  th«  popular  notloo.     Clear  and 
forcibU. 

3101.  Roe  me  r  9  N.  van  de.  Leerrede  over 
de  hoedanighcid  der  toekomende  ligchamen 
en  hunne  betrekking  tot  de  tegenwuordlgcn, 
volgeiiif  1  Kor.  xv:  33-49.  Dordrecht,  1848, 
H«.  Ji.  0.30. 

3102.  Bo-wlby,  Ilonry  Bond.  The  Resarrec- 
tion  of  the  Flesh :  Seven  Lectures  on  the  Fif- 
teenth CliApter  of  the  Former  Kpistio  to  the 
Corinthians.  . . .    London,  1849,  ^.  pp.  120. 

3103.  'WaterkelUy  II.  B.  De  la  resurrection 
de  la  chair  dans  nea  rHpj>ortH  avec  los  sciences 
naturelles.    Louvain,  [18— ?j,  8». 

S1C3>.  Merrlckf  John  M.  With  what  Bodies 
do  they  come?  (MtmUdy  Rel.  Mag.  for  Oct. 
1841>;  VI.  467-472.)    H. 

31  (M.  Goulburn,  ISdward  Meyrick.  The 
Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection  of  the  Same 
Body, as  taught  in  Holy  Scripture. ...  [Eight 
Baniptou  Lecture  Sermons.]    Oxford,  1850, 

m. 

810S.  [Hally  Edward  Brooks].  The  Doctrine 
of  the  Resnrrection.  (CMriBlian  JEhMtM.  for 
March,  1850;  XLVllI.  302-314.)    If. 

3106.  Henffel,  WcmcI  Albert  -ran.  Gom- 
nientarius  |i«rpetuus  In  Priorls  Panli  ad  Co- 
riuthiua  Eplstulao  (^put  (^oiutuiu  Docluiuin 
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cum   Bpistola   ad   Winennn  .. 
Duels,  1851,  8«.  pp.  zii.,  250.    D. 

3107.  Bro'vrn*  John,  !>./>.,  Prof.  </  Exegd. 
TTieol.  to  the  United  Prtshyterian  Church. 
The  Resnrrection  of  Life;  an  Exposition  of 
First  Corinthians  XV.  With  a  Dinconrse  on 
onr  Lord's  Resnrrection. . . .  Edinburgh,  1852, 
8*.  pp.  302. 

"A  masterpiece  sad  model  of  excgeila. '— KiUo's 
Joum.  0/  &IC.  Hi.,  Xd  8«r.,  II.  22ft. 

3108.  Bryant,  Alfred.  Mlllenarinn  Views, 
with  Rea-sons  for  recelTing  them,  to  which  is 
added  a  Discourse  on  the  Fact  and  Nature  of 
the  Resurrection.    New  York,  185*2, 12>. 

3100.  Gdbel,  Karl.  Osterbeute.  Ein  BUch- 
lein  von  der  Auferstehungnndanderen  Ileils- 

J;iitern    christlicher    lioffuung.      Eriaiigen, 
853, 16*.  pp.  X.,  286.  —  2«  verbesserte  und  ver- 
mehrte  Anfl.,  ibid.  1860,  lt>. 
31ia  Ctood^rln,  Daniel  Raynos.    The  Resnr- 
rection of  the  Body.  {BUtlioth.  Sacra  for  Jan. 
185);  IX.  1-27.)    H. 

8111.  Hodgson,  George.  The  ITnman  Body 
at  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead.  London, 
185S.  pp.  m. 

Comp.  Mth.  q^uur.  Bee.  for  July.  1853,  p.  471. 

8112.  B.,  C.  II.  The  Resurrection  of  the  Body. 
(Kitto  s  Jiium.  of  Sac.  LU.  for  Jan.  185S;  N. 
8.111.383^106.)    D. 

3113.  Colcntan,  Tliomaa.  The  Redeemer's 
Final  Triumph :  or,  The  Certainty  and  Glory 
of  the  Resnrrection  of  the  Just  at  the  Coming 
of  their  Lord.    London,  1854,  sm.  8«.  pp.  206. 

3114.  IVoble,  Roliert.  The  First  Resurrection : 
being  Comments  on  First  Corinthians,  Chap. 
16.    Dublin,  1854,  sni.  8*.  pp.  111. 

8116.  Seeda  (The);  or,  A  Few  Wild  Flowers 
found  in  the  Wilderness  of  Thought.  [On 
the  Resurrection  of  the  Body.]  London,  1854, 
sui.  8*.  pp.  30. 

8110.  Adler,  Adolph  Peter.  Om  Dikl  og  Op- 
standelse.  EnAfhandling.  KJUbenhavn,  1855. 
2Atk. 

8117.  Cowrie,  Morgan.    Scripture  Difflcnltles : 
8ermous  preached  before  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  including  the  Hulnoan  Lectnres 
for  1854,  and  Three  other  Sermons.  . . .    Lon-  i 
don,  1855.  8«.  pp.  284.  (?) 

TbU  vol.  relaieA  rbledr  to  ibe  doctrine  of  the  Re- 
surrection. It  U  pralaed  in  the  Journal  of  Sac  Ut. 
ftarJuly.  18»,  I.  «b. 

3118.  Seller,  F.  Die  Anferstehung  der  Tod- 
ten.    Vortrag  ...    .    Berlin,  1.S55,  8».  pp.  19. 

3119.  Fries,    .      Pnikti.ich-theologischo 

Erttrtcningen  uber  die  Lelire  von  der  Anfer- 
stehung des  Fleisches  und  deni  cwigcn  I^eben. 
{Jahrb.  fUr  Deuttche  Theologie,  1856,  I.  289- 
317.)    />. 

8120.  Reanrreetlon  (Tlie)  of  the  same 
Body  not  an  Article  of  Cnristlau  Faith.  Lon- 
don? 1S56. 

Conuintng  cxtraets  from  Loeke,  Beraet,  Bp.  Xow* 
ton.  Bp.  Watsoa,  Abp.  Whatdj,  ««. 
3121.  Aiyery  William  Rounseville.   Resurrec- 
tion of  the  Flesh.    ( Quarterly  Joum.  of  the 
Amer.  Unit.  A$»oc.  for  April,  1857 ;  IV.  276- 
304.)    //. 

8122.  [Lore,  William  De  Loss].  The  Fact  and 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Resurrection.  (AVw 
Enghtmler  for  May,  1857 ;  XV.  1^5-201.)    H. 

b|<po«o«  the  dootrtnc  of  the  retarrcrtiou  of  the 
same  body  irldoh  la  oMBOiltiBd  to  th«  graxe. 

8123.  Oibom,  George.  The  Nature  nnd  Order 
of  the  Kef«urrectlon  und  the  Spiritual  Body. 
London,  1857,  sm.  8*.  pp.  60. 

3124.  Tlionipbts  on  the  Resorroctlon.  Lon- 
don, 1857,  b«.  tfd. 

8125.  Hamberger,  Julius.  Die  Verklkmng 
Oder  Vergeistignug  der  Leiblichkeit.  (Jnhrb. 
f&r  I>cuUGti€  Tftcolagie,  1858,  HI.  188-192.)  D. 
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3126.  Vler  Ttngen  betirkkelijk  de  pvang«»- 
liaclie  leer  der  opAtaiuUiig  van  de  doodeu. 
Amatcrdam,  1859,  b'>.  pp.  4,  30. 

3127.  At  kin*,  Walter  B.  Three  Ensays  on 
the  Ktvrnal  SonNhip  of  Christ,  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven,  and  the  Resurrection.  ...  Lon- 
don, 1859,  em.  8o.  pp.  130. 

3128.  Burgbardt,  A.  H.  Die  NengcstiUtang 
der  Lohre  vom  Sterben  und  Aufersteheu. 
{DeuUche  Zeiisckr./,  chr,  Wiu.  u.  chr.  Lebtn. 
18«0,  Nr.  36-38.) 

8129.  Ijehmann,  Heinr.  Ang.  Die  katho- 
liticbe  Lehro  von  der  Auferstebung  des  Flci- 
schcs  und  dem  owigen  Leben,  mit  be«onderor 
Berlicksichtigunz  der  reHgiUeen  Irrlchren  der 
Neuzeit  ...  .  Uratz,  1800,  S».  pp.  M. 
3130.  Ij«^v1s9  Jaaon.  The  Auastaais  of  the 
Dead :  or,  Philosophy  of  Unman  Iniraortality, 
as  deduced  from  the  Teachings  of  the  Scrip- 
ture Writers,  in  reference  to  '*  The  Kesurree* 
don."  . . .    Boston,  1800, 12».  pp.  ;y>2. 

AdopUi  tbe  tbeory  of  a  ■piritual  giroi  witbin  the 
emrthly  body  whkA  beeoms«  uufoldnl  ioio  a  »{il  ritual 
body. 


3131.  RiUMtelly  Bsekiel.  The  Resnrrection  and 

itM  Concomitants.    {JiiltluHh,  Sacra  for  Oct. 

1860 ;  XVIL  76»-786.;    H. 
8132.  Seariy  Edmund  IXamilton.     Berarrvc- 

tion  of  the  Natural  Body.     {Monthly  AW. 

Mag.  for  Jan.  1860;  X:i^lll.  41^1.)    H. 

S132>.  [LeiprU,  Jason  1.  Difficult ies  surraaiui- 
ing  the  Doctrine  of  tlie  Keiinrrection.  (ri»»- 
vfrsalist  Qiiar.  for  Oct.  1861s  XYIU.  SA8- 
362.)    if. 

313?>.  Scltoeberlelttt  Ludwig.  TJeber  das 
Wesen  der  geist  lichen  Natur  und  Lelblirh- 
keit.  (Jtthrl.  /ur  JJeutsiAe  Theotogie^  1861, 
VI.  3-101.)     D. 

3132b.  Kldppery  A.  Zur  pauHnischen  Lehre 
von  der  Auferstehung.  Auslcgung  too  2 
Koriuth.  6, 1-6.  (Jahrb,  f&r  Jhuttche  Tkeo- 
ityiV,  IWa,  VIL  3-48.)    D. 

S132<  Hamb«rger9  Julius.  Andentnngm 
zur  UeHcbichto  und  Kritik  des  Begrlfies  drr 
himmliMcheu  Leiblichkett.  {Jahrb.  f^r  Dcui- 
sdu  ThtologU,  1862,  VU.  107-165.)    Z>. 
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3133.  Blfillery  Carl  Ludwig.  De  Resurrec- 
tione  Jesu  Christi,  Tita  earn  excipiento  et  As- 
censu  et  [xicj  Coelum  Sentential  quie  in  £e- 
clesia  Chrtstiana  ad  Finem  tuque  Seculi  sexti 
vigueruut.  ...  IIattni«,  1836,  8o.  pp.  x.,  144. 
F. 

Only  a  small  part  of  the  literature  of  the 
subject  is  presented  here.  See,  further,  \Vnlcb, 
Bibl.  rhfoL,  1. 102,  263-4;  BretRchneider,  .S^*- 
tfm.  Enhvickt'Juny,  pp.  001-603,  abo  p.  '2'.i'l; 
nase,  Leben  Jem,  ^  118-120;  and  Fabrl- 
clnsy  No.  545,  above. 


8134.  IVIiltbjry  Daniel.  Aoyof  tij«  vurretot  or 
an  Endeavour  to  evince  the  Certainty  of 
Christian  Faith  in  Generall,  and  of  the  Re- 
surrection of  Christ  in  Particular.  ...  Ox- 
ford, 1671, 8».  pp.  411  +. 

8135.  Dltton,  Humphry.  A  Diffc/iurse  con- 
cerning the  Kesurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  In 
Three  Parts.  [I.  Consi^quences  of  the  Doc- 
trine. II.  Nature  of  Moral  Evidence.  111. 
Proofs  of  the  Fact.]  ...  Together  with  an 
Appendix  concerning  the  InipoKsiblo  Produc- 
tion of  Thought  from  Matter  and  Motion: 
the  Nature  of  Unman  Souls,  and  of  BrnteK: 
the  Anima  Mundt^  and  the  IlypotbesiN  of  the 
TO  ir^y  . . .  .  The  4th  Ed.  London,  (1712,  U, 
22,)  1727,  8».  pp.  vi.,  viU.,432.  i/.  — 6th  ed., 
ibid.  1740,  8». 

A  Dutch  translatloo.  Mlddelbnrg.  1720,  B>:  Frenek, 
9  ToL  Amst.  1728.  tfi.  and  Paris,  1729.  4*>;  Germany 
Braunwbweig,  1733,  9P,  and  otber  cdttioDS. 

8136.  [Slierloclcy  Thomas,  Sp.].  The  Trj-al 
of  the  Witnesses  of  the  Resurrection  of  JesMs. 
The  11th  Ed.  N.B.  Not  only  Mr.  Woolston's 
Objections  in  his  Sixth  Discourse  on  our 
Saviour's  Miracles,  but  those  also  which  he 
and  others  have  published  in  other  Books, 
are  here  considered.  London,  (Ist  ed.  17*i9,) 
1743,  8«.  pp.  110.    H. 

Beprtnusd  ttom  tbe  iztb  Loa^eaad.  (1748).  BoMoo, 
1800.  «** ;  Mud,  witb  tbe  Seouel.  by  tbe  Preebjterlan 
Bonrd  orPubllcatioo,  Pbilad«Ipbla.  18S6.  A  Gtrmtm 
tnualatioa,  Leiiitig,  17M;  5*  A.,  ITtS. 
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3137.  fOrovei  Henry].  Tlie  EridencMs  for  onr 
Saviour's  Kesurrection  conBider*d  ...  .  Lon- 
don, 1730,  8o.  pp.  72  +.    //. 

Abu  iu  his  R'orie,  1747,  8",  I.  36»-4a.    A 

3138.  [Horaley,  John].  An  Enquiry  into  the 
Forcf  of  the  Objection  made  a4;atu»t  the  Ke- 
snrrectiim  of  Chrint,  fiom  the  Circumstance 
of  His  not  appenring  openly  to  the  Unlers 
and  People  of  the  Jews  after  He  rose  from 
the  Dead.  Wherein  what  Mr.  Woolston  uflers 
on  that  Head  in  his  Sixth  DiMX)urc>e  i;«  pjtr- 
ticnlarly  consider'd.  ...  London,  1730,  ^*. 
pp.40,    //. 

3139.  \irebstcr,  William.  Ttie  Fitness  of  the 
WitueBses  of  tbe  Besnrrection  of  Christ,  cx'U- 
sider'd;  iu  Answer  to  the  Princijial  Objections 
ngaiust  them.  . . .    London,  1781, 8*.  pp.  26  +. 

3140. The  CrwlibJlity  of  the  Besurreotion 

of  Christ,  upon  the  Testimony  of  the  AiKit- 
tles;  Iteiug  a  ifi'quel  to  Two  Letters  ...  ujH>tt 
the  KitneiM  of  tbe  Wituesees.  Loudon,  liSS, 
8<».  pp.  39-f.     H. 

3141.  [Annctt,  Peter].  The  Besurrection  of 
Jesus  considered;  in  Answer  to  the  Trj'al  of 
the  Witnesses.  ...  The  3d  Ed.  with  gieat 
Additions.  By  a  Moral  I'hilosopher.  Loudon, 
1744,8-.    F. 

8142.  [ ].     The  Besurrectlon  recomddered. 

Being  an  Answer  to  the  Clearer  and  others. 
...    London,  1744, 8«.    F. 

3143.  f ].    The  Sequel  of  the  Beeurrectloo 

of  Jesus  considered:  in  Answer  to  the  Sequel 
of  the  Trial  of  the  W  itnesses.  London,  n.d. 
8».    F. 

8144.  [ 1.   The  Bcflurrection  Defenders  stript 

of  all  Defence.  . . .    London.  1745,  S«.    F. 
Tbese  jiieeea  form  pp.  2S9-460  of  "  A  CeUccUeii  of 
the  Tracts  of  a  Ccrtala  Frf>«  Inquirer,  noted  bj  bb 
Bulferioc«  for  bla  Opinion*."    F. 

3145.  Chandler,  Samuel.  The  Witnessea  of 
the  Kesurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  re-examined; 
and  their  Testimony  proved  entirely  Con- 
sistent     LoDdou.  NJK  [1744 1],  8*.  pp.  170 
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3146.  rHosSy  Chariots  ^.1.  The  Evideoco  of 
the  Bosiirrection  cleared  frum  the  Exceptions 
of  a  Late  Pamphlet,  entitled,  The  Resnrroc- 
tii>ii  uf  JeHOd  cuusiderod  by  a  Mural  PbiloAo- 
pher;  iu  Answer  to  The  Tryal  of  the  Wit- 
uiiMes,  Ac.     London.  1T44«  8o.  pp.  164.    ff. 

Repdnled  Loud.  17«9,  9>,  with  tbe  tide:  — "Tbe 
Sequel  of  the  Trjral  of  the  WitnesM*  of  the  ReaumK* 
tioB.  ...  BerlMd  bj  tb«  Author  or  (he  Trjal  of  tbe 
Witiutucs." 

3147.  Silvester,  Tipping.  The  Evidence  of 
the  Resurrection  of  Jesiw  vindicated  aKainut 
the  Cavils  of  a  Moral  Philosopher :  form'd  in 
Answer  to  tho  Trial  of  the  witnesses.  Lon- 
don, 1744,  8«.  f.  1,  pp.  124. 

314S.  Auferstettunc  (Die)  Jean  Christ!  als 
ein  Vorbild  unserer  Aufcr^tebung  aus  libor- 
zenpMidun  Grtlnden  erwiciien  ...  in  eincm 
lleldongedicht.    Breslao,  1744,  8».  pp.  112. 

3149.  Teller,  Romanns.  De  Christo  post  Re- 
snrrectiuneni  offioKta  non  dotuuaTv-  Lipsife, 
1747,  4».  3^. 

3150.  "Weat,  Gilbert.  ObKervations  on  the 
History  and  Evidence  of  the  Resurrection  of 
JcMM  Chriat.  ...  London,  1747,  R".  pp.  xvi., 
415.    n.  —  5th  ed.,  nrWmL  ibid,  1754, 8*. 

Numeroua  edlUon*  koA  traDslation. 

3151.  Holmes,  Rol»ert.  The  Resurrection  of 
the  Body  deduced  from  the  Resnrrection  of 
Christ,  and  illustrated  from  his  Trausfigiira- 
tiou;  a  Sermon,  on  Phil.  iii.  21.  Oxford, 
1777,40.— Also,  1779,  8». 

Dr.  Holme«  al«o  treats  of  tbe  Reiurrection  of  the 
Bodr  in  hU  Four  TrwsU,  Oxford,  17b8,  9*.  pp.  317- 
S48.    H. 

8152.  [Relmarns,  Ilerm.  Samuel?].  Ueber 
die  Anferstehungageschichte.  (In  Lesstng^s 
Zur  6f*ch.  u.  Lit.  cut.  d.  ScftUlten  d.  htrxogh 
Bihliothek  zu  Wot/mbnttel,  lY^  Beytrag,  &« 
Fragment,  pp.  437-496,  Bmunscbweig,  1777, 
8».)    //. 

8153.  [Reas,  Joh.  Heinr.1.  Die  Auferstehungs- 
geacnichte  Jesu  Cliristl  gogen  einige  im  4. 
Beitrag   zur  Geschidite   und   Literatnr  ... 

S^machte    nene   Einwendungeu  vertheidigt. 
raunachweig,  1777,  So.  pp.  174. 

8154.  I«essliig,  Gotthold  Ephraim.  Eino 
Duplilc.  Contestandi  magis  gratia,  quaro  nli- 
quid  ex  oratioiie  pronioturus.    Braunschweig, 

1778,  8».  pp.  157. 

3155.  (Resa,  Job.  Heinr.l.  Die  Auferstehungs- 
gescnichto  Jesu  Christ!  ohne  Wider»prtlcht«. 
Oegen  elue  DupUk  ...  .  liannover,  1779, 
8».  pp.  267. 

3156.  [DSderleln,  Joh.  Chrlstophl.  Frng- 
mcute  uml  Antifragniento  ...  .  3"  Aufl.  2 
Theile.    N  Urn  berg,  (I77!i,  S2.)  17?8,  8o. 

''Partleularly  iwluable."— A^eMcik. 

3157.  'Wlegmanu,  Conr.  Friedr.  Tersncb 
eiues  Bewoisci  der  Vortreffliclilcelt  der  dirist- 
lichen  Religion  aua  der  AnferstehungChristi. 
Flensburg,  1778,  8«>.  pp.  104. 

3158.  Ijeas,  Gottfr.  Die  Aufcrstehnngsge* 
•chichte  Jesu  nacb  allun  vier  Evaugelion, 
nebst  oincni  doppelten  Aniiaugo  gcgiMi  die 
WolfenbUttolscheu    Fragmeute.     Giittingcn, 

1779,  HO.  (27j8h.) 

3159.  Velthusen,  Joh.  Casp.  Historia  Re- 
surrect iouls  Chri.iti  ex  diveritia  Comnifntarii.s 
probabiliter  contexta,  et  insertis  snbindo  Ani- 
madversionibus  illustrata  atquo  confinnata. 
Pars  I.-III.  Helmstadii,  1780-81, 4o.  pp.  35, 
24,41. 

Alio  tn  TettbaMtt't  OmmemtatUnut  ThmtL,  IT.  7T- 

IM.    D. 

8160.  Orleabacli,  Joh.  Jac.     Inqniritur  in 

Foutes  undc  Kvangcli8tae  suas  du  Resurrec- 

tiono  Domini  Nnrratioues  hauscrint.    Jenae, 

1788.    (In  Ills  Opusc.  Acad.,  II.  341-256.)    J). 

3101.  Ulcbaclls,  Joh.  David.     ErItUirung 


der  Begraibnlsa-  and  Auferstehnngsgeschlchte 
ChriMti  nach  den  vier  Evangcli»ten  mit  Rttck- 
sicht  auf  die  in  den  Frugnienten  gemachten 
EinwUife  ...    .    Ilalle.  1783,  8*. 

An  BHglUh  tranaUtloB,  IxmdoB,  18f7, 11^.    D. 

3162.  Mlcliaelis,  Joh.  David.  Das  5.  Frag- 
ment seibst,  aus  G.  E.  Lessiug's  4.  Beitrag  xur 
GcMchichto  ...  mit  J.  D.  Michaelis'  Anmer- 
kungen.  Als  ein  Anhaug  zur  Begriibniss-  und 
AuferHtehnngsgesrhichte.    llalie,  1785,  8o. 

8163.  Pleasing,  Joh.  Frlodr.  Die  Auferste- 
hnngsge!<chicbte anfs Neue betrachtet.  Halle, 
178<S,  80.  pp.  511.— 2>  Auf).,  ibid.  1788,  8*. 

3104.  Falconer,  Tliomas,  M.D.  The  Resur- 
rection of  our  Saviour  ascertained  from  an 
Examination  of  the  Proo&  of  his  Identity 
after  that  Event.    Oxford?  1798,  &>. 

ZlB^i.  Krleger,  W.  L.  De  opotanding  van 
JezuH  Chri!«tus.    Amsterdam,  1808, 8o.  jl.  3.75. 

3166.  Cook,  George.  An  Illustration  of  the 
Genenil  Evidence,  establishing  the  Realitvof 
Christ's  Resurrection.  ...  Edinburgh,  1808, 
80.  pp.  xvi.,  S2:\.     F. 

See  MonOdg  Rot.  IfiOB.  LIX.  261  206. 

3167.  Krehl,  August  Ludwig  Gottlob.  De 
Memento  Resurrectionis  Joku  Christi  in  In- 
stituttone  Apostolica.  Dissertatio  exegetico- 
dogmatica  ...  .  Pars  Prior.  Misenae,  1830, 
40.  pp.  30     D. 

3168.  Sonatral,  J.  H.  Jezus  opstandiug,  de 
grouil/.uil  van  hct  Christelijk  gcloof.  Am- 
sterdam, 1832,  So.  fi.  3.60. 

3169.  Vllmann,Car1.  Was  setzt  die  Stiftnng 
der  Kirche  durcli  eiuen  Gekreuyigten  voraun? 
...  ( Theol.  Stud.  u.  Krit.,  183*2,  pp.  579-596.) 
//. 

3160*.  Vogelsang,  Ileinr.  Joseph.  rel>er 
den  verkJi&rten  l^eib  Jesu  nach  seine  Aufer- 
stehung.  Eine  dogmatische  Erdrtening. 
(AclitiTfeldt's  Zfittchrift  f.  Fhilos.  11.  kath. 
•nifd.,  I8:J2,  Heft  II.  pp.  41-53.)    B. 

31G9t>.  Htudttkarsh,  Rol^ert.  (Swedeniior- 
gian.)  An  Essay  on  the  Resurrection  of  the 
L(»rd.  being  an  Humble  Attempt  to  Antiwer 
the  Qne.stiou,  With  what  Body  did  tbe  Lord 
ri!«e  from  the  Dead ?  . . .  London,  1888,  80.  pp. 
xxxvi.,  283. 

3170.  Doedcs,  Jac.  Isaiic.  DIsscrtatio  theo- 
logicii  do  Jean  in  Yitam  Reditu.  Tri\Jecti  ad 
RluMiuni,  1841,  80.  pp.  256. 

3171.  liiibkert,  Joh.  Ileinr.  Bernh.  Welche 
Kraft  habeu  wir  nach  der  Schrift  der  Anfer- 
Btelaing  Jesu  boizulegenf  Eine  exegetif<ch- 
dogmntische  Uct>ersicut  der  dnrauf  ber.fi gli- 
chen  Stcllen  des  neuen  Testaments.  {Thf.ol. 
Stud.  tt.  A'ri7..  1M2,  pp.  935-978.)    H. 

TraaaUted  ia  the  /oKmoi  o^  Sac.  IM.  for  Oet. 
18^1;  N.S.  VIL&4-80.    D. 

3172.  Doedes,  Jac.  IsaKc.  De  opstanding  van 
onsen  Heere  Jezus  Christ  in  hare  zekerheid 
en  bclangrijkhcid  yoorgesteld.  Utrecht,  1844, 
80.  Jl.  1.20. 

3173.  'WlUlanis,  Isaac.  The  Gospel  Narra- 
tive of  utir  Lord's  Resurrection  harmonized, 
with  Refli^tions.  London,  1845,  sm.  S*.— 
Also  Und.  1850. 

3174.  Bnsli,  George.  The  Resurrection  of 
Christ;  in  Answer  to  tlie  Question,  whether 
ho  roHO  in  a  Spiritual  and  Celestial,  or  In  a 
Material  and  Earthly  Body.  ...  New-York, 
1845, 120.  pp.  92.    A. 

3175.  Relek,  Georjc.  Die  Anferstehung  des 
Herrn  als  Ilells-Tnatsache  rait  besondcrer 
RHcksicht  auf  Schleiermacher.  . . .  Eine  his- 
torisch-exegctisch-dogmatische  ErUrterung 
...    .    Darmstadt,  1845,  60.  pp.  v!.,  334.    D. 

Eine  Kpdte^nM  8clirin."~Jn(ag,  la   Bcrtog's 
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3190.  Vler   Tnigen  betrokkeUjk  de  ovMigo- 

lisclie  Wer  der  opdtandiiig  van    de  doodeu. 

Amaterdani,  1$^9,  S".  pp.  4, 30. 
3127.  Atlcliuii  Walter  B.     Three  Emays  on 

the  Eternal  Sonship  of  Cbrist,  the  Kingdom 

of  llcaveo,  and  the  Besurreclion.  ...    Lon> 

doD,  1859,  sm.  8«.  pp.  130. 
3I2S.  Burghardi,  A.  M.  Die  Neagcdtaltang 

der  Ltihre  vom   Storben    und   Aufentehen. 

(DeuUche  ZeiUchr./,  chr.  Wiu,  a.  chr.  Leben, 

1860,  Nr.  36-38.) 

8129.  Ijelimaim,  Helnr.  Aug.  Die  katho- 
liMCho  Lebre  von  der  AuferstehuDR  des  Flei- 
schect  und  dem  cwigen  Leben,  mit  Itedonderer 
BorUcksichtigung  der  religlBsen  Irrlehreu  der 
Neuzeit  ...    .    (JratK,  iSflO,  So.  pp.  54. 

8130.  Ije^rlsy  Jaiion.  The  Anastasis  of  the 
Dead :  or,  Philosophy  of  Unman  Ininiortality, 
H0  deduced  from  the  Teacfaiuga  of  the  Scrip- 
ture Writers,  in  reference  to  **  The  Ue«urrec- 
tioo."  . . .    Boston,  1MM>,  12».  pp.  :»2. 

Adopt*  the  theory  of  a  ipiritual  giToi  within  the 
cuihly  body  wliJ«Ji  tMcooiea  unfolded  into  •  ftpirituAl 
Iwdy, 


3131.  Rosflelly  Exoklel.  The  Becrarrertioa  vad 
its  Concomitants.  (Bibliotk.  Suera  tx  Ort. 
IMO;  XVIL  785-786.;    it. 

3132.  Searsy  Edmund  Haaiiltoii.  Rcaur^v. 
tiun  of  the  Natural  Body.  {MtmtMf  AW. 
Mag.  for  Jan.  1860$  XXIII.  41-^1.)    it 

S132».  [IjeDrlfty  Jason  1.  Difflcalli«s  sottoosA- 
Ing  the  Doctrine  of  the  Ki-surrertion.  (fn*- 
versalist  Qttar.  for  Oct.  1861$  XVlll.  »&- 

362.;    H. 

3132i>.  SchoeberlelBy  Ludwig.  Ueber  da» 
Wesen  der  geist  lichen  Nat  or  ood  Uabltrb- 
keit.  {JahrZ.  /fir  Jk%it»efte  Thtohffie,  la4l, 
VI.  3-101.)     D. 

3132e.  KIdppery  A.  Zur  paulinischen  Lehrp 
Ton  der  Aufcrstehung.  Auslegung  rsm  3 
Koriutb.  5, 1-6.  (Jahrb,fur  Deuiscke  Tktp- 
toj^iV,  1862,  VII.  3-48.)    D. 

3132^.  HamlMrgerf  Julius.  Andentusgra 
zur  Geecbichto  und  Kritik  dea  Begrillee  der 
bimmlischeu  Leililicbkeit.  {Jairb.  fStr  Vatt- 
tdit  Theologie,  186*2,  VU.  107-165.)    X>. 


APPEBTDIX. 

THE  RESURBSCTION  OF  CHRIST. 


8133.  Mfillert  Carl  Ludwig.     De   Resurrec- 
tione  Jesu  Christi,  Vita  earn  excipiento  et  As- 
censu  et  [sic]  Coelum  Senteutiic,  quic  in  £e- 
ia  Christiana  ad  Finem  u«que  Seculi  sexti 


clc«ia 
vigueruut. 


1  u«que 
Uaunlff},  1830,  8«.  pp.  x.,  144. 


Only  a  small  part  of  the  literature  of  the 
subject  ia  presented  here.  See,  further,  Wnlcli, 
Bibl.  Thntf.,  1. 102,  203-4;  Bret(»chneiaer,  A>s- 
tem.  Entwickfluny,  pp.  001-603,  alnu  p.  '2\V1\ 
Hase,  Leiteti  Jesn,  ^  118-120;  and  Fabrl- 
ciuS)  No.  545,  above. 


313*.  "Whitby,  Daniel.  Ao7o$  nj^  iri^rtwc  or 
an  Endeavour  to  evince  the  Certainty  of 
Christian  Faith  in  Geuerall,  and  of  the  Ho« 
Burrection  of  Christ  in  Particular.  ...  Ox- 
ford, 1671, 8«.  pp.  411 +• 

8135.  Dlttoift,  Huniphry.  A  Discourse  con- 
cerning the  Kesurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  In 
Three  Parts.  [I.  Consequences  of  the  Doc- 
trine. II.  Nature  of  Moral  Evidence.  111. 
Proofs  of  the  Fact.]  ...  Together  with  an 
Appendix  concerning  the  Impossible  Proihic- 
tion  of  Thought  from  Matter  and  Motion: 
the  Nature  of  Human  Souls,  and  of  Brntes: 
the  Anima  Mundi^  and  the  Hypothesis  of  the 
TO  ir^r  .. .  .  The  4th  Ed.  London, (1712, 14, 
22,)  1727,  8<».  pp.  vi.,  viii.,432.  i/.  — 6th  ed., 
ibid.  1740,  8«. 

A  /Hi/cA  tranBlatioB,  Middclbarg.  1720,  »>;  Frenek, 
3  VOL  Amst.  1728,  \fi.  and  Poris,  1729.  i^X  German, 
Bnunwhweig,  1732,  8",  and  other  edliioos. 

8130.  f Sherlock*  Ttionias,  Bp.\  The  Tryat 
of  the  Witnesses  of  the  Resnrrection  of  Jesus. 
The  11th  Ed.  N.B.  Not  only  Mr.  Woolston's 
Objections  in  his  Sixth  Discourse  on  our 
Saviour's  Miracles,  but  those  also  which  be 
and  others  have  published  in  other  Bonks, 
are  here  considered.  London,  (1st  ed.  1720,) 
1743,  »•.  pp.  110.    H. 

Brpiloted  (h>m  tbe  IStb  I<oadoa  od.  (174S).  BoMan, 
1809.  W :  and.  with  tbe  SequeU  by  the  PresbrteriaB 

Board  or  Publication,  Philadelphia.  18S6.    A  Or 

traudatioD,  Lcipelg,  1738;  6«  A.,  I79S. 
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I  3137.  [Qrovei  Henry].    The  EridMice  for  our 
I      Saviour's  Re5««nect ion  con^ider'd  ...    .    Lmb- 

don,  1730,  So.  pp.  72  f.    H. 
\  Also  iu  hit  Vrarim,  1747,  S".  I.  Sfi»-4n.     & 

3138.  [Horaley,  John].  An  Lnqniry  Into  the 
Force  of  tbe  Ubjevtion  made  atpiiii^t  the  l;^- 
snrrection  of  Chririt,  fiout  tho  CirrnmstaDfe 
of  His  not  appwiring  openly  to  the  Ilnl<n 
and  People  of  the  Jews  after  He  ro8*e  fn-a 
the  Dead.  Wherein  virbat  Mr.  AVoal-^too  offrrs 
on  that  Head  in  his  Sixth  Di!>c«mr»e  is  |«r- 
ticnlariy  consider'd.  ...  London,  17S0,  !^. 
pp.40.    U. 

3139.  Webster,  William.  The  FitnefQof  the 
WituessfN  of  tbe  Kesurrection  of  Chriiit,  t>  n- 
sider'd ;  in  Answer  to  tbe  Princii>al  Objectit  os 
against  them.  . . .    London,  1731,  8*.  pp.  26  r- 

3140. The  Credibility  of  tbe  Bef^nrrvctioii 

of  Christ,  upon  the  Testimony  of  the  A|. Ka- 
ties; being  a  Sfeqnel  to  T«o  Letters  ...  ap<.a 
the  Fitness  of  tbe  WitneiNMia.  Loudon,  17S5, 
8«.pp.  39+.     H. 

3141.  [Attuett,  P*ter].  The  Be«nrrectioo  of 
Jesus  considered;  in  Ans«er  to  the  Tryai  <.f 
tbe  Witnesses.  ...  The  Sd  Ed.  with  great 
Additions.  By  a  Moral  Philoeopher.  London, 
1744, 8«.    F. 

8142.  [ ].     The  Resurrection  reconsidered. 

Being  nn  Answer  to  the  Clcai^er  and  oth^t. 
. . .    Loudon,  1744,  8».    F. 

3143.  r ].    Tho  .^equel  of  the  Recurrwtioo 

of  Jesus  consitlered:  in  Answer  to  tbe  Seqnd 
of  the  Trial  of  the  W  ituesses.  London,  »  ». 
8».    F, 

3144.  [ ^1.   Tbe  Restirrection  Defenders  ctript 

of  all  Defence.  ...    London,  1746«  8*.    F. 


Tbeac  |>ieeea  r«nn  pp.  sa-44D  of  "  A  Collcctlatt  «f 

tbe  Tracts  of  a  C«rta(a  Krr«  loquirer.  nowd  bj  Ua 

Suffeiinga  for  his  Ojdoloaa."    F. 

S145.  Chandler,  Kamnel.    The  Witiie«e«  cf 

the  Resurrection  of  Jusus  Christ  re-examined; 

and   their  Tewtiuiouy  proved  entirely  Caa> 

Blstent London.  ■J».  [17441],  S*.  pp.  170 
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32ni.  Voasltts,  <)<^rArda9  Jo>i<innf5t.    DeJndl- 
clo  extretuu.    (In  hln  Thntt  71k«of.,  1638,  •!■ 
C>^.  VI.  406^12.)    H. 

3202.  Meyfkrt,  Job.  Mfttth.  Dm  JUngnti^ 
Gericht  ...  una  den  andKchtigHtcn  Contpm- 

{>lAtionrn,  sowolil  niter  aI«  neuer.  docli  gts 
ehrter  Viit«r  nnd  UHnoer  bMcbrielien  ...  . 
KUrnborg,  I0S2,  8».  — Aluo  16S7,  1662  (ttth 
ed.),  1672.  (46  sli.) 
S203.  Raftey  Alb.  Den  himmelske  Hftirediifc, 
dot  er,  den  ydcrHto  Domniedagu  BodkrivclHC, 
item.  Oni  det  icvfge  Liv  og  om  det  feviice 
Dikl.    KifibenliaiTii,  1«33,  8".  —  Ibid,  1667,  S". 

3204.  Callxtnsy  Gcctrg.  Liber  de  supremo 
Jiidicio.  Ueluwt.  IttU,  4*.  (34  sh.)— /6ul. 
1668, 4». 

3205.  Pfcil)  Job.  ludicium  iiltlmum  cnm 
Tnbulis  H>Dci8.    Urael.  11(35, 1643,  8*. 

3206.  Balzo  {Lat  de  B«uclo)t  Clarlo  del. 
Di'  Jiidicio  uuivermli  Tractatus.  NeapoH, 
1(M0,  H«. 

320t>.  RItter,  Melcb.  GericbtH-Splegel,  das 
i<tt,  klare  AbMldnng  deu  JUngnten  Gerlcbts. 
BrtfwUn.  1043,  8«.  —  AIko  Leipz.  1662,  8». 

3207.  Albrccht,  Georg.  Tuba  noTUsIma: 
voin  jUugstvii  Gcricbt  und  Elide  der  Welt,  In 
neun  uud  9iet>eDZiK  Predigton.  Nordlingon, 
lAM,  4*.  — Alao  NUrnberg,  1662,  4»  (138  sb.), 
and  1670,  4«. 

^  3:008.  Donglasy  Lady  Eleanor.    Tbe  Day  of 
Jvdgrniciita  Modell.    London?  1646,4*. 
8209.  Iiiidemanu,  Daniel.  JUngstesGerlcbt, 
iu  ctlickun  Souu-  and  Wochentagii»redigten. 
MUrnberg.  1650,  12«.  (26  ah.) 

3210.  BIcisncr,  Job.  De  extrcmo  Judido. 
Wilttl).  1652,  ^. 

3211.  Alblnna,  Job.  Georg.  JUngatesGericht 
iiiid  pwigc«  Lebcn  \or  Irende  deaa  ewigen 
LebiMisj.    Lttipxig,  1656,  4«. 

3212.  Smith,  Samuel,  Vtcar  (/  PrUOeweOy 
Eutx.  The  Great  Aaair.e,  or  ^y  of  Jubilee 
...  .  [Pour  Sermona  on  Rev.  xx.  11-16.1 
Li>ndon,  1655, 12>.— 31st  cd.,  Lond.  1694. 

^YA.  Hilde brand.  Joocb.  De  oxtremo  Jn- 
diciu     lleliuxt.  1657,  4*. 

3214.  Arnachwanger,  Job.  Cbriatopb. 
Cliri<tti  xuldinftiger  Thron  nnd  Lobn;  odcr 
oiir  Prtfdigten  vuui  jUngaten  Gericht.  MiLm- 
iKTg,  1665,  i^.  —  Ibid.  1680, 4». 

3215.  Schottel,  Juatiu  Georg.  Toratelhnig 
d<.*M  j it i)g!it en  Gerlcbts.  Mit  Kupffern.  Brauu- 
ficbweig,  1668, 4o.  — Also  ibid,  1674,  1680,  8*. 
(224  ah.) 

321.5*  ^nenatedtf  Job.  And.  Dlaqnfaltio 
theologicaUe  Die  Pantijcritico.  [JScjp.  Christ. 
Walt  her.  |    Wittcb.  1670, 4«. 

3216.  HelHaingender  (ibematurlicfaer  Pd> 
annnen-Scbnll,  tider  traurendes  wuoderlichea 
iiHrhafrtigeii  J Ungatca Gericht,  worinneu  aller 
ProfeMiouen  Meuiichen  ...  Gebrecben  ... 
dnrrli  den  Lucifer  artig  vor  Angeu  gestellet 
nnd  ensehlet  werden.  Jillruberg,  167L  and 
1674, 1». 

3217.  lie  FebTrey  Hyacintbe.  Traits  da 
J ngfmMit  dernier  ...  .  3*6d.  Paris, (1671, 
92.)  16M,  4*. 

3218.  Stannl,  Giov.  Battista.  II  tribanal  iii- 
tolornbile  di  Dlo  gindlcante  ...  .  Venezio, 
MKI,  12».  — MiUno,  1672,  12».  pp.  72,  with 
rngraringt. 

3219.  (IVIggleaworth,  Michael].  Tbe  Day 
cif  Doom:  or,  A  Puvticai  Deacription  of  tbe 
Great  and  Laat  Judgment.  With  a  Short 
Discourao  abont  Eternity.    London,  167S,  12». 


pp.  (4),  92.— Tbe  7tb  ed.,  enlarged.    Boston 
(U.S.),  1761,  am.  8«.  pi*.  104.    Mlfs. 


Beprinted  (fhtm  the  iih  cd..  of  inS).  IlMtoii.  19tt, 

M^.  -  Baa  tbe  CkriMfan  Jb«m,  ror  Dee.  1828,  V.  587- 

640.  for  eoriouji  exineu  ooouiniBg  tba  plea  of  "  ra- 

prob«te  lofauu,"  aod  their  •eateoec  to  "  the  c««4c«f 

room  In  bell." 

S219*.  Cavallero  de  lata,  Martin.     Ser- 

monea  del  Juicio  final  ...    .    Madrid,  1678, 

4».  IT.  68. 

8220.  Baldnln,  Gottlieb  (Lai.  Theophilus). 
Vorbild  nnd  Betracbtung  dea  letztcn  allge- 
meinen  Gericbts  Gottea,  in  fUnf  Predigten. 
Regeuapurg,  1680, 12*.  (34  ah.) 

8221.  FranciacI,  Entfimna.  Die  letzte  Re- 
cbenscbafft  aller Menacben  ...  .  NUrnberg, 
1680,  8*.  (87  sb.) 

3222.   Beverlejr,   Tliomas.     Tbe   universal 

Christiau  Doctrine  of  tbe  Day  of  Judgment 

...    .    London,  1601, 4«.  pp.  38. 
8223.   Porach,   Cbriatopb.      Hertrensi-   und 

Gewiaaennwecker,  in  dreyssig  Predigten  vom 

JUngaten  Gericht.     Leipzig,  1606,  4*7  {1», 

Georgi;  103  sb.) 
3224.  Parkl&arst,  Nntbaniel.    On  tbe  Last 

Judgment;  a  Treatise  un  Rev.  xx.  11,  12. 

London?  1704,8*. 

8226.  Klcmm,  Christian.  Grosser  Gericbta- 
Tag  ana  den  ondentlicben  Evangelien.  NUrn- 
berg, 1707.4*.  (143  ah.) 

3226.  Yonns,  Edward.  A  Poem  on  tbe  Last 
Day.    Oxford,  171S,  8*. 

Nomeroas  edittonii  and  trmnalatloas. 

8227.  Flinty  or  Flynt,  Henry.  Tbe  Doc- 
trine of  tbe  Last  Jndgmcnt,  asserted  and  ex- 
plained, in  Two  Discourses  on  Romatia  ii.  16. 
...  Boston  in  New-England,  1714, 4*.  pp.  ii., 
28. 

3227*.  Bnlkelejry  J.,  <lf  Clare  Uatt^  Cbm- 
bridge.  Tlie  Last  Day;  a  Poem  in  12  Books. 
London,  1720,  8*.    BL. 

8228.  Hilly  Aaron.  Tbe  Jndgment-Day,  a 
Poem.  ...  The  2d  £d.  London,  I1721f1  4*. 
pp.iv.,  14.    MHS. 

8229.  Ne^vcomby  Tbomos.  Tbe  Lfist  Judg- 
ment of  Men  and  Angela;  a  Poem,  in  Twelve 
Books,  after  tbe  Manner  of  Miituu  171.  Lou- 
don, 1728,  fol. 

3230.  Gengel,  Geo.  Tractatus  tbeologicus  de- 
Judiciu  uuivvraall,  nee  nou  de  Sigiiiauc  Rebun 
proxime  antecedentibus  Judicium,  item  du 
Rebus  illnd  consequeutibns.  ...  (}alis8ii, 
1727, 4*.  pp.  174,10. 

8231.  IVtnckler,  Job.  Pet.  Siegm.  Apoca- 
lyptiscbe  n^Uhlicbe  Botscbaft  vom  jUngsten 
Gericht  uu<l  der  darinuen  entbalteneu  selig- 
keit  der  Glaubigen  in  Zeit  und  Ewigkeit.. 
Jena,  1782,  8*.—  Also  1739,  8*.  (21  sb.) 

3231*.  Baleatrlcrly  Ortcnsio.  II  Giudizio 
nnlveraale  pro|X)Sto  a  considorarsi  per  ciaacuu 
giomo  del  meae.    Firenze,  1730,  12>. 

8232.  Heyn,  Job.  Diaputatio  de  Praelndlo 
Jndicii  vxtremi  Orbi  Terranim  per  Cumetas 
cxbibendo.    Uiandenb.  1743,4*. 

3233.  Schubert,  Juh.  Ernst.  Gedauken  von 
dem  J  ii  nguteu  0  ericUt.  Jena,  (1743,)  1746, 4*. 
(83  sb.) 

3234.  'Woltkrty  Friedr.  Paul.  Ob  an  dem 
croaseu  und  aulleuuen  Tago  des  jUngsteii 
Oerichtea  uucb  noch  cinigeBbsseStatt  flnde? 
Jena,  1743, 4*. 

8285.  Heyn,  Job.  Gesammlete  Briefb  Ton  den 
Cometen,  der  SUndflntb,  und  dem  Vorapiel 
dcs JUngaten  Gerichta.  Berlin,  1745, 8*.  16  gr. 

3236.  Amory,  Tlionias.  Bight  Sermons  on  a 
Future  General  Judgment.  Loudon,  1748, 
8*.  pp.  218  +.    //. 

3237.  Bilelinery  Gottfr.  Dass  der  jUngste 
Tag  und  das  Ende  der  Welt  gewias,  aber 
nocli  laage  uicbt  konuue.    Jena,  1751, 4*. 
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3176.  RoMnton^  Edward.  Tho  Returrection 

and  AscciHioii  of  our  Lord.    {Biblioth.  Sacra 

for  Fi-b.  1845 ;  11. 162-189.)    H. 
3177. TLo  Nature  of  our  Lord'w  Reaurrec- 

tlou-Body.    {liibiioth.  Sacra  for  May,  tSUl 

11. 292-;n2.)    //. 

Reprinted  Id  Kltto's  Joum.  of  Sae.  Lit.  for  Julj. 

18&2.    D. 

.  3178.  Evidence  (The)  of  the  Rcsnrroction 

[tif  CliHstJ.    (Kitto'M  Jonm.  of  Sac.  Lit.  for 

July.  1N50;  VL2tMl.)    D, 

3179.  Caaons  uf  iDterpretation,  in  referonco 


to  the  ntator J  of  tb«  Rtmarmetiau.  {Jattrtmt 
of  Sac.  Lit.  and  BibL  Rwtard  t»  Jaly,  WA\ 
1.336-347.)    D. 

3180.  Candllfth,  Robert  R  LiA  in  %  Ri^n 
Saviunr :  beine  DiacoorMS  on  the  Arnmetit 
of  the  15tli  Chapter  of  First  CorinchiBaa. 
Edinburffli,  1858,  S*.  pp.  400. 

3181.  Ptsher,  Geotfce  Park.  The  ApoM)^ 
Paul,  a  Wittiesa  for  the  Reanrreetioa  of  Jera«. 
(Bibliaih.  Sacra  for  July,  18M;  XYU.  Cdv- 
634.)    H, 

MietiBg  tha  TftUsfcn  Mkool  «b  tkclr« 


£.— THE  GENERAL  JUDGMENT. 


3182.  Tertnlllanusy  Q.  Septimfns  Florona, 
il.A.D.SOO?  Do  JndicioDomiui.  (Operated. 
Oehlcr,  II.  776-781.)    D. 

The  nuihorxbip  of  this  poem  is  very  doubtful.  Al 
llx  iu)crib«j  It  to  VereouDdut  JuaocDib,  vho  Oou- 
rlsbed  a.o.  646. 

8183.  AppareMt  repentinns  dies  magna 
Domini. 

For  a  eurtoui  atpkahetleal  poem  b«finninff  tbu«, 

which  some  hate  aiwribed  to  St.  Ambroiu!,  otberii  to 

AuguMli»c.  p«!«  B.  Du  MftrilB  P»*»te«p9p.  Lot.  aniS- 

rieuru  au  XIP  SUcU.  Paris,  18t3   ifi,  pi*.  135-138. 

//. 

31S3*.  lieo  YL,  Flavins,  aumamed  Sapiens  and 

J*hHosiiphus,  Emperor  qf  Chnttantinople.  11. 

A.D.  H86.     Ex   Meditntione  extreml   Jndicii 

Cnnticnni  Compnnctionia.  [Latin  trans,  only.] 

{Maxima  JiiU.  I\xtrum,  XXII.  7ti3,  764.)    B. 

3184.  Thomas  de  Celano,  fl.  rir.  1230? 

Dim  Irar,  Ilyninnfl  auf  daa  Weltgerlcbt.    Ala 

Beitraj?  zur 'llymnologio  herauHgcgeben  von 

F.  G.  Lisco  ...    .    Iiihalt:  Der  Grundtext. — 

Die    UebernetKuugcn.     Znr   Gcscfaichte   doa 

Ilyninuf*  nnd  aetuer  Uel>oraetxiingen.    Eino 

MtiHikbeilago.    Berlin,  1840,  4fi.  pp.  152  -f . 

Id  U*eo»  eilitioo  or  the  &ahat  motrr.  eio.  Rcrlia. 

184.1.  4*>.  there  U  a  Supplement  to  tbi.4  edition  of  the 

Diet  IrcD.  contalnlni;  17  Rftditioojil  trmislnHonn.    See 

furtlicr.  H.  A.  Daoiel'a  JTttaaurtu  HymnoUtgicu*,  II. 

im-iai,  l.fiis.  1(06.  ($0  kH.>,  uad  K.  SimrocJi-*  Lauda 

Sion,  etc.  iKiO,  l-Jf. 

8185. Dies  Irie  In  Tliirteen  Original  Ver- 

aions  by  Abraham  CoIuh,  M.D.    New  York, 
1859,  «m.  4«».  pp.  xxxiv.,  66.    tf. 

Highlj  comniend<'d  la  the  AttatiHc  MotUkht   for 
Juae,  ISH);  V.  75'i-iat. 
3185*.  Theoleptns,  Abp.,  fl.  a.d.  ISIO.  Can- 
ticuni  ad  Aniniuui  uuam  de  Re^nnrc'Ctiono  et 
Judiclo  cxtremo.    [Latin  trana.  only.]  (Max* 
iHUi  IJibt.  Jhitrum,  XXII.  764,  765.)    B. 
3185^.  Deacrtxlone  del  gindizio  nniversale, 
fttttn  nei  biton  8ecolo  della  lingtia  e  ura  messa 
in  luce  da  Franc.  Zambrini.    Bologna,  1869, 
8«».  pp.  16. 
3180.  Doomsday.     (Chegter  Ffays,  ed.  by 
Wriglit  for  the  Shakespeare  Society,  1847,  II. 
178-201.)    ff. 

3187.  Oaplstranna,  Joannes,  18H5-1456. 
De  Judicio  univvrsali  futuro,  et  Antichriato, 
ac  de  Bello  Rpirituali  Tractatua  ...  .  Yene- 
tiis,  1678, 12«>. 

3188.  Postelf  GnlUanme.  Liber  de  Ultimo 
Judicio  ...    .    N.  p.  or  D.  f  15— i,  16«. 

"Reropli  d'tmaglDatioiis  slagulicres."— JP«  Rure, 
I.  454.  q.  v.— Fabriclua  refers  to  an  cdltloa,  Parla, 
154U.  8". 

3189.  Magir^y  Girolamo  (Lat.  Ilicron.  Ma- 
glue).  De  Mnndi  Exuatiouc,  «)t  Die  Jiidicli, 
Libri  quinquo  . . .    .     Bnj4ilei(>.  16((*iy  fol. 

A  French  translation,  Ljou.  Iffill,  8<*. 

3190.  Bartliollnnsy  Ivarufi.  Hyporoneeia 
de  extrenio  unlversali  Dei  Judicio  ...  . 
Wittob.  1505,  80. 

3191.  Faber»  Basilina.     Chriatlicher  ITnter- 
t  von  den  letzteu  lUndeln  der  Welt  uud 
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dom  jUngaten  Tage.    (Biateben,  lMft»)  Leip- 
zig, 1579,  8» 

This  vol.  conuina  a  **  TnctitMa  ran  den  SetJ* 
der  Vcrstorbeoeo  and  aUrm  threa  Zoatanda  aad  Ge'*- 
genbeit.' '~  BtrritA. 
3192.  Janlcr,  Ltonard.    Sennoo  da  jngeneet 
final,  univeraal  et  g6n4ral   de  JeeaMSut^ 
...    .    Lyon,  1567,  S». 
8193.  Ijiuiaiilue,  Joh.  Fred.    De  extremo  Itet 
Ivdiciu,  et  InUorvui  Vocatione   Libri  II.  ... 
Yenetiia,  1569,  8«.  If.  (16),  80.  HI— AboActT. 
1594, 8». 

Rare.    The  tltla  reads  /aibrrm.  a««  JWrfasoiw. 
aa  in  several  btbllographteal  vora*. 
3194.  Hvid    {Lat.    AIblmiaa>    Niela.   Bp. 
Chriatelige    Undervlittning    om    DonxDMiap 
YiKhed,  ...  Proceaa  ...  [etc.].     KiatMvhafa, 
1676,  ^. 
31M«.  Gascolgaet  George.    The  Droone  <tf 
Doomea    Day.      Wherein    the    fraiJti«>  and 
nuKeries  of  uiaoa  life  are   linely  portnyed 
and  learnedly  act  forth.  ...    Tranalated  aa4 
collected  by  George  Gaacoigoe  EM^nyer.   Loe- 
dou,  1586,4*.  pp.  270.->Ftrit  ed.,  t'Md.  1571, 
4«».    BL. 

The  titles  of  the  three  dtvlsieiis  of  Oile  wwfe  ire . 
-  ••  The  view  or  vartdly  VaaiUea:-  ••  Tkc  aknae  oT 
alnnc :"  and  "  The  Keedela  Eja." 

8196.  IVItstoeky  Thomaa.  Sechacehn  Pre- 
digten vom jiingsten Gericht.  Stettin, I577,>^. 

3196.  RogerSf  Thoniaa,  o/ChriU  OftwrcA,  Or- 
font.  Oenernl  Seaaion ;  a  Discoume  afwloge- 
tical  of  God  hia  GeneraU  Judgment.  Londoc. 
1581,  8*. 

8197.  Dlasy  Nicolaa  Tratado  del  Jnkio  find 
0  univeraal  ...    .    Salamanca,  IMS.  4*. 

Other  edltlona.     An  /foNoa  tranalatlMi.  Ttast. 
IbSn,  40.    Treats  at  bell,   purgatafy.  paradise.  th( 
oonUng  ot  the  Messiah  and  o(  Anttchriai. 
3196.  Habermcly  Jer.    Kin  herrUcher  acb^ 
ner  Dialog  von   dem  Jilngaton    Gericht,  ia 
dcutache  Kcimen  . . .    .    Oobnrg,  159l^4*. 
3199.  Polllo,   Lucaa.      Zehn    Predigteo  von 
JUngaten  Gericht  nnd  s^ey  Predigten  voo  der 
Uolle.      Leipzig  [or  Brealaorj,  IMS,  8*.- 
Ibid.  1610. 1619.  8«. 

A  am^Uh  translation.  Kosioek,  Kli.  fl^. 

3199*.  Prans,  Wolfgang.   ...     DiapntattoDb 

do  extremo  Indicio,  Para  prior.  ...    [Kftp. 

Phllipp  Horat.l    |    Para  posterior.  ...    [Besp. 

NIc.  Wolff.]    2pt.  YYitteb.  1810, 4>.  pp.  (21 . 


(«j. 


In  his  Am 


I».^^ 


3200.  Alexander,  William,  Airl  of  AirftW 
Doomee-day,  or  the  Great  Day  of  the  haria 
Ivdgoment.  ...  [ Bdlnbiirgfa,]  lfl4«  4*.  pp. 
126.    BM. 

TbU  edltloa  eaatalaaealy  fbar  Bsetes.  ar  '•  BwDts." 
of  the  poem.  An  enlarged  edUloa.  cootalntag  t«ttn 
Hour*.  In  his  "  Bccreatiaw  vlth  ih«  MTsca. '  UmL 
icnr.  M.  Also  in  Chalaaers's  Kn^Utk  Amis.  T.  SH- 
410.    Jr. 

3200*.  Rletieome,  Lcmb.  Le  jagemeni  cfa4> 
ml  ct  dumior  estat  du  tnoude  ...  nurii, 
1020, 8>. 


S20S 
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P.  — REWARDS  AND  PUNISHMENTS  OP  THE  FTTTURE  LTFE. 


L  Gomprek«uiT9  Worksi 

3202.  Osanam,  Anton  Fetlerigo.  Dante  ot  la 
philow.)i)tiit'  CHthoUqiM>  an  treiziiinc  siicle 
...  .  Nnuvelle  M.,  currigi6«  et  angmcntoc 
,..  .  PnrlH,  (19.^9,)  l(y45,  8>.  pp.  xlvii.,  406. 
.0.— 9i  M.,  ibid.  1855,  H*. 

Ob  th«  medUBval  eonecpAooi  of  hell,  pnrgEtorr, 
•ad  psraiiliM.  M«  D«nlcttl»rly  the  chaiaer  "  l)>*d 
Soorcf*  poMquea  de  la  Divlu«  Comddte,"  pp.  S::4- 
4-i«.  Compare  Kopi«eb'ii  Di»  g6UUek»  KomitdU  von 
Ihmf,  etc..  Bcrl.  UAt,  tfi,  pp.  M»477.    Jl. 

3263.  Itabltte,  Ctwrles.  DolaDiTinoCom^lio 
avant  Dauto.  (Revue  de*  Deux  Jhmdes,  1  Sept. 
1843;  XXXI.70I-742.)    B. 

AIM  in  the  Freaok  tnaaL  of  Dute  Iv  A.  Briieux. 
Paris.  IMS.  li*. 

Sau.  IVrlgbt,  Thomas.  St.  Patrick's  Par- 
gntory:  an  Eauay  on  the  Leg«'tids  of  Purfca* 
tor>'.  Hell,  and  ParacllHc,  current  durfnit;  the 
Middle  AgM.  ...  London,  1M4,  l'i>.  pp  xi., 
192. '  H. 

A  curiooa  and  lateretUng  work. 

3265.  [IVheaton*  Robert].  The  Sources  of 
the  Divina  Comniodia.  (XorUt  Amrr.  Jiev. 
for  Jan.  1M7 ;  LXI V.  07-117.)    H, 

3266.  Slilman,  Henrv  Hart.  History  of  Latin 
ChristiuuUy  ...  .  0  vol.  London,  1854-55, 
8».    H. 

On  Che  medi«val  cooeepUona  or  hdl.  purgatory, 
and  heaven,  aee  VI.  42S-4S-A  and  I.  47»-47&. 


3266*.  MacaHus  Alerandrinm,  fl.  a.o.  373* 
Semio  de  Exitu  Aniniie  Jnstornni  et  Peccato- 
ruui :  quo  niixlo  separantur  a  Corpore,  ct  in 
quo  Statu  manent.  (rv,  and  hat,  (In  W. 
Care's  HknTiptorum  EccU$.  HiU.  Lit.y  Oxon. 
1740,  e<e.  foU  L  2&8-2QU.)    H. 

Aim  la  Uallaodia  MU.  Vtt.  Putrvm,  Tom.  VII., 

and  Mlcooa  PMtqL  Graea,  Tom.  XXXJV.    M. 

3266l».  Joannes   Chryaostomm,  fl.  a.d.  398. 

De  Futurorum  Deliciis,  et  Pra^aentlnm  Yili- 

tate.    Gr,  and  Lot,    ( Opera,  III.  337-343,  cd. 

Montf.)    H. 

Chryaostom  bIm  deaeribci  the  rewarda  and  pnninb. 
XBcnU  or  the  future  life  In  bli«  Parmmttia  ad  Theodo- 
mm  Lapnum,  Uh,  I.  oc.  P-14.  Ojv.  1. 11-M. 

3267.  FavsaaSf  Saint.  De  visionibiM  Furaei. 
[AnRlo-Saxon.]  (In  Wright  and  lialli weirs 
jRelifmi»  Antique,  I.  276-282.)     H. 

Be*  Wrigtat'a  SL  PmtrieM'a  /Wpatory.  pp.  V-10. 
ThU.  Wright  remarks,  "  U  one  of  the  uldeai.  if  not 
the  oldem.  of  the  Wewlcrn  purgatorj  Irgcmlt."  Bcda 
ba«  given  aa  abotraet  of  It  In  hii  HUt.  Sccl.  III.  19. 
Theorigioal  oarrathe  bvlonga  probably  to  the  seventh 
century  the  Anglo- Saxon  tranaiatioa  vaa  mads  by 
Abp.  Alfrie  In  the  tenth. 

3268.  Drllitlielni.  For  his  Tislon  of  purga- 
tory, hell,  and  paradise,  see  fiede,  Hitt.  Ecclet. 
Lib.  V.  c.  12.  Com  p.  Wright's  St.  Patrick' $ 
PurgcJory.  pp.  17-18. 

8360.  HattOy  or  HattOy  Bp.  qf  Bofet^  fl.  k.n. 
811.  ViHionea  S.  Wettlnl.  (In  Mabillon's 
Acta  Sand.  OnL  S.  Betud.  Saec.  IV.  (U.)  p. 
263,  et  seqii.) 

AIM  la  lilgM'a  FkOrA  CV.  1W-7M.  (B.)  The 
sHKy  is  given  In  Terse  by  WalafHd  Stimbo.  See 
Mahlllon.  a«  above  ctted,  p.  S73,  et  arqq.  Desert  bci 
Hsleati  of  belt,  purgatery.  and  paradise. 

8370.  Hliicinaritfl»  Rrmrnsit^  fl.  a.d.  845. 
De  ViskNie  ISernoldl  PreNbvteri.  (€)p«ra,Lut. 
Par.  1645,  ful.,  II.  806-800.)     H. 

3270*.  TIalo  Carol!  CaWi  de  Locis  Poenarnm  A 
Felicitate  Jnstonim.  (In  Longlet  Dufie^- 
noy's  Rteutil  de  Diuertatumt,  etc.  1761, 12»,  I. 
i.  184-180.)    B. 

8271.  Cbarlcs  11.  of  France,  the  Pbi,  \.t>. 
884-S88.  Fur  his  vision  of  purgatory  and 
paradise,  see  Williant  of  Maluiesbury,  IM 
Gest.  Reg.  Ang}.,  Lib.  II.  c.  111.  Conip.  Wright, 
•a  aboTe,  jip.  30-22. 


3273  Brandan,  or  Brendan,  Saint.  La 
legeiiile  Uttinc  de  S.  linuidaiiieji,  avec  uno 
traduction  incite  en  priHte  vt  en  pu^Kio  riv 
ni.tntt,  puldiee  ...  tl'Mprds  U**  manuscrits  de 
la  nihiiotlieque  du  Iloi»  remontant  anx  XI«, 
XII«  et  XIU*  Mi^ch-s  imr  Achille  Jubinal 
...    .     Paris,  1830,  H«.  pp.  xix.,  167. 

Oa  the  wondrrmi  voyngc  of  At.  Brnodan.  and  bU 
idlKCovery  of  the  locoliir  of  hell  and  paradlae,  >e« 
Wright  »  St.  Patrick' a  Purgmtorf,  pp,  91-93. 

3272*.  -~-  St.  Brandan :  a  Medieval  Legend  of 
tlie  8ea,  in  Knglish  Verso  and  Prose.  Edited 
by  Tliomas  Wright  ...  .  London.  1844,  F«. 
pp.  vili.,  63.  ll'^-.rcg  Sacietv's  Puhlicalimix, 
Vol.  XIV.)     //. 

3273.  8oIar*L.lodhv  nth  cent.?  (Appended 
tu  tlto  Edda  SttMundar  hinttt  Fruda,  liafnia*, 
17S7,  eic.  A\  I.  .^49-404.)     //. 

Also  glvcn>  wirh  an  RuslUh  trauiil«lion,  tn  tba 
Appendix  to  Wiiglits  St.  Patrick »  Pvrgatorg,  pp. 
177-185. 

327G».  Lea    chants   de   Scl    (Solar    Liod). 

INieme  tird  dc  I'Edda  de  Si<>iiniii«I,  pnl)K6 
avec  line  traduction  et  unroumirnttiiro;  par 
F.  c;.  UtTgmann  ...  .  Strajjbourjj,  IhCS,  h«. 
p|>.  xii .  191. 

3274.  Codex  Bxouiensls,  11th  rent.?  A 
Collettiou  uf  Atii;l«>-Sa.\uu  J'oetry,  from  a 
Manii.itTipt  in  tbu  Library  of  the  De.tn  mid 
Chapter  of  Exeter,  with  an  English  Transla- 
tiun,  Notes,  and  Indexes.  Uy  Benjamin 
Thorpe  ...  .  Ixmdon,  /or  the.  *Sr)c.  o/  Auti- 
quarira  of  Itondtm,  1842^  large   8«.   pp.  xvi , 

For  rarloui  poems  on  the  day  of  Jadgmeot.  the 
state  of  souls  afu-r  death,  the  i-esurrrciiou  uf  L'LrtHt 
and  the  harronlng  of  hell,  lee  pp.  :i'i-S7,  49-416,  71- 
«7,  95-103.  367-^77,  44d-4/t2.  4o»-4«;.  Severnl  or  thci.e 
pieces  may  also  bo  found  lu  L.  V.  Klipsteln  s  Analecta 
Angta-Saxonica.  VoL  II.,  New- York,  IMU.  Vf.  and  in 
C.  «'.  M.  GreluM  BlMMkek  der  anatU.  Poaait,  ISd. 
I..  Goeuingeo,  1S&7.  S*.    H. 

3275.  OtKloy  or  Otiilonnsy  fl.  a.d.  1062. 
Liber  Viaionum  turn  snaruni  turn  nlioruni. 
(In  B.  Pezii  Themur.  Amcd,,  Aug.  Viud.  1721, 
fol..  III.  ii.  546-612.)    BL. 

Also  ta  Mtgnes  P^trvL  CXLTI.  S4I-3W.  (B.) 
"  Mcutloas  no  less  than  seven  t  iaioss  of  the  ponUh* 
mcuu  reoorved  for  the  wtckcd," 

3276.  Alberlcna*  CUMtneN«t«,  the,  younger,  fl. 
A.l>.  1123.  Epi«toU  de  Viaione  ana.  Lat,  and 
Jtal.  (Appended  to  F.  Otncelliert's  O.^.'s^rra- 
rioni  ...  topra  POriginalitd  delta  Diriua 
Cbmmedia  di  DanU,  Koma,  1814, 12o,  pp.  VM- 
206.)    H. 

Also,  with  a  better  text,  In  Vol.  IV.  of  (he  ed.  of 
Daute  publ.  bv  Do  Romant*.  Roma.  IS1^!7,  V  kB.)\ 
and  in  Vol.  V.  of  ibe  ed.  of  L.  Ciuidctii,  Flrcnze, 
isao,  80  (A.).  — For  an  accui.nt  nf  il.p  \iaioB  of  Albe- 
rto, see  MMght's  St.  Pwtrick'a  PurgtUorg,  pp.  llB-lil. 

82T7.  Tundalust  or  Tondalna.  Libeling 
de  Kaptu  anime  Tundali  |  et  eiuH  visione 
Trnctans  de  penis  in  |  fcrni  et  gandijs  para- 
disi.  N.  P.  or  d.  [Antwerp,  Math.  Goes,  14S6 
or  87,]  4fi.  (15  leaves,  30  lines  to  a  page.) 

See  also  Ke.  2039.  "The  legend  of  I'vudale  Is 
Bxcd  to  the  date  1140  (Qraaae  says  IIM] ;  and  from 
the  namerpus  oopics  «bich  remaiu,  in  li«tJn.  French 

{,  Dutch,  Qermau  |  and  Knglish  —  the  lat(«*r  metrical, 
t  must  hare  liei-n  exin'mefy  popiilsr.  '  S<.-e  'WriRbt's 
at.  I^tridtt  Pwffotorjf,  pp.  fo-S7,  where  will  lt« 
found  a  full  auoount  of  Um  sterr.  Wright  mentions 
"  a  very  nice  edition"  of  the  fcogtlsh  poem,  "  The 
Vltionsof  Tondalc.'*  published,  wtth  other  fragment* 
ef  rarly  |>oetry  hitherto  Inedltod,  by  W.  B.  D.  D. 
Tumhall.  Kdluburgh,  IMS.  fy>.  —  Kor  varloaa  early 
editions  in  other  languages,  sec  /Tata,  noa.  1&&40- 
1^49.  The  Icifiiil  i<  aUo  glTen  bv  Vlnrciit  de  Bcaa- 
vab  In  his  Si^ecutHm  Hiatoriatt,  Lib.  XXVII.  eo.  S8- 
104.    SceNo.  »i«3. 

3278.  Reuelaclon  of  a  Monke  in  the  Abbey 
of  Euishauinic  [LveKhaui]  ...  .  x.  p.  or  u. 
rLondou.   WiUiam  Machtiniaf  140-?]  4*.  tL 
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CLASS  ril — DESTINT  OF  THE  SOUL. 


DMeribM  bin  xUUum  of  tbrae  jiIum  of  paDlnh. 
■Mnt,  and  tlirw  •!  lupplticin.  g;^  DiMSa*  7V». 
4«<if .  II.  Sl-W.  and  Wrl(bt  ■  A.  i^tfricf*  Puroaton, 
I'P-  ?^i^'  ^^*  "^'  ""V  ^  '^■»<>  <B  lUtthav  Parb, 
an.  IIM. 

8279.  DlAlogns  intw  Oorpas  «t  Animam, 
a/*(M  VUio  Philiberti,  or  Fulbertl.  (In  Waltir 
MaiH»*8  Latin  /^Mmt,  ed.  by  T.  Wright  for  the 
Giniden  8«iciet V,  1841,  4»,  pp.  95-106;  Oamden 
iSSrxr. /^W.  No.  le.  Bl.  17.)    H. 

In  tbe  ootca,  pp.  K1-S49,  Wrlfbt  glrcs  an  Anglo- 
Konuan  Ttnlon,  and  three  earlj  Kngtith  reralon*. 
of  this  rerj  popular  Dialogue.  Thew  an  other 
translations,  a  number  of  which  are  mentlonod  by 
Wright.  In  most  of  the  Ungnagos  of  Modern  Europe. 
Tbo  I«atln  original,  with  two  Gmnan  Torsions,  msr 
be  found,  with  noiee.  in  tbo  J^Mttutgab*  of  T.  O. 
von  Knmjan.  Wlen.  1»9,  !«•.  pp.  Bi-vSTllT.)  Com- 
pare Nos.  2046.  Mil,  87U>.  £0  also  Brunet,  mrt. 
'•  DaaAT  du  corps  et  de  rame." 

8280.  Jacomlno,  qf  Verona,  13th  cent.?  De 
JeniiHilfni  Gclesti  et  do  Pulchritudin©  ^us, 
vt  Beat! tiidi  1)0  et  Oandio  Sanctorum;  de 
Bnbyloniw  Civitato  et  <^us  Turpitudine,  et 
iiuantifl  Pcenlfl  Peccatored  pnniautur  iuces- 
MHiiter.  [Poems,  In  the  Veronese  dialect.] 
(Oznnam'M  Documents  inidits  pour  $erHr  a 
rfiist.  lit.  critalif,  Paris,  1850,  8«»,  pp.  291-312; 
«?e  nlno  pp.  118-134.)    H. 

8281.  D«partliis  Sonl'e  (The)  Address  to  the 
JVuly :  a  KragniL-nt  of  a  Semi-Saxon  Poem, 
di.Hcuvpred  among  Ujo  Archives  of  M'orcesiter 
Oithcdral,  by  Sir  Thomas  Phillippa,  Bart. 
M'ith  an  Kngllfth  Translation,  by  8.  W.  Siutrer. 
I^ndou,  1845,  8«.  pp.  20  +.    B. 

Only  100  copies  prinicd.    Compare  "A  Departed 

Souls  Address  to  tbe  Body."  In  Thorpe's  VbAt*  Xx- 

9Mi0H*i$.  pp.  MT-S77.    Bee  also  Ko.  9119. 

8281».   Coesarlns    Heittfrbacemis,    fl.    a.d. 

1225.  ...    Dialogns  Miracnloram.      Textum 

...   accurate  rec<»^novlt   Jueephns   Strange. 

2  vol.    Coloniae,  Bonuae  et  Brnxellis.  1851. 

12».    B.,JiA.  * 

See  psrileularly  DUtlnotio  XIl.  {VtA.  11.  pp.  S15- 

M4).    "  l>e  Prsrnito   Morluoruni."     Compsru  Alex. 

Kniirniann's  looiiograph.  dMSoriiw  ren  Sei$terbach, 

Coin.  IfSO,  I'Jf.    M. 

8282.  Grosaetcate,  or  Orosthead  (Lat. 

CapltO),  Kobort,   Bp.  of  Lincf*ln,  lllfit- 

1258.      The  Castle  of  Love    a  Pot-ni  ...    . 

Now  firHt  printcHl  from  lueditcd  Manuscripts 

of  till*  l-tinrt<>entli  Century.    Edited  by  James 

Orchard  llalliwell  ...    .    Brixton  Ui  11. 1849. 

4«.  pp.  vill.,  80.    H.  * 

'        Only  100  copies  printed,  for  private  efrcalatlon. 

••This  pkw  prorv*sPB  to  tivst  of  the  creation,  tbo 

rf*l<>iiM»tloa,  the  dsy  of  jodgmeni.  tbe  joys  of  hraven, 

nn<i  tlic  toriuciits  of  hell.' —  irorfow.    Tbo  original 

(if  x\\\*  curloui  production  «n4  writtea  In  Anglo- 

Normun,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  published. 

828.1.  Vlucentlna  Bellorac^ntix  (Pr.  Vin- 
cent r/**  /iraiitHzt>),  fl.  ad.  1244,  Speculum 
niHloriale  Vincentll.  [Venice,  1404.J  fol.  ff. 
(22).  458,  (9).     //.  "' 

Contain*  many  enrioos  legends  fllustmttng  the 
rocdlaval  conoeptlons  of  bell,  purgatory,  and  para- 
dUf.  See  Lib.  VII.  0.  Ill ;  XV.  cr62;  "XXII.  oe.  » 
(Trsjsn  delivered  from  bell),  91.  M.  98.  99:  XXIV. 
cc.  49,  fiO  (Charles  the  Pai).  105;  XXVII.  ee.  8«.  8»- 
lUi  'Tttudnltf) ;  XXIX.  cc.  »-10.  Tbe  work  ooociudes 
with  a.ircntlie  on  the  end  of  tbi?  world,  tbe  resur- 
rection, general  Judgment  and  future  rewards  and 
pnulahmeau.  For  other  legends  of  a  similar  ehamc- 
tfr.  one  msy  oonsnlt  tbe  Legenda  Avrea  of  Jacobns 
d(*  Vornglne  ilSth  cenL>.  of  which  a  Rond  edition  has 
hren  publ.  by  Ontwie.  Lips.  (1840.)  uao,  8*;  and  the 
#'iorsffl  di  San  FraHcueo  (Uth  oenLi.  of  which  tbere 
sre  nuroemod  rdliintin.  esriy  snd  rooeat.  A  volume 
entitled  Ugtndta  d*  fautrt  Monde  la  announced  as 
about  to  be  published  In  Paris  by  J.  A.  8.  Collla 
de  Plaooy. 

"Tigelbcrt,  fl.  A.D.  1800.  Tractatns 
Oefunctomni.  (In  B.  Pesii  Biblio- 
iica,  Tom.  I.X.  Ratishonse,  1726,  8«.) 
psrtloolarly  of  the  ponisbnents  la  beU, 
.  hn<f  llmiM.    See  Aria  Brud.,  1727.  p.  88. 

la    Allshlerl,    1265>182l.     Ln 
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First  edition  printed  at  FoKgno  In  1472,  sa»if  r^. 
T.''5!.  *^L?'*'***'  ««***»•  of  tbo  text  t^  |«ot»akiy  tJu: 
of  Carl  Witio.  Berlin.  Iii62  [IMl],  «•.  ate  gp>, 

8285.  Danta  AligtkimrL,  ...  rwittlichc  K,>. 
modio,  iu's  Deutsche  libertragen  aud  h»- 
toriscfa,  itsthetisch  uud  ▼umehmlirb  thevl»- 
gisch  erUutert  von  Karl  Graul  ...  .  l**- 
Then :  die  H6Ue.    Leipxig,  184:^  8».  pp.  Ixiv, 

8286. G»ttliche  ComMie.    3Ietri»ch   Uber- 

tragen  uud  uit  kritlschen  und  hiifturiachea 
ErlJtuteningen  versehen  von  Philalethti^  [t'y. 
John  Nep.  Mar.  Joseph,  Duke  (since  King)  vf 

Saxony] 2»  vermchrte  Aufl.    3  ThuW. 

LelMig,  (1828,)  1849  [1839^91,  4». 
.  »^*!L'»l"«  '?« *»«  »•«»  ■"*  wwnmentarr  hitbef 
^r^^M ^^^'  '^^^  *^  ■•<*  0«nn»«  tr«'»»l«t«a 
W  A.  Koplaebr  Berlin,  184i,  Inrgo  V».  alw  dif»rr«f«  ic> 
be  consnlted.  Among  tbe  aomeroos  AsfttsJk  1  mail*. 
ttoos.  Roskitt  reoomaMnds  those  of  CarysM  Catler. 
An  exoeltent  prose  translation  of  tbr  I»fm»,  Vuh 
perUnent  notes,  by  John  A.  Carlfic,  Louden,  is*?, 
a»;  reprinted  at  Mew  York,  Mu6,  IP. 
8267.  Bartif  Qiovanui  Loreuxo.  Drlla  dot- 
triua  teologica  coutenulii  iiella'Dlvina 
Commedia  , . .  Dissertaxiani  ...    .    (1  h  ih«- 

I^m. KWi."'  '^""'  '■•"•  ""' 

8287*.  GalaanI  BTaploncy  Oian  Fran- 
cesco, Count.  Diiicoi-Mu  intoruo  al  Cautc* 
IV  dell' Inferno  dl  Dante.  ISlft.  iicc  X»». 
4667. 

8288.  Bacby  Georges  Henri.  Th*ae  de 
litt^ratnre  sur  Danto  et  8.  Thomas:  de 
r6tat  de  I'&me  dopnl;!  le  jour  dc  la  mort 
Jnsqn'lt  cehii  du  jugemoot  dernier,  d  aprvK 
ces  deux  auteurs  ...  .  Koaeii.  1835.  8* 
pp.  91,  tJK,  48.  ^     ' 

8289.  OSacUel,  Carl  Friedr.  Dante  Aliriil- 
eris  UuterwciHuiiff  Uber  Wcltbcfaupfao); 
uud  \\'eltorduuiiK  diosBelts  und  J<*ni$eit:c 
Kin  BeitruK  «ur  AVrstandnime  der  gotl- 
Hchen  Koni6die.  Berlin,  1842, 8«,  pp.  viii. 
179.  • 

For  tbo  Illustrative  works  of  Otanam.  Labiue 

and  others,  iteo  above,  No«.  SiG2-6&.     For  a  u<o<t 

copious  atx:ootit  of  edliious  and  traaslkiioD^  of 

Danie.  snd  of  illustniiuc  work*,  see  Cqlonih  de 

Ballnes,  BihbUografia  DuMtttca,  2  torn.  In  3  w. 

Prato.  1845-48,  Jr»  (XT.,    aud  tiie  supplesMot  to 

this  by  Carl  Wltio,  Lip«ia.  1847,  8», 

8290.  Oullairllle,  or  OvIllevlUc,  Onll- 

laiime  da,  fl.  a.d.  1880.    Lo  roinanr  de«  tr.iii} 

Pclerinaiges.    Lu  premier  i>eieritiMt^e  t>t  d«- 

Ihomme  durAt  quest  en  Tie.    I^e  bwutkI  dt- 

lame  neparee  du  corps.    Le  tiers  est  do  ixietrc 

seignr  iesus  ...    .    J^mtr  marsfrf  Barthole  H 

Jthan  Plriit^  ( Paris,  149-,]  4».  ff.  216. 

^^}'  fc — ^,  ^**  |»elerinaige  do  lame.  (Paris. 
A.  Virard,  April  27, 1499, j  ful.  ff.  86.  BM.  (a 
copj'  on  vellum). 

A  prose  translation  of  tbe  second  of  tbe  three  pii- 
grunages.  * 

^^t--— ]^  [The  Pjlpremnge  of  the   8ow!e. 

Translated  out  of  Frrnscbe  into  Kneliaelie 

with  somewhat  of  addicJons.    Emprvnted  at 

y  estmestre  by  WiUiam  Gaxton.  June' 6, 14Sa.  | 

fol.  n.  113.  * 

Reprinted,  ••with  ninmlaatlone taken  from  tbe  MS. 

?*P? .'."  *J^  British  Moseum.    Edited  by  Kotberio<> 

Iwbella  Cast.'   L.Hidon.  18S9,  4»   pp.  .iIk.  t?:^  _ 

^"'.f.^  .';*?•'!?'  •'^  **»*■  ««rtons  work,  with  eatmcta, 

SCO Dlbdlno  jrVa».  AiKiff.  L  142-161. 

8293.  Su»o,  or  Seusa,  Ileinrich.  aUo  called 
Saint  Amandna,  1800 1-1866,  A^&  Biicb- 
lein  von  dor  ewigen  Weisfaett.  (In  his  Lth*n 
und  Schri/ten,  ed.  liy  M.  Diepenbrock.  » 
Aufl.,  Rogensburg,  1887,  8».)    H. 

Kep.  Xl.  and  XIL.  pp.  aiO-ns,  treat  "Von  fm- 
merwAbreaden  Web  der  HMIe."  and  "Von  nomAs- 
•Igcr  Frende  dee  Hiwmetn4«b8.-  aIw  ki  WadteT 
nnplsAUdmt*ekt»  Letthick,  9e  Aosg..  eoU  m. 
tm.  (R.)  Theie  remnrkable  pssAaces  ar«  quoted  In 
part  In  Hsgeobachs  Bitt.  0/  CMr.  IfvcS^uurll 
i09.  m.  Engl.  tran<«iatloa.     '  ^'oaryut,  )) 

8294.  [Ooblna,  Joh.J,  Uth  emt.    Da  tpiritQ 
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Kwidoniii.  f  Delf,  14M,]  4".  (15  leave*,  28  lines 
to  A  pniro.) 

See  AiMMr.  I.  371.  n.  33 ;  BoUrnp.  I.  n.  468.    See 

alko  N'».  'JUV,  abore.     The  dottih  of  Ouida  or  Uiijr  of 

Alo«l  It  rcprvHentd  ii«  liavhii{  occurred  a.d.  I3'i3. 

8e«  Wright «  St,  Patrick  *  PurgtOaqf,  pp.  45-47. 

S206.  Ars  bene  vfveudi  ct  uioricndl.    [Piuriti, 

Dec.  10,  1483,]  4«. 

3290. L«  liare  intitule  lart  de  blen  Tiure: 

et  de  blen   iiiourlr  ...    .    [I»arls,  Anthoinf 
retard,  1496,1  ful.  (102  leaves,  2  col.,  33  lines 
-    to  a  page.)     Woodcidt. 

2i2SfT. The  crafto  to  lyne  well  and  to  dye 

well.  Translated  out  of  FreiiitHho  into  Eng- 
lysslic  ...  .  [London,  Wj/nkyn  dt  Wurdr^ 
Jan.  21, 1505,1  Fol.     W^kIcuIs. 

Tbe  last  part  of  tbs  voiuiue  trvala  "  of  the  parnea 

or  bell  and  of  purKatorre,  and  of  the  Jojn  af  para- 

drac"    The  woiideau  Uluitrailng  (be  fortucr  In  the 

Koglisb  tnuiBlattoo  are  deterlbcd    a>  "n-lghtrully 

Srniewoe.'      A  carioun  alory  of  a  menk  who  was  en- 

uaar«?ii  for  860  yean  by  the  linsinf  or  a  bird  (angel) 

of  paradise  ia  extracted  Uy  Oibdin.  Tm.  Antiq.  II. 

13^    for  iiuiu«iuus  odlUoaa  of  ibe  work  in  vsrIou« 

lauguagea,  a«e    Brunei,  Uraue,  and  other    Liblio- 

frapbers. 

3298.  Compoet*    Cy  est  1e  compost  et  kal6- 

drier  diM  bfrglers  ...    .    [rails,  Ouiot  Mar- 

chant,  April  18,  1488,]  fol.  ff.  90. 

8299. Here  begjntieth  the  Kalender  of 

Shepardes.  [London,  Richard  Pynaont  149- ?J 
foL 

Thla  rery  eorlona  work  describes,  anioog  other 
thing*,  tbe  panlihoienLi  of  the  se^vn  deadly  mIm*  In 
hell  a*  exhfblied  to  Lasarux.  Illustrated  by  icrtitlo 
woodcnta.  8e^  the  exiracta  and  fnoatniiK'g  In  Dib- 
dlu-<i  Tgp.  AiUiq.  II.  S97-(}00;  aee  alao  ibid.  pp.  .Ai-«. 
Alft-.'>3!»  Sao  et  aaqq  .  far  a  full  aooouai  of  i>evrrMl 
edition*,  and  cnoipare  Lowude*.  nrt.  Sk^pktrda. 
Further,  one  mar  oonauit  H'artou's  HiU.  of  Suglhh 
Pottry.  n.  386-38A.  fd.  1840;  Wrigbfa  51  fatridt't 
Purgiton.  |ip-  167-lflB,  and,  rH|)ec>ally.  Niaard'a 
HiMtoir*  dm  Ht-vipoptdtiirm,  1. 108>1M. 

3300.  Ordin«lre(L')desChrestiens.  [Ronen, 
Jean  Hidmrd,  about  141)0, J  fol.     Woodcuts. 

3301.  —  ...  TheOrdynaryeofCrystyanyteor 
Cr\'Mteii  Men  ...  .  [London,  IVifnlgn  df 
Worde,  1502,1  4*.~  Altto  ibid.  1506,  4*.  AT.  218. 

Part  V.  of  the  work  trcati  "of  the  paynea  of  belle, 
sad  of  tbe  Joy*  of  paradyae,"  illuttraied  br  wood 
euia.  Ki>r  dc^rlpUon*  and  extractii,  see  ulbdln'ii 
Tga.  Antiq.  II.  101-lOg.  and  hie  Bihliomania.  p.  M9 
(•d.  1811).  There  ars  aoiiMniiasdliieM  of  the  French 
orlgiaaL 

3302.  Re^lnaldetus,  or  Reglnttldna, 

Petnis.  iJpt^MiIufittaliMretributionis.  [Lyon^, 
14iri.|  4».  (65  le-tvef,  53  linen  to  u  page,  2  col.) 
Nunierout  e<Iltiona:    aee  Huiu   and    Paitzer.  aUo 
BHUetlndn  BiUiopkite  Beige,  Iti&i.  .Will.  48,  49. 
3809.  Oucrino  Mftchino.    El  Libro  dt*  Gver- 
rlno  chinmato  Meschliio.    [Yonicf,  Sept.  11, 
1409,  ]  fol .    (79  leavcii,  01 II  ne»  to  a  p<»ge.  2  cot .) 
Bee  Bi^»^  n.  SI 44.    For  a  aoilce  of  nunierooa  edi- 
tion! and  trantUttonii  of  thla  impiilnr  rooianrc.  *eo 
Brunet,  and  Oran'tr.  Ijckrh.  einer  alltfem.  Ltlrrarge- 
9ekiekt0.  II.  III.  S6»-37-i.     It  waa  veriitted  by  Tullia 
d'Aragona.  an  Italian  poetesa  of  the  stxteeuth  een- 
tury.    Tbe  author  ha«  bveit  «uppo*ed  lo  lie  a  Floren- 
tine named  Andrea  Patrla.  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury; btti,  aeeording  lo  Qriaae.  Boitarl  hat  ahown 
tbat  be  tmnalaied  ll  from  the  French,  adding  how- 
e«et'  the  part  relating  to  hell.  paradlMe.  and  purva- 
torr.    Tbe  hero  of  tbo  *tory  la  repm«nted  a*  >  1-it- 
ing'  St.  Patrick' 4  Pnrgaiory  in  Ireland.     See  Dun- 
lopa  aut.  qr  rtelion.  111.  W.  40.  ed.  1HI4. 

8304.  Sibylla^  Bartholonimus.  Speculnm 
peregriuarnui  qiiK(*$(tit»nnni  ...  .  [Koine, 
Aug.  27,  UM,]  40.  AT.  292. 

Treau  "de  Aulniabua  rationallban  In  conjnaeto 
ei  *eporatlfl,  de  Infbme,  de  Purgatorlo,  de  LimbU, 
de  CanipU  Kly«iU,"  efc  —  Numeroua  edltlona;  aee 
Haln  and  Psuier. 

8306.  Contcmplaoyon  (Tbe)  of  Synners: 
Eniprented  at  WrstinyiwttT  by  Wviikvn  de 
Wordo  tbe  x  dayo  of  July  ...  .  M.CCCC. 
liXXXXlX.  4*. 

Reprinted  by  Hugh  fUogleloo.  1578.  With  wood- 
enu,  ill u«t rating  the  puniHhaienia  of  hell  and  tbe 
Joys  of  beovss.    See  Dlbdiu'a  Tgp.  Anttq.  II.  O,  64. 


3306.  ItyndMijr,  or  lilndtajTy   Sir  David, 
152M.     The  Drenie,  or  Marvellous  Viidoun. 
( Works,  London,  1 W6,  8e,  1. 186-250.)    H. 
Doacribea  hta  ^omey  to  hell,  sod  thence  to  hea- 
ven, to  pmradiae,  and  back  agidn  to  Scotland.    It  is 
rrgarded  aa  I  lie  moat  poeflcal  of  hit  cani[io«ltlon!i. 
8«M  Warton'a  JRal.  0/  Sugl,  JPottrg,  II.  4lk>>4Cd,  vd. 
of  1640. 

330T.  lilbro  de  la  Celestial  Jerarchia  y  Inffer- 
nal  Labirintbo  nietrinicado  en  metro  Cai^lel- 
lano  en  Verso  Ileroyco.  n.  p.  or  n.  [1580  f], 
fol. 

8308.  Cnrlonl  (Lat.  Cnrto)*  Cello  Socnndo. 
Pasqulili  extatici  ...  cum  .Marphorlo  Collo- 
qniura.  n.  p.  or  d.  [Basel?  before  1544?], 
8*.  pp.  200. 

Alao  In  the  AueitlUoruai  I\»ml  duo,  Elcutheropoll 
IBaael],  1544.  »>. 

3309. Pasqnillus  Ecstaticus  non  llle  prior, 

sed  tottis  plane  alter,  auctus  A  expolituii 
...    .    Ofnevae,  1544,  8«.  pp.  267. 

Oa  the  rariouK  edition*  and  tmn«Utioa<i  of  thla 
curioua  aaUre.  ace  CtenieuU  mU.  eurlmtM,  VII.  STO- 
97S,  and  Bbert.  n.  I5J17.  For  a  full  uccnunt  of  tbo 
work,  with  cxtraciii,  >«e  Xeiteekr.  f.  d.  kimt.  Tkcol., 
ISGO,  pp.  5i»-W4.    ff. 

8310   [ •].    Pasqiiiuo  In  Estasi  nnovo,  e  niolto 

phi  ch'el  prinio;  inslenie  col  viiigt^io  del  In- 
ferno ...  .  Roma,  K.D.  rVeiiice?  abuut 
1545?],8».  (17sh.) 

3311.  [ ].  P:umiine  In  a  Traunce.  A  Chris- 
tian and  learnt.«d  DiiUogne  (coittayniiig  won> 
derfuU  and  most  straiigo  ucweitout  of  Ileaueii, 
Purgatorle,  and  Ilell)  ...  .  Turned  but 
lately  out  of  the  Italian  ...  by  W.  H.  ... 
London.  William  Sere»,  n.d.  4".  ft".  11-'  -f . 

S««  Dtbdia  a  Tgp.  Atuiq.  IV.  t.»-ril.  A  Oeimam 
tranalailou,  n.r.  la4o;  Frtnek.  M.r.  1547. 

3312.  Crowley  (Lat.  Crolena),  RoU'it. 
A  Metrical  Sfrmon  on  Pleasure  and  Pain, 
Ileanen  and  Ilell  ...    .    London,  1551. 

3313.  Mnscultts,  Andreas.  Vom  Illmmel 
uiid  H6lle.    FraukfUrt,  15^U,  4«. 

3314.  Chytrteas  (Grr.  Kocliliafln,  David. 
LfbellusdeMorteet  VttH.KteniH  ...  .  Wit- 
tebergw,  (15S1,)  1583,  bo;  llostochil,  1590,  60; 
Lips.  1591, 16151,  80. 

"  Klegaaa  llbcllua."— ITirfrA.  St-e  alio  Job.  Fabrl- 
ciua.  HM.  BOL  Fahrtc.  VI.  4y4.  405.  A  German 
traualatlon  by  A.  Poili«.  Tittenli.  IJSt,  t»>.  iiud 
another  by  H.  Ratcl,  Berlin,  loUO,  If;  Danttk, 
Kiobeuh.  1S9I.  8P. 

3315.  I^aurentlnSf  Job.  De  Auiinabus  IMo- 
rum  et  liupiortuii.    Ilafuiw,  1597. 

3316.  'Winatrilpy  Poder  Jeiisden,  Bp.  Un- 
derviiMning  oui  det  icvige  Liff  oc  DUd.  Kld- 
boubnfn,  1587,  8*. 

3317.  N«ander,  MIcbael.  Men<when-Suiegel, 
das  ist  von  den  Meiisclivn,  vor  dfui  Full,  uiuit 
deni  Fall,  vnnd  iter  Seligkcit,  worinn  »itt 
steliet,  . . .  von  der  ewigen  Wonuen,  von  der 
UvWen.    Wittenberg,  15KK,  80. 

Alao  Ldpi.  1505.  rfi',  lliDi.  IS**  (14  ah.);  Nbmb. 
1606, 1'i" :  and  "  nebat  Jloroay  Todi>»-Betracbluusen," 
Sorau.  1737.9>. 

3318.  PctinSf  Lanr.  Vlnea  Domini,  cum  brovl 
Dtiscriptione  ^cramentornm,  et  Pariulisl, 
Linibi,  Pnrgatorit  at  que  Infemi.  Venetiis, 
15S8,  8». 

3319.  Ringwaldt.  or  Rlng^cwald,  Bar> 
tbol.  Cliiistliche  Wariinng  di*!*  trewen  Eck- 
harts.  Frankfurt  an  dvr  Oder,  1500,  80.— 
With  the  <iY/«:— BcNclireibuug  des  Zustandes 
iiu  llimmel  und  der  Hellen,  sampt  aller  Gt*- 
legfulielt,  Frende  und  AVnniie  der  Uottseligen, 
audi  Ach  und  Weh  der  Verdnnipten  . . .  ofTen- 
baliret  von  dem  trew«n  Eckbardt,  so  xweeno 
Trkv  und  7. wo  Nacbt  in  seiner  Krankhelt  Im 
Ofiste  vei*xnrkt  golegen.  Mit  21  Kupfeni. 
Uanibnrg,  160«l,  ffi. 

Alao  (bUL  INOl.  rfi.  IfiOl;  Kmnkf.  a.  d.  Odor,  lOQO, 
ISU,  fP,  and  nwuy  other  odltloaa. 

8ir 
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DeierfbM  hbi  tUIorii  of  three  jiImm  of  ponUlu 
■ent,  Bud  tbrM  of  iMpplDcs*.  9f  DibdiB'*  1^. 
Ataif.  II.  U-38,  and  Wright's  &.  i^tWdf*  /htrvofcry, 


Antlq.  II.  U-38,  and  Wrigtit's  St.  I^atridt*  Purgattt, 
|ip.  W-*l.  TiM  larj  wa^  Im  tooad  la  Maltteir  Fwl*, 
ED.  IIM. 

3279.  Dlalociaa  int«r  Gorpii«  et  Animmn, 
allot  VUio  l>hiHbfrti,  or  Fulberti.  (lu  Waltbr 
Mai)cs*B  Latin  PutmM^  ed.  by  T.  Wright  fur  the 
Camden  8ucirty«  1841, 4»,  pp.  95-106;  CtiwuUn 
»je.  I'libl  No.  Ifl,  al.  17.)    H. 

In  the  nolea,  pp.  t21-849,  Vrigkt  glTe*  an  Anglo- 
Koman  venloo,  and  three  early  BnglUh  vereloni, 
of  this  very  popular  Dialogue.  There  are  other 
trannlationt,  a  number  of  vblcb  are  mentioned  by 
Wright,  In  moat  of  th«  langaagce  of  Modern  Karope. 
~'     "     •  ■ '     roOm  " 


>ieB.  la  the  rrakUH§agab*  of  T.  G. 
n,  Ii0»,  13*.  pp.  8&>1««.  (B.)  Com- 
iitil,  STia^.    Bee  alai  Bninet,  art. 


Tbo  Latin  original,  with  two 
be  fbund,  wlih  notes.  In  the 
voo  Kiinijan.  Wlen,  1 —  "^ 
pare  Not.  2046.  Bitil, 
"  Dbbat  du  oorpB  et  de 

8280.  JaeomlnOy  of  Verona.  13th  cent.?  De 
Jeniiialfni  Ctrtesti  ct  do  Pulchrltudiue  ^ns, 
(>t  Beatittidino  et  Oandio  Sanctfirum;  de 
Bnbyluniw  Civltato  et  ^us  TurpitudiDc,  et 
(piantiii  Poenis  ppccatorcs  pnnlantttr  iiicee- 
HHiiter.  [Poems,  In  the  Veronese  dialect.] 
(0»tnftm*N  DocumenU  inidiU  pour  trrvir  d 
rhist.  lit.  (fltalif,  Paris,  ISfiO,  #,  pp.  291-512; 
s<H*  nlMo  pp.  118-134.)  H. 
82^1.  Departing  Soul'e  (The)  Address  to  the 
l^Hly:  a  Fragnifiit  of  a  Semi-Saxon  Poem, 
diMCwvored  among  the  Archives  of  Worcester 
C'iitlietiral,  by  Sir  Thomas  Philllnps,  Bart. 
%Vith  an  English  Translation,  by  8.  \V .  Singer. 
London,  1846,  8».  pp.  20  -f .    B. 

Only  100  coplee  prinK>d.     Compare  *'  A  Departed 

Souli  AddrfM  to  the  Body."  In  Thorpe's  Obtfsx  JRr- 

ottitH»i*,  pp.  MT-S77.  Bee  alio  No.  ftlTV. 
8281>.  Caeaarlus  HeisterbacnuiSf  fl.  a.d. 
1229.  ...  Dialogns  Miraculornm.  Textum 
...  accurate  recogiiovit  Jueephns  Strange. 
2  vol.  Colon  iae,  Bouna«  et  Braxellis,  1851, 
12».    B.IiA. 

See  pariieiilarir  Diitlootlo  XIT.  (Vol.  IT.  pp.  tl»- 

S84).    •■  I»e  Praenilo  Mortuoruni. "      Cumparo  Alex. 

KHurniaiiD'a  luoiiograpb,  CoMoriiM  con  HeitterimeMt 

Coin.  iiiSO,  12".    B. 

8282.  Groaactcate,  or  Orosthead  (Lai. 
Caplto)y  Kobcrt,  Bp.  of  Lincftlrty  lllftt- 
1259.  The  Cajstle  of  Love  a  Put*m  ...  . 
Tiow  flrKt  printed  from  Ineditt**]  Mannscripts 
of  tin*  (ourtLHMith  Century.  £«llted  by  James 
Orcliard  Hall i well  ...  .  Brixton  Uill,  1849, 
4«».  pp.  vili.,  80.    H. 

'  Only  100  eoplet  prioled,  for  private  elrenlatloo. 
•'This  pi«c«  prorc«iies  to  trvat  of  the  creation,  the 
rc<>ni|Hiou.  tlM  day  of  jodgment.  the  jors  of  h«Miv«o, 
oii'l  tliu  torment*  of  hell.' -^irArton.  'The  original 
of  iliix  ciiriouH  produrtioo  vas  ariltco  In  Auglo- 
Norman,  hut  does  not  appear  to  bare  been  published. 

8283.  Vlneentlna  BeUoracfngix  (Pr.  Vin- 
cent df  Jifauvais),  fl.  a.d.  1214.  Rpecnlnm 
Historiale  Vinccntll.  [Venice,  1494. J  fol.  ff. 
(2-A  4,'iH,  (9).    H. 

Contain*  many  eoriont  legeods  fllnstratfng  the 
medieval  coneepiions  of  hell.  purgatorT.  and  para> 
dlse.  See  Lib.  VII.  o.  Ill :  XV.  c.  6S;  XXII.  ee.  » 
(Tr^an  delivered  from  bell).  91.  M.  98.  W;  XXIV. 
cc.  49,  SO  (Charles  the  Pai).  VA;  XXVII.  ee.  M.  »- 
10*  iTundale) ;  XXIX.  oe.  S-10.  The  work  ooucludea 
wlih  a. treatise  on  the  end  of  the  world,  the  reror- 
reetioa.  general  jndgmmt.  and  futun*  rewards  and 
pnnlshmcots.  For  other  Inead*  of  a  slailiar  charac* 
ter.  one  may  oooauli  the  Legtnda  Antrta  of  Jacobns 
de  Voraglne  tilth  eenU).  of  which  a  fcood  edition  has 
been  pabl.  by  OnUxe.  Lips.  (IBM.)  ISaO,  8*;  and  th« 
Ftorttii  di  SoH  Frvueaeo  (Uth  oent.t.  of  which  there 
are  nuni(>ma«  cdiilons.  early  and  reoent.  A  volume 
entitled  Ugtnde*  de (awlre  Mond*  Is  annoonced  as 
about  to  be  published  In  Paris  by  J.  A.  8.  Cellla 
de  Pianoy. 

8283*.  Engelbert,  fl.  a.i>.  ISM.    Tractatns 

de  Statu  Defanctomm.    (In  B.  Pexli  Biblio- 

thfcft  ofcrtica,  Tom.  IX.  Ratisbonie.  1726,  8».) 

Treats  r^rtlenlarly  of  the  panishnenta  la  bell« 

nnrgatnry.  nn*!  rim^io.    8«e  Ada  Bntd.,  1721.  p.  M. 

Dante    AUshferlt    12(»-182l.     La 

Ina  Commviliu. 
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First  editlea  printed  at  FbIIcva  fa  147Z.  Mi^r  '  \ 

The  best  erltieal  (•Hlioa  of  tl>«  t«Jti  i*  »n^abl>  ckai 

of  Carl  Will*.  Berila,  1(162  {im\\,  f*.  also^. 

8285.  Dante  AllsHUri.  . . .    GQlllirhr  K-^ 

mOdio,  iu's   Deutsche   ttbertragm  waA    ht*- 

torisch,  istbetisch  and  Vumehmlirh  tJieui  - 

ffisch   erUntert   Ton    Karl   Oranl  ...    .    1« 

Theil :  die  HMle.    Leipxig,  1843^  1^.  pf>.  U.r . 

840. 

8286. Qmtliche  Comddie.    Metriarli   ixh^- 

traf^en  and  mil  kritiachen  und  hi«turi»eb«-u 
ErlJkuterangen  veraehen  von  Philaletbr*  ;  t>. 
John  Nep.  Mar.  Joseph,  Duke  (dncc  Kin.;  •  4  f 
Saxony].  ...  2»  Teroichrte  Anil.  3  TbiJ'. 
LeIpxiS,  aB2B,)  1849  [1839-49],  4*. 

"  OonulBiBg  the  best  notee  aad  roBiaenearr  t  UVrr 
lo.**— V.  R.  iMttM.  The  ed.  sad  Cenoaa  tra«^iii-q 
by  A.  Koplaeb,  BerUa,  IMl,  Intae  IP.  al»a  4r.f^  v.«  t 
be  coosnited.  Among  the  anaaerooa  AsptnA  tr«s,«  ^ 
(lona,  Baakia  rseamaMnds  iboac  of  Cary  and  C*»  •■  r. 
▲n  exeellettt  penoe  translation  of  tbr  J-f^no  •  -h 
ncftinant  aoto^  by  John  A.  Carirle,  LoMdsn.  L6.v 
9»  i  reprintwl  at  New  York,  U96.  l>>. 

8287.  B«rtl«  Giovanni  Lorenm.  Delia  df?- 
trina  teologica  coutenuta  iirlla 'iHviTa 
Conimedia  . . .  Diasertaxiuni  ...  .  ^  I  u  t  ii< 
•d.  of  Dante  publ.  by  Zatta,  Vca.  1731, 
4».  III.  67-103.)    H. 

8287*.  Galesuhl  Napl^ne^  Giaa  Fraa- 
cesco,  VounL  DtHCurw>  iBt4inio  al  C^antu 
IVdeU' Inferno  di  Dante.  IKIH.  i^>.>^ 
4567. 

8288.  Bachy  Oeorgca  Henri.  TMm*  de 
litt^ratnre  snr  Dante  ct  S.  Th«mia.<:  <i^ 
I'etat  de  r&me  depniK  le  Joor  de  Im  m<>rt 
Jnsqa'lt  celui  du  Jogemeot  dernier.  d'B|<r«<( 
cc«  deux  auteura  ...  .  Koaeu,  IbSV.  v. 
pp.  91,  tiS,  48. 

8289.  GAscHel,  Carl  Friedr.  Diuite  Aligh  • 
eris  Uiiterweiflung  ilber  Wcttacboivfan.' 
und  Wettorduung  dieasvlta  vnd  jen»o>t«. 
Kin  Beitmj?  xur  VomtandDiiaie  der  p^tt- 
lichen  Komtfdie.  Berlin,  1842, »».  pp.  rui^ 
179. 

For  the  Illustrallre  works  af  Ozaaam.  Lab  ii«^ 

and  oibera.  >eo  above.  Non.  3XS-C&.    Yw  a  t.  <Kt 

eo  pious  areooDt  of  edit  ion «  and  iraaslatuai*  at 

Dante,  and  of  Ulustnititre  morks.  we*  C^^aa^-  it 

Bailnes.  BihU/ogrt^a  Dmmte^n,  1  loaa.  Ib  a  1 1. 

Prato.  184i-48,  S«  I//.I    and  tbe  soppteaMat  i* 

this  bT  Carl  WItte,  Lipsia  1S47.  9: 

8390.  Onliavtlle,  or  Qnllle^lUc,  OnH- 

laume  de*  fl.  a.d.  1830.    Le  rutDant  dt^  rn  t» 

PelerinaiKes.    Le  premier  peleriuiti;:e  i"»t  tW 

Ihoramo  duritt  qnest  en  Tie.    Le  nef-umi  •!<• 

lame  separee  da  corps.    Le  tl«<r8  ent  d«'  iKx^ir^ 

seignr  iesns  ...    .    J\jttr  maittr*  BartM*  tt 

JeJuin  Prtit,  I  I>ari^  149-,]  4«.  AT.  216. 

3291.  [ ]    Le  iKrlerinaige  do  lame,    rpari*. 

A.  hrord,  Ai.rll  ^7,  1499,J  fol.  fll  80.  ilJV.  ,a 
copy  on  Tclhini). 

A  prose  translation  of  the  seeoad  of  tbr  tbne  r*!- 
grhnagcs. 

8292.  [ ]    [The  PylRremage  of  tbe   Sr>nlr. 

TranslRted  ont  of  Fren«che  into  Kngtlashr. 
with  somewhat  of  addidona.  Empryntni  at 
AVestmestre  by  WlUiaa  Ckxtoo.  June  6, 1460. 
fol.  ffl^.  113. 

Beprinted.  ••  wlih  fnnmlanlloBa tofeea  trmm  the  M<t 

eopy  In  tbe  British  Hoseam.     Edited  br  Sathrr.. ' 

Isabella  Cnsi.'   London.  US*,  «•.  pp.  aik.tl.    J- 

For  an  aeooaat  of  this  cnrtona  wnrk.  with  axtrarta. 

see  Olbdin'a  I^.  Anttq.  I.  Itt-lSt. 

8298.  SttSOy  or  gcnss»  Ileinrich,  akw  callfd 

iSstnf  Amandna,  iSOOf-ISM, A'..l  Bufc- 

lein  von  dvr  ewigeu  Weisbeil.    (In  bia  I^Un 

und   Sehriftm^  ed.    by  M.  Diepenbrork,  i> 

Aufl.,  Reirensbnrx.  1887,  8*.)    H. 

Kap.  Xt.  and  XIL.  pp.  SIO-llM.  tml  "  Vca  iv 
Bicrwahreadea  Web  der  Htfllc,'*  and  ••  Voa  obb*s> 
algcr  Freada  doe  Ulmaelivdehs."  Al«»  te  Wacbir- 
naget's  Att^euCsrkss  XaedaeA,  ft  Anag..  eaU.  R*- 
m.    iff.)    These  remarkable  paasacea  aiw  qaeud  i» 

Brt  In  Bagtobaehs  JSKsl.  s/  Chrt«.  DncaitoM.  \\ 
h  110.  Eagl.  trannlattoa. 
8294.  [Ooblna,  Joh.J,  141*  eeaf.    D«  aplrili 
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3;M3.  liMiteiUuBy  Joh.  BfaniiMls-Frend  uud 
limieu-Uid.    NUrDb«rg»  tW%  12».  (16  ah.) 

3&U.  MUtOB,  John.  P»radiii«  Lott.  A  poem 
vrrittun  in  ten  Books  ...    .    London,  1M7, 


pp.  SJ 


167 

Tmoalsted  iato  LoHh,  Frtneh.  J$aUan,  PartufUM*, 
Jhttth.  Gtrman.  Danuh,  awtdUk,  IcdandU,  iTdM, 


3345.  Tierofl;  Michael  Christian.  Evan^ 
liscber  Ilimm«]ii-Saal  und  Uullen*QaaaL  Leip- 
zig, 167tt  \or  1677  ? J,  12>.  {U  sb.) 

3346.  KlcmiBf  Christian.  Das  allenchreck- 
lichsta  uud  das  allerti«atlieb«  U.,  das  ist, 
nm^  uud  Uimmel.  Dreawlen,  1677,  4*.  (6 
sh.) 

3MT.  S«abert»  Joh.,  IM  younger.  Palaestra 
thoologico-philulogica  ...    .    Altdorfii,  167S» 

Coauiniac  etuji  "  D«  BMdtodlac  et  DsanaUoM 
Sterna,"  "  D«  Purfaloiio,"  i(«. 

S547*.  Maloblcslcjry  Job.    Domas   ^terni- 
tatit  beutw  et  infelicts,  bic  omuibus  eligenda, 
ibi  omuibus  inbaltitando.    Prn^H*,  IIMO,  12". 
Tran»lst«d  Into  Potish  and  B^kemioH. 

8^48.  Goodifrln,  Thomas,  V.D.  A  Diiicourse 
of  the  Punishment  of  Sin  iu  Hell;  demon- 
strating the  Wrath  of  God  to  be  the  Imme- 
diate Cause  thereof.  Tu  which  is  addeil,  a 
Sermon,  proving  a  State  of  Glory  for  tlie 
Spirits  of  Jnst  Men  npon  DlssolntiOD.  Lon- 
don, 1680,  9».  pp.  347  +•    ^^ 

8M9*.  [Larkln,  George].  The  World  V>  Come. 
The  Glories  of  llenven,  and  the  Terrors  of 
Hell,  lively  displayed  under  the  Similitude 
of  a  Vision.  By  G.  L.,  ^lAortfpwiro  { ?  so  in 
JVb(e«  and  QittrUs].  London,  (about  ItHN)*} 
1711.  — Also  Sunderland,  171?,  12». 

Tkia  work  bM  been  Mvenl  Umea  rrmu'lidently  pub. 
lUhed  aoder  the  name  of  Jobn  Buapin.  See  JvoM* 
mmd  iiU€rU»,  III.  10,  80,  W,  «7 ;  IV.  IM. 

834^.  Alvares,  Luis.  Ceo  de  gra^a  e  inferno 
cnstoso.    Evora,  1609,  8*.  pp.  404  +. 

3»49.  Sherlock,  William,  D,D.  A  Practical 
Discouiiie  concerning  a  future  Judgment.  . . . 
Loudon,  ItfttS,  So.  pp.  541  +•  i/-— 6th  ed., 
ibid,  ld99;  12th  ed.,  1749;  18th  ed.,  Glasgow, 
1761,  ia». 

A  rrtneh  b^osUtloa.  AmiL  IMS,  8*,  tte.  j  (7«nnait, 
LQbock.  1717.  1743,  8*. 

3360.  R^allte  (De  la)  des  biens  et  des  maux  A 
venlr,  ooiitre  les  sceptiavos  et  impies.  Roter- 
dam,  1«M,8». 

3851.  TmyloTf  Jeremy,  Bp.  Contemplations 
of  the  State  of  Man  in  this  Life,  and  in  that 
which  is  to  Come.  . . .  The  7Ch  Ed.  London, 
(....)  1707,  8».  pp.  248+.    Jy. 

3351«.  Bernardea,  Manoel,  1M4-I710.  Os 
nl times  fins  do  homem,  salva9aO  e  condenagaO 
etema.    Lisboa,  (....)  1728,  4>. 

3362.  Slkoiw^ery  John.  Treatise  of  Heaven 
and  Hell;  or,  the  Unchangeable  State  of 
Happiness  or  Misery.    London,  1700,  8«. 

3863.  Coanovt  or  Conuowen,  Christian 
Friedr.  Gedancken  toiu  ewigcn  Leben,  und 
der  Quaal  der  Verdammten.  Wittenberg, 
1702,8«.  (13  8h.) 

3364.  Shcrlooky  William,  D.D.  A  Discourse 
concerning  the  Happiness  of  Good  Men,  and 
the  Punishment  of  the  Wicked,  in  the  Next 
World.  Part  I.  Containing  the  Proofs  of 
the  Immortality  of  ttic  Soul,  and  Immortal 
Life.  ...  London,  1704,  S«.  pp.  (8),  602.  H. 
~4tb  cd.,  ihid.  1726,  H»;  another  ed.,  1760,  8>. 

A  PrmeM  UnDiUtloo.  Amtt.  I70S,  1735,  1739.  K&S, 
t^.^Oermm,  Lelpslfr.  17M,y;  LUieek,  ITK,  V>.— 
Alio  tran!<l«ied  into  Dmtek. 

3365.  [li  ay  tony  Henry].    Observations  npon 
•    a  Treatise  intitled,  A  Discourse  coucemiug 


the  Happfnesi  of  Good   Men  in  the   Next 

World.  ...    By  Dr.  Sherlock.  ...    [London? 
1704?],  4».  pp.  116.    H. 
3366.  Corctt  Jacques.    La  maison  de  I'^ter- 
mt6  on  vert  e  aux  vertueux  et  anx  pecheurs. 
...    Tome  T. -IV.    Lifi?e,  1705-07, 16». 

Tbete  vol*,  eontaln  the  Btrtmnu  of  the  author  for 
the  fcar«  lG6*i  to  1707.  lacliulve.  For  the  coDteuU, 
wbiob  are  cur  tout,  bc«  Backer,  I.  X14-216. 

3357.  [NIchoIaou,  Henry].  A  0>nference 
between  the  Soul  and  the  Body  concerning 
the  Present  and  future  State.  Loudon,  1705, 
8«». 

3358.  BottUler,  Itenand.  Considerations  lur 
la  certitude  et  r*ur  la  grandeur  den  recom- 
penses et  des  ^lelnes  du  nioiide  k  venir,  tir6s 
ties  ecrits  de  cint|  cCldbres  auteurs  AUgiois 
[Wilkiiw,  Bates,  Tlllotson,  Scott,  and  Good- 
man] ...    .    Rotterdam,  1700,  8*. 

8350.  Boatott,  Thomas.  Human  Nature  in 
its  Fourfold  State,  of  Primitive  Integrity, 
Entire  Depravation,  Begun  Recovery,  and 
Consnmnmte  Happiness  or  Misery  ...  .  Iu 
several  Practical  Discourses.  ...  Tlio  25th 
Ed.  ...  Edinburgh,  {\nt  cd.  1720,)  1770, 12>. 
pp.  xvi.,  4.36.    Jl. 

A  Dvuik  tratisIialoD.  8*  druk,  Groniogea,  1S47,  8*. 

3360.  Ouamady  Alextindro  (!«•  ElevciiO 
entre  o  bem,  o  o  mal  eternu.    Lisboa,  1720,  B". 

3361.  Rey nolda,  John.  Inquiries  cpnccruiug 
the  Stale  and  (Ei-ouomy  of  the  Augelical 
Worlds.     Loudon,  1723,  &>.  pp.  xiv.,  315.    A. 

3362.  Young,  R.  A  Serious  and  Pathetical 
Des(rtiption  of  Heaven  and  Hell.  Loudon, 
17S1, 12». 

3863.  Ewald,  Wllh.  Ernst.  XXII  Betracb- 
tuiigen  von  Himmel  uud  Htfile  ...  .  Bre- 
men, 17M,  8«.  (70  sh.) 

A  /Hoc*  tranalatlon,  Am«t.  1788-45.  8*. 

3364.  IValklln,  Jon.  De  Statu  Anlmae  ha- 
manae  ejuwiue  Felicitate  vel  lufelicitate, 
post  Solutionem  a  Corpore  sno.  [Retp.  Peter 
Aef.]    Lund.  17Sft,  4».  (3i  sh.) 

3365.  Minor,  Melcbior  Gottlieb.  Stimmeu 
der  Ewigkeit,  in  acht  Predigten  ...  .  Bree- 
lau,  1787,  8".  (60  sh.) 

3366.  liC  Pellctlcr,  aande.  Trait5  dee 
rteompcnses  et  des  peiues  6ternelles,  tir5  des 
11  vies  saints.  Paris,  17S8,  Uf^.  —  lbid,  1747, 
1»». 

3367.  J«plkaon,  Alexander.  The  Certainty 
and  Importance  of  a  Future  Judgment  and 
Everlasting  Retributions  ...  iu  Three  Dla- 
courses.    London,  1742,  8". 

3368.  KOpkc,  Adam.  SchriftmMMige  ErklH. 
rung  der  wahrhaftigen  Erscheinung  Samnelis 
nach  seinem  Tode  ...  iiebst  einem  Anhang 
wahrhufliger  Geschichte  von  einigen  erschie- 
neuen  Geixtern  nach dem Tode  ...  woxnnoch 
einige  ErtMrnungon  von  dem  Zivitande  der  see- 
ligen  Scelen,  und  auch  von  dem  Zustando 
der  Yerdammten  ...  mitgetheilet  werden. 
2>Anfl.  (Frankf.  u.  Leipx.  1744,)  PronElnn, 
1745,  8».  (16  sh.) 

The  author  i«  a  follower  of  8ehwoakr«ld  aod  Dtp. 
p«L 

3360.  Olearlnsy  BenJ.  ChriMoph.  Gedancken 
von  der  Natnr  der  Anserwfthlten  und  Ver- 
dammten nitch  der  Aufertftehung.  Jena, 
174»,4--  2|yr. 

3360*.  Hereafter}  or  a  Philoeophical  In- 
quiry into  tlio  Place  and  Nature  of  Heaven 
and  Hell.    Blanchester,  1752,  8*. 

3370.  Ooexe,  Job.  Melchior.  Betrachtungen 
tiber  den  Zustaud  der  Welt  und  der  Menschen 
nach  dem  jUugsten  Gerichte,  in  einigen  heili- 
gen  Reden  ...  .  Breslan  und  Lefptig,  1768, 
5».  pp.  944.— 2»  Aufl..  17f»4. 

SMKraA'sMMsAesLAU..  17Si,IX.a06-Slt.  B, 
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3371.  Mraterhoastty  Thomas.  Four  Ser- 
mons; the  three  flrnt  un  the  Necessity  for 
and  Nature  of  a  Future  State  of  Rewards 
and  PuniHhnientii:  the  last  a  Funeral  Sermon. 
London,  175S,  8«.  U. 
3872.  [8w«dent>org,  Emannel].  De  Coelo 
Ot  ejus  MiraUiUbu^.  i*t  de  inferno,  ex  Auditis 
A  ViNis.     I^otulini,  17&H,  4*.  pp.  272. 

An  BngliMh  ti-HDslatiou  of  SwedcoborK'*  trcalU* 
eooo«rniug  He*Tcn  and  Hell,  »iUi  «  PteUc«  hy 
Tbouiaa  Haitley.  was  pubL  in  177H;  repriiiK^)  for 
the  8widi-ul»org  S*>cUtv,  Ltouduo,  IhJO.  tf.  Tbcr*-  ore 
•ttaer  vertioiia  l>>  Juttii  Clowen,  by  Samuel  Noble 
(reprtiilcd.  New  York.  1H&7).  and  by  B.^uiucl  Huwe 
(bond.  Ib67).  An  Anii-ricau  ed.  of  Clowva*  iraiM- 
latloo.  reviaed  and  correctr'l,  va«  piibl.  in  182&: 
more  thorougblr  rev(r«d,  aud  oa«  tiiird  traoaluted 
anew.  Hoston.  IM7.  ll"'.— A  German  tmn'tlatlon.  by 
J.  C.  Lenz.  Lelp«.  1775,  K" ;  by  I..  HorMki.r.  Outteu- 
!>erg,  IKIO,  Ifi;  ••cr«iniahl«  »ori|triiru,"  by  J.  K.  I. 
Tafcl.  Tubingen.  1851.  ^•'.  — fVcHcA.  by  A.  J.  P»r. 
nciy,  Bt-rlin.  17*a.  »• :  by  J.  1*.  Moit.  Farin.  lt«l», 
h*,  by  J.  F.  K.  1^  BoNi  de*  Uua«-.  Si.  Aniand, 
1850.  IBo.  —  Sweduk.  Upi>l.  2.  Slocliholni.  IM«.  tfi. 

8373.  Orton,  Job.  Three  Discounted  on  Eter* 
nity,  and  the  Iniportunco  and  Advantaf^e  of 
looking  at  Eternal  Thing«.  [On  2  Cor,  iv.  18.] 
17tt4.  — Also  Newburyport  [Mass.J,  IbUO,  'Zi^. 
pp.  140.    H. 

3374.  Colletty  J.  Three  Discourses  on  the 
se^erul  hfltnte!*  of  Man,  on  Earth,  in  Heaven, 
and  UoU ;  di>du(-i-il  from  Reason  and  ilevvla- 
tion.    London?  1774,  S". 

3375.  Stretchy  L.  M.  ...  The  Influence  of 
ConMcieiice,  ami  (he  Credibility  of  a  Future 
State  of  Uetributiou  considered.  W'iucheHter, 
1790,  4».  2$. 

3376.  OuTrlrr,  Ludw.  BenJ.  HiuHichten  auf 
die  Ewi;;k«'it.  2  Theile.  tiiessen  I.Marburg?], 
(17»l,)  17H  80.  1  th. 

Tho  ed.  of  17»3  conUlns  a  life  of  ibc  aatlior,  bj 
E.  K.  voQ  Senkrubcrg. 

3377.  Lttdeke,  Christoph  With.  Zn  Augs- 
burg ini  Jahr  17U4  gehaltene  PreiHgten:  Eiue 
Vergteichung  '/wischen  dem  gegenwMrtlgen 
und  dem  '/.uktiiiftigen  Leben  de^  Mcnscbeu 
...    .    Augsburg,  1795,  8<».  pp.  72. 

3378.  IVhiteley,  Joseph.  (Prize]  Esitays  on 
tho  Advantages  of  Kevelation,  the  Kewards 
of  Eternity  ...  [etc.].     London,  1810,  S". 

8379.  liOnadalCf  .)«)hn.  The  Te'^tinionics  of 
Nature,  Keasoii,  and  Kevelation,  respecting  a 
Future  Judgment,  plainly  Huuinied  up;  in 
Four  DiHCourses  ...  .  London,  1^21,  b«.  pp. 
76.    G. 

"Able  and  eloqucnL"— Loiradtt. 

3380.  Irrlnflft  Edward.  For  the  Oracles  of 
Ood,  Four  uratiouM.  For  Judgement  to  Come, 
an  Argtiment,  in  Nine  Parts.  ...  London, 
1828,  8«.  pp.  xii.,  548.  //.  — 3<1  od.,  ibid.  1824, 
8.._  lUprinted,  New-York,  1825,  8<>.    H. 

See  Blackwood*  Ed.  Mag.  tor  Sept.  It«'i3;  XIV. 
84»-S53. 

8381.  Pollok,  Robert.  The  Course  of  Time; 
a  Poem,  in  Ten  Books.  ...  Edinburgh,  1827, 
12». 

The  2lit  ed.,  Edlnb.  1H57.  -  See  a  review  (by  An- 
drewa  Norton)  in  the  Chrittian  Exam,  for  March, 
1829;  VI.  HS-100.     H. 

8382.  Hndsoiif  Charles.  A  Series  of  Letters, 
addressed  to  Kev.  lIoKea  Ballon,  of  Boston; 
being  a  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine  of  a 
Future  Retribution,  against  the  Principal 
Arguments  used  by  him,  Mr.  Balfour,  and 
others.  . . .  Woodstock,  Vt.  1827, 12«.  pp.  308. 
H. 

8383.  Balfonr*  Walter.  Three  £si«ays.  On 
the  Intermediate  State  of  the  Dead.  The 
Resurrection  from  the  Dead.  And  on  the 
Greek  Terms  rendered  Judge,  Judgment, 
Condemned,  Condemnation,  Damned,  Damna- 

Ac.  in  the  New  Tej<tament.    With  Re- 
•  on  Mr.  liudson'H  Letters  In  Vlndica- 


tion  of  a  Future  Retribution,  addressed  to 
Mr.  Ilosea  Ballou,  of  Boston.  Charleslowa 
(Ms.),  1S28,12«».  pp.300. 

3384.  Hudson,  Charles.  A  Reply  to  Mr.  Bal- 
four'a  EssavM,  touching  the  State  of  the  liraH. 
and  a  Future  Retribution.  ...  WiRxlstik, 
Vt.  1829, 18»  or  24».  pp.  iv..  209.    ff. 

3384*.  Balfour,  Walter.  Let  ten*  on  th^  Im- 
mortality of  the  Soul,  the  Intemic;diate  ^tata 
of  the  Dead,  and  a  Future  Retributtto,  m 
Reply  to  Mr.  Charles  Hudson  ...  .  Charlns- 
town  (Mass.),  1829, 12».  pp.  300.    H. 

3385.  Montgomery,  Robert.  A  UniTenal 
Pi-ayer;  Deaiii;  a  Vision  of  Heaven;  and  a 
Virion  of  Hell.  . . .  London.  1828,  4*.  ~  Frv>m 
the  2d  London  Ed.  Boston,  1829,  12*.  pp. 
xriii.,  7-132.     H. 

On  Mr.  Robert  Menttomtr7*t  Pocnti,  »«e  llacas- 
lajii  K«)iaj. 

3386.  Hofacker,  Ludw.  Der  Himmel  mit 
seitien  Wundereriicheinungen  and  die  Holle. 
Tubingen,  1880,  8». 

3387.  [Pcabody,  William  Bourn  Oliver!  Re- 
tribution. (Chrittian  Eacam.  for  July,  1889; 
VIII.3y2-402.)    H. 

3388.  [Ballou,  Hosea].  The  Scripture  Doc- 
trine of  Punishment,  conf$idered  with  refer- 
ence to  Future  Retribution.  {Unitrrtalitt 
/■>/>«».  for  May,  1S82  ;  11.  325-350.)    H. 

3389. A  Candid  Examination  of  Dr.  CLsd- 

ning'H  Discourse  on  the  Evil  of  Sin.  Boertoo, 
1888,  12».  pp.  36.    H. 

VoT    the    Diacourae    referred   to,  aoe    ChaBalDg*> 
WorkM,  Buaiou.  IMl,  If,  IV.  1&I-167.    H. 

3390.  Ballou,  Adin,  and  Smitk,  Daniel  D. 
Report  of  a  Public  DiHCusttion  ...  on  the 
Question,  **Do  the  Holy  Scripturev  teach  the 
Doctrine,  that  Men  will  be  punished  . . .  after 
Death,  for  the  Deeds  done  in  this  Life?" 
Mendon,  1884,  8«.  pp.  86.    BA. 

3391.  Molenaar,  D.  Het  gewisse  verband 
tusschen  het  tegenwoiirdige  en  toekomende 
leveii,  en  het  onderwijs  van  omen  lleirr, 
aangaande  den  stuat  der  algeM:heideuheid 
onzer  zielen  na  den  dood,  nsisr  de  gelijkeuis 
van  Lay.arus  en  den  r^keu  man.  ...  *s  Hage, 
184«,  S«.  jt.  U.5U. 

3392.  [Palft-ey,  Caznenu].  Retribution. 
{Christian  Exam,  for  31arch,  1810:  XL.  224- 
233.)    H. 

339:J.  Hamilton,  Richard  Winter.  The  Re- 
vealed Doctrine  of  Rewards  and  PuniKhmentji. 
...  lA)udon,  1847,  8«».  pp.  xvi.,  565.  {Tht 
Congrtgational  Lecture^  Twelfth  Series.) 

lo   oppoaiiioD    purticutarlj  to  the  DcstructioaLu 
and  UuivcrsaJUt*. 

3394.  Cheever,  George  Barrcll.  The  De- 
mand and  Demonstration  of  a  Future  Retri- 
bution in  Natural  Theology.  (liiMiail  Hfpos. 
and  Class.  Rev.  for  Oct.  1849,  and  Jan.  I8d0; 
3d  Ser.,  V.  661-680,  and  VI.  75-99.)    AB. 

3395. Materials  for  a  Future  Judgment  in 

the  Constitution  of  tho  Human  Mind.  {Ibid. 
July,  1850;  VI.  467-494.)    AB. 

3396.  IValker,  Samuel  Abraham.  Abra- 
ham's Bosom :  tho  Parable  of  tho  Rich  Man 
and  Lazarus  examine«l  as  a  Revelation  of  the 
Future.    London,  1850, 12».  pp.  376. 

3397.  Ciieever,  George  Barrell.  The  Ar- 
rangements in  the  Constitution  of  the  Mind, 
for  a  Future  Judgment  and  Retribntion. 
IBihlioUi.  Sacra  for  July,  1851 ;  VIU.  471- 
491.)    H. 

3398. The  Powers  of  the  World  to  Come 

...    .    New  York,  1858, 12>.  pp.  384. 

3390.  Dclaage,  Henri.  Les  ressuscit^  aa 
ciel  et  dans  I'enfer.    Paris,  1855,  8*.  (17  sb.) 

3400.  Bpurgeon,  Chailes  Uaddon.    Ueaven 
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and  Hell.  [A  sermon  delivered  in  the  open 
air,  at  Hackney,  to  an  audience  of  twelve 
thonsand  persons.]  (Sermons^  First  8cr., 
[Lond.  1866,]  New  York,  1857,  12»,  pp.  '296- 

A  French  tnaatedon,  Toulouae,  1»9, 11*. 
3401.  Clel  (Le)9  le  purgatoire,  Tcnfer,  expli- 
qate  par  des  traits  d*hi«toire.   Toulouse,  1869, 
a2>.  pp.  M. 

2.  Happiness  of  the  Fntnre  Life  |  Paradise  i 
Heayen. 

a.  Central  Clftorits. 
Note.  —  The  term  '*  paradise"  is  often  used  bj 
the  older  writers  to  denote  the  abode  of  the  right- 
eons  in  the  intermediate  state.  Respecting  its 
loealiti/,  in  this  sense,  there  was  a  great  diversity 
of  opinion. 

3403.  G6tta,  Joh.  Frledr.  ...  Historia  svc- 
cincta  Dogmatia  de  Vita  .Sterna.  Tvblngae, 
lT70,4».pp.W. 

8402».  Scbultl&eaa,  Johannes.  Das  Parar 
dies,  das  Irdische  nnd  Uberirdische,  faistorlsch- 
mytbischc  und  mystische;  neitst  einer  Revi- 
sion der  allgemoinen  biblischen  Qcographie. 
Noue  Aufl.  [of  title].  (Zurich,  1816.)  Leipzig, 
1821,  8«.  nth. 


3403.  Teatamenta  XII.  Patrlarchamnl. 
AtoMffai  rtiv  if^  irarpiapxuy.  (2d  cent.)  {Gr. 
and  Lat.  in  Grabe's  SpicHegium^  Tom.  1.,  in 
Fabricii  Oodex  Puudepigr.  V.  T.  V.)l.  I.,  and 
Migne's  Bitrol.  Grxca,  Tom.  II.)    H. 

An  Autto*  venton  In  Wtalston's  Anthentitk  Re- 
cord*, Vol.  I.    {H.)    For  a  description  of  the  teren 
taeaTcns,  ice  T—t.  LcH  (III.),  o.  2,  et  soqq. 
3403>.  lasiiab.    Asccnsio  Isoisa  A'atis,  Opnscu- 
Inm  psendepigraphum  ...  publici  Juris  fac- 
tum a  Ricardo  Laurence,  LL.D yEthiop., 

Lat.f  and  Engl.    Oxon.  1819,  8».  pp.  vlii.,  180. 
M. 

The  flnt  Ave  ehaplen.  In  their  primitive  form, 
are  probnbly  m  old  m  the  latter  part  of  the  •ecood 
eentarj ;  the  remainder  li  at  leaat  a  hundred  yean 
later.  Both  portion!  de»cribe  the  mptoro  of  the  pro- 
phet, in  vision,  to  the  seventh  heaven.  — A  German 
translation,  with  note«,  bv  B.  Jolowiex,  Lclpxlc, 
1854.  8^.  pp.  Tiii..  M.    D. 

3404.  ItfSietsuitlnai  or  A«udo-Ijactan- 
tins.    Carmen  de  Fhoenice. 

In  most  editions  of  the  works  of  Laotaatlna ;  well 
edited  also  In  Wemedorfs  PotUie  Lat.  Minora.  III. 
281-S2X.  (W.)  It  de«erv«<i  notice  here,  however, 
prlBeipally  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  poem  Founded  on  it. 
puhlisbed  U7  Thorpe,  with  an  English  translation. 
In  bis  Oodex  JbonientU,  pp.  197-1'42  (see  No.  8274. 
abo%e),  iilxo  In  KJipnein's  AiuUecta  Atiglo-Soxonlca, 
II.  1&.V-194.  The  flnt  part  or  fhe  |>i>.>iu  Is  appended 
to  Wright's  A.  Putriekt  Purgatory,  pp.  186-190, 
under  the  title  of  "Anglo-Saxon  Description  of  Para- 
dise." 

3405.  EpIirBeniy  iSVrtM,  Saint^  fl.  a.d.  S70. 
I>e  Paradiso  Eden  ^erniones  duodecim.  Syr. 
and  Lai.  {Operay  8yr.  et  Lat.,  III.  662-598.) 
H. 

3406.    Ulilemann,    Friodrich    Oottlob. 

EphrlLms  des  Syrers  Aneichtan  von  dem 

Paradiese  und  dem  Falle  der  enten  Men- 

ichen.    (Illgen's  ZeitMchrift  f.  d.   higt. 

a^eoZ.,  1832, 1,  i.  127-318.)    H. 

3407.  Moaea  Bar-Ccpha,  fl.  a.d.  000.    De 

Paradiso  (X>mnientarius,  ex    Syrica    linna 

tralatus  per  And.  Masium.   Antverpiae,  iSbO, 

8*.    BL. 

Also  in  La  Blgnea  BfU.  Patrwn,  Par.  1575.  fol.. 
VI.  273-376  (J7.),  snd  other  colleetiona.  In  Part  I,  c. 
IS  of  this  treatise,  the  author  maintains  that  the 
terrestrial  paradise  is  the  abode  of  the  souls  of  the 
righteous  till  the  daj  of  the  general  reaurreetlon, 
after  whieh.  he  sars,  there  will  be  no  farther  use  for 
It.  and  It  will  be  left  vaoanU    Comp.  ' 

OrknL  U.  m. 


3408.  Badmerwa*  fl.  a.d.  1121.  Liber  da 
Beatititdine  Cuflestie  PatrisB.  (In  his  Optra, 
appended  to  Anselmi  Opera,  1721,  fol.,  pp. 
U(>-163.)    H. 

3409.  Court  (La)  de  Paradia.  (In  BarbaMn> 
Fhbliaux,  etc.  ed.  H6on,  Paris,  1808,  8>,  III. 
128-148.)    H. 

Sec  mstoirt  Lit,  dt  la  France.  Xyill.  79a-«00,  and 
Wrigbt'd  St.  i\JTidt'»  Purgatorf,  pp.  i9-i2. 

8410.  Hondalnify  or  Hood  an,  Raoul  de^ 
13th  cent.  La  voie  do  Paradis.  (Appended 
to  (Eurrti  completes  dt  Rutfltfvf^  ed.  by  A. 
Jubinal,  Paris.  1839,  8»,  II.  227-2tt).)    H. 

Bee  Bietettre  LU.  de  la  Franet,  ZTIII.  788,  et  seqq. 

8411.  Rutebeuf  or  -bnef,  fl.  a.d.  mOt 
La  vuie  do  Paradis.  UEuvrti.  Paris,  1839, 1", 
11.24-56.)    H. 

8412.  [Llllna,  Zachariasl  Do  Gloria  et  Gau- 
diis  Beiiturum TVoDice,  Sept.  24, 1501.1 4>. 

See  Paneer,  VIII.  8S8.  n.  11. 

3413.  Bradford,  John,  d.  1533.  A  Fruitful! 
Treatise,  full  of  lleauenly  Consolation  ngaintit 
the  Feare  of  Deatho;  whercunto  are  anofxetl, 
Certaine  Svrect  Meditations  of  the  Knowle<lge 
of  Christ,  of  Life  Euerlasting,  and  of  the 
Dleiwed  State  and  Felicity  of  the  Same. 
M.D.  [London,  printed  by  Hugh  SingletonJ   8*. 

nradford's  writings  were  reprinted  by  the  Parker 
Booletj  in  1848  and  l8jS. 

3414.  Hasnelmanii,  Ilerm.  Drei  Prediglen. 
I.  Von  den  Frcudeu  dess  ewigen  Lobena.  II. 
Von  den  Namen  deas  ewigen  Lebens.  III. 
Wie  die  OlMnbigen  elnander  kcnuen  sollen. 
DortniUnd,  137'i,  8". 

3415.  Tructatus  de  Gandiis  Vitie  aHern», 

et  quoniodo  Sacramentarii  nobiti  Gattdia  dictso 
Vit89  imminuant.    Erph.  1583,  8«? 

3416.  PoUlo,  Lucaa.  Sieben  Predigten  vom 
ewigen  Leben.  Leipzig,  1585  [1586?],  4».— 
Jbid.  1004,  b«.  (37  sh.) 

Other  cds.  1608.  1706,  173&    A  Latin  tranalstlon, 
LipsiK.  leoi.  4«. 

3417.  Irenwua,  Chrlstoph.  Spiegel  dess  ewi- 
gen Lebens...    .    Ursel,  1589,  4». 

3418.  Sacc,  Siegfried.  Krkiarungdos  Artickels 
vom  ewigen  Leben  in  XX.  Predigten.  Mao- 
deb.  1594, 4».  e  -B 

3419.  Gretaer,  Jac.  De  Statu  Beatomm  Dis- 
putatio  theologicn.    Ingolstadii,  1500,  4o. 

Also  in  his  Opera,  V.  1.  IW-ZOft. 

3420.  Klcolai,  Philipp.  Freuden-Spiegel  des 
ewigen  Lebens  ...  .2  Tbeile.  Franckftart, 
1508,  40.  — Also  1633, 1640,  4»,  and  Hamburg, 
1707, 1729,  80.  (57  eh.) 

A  new  ediUon.  bj  O.  MilihlmanB.  Halle,  1664,  Be. 
pp.  xvl.,  an. 

3421.  BiscbofT,  Melchior.  Acht  Predigten 
Tom  ewigen  I^ben.    Leipzig,  1600, 8*. 

3422.  NI«olal,  Philipp.  Praxis  et  Theoria 
Vitae  saternR! :  Uistoriscbe  Beschreibnng  des 
ganzen  Oeheimnisses  vom  ewigen  Leben  in 
ninf  BUchern.  Hamburg,  1006.  4o.  — Also 
1609, 11, 15,  20,  28,  51,  and  FrankfUrt,  1707, 4*. 
(107  sh.) 

3423.  Praeaantatlone  et  Fonaeca,  .«gf- 
dins  de.  De  Animie  et  Corporis  Beatitndiue 
Disputationee.  3  tom.  Gonimbriae,  1000- 
15,  fol. 

3424.  Oretaer,  Jac.  De  variis  Ooelis  Lntfaer- 
anis,  Zwinglianis,  Ubiquitariis,  Calvlnlanis 
...  Disputatio  ...    .    Ingolstadii,  1012,  4*. 

Also  In  his  Opera,  V.  I.  X08>M0. 

3424>.  Herberger,  Valerius.  Dashimmliscbe 
Jerusalem  ...    .    Leipzig,  1013,  8*. 

a  new  edition,  by  Fr.  Ahtieid.  Leipi.  185T.  8>.  pp. 
ztl.,  136. 

3425.  Bellarmlno,  Boberto,  Chnf.  De  aUr- 
na  Felicitate  Snnctorunt  Libri  qulnqua  ...  . 
Antvorpia,  1010»  8«.  pp.  2B8  +. 

821 
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Often  reprinted.  A  IhUch  trmniUtloo.  Antwerp. 
KIT,  II*;  Frmek.  b?  J.  Brlgnon.  Parte.  1701.  12*, 
•ltd  AvlgnoB,  18S5, 18P ;  IltAian,  Torino,  1846, 16^. 

8426.  Bcllarmlno,  Roberto,  Chrd.  The  Joya 
ofthoBIeosed  ....  Tranalatod  ...  by  Thomas 
FoxtoD.  With  an  Eaaay  on  the  siuni^  Subject. 
Written  by  Mr.  Addison.  Loudon,  1722,  8». 
pp.  ix.,  136+.    G. 

An  etrlier  Kncllth  irnnsUtlon,  by  Tboa.  Sremrd, 
Bt.  Omer,  IflSS.  If;  another  iittU.  *ilh  vnHatloDa 
from  the  original,  by  B.  Jenks,  London,  1710,  12*. 
Tbb  U  entitled  "  Onranograpt^ ;  or,  Heaven  opened," 
tU. 

8427.  Kunstf  Joacb.  Eccard.  Speculum  ftitu- 
rse  Giorice  Electorum  in  Vita  teterna,  anas 
dem  LXV.  Capital  Esain,  In  V.  Predlgten. 
Lelpaig,  16ie»  4*. 

8428.  fjcaalns,  Leonardns.  De  Sammo  Bono 
et  leterna  Beatitudine  Ilomlnis  Ubri  lY. 
...    .     Antverpise.  laitt,  8«.  pp.  603 +• 

Tranilaied  Into  Otrman  and  Chintat. 

8429.  Belmif  Joh.  Dccas  Problematum  de 
glorioeo  Dei  et  Bentorum  Carlo,  nonnullisqiie 
eonim  Corporum  Butibim,  cum  Notis  Heurici 
Altingi.  Francoforti,  1817,4*.— Uoidelbergas, 
iei8,  4». 

8430.  CroclUBy  Joh.  Conversatlo  Prutenica, 
aire  Conaideratio  Problematum  Ja  Bebmii  de 

florioflo  Dei  et  Beatonim  Coclo  ...    .    2  pt. 
ranoofurtl  ad  Mcennm  [alto  Berlin  rj,  i81H- 
l»,  8«. 

This  work  gnre  ooeaalon  to  a  eontroTeny  between 
Croclui  and  Baltbaaar  Mentcer  on  the  subject. 

3431.  BellntanI,  or  BclllntanI,  Mattla. 
Teatro  del  Paradiso,  ovvero  Meditazioni  della 
celeste  gloria.    2  torn.    Salo,  1620,  8o. 

8432.  Gllbertf  Oeorg.  Gosmographia  coeles- 
t<8,oder  erqnickender  Abriss  der  andem  Welt, 
Tom  owigen  Leben.    Rostock,  1628,  4*. 

8433.  Lancelot,  or  X«ancllot,  Henr.  Coro- 
na Justitiw  Ecclesin  triumphantis,  de  Beati- 
tudine Anims  et  Corporis.  Colonic,  1625, 8*. 

8434.  iBluHuay  Georg.  Olanbens-Artlckel 
voni  ewigen  Leben.  Bresslau,  1626,  4«.— 
Leipzig,  1664,  4*.  (71  sh.) 

-8436.  Snares,  Francisco.  Tractatus  qninqne 
ad  Primam  Secundae  D.  Thomse.  [l.j  De  nl- 
timo  Fine  Hominis  ac  Beatitudine.  . . .  (Lug- 
duni,  1628,)  Moguntise,  1629,  fol. 

8436.  Zader,  Jac.  Winter-Spiegel  dc«  jtelt- 
lichen  und  Sommer^iegel  des  ewigen  Lebens. 
Witteb.  1628, 12>. 

8437.  Meyfkrt,  Job.  Matth.  Das  himmlische 
Jerusalem,  odor  das  ewige  Leben  der  Kinder 
Gottea  . . .  aus  den  holdseligsten  Contempla- 
tionen,  sowohl  alter  ala  neuer  Yator  und 
BUnner  beschrieben.  Nflrnberg,  1680,  8*. 
(42  sh.)— Also  ibid.  1647, 1664, 1668, 1674. 

8138.  Drexelluflf  Hleremias.  (^lum  [He] 
Beatorum  Civitas  .Stomitatis  Pars  III.  ... 
Monachti,  1685, 24*.  pp.  643  +.  —  Also  Antvcr- 
piie.  1636. 1636, 16*. 

A  JhOek  translation,  Aatvrrp.  IBM,  4^ ;— Cemum, 
MAnchen.  1«S7.  13»;-Anlia«.  Roma.  IIMS.  12". 

84S9.  Matthias,  or  Mattt&ieu,  Pierre. 
Paradlsus  coelestis  ...  .  Antuerpiee,  1640, 
am.  8».  p^  (28X  362,  (13). 

8440.  Ranew,  Nathaniel,  about  1600-1670. 
Account  concerning  the  Saints'  Glory  after 
the  Resurrection,  to  be  upon  this  Old  Earth 
and  the  New ;  with  Cute.   4*. 

8441,  Albreclkt,  Georg.  Oaudium  super  omne 
OaudUini.    Frewd  Uber  alle  Frvwtf  das  let, 

^udliche  und  anmuthlge  Erkll&rung  des 
denrelchen  Artlkels  von  dem  ewigen 
n  In  Rinf  und  siebenilg  l»redigten  ...  . 
r«bi8ch-Hall,  (1641,  4».)  1645,  8».  pp.  908. 
so  Nttrnberg,  1663,  and  1686, 4«.  (171  sh.) 
•  FnMolm.  AvtocftM.  eifO.  pp.  m.  Tfl,  who  ealle 
in."    Aa  abridfaeat  was  publ. 


by  Joh.  Cruse,  wf tb  the  title:— "  Die  ewfije  end  fiber 
alle  Massen  wlcbtig«  ITerrliobkeit  der  Ausaerwdhl- 
ttti."  «te.  Beriln,  I7S4,  9>. 

3442.  Borro(£at.Bnrrna),Cr!8tofora  Doc- 
trina  de  tribus  Coeliii,  Aereo,  gydereo,  et  &a- 
pireo.  Opus  Astrononiis,  Philosophia  et  Th«>- 
logis  favons.    Ulyssipone,  1641,  4*. 

8443.  Csaixtna,  Georg.    Liber  unna  de  Botio 

S>rfecte  Sommo,  sive  seterna  Beatitudine. 
elmst.  1648,  4*.  — Also  1664,  4*. 
3444.  Frlmel,  Joh.  Calvinischer  Himmel, 
das  ist,  eigentliche  BMcbreibunK  auch  grunU- 
liche  . . .  Wideflegung  deas  Calviniscben  er- 
schnlfenen,  leiblichen  und  lieblichen  llim- 
mels  der  Anserwehlten.  Witteb.  1646,  4*. 
8445.  Baxter,  Richard.    The  Saints  ETerlaat- 

ing  Rest.    Loudon,  1640  [1650],  4". 
8446. T?u  iame.    2d  Ed.,  corrected  and  en- 
larged.   London,  1661,  49. 

"  These  odiiiona  coutaln  the  passage  (Part  1,  Cb. 
VIT.  ^  4.)  In  which  Baxter  calls  bearen  the  •  ParHa- 
nentau  Beatom,'  and  Introduces  Into  it  Pym. 
Hampden,  Lord  Brooke,  and  White,  deceased  sneB- 
bers  of  the  Long  Parliament.  Hating  been  muck 
otOeeted  to,  the  faasafte  was  omitted  in  all  editions 
printed  after  ItBB.' —Darting. 

In  Baxter's  PmeHcaL  Wartu.  170T.  foL,  III.  l-SS^ 
{B.)  The  popular  editions  are  abridged.— A  Dmuk 
translation,  Amst.  1677.  4**.  abridged.  RottPrdam, 
1840.  »:  GermoH.  Ca^sel.  Ifi84.  4*.  also  several  ether 
translation«  und  numerous  ediUona,  down  to  U6e; 
Danish,  Kj6b«nbaTn,  1816,  8". 

3447.  Hortlgas,    or    Ortlgasy    Manuel. 

Corona  eterua.  Kxpllca  la  gloria  accidental, 
y  eHOucial  del  ainin,  y  cuerpo.  . . .  Zaraguza. 
1650,  A^.  —  Jbid.  1658,  8». 

3448.  Mnrscliely  Israel.  Aurora^  oder  Yor- 
flchmack  doss  ewigen  Lebens.  Frankfurt, 
1650,  8>.  (28  sh.) 

3449.  Franclce  {LaL  Franeua),  Greg.  De 
Ocelo  Beatoruni.    Fraocor.  ad  Yiadr.  1661, 4>. 

3460.  Dllherr,  Joh.  Michael.    Frendenblick 

des  ewigen  Lebens.  in  acht  Predigten  ...    . 

Nttmberg,  1652,  l'2o.  (22  sh.) 
8451.  Henao.  Gabriel  de.  ...    EmpyreologSa, 

sen  Philoeophia  Ohriotiana  de  Empyreo  Cceto. 

. . .    Lugduni,  1652,  tbl.  pp.  324,  326,  2  col. 

8462.  Ro^pre,  Joseph.  The  Ble8sedn««.<;  of  De- 
parte<l  Saints;  a  Sermon.    London,  1654,  4*. 

8463.  ["VirUlte  (Lat.  Angina  ex  Alblls^, 
Thomas].  A  Contemplation  of  Heaven,  with 
an  Exercise  of  Love,  and  a  Descant  on  the 
Prayor  in  the  Garden.    Paris,  1654,  S». 

8454.  Rapin,  Rene.  La  vio  des  pr^ecitioex 
dans  la  bienbeurcuite  £temit«.  Paris,  (1659?) 
1684,  sm.  4o.  pp.  '235  +.  — Bruaselle,  1706,  P>. 

8466.  Voetlns,  Gisb.  Diatribe  de  Coelo  Bear 
torum.  Oorinch.  1666  [1660?  I  8>.  — ifrtdL 
1679. 

See  also  Na  llOS. 

3466.  Ho'vre,  John.  The  Blessedness  of  the 
Righteous  opened  ...    .    London,  1668,  8*. 

Knnerooa  editione.  Alae  In  his  irer*«,  London. 
1734,  fol.,  I.  441-«27.  (H.)  —  "  Howe  wa«  unqiie«tion- 
ablT  the  greatest  of  the  Puritan  divines."— JBe*«t 

3467.  Slrleins,  Michael,  the  younger.  Beau 
Anlmao  humanae  post  Mortem  Ilomluls  Im- 
mortalitas.    Giessae,  1660, 4*.  pp.  127. 

Also  In  the  /VMefeulai,  etc    See  No.  2108. 

3468.  Bartoll,  Danicllo.  Dell'  ultimo  e  beato 
fine  deir  httomo.  Librl  duo.  Roma,  1670, 
12».pp.675-}-. 

Numerons  editions. 

3469.  Case,  Thomas.  Mount  Piagafa,  or  a 
Prospect  of  Heaven ;  being  an  Expoeition  on 
1  Tlieas.  iv.  13-18.    London,  1670,  4*. 

3469*.  'WelDVOod,  Andrew.  Meditations  re- 
presenting a  Glimpse  of  Glory:  or,  A  Onspel- 
Discovery  of  Emmanticrs  Laud.  ...  (167 — f) 
Boston,  re-printed,  1744, 12o.  pp.  279  +,    BA. 
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—  Pittsburgh,  1824,  1>.    Q.—UmAxm,  1839, 

8*.    BL. 

Tblt  wriur  rtprcaenu  »Im  salnta  u  "  ttmrit^ed  in 
bchoIJins  of  tb«  Vcugeance  of  Ood,"  In  tlm  iticoa- 
eeivabl«  tormentii  lotlictcd  oo  the  vlukcd  lu  hell; 
tbooch  h«  Daivdiy  add^,  ii|iemklng  In  tha  B»ine  of 
the  Klorta«d  BmloM,  "  Uuch  nf  tbe  V«n|i*tDCt  of  the 
Wrmtb  uf  our  Qud  did  «e,  iHI*  wrc««<Uti|r  Jvy.  bcbeld, 
«b«D  we  lived  wUhIa  Time: '  mnitioDlu^  )«r«lcu)arlj 
deftrocttre  layiid»tlous,  flrw,  Mrthquake*.  war.  pM< 
iUenee,  fimlDe,  tod  «iieeialJud(mrni«oa  ludlrldual*. 
Sea  p.  181 :  alM  pi>.  10&-109,  wh<rre,  unong  olber 
tbinipi.  be  sara,  iipeaklnR  of  tbe  wicked.  "  the  bvhold- 
las  of  the  ttBi«k«  of  tkeir  Tornent  is  'a  poaalug  Oe- 
lectAttoa" !  Tbe  auibor  waa  a  Sootrh  dlTiiio,  a  good 
•peelmvn  of  the  claa*  dncribed  by  Mr.  Ruckle  in  tbe 
aeeood  volume  of  bla  HUtufy  o/  CMtLuuion. 

3460.  Slanikl,  Oiov.  Battinta.  Ristretto  dellA 
gloria  del  ParaditK).  Tenexla,  1670.  8*.— 
BoIogDa,  1679. 

3461.  Soh^rartxCf  Heinr.  Betrachtung  tier 
ewigon  Freucle,  In  XVIII.  Predigteii.  Mag- 
deburg, 1671, 8*.  (25  »h.)  —  Also  Bremen,  1600, 
8«. 

3462.  Spcner,  Pbilipp  Jhc.  Der  OULubigen 
ewiges  Leben.  Prankftirt,  1671»  1687,  24*. 
(10  8h.) 

34»V).  Povrelly  Tavaaor.    Detcription  of  tbe 

Tbreefold  l^tatc  of  an  Elect  P«rw>n,  tIz.  of 

Nature,  Grace  and  Glory.    London,  167S,  8°. 
3164.  Schottcl*  Jostua  Goorg.     Sondorbare 

Voratellting  von  der  ewlgeu  Seeligkeit  ...    . 

Braonticbweig,  167S,  8*.  (24  sb.) 
34i^.  BartoU,  Baniello.    Delle  due  etemltii 

deir    bnomo   Tuna  in  Dio  I'altra  con    Dio. 

Roma,  167ft,  12*.  pp.  269  +. 
Numeroaa  edlilona. 
3466.  ZolllkolTer,  or  Z«U11co]iAt,  Job. 

ilimmlischer  Vreuden-Blick  und  einer  glXu- 

bigen  Beelen  VorNchmack  des  ewigen  Lebena. 

Bawl,  1677,  8«.  (39  »h.)— /Wrf.  1707. 
3167.  Bates,  William.    The  Pinal  HapplneM 

of  Man.    London.  16H0,  8». 
locluded  in  bla  Fmtr  La»t  Thingt. 

3468.  Zeaolk,  Wilh.  Do  forniali,  et  secandom 
quid consummataAnimar urn  ...  separatarum 
...  Beatltiidine.    Jenae,  1680,* 4«. 

3469.  [Goodnrln,  Tboma«,  D.D.].  The  Fu- 
ture State.  Or,  A  Discourse  attempting  some 
Diiiplay  of  the  SonlH  llappineM,  in  regard  to 
that  eternally  Progrewive  Knowledge  ... 
which  i»  amongst  the  Bleiwed  in  Hoaven.  By 
a  Country  Gentleman,  a  Wonihlppar  of  God 
in  the  nay  of  the  Church  of  Knglaud.  ... 
London.  16M3,  sm.  8>.  pp.  159.    IT. 

31T0.  Bchrader,  Job.  Ernst.  OfTener  Hlm- 
mel  und  FUrstellnng  dea  ewigen  Lebens. 
Helrostftdt,  168S,  8*. 

3471.  Baler,  Joh.  Wilh.,  the  elder.  Be  Prse- 
guBttt  VitsB  wternas  vera  Sententia  declarator, 
ea  vero,  quam  G.  Keithus,  ex  Quakeris  unus, 
propugnat,  refntatur.    Jenae,  1684,  4*.  6  gr. 

3472.  — ~  Disputatio  de  Statu  pie  Defuoctomm 
paciflco,  ex  fiaaia  xxvi.  20.  Jenae,  1686,  4*. 
if.  16. 

3473.  Batee,  William.  A  Short  Description 
of  the  Blessed  Place  and  SUte  of  the  Saints 
above.    London,  1687,  8^. 

3474.  Horneck,  Anthony.  The  Glories  of 
the  other  World,  on  Rom.  Till.  18.  London? 
1687,8*. 

3475.  FranclacI,  Erasmus.  Ehi^  und  ft^u- 
denrciches  Wohl  der  Ewigkelt  fUr  die  VerMcb- 
ter  der  Eitelkeit.  NUmberg,  16»1,  8*.  (97t 
sh.) 

3475*.  Olorw  (Tlie)  and  Happiness  of  the 
Saints  lu  Heaven  ...  .  London,  16M,  8*. 
BL, 

3476.  Notli'vrancfer,  Joh.  Heinr.  ...  De 
glorioso  Animarum  Coelo,  contra  Neotericos 


potissimnm  ...  .  SnbPrasidlo  ...  Gaspftrls 
Loescberi  ...  .  Wittenbergw,  (16fK2,)  1715, 
4*.  pp.  94.    H. 

3177.  Hanneken,  Pbil.  Ludw.  Do  Ylta 
aeterna.    WItebergae,  16iM,  4*.  3  gr. 

3178.  Stanlkope,  George.  The  Happiness  of 
Goo<l  Men  after  Death:  a  Funeral  Sermon^on 
Rev.  xiv.  13.    London,  1698,  4*. 

3479.  Sonnta^,  Christoph.  De  Trlumphan- 
tium  in  Ccrlitt  iScclesiia  stolata,  ex  Apoc.  vii. 
9-15.    Altorf.  16IN),4«.  5i7r. 

3480.  Bates,  William.  The  EverleaUng  Rest 
of  tbe  Saints  in  Heaven.  ( WrnrkM,  2d  Ed., 
Loud.  (1700,)  1723,  Ibl.,  pp.  823-«74.)    B. 

3481.  Fellelt^  (De  la)  de  la  vie  k  venir  et  dea 
moyeiM  pour  y  parvenir.  2  pt.  Amsterdam, 
1700, 8».    BL. 

**  Peu  estljDJ."— AarMer. 

3182.  Feaaler,  Conr.  Coelestis  Gloria  Adum- 
bratiu,  Hive  do  Summo  Bono  ot  futura  Hominis 
Beatitudino  ...  Libri  qtiiiiqne.  Constantiae, 
[aUo  Ulmae?]  1701,  4«.  (93  »b.) 

3183.  Fenerleluy  Joh.  Conr.  Novlssimomm 
beatissimum :  Predigtcn  von  der  seligen  Ewig- 
kelt.   Niimberg,  1709,  4^.  (174  sh.) 

3484.  Leenbof,  Frederik  wan.  Ueroel  op 
aarden,  of  een  korte  en  klaare  beschryuinge 
van  de  waaro  en  stantuustigo  blydachapb 
Zwolle,  1703,  8». 

A  Oerman  trantlatloB,  **Der  Rlmmel  aaf  Erdeo, 
Oder  eine  kurse  uiid  klaro  Bcarbreibuug  dor  wabrea 
uad  betitaadigen  Freudc,"  «<e.  Anist.  17W,  8».  ~  Oq 
the  cootroverKV  excited  bj  tbis  remarkable  book,  and 
for  tbe  ODfoeroQ^  publleaiion^  «blch  It  orcaMoaed, 
■M  Walob.  BiU.  ncol.  I.  «6,  730-732,  aod  tbs 
authorlilta  to  wblob  be  rebra. 

3485.  B.,  D.  Kurxer  Evtwurf  einiger  Anmer* 
kungen  liber  den  unterscbiedeiien  Zustand 
mensclilicber  Seelen  nach  ibrer  ScbSpfung, 
nach  Ihrem  Fall,  uach  ibrer  Wiedcrbriugung, 
von  D.  E.    Hamburg,  1707,  8*.  pp.  884. 

3486.  Lnelna,  Job.  Gottlieb.  De  Cohabita- 
tione  et  Congloriflcatlune  Fidelinm  cnmCbris- 
toiptenia...    .    Llpsiv,  1708.  6 |^r. 

3487.  Coclcblirii,  John.  The  Blessedness  of 
Christians  after  Death;  a  Sermon.  London, 
1718,  !•. 

3488.  Fern,  Robert  A  Treatise  of  the  Celes- 
tial Work  and  Worship;  or,  the  Sacred  Em< 

Kloyments  and  Services  of  tbe  Blessed  Spirits 
1  Heaven  ...    .    London,  1721,  8". 

3489.  Pftkir,  Christoph  MatthHas.  Diascepsis 
theologica  de  Coelo  Beatorum.  Tnbinga*, 
17M,  4». 

3490.  Watts,  Isaac.  Death  and  Heaven;  or 
the  Last  Enemv  conquered,  and  Separate 
Spirits  made  perfect:  with  an  Account  of  the 
Rich  Variety  of  their  Employments  and  l*lea- 
sures;  attempted  in  two  Funeral  Discourses,' 
in  Memory  of  Sir  John  Uartopp  Bar«.  and  his 
Lady,  deceased.  The  2d  Ed.  corrected.  Lon- 
don, (172i,)  1724, 12».  pp.  xii.,  261  +•    H- 

3490*.  Alamln,  F.  Felix  de.  U  felicidad  6 
bienaveuturaoza  natural  y  sobrvnatural  del 
hombre.  . . .    Madrid.  1723,  ful.  pp.  xx.,  614. 

3490^.  [Blatlier,  Cotton].  Cwlestinns.  A 
Conversation  in  Heaven,  quickened  and  asf- 
sl^trd,  with  Discoveries  of  Things  in  the  Ht-a- 
venly  World.  ...  Introduced  by  ...  an  Es- 
say on  the  Ministry  of  the  Holy  Angels.  ... 
Boston,  1728, 12<».  pp.  vlii.,  27,  li.,  162.    H. 

3491.  Seherxcr,  Gottfr.  Heinr.  Do  Coiicep- 
tibus  Gl«»rificat<>rum  in  altera  Vita.  [I*r»s. 
Heinr.  Klnnsing.J    Upsiae,  1725, 4«.  i  th. 

3492.  Hafcrung,  Joh.  Cusp.  De  .Moinento 
Mf»¥i9iiMv  Aniuiae  fldelis.  Witebergae,  1720» 
3pr. 

3193.  Brftrterung  der  Frage :  Ob  die  Seligta 
82» 
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ia  Himmel  fiir  ihre  Ilintcrliuisenen  anf  Erden 
iDsgenimn  uod  iunooderboit  beten?    Leipsig, 

a4d4.   [Row««   Mn.    Elisabeth   (fttmgcr)]. 

Frieu(i«hip  in  Death,  in  Twenty  Letters  from 

the  Dead  to  the  Living.    To  which  are  added, 

Tlioui{ht8   on   Death:    translated   from    the 

Mural  Kssaya  of  the  MesHieiirH  du  Port  Koyal. 

...    The  3.1  Ed.    London,  (1728,)  1733,  8*.  pp. 

70+.    H. 

"  The  drift  of  theae  T^lteri  1i.  to  inpreiis  the  notion 

orth«  Mjult  immorulity.'— /¥«/«•.   They  are  poor. 

8406.  Eaaay  ou   the   Rewards   of  Eternity. 

London, 1786, 4fi.  U. 
3496.  R«lnlimrd,  3IIchael  Ilelnrich.    Felici- 

tatin  feternie  Ratio  ex  M»iitiii  hunmunNatari 

demonstrata.    Torgav.  17S6,  4«».  tgr. 
3407.   Roblnaon,   CliriRtopher.      Eway   on 

Aiture  Uappiness.    London,  1736,  8«.  pp.  vU., 

68. 
3497^  Balcstrlerl,    Ortensio.      L*ultimo  e 

boato  fine  di'll'  uonio,  oiwia  il  Paradi«o  pro- 

posto  a  con«id«»ran*i  per  ciascun  giorno  del 

meee.    Firenze,  1788, 12«. 
S49S.  NoiUicny    Ntc.      De   auct&   Beatoram 

Gloria    [n^at    Cunsummationem    Mediatoris. 

Bromie,  [174— ?]  4<>.  b  ffr. 

See  C'Hta,  BUt.  Dogm.  de  Vita  ttuma,.  pp.  85, 86. 
8400.  Huth,  Casp.  Jak.    De  Beutitudine  mori- 

entiuni   in  Domino  Dissertatto  I.,  II 

Erlangae,  1746,  4o.  pp.  48.  72. 

8600.  KoblrcU;  Gottfried.  Das  Land  der 
Lebendigen  iui  ewigen  Lcben,  ...  odt^r  eine 
deutlicbe  Erkliirung  dcs  (35.  Cap.  Jesaiii.  ... 
RatZL'burg,  1746,  8*.  (16  sh.) 

8601.  lVal&r«ndorfy  Dav.  Otto.  Zwo  Be- 
trachtungen :  von  den  Wirkungen  der  Natur 
uud  Gnade  bey  dem  Tode,  und  von  der  Seele 
und  ihrena  serigen  Zustande  nach  dem  Tode. 
2  Thelle.     Hamburg,  1747,  8«».  (40  eh.) 

"  Natur  und  Onade  bej  dam  Tode"  vaa  flret  pubL 
ia  1743. 

8602.  Villettey  C.  L.  d«.  Eswii  sur  la  fgli- 
cit6  dc  la  vie  k  venir,  en  dialogues.  . . .  Dub- 
lin, 1748,  «••  pp.  440. 

Bee  the  BiWolkiiptt  raiMmnie,  ete.  for  1748,  XLI. 
m-ni.  {H.)  The  author  appears  to  bare  been 
either  an  Anuibilationist  ur  a  UolverDaUst. 

8603. Unterredungen  Uber  die  OlUckselig- 

keit  des  zukUnftigen  Lebena.  Ana  dem  Kran- 
KosUchen  iiberaetist.  Nebst  einer  voninge- 
eetzten  verntlnftigen  Bctnichtnng  [by  Ri)bert 
"Wallace]  Uber  die  Erwartung  eines  zukUnfti- 
gen Lebena.  Aua  dem  Engliachen,  mit  einer 
Vorrede  von  J.  J.  Spalding.  Berlin,  1766,  8«. 
pp.  560. 

Pratucd  by  Fuhrmann,  Handh.  d.  tkeoL  Ut.,  II.  L 
476.    For  WsUaoc,  »ee  No.  840. 

8504.  Bando,  Joa.  Friedr.  De  Discrimino  Tir- 
tutum  aeternarnm  et  ceasantiuni  ptwt  Mortem. 
[Priet.  S.  J.  Baumgarten.J  Ualia,  1749,  4». 
(7  ah.) 

8505.  Prlacli,  Job.  Friedr.  SchrinmltHsige 
Abhandlung  von  Belohnungen  in  ewip^cn  Htit- 
ten  nach  den  Zeugniasen  des  N.  Testaments 
...    .    Leipzig,  1749,  8».  (35  ah.) 

See  Aaa  Enid.,  1749,  pp.  &75-683.  and  Kraffa 
JTeue  Thwt.  BiU.,  IV.  510-6S7.  ^.  — 'Hoc  Uhro 
argumeutum  de  pneoiiis  vltae  a^tvrnie  erudite,  die- 
tlacte  Btqiie  adearate  pertracUtur."— ITo/**. 

3506.  Vensky,  Georg.  Die  Ilerrlichkeit  der 
TcrkUirten  mcnachlichen  KiJr|)or  in  jcner 
Welt,  nnd  die  Wohnnngen,  welclie  fUr  una 
zubereitet  worden  ...  .  Breslau,  1782,  8". 
pri.170  +.  (11  Ph.) 

See  Kran-B  N«ue  nkeoL  B(U„  175S.  Via.  803^2. 
ff. 

3607.  l¥lebm«aj&sbattsen«  Bad.  Friedr. 
-"••m.    Abhandlung  von  dem  Tode  der  Ol&u- 
als   der  glUcklichsten  YeritDdei-uug, 
•24 


Ober  Apoc.  xIt.  18.  ...    Leipsig,  17U,  fr*. 

(6sh.) 
8608.  XSngelliardty  Job.  Conrad.    Die  ge- 

wisse  uud  groaae  Seeligkeft  derer,  die  in  dem 

llerrn  sterbon,  von  nun  an,  bise  an  den  jiingc- 

ten  Tag  bin.    Ulm,  1784,  8*.  (21  ah.) 
3600.  Crualitflt  Christian  Aagust.    De  Ccrlo 

per  Adventum  Christi  commoto.     Bectlo  I. 

tractanadeC<elo,8peciatimGIorise.    |    Sectio 

IL    2pt.    Lipal«,  1757-88, 4*. 
8610.  Cotta,  Job.  Friedr.    Theses  theologicae 

de  Vita  aetema.    Tubingae,  1758, 4*. 
3611.  Seott,  James,  D.D.    Heaven :  a  Yiaion. 

. . .    Cambridge  [Eng.],  1760,  4fi.  pp.  19.    U. 
A  Beaton  laa  prise  poem. 
3512.  ZclbloH,  Chriatoph  Heinr.  Argmnenta 

Solatil  ex  Prie8tanti&  \itie  beatSB  desumta  in 

Morte  Pi-opinquorum  flrmiasima.  Witebergae, 

1761,  fol. 

3613.  Plassaf  Benedetto.  Disaertatio  ansjgo- 
gica,  theologica,  parsnetica  de  ParadiAi. 
Oima  poathnmum  ...  .  Panormi,  1763,  4*. 
pp.  xxlii.,  728  -h. 

■•  l<e  P.  Plazu  comment  M  txmvail  i.  I'Ace  dc  K> 
ant.  Le  P.  Joe.  H.  Grarlna  S.  J.  I'aebeva  et  le 
livra  au  poblio:  eon  travail  commence  A  la  pa«c4>04. 
Caput  IX.  d€  Adjunctis  MuumctkmU,  JBW|a'i  la 
llQ   . . .    . 

"  I'n  d«eret  de  I'ladex  da  2X  Mai  IT7S  eoDdamaa 
lo  dernier  cbapitre  de  lourrage  dt  SUrtormm  JV». 
«cro."— ^aefcer. 

3614.  Hederlcb,  Ang.  Christ.  Gottfr.  Da 
Gloria  C'-orporum  In  Vitam  revocatorum  coe- 
leati.  r/Vir*.  J.  S.  Weickhmann.]  Wltten- 
bergae,  1764,  4fi.  (6  ah.) 

3616.  Cotta^  Joh.  Friedr.  Sylloge  de  Vita 
aeterna.    Tubingae,  1768, 4*. 

3616.  Cromble,  William.  The  SonPs  per- 
petual Progro«s  towards  Perfectioa  throagh 
all  Eternity  illustrated  and  proved.  Edin- 
burgh, 1768,  80.  pp.  02. 

3517.  Osllvlc.  John.  Paradise;  a  Poem. 
1769,  4». 

3618.  Gesprliolie  vom  Zii«taQdo  der  Heiligen 
im  Himmel,  zwinchen  den  Schatten  Luther's 
und  Mosheim's.    Hamburg,  1770,  8"».  4  gnr. 

3618*.  Olb«rs,  Joh.  Georg.  lloffnungsrolle 
Au«*aichten  in  die  Ewigkeit  fur  einen  recht- 
schaflTeuen  Knecht  Gottes.  Bremen,  1771,  4*. 
(0  ah.) 

3519.  Anaaldi,  Caiito  Innocente.  Saggio  in- 
torno  ulle  immaginaxioni,  e  rap|iresentazioni 
dellafclicitliaomma  ...    .    Tot ino,  1775,  ^•. 

3620.  (Barsamtiy  Pier  Yincenxo].  Delia  fn- 
tura  rinnovazJone  de'  cieli  o  della  terra  e  de* 
snoi  abitatori  libri  tre.  [Leghorn,]  1780,4*. 
pp.  viii.,  260.    H. 

" Curloaisslma  opera."— <7aloa»(  y«pMHi«.  The 
anther  mslniain*  Uiat  the  reootatrd  carUi  wtll  be 
the  eternal  abode  of  the  rfgbteoui.  In  Lib.  III.  Cap. 
U.  pp.  182-209  he  diaciisnes  ibo  future  etaie  of  uuhsp- 
tlced  infaati,  mainiaiuing  that  it  viU  be  a  bappy 
one,  though  they  will  not  ebare  the  glory  of  the 
righteons.    The  work  ia  learned  and  ingenioaa. 

3621.  Zandt,  Carl  Gabriel.  De  Domicilio 
Chrlstianortim  letemo,  Lumine  divino  Duce 
...    .    Fridricoetadii,  1780, 4f».  3  ffr. 

3622.  Storr,  Oottlob  Christian.  De  beaU 
Vita  post  Mortem.    Tubingae.  1T85,  4». 

Alao  in  hia  Opute.  Acad.  II.  T5-tI9.  {B.y  A  6ei^ 
mutn  tranKtntlon,  by  W.  L.  Storr,  Tiibtngen,  1791.  0*. 
—  Tbla  dlsxertaUon  trrata  only  of  tikC  ctate  betaecn 
death  and  the  reaurrection. 

3523.  Kllldeny  Friedr.  Wilb.  Venrnch  fiber 
die  Kwigkeit  und  ihre  Frenden.  Ilalle,  1786, 
8«.  12 /?r. 

"  The  poem  annexed  to  rhia  work.  *  Sell  und  E«ir 
kcit.'  ia  excellenu"— AtikfUMNM. 
3623».  Evraid,  Job.  Ludw.    Deber  dia  Brwar- 
tungen  des  Christen  in  jener  Welt.    Lemgo, 
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(1790  f)  1792,  »•.  pp.  128.  (Heft  XII.  of  hfs 
PrtdigUn.) 

S524.  Essay  on  the  Happiness  of  the  Life  to 
Come*.  [Chiefly  translated  from  the  French 
of  C.  L.  de  Villette.]  Bath  [Eng.],  179S,  8*. 
pp.  viii.,  1S5.    G. — /6td.  1818,  »•. 

3525.  Reader,  Simon.  The  Christian's  Views 
and  Uetlcctions  during  his  Last  lUnees,  with 
his  AnticipHtlon  of  the  Glorious  Inheritance 
and  Society  in  tho  Heavenly  World  ...  . 
Loudon!  1794,  12>.  8f.  6c/. ~ Reprinted  in 
1808. 

852n.  EolKerinann,  Jac.  Christoph  Rnd. 
ileber  die  Seliglceit  frommer  Verehrer  Gottes 
in  Jenvm  Iiebcu.  (In  his  Theol,  BeyirUgt^ 
B«l.  V.  St.  2,  pp.  245-262,  Altona,  1797,  «•.)  F. 

8627.  Seller,  OeorgFriedr.  Apostolomm  Spes 
▼euiendi  ad  Christum  in  Goelis  versantem,  an 
et  ad  nos  et  ad  oniues  pertinet  Iloniinen,  qnl 
Vitam  aeternam  conseqnnutor?  Sect.  I. 
[Progr.]    Krlaugae,  1800,  4*. 

3528.  [Sailer,  Jacques].  Pens^es  sur  le  Para- 
dis  et  sur  I'Ame  raisonnable.  [DUon,  lUuavrt^ 
l»-?)8«. 

3529.  Meditations  and  Contemplations  on 
Mnn'9  Miaemble  State  by  Nature;  and  tho 
Happiness  of  the  other  World.  Falkirk, 
1804.  «•. 

3530.  Cramer,  J.  De  eeuwige  xallgheid  be- 
tracht.    tSfi  druk.     Auistcrdani,  ISll,  8*.  Jl. 

,    1.50. 

3531.  Chalmers,  Tliomas.  On  the  New  Hea- 
vens niiil  the  New  Earth.  —  The  Nature  of  tlio 
Kinpliiin  of  (.lotl.  —  lleaveu  a  Character  and 
not  a  l..v:ility.  ( Wvrla,  VIL  220^338,  New 
York,  1842,  Vl^.)    H. 

Tbe^  lire  thre*  of  the  ■enuooa  appended  to  bta 
AttronoBiloBl  Ditoourw*.  ]  hAV«  not  (he  ncans  of 
d«ternilaing  the  diite  of  their  Brit  publlciitioii. 

3532.  Fl^st  Day  (The)  in  Heaven.  A  Frag- 
ment. ...  2d  Ed.  London,  1890,  Vt>.  pp. 
106.    G. 

353>.  Vision  the  First ;  Hades,  or  tho  Region 

inhabited    by   the    departed    Spirits  of  the 

BlesHed.    London,  1H20, 8*.    BL. 
3532i».  Bxcnrslons  (The)  of  a  Spirit,  with  a 

Survey  of  tho   Planetary  World;  m  Vision. 

London,  1821,  S«.    BL. 

3533.  Pierce,  Sara.  Eyles.  The  Riches  of 
Divine  Grace  unfolded  and  exemplified.  Inter- 
nal Life,  Heaven,  and  Ginry  opened,  in  twelve 
Dialogues.     London,  1822,  &>. 

SO.'U.  Booker,  Lnke,  ££./>.  Entbanasia;  the 
State  of  Man  tiAer  Death.    About  1824. 

3535.  [BTorton,  Andrews].  On  tho  Future 
Life  (»f  the  Uo«n1.  (Chrislian  Exam,  for  Oct. 
1824;  L  350-367.)     //. 

3536.  Olsliaasen,  Hermann.  De  Notione 
Vocis  M  i"  I'il'rls  N.  T.  1828.  (In  his 
Optisc.  Theol.,  1834,  8«».  pp.  185-lft8.)    D. 

3537.  VerirelJ,  B.  Hoop  en  nitaigt  op  de 
eeuwighcid.  Ueschonwiugen  tot  versterkiiig 
van  christelijk  geloof  en  godsTrucbt.  Haar- 
lem, 1828,  8«.  >l.  3.00. 

353S.  [Wrlsbt,  ThomaA,  of  Bmihwick,  Scot- 
lana].  Farewell  to  Time,  or  Last  Views  of 
Life,  and  Prospects  of  Immortality.  Jjirlud- 
ing  Devotional  Exercises  ...  .  By  the  Author 
of  "  The  Morning  and  ETening  Sacrifice*' 
...  .  3d  Ed.  Edinburgh,  (1828,)  1820,  12o. 
pu.  xxiT.,  409.— Reprinted,  New  York,  1828, 
1>.  pp.  328.    P. 

Pp.  41B^W  relate  te  the  fnlurt  lUs. 

8539.  Mant.  Richard,  Bp.  The  Happiness  of 
the  Blessed  considered  as  to  the  Particulars 
of  their  State:  their  Recqfn^itlon  of  each 
other  in  that  State;  and  Its  Difference  of 
Degrees.    To  which  are  added,  Musings  on 


the  Chnrch  and  her  Services.  , . .  From  tho 
6th  London  Ed.  New  York.  (2d  ed.  1833,) 
1863, 12».  pp.  225. 

▲i  teaat  aeven  cde.  lutve  teen  prtntcd  Id  Kngland. 
3640.  Carillon,  A.  C.    Zaiige  ho«>]i  op  de  toe- 
komst.      Leerredo  ...    .    Amsterdam,  18SS, 
«».  Jl.  1.25. 

3541.  Pape,  W.  Over  de  waardU  der  weCen- 
schappen  in  een  volgeud  leven.  (In  the 
Nieuwe  Vrrhand.  van  het  Zreuwsch  genotA- 
ichap  dfr  vjrtmKh.^  188S,  &•  decl,  *>  »tuk.) 

3542.  Edmondson,  JoiMthan.  Scripture 
Views  of  the  Heavenly  World.  ...  London, 
1835,  K  2«.— 3d  ed.,  1850,  18».~ New- York, 
1S56,  320.  pp.  251. 

3M3.  Channlng,  William  Ellery,  D.D.   The 

Future  Life  [of  the  Ooodj.— .\  Sermon  preached 

on  Easter  Sunday,  IS.'U,  in  tho  Federal  Street 

Chnrch,  Boston.    Lomlon,  1831$,  8«.  pp.  24.  //. 

AIM  publ.  as  Ko.  183  of  the  Tratts  «f  tke  Amer. 

UnitariaH  AMoeiatiom,  l«t  Seriee,  Vol.  XII.  pp.  Z5- 

4A;  and  In  Channlnc's  Works,  Boeton,  1841,  li*.  Vol. 

IV. 

3544.  Freeman,  Joseph  Elisha.  Heaven 
Entered;  or  the  Spirit  in  Uloiy  Everlasting. 
London,  1837,1  f^o.    ni.    2.?. 

Thie  author  has  alto  puMNlicd  "Hraien  Aotld- 
patcd,"  new  ed.,  1855.  and  '*  Heaven  Tuve lied,"  lSf», 

3645.  Heawen  |  a  Manual  for  the  Heirs  of 
Heaven;  nlito  of  Angels  and  their  Ministry. 
London,  1837,  8«.    BL. 

3546.  Heldcnreleli,  Friedr.  Wllh.  Die  Ver^ 
klUning  im  Todo.    Berlin,  1837,  8».  (11|  sfa.) 

3547.  She]mard,John.  The . \nt urn n Dream; 
Thoughts  in  Vtjrse  on  the  Intermediate  State 
of  Happy  Spirits.     London,  1887,  8».    BL. 

3548.  Demonstration  de  la  certltndo  d'nn 
bonhenr  C-terncI  pour  h-s  Justes  apres  cette 
vie,  RUlvie  de  la  description  de  ce  bonhenr 
d'aprfts  les  Id^es  quo  nous  on  doiuuMit  la 
sainto  Ecriture  et  les  mcilleurs  thcolopiens 
catholiqnes.  Par  rabb6  »••  .  Angers,  1838, 
18«.  (6  sh.) 

3549.  KHulTer,  Job.  Ernst  Rud.  De  biblica 
Cuiff  amyiov  Notione  ...  .  Dresdae,  1838, 
8«.  pp.  xiv.,  197. 

3550.  Itfanye,  Joh.  Pet.  Das  Land  der  Herr- 
lichkoit,  Oder  die  christliche  Lehre  vom  Hlm- 
mol.  (Aus  der  Evang.  Kirchenzeitung  abge- 
druckt.)    Meurs,  1838, 12».  i  th. 

3551.  Future  Life  (The)  of  the  Good.  ... 
Boston,  1S30,  l'>.  pp.  108.    BA. 

3662.  Slebenhaar,  Friedr.  Otto.  De  Fide  et 
Spe  in  altera  etiam  Vita  maiiituriH.  DiMer- 
tatio  exegetico-philosophica.  Peuigae,  1830, 
8».  pp.  44. 

3553.  Thllo,  Joh.  Carl.  . . .  CommentAtio  de 
Coelo  Empyreo.  P.  I.-III.  Halac,  1830-40. 
4".  pp.  2S,  20,  24.    B. 

3554.  Droom  van  den  hcroel.  Groningen,  J?. 
G.  J.  Sladoa,  [183—  or  181—,]  sm.  fi-.  jl.  0.10. 

3555.  Joys  (The)  of  Heaven.  By  a  Layman. 
London,  1840, 8«.    BL.    U.fkL 

3556.  Blerrjr,  William.  The  Philosophy  of  a 
Happy  Futnrity  r«itablishcd  on  tlie  huie  Evi- 
dence of  the  Bible.  2d  Ed.  Keailius,  (...) 
1840,  sm.  8«.  6«.— 4th  Ed.,  London,  184S.  2s. 

3557.  Nelk,  Th.  Die  Seligkeit  Im  HImmeL 
Froiunion  zur  Erquicknng  auf  dem  Wege  xtun 
Himniel.    Augsburg,  1843, 12*.  pp.  iv.,  76. 

3558.  Thompson,  Edward.  Sermons  npon 
the  Ftittire  State  of  Happiness  ...  .  Ixm- 
don,  1848, 12».  pp.  264.— 2d  ed.,  iMd.  1844,  8». 

For  eonteou.  see  Darling's  Cyttop.  Blbttegr. 

3559.  Oroe,  Th.  iran  der.     Het   eeuwigo 
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in  Himm«1  fUr  ihre  ninterlamenen  anf  Erden 

iosgenieiii  und  iunoDilerboit  beten?    Leipxlg, 

1727,  4-.  'Igr. 
34M.   LRow«,   Mrt,    EUxabeth  (Simg«r)]. 

FrieuilMhip  in  D«aUi,  ia  Twenty  Letten  from 

the  Dead  to  the  Living.    To  which  oro  added, 

Thoughts   on   Death:    translated   from   the 

Moral  Essays  of  the  Messieurs  du  Port  Royal. 

...    The  3d  £d.    Loudon,  (1728,)  1733,  8*.  pp. 

70+.    H. 

"  Tbe  drift  of  these  T<ett«ri  \m.  td  Impren  the  noUon 

«rthe  Murs  iDiBMrtalitj."— AVoce.   Tbej  are  poor. 

3406.  Eaaay  ou    the   Rewards   of  Eternity. 

London,  17M,  4».  1«. 
d496.  R«lnliard,  Michael  neinricb.    Felici- 

tatls  nternie  Ratio  ex  Mentis  hunMUOBNaturt 

demonstrata.    Torgav.  17M,  4o.  2  gr. 
S497.   Robinson^   Christopher.      Essay   on 

Itature  Happiness.    London,  1736,  8*.  pp.  yU., 

68. 
3197*.  R*leatrl«rl,    Ortcnsia      L^ultimo  e 

beato  fine  dell'  uouio,  oiuiia  il  Paradiso  pro- 

posto  a  conoiderarsi  [H;r  ciascnn  giorno  del 

mese.    Firenze,  1788, 12*. 
8498.  lVonn«n,    Nic.      De   aucti   Beatorum 

GloriJi    post    Consunimatlonem    Mediatoris. 

Brcniie,  [174— 1]4«.  bgr. 

See  Cutta,  AM.  D»gm.  de  VUa  mUrmm.  pp.  85,  M. 
8489.  Hutlly  Gasp.  Jak.    De  Beutitudine  uiorl- 

entium  in  Domino  Dbmertatio  1.,  II 

Erlangac,  1746, 4>.  pp.  48,  72. 

8600.  Kol&lr«li;  Gottfried.  Das  lAnd  der 
Lebendigen  im  ewigen  Leben,  ...  oder  eine 
deutliche  ErkUirung  des  05.  Cap.  JosaiiL  ... 
Ratzeliurg,  1746,  8*.  (15  sh.) 

8601.  WaKrendorfy  Dat.  Otto.  Zwo  Be- 
trachtungen :  von  den  Wirkungen  der  Natur 
uud  Gnade  bey  dem  Todc,  und  von  der  8«ele 
and  ihrera  seligen  Zustande  nach  dem  Tode. 
2  Tlieile.    Hamburg.  1747,  8«.  (40  s!i.) 

"  Katur  and  Onado  htj  dem  Tode"  vm  first  publ. 
la  1743. 
3602.  VlUette,  C.  L.  d«.    E»iai  sur  la  fSli- 
cit4  de  lu  vie  k  venir,  en  dialogues.  ...    Dub- 
lin, 1748, 8«.  pp.  440. 

Bee  I  he  BihUotKi^t  raUmuUt,  ete.  for  1748.  XLI. 
SS4-'J71.  (H.)  Tbe  author  apiwan  to  bkre  beca 
either  ui  ADolbUatioaict  or  a  UDiveraaliiit. 

8603. Unterredungen  Uber  die  GlUckmlig- 

keit  dM  sukUnftigen  Lebens.  Aus  dem  Kran- 
zOsiM-ben  UberselEt.  Nebst  einer  vorange- 
eetxteu  verntinftigen  Betriichtnng  [by  Robert 
IValloce]  Uber  die  Erwartung  etncs  sukUnfli- 
gen  Lebens.  Aus  dem  EugUsehen,  mit  elner 
Vorrede  von  J.  J.  Spalding.  Berlin,  1766,  8*. 
pp.550. 

PraUcd  by  Fahnnaan.  Bandb.  d.  tkecL  LU.,  II.  L 
476.     For  Wallaoe,  ««e  No.  640. 

8604.  Bando,  Jos.  Fricdr.  Do  Discrimine  Yir- 
tutnm  ncturnarum  ct  cessantiuui  potit  Mortem. 
[Prtis.  8.  J.  Baumgarten.J  Halis,  1749,  4fi. 
(7sh.) 
8505.  FrUchy  Joh.  Friedr.  Schriftmiissigo 
Abhandlung  von  Belohnungen  in  ewigen  Iliit- 
ten  nach  den  Zeugnissen  des  N.  Testaments 
...    .    Leipzig,  I74».  8«.  (85  sb.) 

See  AUa  Srud.,  1749,  pp.  &7&-S8S,  and  Kraft'a 
JVetM  Tk€oL  Siht.,  IV.  510-637.  H.>-"Hoc  libro 
arguntcntam  de  prsoilU  viiv  n;teni0  crndlte.  die- 
Uacte  atque  adearate  pertraeutur."— ITofeA. 

3606.  Vcnsky,  Georg.  Die  Herrlichkeit  der 
TorkUrten  monschlichcn  Ktirper  in  Jcner 
Welt,  und  die  Wohnungen,  welcho  fUr  uns 
znbereitet  worden  ...  .  Breslau,  1782,  8*. 
pivlTO  -»-.  (lli.b.) 

S«^  Kraa-a  Xmi«  TtmL  BOL,  HtS,  Vin.  AB-aU. 
B. 

t&OT.  Uriebmaaiulhaaaen,  Rud.  Fricdr. 
▼on.    Abhandlung  von  dem  Tode  der  GlMu- 
bigcn,  als   der  ^lUckllchsten  Verlnderung, 
824 


LeipaiS.  ntt,  *- 


Uber  Apoc.  xlv.  18. 

(6sh.) 
8608.  Ensell&ardtv  Joh.  Connd.    Die  gv> 

wisse  und  grosse  Seeligkelt  derer,  die  in  dm 

Horrn  sterben,  von  nan  an,  bias  ao  dan  j&ne«- 

tenTaghiu.    Ulm,  1764,  8*.  (21  sh.) 
8600.  Cmslnaf  Christian  Aognst.    De  Ca:lo 

per  Adventum  Christi  comoioto.      Bectio  L 

tractans  de  Coelo,  speciatimOIorte.    |    Hcctiu 

n.    2pt.    Lipeis&,1787-M»4*. 
8610.  CottSh  Joh.  Friedr.    TbeMs  theologic4« 

de  Vita  aetema.    Tubiagae,  17S8, 4*. 
3511.  Scotty  James,  D.D.    Heaven:  a  Yi«'>a. 

...    Cambridge  [Eng.].  1760, 4t». pp.  10.    A 
A  Beaton  lea  prixe  poeoL. 

8512.  Zciblclft,  Christoph  Ileior.  Argtueatii 
Solatii  ex  PrsestantiA  Vitse  beat*  dcsnmta  in 
Morte  Propinquorum  flrmisslma.  Witvberpe, 
1761,  fol. 

8513.  Plassa,  Benedetto.  Di«ertatio  anar^- 
gica,  theologica,  parssoatlca  de  Fundit^x 
Opus  iKMthnmiui  ...  .  Panorml,  t7t2«  4*. 
pp.  xxiii.,  728  +. 

"  Le  P.  Plana  eoaimc«fa  «•  txmTall  i  !*&#<>  4*  •<> 
aus.  Le  P.  Joe.  M.  Orartaa  8-  J.  I  acbi^a  ft  te 
Hvra  au  pvblk :  mm  tra%aU  comajraoe  A  .a  pa«e  4M, 
Capat  ir.  40  AdJunetU  MttmrtctimU.  jasqaa  a 


•'  rn  4«eret  de  riadcx  dn  s  Mai  \m  * 
la  dernter  chapitre  de  I'oarrace  dt  SUrtorwm  Jf»- 
muf9."—Baekir. 

8514.  Hederlch,  Ang.  Christ.  Oottfr  Da 
Gloria  Corporum  in  Vitam  rcvocatorum  c<«- 
lesti.  r/Vir«.  J.  8.  WeickhmaoD.l  Witteo- 
bergne,  1764,  4*.  (6  sh.) 

3515.  Cotta,  Joh.  Friedr.  8yUo«e  de  Tita 
aetema.    Tubingae,  1766,  4*. 

8516.  Cromble,  William.  Tbe  SooPs  per- 
petual Progress  towards  Perfect iop  throa|:h 
all  Eternity  illustrated  and  proved.  £dij>> 
burgh,  176H,  8».  pp.  02. 

3517.  Offllvle.  John.  Paradise;  a  Poen. 
1769, 40. 

3518.  Gcaprlkel&e  vom  Zustande  der  HefliiErn 
im  Himuiel,  zwi^rhen  den  Schalten  Luther*s 
und  Mosheinfs.    Hamburg,  1770,  8*.  igr. 

3518*.  Olbcrs,  Joh.  Georg.  Ilu4rnangfivall« 
Aufisichten  in  die  Ewigkeit  fur  einen  rtxhu 
Bchafleuen  Knecht  Gottes.  Bremen,  1771,  4*. 
(9  sh.) 

3519.  Anaaldl,  Gasto  lonocente.  Sa^gio  in- 
torno  ulle  immaginasioni,  e  rappr««entariAQi 
dellafclicitjksomma  ...    .    Taruia,  I7i&, ^. 

8620.  (Baraaatl,  Pier  Vinceaso].  Delia  fa- 
tura  rinnovaxione  de'  cleli  e  della  terra  e  4p' 
snoi  abitatori  libri  tra.  [Lecborti.l  t7S6,4*. 
pp.  viii.,  260.    ff. 

" Curloeiaelna  opera.**— OalomU  X^pimm*.  The 
aathor  malDtaioe  that  the  reaotated  rttrth  atn  t« 
the  eternal  ntwle  or  the  rlKhtaou*.  la  Lit.  Ill  Cap. 
11.  pp.  IS'i-lOB  be  *ltaeuM««  ibe  fainra  atatc  af  vuMp. 
tiled  infftou,  malDiatalBf  that  U  will  tw  a  b«(>|>r 
ene,  thoufh  they  will  net  •bare  the  clenr  «f  tkie 
righteotti.    Th«  work  U  laaraed  aod  laffeole«is. 

3621.  Zandt,  Carl  Gabriel.  De  Domirillo 
Christianonim  sptemo,  Lnmiiw  dirino  Dace 
...    .    Fridricostadii.  1780,4*.  3^. 

3622.  Storr,  Gottlob  Christian.  De  besta 
Vita  post  Mortem.    Tubingae.  1798,  4*. 

AIM  la  hii  Opvtt.  Acad.  II.  75~ll«.  (A)  KCtw^ 
mmn  traniilaUen.  by  W.  L.  Siofv.  ThMaffca.  11*1.  <<*. 
—  Tbla  dlamrtatioii  trtata  aalj  of  tha  state  hnftiva 
death  and  the  rMurrocCteo. 

3523.  KlKden,  Friedr.  Wnh.  Tersnch  tthfr 
die  Ewigkeit  und  ihre  Fmiden.  Halle,  KMi, 
8«.  12  gr. 

"  The  ponn  anaeacd  ta  thit  wofk.  *  Isll  aad  gvir 

kelt,'  U  cxeellent."— FVAniMMt. 

3523*.  E'waldf  Joh.  Lndw.  Deber  dia  Enrar^ 
tungen  des  Christen  ia  jeuar  Welt.    Lsoigis 
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3597.  lilfltcry  William.  Ph}-8ico-prophettcal 
KiMAyH  (III  th«  Locality  of  the  EtertiHl  Inherit- 
nnrp  itM  Nature  and  Cliarnctcr  the  IteMurroc- 
tli*n  Uixly  and  thu  Mutual  Kecoj^nitiou  uf 
CihiriAcd  Bainta  ...  .  Londou,  18«1,  8«.  pp. 
xvi.,  Abb. 

Malouina  that  the  rcacwod  earth  viU  be  th«  otcraal 
abode  of  iho  righteous. 

3507^  ClarlLe,  George  W.  The  Righteous 
I>c:i(l  between  Death  and  the  Jlesurrcctioti. 
(fliHstian  Rev,  for  April,  IM'i,  pi».  23W-2G0.; 

h.  Brgrm  of  ISIrssrtinrBf. 

359ft.  Cotttt,Joh.Friedr.  DiMertatiohlatorlco- 
thcoloKici  prior  de  divorsiii  tirodibus  Gloriao 
Bcutonini.    Tnbingae,  1758,  4*. 

3509.  Dannbaaer,  or  Dannl&a'vwr,  Joh. 
Conr.  An  in  Vita  aeteruH  futnri  Hint  liloriae 
GradaB?  [Rejip.  J.  C.  .Houdurahanson  ? j  Ar- 
geiitorati,  1tt5tt,  4«.  pp.  32.  ^ 

Auswercd  io  the  affirmative. 
8600.  Blelsivllky  Johau  C.  van.    Gcentlyck 
Crraad-book.     Delf,  lASA,  4o. 

*'  On  the  df  grces  of  fuiura  rewards  aod  panleh* 
nenu."— /(B&Wcfiu. 

3601.  Bnrdy  Richard.  Dojn-eoR  of  Glory;  a 
Sormon  on  Dan.  xit.  3.   1704,  4«. 

3602.  Mailer,  Adam  Tj<«brecht.  Grailnii  Titro 
irtcma':  oder  Uciitliche  Vntcrsndning  derer 
Stnlfen  dei ewigen  Lebens  ...    .   Jona,  173lt, 

3602».  Cott  a,  Joh.  Frlexlr.    Dimertatio  dof^a- 
tic4>-poUMnica  de  diveraiH   Gradlbus    Glurlae 
BcHtunini.    Tnbingae,  1773,  4«. 
BeeKo.  859& 

3808.  Flatt-,  Job.  Friedr.  von.    R<*niprknn- 

gi'D  Ubor  die  Proportion  dcr  ^ittliclilceit  nnd 
lUkseeligkeit,  in  Bexiohung  auf  dio  Leiire  | 
dcff  CIirtKtenthnmR  von  der  kUnftigvn  Scelig-  | 
keit  gebesAerter  Menachen.    (In  hi«  Magann  i 
/.  chriM.  Dogm.,  etc.  17»7,  S*.  St.  II.  pp.  23- 
66.)    n. 

3604.  Mant,  Richard,  Bp.  Tlio  Ilappinesii  of 
the  Rl(HM>d.    1K33.    i«oe  No.  3638. 

3606.  [Thayer,  ThoniHs  Baldwin].  Dogroexof 
llappineiM  in  the  Future  Life.  ( Umvtrmligi 
Quar.  for  April,  1857 ;  XIV.  129^140.)    H. 

8e©  also  several  Sermons  on  John  xlv.  2, 
referred  to  in  DarUng'd  Cydcpitdia  Biblith 
jfruphica,  Sdbjxcts,  col.  1130. 

c.  Brrojsnition  of  J'rienlis. 

8600.  Biflsay  (An),  proving  we  shRll  knovr  our 
Friends  in  Heaven,  written  by  a  Disconsolate 
Widower.  London,  16IM,  8».  BM. 
dlWl.  8t6hrf  Nic.  Fr.  Programnia  de  Qnies- 
^  tione  ab  ipHo  Lnthero  pridie  nnte  obitiim  } 
pmposfta:  Nsm  aliqiiando  Beat!  In  Vita 
.£tema  motno  et  distincte  se  agnitiui  oint. 
Cariae,  174ft,  fol. 

3608.  Schrlft-  nnd  vemnnfVnillsolflpe 
BrOrternng  der  b<*kaiinten  -theologiHchen 
Frage:  Ob  man  den  St<*rbenden  eineii  Oriiss 
an  die  Seinigen  im  llimmel  niitgebeu  kdnne? 
Fr«yb«-g,lfM,4».  {2«h.) 

Answered  In  tae  afflnBatiTe. 

3609.  Prlecy  Richard.  Four  Dissertations.  ... 
III.  On  the  Reasons  for  expM^ting  tliut  Vir- 
tuous Men  shall  meet  after  Death  in  a  f^tnte 
of  HappineM.  ...  London,  17tt7,  Ho.  pp.  vii., 
439.  ?.~The  3d  Ed.,  with  Additions.  Lon- 
don. 1772,  ».    D.  —4th  ed.,  ibid.  1777,  9». 

3610.  Hoflnann,  Karl  Got t lob.  De  Quim- 
tlone.  An  in  Vita  aeterna  Auimae  lletitorum 
a  Cotpore  sejxiratae,  aint  se  iuvlceiu  ^Isurae  \ 


at(]u«  noscitnraeF  fP'op'*]  Vlteborgac,  IHS, 
4«. 

3611.  Ansaldl,  Casto  Innoccnte.  Delia  spe- 
ranyji  e  di*lla  rousoUixione  di  rirederu  i  cari 
Mo»<trI  mil'  altra  vita.  Torino,  1772,  8».— 
Also  Ba-Hsano,  1788,  8*.    45  baj. 

3612.  Ueber  die  trostvolle  llofftanng  nnsere 

Lieben  Ini  andern  Leben  wieiler  f.\\  sehen. 
Kin  dentMcher  Auszng  aus  des  Professor  C.  I. 
Ansaldi  italieniKchun  Bnche  gloiches  Namens. 
. . .    Halle,  1703,  8*.  pp.  62.  pp.  82. 

3613.  I«ess,  Gottfried.  Kum  Beat!  Parentos 
Huo>«,  Liboros,  CotOngcs,  ceterom^ne  Aniicos 
ot  Faniiliares,  quibuHcnm  in  Terrln  vlxenint, 
denuo  Hint  agniturl  ?    Gottingne,  1778, 4«. 

Reprinted  in  hi^  Opnaetda,  IT.  T^'S.  et  acaq.,  witk 
the  liile:  — "  De  Beatoruin  Io  C<bIIs  Consortio." 

3614. Christlicher  Trost  am  Grabe  eines 

cinzigen  Kindes  ...  .  (Motto,  "Wcrdeu  wir 
nnnern  Liebling  einst  wiedersehcn?"]  a» 
Anfl.  0»ttlngen,  (1778,)  1786,  S".  pp.  38. 
3015.  Stnrm,  Christonh  Christian.  Die  Hoff- 
nniig  der  Froninicn,  oinander  in  der  Ewigkeit 
wlwler  7.\\  Bolit'n.  Hamburg,  1783.  8».  —  2« 
Aufl.,  ibid.  1790,  8».  pp.  31. 
3610.  RIbbeck,  Conr.  Gottlieb.  Tom  Wieder- 
»eh«n  in  der  Ewlgkcit.  Tier  Predigten.  *> 
Anfl.  M«g.Ii'bnrg,  (1786,)  1792,  8».  pp.  166.— 
Nciie  Ann.,  1828. 

A  J>ntch  iranvIatioD,  Utrecht,  I7S1,  80;  1*  drak, 
Aiwst.  Iffit»,  S". 

3617.  Kngel,  Knrl  Christian.  WIr  werden 
nns  wicMleiMeliun.  Kino  Unterrednng  nebst 
einer  Kk-gic  ...  .  NtMie  nilt  dem  Nachtrng 
veimehite  Aufl.  (Gottingen,  1787,  88,  97,) 
Lfili/.lg,  1S10,  ««.  pj).  xvi.,  173,  62.     U. 

"K^rcllrnt.-— ftrelJfJk.  A  DuUk  tntosUtion,  V 
drak.  Uiim-ht.  1804.  tP. 

3618.  Miiller,  Joh.  Trangott.  Ueber  un«er 
kiaiftlgcH  Wlcjlersehen.  Friedrichsstatit, 
1789,  4«.  pp.  16. 

3619.  Rye,  Joseph  Jekyll.  Personal  Remem- 
bnincc  ariumg  the  Joyn  of  the  otJier  Wcirld 
...  a  Discourse  ...  .  London,  1791,  i".  pp. 
24.  .  »         IK 

36J0.  Munch,  Joh.  Gottlieb.  Wrrdcn  wir 
un.4  wiederMvlirn  nnch  di-ni  Ttnle?  In  llinidcht 
anf  KantM  Unstrr  Itliclikoitslehre  beantwortet. 
Briefo  an  l-ininia.  Bitireuth,  1708,  8o.  pp. 
130. 

The  annivcT  la  in  the  nrgallvc.  Tb<>  arKumeou  ef 
Miiiirh  iin*  rxnmliicil  and  termed  In  a  review  in  tbs 
ICtufthtM  J0t.rti.,  17M.  XII.  it'Tl-^Brlteh. 

3621. Der  Genius  am  Grabe,  oder:  Wir 

flnden  nns  wieder  nach  dem  Tode.  Briefe 
an  nieinen  <{eorg.  NUruborg,  1800.  8".  pa. 
116.  — 2«  Anfl.,  1803,8*. 

3622.  [Grttfc,  CaH  Rudolph].  Biblische  Bei- 
trUge  '/.»  der  von  J.  G.  .Milnrh  in  llriefen  an 
Emma  iMmntworteten  Fratre:  Werden  w|r  nns 
wiederH<*lH>n  nnch  dem  Tode!  Friedricbsstadt 
bey  Dri>«ilen,  IKOI,  8*.  pp.  62. 

3623.  BieaalKf  Joh.  Lorenx.  8chelden  und 
M'ieilerliiidi'U  im  Unsterldicbkeitslnnde.  Drey 
Osterpredigtcn  ...  .  Strasburg,  1801, 8o. pp. 
54. 

3624.  Moent,  P.  Dichterlijke  pmeve  over  de 
vriendwhnp  en  bet  wedi-r/ien  onzer  vrienden 
In  de  eeuwighoid.  Aiusierdani,  1803,  8*.  >C. 
1.80. 

3626.  Mflneh,  Joh.  Gottlieb.  Ueber  Wieder- 
sehen  und  \Vie<lcrfln<ton,  y.ur  Begrtlndnng  der 
Pchrift:  Werden  wir  nns  wiedersehen  nach 
dem  Tode?  Briefs  an  Emma  vom  Genius  am 
Grnbe.  Neue  vcnnebrte  Ausg.  NUmberg, 
1808,  «•.  pp.  158. 

3626.  WIeland,  Chrlstoph  Martin.  Eatha- 
naMia.    IK05.    8eeNo,99&. 

3^27.  Vogcl,  Paul  Joachim  Slgmand.  Ueber 
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dio  nofPhnnR  dp*  WUIcnwhenw.  Briefe  an 
Klina.    NUnibcrg.  1800,  S«>.  pp.  118. 

Forming  tbc  «ccnrHl  part  of  ibc  Toiumo  entitled 
"  aiitubt-  niifl  HofTnung.     Ill  Briofcn  aii  Sclamr  un>l 
KIU.1.-     XnriUicrg  (Sulibach?),  1«0C,  BM._"  gxcvl- 
l«ii.'— flrcttc*. 
362«.  IVIlllainSy  Peter,  D.T>.    Remarks  on 
thp  l{*«coj;uiti<>n  of  onch  other  in  a  Future 
State.    Londuul'  1809.    2«. 
3629.  Ooaten,  A.  van,  thr  youngn-.    Orcr 
liet  woilerzimi  In  tie  o«u\vigheid.  Amsterdam, 
[ISUfj.  y^. .//.  0.40. 
3C30.    Thiele    von    Thiclenfeld,    Joh. 
Au;;UNt.    Ueber  Ft>rtdauer,  Mledcrselion  uiid 
WU'dererktiunen,  fUr  liebentlo   uud  hoffcntie 
Seek-u.    Sorau,  1812,  8".  pp.  96. 

3031.  Alfred  nnd  Ida.    Briefe  Cber  Fort- 

dauor  luid  Wietlorseheu.  2"  khu/  unigt-iirbei- 
tettj  uud  vernichrto  Aufl.  Leipzig,  1818,  S". 
pp.  400. 

'•  Mnin(Mln«  the  doctrine  of  reeognltion."— A-elM*. 
See  Freudc.  Wegw^Utr.  I.  433-497. 
363*2.  SIntcnJSf  Christian  Friedr.      Oswald, 
dcr  (ireU.    Oder   mein    let/ter    Olauhe,  aU 
Krtchlaa    zuplelch    fv'.r    uioine    Frcunde.    . . . 
l^i'ipzig,  1813,  8».  pp.  2o«.   /;.  — 2«  Ansg.,  ihid. 
1815,  S».  pp.  'JdO.     >.  —  :$•  A.,  i7>iV/.  1S2:),  '". 
'-  Mnintnlna  the  dootrino  of  i-ccoguitloD.'  —Bretteh. 
See  No.  S638. 
3C33.  Tlionghts  on  the  Probability  of  our 
being  kuo\v)i  to  each  other  in  a  Future  Life. 
Londuii,  1814,  So.  pp.  33.    D, 
3G34.  Graven,  Max.  Carl  Friedr.  Wilh.    Der 
Meuftch.     Kine   Uutersuchnng  fUr  gebildt^c 
lA'Scr.    4«,   neu   bearbeiteto  AiiKg.     (Ilerliu, 
1815, 17,  IS.)  Leipzi-.  lIsJO,  So.  ^24^  sli.) 

See  Kreade.  Wegwtiatr,  II.  610.  511.    Comp.  Km. 
3609-41. 

3€.1o.  Hanstein,  Gottfr.  August  Ludw.  ^Vir 
werdeu  uns  witMleroeheu.  Drci  Predigton. 
•>  Anil.    Derlin,  (1815,)  1822,  8o.  pp.  94. 

3636.  Ejlirenb«rgf,  Friedr.  Dim  ueue  Li«beu 
und  tlit'  ktinftige  Wiedervereini;;ung.  Zwei 
PrcMligten  ...    .    Berlin,  1SI7,  M.  b^r. 

A  Jhitrh  translation,  Amtt.  1817,  8*>;  2*  druk,  Dor- 
drecht. 1H46.  S". 

3637.  KruiJflT,  J.  dc.  De  hoop  dea  weder- 
jtlcus,  iu  twee  xangen.  Leyticn,  1817,  8».  Jl. 
1.40. 

3638.  "Winiaer,  Ernst  Oottlob.  Werden  wlr 
una  jenseitK  wiederBeheii?  Kine  freiniUtliigo 
Pr(:l"nng  der  Oruudo  Oswald'H  dew  Groihert  f«.r 
den  kiinflijien  "Wiedcrvorein,  nebst  erheit em- 
den  Blickcn  nach  jenseita.  Leipzig,  1818,  8». 
pp.  23J. 

See  No.  9681. 

3639.  Graven,  Max  Carl  Friedr.  Wilh.  Das 
Wiedersehen  nach  deni  Todo.  —  Da«8  <w  seyn 
niilhse  und  wi«>  cs  nur  seyn  kunno!  In  Bezit- 
hung  auf  daa  Werk:  Der  Mensch  nKher  cnt- 
wirkilt  ...    .    Leipzig,  181«, S". pp.  65  -f .  F. 

Oppo80.i  the  common  doctrine. 

3C40.  IVIaer,  Engel  Ulrich.  Der  Slensch  In 
dor Ewigkeit.  Nnt,hchriHtlicli-plulosoplii»<chcn 
Grundiiatzen.  Al.s  Uegeuschrift  zn  dt  in  Werke : 
Der  Mensch  dea  Iterrn  ...  GrMvell  ...  . 
Uien,  1821,8«.pp.  86.    F. 

See  the  Leip*.  JUU-ZeU.,  18/3,  II.  114&-47. 

3641.  GraveU,  Max  Carl  Friwlr.  Wilh.  Briefe 
an  Emilien  fiber  die  Fortdaucr  iiiivorer  Gefllhle 
nach  deni  Tode.  Weitero  Aiirluiirung  der 
frl'.hern  Schrift  dee  Verfa.H«eri* :  Der  3Ieu.Hch, 
auf  Veranla«8ung  der  Wisersclicn  Schrift: 
Der  Meufich  in  der  Ewigkeit.  Lei])zig,  18*21, 
8».  pp.  vi.,  327.    F. 

See  Pahrmann,  ffandb.  d.  ».  (kcof.  IJU.,  I.  676, 
67». 

3042.  Kdnig,  Georg  Otto  D.  Ueber  die  HofT- 
nung  des  W  iedersebens.  Kine  Predigt.  Hon- 
no%er,  1821,  8«.  (3  sh.; 
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3643.  Olsbome,  Tbos.  Cwiajs  on  the  Berol- 
lectiouM  which  arc  to  snlMiat  between  Ififtrttaly 
Friends  reunited  in  the  World  to  Come;  uud 
on  other  Subjt«ctn  connected  with  llcligion 
...  .  London,  1822, 12".  pp.354,  i?.— 2d  Ed. 
ibid.  1824, 12».  pp.  viii.,  354.     G. 

Bee  BfltfUe  Rw.,  X.  S..  XIX.  JlT-fia.  -  Tbc  Em«7 
on  the  aul^jeol  dretmcutioDrd  f«cupie«  pp.  1-96  oalj. 

3644.  Sirelc1ier,CarlAug^iNt.  Ehrmann  nnd 
Waller,  liber  die  Kriiinernng  nach  dem  Tode. 
Mursoburg,  1823,  K«.  lip.  314. 

Deo  tee  reniembrKDcr  nfter  death.— IhnetfdI.  See 
the  re\leir  lu  Bohr'a  Krit.  Pr*d.-BfbL.  VII.  119-133. 
Comp.  Fuhrmaun.  Bandb.  d.  n,  (Jkcoi.  Lit.,  I.  Catf. 
661,  who  pnilsci  the  style. 

3645.  [Bergk,  Joh.  Adam].  Vom  Wiederse- 
hen und  der  Fortdaucr  nnscrer  Seele  nnch 
dem  Tode.  Eiu  Andachtsbuch  ...  .  A'tMt 
Dr.  Ileinichen.  10«  nmgearbeitete  Aurt. 
Quedlinburg,  (1830,  37,  38,  39,  40,  43y  45,  47, 
62,)  1854,  8o.  pp.  iv.,  lOS. 

The  Orst  cd.  va«  eniltk-d,  "  Werden  vir  an*  aaeh 
dlcem  hcbfii  wicdrricheti  7"  A  Daniah  IranslMi'm. 
Coi>cnhaghi.  lx-27.  ^i— Dutch.  8-  druk.  Anifl,  (IH43.) 
is&s.  8".  See  Fuhroiano,  Handb.  d,  h.  CAeoi.  LU.,  I. 
0T9,  6*i0. 

3646.  Hoist,  Aug.  Friedr.  Belenchtung  der 
IIaii|>tgrUndc  fUr  den  Glaubeu  an  Krinneruug 
untl  >\  iedei-sclieu  mich  dem  Tode.  Eiaenberg, 
1828,  8».  pp.  199. 

See  Ruhr  a  KrIt.  Prvd.BiU.,  X.  336-443;  alao 
Fuhrtuann,  Handb.  d.  n.  th«ol.  Lit.,  L  681.  and 
Frcude,  WegweUtr,  I.  407,  406,  who  eomuend  the 
work. 

3647.  Streicber,  Carl  August.  Neue  Beitriige 
zur  Ivritik  dtw  Gltiubenci  an  JJUckerinnerunj; 
nsuli  dem  Tode.  Noch  etwa»  Licht  zu  II«:l^t'(» 
Beleuchtuiig.  Neufttadt  a.  d.  Orla,  1830,  8^. 
pp.  SO. 

See  Fuhrmann,  aa  alMve. 
3647*.  Ltan^ttdorf,  Carl  Christian.  Ton  dcr 
Keminiscenz  (ULekcrinneruug)  abg^itchicdc^ 
ner  Heelen  an  das  Erdenleben  und  vom  Wie- 
dercrkennen  vornmliger  Bekannten.  CIn  his 
Tlifol.  AUtandtungen,  Mannheim,  18S0,  8», 
pp.  252-2G2.) 

"  Valuable."— AiArmoMR. 

3648.  Meeky  Robert.  The  Mutual  Recognition 
and  Exulted  Felicity  of  Glorified  Saints.  ... 
London,  1880, 12«».  pp.  iv.,  128.  G.  —  iX\\  Ed., 
ibid.  1844,  8«. 

3649.  in nston,  C.  Ralph.  Recognition  iu  the 
World  to  Come;  or,  Christian  Friendship  <»u 
Earth  perpetuated  iu  Ileaven.  ...  2d  ]£d. 
I^>ndon,  (1830,)  1831, 12«.  pp.  viii.,  424.  />.  — 
4th  ed.,  ibid.  1S40,  12". 

A  Dutch  translation.  Rotterdam,  I*  druk,  VS&,  ». 

3650.  Slant,  Richard,  lip.  The  Uappines«(  of 
the  Bh  siKHl.    18:^8.    ^^e  No.  35.39. 

3651.  Herinnerlng  en  wederzieu  ua  den 
dmHl,  toegeict.st  up  lict  leven  op  anrde.  Kam- 
pen,  A',  raw  Bulst,  1884,  8«.  Ji.  2.7i». 

3652.  [Greennrood,  Francis  William  Pitt]. 
l<ecot;iiitiouof  Friends  in  Heaven.  {Christian 
Exam,  for  May,  1885 ;  XVlll.  222-230.)    H. 

3653.  Menrer,  Christian  Friedr.  Die  Lchre 
von  dem  Wietlertielien  in  der  Ewigkeit,  aus 
der  Schrlft  entwickelt  und  dargejttcHt,  in 
vler  Predigten.  ...    Glogau,  1888,  ^.  (4  shO 

3654.  Vldal,  Francois.'  L'esp^raiico  de  revoir. 
Sermons  sur  la  certitude  que  nous  nous  re- 
con  ualtrouii  dans  la  vie  k  venir.  ...  l^aris, 
1887,  Ko.  (U  sli.) 

3654*.  Dorr,BeuJ.  Tlie  Recognition  of  Friends 
in  anot  Iter  World.  . . .  Philadelphia,  1888,  32* 
or  C4».  pp.  to.     G. 

3655.  ^uel&l,  Georg.  Die  Hollnang  dcs  Wie- 
dcrsebetiK.  Ein  Blnmonkranz  auf  theiire 
OiiilKr.    Erfurt,  188»,  IC-.  Qgr, 

365G.  Burton,  Charles.  Lectures  on  the  Mil- 
lennium,and  tlie  I'ecognitiou  and  Iiiterroiirse 
of  Beatified  ifaiuts.    London,  1841,  8*.  7«. 
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36o7.  Jung«9  Fricdr.    Du  WiadorMhen  niwli 

dftn  Tode,  uitcr  wuh  bat  tier  Meu^cli  imcli  w\- 

n«m  ToUo  xii  (;rwart«ii?  ...    Buutxen,  1842, 

16*.  (4  Bb.) 
386S.  Smithy  Sdiniiel  Francl*.    Recognition  of 

Friends  hi  Rnotbor>Vorld.  (Chr%9tian  Rev.  for 

March,  l»Ha;  VII.  47-73.)    if. 
3659.  Sbcrhard)  Fr.     Daa   Ende  komnit!! 

docb  tseluMi  uml  erkcnncn  wir  uuh  iin  grossen 

Jouseits  wioder:   uiit  Buwcisgrtiuden  ...    . 

Qtiedlinburg,  IS43,  !>.  pp.  02. 
3060.  Zlmmermaniiy  Karl.    WiedersebenI 

Viet  Bet racbtiingun  ...    .    Darmstadt,  IMS, 

8».  pp  52. 

3661.  Sliarp,  Daniel.  Recognition  of  Frlenda 
in  IleAven.  A  DiHConme  ...  .  Boston,  1844, 
8".  pp.  24.  —  New  ed.,  ibid.  1857, 18».    H. 

3662.  Coxe,  Jobu  Redman.  Consideratioofl  re- 
rtpt'ctiug  tiic  Recogiiitiim  of  Friends  in  anotber 
Worli] ;  on  thoatRrnuMl  Dejicent  of  Jesus  Cbrist 
iutu  Utfil;  on  Pbreuulogy  in  Connexion  witb 
tbe  Soul,  and  on  the  Existence  of  a  Soal  in 
BrnteN.  ...  Pliiladclpbia,  1845,  12>.  pp.  Iv., 
89.    a. 

3a02».  Kerr,  Jobn  J.  Fntaro  Recognition; 
or.  Tin*  BleMseilness  of  tboso  "  wbo  die  in  tbe 
J^rd."  ...  Pbiladelpbia,  1847,  IS",  pp.  xtJ., 
168.     G. 

3662^.  GJensynct  eftcr  DOden.  Noglo  An- 
dnfi^stinier  bolligedo  Eriudringen,  Savnet  og 
Ilaitbct.  Kfter  dot  T>dske.  Gbristiauia,  1849, 
1C».  pp.  14. 

3663.  BHcppnrd,  Jobn.  Three  Essays:  Tbe 
Re-nniuu  nnd  Ki'cognltion  of  Cbrlstians  in 
tbe  Life  tu  ronie;  The  lligbt  Love  of  Crea- 
tures nnd  of  tlie  Creator;  Christian  Couver- 
aatlon.    I>indi»n,  IS50,  sm.  8«».  pp.  248. 

Coiup.  Kitta  a  Jintm.  0/  Sac.  Lit.  VI.  508-605.    D. 

3664.  Harbaugh,  Henry.  ...  Tbe  Heavenly 
Roco^cuitluu.    1851.    See  No.  3566. 

3665.  Daviesy  Edward.  Tbe  Hope  of  the  Be- 
reaved; or,  Uecognition  in  Heaven.  2d  Ed. 
BelfuAt,  (. . .)  1854,  18».  Is.  6d. 

3666.  Kllleii,  J.  M.  Our  Friends  in  Heaven ; 
or.  Till*  MiittiHl  Hi'coguition  of  tbe  Redceniejl 
in  Ulury  demunttnited.  ...  Edinburgh,  1854, 
8*.  pp.  286.^  8tb  ed.,  ibid.  1861, 12>. 

3667. The  mme.    From  tbe  4tb  Edinburgh 

Ell.  Edited  by  Rev.  D.  W.  Clark,  D.D.  Cin- 
cinnuti,  pull,  for  the  Methodist  £piscopal 
Church,  1859,  16". 

Alio  reprinted  by  tba  Preibyterlan  Board  of  Pub- 
IteatloD,  Pbllad.  1857.    -The  most    " 


extant  upon  a  >abiect  of  drci>  reUgioua  lnt( 
Methodist  quar.  /Uv.  XXXI X.  339. 

36G8.  Rosser,  L.  Rccugnitioa  in  Heaven. 
Ricbniund,  1856,  12>.  pp.  201. 

3669.  Heersplnk,  J.  B.  F.  De  boiw  des  w»- 
derxlons.  . . .    Uroniugen,  1858,  8».  pp.  26. 

3670.  Harris,  Thomas  L.  Sermons . . .  preached 
in  the  Mechanics'  Institution,  David  Street, 
Manchester.  . . .  No.  4.  Tbe  Recognition  of 
Friends  in  Heaven.  . .  London,  [1859,]  16b. 
pp.  50-79.     //. 

3671.  Perkins,  Q.  W.  Light  in  Darkness; 
or  Social  Relations  in  Heaven.  ...  New  York, 
1859,  32».  pp.  32. 

8672.  Scliifrerdty  Helnr.  Trennnng  und 
Wiedersehen,  Oder:  Der  Glsiihe  an  ein  ewiges 
l^Uu.  . . .    Leipzig,  18«1,  8".  pp.  183. 

d.  Ctjf  "»fatiflf  Fi»ion." 
3673.  Ca»a,  Nicolans  (Kr«lM)  de,  Cbra., 


1401-1464.    De  Visiono  Del.    (Operat  Basil. 
1565,  fol.,  1. 181,  ct  seqq.) 
3673>.  Petan  (Lat.  Petavlns),  Denis,  14144. 
Do  Yisione  Dei.    (In  his  Opui  de  Theol.  Dog- 
matibus,  Tom.  I.  De  Deo,  etc.  Lib.  VII.)    H. 

3674.  Spark,  Robert.  Tlie  Saint's  Everlasting 
J»)y ;  t>r,  a  Treatise,  discovering  the  Presence 
of  Ood  to  be  the  Saint's  Fuluess  of  Joy  and 
Eternal  Pleasure.    London,  1060, 12». 

3675.  Alderetey  Bernardo  de.  . . .  Commen- 
tariorum  ac  Dispntationum  in  primam  Partem 
D.  Thonife,  de  Yisione  et  Scientia  Dei.  Tomns 
prior.  . . .    Lugdiiui,  1603,  fol.  pp.  654. 

3676.  Oslander,  Job.  Adam.  DensInLumino 
aiori»  di'lineatuH.    Tubings?,  1666,  4o. 

3676*.  Comltlbus,  Petrusde.  Tractatusda 
Yisione  bentifica.    Venetiis,  1670, 12>. 

3677.  Ijftaclier,  Caspar.  An  Dens  in  Vita 
Sterna  vnluri  possit  Oculid  Electorum  corpo- 
reb?    ^Vitebergie,  1680,  40.  $ffr, 

3678.  Forbes  {Lat.  Forbeslus  fc  Corse), 
John.  Dissertatiode  VisiunuBeatiflca.  (Operas 
Amst.  1703,  fol.,  I.  i.  282-289.)    H. 

3678*.  Marliiy  Jnan.  Tractatus  de  Yisione, 
ct  Beatitudino.  ^  Impressio  . . .  .  Matriti, 
(1707,)  1714, 12».  pp.  626. 

3679.  Henmann,  Christoph  August.  Medi- 
tatio  do  Modo  quo  viMuri  sumus  Deum  in  Vit^i 
MU'TiiA.    (Ada  Erud.,  1714,  pp.  108-115.)    H. 

Also  in  bis  DlBtertationum  Sjfltoge,  Ooittiigac.  1743, 
etc.  9*,  Tom.  I.     D. 

3680.  Bourn,  Samnel,  o/i?o?^on.  Tlie  Trans' 
forming  Vision  of  Christ  in  the  Future  State; 
a  Sermon  on  1  Jobn  iii.  2.    Limdou,  17*2*2,  6«. 

3680.  riiafosse, JheAbbe].    Prielectioues 

tbeologiciv  du  Deo  ac  diviuis  AttributiH.  [Pnb- 
litihed  under  the  name  of  Ilonoratus  Tourncly .  J 
Nova  Editio,  emendata  ft  ...  ancta.  2  vol. 
Parislis,  (1780?  40, 46,)  1751,  12o. 

See  Qu»»t.  4.  "  Dc  Del  Viidonc.'    Tbla  t«  reprinted 
to  Hlgaie*  ThMl.  Cur4tu  cinHplttM.  VII.  ISS-UT. 

3681.  Hlrseh,  Job.  Qottn*.  Das  AnHcliaucn 
Gottes  im  cwigen  Lebcu;  eiue  Predigt.  Bn- 
dUsin,  1744, 4o. 

3682.  Meyer,  Job.  Das  verhorrlichte  Auge 
in  dem  selige n  Auscbanen  Gottcs,  oder  KrOr- 

erung  dur  Frnge:  Ob  die  Auoerwlblten  im 
Ilimmel  Gott  nacli  scinem  Wesvn  schauen 
wonlen.  Breslan,  1744  (Meusel)  or  1746 
(Oeorgi),  4». 

3683.  IVelsmann,  Christian  Eberbard.  De 
Yisione  beatifica.    Tublnga?,  1746,  8». 

3684.  Hlrsch,  Job.  Gottflr.  Schrift-  und  ver- 
nuuftmMsslge  Gcdanken  wider  Ilerrn  Jobann 
Mej'ers  ...  Tractat:  Dass  die  Auserwlblten 
mit  ibrcn  Augeu  des  Leibcs  das  unmatcrielle 
Wesen  Qottcs  sehen  wUnlcn  ...  .  Dresden, 
m7,4«.  (4sb.) 

8685.  Meyer,  Job.  Bescbeidene  Beantwor- 
tnug  der  vermeinten  Widerlegiing  51.  Job. 
OottAr.  Hirscbeus,  seines  Tractat:  Das  ver- 
herrllcbte  Ango  in  dem  Anschanen  Gottes. 
Breslau,  1747,  4«.  4^r. 

3686.  Sclialiert,  Job.  Ernst.  Do  Yisione  Dei, 
etc.    mo.    See  No.  2568. 

3687.  Resell,  Job.  Jac.  Yicr  beiligc  Redcn 
von  deu  lieblicben  AVohnnngcu  droben  in  des 
Yaters  Uause,  iiebst  einem  gedoppelten  Au- 
hangc  von  dem  Anscbaaen  Gottes.  Marbnrg, 
176f,  8o.  pp,  176. 

Bee,  further,  Tsrious  sermons  referred  to  by 
Darling,  Cyclojpmdia  Bibtiographioa,  Suuecth, 
on  Ps.xvii.  15,  M»tt.  T.  6, 1  Oor.  xiU.  12.  and  I 
John  iU.  2. 
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S.EeIL 

jr«Ap.  — Ob  pmr^miary,  ate  aWrt,  SfCL  III.  C  4. 

9rTrr&l  -mx  rk*  «o  ihe  unfia&l  ««rd»tnMl»t«4  **  UII  * 
«i:i  to  foBiid  below.  n&f«r  1 4.  Co«f«rc  also  |  1. 
«*Bc«&rts  a»d  r»«i«hmfH  «r  tb«  Faccn  Ltfe," 

throofbovt. 

98^V  Cotta,Joh.Pri<^r.  Oiasertatiohutorioo- 

«W.  farther.  Vo.  338*,  'WHfflit,  and  th<» 

c     r  w.rkH  r«ferre.I  to  unUer  *.  1 ;  No.  0703, 

R«acA(  37i>4.   Mcjrfkrti  oT34,  Swln- 

4«M<   aTJl,  Radii   3T5;'s  Cartel    37S«^», 

ColUti   3757.   P«ta«|   9T«;,   GrIUae} 


r  snn.    Gre«nwoodf    TTenry,    alxmt    1914. 
I      Workf.    13rb  Bd.    London,  1650, 12*. 

-A  tmtlHroa  tht  Kn%t  day  of  iudaeaent."  pf.  1- 

8S :  *'  Tormeatins  Tobbcu  or  a  ternbte  il«*enptka 

•C  bril .    on  U.  XJUC  9S.  p|>.  280-nB. 


Ses «.  Tk«HMMf  (A^  ApnstU.    (y\  or  4th  cent.) 
A.-Ck  >  11j-  uia«  A^H-ftoh  fx  Cmid.  pHriiw.  )>ri- 

J 


.,  Lip*. 

cariuua 


.•.i..i.t    i*t    Adu  't.itiouibu«    illitiitravit 
I  C&rt-liu  Thilo  ...    .    Ltpsiae,  1823, 

l<6:  *■'  -c.  i><'-.3«.    Capp.  &2-M  ecntaiu  a 

SMO  Cyrillns  Ahxandrinu*^  fl.  A.]>.  41*i. 
Or»:M  d«  Kxitu  Aninii,  ot  do  8««cnnda  A«l- 
trtii*.  C>pmi,  Lat«ti«.  1638,  fol.,  Turn.  V. 
P  II  K  pp.  404-ll«i.)    H. 

-(irafiM-am  ard  Chrisdaal  dMOrlptloMm  cooii- 

sapiX  Atbanaslusy  i^u<fo-.  Ad  Antiuchiint 
utf  P»rni*  Infenii.  Or.  and  Lat.  (In  Atlia- 
n*-.i  "/■'ru.  Par.  1698,  fi>l.,  II.  264-268.)    //. 

3091.  R«My  Adam  d«,  12th  cent.  [La  vWon 
de  i=aiut  iMul,  or  L'liUtoiro  d«  la  dwiceiitc  do 
St  VA  MX  cnfenj.1  (In  A.  F.  ()wiuani'« 
T^...- V,  t-tc.  IHirls,  1S40,  8o.  pp.  343-355.) 

<  tf  -il»o  the  AtW  de  La  Ruc»  Sumi*  hUtoH^Hn 
wmrU*  Bard€M.  III.  1»-1I5. 

3fi»»  Hondaing,  or  Houdan,  Ratml  de, 
IJlh  crut.     U-  KMifre  [or  U  vove)  d'Enfur. 

i,iwV  l>i»ri».  1S.J7,  80,  II.  3S4-403.)    )/. 

Se^  tb«  Uittoirt  Lit.  d*  la  Frautt.  XVlll.  787-T92. 

SjKl  JoiiKlenr  (Du)  qui  nlla  en  Enfer.  or 

Dii  ^Mil.t  rierre  ct  du  JtiUjcIeor.    13</i  ctnt.  t 

iln  Bai  lMixan-8  I'hUiaux,  wl.  Mfiod,  1808,  S^, 

111.  2^2-296.)    H.  _... 

«*.*  ib«  .nnh»i»  in  Le  OnuA  d  Aowj  «  AiWi«i«. 

f.;.  j»  c-d..  II.  '2ii-m,  or  WrUhi  ■  St.  iWnc*  •  Pnr- 

f ..'«  rf   1 1'.  47-49. 

a>4.  Saint  iU')  d'Knfer.    13/A  c^w/.r    (In  A. 
J«lnn«r«  Jovi/hurs  tt  Troui%rtiS,  Pans,  1836, 
so.  pp.  4G-40.)    i/. 
V's«   Traltc  «les  peincs  d'Enfer  ct  de  PnrgBr 
*  U^Tv     I'nri-H,  IV »rtn/,  1492,  fol. 

•  Ou^racp  ctiiiitix  rt  singuller.    Cent  to  P';*™**"' 
qoi  ail  i-artt.  cu  FruDfola,  iur  eetto  mailere.  -/)• 

jptf   Bxamples  how  mortal!  aynno  makcth 
^e   Miin«i^    inol»«Jycnt««   to   hauo    many 

jVvnoi  and  dolonrH  within  tho  fyre  of  Hell. 

:!:   ( London. /i..6«Ti  IKyf r,  153- or  IM— »] 

^*S<«  Dlbdln'a  T,p.  Anti^.  lU.  189. 190. 

^wr  Irenieii«fCl»ri»toph.  gpiepelderH»licn 

midder "vrdamnitrn.  Ursel,  t5JiH,  4-.  (61  eh.) 

3e»s.  Cochelet,  Anastase.    Culvinl  Inf'n»«« 

^lv*i>«>»  Jo.  Polyandnim.    Antvwpiw,  l(HW, 

^•.  pp.  192. 
««  Polraudcr  a  Kerkhove,  Joh.  Ke- 
'^>;».^rml    Anaata^ii    Cocheletii  C*nyollt« 
<^r,ailaumta  mh  hoc  TItulo,  Calvini  Infernua 
.    .    DiMxlrcchtl,  l«10, 80. 

Cocbeleif  Aua«ta«e.  Cafmetrrium  Cal- 

•nfrrul  vi  iliaruHi  cju»dem  Impictatum 
anawer  to  J.  Polyander J.    Antveipia-, 
*.  pp.  789. 
30 


3702.  Horavy  Robert.  Certaino  Seraion$.  of 
,  tb«  Uich  IImd  and  LaLzarua  ...  .  Loodoa. 
'     lfl9,4*. 

37ai.  Rvasca^    Antonio.   ...    D«    Inferno,  ft 

s^taiia  Daeiuonuni  ante  Mundi  Exitinm,  Libri 

qainqoe.    In  quibas  TaitarMi  CHVitaa^  {laraiA 

I      ibi    Ct acianientornm    Genera,    Ethniconim 

I      etiam  de  fai«i  Oitintouex,  Dfpnionnmq:  Conditio 

I      n«q-.  ad  ntn^uni  Jndicif  DIpui,  vurtA  Erudi* 

tiune  dt>»cnbuntur.  ...    Mi-diolani,  1621,  4* 

n.  XCk  pp.  574,  ff.  7.     A. 

With  tra  racrariap af  Bell.  PurgaUrr.  and  Limbo. 
—  *•  Tr»^  curicux  f  i  rort  iT«taercb«.  — />•  Bttrr.  fv 
an  acto.it.t  of  u.e  »ork.  tf  Wrighi's  St.  I'mtrukt 
Ptirgmtorp.  pp.  100,  101. 

3704.  Mryfart,  Joh.  Matth.  Daa  hSlliwrhe 
8o<Ioni.'i  . . .  HU!<  den  innbrUnstignten  ('ontMii- 
jdntlonon,  MmchI  filt  ai.<  iiener,  doch  prlehrtcr 
V«ter  uud  Miinner  l»esehriel>en.  C*»bnrj(,  1629, 
So.—  Also  XUrnberc,  1630, 1640,  1661, 1671,  ?»•. 
(48  «h.) 
n70.'i.  Drexellns,  IliereDiiffit.  Infernns  Danip 
natoniniCairerrt  Ito^s  .ttfndtatij*  Par*  II. 
...  .  Editio  tenia.  Munachii,  1691. 24^  pi'- 
491. 

"Ai-««  near  fltPiTei  reprteentaot  4'«ne  manS^it 
aMPZ  aiuguli^re  les  fupptire^af^^  daniu^  **-  Xicenu. 
KiinifioB«  edition*.  A  I>utrM  tri>n»Uttfn.  i»t  F  •*« 
Sutidt,  Antneipcn,  Ifi.lo.  PT' :  bjr  .1.  Millegrtr.  -De 
oiiiC^'hilcliiRe  epuaiglKid"  Gmid.  I»<£9.  Iv*.  pp.  1T«. 
«iih  rugravinga:  Frenth.  "  Tablraa  de  la  Jtmnce 
dlrlne."*  etc.  »'V  A.  Gimrd.  ParU  I63«.  If.  nsJ  oiter 
edldouR;  bj  J.  K.  S.  Culuniiue  *  l.^ternite  BiAlbcu- 
reu,e."  ttc.  PntU.  ITMS  IT':  F^itk.  Krakovr,  1640. 
40 :  IliUiaH.  by  L.  Flori,  Soma.  Iftil.  aiid  IMl.  13*. 

3706.  IlorttgaS)  or  Ortlgas,  Manuel. 
Llnniu  ctfiiiH.  . . .    Zarnguxa,  1611, 4«. 

3707.  Albrccht,  Georf:.  Vicuoliia:  AcU  and 
Well,  ilnti  i!»l,  vun  der  ewi^en  Ilfillen-P>'in 
nfun  iind  dreyAstf;  Prcdigteu.    Ulm,  ilftl^f] 

1668,  4«.  (102  i»h.) 

S708.  Murschcl,  Tamel.  Vetpcra.  nder  V<.r- 
9chniack  de88  e\vi|;eu  Tudoa.  Fiankfurt,  1650, 
8«.  (16  ah.) 

3709.  Staulhnrst,  or  Stanyhnrst,  Gni- 
lielniuH.  Ke^io  .Moi  tis  sive  Douiih  infelici<* 
.%ternitati8.  Antverpia^,  I05*i,  12".— Ifi^A 
the  (ii/^;— Tern  bill  urn  omnium  ti'iribib'-^^f- 
ninm  hIw  Infvrumm  Erpistnlum.  £4Utio 
tertia  et  anctior.  Antrei-pia>,  16M,  IC*.  pp. 
50.     With  cuts. 

8710.  Banyan,  John.  Sii^ha  from  Hell,  or 
the  Groans  of  a  Dnniued  S<oul.  lOn  Luke 
xvi.  19-.31.]    Limdon.  ltt5.H. 

Kine  editions  publiabetl  ilurioc  the  aiitbar-i  lire- 
time.  A  i>iifc*  traualatlDB.  '/•  druk.  Ntjkerk.  lt<60, 
•ni.  9>. 

3711.  BrandUy  ChriMtoph.  Qehennnlogla. 
daM  wt,  wiebeii  IIolIiMipri*di}|:tcn  {ou  Matl.  xxv. 
41 J  ...  .  Fintnkfurt  am  Blaiu,  16m,  4*.— 
AIro  SrhnialkHlden,  1668,  4«,  and  Frankfurt, 

1669,  4«.  (71  »h.) 

3712.  Mannly  Oiov.  Battista.  La  prlgtoue 
cterna  dcH'  Infern       Ventzla,   1669,  I6S8. 

3713. Ewige  nWlcn-Peln  in  FitnAren  fUr- 

Rfstellft  ...    .    Nlirnberp,  1677,  1683,  12». 

3713*.  SiOckcny  Christian  ^'on.  Aniui« 
iliimnato}  Lnnieuta  ot  Tornu-uta  (tier  Ver- 
dammtvn  ^eelen  Klag  nnd  Plag,}  RythDii<s 
non  inconrinniH  ab  Anonymo  Autorc  ...  ex- 

SrcHsa.  Subjungnntnr  Kythmi  de  cxtremo 
udicio  et  Mysterio  Trinitati.^  Omnia  .'t 
StOckeido  emendntn,  ad  Otibodoxiam  refor- 
niatu,  cotloni  Hythmi  Qcnerc  In  Lingnnm 
trnii($lnta  Gernianicaiu,  et  variis  Velerum  ac 
Receutiorum  ;?euteutiia,  ad  Margineni,  illu*> 


3714 
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tntta.    Latino-Qermiuiice.    Hambargi,  1669, 
4«. 

The  first  poem  la  the  "  OUilogus  inter  Corpua  et 
Aaimam"  de<icrltic<l  Ko.  S'^79.  The  German  vcralr>n 
fa  pral -«A,  «n4  the  roteii  are  srild  lo  be  learned.  See 
Jlolter'B  CmU>ria  Ltttrmt;  I.  tf&ik 

9714.  Brldoulf  Toowaint.  L*enfer  ferrn^  par 
la  consideration  des  peines  des  damnte  ...  . 
UUe,  1871, !». 

^16.  Knopfy  Joh.  Tbcatram  Infernale,  oder 
hdlliiicher  Schanplatx  ...  .  Frankfurt,  1678, 
4*.  (152  8h.) 

3716.  Krnestlf  Jac.  Daniel.  Erachrcckter 
Felix:  die  b<;wegliche  Ablchnung  der  ewigcn 
nnd  unendlicheu  HUllenpein  alien  Oottlosen 
»aiB  Sehrockea  ...    .    Altenbnrg,  1674,  ^. 

9717.  Seliottely  Justnn  Oeorg.  Qransamo 
Beschreibuug  und  Yorntollnng  der  fllillo  tinU 
liOHischeB  QiiaaL  Bmunachwoig,  1676,  8». 
(24  eh.) 

S71S.  Scliiveltsery  Joh.  De  Essontia  Pra^- 
deHtiuationis,  do  Poena  Dnmnatornm  ut  de 
Purgatorio.    Colonize,  16S1,  b«.  8  gr. 

3719.  Fccl&t)  Joh.  CoRHideratio  Status  Dam« 
natoruni,  qiiixl  Actiuneii  ipmirnni,  inpriuti.4 
malas,  cuiicuruit.  Spiras,  1683,  4«.  — Also 
RoBtochii,  1708,  1727,  8"».  (21  sh.) 

See  Acta  Brud.,  IdSa,  pp.  179-1S3.    Jf. 

3720.  Griebnery  or  Gribncr,  D.-xnicl.  Bc- 
trachtiiug  des  andern  und  cwi^en  Todcs, 
darinnen  nach  Anleitnug  XXIV.  biblischor 
Sprurhe  aowobl  die  ausfiihrliclie  IluUt'ii- 
BefMrbreibuiif;,  als  auch  die  kliiglirhc  Ilolkn- 
Entfliehnng  ...  fUrn^i^fltellet  urird.  Leipzig, 
1688,  8".  —  AIM)  168d,  8».  (60  ah.) 

3721.  Baler,  Joh.  Wilh.,  tht  tlder.    Do  Prae- 

Justu  aeternae  Damnatioulik     Jenae,  1694, 
».  4i7r. 

3722.  FranclscI,  EranmuR.  Das  oafehlbaro 
Weh  der  fiwigkeit  fiir  die  Veriicbter  dcr 
Onadeneelt.  NUrnberg,  1687,  ^.  (77}  ah.)— 
Ibid.  1691,  8*. 

372>.  Clcoffnay  Mlchelo.  Prigione  eterna 
deir  Inferno,  in  figure  od  esempii  rappresen- 
tota  ...    .    Bologna,  16S7, 12*. 

"  With  cagraTinga,  borrilile  as  they  are  rude,  of 
hell  torment*." 

3723.  [Plnamontt,  GioT.  Piotro].  L'Infcmo 
ai)erto  al  Cristiario  percbe  non  v'entri  ...  . 
Bologna,   1688,  12».  pp.    86.— Novara,  1842, 

,     1S».  pp.  64. 

Kumcrou*  cdltienii.  A  Latin  transtation.  Manachll, 
170.5.  <•;  Kn>ilish.  '•  H.  il  opvncd  lo  CluiMlnnn,'"  etc. 
1715,  11";  FrtacA.  bv  P.  J.  Douny.  PorJi,  Ih57,  S2«. 
AJfto  traasUU'd  iiilo  SpatUMh,  Jhtrtufuett^  and  Gtr- 
man.    Com  p.  No.  i'iTi. 

3724.  Paaqtuln.  TIio  Visions  of  Pasquin ;  or 
a  Character  of  the  Roman  Court,  Religion 
and  Practices  . . . ;  also  an  Exact  Description 
of  Purgatory  and  Hell ;  in  a  Dialogue  between 
Pasquin  and  Marforio;  traoalated  out  of 
lUlian.    London,  1689,  4». 

Compare  Koa.  1308-S31I. 

3725.  Pcrtacliy  Joh.  Qeorg,  0u  tldrr.  Disscr- 
tatio  prtelim.  in  Scriptum  Anonymi  [8ani. 
Richiu-daon  ? ],  ex  Anglia,  ut  dicitur,  Ocr- 
manice  roddittim,  cui  Titulus:  Abhandhing 
Ton  der  Hiillcn.  Norimbergie,  1698,  4«.  (7| 
sb.) 

See  Ke.  8784. 

3726.  Bonntai^,  Cbristopb.  D«  Igno  Infemi 
proprio  non  metaphorico,  ex  Dlcto  Classico 
Mat.  XX V.  41.  [lieitp.  J.  Stcinhiiaser.]  Al- 
torlii,  1700, 4«.  Zgr. 

3727.  "Wyn,  Elis,  fl.  a.d.  1700.  The  Sleeping 
Bard;  or  Visions  of  the  World,  Death,  and 
Hell.  Translated  from  the  Cambrian  British 
by  George  Borrow  ...  .  London,  1860,  8*. 
pp.  vli.,  i2«  +. 

See  qtuaurtf  Mm,  far  Jaa.  1861 :  CZX.  66-48. 


3728.  B«ytelila|f,  Georg.  Wilh.  ...  Theses 
theol(>gic;i'  de  M or te  Sterna  ...  Prseside  ... 
Johaniio  Joachimo  Zentgravio  ...  .  Argen- 
torati,  1702,  4».  pp.  12.    //. 

8720.  Feuerlcin,  Joh.  Cunr«  Novissimonini 
mivisttiraa:  Predigten  vou  dcr  UoUeu  £wig- 
kt'it.    :;  r.rnberg,  1702,  4».  (202  sh.) 

8730.  Utedltatlons  of  a  Divine  Soul:  or, 
The  Cbristiau's  (.lulrte  ...  .  Als<s  Argu- 
ments to  prove,  There  is  no  Material  Fir« 
in  Hell  ...    .    London,  1703,  »>.     U. 

3731.  Pockery  Wilhelm.  Die  mil  Betrach- 
tUMgun  erUffneto  llolle.  Sultzbach,  1707, 12o. 
(:W  sh.) 

37.12.  Sonntafif,  Christoph.  De  Pice  ct  Snl- 
phuro  Infurui  aliiMQue  hue  attinentibus  mate- 
riis,  ex  Ph.  xi.  6.  Apoc  XX.  14,  15.  Altorfii, 
1708,  4o.  Ayr. 

3733.  Moody,  nr  Moodey,  Sam.  Tlie  Dok- 
fill  l?tuto  \tt  \  he  Dfinnu'd :  hiibi'tnnce  of  M'venil 
S45rmon8  pri-achetl  at  York  [Maine].  Boston, 
1710,  ic«. 

3734.  SMrltidcn,  Tobias.  An  Enquiry  into 
the  Ntiture  and  Phu.c  of  Hell.  Miewing  I. 
The  iKeasonabioneiw  of  a  Fnturc  8tate.  II. 
Tlio  Punirthmeuts  of  the  next  Lift*.  HI.  The 
several  Opinions  concerning  the  llace  of  Hell. 
IV.  That  the  Fire  of  Hell  is  not  nii«taphi>rical, 
but  real.  V,  'Hie  Improbability  of  tliat  File's 
being  In,  or  aliout  the  Center  of  the  Karth. 
VI.  Tlie  Probability  of  the  Sun's  being  llie 
liocal  Hell  ...  .  fhe  2d  £d.  With  a  Snii- 
plement,  wherein  the  Notions  of  Al>p.  Tilh»t- 
son,  Ut.  li^iptim,  and  Others,  Oa  to  the  Etei^ 
nity  of  Hell  Torment-d,  are  impartially  repre- 
sented. . . .  London,  (1714,  S",  pp.  292  -i-,  H.) 
1727>  8«.  pp.  (IfiV,  472,  (7).     MHK 

Pp.  965-458  of  the  Suppl.  contain  i^Clere'e  Defence 
of  Abp.  Tillotaon'a  fiiniou*  nrrnion.  tran«liiteil  fniin 
Iho  J7iM.  cAoMe,  VIT,  292-a80.— A  FrtneX  rrsuHUtlon. 
bj  J.  BioD.  Amst.  I7W,  if,  and  L«>M«.  1733.  «" ;  Ger- 
man, br  i.  H.  Liebcrs,  Leipz.  17»),  if,  alto  1731. 
1738.  anil  Dessau,  17a&. 

3735.  Otto,  Otto  Friedr. .. .  Sententlam  anony- 
mi ciijusdam  Angli  [Tob.  Swindon  J  de  Sede 
Infemi  in  Sole  qua>ren(la,  Prli^side  Dr.  Job. 
Ga.«paroHarerung  ...  rofntabit ...  .  Vitem- 
bergsp,  1716,  4».  pp.  24. 

See  Journal  df  Sfttvan*.  Julj  19,  1717,  pp.  437- 
463. 

3735*.  I««^ivls,  John.  The  Nature  of  HelU 
1720.     See  No.  3867. 

3736w  Faria  Barrdroi,  Antonio  de.  Gri> 
toe  do  Inferno  para  despertar  ao  muudo. 
LisbiM,  1721,  8«. 

373ra.  WlifgleB^ortli,  Edward.  A  Dis- 
course concerning  the  Punishment  of  the 
Wicked  in  a  Future  State.  Delivered  ...  in 
Bostim,  April  24th.  1720.  Boston,  1729,  8«. 
pp.19.    U. 

3737.  EdMrarda,  Jonathan,  the  eMrr,  1708- 
1758.    On  the  Punishment  of  the  Wicked. 

See  Berm.  1.X-XV.  iu  Vol.  IV.  of  hU  Worlu,  Neir 
York  ed  ,  pp.  226-321.  .Scrio.  XIII.,  "The  Rud  of 
the  Wicked  cootemplaled  by  the  Rightmos,"  U  par- 
tlculnrly  dcTOied  to  the  iUastmUon  of  the  doctrine, 
that  "  tbc  alzhi  of  ticll-termeotx  will  exalt  the  ha|>]4- 
Dcu  of  the  ftainu  foreverw" 

3738.  Sanrlttj,  Jacques.  Sermon  sur  lee  tonr- 
mens  de  PEnfer.  (Jn  his  JSrrmonM  tur  dirers 
tfxtef,  etc.  Tome  II.  La  Ilay<»,  (1780,)  1749,  8*. 
pp.  224-277.)    ff. 

An  BbrLIged  tranilttlen  fn  Ko.  «7T  of  the  Tracts  of 
the  Amer.  Tract  Society,  New  York. 

3739.  Ijorllig,  Israel.  Serious  Tlionghts  on 
the  Miseries  of  Hell.  A  Sermon  preached  at 
Sudbury...  Feb.  20. 173^.  ...  Boiton,  N.E., 
1782,  am.  8*.  pp.  8a    A 

3740.  BTliller,  Adam  Lebreebt.  Oradns  Dam* 
nationis  ae>ternie,  das  Ist,  DentHche  Unter- 
snchnng  der  Stuffen  d«r  •wigen  Vttrdamnmkjb 
Jena,  1785,  8». 
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8740*.  Doetrlne  (The)  of  Hell-Tormenti,  etc. 
1TS8.    Se«No.30l2. 

8741.  BAlcatrlerIf  Ort«nsio.  L'lnferno  pro- 
poato  a  conniderAroi  per  cia«ciin  gforno  del 
mese.    Kirenze,  1740, 12». 

8741*.  ProlMtf  Udalricas.  Heylmme  Gedan- 
ckon  von  dem  OeHcht  nnd  dor  HtfUe  ...  . 
Aug»«purg.  1754,  8».  pp.  626  -f . 

8742.  Eloge  de  I'Enfer.  Onrrage  critique, 
historiquc,  et  moral.  2  torn.  La  Haye,  liftSy 
12». 

AKribed  to  a  oertalo  M.  MtxMrA.—Barhier. 

8743.  The  Praise  of  Hell :  or,  A  Discorerr 

of  the  Infernal  World.  Describing  the  Ad- 
vantages of  the  Place,  with  Regard  to  its 
Situation,  Antiquity,  and  Duration.  With  a 
Particular  Account  of  its  Inhabitants,  their 
Dresses,  Customs,  Manners,  Occupations  and 
Diversions.  . . .  Translated  from  the  French. 
. . .    London,  N.i>.  [17  . .],  12«».  pp.  xlv.,  vii., 

8744.  [Ijlomln, ].    Pr6senratif  contre  les 

opinions  erron^es  qui  se  repaudent  au  si^^t 
dea  peine4  de  la  vie  k  venir.  Heidelberg, 
17(H),  12<». 

3745.  PatussI,  Giovanni  Vincenzo.  De  Sede 
Inferni  in  Terris  qmercndn  Dissertatio,  ad 
Complem^ntuni  Operis  de  futuro  Impiorum 
Htatu,  tributa  in  Partes  tree  ...  .  Yenetiis, 
17«8. 4«  pp.  270. 

'*  If  alDUins  that  it  1i  in  the  heart  of  the  earth."— 
BretKk.  See  Kroesti's  Seue  1%toL  BiU.,  178S,  W. 
TI-2-724.    (H.)    Oomp.  No.  9»ib. 

8746.  [Beclcfbrd,  William].  Les  caprices  et 
les  malheurs  du  calife  Tathek  ...  .  Paris, 
17M,  18». 

For  other  edltlooi  aee  Ou4rard.  An  JSnglUh  trans- 
latioD.  with  notes,  Lond.  I7M,  am.  8^.  Other  editiona, 
Ibtd.  1809.  15.  S2,  86,  4S.  49,  53,  56;  Philad.  1H16.  84, 
64.  Though  not  atrietly  belonging  to  this  cIbm,  the 
work  is  noticed  here  for  iu  powerful  description  of 
the  Hall  of  Eblis  and  the  puuiAhment  of  the  wicked. 

8747.  Teaaler  de    Salnte-Marley  . 

Discours  sur  I'enfer.  ...  Amsterdam,  1788, 
12». 

3748.  Campbell,  Geo.  '\Sik  snd  yttyya. 
(Prelim.  Diss.  VI.  Part  IT.  in  his  Ibur  Gospe.L% 
trans^laUd,  etc.  Lond.  II8»,  4«,  I.  206-241.)  //. 
8749.  Emery,  Jacques  Andr«,  1732-1811. 
Eclaircissement  sur  la  mitigation  des  peines 
do  I'enfer. 

PDblished  anonjmoaslT,  with  hfa  "Pensfea  de 
Leibnitz.-  elc.  l  \ol.  Pans.  1804,  «",  but  soon  after 
sup|>re^<iied  b>-  the  author,  so  that  the  original  edition 
Is  verj  rare.  It  has,  however,  been  reprinted  a^  an 
appendix  to  the  Abb6  Carle's  work.   "  Du    " 


catholique  sur  I'enfbr,"  Paris,  IMS,  99.    Bee  below, 
Nos.  8750,  3753. 

8749».  Dlalog^ne  et  entretien  d'un  solitaire  et 
d'une  &me  damn6e  sur  les  v^rites  efTra; antes 
de  r6ternit6  malheureuse  et  de  ses  tour- 
ments.  [By  Father  G.  M.  C]  Nantes,  1808, 
120.  pp.  47.  — /6id.  1827,  12«»;  Rennes,  1839, 
12*. 

8750.  Janry,  Pierre  Francois  Th6ophi1ej^  Exa- 
men  d'une  Dissertation  [by  J.  A.  EmeryJ 
sur  la  mitigation  des  peines  des  damn^s. 
Leipzig,  1810,  8«. 

8751.  Rad  (Das)  der  ewigen  Htfllenqual.  (In 
the  Curioritdten  der  j^iyMiseh-liUraritch-artiS' 
tisch-hisUrrischen  Vor-  und  JUitweU,  Bd.  VI. 
St.  2.    [Weimar,  1817,  So.]) 

"  Describing  the  conception!!  prevailing  at  dllTerent 
periods  respecting  the  torments  of  hell."— JffrrtocA. 

8751«.  Balfour,  Walter.  An  Inquiry,  etc. 
1824.    See  No.  4174. 

8752.  Ackley,  Alvan.  Hell  a  Place  of  Future 
Punishment.  Being  the  Substance  of  Three 
^"^-^ona  delivcrtHl  to  the  Baptist  Congrega- 

^Javenport,  I^ong  Island,  Dec.  29,  1839 
New-London,  IMO,  8o.  pp.  22.     U. 


8763.  Carle,  P.  J.,  the  AIM.  Dq  doeime  catho- 
lique sur  Tenfer;  suivi  de  la  diitsertatloD  d« 
M.  Emery  ...  sur  la  mitigation  des  peion 
des  damnds.    Paris,  1842,  8>.  (31  sh.)  7^. 

8754.  Anij^ela'  Lament  (The)  over  Lost  SeaU. 
[A  Poem.]  {NewEnglander  for  April,  I84S: 
1.276-278.)    H. 

8755.  fR4»i;era,  George].  AdTentnres  of  Elder 
Trlptolemus  Tuh;  comprising  Important  awl 
Startling  Disclosures  concemiag  Hell:  its 
Magnitude,  Morals,  Employments,  Climate. 
Ac.  ...  To  which  is  added.  The  Old  Man  of 
the  Hill-Side.  Boston,  1856  [cop.  1S4CJ,  18». 
pp.  197.    H. 

8755*.  Arlsat  Juan  de*  TJn  Tiaie  al  ialemo. 
4  tom.    Madrid,  1848,  »>. 

3755^  W^nrvtVf  George  S.    Lectures  on  the 
Future  Life  and  SUte,  or  the  Bible  View  of 
Hell.  . . .    Madison,  la.,  1853, 16*.  pp.  84. 
Ualrenaltst. 

3756.  KUlen,  J.  M.  Oar  Friends  in  Hell. 
Or,  Fellowship  among  the  Loet.  ...  Edin- 
burgh, 185— f  large  32».  Id. 

A  counterpart  to  **  Onr  Prltods  tn  HeaTni."  by  tbe 
same  author. 

8756».  Collet,  Angnste.  L'enfer.  ...  Paris, 
1861, 180.  pp.  344. 

The  author  is  an  unbellerer. 
3756k.  Iii-vermore,  D.  P.  Bible  Doctrine  of 
Hell,  or,  A  Brief  Examination  of  the  Four 
Original  Words,  Sheol,  Hades,  Gehenna,  A 
Tartarns,  rendered  Hell  in  the  Scriptures. 
Chicnco,  [18«lfJ32».pp.80.  H. 
Uuiversalist. 

87560.  BroMrnson,  Orestes  Augustus.  The 
Punishment  of  the  Reprobate.  {Brmenton't 
Quar.  Rev.  for  Jan.  18«2,  pp.  85-113.)  If. 
CompMre  tbe  Mme  Rcriew  (br  Jnlj,  IHl,  pp.  SM 
(where  Gioberti  <•  quoted).  371.  ST2.  and  for  Oet.  ISEl. 
cspeclallj  pp.  4IIM?3.  432-450.  The  present  art:«l«- 
contains  letters  from  two  of  the  author's  Catholic 
rt-iend«  in  opposiiion  to  his  view«,  with  replies.  In 
the  October  number  of  bis  Reriew  (p.  4SS}  Brows ^-oo 
asks:  — "I.  Ai-e  tbe  wicked  eTerlastiagly  pnnisbcd 
becoHso  they  are  everlastingly  sinnlaf?  l.l«ibfir 
punishment  vindiptirc  or  slm|ily  expiatlTe?    S.  Does 

I  it  necessarily  ioclade  any  more  than  is  implied  in  ibr 
los»  of  heaven  or  supernatural  gaodT  i.  I>ee9  ii 
neocnarily  . . .  exclude  tlie  reprobate  ttom  all  di- 
minution of  their  •iitTerinK*  under  the  expiation  e?rr> 
Daily  going  en,  or  from  graduallr  attaining  to  tliat 
degree  of  imperfect  good  foreahadowcd  in  what  theo- 
locianR  call  the  state  of  pore  nature 7"  — atid  sajs, 
"We  know  nothing  in  the  definitions  of  tbe  Church 
that  forbids  ns  to  hold  the  milder  rlew  indicated  in 
these  questions." 

4.  Duration  of  Fntore  Punislmient. 

Jfo<e.  —  Compare  the  preceding  section;  also  Clsss 
in.  Sect  III.  A.  1,  E,  and  F.  1. 

8767.  Pet  am  (L(tt.  Pcta-rlna),  Denys. 

On  the  opiuious  of  the  Fathers  eonoemieff  the 
nature  and  eternity  of  licU  torments,  see  his  flkeW. 
I>ogm.  de  Angelit.  Lib.  III.  cc.  5-0,  In  Tom.  III.  on. 
103-116  of  his  Opus  de  TTteol.  Dogm.,  Antwerp,  tlOM, 
etc.)  1700,  fol.    ff. 

3758.  Sclmlse,  C.  A.  De  crebriori  avoKare^- 
ordo-rwc  in  Opinionibus  Homlnum  avMcara- 
ordo-ei,  maximo  rccentissima.  Berolini,  1761, 
4«.  2^r. 

3759.  Dletelmalry  Joh.  Augnstin.  Comment! 
fanatici  do  Rervm  Omnivm  awoKaToaraati 
Historia  antiqTior  ...  .  Altorfii,  1769,  &*. 
pp.  280.    r. 

"  Tery  raluable."— AneCsdb. 

3760.  Cotta,  Joh.  Friedr.  Historia  suocincta 
l>ogmHtis  de  Poenanim  inferaaiium  Dura- 
tione.    Tubingae,  1774, 4«. 

3761.  Tfaless,  Joh.  Otto.  Ub«r  die  bibllache 
und  kirchlicbe  Lehrmeinnng  ron  der  Ewig^ 
keit  der  HOUenstrafeA.  Hamburg,  1791>  9*. 
pp.55. 
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370*2.  Bro^irn»  Thomas.  A  History  of  the 
Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Doctrine  of  Uni- 
Tertt&l  Salvation.  Also,  the  Final  Reconcilia- 
tion of  alt  Men  to  UoHnefls  and  Happiness 
fall;  and  clearly  proved  from  Bcriptttre, 
Reason  and  Common  Bense.  ...  By  Thomas 
Brown,  M.E.  Author  of  the  History  of  the 
Shakers  ...  and  History  of  the  Jews.  Al- 
tNioy,  lf;36,  12>.  pp.  410.     B. 

2ieZ.  Ballon,  Hosea,  2d.  The  Ancient  Hl»- 
tory  of  Unlvenalism:  Ihim  the  Time  of  the 
Apmtles,  to  its  Condemnation  in  the  Fifth 
General  Council,  A.D.  653..  With  an  Appen- 
dix, tracing  the  Doctrine  down  to  the  Era  of 
the  Reformation.  . . .  Boston,  1829,  l^o.  pp. 
326.    H. 

3764. The  same.  2d  Ed.,  revised.  Provi- 
dence, 1S42,  12».  pp.  310. 

3766.  MTlLittcntore,  Thomas.  The  Modern 
History  of  UniverMlism,  from  the  Era  of  the 
Reformation  to  the  Present  Time.  ...  Bo«- 
ton,  1880, 12».  pp.  458  +.    H. 

Bee  u  article  (br  Jsmea  Walker)  In  the  CkriaKoa 


.  for  May,  1890 :  Vllt  tM-Ml.     H. 

3766. The  Modern  History  of  Universallsm 

...    .    [A    new    edition,   greatly    enlarged.] 
Vol.  I.    Boston,  1860,  12».  pp.  408. 

For  the  liUtory  of  Uaiver»liitni  In  thU  oountry,  tee 
aleo  Wbltiemnre'i  Lives  of  Waller  Biilfoar  (Botioo, 
l«S,  S'i">.  of  HcHea  Ballou  <«  Tol.  iMd.  16M-6&,  13"). 
and  bis  Autobiography  {^iUd.  IS59,  12>>. 

3767.  Orliaao,  Joh.  Geo.  Theodor.  Bibliotheca 
magica  ct  pneiimatica.  ...  Leipzig,  184S,  8*. 
pp.  iv.,  175.    U. 

Oa  tli<.-  "  Lehrj  too  der  H6Ue  nnd  ttaren  Strafeo," 
■n  pp.  IS.  IS,  aud  146-148. 

3768.  Smith,  S.R.  Universallsm  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Primitive  Christian  Church;  a  Dis- 
course ...    .    Albany,  1843,  8>.  pp.  20. 

3709.  Sa-vryer,  Thomas  Jefferson. 

A  Meri*«  of  "  Coiitrlbatlona  to  the  Hliitery  of  UdI- 
rcnmliam"  by  Dr.  Sawyer,  pablUbcd  in  the  ChriMian 
Ambmttador,  New  York.  185—.  is  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Whiiicmore  as  valuable. 

3770.  Thayer,  Thomas  Baldwin.  The  Origin 
and  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  £udle«w  Punish- 
ment. . . .  Stereotype  Edition.  Boston,  1856, 
12»  or  18».  pp.  251. 

Traces  the  doetrine  to  a  heathen  aource. 

3771.  Pltrat,  John  Claudius.  Pagan  Origin 
of  Partialist  Doctrines.  . . .  Cincinnati,  1857, 
12».  pp.  2M. 

See,  further,  for  the  history  of  opinions  on 
this  subject,  No.  3810,  Petersen  |  3S39, 
IVhlte  (  3917,  Whlatoni  31U5,  Patas- 
si  I  4  »6,  Sawyer  i  4129,  Hndaon  |  4484, 
17iilveraskllamaB. 


3772.  Orlgenes,  fl.  a.d.  2S0.    Bee  No.  2012. 

3773.  8coti&a  Brlgena,  Johannes,  fl.  a.i>. 
858.    See  No.  2017. 

3774.  Zorml,  Francesco  Giorgio  (ImL  Francis- 
cua  Geor^liES).  De  Harmonia  Mnndi  totlus 
Cantica  tria.    Paiisiis,  1544. 

Mainuins  the  doctrlae  of  onlTersal  rrstoration. 
See  J.  W.  Peterseo's  Mvariifutv  tatoKmraaraetmi, 
etc.  Tom.  I.  Ocdprioh,  etc.  I.  81-«S. 

3775.  Paccl,  Francesco.  Do  Christi  Servatoris 
Efflcacitate  in  omnibus  et  singulis  Hominibus, 

Suatenus  Homines  sunt,  Araertlo  catholica. 
loudae,  1502,  8*.  (7  Hh.)    BL. 
Bee  Bayle,  art.  PuecUu. 

3776.  Recnptto,  Glulio  Cesare?  Sacrarinm 
de  stupenda  horrvndaque  Supplidomm  apnd 
Inferos  Aternitate :  itemque  Sarrnrinm  for- 
midabilode  Multltndine  Reprobonim  et  Elec- 
torvm  Paucitate.    Coloniae,  1A20, 1'i". 

This  wnrk  Is  ascribed  to  RMiipito  h.r  Ratrrmund, 
In  bis  Flort$«txung  n  Jocher'a  aOgem.  GtUhrten- 
Xecfte,  ihoofh  not  mentioned  by  Backer  under  his 
same.  It  neems  to  have  l«>cn  pub).  anoDynwiuly; 
see  Llpealos,  BM.  JUoUa  TksoL,  II.  M. 


3777.  Soncr,  or  Soulier,  Ernest.  Demon- 
Btratio  thoologica  et  philosophica,  quod  aeter- 
na  Impiornm  Supplicia  nou  argtuuit  Dei  Jns- 
titiam,  sed  Ii\)nstitiam.  (In  '*  Fausti  et  Ltteiii 
Socinl,  item  Ernesti  Sonneri  Tractatus  aliquot 
iheolo{jrici,"  etc  £leuth(M-upoli  [Amstenlaui?], 
1654, 120,  pp.  36-^0.)    BL. 

A  D%Ueh  tranilaUon  waii  pabl.  la  1031.  For  an 
■eeoant  of  the  work,  with  extract*,  tec  Rocke  flUt. 
Antitrin.  I.  U.  eM-«tW.  See  abo  Waleb,  MiU.  Th€9L 
1.  296,  299. 

3778.  IVlnstanlejTyOorrard  or  Jerrard.  The 
New  Law  of  Kightfuticmos  budding  forth,  in 
restoring  the  Whole  Creation  from  the  Bond- 
age of  the  Curse.  . . .  London,  1049,  sm.  i". 
pp.  (12),  120. 

8770. Several  Pieces  gathered    into   one 

Volume :  set  forth  in  Five  Books :  viz.  I.  The 
Breaking  of  the  Day  of  Ood,  or  Prophesips 
fulfilled.  II.  The  Mystery  of  Ood  concerning 
the  Whole  Creation  Mankind.  II  I.  The  Saints 
Paradise  ...  .  IV.  Tiuth lifting  up  its  Head 
above  Scandals.  V.  The  New  Iaw  of  Iltght- 
eousnesse.  London,  1549,  sm.  8«.  pp.  138  -}-, 
00  +,  85  +,  64  +,  120  +.     U. 

8780. Fire  in  the  Bush.    The  Spirit  bvni- 

Ing,  not  consuming,  but  purging  Mankinde. 
. . .    London,  1050,  sm.  8*.  pp.  (14),  77. 

8781.  Melaner,  Joh.  Dissertatio  de  Resur- 
rectlone  Imptorum.  [Betp.  Christ.  Omuth.j 
Vitebergae,  1052, 4*. 

3782.  Coppln,  Richard.  The  Glorious  Mys- 
terie  ofliivine  Teachings  between  Uod  Christ 
and  the  Saints.  The  First  Part.  |  Anti- 
christ in  Man  oppoeeth  Emmanvel,  or,  Ood  in 
Ts  ...  .  The  Second  Part.  ...  |  The  Ad- 
vancement of  All  Things  in  Christ,  and  of 
Christ  in  All  Things.  ...  The  Third  Part.  . . . 
3pt.    London,  [105— t],  4*. 

3783.  Tlie  Advancement  of  All  Things  in 

Christ,  and  of  Christ  in  AH  Things.  . . .  The 
2d  Ed.  . . .    London,  [1763,]  8».  pp.  71.    U. 

Se«No.88S4. 

3783». A  Blow  at  the  Serpent;  or  a  Gentle 

Answer  from  Maidstone  l*rison  to  appease 

Wrath  ...    .    London:  printed  in  the  Year 

1050.    Reprinted  ...  17t>i.  6«.  pp.  120, 16.   U. 

Alao  with   the  heading:— "  Truth '■  Triumph  ... 

In  MTcral    Dliputea   holden   at   ...    Rocbener  ... 

tietween  eeveral  Hi  Diet  era  and  Riobard  Coppln  ...    ." 

—  On  uolvertal  aalralloa. 

3784.  [RIcl&ardflon,  Bamuell.  Of  the  Tor- 
ments of  Hell:  the  Foundation  nnd  Pillars 
thereof  discovcr'd,  searched,  shaken,  and  re- 
mov'd.  With  Infollible  Proofs  that  there  is 
not  to  be  a  Punishment  after  this  Life,  for 
any  to  endnre,  that  shall  never  end.  London, 
(Ist  ed.,  w.D.)  1658,  8». 

Beprlnted  In  The  PUmibe,  II.  4?7-47S,  Lend.  1708, 
fP.    (IT.)    See  alao  Nee.  »8».  4160,  4227. 

3785.  Clke^vrney,  Nicholas.  Hell,  with  the 
Everlasting  Torments  thereof  asserted.  1. 
Quod  «tY,  that  there  is  such  a  Place.  2.  Quid 
«i(,  What  this  Place  is.  3.  Ubi  sit.  Where  it 
is.    London,  1000,  8*. 

3786.  Oenls,  A.  /Etemn  Lacrymae,  sive 
Anima  damnata  sero  poenitens  apud  Inferos. 
Duaci,  1004, 18«. 

3787.  Serarlus,  Petrus.  Liber  quartus  Psal- 
morum,  in  quo  grande  illud  do  Uedemptione 
totius  Adami,  Rerumque  Omnium  ejus  Gratia 
Restitutione  Mysterium,  hactenus  Mundo  ab- 
Bconditum,  graphice  descriWtur  ...  .  Am- 
sterodarai.  1008. 

8«}  J.  W.  Petcmen'e  Mwrrifptrw  ajreaarae-ramK, 
tu.  Tom.  I..  Vorredc,  \  5. 

3788.  BarroMT,  Isaac,  10SO>f077.  Sermons 
and  Fragments  attributed  to  Isaac  Barrow, 
D.D.  ...  to  which  are  added.  Two  DlMsertii- 
tions,  on  the  Duration  of  Future  Punish- 
ments, aud  on  Disseutem.  Now  first  collected 
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OLASs  m.— Dsaninr  of  thk  soul. 
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8T40*.  Doctrine  (The)  of  HelI-Torment«,  etc, 
178».    8eeNo.39l2. 

8741.  BAlestrlerly  Ortensio.  L'lnferoo  pro* 
pMto  a  coDAiderarsl  per  ciBMmn  giomo  del 
meee.    Flreiize,  1740,  l». 

3741*.  Protosty  Udalricaii.  Heylaame  Ged«n- 
ckeD  Ton  dem  Oerlcht  nnd  dcr  UOlle  ...  . 
Angspurg,  1T64,  8".  pp.  628  +. 

3742.  ESloge  de  I'Enfer.  OaTrace  critique, 
bistorique,  et  moral.  2  torn.  La  Haye,  17599 
12». 

AKribed  to  ■  cerUla  M.  IMnard.— ^cfMsr. 

3743. The  Praise  of  Hell :  or,  A  DIaooTerv 

of  the  Infernal  World.  Describing  the  Ad- 
Tiintages  of  the  Place,  with  Regard  to  ita 
Situation,  Antiquity,  and  Duration.  With  a 
Particular  Account  of  its  Inhabitants,  their 
Dresses,  Customs.  Manners,  Occupations  and 
Diversions.  . . .  Translated  from  the  French. 
. . .    London,  ir.i>.  [17  . .],  1».  pp.  xiT.»  vii., 

3744.  fitlomliiy ].    Pr^senratif  contre  las 

opinions  orrondes  qui  se  repandent  au  st^et 
de«  peiues  de  la  Tie  k  Tenlr.  Heidelberg, 
1760, 12». 

3745.  Pataxsl,  GioTannl  Vincenzo.  De  Sede 
Infcrni  in  Terris  qujerenda  Dissertatio,  ad 
Complementum  Operis  de  futuro  Impiorum 
Ftatu,  tributa  in  Partes  tres  ...  .  Yenetiis, 
1763, 4«  pp.  270. 

••  Sfalntalna  that  it  \t  In  the  hwrt  of  the  earth."— 
Mrefeh.  See  Eraatla  A>mc  THmL  BOL.  11VS.  IV. 
lll-lU.    {H.)    Corap.  No.  1915^ 

8746.  [BeolKford,  William].  Les  caprices  et 
les  raalheurs  dn  calife  Yathek  ...  .  Paris, 
1786,  IS-. 

For  other  edf  tioni  lee  Ou4ranl.  An  XngtM  tran*- 
latlon.  with  ootei.  Lond.  1786,  so.  ».  Other  editiooi, 
md.  1809.  15.  82,  M,  43,  49.  58.  56;  Philad.  1816.  84, 
54.  Thoagh  not  striotiy  belonging  to  thla  claM.  the 
work  U  noticed  here  for  Ita  twwerfol  dceerlptlon  of 
the  Hall  of  KblU  and  the  puuUhment  of  the  wleked. 

8747.  Tcssler  de    Satnte-Bfartey  . 

Dlscours  sur  Tenfer.  ...    Amsterdam,  1788, 

3748.  CamplMll,  Geo.  'A8ik  and  yetrya, 
(Prelim.  Diss.  VI.  Part  II.  in  his  fyntr  GospeU, 
tranflaM,  etc.  Lond.  1780,  *>,  I.  206-241.)  H. 

3749.  Emery,  Jacques  Andr£,  1732-1811. 
Eclaircissement  sur  la  mitigation  des  peines 
de  I'enftT. 

PabHsbed  anonynooslT,  with  hia  "Pebs^ea  de 
Leibnlt2."  etc.  1  \ol.  Paris,  1004.  9*.  but  eoon  after 
iitipi>rtr4<»d  by  the  author,  to  that  the  original  edition 
la  verj  rare.  It  haa,  however,  been  reprinted  a«  an 
appendix  to  the  Abb4  Carle's  work.  "On  dogme 
catholique  sur  I'enftr,"  Paris,  I64I,  »>.  Bee  below, 
Nos.  8750,  3753. 

8749*.  Dialogue  et  entretien  d'un  solitaire  et 
d'une  &nio  dumn^e  sur  les  T^rit^s  effrayantes 
dc  r6ternit6  malheureuse  et  de  ses  tour- 
nients.  [By  Father  G.  M.  G.l  Nantes,  1808, 
120.  pp.  47.— /frtd.  1827,  12»;  Rennes,  1839, 
12». 

3760.  Jarry,  Pierre  Francois  Th6ophile.  Exa- 
men  d'une  Dissertation  [by  J.  A.  EmeryJ 
sur  la  mitigation  des  peines  des  damn^s. 
Leipzig,  1810,8*. 

3751.  Rad  (Das)  dcr  evigen  Httllenqaal.  (In 
the  CuriotUHien  dervhyHMh-HUrariteh-artu- 
tisch'kistoriscften  Vor-  und  MilioeU,  Bd.  VI. 
St.  2.    [Weimar,  1817,  80.]) 

*'  Describing  the  eonoeptiona  preTailing  at  dtflferent 
period*  rcNpeetlng  the  tomtcnu  of  hell."— JTrvfseA. 

8751>.  Balfour,  Walter.     An   Inquiry,  etc, 
1824.    See  No.  4174. 
''.  Aelcley-,  AWan.    ITell  a  Place  of  Future 
lishment.    Being  the  Substance  of  Three 
mous  delivcre<l  to  the  Baptist  Congrega- 
t,  DaTenport,  Loncc  Island,  Dec.  29,  1^ 
.    New-London,  IMO,  8»,  pp.  22.     U. 
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3753.  Carle,  P.  J.,  the  AlU.   Da  degme  catbo- 

lique  sur  I'enfer;  snivi  de  la  diasertatioo  de 
M.  £mery  ...  sur  la  mitigation  des  bHbc* 
des  damn6s.    Paris,  1948,  8*.  (SI  sh.)  7  A- 

8754.  Aniifela'  Lament  (The)  over  Loet  9tmy, 
[A  Poem.]  (Aev  EngUmder  far  April,  |»0; 
1.270-278.)    JET. 

8756.  [Rofpera,  George].  AdTentnreeof  EU»r 
Triptolemus  Tub;  comprisiDg  Importaat  aad 
Startling  Disclosures  conceraiAg  Hell:  its 
Magnitude,  Morals,  Employmcata.  Ctimair. 

*c To  which  is  added.  The  Old  Man  of 

the  HlU-Side.  Boston,  1850  [eop.  18401,  1^. 
pp.197.    H. 

tn56».  Arlsa,  Juan  de.  Vn  viaie  a]  iaicmoL 
4  tom.    Madrid,  1»I8,  8*. 

8755^.  IVeavery  George  S.    Leeturea  on  the 
Future  Life  and  Stete,  or  the  Bible  Tiew  cf 
Hell.  . . .    Madison,  la.,  1659,  ie».  pfk  84. 
UalTermllit. 

3756.  KiUen,  J.  M.  Oar  Friends  la  BeU 
Or,  Fellowship  among  the  Lost.  ...  Kdin- 
bnrgh,  185— t  hirpe  32».  l«f, 

A  eoanterpnrt  to  **  Our  Frtendn  la  Bcarm,*  kr  tte 
lame  anthor. 

8756>.  Collet,  Anguste.  L'enfer.  ...  Paris, 
1801. 18*.  pp.  344. 

Tne  anthor  Is  an  nnbeflrrer. 
3756h.  lilwermore,  D.  P.    Bible  Dcetrine  of 
Hell,  or,  A  Brief  Bxaminfttion  of  the  Fosr 
Original   Words,   Sheol,  Hadea,  Gehenna,  k 
Tartarus,   rendered  Hell  In  tb«  Scriptnres 
Chicago,  XlSei  tj  32*.  pp.  80.    ff. 
Ualrenalbt. 
8756".  Bro-wnaon,   Orcstea  Augustus.    The 
Punishment  of  the  liei>rohafe.    (Bro«»iuB«*i 
Quar.  Rev.  for  Jnn.  1802,  pp.  85-lia)    H. 
Compare  the  Mwe  Rcrlew  Ibr  Jnlj,  les],  pp.  aS 
(where  Giobertt  1,  oneted).  371.  372,  aa«  far  0«C  IMl. 
sapccially  pp.  41»4n.  4S2-4M.    The  preaeal  an-tV 
eon  tains  letters  (tom  two  of  the  author' s  Cathaik 
friends  in  opposition  to  Ms  rirwB.  vitik  replica,    la 
the  October  number  of  his  Rertew  ip.  436)  Bro«n««r 
asks:  —  "!.  Are  the  wicked  everlastingly  ^^oUbrd 
beeanso  thej  aie  ererlasUagly  sinaiac  T    1.  b  ibeir 
nunlthment  Tlndletive  or  Blniplj  evpfatlre?    a^  Dae* 
I     It  necessarily  inelnde  any  more  than  Is  iMpUed  is  th» 
losH  of   heaven  or  supemalnrsl  goodT    C  Dves  U 
nece»arlly  . . .  exclude  tiie  reprobate  tr<om  all  di- 
minution or  their  aufferings  under  tbv  expiation  rcr 
Bally  goittf  en,  or  from  gradnailT  attaining  to  th«< 
degree  or  Imperfect  good  foreshadowed  tn  what  tJ:«o- 
loglsnii  eall  the  state  or  pare  natnreT"  — and  tsjt. 
*■  We  know  nothing  In  the  definitioaa  of  the  Chr-rti 
that  forbids  ns  to  held  the  milder  Tiew  iadieaMd  ia 
these  qneitioBs/' 

4.  Duation  of  Fntnn  Pvniskme&t. 

JToCc  — Compare  the  preecding  section;  also  asn 
m.  SmL  III.  A.  1,  E.  and  F.  L 

3757.  Petatt  (Lat.  Pet  A^lna>,  Jivnyn. 

On  the  epiiiious  of  the  Potbars  eoBeeralnff  tht 
nature  and  eternity  of  bcU  toraenta.  aoe  hU  Afrf. 
Doffin.  4s  AngAa,  Lib.  III.  ce.  fr-8,  tn  Tom.  111.  pa. 
lVl-116  or  his  Optu  rfs  TktoL  Dogm.,  Antwerp,  (UM. 
«(e.)  ITOO.  KL    H. 

3758.  Sehnlse,  C.  A.  De  crebrlori  awiMcara- 
ordcrewf  in  Opinionibus  Horalnnm  amNura- 
vraxnt^  maxirae  recentlssima.  BcroUnl,  ffSI, 
40.  '2gr. 

3759.  Dletclmair,Joh.Aagnstm.  Coaxunenti 
fanatici  do  Rervm  Omnlvm  oMtmarmman 
Historia  anUqTior  ...  .  Altorfli,  1791,  S«. 
pp.  280.     U. 

"  Tory  raloable."— AreCsdI. 
37fi0.  Cotta,  Joh.  Frledr.    HlstoHa  anoctncU 

Dogniatis  de  Poenarnm   Inferaalium   Dura- 

tione.  Tubingae,  1774, 4*. 
3761.  Tblesa,  Joh.  Otto.    XTher  die  bibltobf 

und  kirchliche  Lehrmeinnng  ron  der  S«ig> 

keit  der  HOllenstrafeft.    Hamburg,  KVl,  8^ 

pp.65. 
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1700»  12».  (10  8b.)    Enlarged,  ibid.  1705,  8>; 

Leipsig,  1713,  and  1730,  8o. 

AtM  Id  J.  W.  Petcneo't  M«on}pMV  oMomararrm- 
tfiM j  *lc  Tom.  I.  S<c-  No.  3SI6.  bote,  And  No.  tt-A. 
So  maaj  of  KteiuNicolsi'i  wriUoci  ftpiieared  under 
the  pseudoajm  fftory  P^ul  SiegvMck,  tnac  Uicjr  ar« 
often  rtfcrrrd  to  as  Ir  tli«  Utter  were  tlie  tnw  name 
of  tlie  author.  It  ma?  be  obmnrcd  that  tb«  etjoiolo- 
gieal  neauiui;  of  Paul  Sicgvolok  U  th«  laaia  aa  tliat 
of  Klein-Nieolai;  Pavl.  trom  itao  Latin  Pa.ittu»,  like 
the  Ucnuao  ktein,  aiguifytog  ••  little."  and  Siegvdck, 
Trooi  titffttL,  •*  to  ootiqtier,"  and  Fott,  ••  people,"  cor- 
respond log  preciaetj  to  JVfcetoi,  ftDoi  vicKm  and  >a«s. 

8808.  (KlelifNIeolal,  Oeorg].  The  STor- 
liMtiDK  GiMpeli  comutauded  to  be  preached  by 
Jesus  Gliriat  ...  uotu all  Creaturee  ...  con- 
cvrning  the  Eternal  Kedemption  fuund  out  by 
him,  whereby  Devil,  Sin,  Ilell  and  Death, 
shall  at  last  be  abolished  and  the  Whole 
Creation  restored  to  its  Primitive  Purity 
...  .  Written  in  German  by  Paul  Siegvolck, 
and  translated  Into  English  by  John  S.  Qer- 
mantown  f  Pa.l,  1763,  sm.  8».  pp.  viii.,  162.  U. 
Other  edlttoos,  London,  17»,  1798 ;  PhiUdelphla. 
1844.  (f. 

3S09.  lilclitscheidi  Ferdinand  Helfreich. 
Chriiitliche  Gedancken  Uber  das  Bilchleiu  voiu 
ewigen  Evangelio  der  allgenteinen  Wieder- 
bringuug  aller  Greaturen.  Zeitz  [Ualle?], 
1700,  80.  (33  sh.) 

Also  in  hi*  Ouaumf  fi*trntk»  Sekri/ltn,  1133,  9, 
Tbeti  II. 

8810.  [Ptfltorlns,  Job.  Werner].  Das  ewige 
Zorii-Gerichte  Gottes  in  der  urtauflidrlichen 
HOllen-Pein  ...  entgegen  gesetzt  dent  ewigen 
Evangelio  der  allgemeinen  Wiederbringmig 
alter  Greaturen  ...  .  Magdeburg,  1700,  8«. 
(Ush.) 

3811.  Sehmid,  Joh.  Andr.  Dissertatio  de 
Pi«eudo- Evangelio  i£terno.    Helmst.  1700, 4«. 

8812.  IVlnckUr,  Johann,  in  his  Preface  to 
J.  H.  Ilurb's  Jhrtdigten  Uber  da*  JLeitUn  Jetu 
OiHUi^  IlamburK,  1700^  8*,  attacked  Peter- 
sen's Dot  ttoigt  £wing€ltiim. 

8813.  Qraplust  Zacharias.  Yindiclie,  qnibus 
Disputationem  suam  inaugnralem  . . .  defen- 
dit.    [Ilostock?  nOlfj 

8814.  PerCaeli,  Joh.  Georg,  the  elder.  Ortlnd- 
liche  Abfertigung  der  alten  und  neuen  HUll- 
nnd  Teuflfels-Patronen  ...  .  [In  opposition 
toOrigen,  Vao  Halmont,  Jane  Leade.  Pordage. 
Madame  Petersen,  and  Klein-Mioolal.  1701 
or  170a.j 

8815.  Siegvolcklos    secundum    dcvictus. 

Baruthi,  1701, 4*.  (4  sh.) 

8818.  [Peteraetty  Joh.  Wilh.].  MwTvtptov 
airoicaTflurTaurcwc  vrayrwy,  das  ist :  Das  Geheiui- 
uiMS der Wicderbriugung aller Dinge  ...  ofTeit- 
bahret  durch  einen  Zeugen  Gottes  und  seiner 
Warhoit.  ...  3  torn.  Paraphilia  [Offenbach  ], 
1701, '08,  [Magdeburg  T J  1710,  fol.    F. 

The  full  title,  wblub  is  curfoua,  though  long,  mar 
b«  aeeo  in  Walcb'ii  Blhl.  TheoL  II.  81S.  The  thleii  of 
Volt.  IL  and  111.  dilftr  from  the  above  and  (nm  each 
.other ;  the  latter  wm  poblUbed  with  Peieraeti'i  name. 
Principal  CoHtenU  of  VU.  I.  Preface.  'i8  pagen : 
••  Dan  ewige  Kvan^eilam,"  etc.,  by  the  wife  of  Pfier- 
•en  (iee  aN»Tt,  No.  3803),  31  pace*;  "A  Dialogue 
between  Philaletba  and  Agatbophllua  on  the  Restora- 
tion of  All  Tbingo."  in  tbrve  Part*,  658  pnges ;  Klein- 
Klcolai's  "EranKellam."  etc.  (see  No.  SHOl).  3i  pases. 
In  the  Dlalogna.  the  wrltlnsa  of  Koch,  Wolf,  Oraplua. 
Fecht.  PUtorloa.  Llchtacbeid.  and  Itil^,  In  epposlUon 
to  PeierMo'a  doctrine,  are  scparatelj  criticised. 

Vol.  II.  eootaim  tUoen  diatinct  treattaea,  bcaidee 
the  Prefkee,  ineladlng  anawen  to  Winckler.  Hinner, 
Ciing,  and  otbera.  (Sh>  below.)  The  aaonjmoaf 
replj  to  Hanfler  ia  by  Klein  Nicolal.  The  last  Uvatlae. 
'■  Eiuige  SBeagnlsse,  ao  w»il  alter  als  ncuer  Zeugen. 
TOO  der  Wahrbeit  der  Wiederbrlogung  aller  Diuge," 
etc.,  ft4  pa^ea,  is  hiatorieallr  valuable.  With  this 
niav  be  eompskred  the  nsTeraticce  in  the  Msgttw  to 
Vol.  I.  under  the  word  "  Zcugnuaae." 

Vol.  III.  contalna  no  less  than  aeveiileen  dUtlnet 
treatises.  Including  annwera  to  Teuber.  Plalf.  Lu-cher, 
Schwerdtoer.  FlMhlln,  Meroker.  PfeBnger.  and  Neuaa. 
Oee  below.)    Chrlaioph  Secbach  a  fizploaatiana  of . 


the  ntb.  145th.  and  66(h  Psalms,  In  which  he  Omk 
the  doctrine  of  universal  restoration,  arc  here  re- 
printed. They  bad  been  prevloasly  published  eepn- 
raiely,  the  first  two  In  1707  and  1708,  Umo. 

For  a  more  fUll  aoaljsls  of  these  volumes,  and 
some  account  of  tboir  author,  see  Joh.  Fabrlcius. 
ai$t.  BiU.  PaMc.  II  lyb'iOi.  and  Walcb  s  Btui^ltmg 
iH  di€  JUdit.Streit,  dtr  Aons .  Lutk.  KinMt,  II.  640- 
648.  VoU.  1.  and  11.  were  criticttied  at  length  by  V. 
K.  L6acbcr  In  the  Uiuckuidig9  NacHriektm  for  1703 
and  1703.    Peteraeu  rt-plled  to  Vol.  IIL 

S817.  Hlinfier,  Job.  Aufricbtige  Unterrednng 
zweyur  ColIoquentPU    Uber    Jem  finchc,  so 

§euaijut:  Wiederbringung  aller  Diuge,  da 
er  Athenlcnser  dea  Anunymi;  oder  den  Auc- 
toris  dariuiieu  gebrauchte  Worte  ftlrbringet; 
der  Berrhoen(M>r  aU^r  dieselbe  beaut wurtet 
und  aus  Gottes  Wort  das  Gegentheil  darthut. 
Frankfurt  an  der  Oder,  1702,  4». 

8818.  Ittlgy  Thomas.    Exercitatio  theologica 
de    Novis   >'auaticorum    quortindam   uostrie 
^tatts  Hurg:ttui-iis.    Lipsite,  1703. 
Alao  In  hla  Optucitta  Varla,  p.  190,  et  acqq. 

3819.  Mercker,  Joh.  Ghristliche  Unterwei- 
suug  vou  deit  unuiittclbareu  Offeubahningen, 
Euthusiasmo,  ...  Zustaiitlder  Wiedergebobr- 
nen  nud  Unwicdergebohrnen  nxch  dem  Todte, 
und  ewiger  Verdammuiss.  1708. 
See  No.  3824. 

8820.  IVUltbyy  Daniel.  A  Discourse  on  the 
Kndluss  Torments  of  the  Wickt<tfi.  (Appended 
to  his  Cbmmentarif  on  Uie  '2d  Ep.  to  the  Thessa- 
tontaiu,finit  published  in  1708.) 

3821.  Kahnert,  Andreas.  Dinputatio  theo- 
logtoa  de  Kesurrectione  Impiornm  . . .  Prspi^ide 
Godofredo  Wegiiero  . . .  .  Kegiomonti,  1704, 
4».  pp.  34  -I-.    //. 

Agalnat  those  who  deny  ttis  doctrine  of  the  rasar- 
rectlou  of  the  wicked. 

3822.  lisngef  Joh.  Mich.  Dissertationes  tres 
. . .  de  Herba  Borith.  Altdorfii,  1705, 4*.  (16 
sh.) 

In  aa  Appendix  to  this  volvme,  Laoge  defendi  the 
doctrine  of  universal  restoration.  He  was  replied  to 
by  Sebast.  Edzardl,  in  bla  SatUfaitio  GhrUti  ... 
9bidieata,  Hamburg.  1706,  i^.  (13  sh.) 

8823.  I<c  Clere  (Lat.  Clerlciis\  Jean. 

Hia  BMioth^Ht  choitie  for  ITOS^  VII.  280-380. 
contains  a  defenoe  of  Tillolsoa'a  sermon  on  the  eter- 
nity of  hell  torments,  with  an  anawcr.  in  the  person 
of  an  Orlgeolst,  to  the  Msnicbaaua  as  represented  by 
Bayle.  An  English  translation  la  appeodod  to  the 
anonymous  Life  of  Ttllotaon.  publ.  in  Loudon,  1717, 
8"  (£r.),  and  to  the  second  edition  of  Bwlnden  on  Hell 
(seo  No.  3714).  Comoara  the  earlier  remarka  In  his 
j\irrhatUma,  I.  901-914,  with  Bayle's  reply  In  the 
notes  to  bis  orticle  on  Orlgen. 

3824.  Petersen,  Joh.  Wilh.  Untersuchnng 
der  Grilnde,  die  eiu  Prediger  zn  Essen  [J. 
Mercker]  gegen  den  mittlern  Zustand  der 
Seulen  nach  dem  Tode  uud  gegen  die  Wieder- 
bringung aller  Diuge  herbeygebracht.  £r* 
langen.  1705,  8o.  pp.  312  -f . 
See  Nos.  3819,  380. 

3824>.  Pfair,  Juh.Chri8toph.  Dissertatio  theo- 
logica iiiauguralis  pro  Loco  do  Fine  Oecono- 
miue  Christ!  in  1  Cor.  xv.  24.  Tubingae,  1705, 
4». 

Answered  by  Petersen  In  hU  Mwrapivy,  cic.  IIL 
in-2W.  ^ 

382ri.  Schwerdtner,  Job.  David.  Schrift- 
mliii!>)igc  Uiitersuchung  oiner  ...  wieder  anf- 
gewftrmten  Frace:  ob  die  Yerdammten  dcr- 
ciust  aus  der  lldllo  wiedcrum  gelasiccn  zu  wer- 
dcn,  annoch  einige  Hoffnung  haben?  ...  . 
Dresden,  1700  [1707  ?J,  4».  (7  sh.) 

Petersen  replied  In  his  Mvtrr^ftov,  cle.  III.  281- 
806. 

3826.  Dawes,  Sir  William,  SaH.,  Abp.  ttf 
York.  Sermons  preach 'd  upon  several  Occa- 
sions, before  King  William,  and  Queen  Anne. 

...    Tlie  2d  Ed London.  1707, 8».     U. 

Fourteen  Sermons,  paged  sepnratclr.  Sermons  II.- 
Vn.  are  on  the  CerUiuty,  tbe  Qreatneas,  and  tlM 
Xtcmity  of  BsU-ToraisnU. 
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r  ■   u  --^     >^ >•*  HerrtiAkrtt  der  Brtat  det  Laa- 

B  dM  fr^        aw».    CIV.  8». 
n  ■*-iiw  if    «&»4. £«e  &b<r  allc  ihre  Feinde  nod  Li*. 


3856        SECT.  III.    P,  4.— CHRISTIAN   'DOCrKIVE.^PUMunoif  or  PuiaaBMsyT.     38^ 


terer  trinmphirende  und  ewige  Liebe  Gottes. 

Frankfurt,  1T18,  4».  (27  •h.) 

A  eoltoctioD  or  irocu  by  Pcleraea,  KlcInNicolal, 
and  olben,  including  a  Dlalogus  by  Gierariiia,  oo  the 
doctrine  of  reHtoraiioD.  See  H'oleb,  Btnleitung,  etc. 
aa  abore,  U.  6«8,  M9. 

8855.  Colllbcr,  Samuel.  The  Christian  Keli- 
^on  founded  on  Reasmn  ...  .  With  some 
particular  Consideratioufl  on  the  Doctrines  of 
the  Trinity,  the  Fall,  the  Resurrection,  and 
Eternal  Punishment.    London,  1719,  8*. 

3856.  SGli<ls«ler,  Chrlstoph.  Ersto  Buchsto- 
ben  dcr  christUch-reinen  Lehre  vom  ewigon 
Oerichte,  wider  daa  Ewige  Evangelinm.  Dres- 
den, 1719, 8*.  (16  ah.) 

3857.  I^ewlSf  John.  The  Nature  of  Hell,  the 
Reality  of  Ilell-Firo,  and  the  Eturnity  of  Ilell- 
Tormentfl,  explain'd  and  vindicated  ...  . 
London,  17*10,  S". 

In  answer  to  Sam.  BicbardMa'i  traot  0/  the  IW- 
aMAl4  0/ All,  ete.    See  No.  8764. 

3658.  Horeb,  Helnrich.  Ja  Noin  und  Nein  Ja 
dcs  Ewigen  Evanffeliums.  [Against  Peter- 
een.]    Marburg,  1721, 4«. 

3859.  ScelMcli,  Chrlstoph.  Representatio 
Apostollcfe  KcclesisB  ...  .  Lipj^tad.  1721,  8«». 
If ainuins  tbe  doctrine  of  unlver&al  restoration. 

38C0.  Gcaprliolft  (Ein)  im  Reicli  der  Onaden 
Ewiijchen  Theophilo  Lebrecbt  und  Dositbeo 
Eleison  von  der  allgemeinen  Eriosung  d(*r 
gaiitzen  menschlicheu  Oescblcclifif,  o<Ier  vOlli- 

5 en  Wlederbringung  aller  Creaturen  ...    . 
>niHterdum,  1722. 
See  Noe.  3801,  3875.  S8f73. 

8861.  Portxis,  Zacbarlas.  Triumphirrnde 
Wahrheit;  oder  unumstiSsslichcr  Bowcis.da^s 
diu  Hi>llenpoin  nnendlich  sey.  Altenburg, 
17*i2,  8«.  (12  sh.) 

3862.  Klauaing^,  or  ClavBlng,  neinr.   De 

nctornis  Peocuttiruni  Poenis.   [lifjip.  Ooo.  Chr. 
WolfT.J    Lipsiae,  1724,  4f. 
8863.  TVolIe,  Christian.    Judicium  cmendatae 
Rationis  de  Interitu  Mundi  oc  Ai>t(«rnitute 
Pociiarum   Infemaliom.     Lipsiae,  1724,  4«. 

SS64.  Moaheim,  Joh.  Lorenx  von.  Gedan- 
ckcu  itber  dio  Lehre  vom  Eudc  der  Ilollcn- 
strafcu.  Coburg,  1728,  S*.  (3  sh.)  2«  Aiisg., 
lim,  8". 

First  inihl.  M  an  Anpi'ndix  to  bis  BttUgt  Xedtn, 
V  Tbell,  UaniburB,  1726, 8". 

8865.  Bcl&Hfer,  Joh.  David.  Ewiges  K\'ange- 
lium;  Oder  dio  Lehre  vom  tnuHcmyjthrljjen 
und  ewlgen  Reich  Chrlsti  und  seiner  llciligen, 
und  der  darait  verkuUpften  Wlederbringung 
aller  Din i;o  ...    .    Frankfurt,  1725,  K 

Schdrrr  aI»o  pnblished  a  Latin  Irnnslntion  of  this 
vork,  with  the  title,  "  Doctrlna  de  Begno  Uillennarlo 
Chrlsti,"  etc 

asee.  [Hertel,  Jakob].  Goorg  Mich.  Hlrsch- 
feldcns  irrigo  Lt^tiro  von  der  £r15sung  der 
Verdamratcn,  contra  die  Wiedorbrliigung  aller 
DInsje.    Hamburg,  1725,  8».  (17  sh.) 

Pnbllthed  under  tbe  pveudonyrn  of  TTuepkOuM.  or 
perhapt  Thtopkilta  in  ffaptbttrg  ;  comp.  NOi.  SM9, 
3874.  Walcb  {BiU.  ThtoL  II.  »£i,  nad  Index)  aMrlbc-a 
thU  wortc  to  Theopliilua  Hlr»chreld.  Gruii«e  (BiU. 
magtea,  p.  147)  avcribcs  It  to  Geo.  Mich.  TheophiluK. 
Sebrodcr  (I^ex.  der  hamburg.  Sckrt/tattUer,  III.  J14) 
attribute*  to  Hortel  a  work  viih  tbe  follovlng  title : 
—  "Wldcrlegang  der  trrlgen  and  vrrfuhrcriacben 
Lehre  O.  M.  HirKohreMit,"  Hamb.  1725.  ff.  vbicb  la 
ponlbty  Identieel  with  tbe  above.  Gr&nae  (JHU. 
iiM^a,  p.  147)  ueribei  to  Oeorg  Mieh.  Hiruhreld  a 
work  with  the  title  "  Irrige  l^hre  von  der  Scrnloh- 
tnng  der  TeufTel."  Hsinb.  1726,  8^,  vbich  teem*  tn  be 
reilly  nn  nnonjmooii  work,  written  (perhnpa  br  Her. 
tel)  agaUut  Hlnwhfeld.  For  the  rmhnblc  origin  of 
the  mistake,  we  Georgl's  Svrep.  BOcktr-Ltaicon,  II. 

8867.  Oflbntllolfte  Bezeufnmg  wider  die 
Feinde  der  Liebe  Gottes.    Altona,  1725« 


8868.  Petersen,  Joh.  WUh.  BcwShmng  des 
ewigen  Evangel ii,  contra  Theophilum.  Jena, 
1728,  8-.  (10  sh.) 

8860.  [  Hertel,  Jakobl.  SonnenklarerBeweiss, 
da»8  dio  Lehre  von  der  Wiederbringuiig  der 
Verdammten  und  Teufel  in  dcr  heiligcii 
Schrift  nicht  gegrUudet  sey.  Antwort  auf 
die  unter  dem  Nanien  Joh.  Wilh.  Peterson 
herausgegebeoe  BewKhrung  desewigen  Evnn- 

gelii  fiir  die  Teufel.    Von  Theophilo  in  Ham- 
urg,  1726.  8".  Mi  «h.) 

M'alch  {BiU.  TkeoL  II.  822)  erroneously  ucrlbcs 
thin  book  to  Tbcopbllua  fiirhcbfeld.    Compiiro  No. 

3570.  Petersen,  Joh.  Wilh.  Die  von  Jo. 
Wilh.  Petersen  nnchdrtlcklich  gorettete  Walir- 
heit  des  ewigen  Evangelii,  contra  Eriphili 
Ponnen-klahren  Bcweiss  ...  .  [Edited  by 
Cliriettian  Fagenkop.J  Hamburg,  1727,  8».  (6 
8b.) 

3571.  Pa genkop.  Christian.  GrundlichcEr- 
katitnisj  der  e\vi>;en  Liebe  Gottes  in  Chrjvto 
gfj^cn  alle  gefalleiie  Creatureu  ...  .  Froy- 
stadt.  1728,  8«. 

SocNo-SbM. 

3872.  Petersen,  Joh.  Wilh.  Alethea  Victrix. 
1720,  8*. 

387.*}.  Stnrm,  Leonh. Chrlstoph.  Oottseeliger 
Zeitvertrieb  bu  sichorer  fieweisung  der^Vle- 
derbringung  aller  Dinge.    Frcystadt,  1720. 

3874.  [Hertel,  Jnkobj.  Dio  verwerfliche  mid 
verUauinilicho  Lehre  von  dorWiederbringung 
der  Teufel  und  Verdammten  zn  Oott,  welcho 
ein  Anoiiyraus  in  einem  verfuhrerLschen  Licde 
verfaxMet  hat.  Zuni  andern  Mnl  widcrleget 
von  Theophilo  In  Hamburg.    1727.  S">. 

3875.  Oesprllclk  (Ein)im  Reich  der  Wahrheit 
SM'iscbuu  Orttiodoxuphilo  Gluulirecht  und  Go> 
thofredu  Deitlero.in  welchem  der  aufgewHrmte 
chiliUiitiKcho  Lehrsatz  Do«ithoi  ...  oder  dio 
viiUigo  Wiwierbringung  aller  Creaturen  . . . 
widerlotrot  wlrd.    [About  1727.] 

Sec  Noi.  3001,  3860. 

3876.  Retell  (Dio  im)  dcr  Gnadon  trinmphi- 
rende >Vahrheit  (Iber  den  bekannten  und 
JIlngMt  von  Diwittaeo  Eleison  in  Forma  Dialogi 
wieder  auf^ewiirniten  chiliastlschen  Irrthnm 
von  der  vollijfcn  Miederbringung  aller  Crea- 
turen.   Wahrenburg,  1727,  *•. 

SoeNos.S801,3M». 

3877.  Petersen,  Job.  Wilh.  Vertheidigung 
der  Wifdcrbringung  aller  Dinge.  BUtlng, 
1727?  8«.  (20  8h.) 

3878.  Seliiltz,Cliristoph.  Gueldone  Rose,  der 
ein  Zeugnues  der  Warlicit  von  der  una  nun  so 
nahe  bevorsteheuden  gneldeneu  Zeit.  In  drei 
Thellen.    2»  Ed.    (1727,)  1731,  8*. 

Rcetorationlft. 

3879.  Gerbard,  Ludwig.  Systema  anoxara- 
oraattat',  das  i^tt,  ein  voUstJlndiger  Lehr-BegrifT 
dea  ewigen  Evangelii  von  der  Wlederbringung 
aller  Dinge  ...  nobst  einem  ...  Weynachts 
Predigt  von  der  geistliclien  Qcburth  Christ! 
in  uns  ...  als  wornus  dieser  ganso  Tractat 
erwachsen.  n.  p.  [Hamburg?],  1727,  4«.  (113 
sh.) 

Tbla  book  was  rapprasMd  by  pnbllo  aathorlty.  For 
aftall  account  of  it,  and  of  the  nnutcrout  works  which 
sppeared  in  oppoaition  to  It,  ace  Walch.  Einleihmg 
in  di€  Rdig.Str€U.  der  f  ran..£wA.  Kirekt,  III.  2M- 
S74,  and  hiaiTf&l.  TAeol.  II.  B-iS-^.ni.  Sre  also  Fidafp, 
Getch.  d-  Olauhau  an  UnattrhUchktit,  IH.  il.  326- 
828. 

3880.  HoAnann,  Joach.  Christian.  Kurza 
und  orthodoxo  Wicdcrlegung  dea  langen  und 
paradoxen  Systematis  airoicaTaoTcUrcoK  M. 
LudAVJg  Gerhards  ...    .   Hamburg,  1727,  4*. 

3881.  Gebliardy  Brnndan  Helnrich.  Arnica 
DiMiuisitio  de  Diabolorum  ac  omnium  Damna- 
torum  Saluto  ao  Rostitutione,  ex  Yerbo  Del 
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3827.  J«nks,  Richard.  The  Kternity  of  Hell 
ToruiciitM  asserted  and  vindicated.  Loudou, 
1707,  »•. 

3828.  [Kleln-Nloolat,  Georg].  Der  tergeb- 
liche  Stri'it  wider  die  Wtihrbeit  und  Uti- 
achuld,  wclclieti  Herr  D.  NetiM  in  dem  Trac- 
tat:  WiderlcKung  dua  erdichteten  Kwigen 
Evangelli.  geimniit,  zn  »oineiii  eigeuen  Scha- 
den  angefiiiiKeu  hat.  AHchorslolM'ii,  1707,  8». 
(15  Bh.)  — AIho  ibid.  1711,  8». 

3829.  Pete raen,  .Toll.  Wilh.  Bio  gantxe  Oeco- 
noniiu  der  LieUu  Ciotte«  In  Chri»to  ...  . 
MagiiebiiFK.  1707,  l^o.  (19  »!».) 

In  opposition  to  J.  F.  Mnjer  »  Bericht  von  PlttitUn. 

3830.  [Flachlln,  Litdwig  Melchiur].  Thvttr 
truni  Mvdterii  avtMraravToUmtff  ndtmav  denn- 
datum  £  deiftructum,  das  i^t :  SdirifTt-niK^ai- 
ger  DeweisH,  da«ri  dan  so  goimndte  fiwige  Kvan- 
gi'lium  ...  fulscb, nud  in  dor  liHIigen  8chrifft 
niclit  gogrUn«let  sey  von  M.  L.  M.  K.  D.  S.  [i.e. 
Magister  L.  M.  Fischlin,  DiHconuit  aiis  Sttitt- 
gartl.  Ulni,  1708,  8».  (13  8h.)  New  ed.,  1715, 
8«.  m  «h.) 

iVtcrneu  replied  In  hi*  MiMrr^pfiev,  ele.  III.  S06- 
177.    SeeNo.  S«43. 

3831.  JHf^er*  Joh.  Wolfgang.  Examon  Theo- 
logiw  novre  et  nmxitne  celeborrinii  Domini 
Polreti,  i^o'^Q^  Mag1«trn  Mad.  de  Uonrignon 
...  .  Fruncufurti  et  Lip«l»,  1708,  8".  pp. 
606. 

See  Hiat.  of  the  Worku  of  the  Uormod,  Oet.  1706; 
X.  667-&T8.     Cump.  No  STM,  4aO0. 

3832.  liupton,  William.  The  Eternity  of 
Future  Punishment  proved  and  vindicHtod. 
In  a  Si'rnion  preached  before  the  Univeridty 
of  Oxford  ...  Novemb.  21th.  1706.  ...  Ox- 
ford, 1708,  F»  pp.  U.    //. 

Af aliiiit  Abp.  TllIott4Mi.    Bfo  No.  S7M. 

3833.  Mercker,  Joh.  Kinfliltigor  Tractat 
Ton  dor  Wiederbringnng  aller  Dinge,  wie 
auch  von  dem  Kiistand  in  welchem  die  Seelen 
der  OlMabigen  nach  dem  Tode  oicli  befinden 
. . .  wieder  die  so  genannte  Untersnchuog  der 
QrUndo  Iln.  D.  PetiTsens.    1708. 

Sec  No.  S)*)4.  Pet«i-wn  rr plied  la  Tom.  III.  of  his 
M vo-r i|pto V,  »rr.  pp  S11-4VJ. 

3834.  Pfeflinf^er,  Daniel.  De  Restltatione 
Diubolorum,  viilgo  Ob  dernmhluins  cine  Erli>- 
•nng  (lorer  Tciifcl  f.\\  hoflfen  sol  ?  ex  Act.  iii. 
21.  Argentornti,  1708,  4«>?  — Also  ibid.  1721, 
and  Jcnne,  1730.    6  gr. 

Annwrred  hj  Petersen  In  Tom.  in.  of  his  Mvc- 
TffMV,  «tc. 

3835.  Teabery  Samuel  Christian.  Gemlnnm 
Argiimentum,  alteram  pro,  alternm  contra 
Origeuianam  omnium  Rernm  auroKaTaarafriv 
...    .    Magdeburg.  1708, 4«. 

Peteraen  replied  In  Tow.  III.  of  hit  MotfraMsv, 
«fc.  pp.  t-124. 

3836.  Neusaylleinr.Oeorg.  Wletlerlegnngder 
erdichtcten  ewigon  Evangelii.  Lipsiae,  170V, 
8».  (31  sh.) 

3887.  HThUton,  William.  Sermons  and  Es- 
says upon  severtil  Subjects.  . . .  Loudon,  1709, 
8*.  pp.  412. 

In  thk  %-ohime  Whlnton  opponos  the  doeirinea  of 
the  rieopor  the  >ouI  (pp.  79-9N).  aoit  orvuTiial  panitb* 
menu  Bee  Bit.  of  tko  Worka  of  the  Ltamtd  for 
Aag.  ITOe;  XL  4]»-603. 

3838.  Relnlgnni^  (Die)  der  Se<>Ien  vor  oder 
nach  dom  Tod  uupartheiisch  bewilhret.  1711, 
8*. 

3839.  IVhltey  Jeremiah,  Chaplain  to  Oliver 
Cromwell.  The  Restoration  of  All  Tilings: 
or,  A  Vindication  of  the  Goodness  and  Graco 
of  God,  to  bo  manifested  at  last,  in  the  Re- 
covery of  his  whole  Creation  out  of  thoir 
Fall.  ...  The  3d  Ed.  With  an  Additional 
Preface;  containing  Qnotations  from  divers 
other  Authors,  not  mentioned  in  the  First 
Prefiice,  who  have  wrote  in  Confirmation  of 
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the  above  Doetrioe. . . .  LondoB,  (lat  ed.  ITIS*) 

1779,  8".  p|>.  xlli.,  246.    H. 

The  firtt  cd.  «u  pabl.  wttJhew  Ibc  aathcr's  c«m«. 
Pim  Anicrksn  ed..  PMIad.  19M.  IP.-  »«ank  Eac- 
HflU  ed..  vim  an  Iniroducion  lany  «r  M  •■■«*  W 
D«vld  Tbom.  D.D..  Lwdsa.  1S61.  IT. 

3840.  EvIdcBM  DeuioMtrafcio  ReetimtioiBS 
Rernm  oiuuium  ad  Deum,  per  quaaa  damnftti 
omiiM  ixMt  BUpreui  Jadicii  Diem  ta.nd«ai 
Uberabuntor    ...    .     liagic-Coniitnni.  171). 

Thl-H  work  «na  vritten  in  Datch.  bot  I  cut  v^'f 
give  the  title  Id  L«i1q  freoi  Pacuui.  P«  futmro  tm- 
piorvm  SUtu.  p.  U8.  conp.  m>.  2t».a0i. 

3841.  [GlMS,  Christian  Friedrich].  Entdeck- 
tor  A  theism  US,  aqs  der  bekanatcu  LHire  «v« 
der  Wicderbringnng  aller  Diuge,  aacti  6a 
ge&Uenen  Eugel.  VonC.F.G.  Upaiv,  1714, 
A: 

3842.  FUclilln»  Lndwig  Mclcbfor.  TSIllge 
UbiTzouirung,  dass  das  «o  geoannte  Evigo 
EvnugeliuDi  Ulach  sej.  Ulni,  17ld,  S*.  {\0 
•h.) 

A  r^inder  to  Petenen.    See  Ko.  300. 

3843.  Mllbonmcy  Luke.  Couciooe*  due  ad 
Clcruiu  Loudinensem,  ad  Matth.  xxr.  46  et  2 
Cor.  1.12;  in  qnibns  Poniamm  gehenuallum 
JEternitas  aaseritnr,  et  Coiwricnitia  vi&dica- 
tur.    Ix>ndini,  1716,  8*. 

3844.  JUgery  Job.  Wolf^.  Nora  Pnrgatio 
Animae  post  Mortem,  excocta  in  Cerel»ro 
Mad,  Bourrignon  et  Petri  Poireti,  extracta  ex 
Fumo  Infernali.    Tubingae,  1716,  4*.  pp.  54. 

3845.  Horch,  lleinrich.  Die  PbiUdelpbisrbe 
Versuchunge^tundc,  in  Anaehang  des  etvi- 
gen  Evangeliiima.  Marbai^,  HIS,  4*.  (S3 
•h.) 

In  tkls  work  Horefc.  who  hftd  he«w  a  MI«wer  sT 
Petsnen,  tenovnces  the  doctrine  of  restorailan. 

3846.  Petersen,  Joh.  Wilh.  Bekr&miguDg 
dos  owigen  Evangelii  von  der  WiederbrinritBg 
aller  Dinge,  dem  ik;ripto  der  Pfailadelphiscfaen 
Verauchungf»-Stunde  ...  entgegeogessetat ...  . 
Frankfurt,7l716?).  4*.  (24  oh.) 

The  date  glreu  bj  Botemnnd  u  inL 
8846».  Horclky  lleinrich.    Gegensatz  des  evl- 
gen    Lichts    und    der    ewigen    Finstermai. 
[Against  Petersen.]    Marbnrg,  1710,  4*. 

3847.  Petersen,  Joh.  Wilh.  Bekrftfftigter 
Origoncs  contra  den  entkriUTlrten  QrigeneA, 
von  der  Wiederbrtngung  aller  Dinge.  Frank- 
ftxrt,  1716,  8*.  (73  sh.> 

3848.  PetachU  [Pspdagta?   ao   Gfotyt  and 

Jiotermund;  or  PetagiaTj:  oder  neaeixMrnete 
Bibel,  darinncn  Christus  dnrch  and  durch  to 
fluden.    Frankfurt,  1716,  4«.  (107  sh.) 

B«c  Walcb,  XtnltttMMf  in  A'e  JUU§.  Strtit..  etc.  n. 

3849.  Gandln,  Alexis.  Tmit«  stir  r«temit« 
dn  boiihenr  et  dn  nialhenr  aprto  la  mort.  et 
la  n{'ceMit£  de  la  religion.  (In  the  Rtcueil  dt 
picrfx  fugitirat,  publ.  by  the  Abbi  Arcbin- 
bault,  Paris,  1717,  8«,  Tome  I.) 

3850.  [Kleln-Nlcolal,  Georg].    Kwe  and 

grUndliche  Vorstellung,  waa  nach  deu  vtnbrea 
inn  des  heilicen  Geistes  dorch  die  in  der 
Apoetelgeach.  iu.  21.  erwehnte  Wicdvrbriug- 
nng  aller  Dinge  and  dnrch  die  Offenbahr. 
xiv.  6.  bemeldete  ewige  Evangelinm  Tefstaa- 
den  werden  milsse.    1717* 

3861.  Horolk,  lleinrich.  Der  voter  dem  Z«og> 
nis  Jean  verstellte  Weissagnnge-Oelst  ...  . 
[Against  Petenwn.]    Marburg,  1718»  4*.  (33 

3862.  Petersen,  Joh.  Wilh.  Dm  Zeognia 
der  Wahrheit  in  der  Wiederhringung  aller 
Dinge,  wider  einen  Retro-Lapsianer  [H. 
Uorch].  Frankfurt,  1718  [1719?].  4*.  (13  «h.) 
—  AlK>17a6,8*. 

3863. Die  Herrlichkelt  dor  Brant  des  Un- 

mes.    1718, 8>. 
3864. Die  ttber  alle  ihre  Feiade  and  Lto- 
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Miber,  Marie].    The  State  of  SouU, 

■  i  lr«>iu  their  Bodies  ....   TrAUslaled 

il.i-  l-ifucli.    First  American,  from  tlie 

•i.J  l^mdon  M^.M-ith  Additional  Noten.by 

'  1  uiiel  i5tacy.    Cooperatown,  1B17,  l:t».  pp. 

1  .    a. 

..     ]  Natural  and  Revealed  Rclipon  ex- 

i-i.iininj;  each  other.  In  two  Eesnys.  The 
I'li-^l  f^hewing  what  Religion  \a  essential  to 
'Man.  Tiie  Second,  the  State  of  Souls  after 
Ihalli.  HA  discovered  by  Revelation.  MS. 
N.;v«.'r  before  published.  {Harleian  Miactl., 
\Ur\  4«,  VI.  3»-51.)    H. 

Thb  is  truuiated  anA  abridged  from  two  anoDT- 
mous  works  of  Miirie  Ruber,  vix.  "  Lettre«  lur  U 
rcltgloD  eamntielle  tl  1  bonime."  Amak.  1798,  trans- 
lated Into  EhglUk  the  aame  year;  and  '•  Le  syst^nie 
dri  i:n'*ieii9  et  modernes,"  eie.  described  above.  Se-i 
al<o  No.  42^7.  For  a  notice  of  the  Lettrea  aw  Ui  reli- 
eiou.  etc.  TOP  Baumgnrten'a  XacMrichten  ton  mirkw. 
Shicheni,  I.  104-115.    B. 

3904.  Coop«r,  William.  Three  Discoarsce  con- 
cerning the  Reality,  the  Extremity,  and  the 
Abaolufo  Eternity  of  Hell  I^unishments.  ... 
Publish'd  by  Deaire  of  many  of  the  Ilearers. 
. . .    BoRton,  1782, 12*.  pp.  114.    H. 

If  r.  Oooper  waa  ■'  one  of  ibe  Pastor*  of  Ibe  Chsrch 
in  Brattle  Street,  Bo«ton." 
8005.  Capp^,  Pierre.  Le  cici  onvert  k  tons 
lea  hnniiiie:):  ou  Traits  theologique,  dans  le- 
quel,  0an!<  rien  deranger  des  pratiques  de'la 
religion,  on  prouve  »olldement,  par  rKcriture 
Sainte  et  la raison,  que  tons  lea  hommeta  soront 
Bauv6*»  ...    .    [17—,]  4«.  MS. 

See  De  Burp,  BM.  ImtHcHct,  I.  413.  414.  n.  753, 
and  9nppl.  I.  ISO,  n.  563.  (ju<Tard  mcutions  an  edi- 
tion dattid  1768.  Another  wna  publ.  with  the  imprint 
••  Londres.  1783,-  8",  pp.  xxvUI..  177.  U.  The  English 
traokUtioD  aeem*  to  be  earlier  than  any  printed 
ediUon.    Compare  No*.  3868.  3862. 

3006.  [ ]  Heaven  open  to  All  Men  ...  .  Lon- 
don, 1733,  8«>.  pp.  xxviii.,  115.  BA^  U.—JbitL 
1766,  8«.  pp.  vii.,  78. 

8907.  [Rnchaty  Abraham].  Examen  de  TOri- 
K^nisme  snr  I'Atat  des  Ames  0^par6e8  des  corps. 
Lausanne,  17S8, 12*. 
See  Koa.  SeW,  3818. 
3908.  'iValeh,  Job.  Oeorg.  Ton  Herrn  M. 
Ludwlg  Gerhards  vollstHndlgen  Lehr-Begriff 
des  ewigen  Evangelli  von  der  Wiederbrlngung 
aller  Dingo.  (An  Appendix  to  his  **Einleituna 
in  die,  Rrlig.-Streit  der  ]5oan.-LtUh.  Kircht;* 
1788,  8«,  III.  269-533.)  i?.,  U. 
8900.  Bloslicliny  Joh.  Lorentz  ▼on.  Heilige 
Reden  Uber  wichtige  Wahrheiten  der  Lehro 
Jesa  Christi.  I*  Tbeil.  Nobst  desselbcn  Oe- 
dancken  von  der  Ewlgkelt  der  II511cn-Strafren. 
6*  Aofl.  fl  II*tTheil.  4*  Aufl.  |  IlI^Theil.  2* 
Anil.  I  lV«Theil.  |  V«— VI"  Theil.  2»  Aufl. 
6  Theile.  Hambnrg,  1784,  '35,  '38,  '36,  '45,  8». 
U. 

The  "  Ocdai>e1i«B"  ooettpv  pp.  366-37<  of  Part  I. 

To  Part  li.  ia  appended  "  Bend-Schrclbeu  an  eloen 

vomchmen  Maun,  fiber  antcrtiehli.'dliche  Oince,"  pp. 

2SB-*i88,  In  defenoe  of  the  "  GcdanaJten."  a«alust  Pa- 

'  gcnkop. 

3910.  Pfali;  Ghristoph  SlatthHus.  Dissertatlo 
exegetico-poleraica  de  Yaliditato  Argumentl 
contra  Finem  Poen&rum  Infernalium  et  Sal- 
vationem  Damnatorum  ox  Matth.  xxvi.  24. 
Marc.  xlv.  21.  Bonnm  Jadaa  fuisset,  si  non 
fnisHet  natus,  depromti  ...  reiipondente 
ChristianoTheoph.Dimpfel  ....  Editio  nova 
auctior.    Tubingee,  (1734,)  1743,  4*.  pp.  36.  D. 

3911.  Relnl&ard,  Lorenz.  Die  nnendliche 
Ewigkeit  der  Ildllcnstrafen,  mit  schriftmiiM- 
sfgen  Dewoisgriinden  dargethan.  Leipzig, 
1784,  8».  a  «h.) 

8911^  Freymundy  Andreas,  putudtm.  Be- 
trachtung  der  IJnendlichkelt  des  Andem 
Todi«  iind  Wiederbrlngung  aller  Dinge  ...  . 
Leipzig,  1787,  4>.  (7  sh.) 


8912.  OstlceSy  Abraham.  The  Doctrine  of  Tlelt- 
Tormeuts  distinctly  and  impartially  discuH-sed. 
The  2d  £d.  To  which  is  prefix'd,  a  Preface 
inscribed  to  the  Rev.  William  Whiston,  M.A. 
concerning  his  Eternity  of  Hell-Torments 
considered.  . . .  London,  (1788J  1740,  8«.  pp. 
(4),  viii.,  72.    H. 

Sco  No.  a»17.    The  first  edition  waa  anonjmoaa. 

3913.  [Hitber,  Marie].  Suite  du  livre  des 
XIV  lettrea  sur  T^tat  des  iraes  s^pareeH  des 
corps,  servant  de  r6ponse  au  livre  du  profes- 
seur  R  [Ruchat].  Londres,  1789, 12*.  —  Also 
ibid.  1767. 

See  Noa.  3899,  3807. 

8914.  Biirciispriing,  Siegmund.  Die  Wie- 
derbrlngung aller  Dinge  In  ihren  ersten  guten 
Zustand  der  Schdpfung,  nach  ihrcm  Beweis 
und  Gegcnbeweis  vorgestellet.  Frankfurt, 
1T89,8».  (23  sh.) 

3914*.  Burnet,  Thomas.  Hell  Torments  not 
eternal,  argumentatively  proved  from  the  At- 
tribute of  Divine  Mercy.  London,  1739,  8».< 
BL. 

3915.  VOSB,  Jacob.  Ein  Bekentniss  dor  Liebo 
tiottes  nach  der  Wahrheit  bey  der  Lehre  von 
uneudlichen  Strafen  ...    .    Stettin,  1789,  So. 

(9i8h.) 

391G.  IVdllner, .    Die  helUgo  Lehre  von 

der  Wiederbrlngung  aller  Dinge,  aus  dcra 
WurtoGotteb,deu  BinfiiltigeDzuGutc,  in  Frng 
undAntwort  ...vorgestellet.  1789? S®. (3 sh.) 

3917.  "Wlilston,  William.  Tlio  Eternity  of 
Hell  Torments  considered:  or.  A  Collection 
of  Texts  of  Scripture,  and  Testimonies  of  the 
Three  First  Ceuttu'ies,  relating  to  them.  To- 
gether with  Notes  . . .  and  Observations  ...  . 
London,  1740,  8».  pp.  145.  K— The  2«1  Ed., 
improved.  London.  1752.  8«.  pp.  142.  H. 
See  Zuverttiuig*  Naekticktan,  IV.  1-30.    H. 

8915.  Ktcrnal  Minery  the  necessary  Conse- 
quence of  infinite  Mercy  abused.  [A  Sermon 
on  Psalm  Ixvii.  12.]  To  which  is  prefixinl,  A 
Preface,  containing  a  short  but  full  Answer  to 
Mr.  Whiston's  late  Treatise  against  the  Eter- 
nity of  Hell-torments.    London,  1740,  8«. 

3919.  [Povey,  Charles].  ...  The  Torments 
after  Death.  . . .  London,  1740,  S*.  pp.  22, 15. 
H. 

3020.  Venn,  Richard.  The  Eternity  of  Hell 
Torments  asserted.    1740. 

Is  thl4  contained  In  his  TraeU  and  Strmons  vm 
amwral  Occasions,  pobl.  in  1740,  ff  7 

3021.  Bftsay  (An)  on  the  Divine  Paternity,  or 
Ood  the  Father  of  Men.     1741. 

See  Whlttemore's  Jforf.  Hitt.  of  Universaiiam,  Id 
ed.,  I.  365,  366. 

3922.  Scbnbert, Joh. Ernst.  ...  Verntlnftige 
nnd  schriftmitsige  Oedanken  vdh  der  Ewigkeit 
der  HSlIenstrafon  Nebst  einer  Vertheidigung 
wider  einen  ungenannten  Freund  der  Wider- 
bringnng  8»  und  vermehrte  Aufl.  Jena  nnd 
Leipzig,  (1741, 42.)  1748,  4».  pp.  (48).  351.  X>., 
U. 

8923.  Frenndes  (Eines)  der  Warhelt  Betrncb- 
tungen  der  allgemeiuen  Gnadcn-und  Liel»es- 
wege  Gottes  bei  aller  Menschen  Secligki'it, 
wobey  zuglelch  am  Ende  des  Hrn.  M.  Schti- 
berts  VernUnfflige  Gedankcn  von  der  Ewik- 
kelt  der  HttllenstrafTen  nilt  AninerkunKon 
durchgegangen  werdcn.  Frankfurt  und  Leii>- 
zig,  1742,8«».  (23Rh.) 

8924.  Baltl&asar,  Joh.  Hefnr.  De  Damna- 
tione  Aoterna,    Gryph.  1742,  4».  3  ffr. 

3926.  Scrlptnre  Account  (The)  of  the  Eter- 
nity ...  of  the  Joys  of  Heaven,  and  the  Tor- 
ments of  Hell,  stated,  explnine<I.  and  vindi- 
cated. By  way  of  Reply  to  Mr.  W.  Whiston's 
late  Book,  entitled.  The  Eternity  of  Hell  Tor- 
men  ts  considered,  Ac.  ...  London,  1742,  8*.  ppu 
92  -{-.  BA, 
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inter  Scotinam  et  Photlnnm  institnta  ac  M. 
Ltidovici  Oerhardi  Systemati  drocarooracrcMf 
oppojiita.  Oryph.  1728,  4».  (9  »h.) 
88S'2.  Gerbardy  Ludwig.  Sapplementa,  das 
ist  grundlioho  Rottutig  nud  Vertheidig:uiig 
seines  vollslAndigen  I^ehr-Begriffi)  von  dor 
WiedorbringnugaUerDinge  ...  .  Hamburs. 
1728,  4«.  (19  8b.)  *' 

8883.  "Wlederleguiigder  von  LndoTico Ger- 
hard neulicb  berauagugebenen  . . .  Supple- 
utentoruni.  [Ancribed  to  Sebaatian  Edzardi.l 
Hamburg,  1728,  4«.  (4  ah.) 

2884.  Geuder,  Joh.  Sebasttan.  Hirtenbrief 
au  seine  Geineinde  nnd  gesamto  Einwobner 
der  Stadt  Parchim  um  aelbige  vor  der  von 
llerrn  M.  L.  Gerbarden  iicii  aufgewiinnteu 
hflcbfltflcbildlichen  und  seelenverderblichen 
Lehre  von  der  Wiederbrlngung  aller  Dingo, 
treiilich  xu  warnen.  Hamburg,  1728,  4*.  (6 
»b.) 

8885.  GdtB«,  Oeorg  Helnr.  ObBervationnm 
SHcrarum  Specimen,  M.  Ludovico  Oerhardo, 
Auctori  Systematift  airwcarturru^mat.  oppo- 
situm  ...    .    Lubecw,  1728, 4<». 

8886.  Hertely  Jakob.  GMnzlicbc  Zernicbtnng 
der  ruchlosen  Lehre  von  der  ErloMing  der 
Teufel  aus  dem  cwigen  Feiier.     Hambnrg, 

3887.  Jilnlclcc,  Joh.  Frlodr.  Grandllcher  Be- 
weia,  daaw  der  Spruch  Hum.  v.  19.  nicht  von 
der  Rechtfertigiing  durch  den  Olaubeu  an 
Christum  bandelo  und  die  Wiedcrbriugung 
nller  Dinge  . . .  mit  dem  allergeringaten  TituI 
nicht  damns  zn  erweinen  stebe  ...  uebst 
einer  Vorrede,  worin  die  Unendlicbkeit  der 
QiuulI  der  Yerdammten  er^viejien  und  M.  Lm3- 
wlg  Qerharda  herbeygebrachten  Argiimouten 
...  beantwortet  werden  ...  .  Parchim, 
1728,  4«.  (32  ah.)  . 

88S<*.  I«ainp«,  Friedr.  Adolf.  Disaei-tatione;) 
dua;  de  Pa*narum  iEternitate.    Bremie,  1728. 

8889.  Zwo  Verhandlungeo  von  der  Ewigkeit 

der  Strafen,  worin  dieae  Ilaupt-Lehre  unsrer 
BekSnntniaa  bewieaen  ...  wird.  Emt  iu 
Lateiniachor  Spracho  anfgeaetat  . . .  nun  ina 
Hochtoutsche  flbergebracht,  von  dem  Antoro 
Uberaehen  und  ...  vermehret.  2>  Aufl.  Bre- 
men, (1729,)  1733,  go.  pp.  341  +.  U. 

Ad  Snglith  trauslatloo,  by  Joa.  Bebertson,  Edin- 
borgh, 17ML 

8800.  Mttllery  Jacob.  . . .  Poena  DamnntorTm 
nvmqvam  fimenda,QX  Eaaiau  Ixvi.  vera.  xxiv. 
aliiaqve  Scriptvrae  Locia  contra  M.  Lvduvici 
Gerhardi  Syatema  air<Mcar<urra9v«Df,  Dirt!$erta- 
tiouo  Acadepiica ailserta.  ...  [Witli n preface 
by  the  Prte$es,  J.  F.  finddeua.J  lonae,  1728. 
4».  pp.  (28),  76.    H.  J  .  . 

8801.  MpinLfumf  Franz  Albert.  Disaertatio 
...    de     Evangelic    iKterno,    amwaraoraa-tv 

f  adnnntiante,  cum  Ecdesiae  Lutlicranae 


Symbolicia  Libria  irreconcilinbili.  [/;<»;).  Joh. 
Hferon  Edzardi.l  ...  Rostochii,  lt29,  4«.  pp. 
102.  .         .      i'F 

3802.  Stookmann,  Joh.  Christian.    Bc^chci- 
dcuo  und  KchriniuiL«<ige  Wiederloguug  ties  ao 
gonanuten    SytttfUiatiH    airoKarao-rao-caK    M. 
Ludovici  Gerhardi.    Hamburg,  1729,  4o.  (13 
ah.) 
3893.  Gerhardi  Ludwig.    KuncerBcgiifT  dca 
ewigen  Evangelii  von    der  \>'iiHlcrbriu};ung 
uller  Dingo  ...    auf  eine  dentonstrntivii$clie 
Art  aufgcactzet.    Altoona,  1720,  8o.  (23  a)i.) 
In  the  prelkce  to  tbla  work  Gerhard  revletm  hli 
advennries.  pHrtleuHrlj  Oeuder,  Daddeui.  Lamp«, 
Oebhnrd,  Janleke,  Stockmann,  and  Ibc  di%inrs  of 
Cba  thcglngieal  faculty  nt  RMtock,  wbo  had  publiiilied 
a  tract  agMiost  Uloi.—WaleU. 

i804.  Nenmciatery  Erdmann.     Grtindliche 


Wiederlegnng  dea  von  M.  Ln^Ietri^  Oerfaa-il 
nculich  hc:-aus^egcl>en  Kurtren  Ee^riff*  \  * 
der  Wiederbringuug  aller  Dinge.  ILunufire, 
1730,  8-.  (10  ah.)  *^ 

3805.  Sibctla,  Carl  Joachim.  Tnirtati»  tb^^ 
logicua,  aicteua  Ezegcain  et  Yindiciap  Dtrti 
PauIIini,  Rom.  v.  19,  inprimis  mntra  >L  Lnrfc- 
vicum  Gerhardum  ...    .    Gryph.   17M,    4*. 

(25  ah.) 

3896.  Homnanny  Job.  (Joachim  >]  Chn^tiaa. 

Riclitigo   Widerlcguug  einea    herum    *-b>H- 
chenden  Tractltleina,  Orundltche  &kAnrit- 
niaa  der  ewigeu  Liet)e  Gottea.  Ilajnbnra:.  172». 
8«.  (9  ah.) 
Bee  No.  S8n. 

8897.  [Kleln-iricolat.acorK].  Erttrtenitu: 
einigcr  der  m  ichtigsten  Fragen  too  <leia  R«^-li 
Chriati.    1729, 8*. 

389S.  [ 1  Oeorg  Panl  Siegvolcka  grUmnicfcp 

und  bcaclicidone  Gedancken,  die  er  liber  *i^ 
Horrn  Johanu  Lorentz  Mowbeima  ...  ^^n^ 
nngegrtlndcten  Gedancken  von  der  Ewigkeir 
dor  Hdllon-StrafTen.  ...  erOffnet  hat  ...;  d*- 
nen  zur  Bokrltfrtigung  hinzo  gefttg^t:  I.  D^ 
vergehlicbe  Strelt  wiilcr  die  Wabrbeit  nod 
Unachuld,  welchen  Hr.  D.  N'cuf«  in  aeioem  . . . 
TracUt,  Widorlcgung  dea  eniichteteii  Ewigea 

.,  Evangelii  geuannt,  . . .  angefangen  hat ;  FT. 
Eine  grilndliche  Von«teI!nnjr,  was  dnrrh  die 
Act.  iii-  V.  21.  erM-ehutc  Wiederbringung  allev 
Dinge:  und  dnrrh  daa  Oflenb.  Job.  ziv.  t.  6. 
bemeldete  Ewfge  Evangeliam,  ventaadea 
werden  mtiaae  ...  .  I J  I.  Vi-rarhiedeoe  widi- 
tige  Fragen,  daa  Unnend-jiUirige  Reich  Jean 
Cliiiati,  und  die  ...  Wiedemrechthnngnaf 
aller  GeMchOpflTe  betreffend  ..  [with  extract* 
from  Lother'a  writings,  in  proof  that  be  be- 
lieved both].  Frey stadt,  17»,  S».  (25  ah.)  C 
Also  1743.  ^. 

Tbo  eopT  befora  me  eoBUiaa  only  th«  flxat  m 
traadaea,  ending  with  p.  312. 

3899.  [Habcr,  Marie).  Lo  aiat^me  dea  thWo^ 
giena  anciena  et  modernea.  coocilt6  par  I'expo- 
aitiun  dea  difl^rena  aentinicna  rar  T^tat  dtf 
inu'a  e6par6«8  dea  corpa.  £u  quatorxe  l^ttres. 
3«  Edition  angmeutee  de  diveraca  pi6c««  doo- 
vellea  par  Tauteur  ni£me.  Londrm,  (1781. 30.) 
1739,  nm.  8».  pp.  viil.,  268.  F.  —  Alm>  2  voi. 
ibid.  1757, 12». 

Tfala  edition  coQtaJoa  the  "  Baitc  dea  XIT  tettnt  ' 
til  Riiswer  to  Bucbal  See  Km>.  9B07.  SBU.  S<«  a)^ 
Banoigarteu'ji  AocJkricA/m  ron  nerte-.  Budk€rm,  IT. 
417-4-Jil  IB.),  and  th«  A'era  Acta  Erud.,  St^^.  V.  l»- 

3000.  [ ]  The  World  Unniaak'd:  or.  The  Phi- 

loaoiiher  the  Grcatcat  Cheat  ...  .  To  which 
ia  added.  Tho  State  of  Souls  separated  fruia 
their  Bodica:  being  an  Epistolary  Trvatiae. 
wlierein  ia  proved,  »»y  . . .  ArgiinieQta,dednc«>d 
from  Holy  Scripture,  that  the  Pnniabmentf 
of  the  Wicked  will  not  be  Eternal  ...  .  In 
Answer  to  a  Treatiae,  entitled.  An  Eaqnin 
into  Origf^nism.  Together  with  a  Large  lutnV 
duction.  evincing  the  aame  Truth  fioni  the 
Principles  of  Natornl  Religiuu.  TranKl.tt«'d 
ft'om  the  French.  London.  1736,  f*.  pp.  nii^ 
446.    if.,  K  — 2d  e<!.,  2  vol.  .ft.rf.  1743,  li*.  F. 

"  Tbo  State  of  6onl.«,"  kc.  bcsia«  on  p.  S45.  viik 
•ha  hAirtltle:— "The  BxsteniA  of  tl^c  ;iniifi.i«tad 
VodemA.  reconcHed  ....  In  Fvuitivu  lit!*r» 
..."  At  p.  361  we  bere  the  hairtltle:— ■•  The  >«■ 
quel  of  iba  Fourteea  Lrttert.  ..." 

3001.  [ ]  Daal^ehrgeUudederaltcn  und  oetw^n 

Gotteaplehrteii  In   fine    Uebereiiialinimuo^ 

fobracht  ...  .  In  vieneehn  Brii-fcn  .... 
11  die  dentache  Sprache  flbemetxt  und  an  drm 
End©  In  elnigen  Betrachtangen  bearheidm 
pp|«rtlfot  von  einem  anfrtchtigen  lYoaitde  «lw 
Wahrheit.  Nelwt  einer  Vurretie  llni.  Ilcia* 
rich  Meeue.  llelm^tXdt.  174K.  >-•  '32  ah  ) 
Sae  Kraft'a  JTraa  ThtU.  SOL,  UL  Wt-WliL 
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a052  HartlejryDftTtd.  Obflcrmtions  on  Han, 
hiM  Frame,  his  Oiitv,  and  his  £xpectetloD«. 
...  2  pt.    London,  1749,  8».  H. 

Pan  II..  pp.  3R2-437,  treats  of  m  ftitDre  sUte,  the 
tcmu  of  i«l%atioo.  aad  ibe  fia»l  kappiocu  of  all 
waDklod.  Comp.  No.  4237.  —itli  ed.,  3  toI.  Load.. 
1801,  m,  with  the  Notes  Mid  AddiOoBi  of  H.  A.  Pltto- 
iio«,  M  ed.,  Id  ooe  vol. 

a063.  RIttersdorf,  Daniel.  Bin  Blick  in  die 
Kwtglioit  ...    .    Klbing,  1749,  8*.  (44  ah.) 

S053».  Gedanken  tod  der  UnoDdlicbkoit  der 
HdlleMtrafen  ...  .  Frank!  nnd  Leipzig, 
1149,  *».  (7Bh.) 

3051.  Clear  DiAtinctlon  (A)  betweoo  True  and 
Yn\*e  Religffon  ...  by  which  the  Tnith  of 
Eternal  Pnn!iihin«>Dt  is  amerted  and  proved, 
and  tlie  Doctrine  uf  Eternal  Torment  cunAited 
and  condemned,  as  not  merely  Atheistical, 
bat  the  BlaAphemons  Doctrine  of  Incarnate 
Devils.    Birmingham,  1750, »». 

9055.  HerlMt,  Nlc.  Friedr.  Abermahlige  PrU- 
ftrng  dp9  sugenannten  abormahligen  Versuchs 
einer  Theodicee  des  Herrn  Joachim  BOldickens. 
Lvmgo,  1750,  8«.  (41  sh.) 

8056.  RlbovyorRleboiTyGeorgHeinr.  De 
Impiornm  Rcsurrectione.  Gottingai',  1750, 
4*.  (3*  sh.) 

805<^.  Ranlaeli,  Salomo.  Oommentatio  my- 
thologica  pro  Siipplidis  Sceleratorum  aoterois, 
atlventus  noviiwinmm  aroKarooraffCttif  Auo- 
torciii  rtcripta.    AlteubargI,  1750,  4*. 

3057.  Valenfln,  Thcod.  Ueinr.  Ueberxeu- 
gender  Be  weir*.  diiHS  die  Lehre  von  der  Reini- 
giiiiic  der  St-fle  u«ch  dem  Tode  ein  verdamm- 
lidiur  Irrtbiim  sey  ...  .  Leipsig,  1751,  Sfi. 
(3  sh.) 

8m  Kmft'i  JVdM  tUoL  BM.,  17SS.  YII. 


a068.  Candid  Examination  (A)  of  that  cele- 
bmted  Piece  of  Sophistry  Fby  P.  Cupp4],  en- 
titled, [leaven  Open  to  All  Men.  ...  London, 
1752,  8-.  pp.  H5. 

SeeNcWA. 

3959.  Cooke,  Thomas.  The  Scheme  of  Man's 
Present  and  Future  Existence;  or,  The  Doc- 
trine of  Universal  Salvation  explained,  to  the 
Glory  uf  God  in  all  bis  Attributes.  [A  Sermon 
on  Dent.  vi.  7,  8.1  Newcastle  upon  Tyne, 
1759, 8-. 

3060.  Great   Love  (The)  and  Tenderness  of 
God  to  his  Creature  Man :  or,  The  Scriptnre- 
Arrtiunt  of  the  Redemption,  Oinversion,  and 
Salvation  of  All  Mankind.    M'herein  Is  dis-  ! 
covered,  that  . . .  the  Rational  Sonl  or  Spirit 
of  Every  pinner,  after  suffering  In  Proportion  I 
to  bisi  Deserts,  will  be  ron verted,  delivered  out 
of  Torment,  and  be  finally  saved,  in  a  Low  I 
Degree.    And  that,  the  Whole  Man  of  the  I 
Righteous  ...  will  bo  sanctified  wholly,  both 
in  Spirit,  In  Soul,  and  in  Body  ...    .    By  a 
Searcher  after  Religions  Truth.    London,  N.D. 
[175«t],  8».  pp.  xxin.,  344.     (T. 

3^1.  llanoT,  Michael  Christoph.  Philoaopho- 
mata  de  Justitia  Dei   inflnita.    [Sesp.  Joh. 
Ueinr.  Stobboy.]    Dantlsci,  175S,  4*.  (6  sh.) 
Malataios  the  rMsooablBiMss  o(  the  deotrias  of 
•BdleM  paobhiatDW 

3962.  Perronety  Vincent.  A  short  Answer 
to  a  Treatise  [by  P.  Cupp4J,  entitled.  Heaven 
open  to  All  Men.    London,  175S,  8*. 

8«aNo.ag06b 

3963.  Soldan,  Joh.  Friedr.  Zwey  Fragen,  de- 
nen,  welche  kelne  unaufhOrliche  Hfille  suge- 
twn,  BU  beantworten  vorgelegt  . . .  darinnen 
sugleich  de«  Herrn  Wachsmanna  Meinnng, 
warum  Gott  den  gefnllenen  Xngeln  keinen 
Erltfser  gegeben  habe,  geprUfet  wird.  Halle, 
1758,  8..  pp.  93.    r. 

8se  Kraft'a  jr«M«  7»Ml.  MM.,  1785,  X.  446-410.   if. 


8904.  Berl]»twre«AcoImnt  (The)  of  a  Future 
State  Considered.  London,  1754,  8*.  pp.  78  +. 
K 

Msioulos  the  dsitnietioB  sT  tke  «lek«L 

3965.  Brine,  John.  A  Tindicatitm  of  Divine 
Jnstice.  in  the  Infliction  of  Emtless  Punish- 
ment &>r  Sin:  containing  an  An:)wer  to  an 
Anonymous  I^iupblet,  entitled,  The  Scripture 
Account  of  a  Future  State  considered.  Lon- 
don, 1754,  8«.  6d. 

3965*.  OrlAu,  Rn. ,  Rector  of  Dingle^. 

The  Scripture  Acconat  of  a  Future  State  con- 
sidered.   ...   Occasioned  by  reiiding   a   late 
I'nniphlot,  bearing  the  same  Title,  by  an  An- 
onymous Author.    London,  1755,  8«.  1*. 
Se«  JloHthlf  Bev.  tor  Feb.  1755;  XII.  155. 

3066.  Herbet,  Nic.  Friedr.  Vortgesetzte  Prtt- 
fuug  der  Rildickiscben  Lehrsfttxe  ...  .  Hal- 
le, 1765, 8«.  (22  sh.) 

3967.  Mand,John.  An  Introductory  Discourse 
to  the  Tremendous  Sanction  impartially  de- 
bated ...    .    London,  175S,  8*.  pp.  92.    U. 

3968. The  Tremendous  Sanction;  or.  Doc- 
trine of  Endless  Torments,  ft-eely  and  impar- 
tially debated.  Inquiring  what  Creilibtlity  it 
hntli  ftom  History,  Analhgy,  or  Scripture. 
With  a  Discussion  on  the  Origin  of  Evil.  In 
Four  B<x>k8.  ...  London,  17m,  8".  pp.  xx., 
494  4.    U. 

Maintslas  tbe  doetrlns  of  endlcti  pvotshneat. 

8909.  TroRebcl,  Jnc.  Elias.  De  sctema  Pecca- 
torum  Diunuationo  speclatim  ex  Scientia  Dei 
me<lia  demonstrnta.  [/Vim.  S.  J.  Baumgar- 
t«n.]   Ualae,  1757, 4o.  (6  sh.) 

3960*.  Raaal  d'une  demonstration  de  VApoca- 
tastatf.  Quoi!  grand  Dlen!  pour  Jamais  le 
ciel  ou  Iv  tartaro  Tun  ou  I'autre  m'attend? 
Lani)MHique,  1757,  8*.  pp.  31. 

JB«c  Baumgsrten's  Nadtrtcktm  von  wktrkm.  BA- 
cAcm.  II.  I8S-I8B. 

3070.  Considerations  upon  War,  upon 
Cruelty  In  general,  and  Religious  Cruelty  in 
particular.  Also,  an  Attempt  to  prove  that 
EverliMtingPunishments  are  inconnstent  with 
the  Divine  Attributes.  In  several  Lc>tten  and 
Eways.  To  which  are  added,  Ksitayii  on  divers 
other  Subjects,  and  an  Oration  in  Praise  of 
Deceit  and  Lying.  The  2d  Ed.  Loudon,  (1758,) 
1761,  8«.  pp.  xxvli.,  468.    K 

The  EssRj  on  EvcrloiitiDg  PuDlahiuenU  ooeapios 

K.  817-400.    Tlio  author  of  this  volume  alto  pub- 
hed    "  A    DisucrUtloD   oD    Falw   RelifloD,"  and 
"  SMsys  and  Lettera  on  Yarioue  Sni^ecta." 

3071.  Specimen  (A)  of  True  Theology,  or 
Bible  Divinity  ...  .  By  a  Searcher  alter  Re- 
ligious Truth;  and  a  Well-wisher  to  All  Man- 
kind. London,  1758,  8".  pp.  xvi.,  175.  D., 
BA. 

Malntelne  tbe  deetrine  of  Unirenaltom. 

3972.  Bonrn,  Samuel,  of  Norwich.  A  Letter 
to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Chandler,  D.D.  concerning 
the  Christian  Doctrine  of  Future  Punishment. 
. . .    L(m«Ion.  1759,  8».  6d. 

Al»«  In  R.  Baron'*  PWan  t/Prieatenft  and  OrIkO' 
deny  Shaken,  IIL  S41-S61,  Lond.  1768.  11*.    H. 

3973.  Relljr,  James.  Union:  or,  A  Treatise 
of  the  Consanguinitv  and  Affinity  betweni 
Christ  and  his  Church.  ...  London,  1759,  8«. 
pp.  xxxviii.,  138.   K 

Reiirlntnl,  Boston.  1779;  Prorldenee,  17B2 ;  l*irl«, 
Mr.  l»-.«:  Philsd.  1SI3.  V.  Malntaiu  UuirvrBalism 
on  CuUiuUtlo  prioeiple*. 

8974.  Some  Thoughts  on  the  Duration  of  the 
Torments  of  the  Wicked,  and  the  Time  when 
the  Day  of  Judgment  may  be  expected :  chiefly 
occasioned  by  a  late  Pamphlet  [by  Richard 
Clarke]  published  in  Charlestown  South  Caro- 
lina, entitled,  ''The  Prophetic  Numbers  uf 
Daniel  and  John  Calculated."  Charlestown, 
1759,  8».  pp.  37.  U. 
Agnliut  Uaiversalisia. 
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3020.  TirelnflcHenk,  Job.  Oottfr.    Vindioiao 

Poonariiui  neteruarum  oppositae  Anctori  [i>. 
Marie  IlubcrJ  Epistolaruni  sur  la  religion  «•*- 
snttidte.  Prtes.  S.  J.  B&umgarteruf  Hal. 
1742,  40.  pp.  28. 
3927.  Dodwcll,  William.  The  Eternity  of 
Future  I'unisihmcnt  asserted  and  vindicatod. 
In  Answer  to  Mr.  Whiston'a  late  Treatise  on 
that  Subject.  In  Two  Sermona  preachod  be- 
fore the  UnlTcrsitv  of  Oxford,  ...  March  21. 
1741.  ...  Oxford,  1^48,  8«.  pp.  88  +.  U. 
3028.  [Klelii-Nlcolal,  Oiorj;].  Goor;;  Paul 
Siegvulckd  diw  von  Jcsu  Christo  aller  Creatur 
zu  predipen  befohleno  cwigo  Evanf^Iinm  von 
der  durrh  ihn  ©rfundenen  ewlpen  ErUinnng. 
Auft  neue  herauBg»^geben  nnil  verniehrt  durch 
«ln8chlilerChri«tiC.[arlJC.[hristinn]Rrestol]. 
Frankfurt  und  Leipzig,  aUo  Altona,  li4St  S**. 
(20  »h.) 

Sec  So.  3807. 
3820.  Kriiuter,  PhUipp  David.  Dispntatio 
iuau^urulis  do  aeterua  I'ocnanini  Infernallnm 
Dnratione.  Jcnae,  1743,  4fi.  m  aU.) 
3930.  Scottf  Joseph  Nicol,  Pennons,  preached 
in  Defence  of  all  Religion,  whether  N'atuml 
or  Revealed  ...  .2  vol.  London,  1748,  8». 
ff.,  U. 

Scrm.  XVIT.  ami  XTITI.  In  Vol.  11.,  pp.  .329-379. 
luaiiKuiii  thr  doctrine  of  tlio  dcstrurtkm  of  tlie  w  Icki'd. 
Thcj  are  entitled.    •The  Vulfjar  t)i)iDU»n  coucerning 
the  DuntiuD  ol  ibc  Future  Uiacr;  examined." 
3031.  Horbcryi  Mattliew.    An  Enquiry  into 
the  Scripture-Doctrine  concerning  tlio  Dura- 
tion of  Future  Punitihment  ...    .   OcriisionM 
by  some  late  Writings,  and  particiUarly  Mr. 
WhiiJton'B    DiHconrse    of   I  [ell-Torments.   ... 
Londfin,  1744,  «•.  pp.  xii.,  313.    U. 
AUo  iu  hi8  Work$,  Oxford,  18Ud,  Vol.  II. 
3932.  Bdldtcke,  Joachim.    Abernialiger  Yer- 
such  einer  Theodiceo  von  dem  iTsprung  dett 
BUsen...    .    2  Theile.  Berlin,  1746-52,  %>. 
1th. 

Ddldicke  nialatalni  (hat  the  etcmnl  (omtenti  of  tbo 
danuieJ  i-pring  from  pure  h^nevolcnco  in  the  DeU.v, 
bccuufo  the  happliiciior  the  elect  \vi;l  bceo  grcuil.- 
hel^hti:ncd  nud  lutcnsiTk-d  Ijv  the  coiitciiii)Iation  of 
their  RufTcrings!  Tlio  i>un»  of  ha|)pirie«s  i:i  the  unl- 
ver»e  thu-t  becomes  greater  than  eould  ti«  producMl  iu 
anj  other  way.  It  U  but  fair  t«  st.-ito  tliat  Lc  icirrnds 
the  nunilH-r  of  the  elect  a«  immeuacijr  larger  than 
that  of  the  reprobate. 

8033.  DletelmatryJoh.  Aiipstin.  Dc  airaica- 
rotrroo-ei  vaimav  Bcripturaria  et  fanatica,  ad 
Act.  Hi.  21.    Altorfli,  1746, 4o.  (4  «h.,) 

8034.  [8clilltt«,  Joh.  Georg].      SchVift-  und 
'    vernunftniithige  Uebcrlegung  der  be3'dcr!*eltl- 

fcen  Uriindo  fUr  und  wider  die  gantx  uucnd- 

liche  UnglUckseligkeit  der  VerbrecherGottes, 

and  dereu  ondl  icho  selige  Wiederzurechtbri  ng- 

iing  und  Horntollung ;    nach   Anleitung  der 

Qedaucken  dcs  llerrn  Abt  MoHheims  Ubcr  die 

Lehre  von  dom  Ende  der  IlollHusti-afcn  ...    . 

Frankfurt  und  Leipzig,  17469  ^•-  VV-  272  -f-. 

See  Kraft  a  Aewe  Thr,oL  Blhl.,  II.  ST^-fJOT.  Ascribed 

bj  Ritcrniund.  In    hU  contlnimtlnn  of  Jcioher's  Ge- 

UJtrUH  Lexicon,  III.  250,  to  Philipp  Eruat  Xeru. 

3036.  [Georsly  ].    Ungereinite  Dinpe  in 

einer  Schrlft  zweener  vbrnehmer  Wieder- 
bringcr,  die  sie  wider  die  heilige  Redo  dea 
Hm.  Abt  ModheiniM  von  der  ewigen  Verdam- 
nlsa  der  Gottlosen,  ans  Licht  gestellet  haben 
...    .    Frankfurt  uud  Leipzig,  1747,  8».  (11 

8h.) 

3038.  BeantTTortiing  auf  die  nnperoimton 
Dingo,  so  ein  Gelstlicher  wider  die  Wiedcr- 
bringungsfreonde  ausgestreuot  ...  .  1747, 
4». 

30.T7.  Moslifliny  Joh.  Lorenz  von.  Ver- 
theldigting  der  Oedanken  (Iber  die  Lehre  voni 
En«le  der  Ilollcnstmfen.    Frankfurt,  1747,  8». 

39.38.  Stiebrltz,  Joh.  Friedr.  Erwlesene 
Ewigkeit  der  UiJlleuAtrafeu,  ncbit  einer  Ant- 
840 


wort  anf  die  dem  Ilerm  Abt  Mo<ihe£ni  cnt;:*^ 
gen  gesetzte  Ueberleguug.    Halle,  1741,  ^ 
(29  8h.) 

"  Haaplichriffc  fa    phnowphiachcr   Hl&ck^t.    ^ 
FtQgge. 

3038.  M«cne,  Ileinr.  Die  gute  Sacfae  der  Ltrhr« 
von  der  uneudlichen  Dauer  der  H5Uen»crait  u. 
Helmstitdi,  1747-4$,  ^. 

3040. UnpartbeyiM^he    PrUfnng   der    At- 

handlung :  Schrift-  und  vemnnftmlisigv>  Ueli*  r- 
legung  der  beyderseitigen  GrUode  fUr  nr.  I 
wider  die  ganz  uneudliehe  Ungluckt^Iirk*  r 
der  Verbrcclier  Gotten  ...  .3  Tbeile.  Heiii*- 
Btiidt,  1747-4<i,  8«. 

Sec  Kraft-  >>«•  TktoL  BM,,  HI.  I1»-UI.  SO-^'Z ; 
IV.  4»)-433.    B. 

3041.  Scliutz-ScbrimfUrdie  Ewigkeit  d«>r 
11(51  len-Straffen.  wider  die  Scbrift-  und  *i-r- 
nunftrnfiflige  Ucberlegung  der  bey<ien'4!>iti.i:":t 
Grilnde  ...  .  Frankfurt  und  Leiiiziir.  1747. 
8».  m  fh.) 

Sec  kraa'a  Ae»«  n«oi.  AOL.  n.  ns-as.  W. 

3042.  HerlMt,  Nic.  Friedr.  PHlfujig  d«i  in 
dcm  altemiahligen  Tersuche  einer  Tbeo.Jir^,*» 
[by  J.  Bdldickej  onthaltcnen  Lc>br-Gelikud«4 
voni  Ursprung  de«  Bteen.  Br«elaa,  1747,  H. 
(11  8lu) 

3043.  llIilIl©r,Joh.Sam.  BescbeidenePriifons 
dcij  abernialigen  Veraucbs  einer  Tbeodicee  Tlv 
J.  BOldickeJ  ...  .  Hamburg,  1747,  8».  {,10 
eh.) 

See  Kraft'a  Xeu«  TkeoL  BOL.  IL  156-I6L    K 

3044.  Bdldlcke,  Joachim.  Auf}<}«nng  wicb- 
tiger  ZweifeUknoten,  welcbe  oeiner  Erklam  ng 
vom  Ursprung  und  BeiitrafunK  de*  Bfl^en  ent- 
pegen  gcsetzt  warden.  Berlla,  1748,  8*.  (9 
8h.) 

3045.  Pat  azzl,  Giovanni  Tincenzo.  Deftitnro 
Impiorum  Statu  Libri  trea  ubi  adveri>.  Iki«- 
taa,  nnperoB  Origcni«ta«,  Socinianoe  alio$>]; 
Novatorea  Ecclesiw  Catholicte  Doctrina  de 
Poenarum Inferni  Veritate,  Qualitate, et  JEttr- 
nitnte  RHneritur  et  illustratnr.  . . .  7>p»  .Srmi- 
ran'i  VTonrmit,  174*,  4«.ff.  (8),  pp.  xxiT.,<ia&. 
—  2da  H.,  Venetiis,  1764,  4». 

Sec  Zacoarirt,  Storia  t€t.  d lUtUa,  1.  34-3R.  (*> 
Comp.  No.  Mib. 

3046.  Pfiifli:  ChriRtoph  Matthau».  . . .  De  Pit- 
petnitate  Po^narum  Infernalium  ex  Jiatii.n« 
nequerofutabili  necdemonstrabili  ...  .  Tn- 
blngw,  1748,  4«.  pp  .T8.    H. 

Traotlated  Into  Gtrman,  \n  irrtmt  |»n.  to  tbe  SUf 
tntgt  rur  Btfcrd.  d.  rentiifi/k.  Iftntem*.  CK.  H'-C 
VI.,  {MM,)  pp.  127-I5T.    r. 

3047.  Ramaay,  Andrew  Michael,  ikf  f*rw- 
lier.  The  Hiilouophical  I^nciplea  of  Natutal 
and  Revealed  Religion.  Unfolded  in  t;«xiib«^ 
trlca]  Order  ...    .    2  pt.    Gla»guw,  174^-49, 

The  author  malouloa  **— -'-rrlnrt  nf  fft  iilii— in 
and  of  oolversal  mturaiioB. 

3048.  Slnsart,  Benott.  Defense  do  dc^Eme 
catholiquo  Hiir  r6teruit6  den  i>eine«.  ...  Out- 
rage  danti  lc<iuel  on  refute  \ea  erreuni  dequol- 
quo8  roodernes,  et  principalement  celle*  d'an 
angloifl.  8tra.HlK)urg,  1748, K  pp,  xciij.,331  ^. 

See  JaumtU  dea  Sman$  for  Jalj.  lT4ii.  p.  4'^ 
3040.  St«lii,  Joachim  Ernst.  ...  Temimlt- 
nnd  Bchriftmifliger  Beweis,  da^d  die  Lehre  run 
der  Wiederbringung  aller  Dinge  in  der  Vcr^ 
ntinft  und  Bchrifl  nicbt  den  allerfferingstrn 
Grundhabe...  .  Wolfenbattel,  1748. l*.  (d 
§h.) 

3050.  Teller,  Romanna.  Die  nnendlirben 
Strafen in  der  £>vigkcit  ...  in>i«rgei»tlirben 
Reden  ...  .  Leipzig,  1748,  8*.  pp.  (16>.  112. 
U. 

3051.  Zlmmermaiiii,  Joacfa.  Joh.  Dnniel. 
Die  Nichtigkeit  dor  Lehre  von  der  Widlri- 
bringung  aller  Dinge,  orwieaen  ...  .  Ham- 
burg, 1748,8*.  (40  nh.) 

See  Krmft'a  Kmu  Tktot.  JOL.  17l»,  IV.  SS-IC    if. 
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wUrfe  xegen  die  Offentianiiig.  3  Tbetle.   Bern, 
lT75-77,8».  .      ^ 

Th«  fonrth  Latter  In  Part  II.  nwiouuiu  the  etemliy 
of  ruturp  punisbmeiit. 

■AOOe.  HoftnanAf  Friedr.  Wilh.  Dvbiorum, 
quM)  DoctriDAe  de  Pf)euis  DamnRtorum  aetor- 
nis  (ibjicl  Bolent,  potionim  Sulutio.  IPrms.  O. 
F.  Seller.]    KrUngae,  1775,  4». 

^4007.  K6nlg9  J.  C.  De  Annihilatione  £tcrtii« 
affltrtu  «Yuciatibu»  baud  deteatanda.  [iV«*. 
O.  A.  Willo.]    Alturfl,  1775,  <to.  ^ipr. 

4008.  Cros^rell,  A.  Mr.  Murray  VnmaskM. 
In  which  ...  is  shown,  that  the  Doctrine  of 
Uni  versal  Salvation  in  inimical  to  Vertue  ...  . 
With  ...  the  Address  of  Mr.  Chandler  of 
aioce«ter.  to  the  People  of  his  Chargi'.  with 
repird  to  Mr.  Murray.  . . .  The  2*1  Ed.  greatly 
enlarKcd.    Boston,  1775,  8».  pp.  20.    BA. 

4009.  CleaTeland,  John.  An  Attempt  to 
nip  ill  tlie  Bud,  tlio  Unscriptural  Doctrine  of 
rnivenial  Salvation  ...  which  a  cortoin 
Stranger,  who  calls  himself  John  Murray, 
has,  of  late,  beeu  endeavoring  to  spread  In 
the  Finit  Parish  of  Gloucester  ...  .  Salem, 
N.E  ,  177»,  8«.  pp.  44. 

4010.  [Relly,  Jamos].  Epistles :  or.  The  Great 
Salvation  con template<l;  in  a  Scries  of  Letters 
to  a  Christian  Society.  By  J.  R.  ...  London, 
me,  «».  pp.  237.     U. 

4011.  Bey^r,  Carl  August.  Apologie  der 
heiligen  Schriftodor  Untersuchung  dor  Lehre 
von  den  gOttlichen  Strafeu.  ...  Halle,  1770, 
8».  pp.  207   f.     ^^ 

In  oi^mUIod  to  Eberhard. 

4012.  Servetoa,  Mordecai.ps^Mrfon.  The  Mys- 
tic's Plea  for  Universal  Kedomptlon,  as  ... 
preached  by  Mr.  Klhanan  Winchester  ...  in  a 
Nnmber  of  Letters  to  the  Rev.  William  Hv- 
gers,  Ac.  By  Mordecal  Servetus.  . . .  Philiid. 
1781,  S«.  pp.  16.    K 

4013.  [Beyer,  Job.  Rud.  Gottlieb!.  Ueber  die 
Strafen  der  Verdammten  nn«l  deron  Dauer. 
Kin  Versuch.     Leipzig,  1782,  ?•.  pp.  102.     i"- 

••Nur  relaUv  •den  ale  evlg.'—Brttsck.  See  No«. 
«n&.  4086. 

4014.  [Lesatiis,  Gotthold  Ephraim].  OOtt- 
licbc  Kntwickolung  dea  Satans  durch  das 
Mons.ljcn^t'Mchlecht.    De»5au,  1782,  Sfi. 

ItesioratioQiit. 

4015.  Novtoni  Thomas,  Bp.  Works.  I7S2. 
See  No.  'JS^Ti. 

4016.  "Walter,  Ernst  Job.  Conr.  Prlifung 
wichtiger  Lehren  theologischcn  nnd  philoso- 
phiflchen  Inhalts  ...  .  Berlin,  1782,  8o.  pp. 
xvii.,  334.     P. 

The  third  ehapter,  pp.  lOi-ZlO.  discusses  the  que4- 
tlm,  "lU  8er  Zveck  der  inkunrti^cn  StrafcD  di? 
BcAKruni?"  The  aulbor  Uvor*  the  docttiDc  of  the 
de<itraetion  of  the  wicked. 

4017.  [Cbauncy,  Cliarles]?  Palvatlon  for  All 
Men,  illustrated  and  vindicated  as  a  Scripture 
DtKtrine,  in  Numerous  Extracts  from  a  Vari- 
ety of  Wous  and  Ijeamed  Men,  who  have 
ptirposely  writ  upon  tlie  Subject.  ...  By  One 
who  wishes  well  to  all  Mankind.  The  2d  £d. 
Boston,  1782,  4».  pp.  iit.,  2«.    BA.,  H. 

The  prcfaoo  U  itgaed  T.  W. 

4018.  Matl&er,  Samuel.  D.D.  All  Men  will 
not  be  saved  forever  ...  .  [In  an.swdr  to 
«  Salvation  for  All  Men,"  ric]  Boston,  1782, 
8*.  pp.  31.    BA. 

401».  [Clarice,  Btv.  John,  D  I>.\  A  Letter  to 
Doctor  Mather.  Occasioned  by  his  I)l!«inKcnu- 
ous  Reflexions  upon  a  certain  Pamphlet,  en- 
titled. Salvation  for  All  Men.  By  One  who 
wishes  well  to  him  in  common  with  Man- 
kind. . . .    Boston,  1782,  4o.  pp.  9.    BA.,  MffS, 

4020.  Author  (To  the)  of  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Ma- 
ther. By  One  of  the  Readers.  Boston,  1783, 
4*.  pp.  e.    BA, 


4021.  Tonrnaeiid,  Shipple.  Some  Remarkfl 
on  a  Pamphlet  intituled.  All  Men  will  not  be 
saved  for  ever :  wrote  by  Samuel  Mather,  . . . 
in  Answer  to  one,  intituled.  Salvation  for  All 
Men  ...    .    Boston,  N.E.  178S,  8».  pp.  32, 

Aim  in  hU  Co^el  ^eiH.  etc.  17M,  9>.  pp.  136-179. 

4022.  [Ecldey,  Joseph!.  Divine  Glory  brought 
to  View,  in  the  Condemnation  of  the  Un- 
godly ...  .  In  Reply  to  a  late  Pamphlet, 
entitled.  Salvation  for  All  Men.  By  a  Friend 
to  Trntii.  . . .    Boston,  1782,  4-.  pp.  61.    BA. 

4023.  Divine  Glory  brought  to  View  in  the 
Final  Salvation  of  All  Men.  A  Letter  to  the 
Friend  to  Truth.  By  One  who  wishes  well  to 
all  Mankind.  ...  Boston,  178S,  4».  pp.  19. 
BA. 

40ai.  [Eckley,  Joseph].  Appendix,  in  An- 
swer to  a  late  Letter,  entitled  Pirine  Gloiy 
brought  to  View,  in  the  Final  Salvation  of  All 
Men.  . . .    [Boston,  178J,]  »•.  pp.  8.    BA. 

4025.  Itetter  (A)  to  the  Author  of  Divine 
Glory  brought  to  View,  in  tlic  Condemnirtlon 
...  of  the  iJngoflly,  with  the  Appendix.  [Bos- 
ton, 1783,]  4».  pp.  10.    BA. 

4026.  Tovrnaend,  Shippie.  Bepcntance  and 
Remission  of  Sins  considered,  in  Answer  to  a 
Pamphlet  intitled,  "Divine  <Jlory  in  the  Con- 
demnation of  the  Ungodly."  Boston,  1784, 
8». 

4027.  Presbyterian  Clmrete  —  Pint 
Pr^^yery  of  the  Eastward.  Bath-Kol.  A 
V(»ice  fn)m  tlie  Wilderness.  Being  an  Humble 
Attempt  to  supiiort  the  sinking  Truths  of 
God,  against  some  of  the  Principal  Errors, 
raffing  at  this  Time.  ...  By  the  First  Pres- 
bytery of  the  Eastward.  ...  Boston,  1783, 
18«.  pp.  vH.,  300  +.    MHS. 

IV.  Ifi9-3(i0  nrc  in  op)MMilIoa  to  " Origenim."  ur 
the  ddetriiic  or  Daireruil  Salvation. 

4028.  Ttiaeher,  Peter.  That  the  Punish- 
ment of  the  finally  Impenitent  shall  be  Eter- 
nal; or,  Tliat  all  Men  sliall  not  be  saved,  at- 
tempted to  be  proved  and  illustrated  in 
Three  Sermons,  pri;.-ir!ie«l  at  Maiden,  October, 
1782 Salem,  1783,  sm.  4».  pp.  61.    H. 

4021).  Bllllgea  Mittel  (Ein)  xwischen  den  bei- 
den  vornehiiisCcn  Meinungcn  uber  die  Doner 
dor  Strjifen  im  znkunftigen  liCben,  vorgelegt 
durch  eineii  eklectischen  Tlieoiogen.  Ausdeni 
Fran'/Aisi.schen  i;i>erHetzt  mit  einigcn  Anmer- 
kungiMi.     Leipzig,  1783,  8o.  pp.  79. 

4030.  Emmons.  Nathanael.  A  Discourse 
concerning  tiio  I*roce8rt  of  the  General  Jud^ 
ment.  In  which  the  Modern  Notions  of  Uni- 
versal Siilvaiion  are  particularly  considered. 
. . .    Providence,  R.I.,  1783,  4«.  pp.  75.    BA. 

4031.  Gordon,  William.  Tlic  Doctrine  of  Fi- 
nal  Univurs;U  Salvation  examined  and  shown 
to  bo  Unscriptural :  in  Annwer  to  a  Pamphlet 
entltlod  Salvation  for  All  Men  ...  .  Boston, 
1783,  4«.  pp.  ii.,  96.    BA. 

4082.  Hopkins,  Samuel.  An  Inquiry  con- 
cerning the  Future  Sttte  of  those  who  die  in 
their  Sins:  wherein  the  Dictates  of  Scriptnre 
and  Itoason.  niM>u  this  important  Subject,  are 
carefully  considered:  and  whether  Endless 
Puui»«Iiment  be  consistent  with  Divine  Jus- 
tice, Wisdom  nn<l  Oocwiness:  in  which  also 
Olyections  are  «tAtc<l  nnd  answorefl.  . . .  New- 
port. Rho<h-I«l.m.l,  178:?,  4".  pp.  vi.,  194.    B. 

AUo  in  hla  Workt,  1854.  »,  11.  .167-489.  H. 
4033.  Jnn«e,  Christian  Gottfried.  Disxertatio 
inaugnralw,  qua  de  Dnratione  Poennrnm  In- 
fernal ium  rccentiorls  Auctoria  [i.c.  E,  J.  C. 
Walter]  Sententla  expenditnr.  Altdorfii, 
1788. 4». 

See  Nm.  8896.  40K. 

4a?4. Prognunma  de  Poenarnm  dlTlnanim 

Vi  emendatrice.    Altdorfii,  1783,  4". 
843 
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4035.  [BolkDrartse,  ChrlstUn  Aue:i]st].    Zn- 

«Mtxe  xu  dem  Yeniuch  eincoUnK^'nannten  [i^. 

.1.   K.  O.   Kcyer]  Uber  die  i»trttfen  der  V«r- 

<Umnitcn  ...    .    Lclfnlff.  I7H3,  H*.  pp.  02. 

••  SlalnUlni  the  pouibllliv  nod  probabtlltr  of  tb« 

recovery  of  I  be  daoiDcd."— A-etee*.    See  No.  401S. 

403A.  Bcjrer,  Joh.  Riid.  Gottlieb.    Uebrr  die 

Strnfeii  der  Vei-dammten  und  dercn  Dnucr. 

Fortgvsetater  Versuch  ...    .    Leipsig,  I7M, 

8«.  pp.  (»),  263.    U. 

4037.  [Chavnejr,  Charles].   The  Mystery  hid 

from  A  KM  and  Oenorntioiifl,  made  manifeet  by 

thf  Gmpel-KovelaMon:  or,  Tho  Salvntion  of 

All   Men  tho  Grand  Thin^  ainml  at  in  the 

lk>bcmi>  of  God  ...    .    In  Thrw  Chaptt'ra.  . . . 

By  One  who  wishra  well  to  the  whole  Unman 

Race.  . . .    London,  17S4,  8».  pp.  xvi.,  436.    H. 

A  Dtife*  trantlation  of  llic  abovo  (an  I  Knppote).  hy 

P.  von  Jlcmort.  with  the  title:— "DcclnrUlljkp ircluk- 

uHghrtd  nlli>rnien«chpii.  voorn!imclljk  iK'dwld  la  lict 

plan  van  Qod,"  eCe.    S  dceleo.  I^ecii warden,  17^7,  tf . 

4039.  Predliftcn  Uber  die  faltiche  Lehrc  ron 
ewigen  imUenstrafen.   2Theile.  Berlin,  17M, 

4039.  Pur^eSy  Jamen.  An  Hnroble  Attempt 
to  invcHtigate  and  defend  the  ^riptnre-Doc- 
trino  concerning  the  Father,  tho  Son,  ami  tho 
Holy  Spirit :  to  which  in  now  iidtUnl,  OI»-*prvR- 
tion«  coureniing  the  Mediation  of  Jr-^tw  Clirlst, 
...  and  the  Final  Ismie  of  hi«t  AdminiHtrntion. 
With  an  Appendix  ...  .  Tlio  2d  Fxl.,  revised 
and  greatly  enlarged  ...  .  Edinburgh,  17M, 
12".  pp.  XTi ,  316.     r. 

The  author  la  a  Ualtartan  and  •  BeatoratlonUt. 

4040.  Broivn,  Jnme!«,  Mixa'onary  of  the  fhc. 
for  Pmp.  the  Gonprl  in  Fbreign  I\trtt.    The 

'Re«itoration    [ReBtitution?    $o    WtW]    of    nil 
Things;  an  Iwaay  on  the  Important  Purpose 
of    the    Uuiverml    Redeemer's    Destination. 
London,  I7W,  S'.  pp.  xii.,  63. 
Bee  No.  4167. 

4041.  [CorrodI,  Helnr.].  Uber  dlo  Twigkeit 
der  Ilollenatrafen.  (R-t/trUfTr  :ur  R/l.rd.  </. 
rtmQ,n/t.  JMnkeru,  etc.,  17S3,  Ilefl  7,  pp. 
41-72.)     F. 

4041 ».  Peters,  Samnel.    A  Lt^tter  to  the  Rev. 
John  Tyler,  concerning  the  Po.4.siliility  of  Inter- 
nal Punishnientf),  and  tho  Improbability  of 
Universal  Salyation.    London,  1785,  S".    H. 
Sec  No.  4131. 

4042.  SmAlleyr,  John.  Eternal  Salvation  on 
no  Account  a  Matter  of  Juat  Debt  ...  .  A 
Sermon,  delivered  at  Wallingford,  ...  with 
special  reference  to  the  Murryan  [sic]  Contro- 
versy. . . .    Hartford,  1785,  8".  pp.  30.    K 

4043. The  Law  in  all  r«>8pect](  aatisfled  by 

oar  Saviour,  in  regard  to  those  only  wiio  be- 
long to  him ;  or.  None  but  Believers  saved  ...  . 
A  Second  Sermon,  preached  at  Wallingford, 
with  A  View  to  tho  Universaliats.  ...  Hart- 
ford, 17H«,  8«».  pp.  82.    U. 

4044.  Adeloa,  psfudnn.  New  Sentiments,  dif- 
ferent from  any  yet  pnblished,  upon  the  Doc- 
trine of  Unlver.«ial  Sai\'atiou  ...  .  By  Adclos. 
Providence,  1786,  8«.  pp.  64.    BA. 

Againat  the  doctrine. 

4045.  Croaclfci  laaac.  The  Eternitv  of  Future 
Punishments.  A  Sermon  preache<l  before  the 
University  of  Oxlbrd  ...J April  9, 17S0»,  from 
Rev.  xxii.  11].    Oxford,  m«,  4".  pp.  23.     U. 

4046.  ET-ans,  David.  General  Election,  or. 
Salvation  for  All  Men  illustrated  and  proved. 
A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Meeting  of  tho  United 
Brethren,  In  New  Britain  in  Pennsylvania, 
November  ~  1786.    XP.  1786,  B«.  pp.  27.     K 

4047.  JoHnaoit,  Stephen.  The  Everlasting 
Punishment  of  the  Ungodly,  illustrated  and 
evinced  to  be  a  Scripture  Doctrine :  and  the 
Salvation  of  All  Men,  as  taught  in  sererai 

S44 


Late  Publicatlona,  conflated.  . . .  Nev-Loodus, 
[Conn. J,  1786, 8».  pp.  xvili.,  359.  B^  V. 
404*^.  Ijelcester,  Francis.  Christ  glorified  in 
the  Salvation  and  flual  Restoration  of  sll 
Mankind;  sot  forth  in  two  Sermons  on  1  Tim. 
iv.  9,  10, 11.    London,  1786,  i(».  It. 

4049.  Mat  the  wa,  William.  The  Mi»ceIU- 
ntnms  Companions  :  Vol.  III.  Containing  l)\*- 
sertations  ...  ;  and  Dialogues  In  tl,i'W4»rM.f 
Spirits.    Bath[Kng.1, 1786,  lG>.pp.  2^4.    V. 

Pp.  3IS.42  contain  a  dlsaenatien  on  tne  lost  D^,  - 
pp.  63-100  oppeie  the  doeiriae  of  ctcnuU  ptiDL»k- 
nent. 

!  4050.  Pet  It  pier  re,  Ferdinand  Olivier.  U 
I  plan  do  Dieu  onvers  les  hommeA,  tel  qu'il  I'a 
I  manifesto  duns  la  nature  et  dans  la  grace.  ... 
'      Hamburg,  1786,  S".  —  Nouvello  4d.,  Amater- 

dam,  1791,  8».  pp.  xxiv.,  272.  U. 
!  4061. Thoughts  on  the  Divine  Qoodness,  re- 
lative to  the  Government  of  Moral  Agents. 
Krticularly  displayed  in  Future  Rewards  an4 
nishmentfl.  Translated  from  the  French  .... 
Bath  [Eng.],  1788, 8«.  — Also  Hartford  [Conn/, 
1794,  i:«»;  Montpelier  [VLl,  1828,  12*  (/).»; 
Philadelphia,  1843,  8«. 

See  JfofilMy  Rm.  tor.  Mardi,  1788;  LXXXTIII. 
23H-241. 

4052.  Smitli,  William  Pitt.   The  UnWerrnh'^t. 
In  Seven  Lttttersto  Amyntor.  ...    New- York, 
1787. 12».  pp.  305.     U. 
4063.  Thomson,  R.    The  Eterni^  of  Hell- 

Tormonts  vindicated.  London?  17w»  8». 
4064  'Whltaker,  Edward  W.  A  Serion*^  A«l- 
drf.<!«  on  the  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Future 
Puni'thment.  About  1788?  S". 
40&').  IVlncheater,  Elhanan.  TheUniverMl 
ReMtoration,  exhibited  in  Four  Dialogues  lie- 
tween  a  Minister  and  his  Friend  ...  .  The 
2d  VA.,  with  Additions.  To  this  Edition  » 
prefixed  ...  some  Sketches  of  ...  fthe  Au- 
thor's] Life  ...  .  London,  (1788,)  1792,  8>. 
pp.  Ix.,  202.    B. 

Fourth  edition,  vlth  Notes  by  W.  Vidlcr.  Leadea. 
1790.  -  Reprinted  at  Worcettcr.  Maaa.  1803,  IX  (IT. ) , 
Bolljwa  Falla,  Vt.  1619,  l'J>  (IT.);  BoMoa.  leSl.  K> ; 
Phiiad.  184S.  9>. 

4050.  Clarke,  George.  TIndicatlon  of  the 
Honour  of  God,  and  of  tho  Rights  of  Men ;  in 
a  Letter  to  Mr.  De  Coetlogon,  occasioned  by 
the  Publication  of  Edwards'  Sermon  on  the 
Eternity  of  Hell  Tormente.    1789,  »•. 

4057.  Taylor,  Daniel.  Tlie  Eternity  of  Fu- 
ture PuniHhuient.  asMerted  and  improved:  a 
Discourse  on  Matthew,  xxv.46.  London,  1789, 
8».  pp.  46. 

4068. The  Eternity  of  Future  Punishment 

ro-anserted.    8«. 

4059.  IVInohester,  Elhanan.  A  Course  of 
Lectures  on  tho  Prophecies  that  remain  to  W 
fulfilled.  4  vol.  London,  178»-M,»>.— 2  vol. 
Walpole,  1800,  8».    ff. 

4000.  Prafpmatlselie  Abhandlung  Uber  die 
Daner  der  Iflillenstrafen.  Frankfnrt  nnd  Leip- 
zig, 1789,  8».  pp.  263 -f.    K 
RcJitoratlonUu 

4061.  [Cooper,  Samuel,  D.D.^  nf  Great  rar- 
mo2ith],  d.  1800.  Four  DiasertathmR.  I.  On 
Eternal  Punishments.  In  which  the  Detdgn 
of  IMnishment  in  general  Is  placed  in  a  New 
Light.  II.  On  Christ's  cursing  the  Fig-Tiee. 
...  III.  On  Mistraniilationft  in  the  New-Tes- 
tament. ...  IV.  On  Christ '.s  Temptation.  ... 
London,  n.d.  F«.  pp.  xv.,201.     U. 

\rith  tho  hnir-tlllo:— •'  Ilxplanattons  of  mib*  DiB- 
cutt  Tcxti  In  The  New  ToaUaient.    la  Foar  DlsMfta- 

tloi'S." 

4062.  Ed^prarda,  Jonathan,  thr  yomnger.  Tlio 
Salvation  of  All  Men  strictly  examined;  and 
the  Endloss  Punishment  of  thosu  who  die  Ini- 
peuitont,  argued  and  defended   agtUiMit  tits 
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OttlectloiM  and  Reasonings  of  the  Lato  Rer. 
Doctor  Cbaancy,  of  Boston,  in  his  Book  en- 
titled *'The  Salvation  of  All  Men,"  Ac.  ... 
New-Haven,  1790,  «••  pp.  ri.,  332.  H.—2A 
Ed.  ...  To  which  is  added,  an  Appendix,  by 

Rev.  Nathaniel  Emmons,  D.D Boston, 

1824, 12».  pp.  419.    U. 

PerhBiM  itie  ablest  work  io  defeoM  of  the  doetrine 

or  eadleas  pitni«hmeot.— A  JhOck  traaiUtioa,  Vtrcobt, 

ITW.  8". 

4063.  Ewlffliclt  (Ueber  die)  der  HOlIen- 
etrafen,  oin  Versuch  in  einem  Briefe  des 
GniA'n  von  M.  Ans  dem  FranslMischen.  Leip- 
mig,  17110,  8*.  pp.  82. 

4069».  Ch>d*>  Love  to  Mankind,  exemplified  .... 
By  a  Resident  of  New- York.    New-York,  1701, 
»•.  pp.  18.    H. 
UnireruJbU 

4064.  Burton,  Philip.  Annihilation  no  Pon- 
ishnivnt  to  the  Wicked  after  the  Day  of 
Judgment  ...     .     London,  179!!,  8*.  6(i. 

4065.  [Clarke,  Qeorge].  A  TIndicatlon  of  the 
Honor  of  God :  in  a  l<cripturai  Refutation  of 
the  Doctrines  «if  Kternal  Misery,  and  Universal 
Salvation.  . . .    London,  1792,  8«.  pp.  2M.    U. 

Malaulitfl  the  destrueUon  of  the  wicked. 

4066*.  IVenTcr,  James.  Free  Thongfata  on 
the  Universiil  Restoration  of  all  limed  Intel- 
ligences from  the  Ruins  of  the  Fall;  with 
Thoughts  on  the  Origin  of  Evil.  London, 
1793,  »*. 

4066.  Ainmon,Chri8tophFriedr.'roii.  Sym- 
bolae  Thpologicae  et  Criticao  ad  Doctrinamde 
Poenarum  dtvinamm  Durntlone  in  altera 
Yita.    {OpuscuUx  Theol.,  179S,  8«,  pp.  109-144.) 

4067.  [Datolt  Mambrlnlt  Mure  rhitip|»e]. 
La  philosophic  divine  ...  far  1\'  li  |i]i  Hen 
Nathan  ...  3  torn.  T  Lanst  H. 

The  Aral  editicn  of  this  str  t9* 

pablUbed  in  1790  with  the  iltl  les 

luaxe*,  dot  abus,''  eU.    See  9f. 

0-70.  and  II.  ft-S8  treat  of  tn  lor 

nieots  th«  dootriDS  of  rtern  log 

the  Btriklng  expreulon  of  M  jro 

love  la  the  onlj  eurnal  lire.      ^  a vrsj    i    [.[      72, 
S7S. 

4068.  Younflf,  Joseph,  M.D.  Oalrlnism  and 
Univfi^iilisai  Contrasted  ...  .  New-York, 
1793.  l->  or  18*.  pp.  xx.,  124. 

Unlv«rsaUit. 
4060.  Haraom.  John.  The  UniTersal  Resto- 
ration of  Mankind  examined  and  proved  to 
be  a  Doctrine  Inconsistent  with  itself,  . . .  and 
Subversive  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  In 
Answer  to  Dr.  Chauncy  of  New  England,  and 
Mr.  Winchester's  Dialogues.  ...  2  vol.  Lon- 
don, x.n.  [1794?],  16».    rr. 

Mr.  Maraom  maintains  the  JmhuOttm  of  the 
wicked. 

4070.  Toivnaend,  Shippie.  Gospel  News .... 
Boston,  1794, 8«.  pp.  376.    BA. 

Malntaini  the  doctrine  of  nniveraal  aelvatioa. 
4070*.  Mnrrmyf  John.     Universalism  vindi- 
cated ...    .   CharlestowQ,  [1795  YJ  8>.  pp.  xri., 
96.    H. 

4071.  'WHght,  Richard.  The  Eternity  of 
Hell  Torments  Indefensible:  being  an  Bxaml- 
nation  of  several  Passages  In  Dr.  Ryland's 
Sermon,  entitled  ''The  First  Lye  Refbted.^ 
...    London  [179- f],  8*.  pp.  62.     U: 

4072.  EdirardSf  Jonathan,  the  tUUr.  Re- 
marks on  Important  Theological  Controvoi^ 
sics.  . . .    Edinburgh,  1798, 1  >.  pp.  480.    BA. 

Oh.  I.,  pp.  1-36,  treats  of  "  Ood'a  moral  geTemnent, 
n  fotiire  slat^,  and  th«  InmortalirT  of  the  aoul :"  Oh. 
II.,  pp.  S6-M,  of  "the  endlcsa  piiolabment  of  those 
who  die  tnpenlisot."    Comp.  No.  S79T. 

4073.  HuntlnctoiK,  Joseph.  Calvinism  Im- 
proved; or,TheGofipel  illustrated  as  a  System 
of  Real  Grace  issuing  in  the  Balratlon  of  All 


Men.    A  Posthumous  Work  ...    .    New-Lon- 
don (Conn.),  1796,  8».  pp.  331.    H. 

4074.  Hnntlngtoiiy  William.  Advocates  for 
Devils  refuted,  and  their  Hope  of  the  Damned 
demolished:  or,  An  Everlasting  Task  for  Win- 
chester and  all  his  Confederates.  ...  Phila- 
delphia, 1796,  So.  pp.  95.    BA. 

4075.  Stronif,  Nathan.  The  Doctrine  of  Eter- 
nal Misery  Roconcileable  with  the  Infinite  Be- 
nevolence of  God,  and  a  Truth  plainly  asserted 
in  the  Christian  Scriptures.  ...  Hartford, 
1796,  8«.  pp.  408.    £.,  U, 

See  No.  4088. 

4076.  Kerahaiir,  James.  The  Grand  Exten- 
sive Plan  uf  Human  Redemption  ...  including 
the  Times  of  the  Restitution  of  All  Things 
...    .    Louth,  1797, 12».  pp.  289.    U, 

4077.  Unlversallst'a  Miscellany  (The);  or, 
Philanthn»[iist*8  Museum.  Intended  chiefly 
as  an  Antidote  against  the  Antichristian  Doc- 
trine of  Endless  Misery.  ...  Vol.  I.  — V.  \ 
The  Universal  Theological  Magazine  ...  being 
a  Continuation  of  the  Univcrsalist's  Miscel- 
lany. Vol.  YL  — IX.  ...  [Edited  by  William 
Vidler.  Monthly.  Jan.  1797  -  Dec.  1803.1  9  vol. 
London,  1797-[18aS],  S*. 

4078.  Universal  Theological  Magazine  (The) 
and  Impartial  Review.  Vol.  I. — III.  [Jan. 
1804-July,  1805.J  3  vol.  London,  1804-06, 
8». 

4079.  Bro'wne9John,q/'i$uln<yAtMexCh/2^r, 
Okmbridqt.  An  Essay  on  Universal  Redemp- 
tion; tending  to  prove  tliat  the  General  Sense 
of  Scripture  favours  the  Opinion  of  the  Final 
Salvation  of  All  Mankind.  . . .  London,  1799, 
80.  pp.  42.    F. 

4080.  81fc«pardt  Samael.  The  Principle  of 
Universal  Salvation  examined  and  tried  by 
the  Law  and  Testimony  ...  .  In  an  Kpistle 
to  a  Friend.  Exeter  [N.U.j,  1798, 12».  pp.  86. 
D. 

4081.  Unlireraal  Restoration  (The) ;  exhibited 
in  a  Series  of  Extracts  fW>ni  Winchester, 
White,  Siegvolk,  Dr.  Chauncy,  Bishop  Newton, 
and  Petttpierre  ...    .    London,  1796, 12*.  2f. 

4082.  IVrtcht,  Richard.  An  Abridgement 
of  Five  mscourses  . . .  intended  to  obviate 
...  Objections  ...  to  the  Doctrine  of  Universal 
Restoration  ...  .  Wisbech,  1798»  8«.  pp. 
77  +.    H. 

4063.  Address  (An)  to  Candid  and  Serious 
Men.   By  some  Friends  of  Mankind.   London, 

1798,  8>.  pp.  18.    U. 

4084.  [Fishery ].    Free  Strictures  on  "An 

Address  to  Candid  and  Serious  Men.'*  Tending 
to  refhte  the  Arguments  brought  forward  In 
that  Pamphlet  in  fitvour  of  the  Restoration  of 
all  lapsed  Intelligences.  By  some  Friends  of 
Revelation.  London,  1799,  8o.  pp.  23.  U. 
Aaerihcd  by  Mr.  Tidier  to  "  Mr.  Vlshcr,  of  Wls« 
beaoh." 

4086.  Tidier,  William.  Ood*s  Love  to  his 
Creatures  asserted  and  vindicated;  being  a 
Reply   to   the    "Strictures  ...    ."    London. 

1799,  S*.  pp.  36.    V. 

4086.  Foster,  Joel,  and  BsdloUy  Hosea.  A 
Literary  Correspondence,  in  which,  the  Ques- 
tion concerning  Future  Punishment,  and  the 
Reasons,  for  and  against  it,  are  considered.  . . . 
Northampton,  Mass.,  1799,  8*.  pp.  68.    BA. 

4087.  Fuller,  Andrew.  ...  Letters  to  Mr.  Vid- 
ler, on  the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation, 
aipstone,  1§03,  8>.  pp.  108.    BA. 

4088.  Vidler,  William.  Letters  to  Mr.  Fuller 
on  the  Universal  Restoration,  with  a  State- 
ment of  Facts  attending  that  Controversy, 
and  some  Strictures  on  Scrutator's  Review. 
[London,]  1806, 8*.  pp.  xxU.,  167.    U. 
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Tb«  tettert  of  Mr.  Puller  a«d  1lr.Tldl«-  wer«  orifln- 
allT  publitbrd  in  thf  UDivrrMlUt's   MltoclUaj  for 
17i»-lb01.    Sec,  further.  Nm.  40W.  iOW. 
4060.  'Wrtghtf  Richard.    IlinU  on  Dio  Uni- 
reraal  KebioraUon.  . . .    Wisbech,  1709,  8«».  pp. 
12. 
4090.  AndreiTCy  Elisha.    A  Candid  Ruply  to 
the  Arguuieutu  of  the  late  Rev.  Elhnnan  Win- 
chester, contained  in  a  Work,  entitled,  "The 
Univenial  Restoration  . . . ,"  Ac.  Boston,  1800, 
12«>.  pp.  92.    H. 

4001.  OablcryJoh.Phil.  Einige  Ilauptgrtlnde 
gef^n  die  l'>w1gkeit  der  p<j8itiven  HUlIeii- 
Btnifen.  (iVVuc*  theol.  Joum.,  1800,  XV. 
142-146.) 

4002.  Chftls  de  Source aol.  L'Erangrile 
^ternel  ...  flu  du  Livre  dcs  Hanifeates.  [Paris ? 
18-,]  12». 

4093, Mandement  da  ciel  aux  dgliset  4ga- 

r4e8,  complfinient  du  Livre  des  Manifestes. 

[Paris?  1804,]  12».  ^        ^      .   ^  .   . 

In  these  tvo  works  the  satbor.  »  ftoatio  elalming 

to  bo  Inspired,  dcnlc»  the  doctrine  of  cndlcia  punish- 

nent    The  Lhre  d«*  Manife*te*  was  pnhl.  at  Avlgnoo 

In  1800,  2  vol.  \f.  and  repHmed  at  Parts. 

4094.  Anaiwer  to  an  Anonymous  Letter  (datetl 
Sept.  18,  1777),  on  Predestination  and  Free- 
will with  a  Postscript  on  Eternal  Punish- 
menta.    London,  1801,  8».  pp.  56. 

4096.  Doiisl<^*»  ^®^*-  ^"  Antidote  against 
Deism,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  the  Editor  of 

In  which  the  Argument!  against  the 

Eternal  Prevalence  of  Sin  and  Misery  ...  are 
candidly  stated  from  Scripture;  and  also  an 
Answer  to  Objections  ....  Edinburgh,  1802, 
8».  pp.  viii.,  xvi.,  276.     U. 

4006.  f  Jerram,  Charles].  Letters  to  an  Uni- 
versalist ;  containing  a  Review  of  the  Contro- 
versy between  Mr.  Vidler  and  Mr.  Fuller ;  on 
the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation.  By  Scru- 
Utor.  . . .    Clipstone,  1802,  8».  pp.  vUI.,  182. 

*  See  Koi.  4087.  4088. 
4007-  Winter,  Robert.  The  Endless  Duration 
of  Future  I'unishnients.     London?  1802,8*. 
4098   AndreiirS)  Elisha.  A  Candid  Examina- 
tion of  the  Moral  Tendency  of  the  Doctrine 
of  Universal  Salvation,  as  taught  by  it8  Advo- 
cates. . . .    Boston,  1808, 18«.  pp.  173.    BA.,  U. 
AQQQ,  Foster,   Dan.    A  Critical   and  Candid 
Examination  of  a  Late  Publication,  entitled 
The  Doctrine  of  Eternal  Misery,  Reconcileable 
with  the  Infinite  Benevolence  of  God  ...    . 
Bv  Nathan  Strong  .. .  .  Wal|>ole,New-h»mp- 
shlre,  180J,  «••  PP  vi-.  317.     U, 
Bee  No.  4076. 
4100.  Simpson,  John.    An  Essay  on  the  Du- 
ration of  a  Future  State  of  PunishmentB  and 
Rewards.    London,  1803,  R*.  pp.  103  +. 

Alito  in  bis  "  Esiiax  •  on  the  Language  of  Scripture," 

Lond.  1«»,  8»,  pp.  1-W.    H. 

affL.  [Thurn,  Willi.  Christian].    Jesus  and 

«(ne  Apostcl  in  Widerspruch   in  Ansehung 

.bf^    Lehre    von    der  ewigen    Ycrdaiumni^^. 

,3ch.*rrrV  f^hr^ft'->'r^r*  f.r,  1803,  St.  I.  No.  4.) 

M^ol'^^Qx  ^''^^t  Jivu.4  i]ia  not  aiBrm  the  doctrine. 

4jHi.  Ballon^  llriMt;*.  Notes  on  the  Parables 
,4  \\\\s  ><'W  T'-Hliinir'nt.  icrlptnrally  Illus- 
u^P,htmlfnjniii:iii'ri'iiL(i*'<i1y defended.  ...  4th 
fig  reTi«^il  ]>v  tMn  Autlior.  Boston,  (1804, 
l*'^>lH;i],  l'>.  :|i|».  2»ft. 

f  imt  eiJ.  |<u1<I    nl  H  int^^lplj,  YL,  IW4,  0>.  pp.  80.  — 

^^^,  PorL«oiomti,  N  ri 

jiM     **  ^   -"1 ,  Tliorn M.    Letters  on  the  Exist- 

nrJcf  of  the  Deity,  and  on  the 

^  Mail.    %  pt.    Philadelphia, 

-^r.  III.  1-80)  maintaia  the  doc- 
-*1  r^^cQcUlation;"  Let.  VII.  (I. 
He  4ocvn«a  of  |ve-exiit«noe. 


4104.  TouBgy  JM«pli,  MJ>.  Hie  IhilTerad 
Restoration  of  All  Men.  Proved,  by  Scrip- 
ture, Reason,  and  Common  Sense.  ...  New- 
York,  1804, 12».  pp.  260.     U. 

4105.  Ballon,  Hosea.  A  Treatise  on  Atone- 
ment: in  which,  the  Finite  Nature  of  Sin  if 
argued,  its  Cause  and  Consequences  ax  snr b ; 
the  Neceasity  and  Nature  of  Atonement;  and 
its  Glorious  CouRoqucncefl,  in  the  Final  Reooo- 
ciliation  of  All  .^len  to  Ilolinees  and  Ilappi- 
ne<w.  . . .  lUndolpU  (Ter.),  1805,  8*.  pp.  216. 
H. 

4106.  Haynes,  Lemuel.  Universal  Salvation : 
a  very  Ancient  Doctrine;  with  some  Account 
of  the  Life  and  Character  of  its  Author  [viz. 
the  Devill.  A  Sermon,  delivered  at  Rutland 
...  in  ...  1805.  0th  Ed.  Boston,  1814,  12». 
pp.  12.     BA, 

4107.  Smttli,  Elias.  The  Doctrine  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  and  his  Servant«,  concerning 
the  Knd  of  the  Wicked  ...  proving  that  the 
Doctrines  of  the  Universalists  and  Calvini?itf 
are  not  the  Doctrine  of  Jesn"*  Christ  and  the 
AiK»»tle8.  . . .    Boston,  1805, 12».  pp.  71.     BA. 

4108.  Spanldin^,  Joeiah.  UnivenAlism  con- 
foundii  and  doi«troys  itself:  or.  Letters  to  a 
Friend:  in  Four  Parts.  Part  I.  Dr.  Ilnnting- 
ton's  and  Mr.  Belly's  Scheme,  which  denies 
all  Future  Punishment,  shown  to  be  made  up 
of  Contradictions.  Part  II.  Dr.  Cliauncy's, 
Mr.  WincheHter's,  Petitpierre's,  and  Med  Dr. 
Young's  Schemo,  which  supposes  a  Limited 
Pnnirdinient  hereafter,  shown  to  be  made  up 
of  Contradictions.  Part  III.  Everlasting,  for- 
ever, forever  and  ever,  naturally  and  origin- 
ally, mean  Duration  without  End.  Part  IT. 
The  Sufficiency  of  the  Atonement,  fur  the 
Salvation  of  All,  con^sistent  with  the  Final 
De:<truction  of  a  Part  of  Mankind.  A1«o  the 
Second  Death  explained.  Interspersed  with 
Direct  Arguments  in  Proof  of  the  Endlecs 
Misery  of  the  Damned.  ...  Northampton, 
Ma^sachuiietts,  1805,  8«.  pp.  369.     //. 

4109.  Douglas,  Neil.  Two  Lectures  (in  fovor 
of  UuiverHal  Restoration]  delivere*!  in  Paisley, 
Dec.  11th  and  25th,  1805.  . . .  To  which  is  suit- 
joined  Strictures  upon  an  Essay  on  Eternal 
Punishment,  which  appeared  lately  in  the 
Missionary  Magazine.  . . .  Glasgow,  1806,  S*. 
pp.  130.     U. 

4110.  Summary  View  of  the  Evidence  of 

Universal  Restoration.      Glasgow,  1806,  8*. 
pp.4. 

4111.  r ].  A  Defence  of  Restoration  ...    .   By 

Philantropicos  Filalethcs.  ...    GUi>gow,  1807, 
8».  pp.  64. 

411K  IVlnter,  Robert.  Future  Punishments 
of  Endless  Duration  ...  .  [A  Sermon.]  Lon- 
don, 1807.  M.  1». 

Se«>  Jfon/My  Bm.,  1807.  L1I.  S3Sw 

4112.  Staulejr,  William.  Essay  on  Theology. 
Being  a  Scriptural  View  of  the  Gosjtel  of 
JoHUd  Christ.  Containing  Universal  Redemp- 
tion, Particular  Salvation,  Limited  Punish- 
ment, and  General  Restoration.  ...  London, 
5.D.  [1808  or  1809],  %:  pp.  47. 

4113.  IVrlffht,  Richard.  An  Essay  on  Future 
Punishments.     London  ?  1808,  8*. 

4114.  Ballon,  Hosea.  A  Candid  Review  of  a 
Pamphlet  [by  Isaac  Robinson]  entitled  A  Can- 
did Reply:  the  whole  being  a  Doctrinal  Con- 
troversy between  the  Ilopkintonian  and  the 
Univorsalist.  ...  Portsmouth,  N.H.  [180«,1 
12«». 

4116.  Tl&ontpson,  Samuel.  UnlTersal  Re- 
stoi-ation  Vindicated.  A  Reply  to  a  Discourse, 
by  Rev.  Jacob  Norton,  A.M.  delivered  in  Wey- 
mouth, December  18, 1808.  . . .  Charlestown, 
1809,  8*.  pp.  82.    U, 
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4116  Bitelkiiilnsfer»  Jon«nh.  A  Berien  of 
Letters  between  tbe  ilev.  JoHeph  Burkniiu* 
ster,  D  D.  the  Rer.  Joseph  Wnltun,  A.M.  Fti«»- 
tora  of  Congregtitioiml  CUurcbeii  in  Port*- 
mouth,  N.U.  and  the  Rev.  iIo8e»  Balloa  ...  . 
[Od  Univenalisra.]  Wind»ur,  IgU,  18*.  pp. 
IML    BA. 

4117.  Laoey^y  WiUiam  B.  A  Sermon  against 
Univcraaliam.  ...     Utica,  Igll,  12*.  pp.  24. 

A  rap^  by  Edwin  Perrit,  Otiego,  1812. 12"«  pp.  36. 
411H   Mnrnay,  John.    Letterci,  nnd  Sketches 
of  SermuuB.  ...    3  irol.    Boston,  1812,  b*. 

4119.  Baker,  8amne1.  A  Letter  fi-om  Samuel 
Baker,  formerly  Senior  Pastor  of  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Tliomastun,  to  his  Brethren  In  that 
Place,  after  he  became  a  Unirersalist.   Boston, 

1813,  12>.  pp.  23.    H. 

4120.  Ballouy  Tlosea.  An  Attempt,  with  a 
Bott  Answer,  tc  turn  away  Wrath,  in  Letters 
addres'^ed  to  Mr.  George  Forrester  ...  .  In 
Reply  to  his  Striclures  on  [seTeral  works  of 
Mr.  Ballon  1  . . .  .  Portsmouth,  N.II.  1813, 18> 
or  24«.  pp.  179.    BA. 

4121.  Cogaity  Thomas.  A  Tlieologrical  Disnui- 
sition,  on  the  Characteristic  Bxccllenries  of 
Christianity  ...  ,  London,  1818,  8".  pp.  viii., 
659.    /r. 

Pp.S3I.a9  Md  &S7-SM  maioUfai  the  probabUlty 
of  oDivemI  aalTaden. 

4122.  Douglas,  Nell.  The  VniTersal  Resti> 
ration  Defended.  An  Answer  to  the  Rev. 
Alex.  Brown's  Letters  to  the  Author,  in  Sup- 
port  ct  the  Doctrine  of  Kndluss  Misery.  . . . 
Glasgow,  1818,  80.  pp.  96.    U. 

4123.  Kstlln,  John  Prior.  Disconrsen  on  Uni- 
versal Restitution,  delivered  to  tlie  Society  of 
Protestant  Dissenters  in  LewinV  Mead,  Bris- 
tol. . . .    London,  1818,  8*.  pp.  211  +.    U, 

4124.  Peck,  John.  A  Descant  on  the  Universal 
Plan,  corrected;  or,  Universal  Salvation  ex- 
plained. [In  doggerel  Terse. J  With  Rev.  L. 
Uaynes'  Sermon  [,  20th  £d.].  Boston,  (3d  od., 
1813,)  ISA  12».  pp.  86.  /).— 4th  (5th  T]  ed., 
with  other  matter,  Boston,  1868,  l8*.  pp.  52. 
It, 

4126.  Ornndiry  John.  Evangelical Ckiristiao- 
ity  Considered,  and  shewn  to  ho  Synonymous 
with  Unitariaulsm  ....  2  vol.  Load,  1818-14, 
8». 

Leet«r«s  XIV.  and  XV.  (Vol.  II.  pp.  199-«M)  op- 
pe«e  Uic  doctrtns  of  eternal  panUbmenU 

4120.  Hare,  E^lward.  A  Preservative  against 
the  Krroi-a  of  Socinianism:  in  Answer  to  the 
Rev.  John  Grundy's  Lectures  ...  .  2d  £d. 
London,  (1814,)  IRiJl.  ho.  pp.  428.     XT. 

Pp.  213-256  muinuin  the  eternity  of  future  poniih- 
acnu 

4127.  Bakery  Samuel.  A  Solemn  Address  to 
all  Christians  ...  in  which  are  shewn  the 
Harmony  of  the  Cliristian  System  with  the 
Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation,  nnd  the  Ob- 
jections and  Difficulties  that  arise  in  the  Way 
of  b<dieving  it ;  together  with  a  Few  Thoughts 
on    the   Unpardonable   Sin.   ...     Uallowell, 

1814,  8-.  pp.  T2.    jr. 

4128.  Bmrti  Jephthah.  A  Treatise,  on  the 
Universal  Goodness  of  God,  in  the  Salvation 
of  All  Men.  . . .  W.P.  [Vermont],  1814,  12».  pp. 
78. 

4129.  Dntton,  Salmon.  Thoughts  on  God, 
relative  to  his  Moral  Character,  in  Compari8<Mi 
with  the  Character,  which  reputed  Divines 
have  given  him.  ...    Weathersfleld,  Tt.  1814, 

i2».  pp.  102.  r. 

VDlveriAlUt 

4130.  fPnrvesy  James].  The  Reconclllntion 
and  Rv!«tomtion  of  All  Thiiiipi  by  Jesiis  Christ. 
...    Glasgow,  1814,  8*. pp.  40.    CT. 


4131.  (Tyler,  Pfv.  John].  Universal  Damna- 
tion and  Salvation,  clearly  proved  by  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
To  which  are  added  a  Few  Preliminary  Obeer> 
vationit  ...    .    Boston,  1826, 12".  pp.  100.    B. 

1«  1610  so  ediiloB  wRt  published  in  Norwlcb. 
Conn..  »iUi<^e  title:  —  "  The  Law  uid  tbe  Opapel, 
clearly  (Icuon«tni«<l  in  Six  8«rnioBii," ct  :  Two  »nj)ill 
edition.'*  hH(l  prevtouMlv  opptfar«d.  one  published  in 
Btitton.  the  other  in  8n}t;ni.  8ce  R.  <>.  Vmilama's 
Biat.  Skalch  V  rtttf»erMUwi  in  Iktrwick,  ii^HH.,  1844, 
8".  pp.  1-i,  IS.    Comp.  Xo.  4(MI*, 

4132.  ReUjTy  John.  Solemn  and  Important 
Reasons  against  becoming  a  Universalist.  . .. 
Haverhill,  Mass.  1815,  S".  pp.  21.    & 

4133.  Ballon,  Hosea.  Divina  Benernlence: 
being  s  Reply  to  a  Pamphlet,  entitled,  Solemn 
and  Important  Reasons  ...  .  Haverhill, 
Mass.  1K15,  F».  pp.  40.    H. 

4134.  Kelly^  John.  Additional  Reasons 
against  Uuiversalism  ...  .  Containing Stric> 
turps  on  the  Writings  of  ll»)«ca  Ballou  ...  . 
Havirhill,  Mass.  1815,  8«.  pp.  2i.    H. 

4135.  Ballon,  Hosea.  Divine  Benevolence 
fiirtlior  vindicated:  in  a  Reply  to  a  Pamplilet, 
entitled,  "Additional  Reasons  against  Univer^ 
sal  ism,''  &c.  ...    Balem,  1816, 8».  pp.  40.    II. 

41.%.  VTood,  Jacob.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
John  Kelly  ...  cmtalninf;:  Remark**  on  his 
Pamplilet,  entitled,  8<rf«mn  and  Important 
Reason.4  ...;  alsio.  Additional  Reasons,  kQ» 
. . .    Haverhill,  Mass.  1810,  8«.  pp.  32. 

4137. A  Defonceof  UnivorsalNni:  bolnir  nn 

Examination  of  the  Arguments  and  Objec- 
tions, ailvanced  by  the  Rev.  James  W.  Tucker, 

A.M.  of  Rowley,  Mass Newburyport, 

Aug.  1810,  80.  pp.  16.    D. 

4138.  'Wright,  Richard.  Essay  on  the  Uni- 
versal Restoration;  intended  to  show  that  the 
Final  Happiness  of  All  Men  is  a  Doctrine  of 
Divine  Revelation.    London,  1810, 12». 

4130.  Ballon,  Hoaea.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
Brown  Emerson  ...  .  Salem,  1810,  8*.  pp. 
15. 

4140.  Letter  (A),  addressed  to  the  Andover 
Institution  In  particular,  and  the  Calvinistic 
Preachers  and  Pei>ple  in  general.  In  Answer 
to  a  letter  signed  *'  B.  Dole."  By  a  Friend  to 
Truth.    Salem,  1810,  8*.  pp.  20. 

4141.  Sn&tthy  Thomas  South  wood.  Illustra- 
tions of  the  Divine  Government;  tending  to 
shew,  that  Every  Thing  is  under  the  Direction 
of  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Goodness,  and  will 
terminate  In  the  Production  of  Universal 
Purity  and  Happiness.  ...  2d  Ed.,  consider- 
ably enlarged.  . . .  (1st  ed.,  Glasgow,  1810,) 
London,  1817,  8«.  pp.  303.    H. 

A  list  of  vorlci  reliiilng  to  the  snbieot  <•  nppended 
to  this  rolumr,  pp.  SXMHtS.  —4th  Anierlean  ed.,  New 
York.  1^7. 12*.  To  thin  edfHon  is  added  John  Foe- 
ccr  •  ^iter  on  Endless  Punishment. 

4142.  Streeter,  Russell.  The  Universal 
Friend  ...  being  a  Candid  Reply  to  "A  Ser- 
mon," entitled,  **A  Solemn  Protest  agaiufit 
the  Doctrine  of  Unlvennl  Salvation:  by  }»to- 

ghen  Farley  ...    ."  Keeno  (N.H.),  July,  1810, 
».  pp.  48. 

4143.  Eternal  Punishment  proved  to  bo  not 
Suffering  but  Privation;  and  Immortality 
dependent  on  Spiritual  Regeneration:  tbe 
Whole  argued  on  the  Words  and  Harmony  of 
Scripture,  and  embracing  every  Text  bearing 
on  the  Sniiject. ...  By  a  Member  of  the  Church 
of  England.  . . .  Loudon,  1817»  8«.  pp.  xxiv., 
240,4a 

4144.  "Wood,  Jacob.  A  Brief  Essay  on  the 
Doctriuo  of  Future  Retribution.  To  which  is 
added,  An  Appendix,  containing  Extracts  ».f 
Letters  from  most  of  the  I*rinclp;il  Unlver 
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Tb«  tettm  of  Kr.  Paller  and  Mr.TkB«r  «Bre  ori«lB- 

ally  publi*bfd  in  the  UotTerMllH'*  MiteeUaiij  for 

1790-1601.    Sec,  ruiiber.  Vm.  4087,  tfW. 

4069.  IVrlglit,  Richard.    Hinta  on  the  Unl- 

Toraal  llestoratioD.  . . .    Wisbech,  1790,  8«.  pp. 

12. 

4090.  Andrews,  Elisha.  A  Candid  Reply  to 
the  ArguuientH  of  the  late  Rev.  Elhanan  Win- 
che?«tc'r,  contained  In  a  Work,  entitled,  "The 
Univenal  Restoration  . . . ,"  itc.  Boston,  1800, 
120.  pp.92.    U, 

4091.  Oabler,  Job.  Phil.  Einige  IlaupticrUnde 
gegen  dio  Evrlgkeit  der  positivcn  Ilttllvn- 
strafen.  {Keuu  thcol.  Jowm.,  1800,  XY. 
142-145.) 

4092.  Chats  de  Bonrccsol*  U^Tangile 
^ternel ...  fin du Livre des Manifestos.  [Paris? 
18-,]  12». 

4003. Mandement  du  del  anx  iglises  4ga- 

r4e8,  complement  du  Livre  des  Manifestes. 
[Paris?  1804,1 12*. 

In  then  two  works  the  aotbor.  •  fkoatio  olalinlBg 
to  bo  insplrod,  ilcnica  the  doctrine  of  eiidlesa  punish- 
ment. The  Livrt  da*  Maniftitc*  wsr  pabl.  at  A  vlgooo 
la  1800.  S  rol.  W.  aad  rcpriuted  at  Paria. 

4004.  AniS'vrer  to  an  Anonymous  Letter  (dated 
Sept.  18,  1777),  on  IVedesti nation  and  Free- 
will, with  a  Postscript  on  Eternal  Punish- 
ments.   London,  1801,  S".  pp.  66. 

4096.  DonslAS,  Neil.  An  Antidote  against 
Deism,  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  the  Editor  of 

in  which  the  Arguments  against  the 

Eternal  Prevalence  of  Sin  and  Miserv  ...  are 
eandidly  stated  from  Scripture;  and  also  an 
Answer  to  (Htjections  ...  .  Edinburgh,  1808, 
&>.  pp.  viii.,  xvi.,  276.    U. 

4096.  [  Jcrram,  Charles!.  Letters  to  an  Uni- 
versalist ;  containing  a  KeTiew  of  the  Contro* 
▼ersy  between  Mr.  Tidier  and  Mr.  Puller;  on 
the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation.  By  Scrn- 

totor capstone,  1802,  8>.  pp.  viiL,  182. 

U. 

Bee  Koa.  4087.  40B8. 

4097.  Winter,  Robert.  The  Endless  Duration 
of  Future  Punishments.    London?  1802,  8». 

4008.  Andre-vrsy  EHsha.  A  Candid  Examina- 
tion of  the  Moral  Tendency  of  the  Doctrine 
of  Universal  Salvation,  as  taught  by  its  Advo- 
cates. . . .    Boston,  180S,  180.  pp.  173.    BA,,,  U. 

4099.  Foster,  Dan.  A  Critical  and  Candid 
Examination  of  a  Late  Publication,  entitletl 
The  Doctrine  of  Eternal  Misery,  Reconclleable 
with  the  Infinite  Benevolence  of  God  ...  . 
By  Nathan  Strong  .. .  .  Walnole,  New-hamp- 
shire,  180S.  8«.  pp.  vi.,  317.     U. 

See  No.  4075. 

4100.  Simpson,  John.  An  Essay  on  the  Du- 
ration of  a  Future  State  of  PnniHhments  and 
Rewards.    London,  180S,  8«».  pp.  ICa  +. 

Alw  in  hisi  "  EfiRai  ■  on  the  Language  of  Scrlptare," 
Lond.  1808.  80,  pp.  1-M.    B. 

4101.  [Thum,  Wilh.  Christian].  Jesus  and 
seine  Apostcl  in  Widerspnich  In  Ansehung 
der  Lehre  von  der  ew-igen  TerdauimniHs. 
(Scberer's  Schriftfornchtr,  180S,  St.  T.  No.  4.) 

tfaiotalna  that  Je«ua  did  not  alSrot  the  doetrina. 
—BrtUeh. 

4102.  Ballouy  Hoeea.  Notes  on  the  Parables 
of  the  New  Testament,  scrfpturally  illus- 
trated and  argumentatively  defended.  ...  4th 
Ed.,  reviaed  by  the  Author.  Boston,  (1804, 
12,  22,)  1831, 12».  pp.  299. 

Pint  ed.  pobl.  at  Rindolph,  YL,  1B04,  fi^.  pp.  80.  ~ 
9d  ed..  Portamoatb,  N.H 

1103.  Dobflon,  Thomas.  Letters  on  the  Exist- 
ence and  Character  of  the  Deity,  and  on  the 
Moral  State  of  Man.  2  pt.  Philadelphia, 
1804, 16?     U, 

Lettere  XV.-XVII.  (U.   1-80)  malatala  the  doo- 
trine  of  "  anlrenml  reeoneillatloo ;"   Let.  YII.    (!• 
131-160)  supporu  the  doctrlse  gf  pre^cadataaoe. 
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4104.  Tovns,  JMeph,  it.D.    The  Uofvoml 

Restoration  of  All  Men.  Proved,  bf  6cr^ 
tiire,  Reason,  and  Coanmon  Sense.  ...  New- 
York,  1804, 12*.  pp.  250.     K 

4105.  Ballon,  Hosea.  A  Tk-eatise  «m  Atoae^ 
ment:  in  which,  the  Finite  Nature  of  9io  is 
argued,  its  Cause  and  Consequences  aa  ra.-h  ; 
the  Necessity  and  Nature  of  Atoaemeiit :  a»d 
itaGloriousConseqncnccs.in  the  Final  KaoaB> 
ciliation  of  All  Men  to  HoUnees  and  HapM* 
ne9s.  ...  Randolph  (Tar.),  1805»  8>.  pv>.  2I4. 
H. 

4106.  Haynes,  Lemuel.  Universal  Salvmtkn : 
a  very  Ancient  Doctrine ;  with  wsBe  Accuaikt 
of  the  Life  and  Character  of  its  Author  [ric 
the  Devil].  A  Sermon,  delivered  at  Rati&od 
...  in  ...  1805.  9th  Ed.  Boston,  1814,  12*. 
pp.  12.    BA. 

4107.  SmltlL,  Elias.  The  Doctrine  of  tb« 
IVince  of  Peace  and  hi^  Servants.  roBfarciRi; 
the  Kud  of  the  Wicked  ...  proving  that  tb*> 
Doctrines  of  the  Univeraalista  and  GalTinHta 
are  not  the  Doctrine  of  Jesn^  Christ  and  the 
Apostles.  . . .     BoRtun,  1805,  V».  pp.  71.     BA. 

4106.  Spanldln^,  Josiah.  Unlvensalism  co«- 
founda  and  Uettiroyit  its«lf:  or.  Letters  tu  a 
Friend;  in  Four  Parts.  Part  L  Dr.  Hunting- 
ton's and  Mr.  Relly's  Scheme,  which  deaios 
all  Future  Punishnent,  shown  to  be  made  np 
of  Contradictions.  Part  II.  Dr.  Ckiasnc^X 
Mr.  Winchester's,  Petitpierre's,  and  Med-  Dr. 
Young's  Scbemo,  which  snppo»<«  a  liinited 
Pnuitoiment  hereafter,  shown  to  be  made  up 
of  O)ntradictions.  Part  111.  EvrrUsting.  far- 
ever,  forever  and  ever,  naturally  and  onsui- 
ally,  mean  Duration  without  End.  Part  IT. 
The  Sufllciency  of  the  Atonement,  for  the 
Salvation  of  All,  consistent  with  the  Final 
De.'ttruction  of  a  Part  of  Mankind,  .^l^o  tbe 
Second  Death  explained.  Interspersed  with 
Direct  Arguments  in  Proof  of  the  £ndk>«B 
Misery  of  the  Damned.  ...  Nortliampton, 
Massachusetts,  1805,  (>».  pp.  359.    H. 

4109.  Donglas,  Neil.  Two  Lcctur«i  |in&Tvr 
of  Universal  Restoration]  delivered  in  Pai»lrT, 
Dec.  llth  and  25th,  1805.  ...  To  which  it  SQb- 
joined  Strictures  upon  an  Essay  oa  Eternal 
Punishment^  which  appearetl  lately  in  the 
Missionary  Magaaine.  . . .  Glasgow,  180t»  S*. 
pp.  136^     U. 

4110. Summary  Yiew  of  the  Evidence  «»f 

Universal  Restoration.  Glasgow,  I800t  ^' 
pp.4. 

4111.  r ].  A  Defence  of  Restoration  ...   .    By 

Phllantropioos  Filalethes.  ...  Glasgow, ISO?, 
8».  pp.  64. 

4111*.  1¥ Inter,  Robert.  Fnture  Punishments 
of  Endless  Duration  ...  .  [A  SennoD.]  Lon- 
don, 1807.  *'•.  U, 

See  JToMMiy  iZav..  1807.  IM.  SSS. 

4112.  Stanley-,  William.  Essay  on  TheoI<^|7. 
Being  a  t^criptural  Tiew  of  the  Gospel  of 
JoHua  Christ.  Containing  Universal  Redemp> 
tion.  Particular  Salvation.  Umited  Pvniaii- 
ment,  and  General  Restoration.  . . .  Londoo, 
!t.D.  [1808  or  1809],  8».  pp.  47. 

411.3.  IVriSht,  Richard.  An  Essay  on  Pntore 
PutiinhmcnU.    London?  1808,8*. 

4114.  Ballon,  Hosea.  A  Camlid  Review  of  a 
Pamphlet  [by  Isaac  Robinson]  entitled  A  Can- 
did Reply:  the  whole  being  a  Doctrinal  Cun- 
trovorsy  between  the  IlopkintonUn  and  the 
Universallst.  ...  Portsmouth,  Nil.  11800, 1 
12". 

4116.  Tbontpson,  Samuel.  VniTsrsal  Re- 
storation Vindicated.  A  Keply  to  a  DIscoarve, 
by  Rev.  Jacob  Norton,  A.M.  delivered  In  Wey- 
mouth, December  18,  1808.  ...  Charlestovs, 
1800,  8*.  pp.  82.    H. 
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4172.  IVhlttomorOf  Thomas.  A  Sermon, 
OD  the  Varabte  of  tlie  Rich  Man  and  LaBarua. 
3d  Kd.    Boston,  (t8!l4,  29,)  183U,  »>.  pp.  24. 

4173.  IVorrall,  William.  The  Triumph  of 
Divine  Love  aver  Death  and  Hell.  A  Sermon 
...    .    Glasgow,  1824,8".  pp.31.    H. 

4174.  Balfour,  Walter.  Kn  Inquiry  into  the 
Scriptural  Import  of  the  Words  i*heoI,  Hades, 
Tartarus,  and  Gehenna :  all  trauslated  Hell, 
In  the  Common  English  Version.  Charles- 
town,  1824,  &».  pp.  viii.,  448.  B.—M  Ed. 
Boston,  1832,  ia>.  pp.  347.    H. 

4175. j^e  same.    Revised,  with  Essays  and 

Notes,  by  Otis  A.  Skinner.    Boston,  1854, 12". 
pp.359.    H. 

4176.  Sabtne,  James.  Universal  Salvation  In- 
defensible upon  Mr.  Balfour's  Ground.  A  Re- 
ply to  ".\n  Inquiry  into  the  Scriptural  Import 
of  the  Words  Sheol,  Hadoi  ...  [etc.].  By 
Walter  Balfour."  In  a  Series  of  Lecture  de- 
livered in  the  Universalist  Church,  Charles- 
town.  . . .    Boston,  1825,  8«.  pp.  132.    H. 

4177.  Balfonr,  Walter.  A  Reply  to  Mr.  J. 
Sabine's  Lectures  on  the  "  Inqnlcy"  into  the 
Scriptural  Import  of  the  Words  rendered 
Sheol,  Hades,  Tartarus,  and  Gehenna.  In 
Two  Parts.  1st.  A  Defence  of  the  Inqniry. 
2d.  His  Proof  of  a  Future  Retribution  Con- 
sidered.   Boston,  1825,  8o.  pp.  136l 

4178.  Emple,  Adam.  Remarks  on  the  dis- 
tinguishing Doctriue  of  3Iodcrn  Unlversalism, 
which  teacher  that  there  is  No  Hell  and  No 
Punishment  fur  the  Wicked  after  Death.  . . . 
New- York,  1825,  8*.  pp.  139.    B. 

4179.  Kneelandy  Abner.  Ancient  Unlver- 
salism, as  tuugut  by  Christ  and  his  AiKMtles; 
in  Reply  tu  a  Pamphlet,  entitled  "  Remarks 
on  the  distinguishing  Doctrine  of  Modern 
Unlversalism  ...  .  By  Adam  Empte  ...  ." 
New-York.  1S25.  8*.  pp.  64. 

4180.  Tlioinpaon,  John  Samuel.  The  Uni- 
versalist, consisting  of  Essays  ...  and  Mucel- 
laneous  Pieces  tending  to  explain  and  defend 
the  Doctrine  of  M(idern  Unlversalism.  Eiiited 
by  John  Samuel  Thompson,  assisted  by  S.  R. 
Smith  and  0.  B.  U^her.  ...  [Vol.  I.  Nos. 
1-12.    April  -  Sept.  1826.J    Utica,  N.Y.  1825, 

4181.  Balfonr,  Walter.  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Scriptural  Doctrine  concerning  the  Devil  and 
Satan :  and  into  the  Extent  of  Duration  ex- 
pressed by  the  Terms  0/tm,  Aion^  and  Aioniosj 
rendered  Everlasting,  Forever,  Ac.  In  the 
Common  Version,  and  especially  when  applied 
to  Punishment.  Charlestown  (Ms.),  1826, 12>. 
pp.360. 

41S2.  — —  Three  Inqniriee  on  the  following 
Scriptural  Subjects :  I.  The  Personality  of  the 
Devil.  II.  The  Duration  of  the  Punishment 
expressed  by  the  Words  Ever,  Everlasting, 
Eternal,  Ac.  III.  Demoniacal  Possessions.  Re- 
vised, with  Essays  and  Notes,  by  Otis  A.  Skin- 
ner.   Boston,  1854,  12>.  pp.  396.    JET. 

Part  III.  WM  Bnk  added  In  the  tbird  ed.,  Provl- 
deac«,  ItHZ,  Id*,  pp.  4X>.    J7. 

41S2>.  Ha^vrea,  Joel.  Ten  Letters,  contalninff 
Reasons  for  not  embracing  the  Doctrine  of 
Uni  versal  Salvation.    Hart  ford  ?  1827  f 

▲Iw  published  as  No.  234  of  the  TracU  of  the 
American  Traet  Socletr.  New  York,  12",  pp.  60,  and 
la  another  forni,  m.d.  18".  pp.  1S3. 

4183.  Caniteld,  Rnssel.  A  Candid  Review 
of  Ten  Letters,  containing  Reasons  lor  not 
embracing  the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salva- 
tion, by  fi^v.  Joel  Ilawes.  To  which  are  added 
Thirteen  Friendly  Lett«*r8  to  a  Ceudidate  for 
the  Ministry.    Hartford,  1827, 12".  pp.  260. 

4184.  Garow^,  Friedr.  Wilh.  Ueber  alleinse- 
ligmacbende  Kirche.  . . .    [Abth.  I.]  ||  »  and 


letBte  Abtheilnng.  2  Abth.  Frankfurt  am 
Main,  1826;  Gi>ttingen,  1827,  8».    ff. 

lUinialus  the  doctrine  of  universal  ealvatlon.  The 
author  is  (or  wu)  a  Catholic. 

4185.  Ferrlaa,  Edwin.  The  Plain  Restitution- 
ist.  . . .    Moiitruse,  Pa.  1827, 1>.  pp.  2M.    U. 

4186.  Hntcblnsoiftf  Samuel.  An  Apology 
for  believing  in  Universal  Reconciliation  ...  . 
Also,  A  Key  to  the  B(M>k  of  Revelation  ...  . 
Norwuy,  Me.  1827,  12«>.  pp.  200. 

4187.  Peek,  George.    Universal  Salvation  con- 
sidered, and  the  Eternal  Punishment  of  the   - 
finally  Impenitent  established,  in  a  Series  of 
Numbers  oommenoed  with  the  Signature  of 

**  Observer,"  in  **The  Candid  Examiner,"  a 
Periodical  Work  published  at  Montrose,  Pa. 
...  .  WUkeabarns  Pa.,  182T,  8o.  pp.  150. 
U. 

4188.  Allen,  Wllllftm,  D.D.  A  Lecture  on  the 
Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation,  delivered  in 
the  Chai>el  of  Bowdoin  College.  . . .  Bruns- 
wick, 1828,  8».  pp.  40. 

4189.  Balfonr,  Walter.  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Allen, 
President  of  Bkjwdoiu  College,  in  Reply  to  his 
Lecture  on  the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salva- 
tion ...  .  Charlestown  (Ms.),  1828,  12o.  pp. 
72. 

4100.  [Good'vrln,  Ezra  Shawl.  On  the  Meaning 
of  the  Expressions,  Everlasting  Punishment  v 
and  'Lile  Eternal,*  in  Matthew  xxv.  46. 
{CkriaUan  £ram.  for  Dec  1828 ;  V.  441-453.) 
M. 

4101.  f ]  Meaning  of  Alwi'  and  Aiwno«.   [In 

answer  to  Prof.  Stuart's  Remarks  on  the  abuvc.1 
{a,ri$tian  Exam,  for  Sept  1830;  IX.  20-46.) 

Frot  fltn  art's  remarks  were  publ.  tn  the  8pMt  of 
the  Piigrima  for  Aufust,  160.    Comp.  Mo.  42U. 

4192.  Hntohlnson,  Samuel.  A  Scriptural 
Exhibition  of  the  Mighty  Conqneet,  and  Glo- 
rious Triumph  of  Jesus  Christ,  over  Sin,  Death, 
and  HcU  ...  .  Norway,  Me.  1828,  12b.  pp. 
144.  .£r. 

4193.  Notes,  on  Religions,  Moral,  and  Meta- 
physical Subjects.  . . .  Aberdeen,  1828, 8*.  pp. 
274.    U. 

Pages  81-106  oppose  the  doeuioe  of  eternal  pnnlsh' 
ment. 

4194.  [Paterson,  James].  Scripture  Inquiry 
into  the  State  and  Condition  of  Mankind,  and 
the  Extent  of  the  Atonement  in  his  Belial^ 
with  Reflections  on  the  Moral  Government  of 
God.  ...  By  the  Author  of  ••  A  Compendiona 
Tiew  of  Creation."  Montrose,  1828,  8«.  pp. 
176,iv. 

unlTCnallst 

4195.  Read,  Nathan.  An  Essay  on  Creation 
and  Annihilation,  the  Future  Existence  and 
Final  State  of  all  Sentient  Beings.  ...  Belfast 
[Maine].  1846, 8«.  pp.  14.    F. 

First  pubUshed  anoajnonAly  at  Belfhat,  Mains,  in 
iaStB.9',  pp.  M.  with  the  Utle:— "A  DisquUHion  oa 
CreaUon,  Annihilation,  the  Future  Existence,  and 
riasl  Happlneu  of  all  Sentient  Beings."    BA, 

4106*.  Sellon,  J.  A  Series  of  Sermons,  on 
the  Doctrine  of  Everlasting  Punishment,  aa 
revealed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  ...  Canan- 
daigua.  1828,  8o.  pp.  106. 

Maintains  the  doctrine  of  the  extinction  of  the 
wicked. 

4196.  Thom,  David.  Three  Questions  proposed 
and  answered,  concerning  the  Life  forfeited  by 
Adam,  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dettd,  and 
Eternal  Punishment.  . . .  Liverpool,  1828,  8o. 
pp.  211.  U.^TA  ed.,  1835:  3d  ed.,  London, 
1819,  10<».  pp.  XX.,  170.  A— 4th  ed.,  ibid, 
1866. 

4197.  Baeheler,  Orfgen.  The  Universalist 
Bible,  according  to  the  Translations  and  Ex- 
planations of  Ballon,  Balfour  and  others  . 
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talian  Minlsten  in  New-England,  on  the  Sub- 
ject of  Future  Misery.  . . .  Worcester,  Sept. 
1817,  80.  pp.  32. 

4145.  MTood,  Jacob.  Universal  Restoration  de< 
fendeil:  being  an  Examination  of  a  Sermon, 
entitled  The  Future  Punishment  of  the  Wicked 
Certain  and  Endless  ...  by  Cyros  Mann,  M.A. 
. . .    Worcester,  April,  1S18,  8*.  pp.  82. 

4146.  Kneelandy  Abner.  A  Series  of  Lec- 
tures on  the  Doctrine  of  Unirersal  Benevo- 
lence: delivered  in  the  Universallst  Church, 
...  Philadelphia,  in  ...  1818  ....  Sd  Ed., 
with  Additional  Notes.  Philjidelpbia,  (1818.) 
1S24, 12".  pp.  232.    D. 

414e».  Unl'Tcrsallst  Magazine  (The).  ... 
(Weekly.  July  3,  1818- June  14,  1828.]  9 
vol.    Boston,  1819-28, 4».    H. 

Sdit«d  at  flnt  bj  How»  BbUoq,  with  vhom  were 

'     anerwurdv  usoclatcd  Mosea  Ballon  2d  and  Thomu 

Wbiitcmora.    ConUnued  uodar  the  followiog  tills  :— 

4146i>.  Trnmpet  and  Universal ist  Magazine. 
...  [New  Series.  Vol.  I.- XXXIII.  July 
6,  1828  to  the  present  time  (1861).]  33  vol. 
Boston,  182&-61,  fol.    H. 

Edited,  for  the  flrat  18  dm.,  br  BobmII  Streeter  and 
Thomas  Wlilticnior«;  aflerwardji  hy  the  latter  alofie, 
till  hU  deceive  in  1'461.  A  rvprcBentailre  of  that  form 
of  UnlrenMilinni  which  r^eota  the  dootrio*  of  puniah- 
meat  in  the  future  life. 

4147.  Dutton,  Snlnion.  An  Examination  of 
the  Modern  Doctrine  of  Future  Punishment: 
toRother  with  a  Short  History  of  the  Author's 
Life.  . . .    Boston,  1819,  8«.  pp.  64.    BA, 

Agaioit  the  doctrine  of  fhture  punlahmeat. 

4148.  S  ml  til,  William,  A.M.  The  Endless 
Duration  of  Future  Punishment  considered 
and  defended  ...  .  Glasgow,  1819.  8<».  pp. 
88. 

4149.  Edgftr,  William.  Remarks  on  a  Late 
Pamphlet,  entitled  **The  Endless  Duration 

,of  Future  Punishment  considered  and  de- 
fende«l.  Ac.  By  W.  Smith,  A.M."  . . .  Glasgow, 
1819,  ^».  pp.  W  +. 

4150.  SMranson,  John.  A  Short  Reply  to  the 
Treatise  of  William  Smith,  A.M.  in  defence 
of  the  Doctrine  of  Endless  Punishment  ...  . 
Glasgow,  1819,  8».  pp.  24. 

4151.  A  Short  Series  of  Letters  to  Mr.  Neil 

Douglas,  in  which  the  Endless  Union  and 
Final  Equality  of  the  Elect  and  Non-Elect  is 
contended  for,  from  Divine  Authority  ...  . 
Together  with  an  Inquiry  Into  the  Nature 
and  Pitufttion  of  Hell;  also.  If  Despair  will 
prt^vail  in  that  Region.  ...  Glasgow,  1819, 6*>. 
pp.  72. 

4152.  Herald  (The)  of  Life  and  ImmorUllty. 
Bv  Elias  Smith.  Vol.  I.  Nos.  1-8.  Jan. 
lSl9-0ct.  1820.  Boston,  1819-30,  12o.  pp. 
2S8. 

In  thia  periodical,  of  which  no  more  was  pnblliihed, 
Mr.  Smltii  adrocuted  the  doctrines  of  uniTeraal  aal- 
vatioD,  and  of  no  puninhmcnt  after  thIa  Uf^he  bad 
before  been  a  deatructlonl>t.  ^ 

4153.  Isaac,  Daniel.  The  Doctrine  of  Uni- 
verful  RcHtoration  examined  and  refuted; 
. . .  being  a  Reply  to  tho  most  Important  Par- 
ticulars contained  in  the  Writings  of  Messrs. 
Winchester,  Vidler,  Wright,  and  Wtjaver.  . . . 
Now- York,  1819,  12o.  pp.  160.  IT.  — 2d  ed., 
London,  1836,  12o. 

4154.  Carrlque,  Richard.  A  Review  of  a 
Sornion,  delivered  by  Rev.  Ebenezer  Gay  of 
Stou^hton  ...  AugUKt20, 1820, buing designed 
to  refute  the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation 
...    .    Boston,  18'iO,  80.  pp.  61.    BA. 

\  Balfour,  Walter.  Letters  to  Rev. 
OSes  Stuart  [first  published  in  the  Universal- 
t  Magazine,  in  1820  and  1821,  and  signed 
In  Inquirer  after  Truth']  ...  .  Boston, 
33, 1S».  pp.  12i. 
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4156.  Crowell,  Setb.  Strictnrm  on  the  Doc- 
trine of  Universal  Salvatian;  wttcrciu  the 
Doctrine  is  disproved  oo  tb«  Prineiple  of  th«> 
Moral  Government  of  Qod  ...  .  New- York. 
1821, 18-.  pp.  144.    r. 

4157.  BaUoUy  HoMa.  A  8OTmon  rfhn  Kxrk. 
ziii.  4],  deUvored  la  th«  SMond  tniYerwIist 
Meeting  House,  in  Boetoa,  on  the  MorniBK  of 
the  Third  Sabbath  in  November,  1819.  ...  ^ 
Ed.    Boston,  18«|,  8«>.  pp.  U. 

Cekbrated  as  the  •'  Fox  aezmao.'* 

4158.  [KcnrlolE,  Enoch  B.1  Final  Rc«t«ni- 
tion  demonstrated  from  the  Srripturw  of 
Truth  ...  .  Also,  the  Main  Ol^ecUous  re- 
fated.  ...  By  Philo-Bereanns.  . . .  Boetooi. 
1831, 12*.  pp.  69.    J/, 

4159.  Winzer,  Julius  Friedr.  De  asmu- 
Toaraovt  wdvnnf  in  Novl  Testament!  Seri[»tii( 
tradita.    2pt.    LipsiR,  1821, 4*.    bgr. 

4160.  Bsaay  (An)  on  the  Doctrine  of  Eternal 
Punishments.  Now  first  translated  from  tbv- 
French  of  D'AIembert  ...  .  Pkrt  I.  J  A 
Critical  Dissertation  on  the  Torments  of  Ilell, 
in  which  the  Foundations  of  this  Doctrine  are 
examined  and  destroyed  ...  .  Now  ftr«t 
translated  from  the  French.  [Part  11.1  Loo- 
don,  J.  W.  Truti,  18JS,  8«.  pp.  47,  84. 

la  the  copj  bvfers  me  th*  Brat  aenteaec  of  thv  tirto. 
sa  origliially  printed,  baa  hero  esimvsed.  and  tb>» 
word*  gheo  shvre  are  aob«titateil  in  kwdomti^. 
The  first  Part  is  aaid  to*  be  "  the  aroved  |«rii4Q.-tt«s 
or  the  author  of  '  Cruaut6  RelislctiK.*  **  (C<mp.  He. 
1970. )  For  the  original  of  tha  accend  Part,  aea  V*. 
3784 ;  oomp.  aUo  Ko.  9m. 

4161.  Gospel  Communicator  (The)  or  Pbflaa- 
thropist's  Journal.  Edited  by  William  Wer- 
rall.  Preacher  of  Universal  Rocoociliaticm. 
Glasgow.  Vol.  I. -II.  From  July  1S23— 
July  1825,  inclusive.  Ohugow,  1821  [18SS]- 
25,80.    u, 

4162. Tke  »amt.    For  the  Year  1827.    VoL 

IIL  ...    [Glasgow,]  1827,  «•.    U. 

4163.  Hndsony  Chariot.  Th«  Doctrine  of  the 
Immediate  Happiness  of  All  Men  at  the 
Article  of  Death,  examined  in  a  Letto-  to  a 
Friend.  . . .    Boston,  182S,  8*.  pp.  19.    BA. 

4164.  RaAh«r,  Henry.  A  Disconrse  apoo  tb4» 
Duration  of  Future  Punishment.  ...  Rich- 
mond, 1828,  8«.  pp.  47. 

•  -  '     -  (jDireraaliam. 


4165.  Stetson,  S4>th.  Six  Sermons,  containing 
some  Kemarks,  on  Mr.  Andrew  Fuller's  Kea- 
Bon«  for  believing  that  the  Future  Punishmeot 
of  the  Wicked  will  be  Endless.  . . .  Plymouth, 
Mass.  182S,  8>.  pp.  88.    B. 

4166.  [Tldd,  Jacob].  ...  A  CorrespoDdence, 
in  part  attempted  to  be  suppressed  by  U(a«e« 
Baflou  ...    .    Boston,  1823,  *«•.  pp.  56w    BA. 

4167.  Broirn,  James, />.D.,</Bam«0«/7.  The 
Restitution  of  ail  Things;  an  Eaaaj.  Loodoa. 
1824,  8*.  4*. 

Perhapa  the  aams  vork  aa  Ko.  «M0. 

4168.  Hudson,  Charles.  A  Brief  Statement 
of  Reasons  fur  rejecting  the  Doctrine  of 
Endless  Misery.  ...  Concord,  Msm.  1824.  »>. 
pp.16.    H. 

4169.  BJalber,  Christoph  Bet^amfn.  De 
Damnationo  Imprubomm  aetwna.  TaMneae. 
1821, 4». 

Agalnat  the  dootrioc. 

4170.  Kneeland,  Abner,  and  M*Calla,  W. 
L.  Minutes  of  a  Discussion  on  the  Qnestioo 
"  Is  the  Punishment  of  the  Wicked  absolutely 
Eternal?  or  is  it  only  a  Temporal  Punishment 
in  thi«  World,  for  their  Good,  and  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  Eternal  Happiness  after  Death  f* 
...    [Philadelphia,]  1824,  8*.  pp.  3M.    BA. 

4171.  Reniarks  on  the  Modern  Doctrine  of 
the  Universalists.  By  a  Laymsa.  Bostoa, 
1824, 18*.  pp.  12.    BA. 
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4228.  P«l|r*»  I'Vcin*  Rol>ln*OD.  Selections  ft-om 
Kinini4Dt  Commentatora,  who  have  believed  in 
Punishment  after  Death ;  wherein  they  have 
agreed  with  Universalistn,  in  their  Interpreta^ 
tion  of  Scrlptnree  relating  to  Punishment. 
ReviMMl  Ed.  BoBtOQ,  (18SS,  40,)  1859, 12>.  pp. 
359.    B. 

4229.  RayA«r,  Menales.  Parable  of  the  Rich 
Man  and  Leaarua;  iUusferated  In  Nine  Lec- 
turer ...  .  [Vniversalist]  Boston,  18S3, 12». 
pp.  187. 

4^.  Savrjrery  Thomas  JeflSBnoo.  Letters 
addretmed  to  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Brownleo,  D.D. 
through  the  (Columns  of  the  Christian  Mes- 
senger, in  Reply  to  a  Course  of  Lectures  by 
him,  against  Univeraalism.  Letters  I  A  II.  — 
XXIAXXIL  New-York,  im,  3a>.  11  parts 
of  16  pages  each. 

4281.  Streetor^  RnsselL  Twelve  Familiar 
Conversations  between  Inquirer  and  Unlver- 
salist;  In  which  the  SalvaUon  of  All  Mankind 
is  clearly  exhibited  ...  .  Boston,  18SS,  IS®. 
pp.  iv.,  9-327.  22^. —ad  Ed.,  Woodstock,  1835, 
18-.  pp.  288.    H. 

4882.  Thom«  David.  The  Assurance  of  Faith, 
or  Calvinism  identifled  with  UniversaUsm.  . . . 
2  vol.    London,  18tS,  8*.    H. 

4asa&.  VnlwarMaiam.  (QuarUHy  Christ. 
Sptdator  for  June,  18SS|  V.  206-290.)    H, 

4234.  IVliltinan,  Bernard.  Friendly  Letters 
to  a  Universalist,  on  Divine  Rewards  and  Pun- 
ishments. ...  Ounbrldge,  18SS,  1>.  pp.  xl., 
866.    H. 

4235.  BmUtour,  Walter.  A  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
Bernard  Whitman,  on  the  Term  Clehenna, 
rendered  Hell  in  the  Oommoni  Version.  ... 
Boaton,  I8S4, 12*.  pp.  96.    BA. 

4286.  Ballon,  Hosea.  An  Examination  of 
the  Doctrine  of  Future  Retribution,  on  the 
Principles  of  Morals,  Analogy  and  the  Scrip- 
tures. Boston,  18M,  12^.  pp.  203.  if.— An- 
other ed.,  with  Notes,  etc  by  Thomas  Whitte- 
raore,  Boston,  1840,  lS>.  pp.  216. 

4237.  Cooke,  Parsons.  Modem  UniversaUsm 
exposed :  in  an  Examination  of  the  Writings 
of  Rev.  Walter  Balfour.  . . .  Lowell,  ISM,  1^. 
pp.248.    BA, 

4388.  Mitchell,  Edward.  The  Christian  Uni- 
versalist.   New  York,  1884,  12'.  pp.  216. 

4230.  Morao,  Pitt.  Answer  to  Rev.  H.  S. 
Johnson's  Two  Sermons  against  UniversaUsm: 
delivered  in  Cknton,  N.Y.  in  188L  Watertown, 
N.Y.,  April,  1884, 12*.  pp.  60.    U, 

4240.  T4»dd,  Lewis  C.  A  Defence,  containing 
the  Author's  Renunciation  of  UniversaUsm, 
explained  and  enlarged  ...  .  Erie,  Pa.,  1884, 
12-.  pp.  345. 

4241.  Ohrlat  oar  Life;  or  the  Scripture  Testi- 
mony concerning  Immortality.  By  a  Clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  Ireland.    DabUn,  1880. 

S«e  HlDtoo'i  ^OoMMfa,  p.  Z,  si  teqq. 

4242.  Kljr,  £xra  Stiles,  and  Thomaa,  Abel 
Charlos.  A  Discussion  of  the  Conjoint  Ques- 
tion, Is  the  Doctrine  of  Endless  Punishment 
taught  in  the  Bible?  or  does  the  Bible  teach 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Final  Holiness  and  Happi- 
ness of  All  Mankind?  in  a  Series  of  Letters 
...    .    New-York,  1§8J,  18«.  pp.  288.    H. 

^U3.  BI'Kee,  Joseph,  and  Hklnner,  Otis 
AinRworth.  Theological  Discussion ;  being  an 
Examination  of  the  Doctrine  of  UniversaUsm, 
in  a  Series  of  Letters  ...  .  Baltimore,  1886, 
18*  or  36*.  pp.  xiv.,  344. 

4244.  Ocgger,  0.  Nouvelles  questions  phllo- 
Bophiques  ....  Berne,  1885, 12>.  pp.  vi.,  134  +• 

lo  Ch»p.  XIV.,  "  L«  Budhcar  iieniel."  the  sothor 
dsalsa  the  •taraitj  of  rticare  pnaiiliawBt. 


4245.  Pine,  Thomas.  Reflections  on  the  Prin- 
ciples and  Evidences  of  Christianity ;  in  which 
tho  Kesnrrection  of  our  Saviour  to  Everlasting 
life  is  shown  to  be  the  Pattern  of  a  Corre* 
sponding  Blessing  to  be  extended  to  Mankind, 
according  to  the  Order  of  their  Moral  Pro> 
ficioncy  ...  .  [London,  1886 f J  12>.  pp.  y\iL, 
219.   i/. 

4246.  Roe,  R.  A  Short  Help  and  Incentive  to 
an  Unbiassed  Inquiry  into  the  Scripture  Truth 
of  UniversaUsm,  or  the  Final  Restoration  of 
AU  Things.  . . .    DnbUn,  1886,  8*.  pp.  75.    U, 

4247.  Vlvona,  Giovanni.  Dibattlmento  apo- 
logetico  su  rctemita  delle  pene,  dimostrata 
coo  la  sola  ragione  oontro  le  fallacie  degli  empil 
flloaoflsti.    Palermo,  1886,  8*.  pp.  64. 

4248.  Balfour's  Enquiry  [reviewed].  {BOA. 
Bepert.  for  July  ISM;  VIII.  327-3485    AB. 

4249.  Fuller,  Alien.  Letters  to  Rov.  N.  W. 
Hodges,  in  Reply  to  his  '■'■  Letters  on  Univer^ 
sal  ism.**  ...    Charleston,  8.C.,  1836,  8«.  pp. 

4249».  Janaen,  Job.  Matth.  Beantwortung 
der  Frage :  Widenrprochen  die  ewigen  Strafen 
der  QUtc  Guttes?  und  Entwickelung  der  Bo- 
grifTe  von  Strafe  und  Lohn.  ...  (Achtorfeldt's 
2>itschrifi  f.  Pfnlos.  u.  Kath.  Tfii-r^.,  1886,  Heft 
XlX.pp.  58-108;  XX.  37-67.)    B. 

4250.  M'Morrls,  Sponcor  J.  A  Defence  of 
UniversaUsm,  being  a  Reply  to  Nicholas  W. 
Hodges  ...  .  Charleston,  8.C.,  1886,  8*.  pp. 
80. 

4251.  Ijee,  Luther.  UniversaUsm  examined 
and  refuted  ...  .  Watertown,  N.Y.,  1886, 
1>.  PP.3U0.     U. 

4252.  Merrltt,  Timothy.  A  Discussion  on 
Universal  Salvation,  in  Three  Lectures  and 
Five  Answers  against  that  Doctrine.  To  which 
are  added  Two  Discourses  on  the  same  Sublect, 
by  Rev.  WUbur  Fisk,  A.M.  ...  New-York, 
1886,  32*.  pp.  328. 

4253.  Rider,  Wilson  C.  A  Course  of  Lectures 
on  Future  Punishment,  dclivured  at  the  Bap- 
tist Meeting-Ilouse  in  Cherryfield.  ...  Ella- 
worth  [Me.],  1886,  ia>.  pp.  287. 

4254.  Andrews,  L.  F.  W.  The  «Two  Opi- 
nions," or  Salvation  A  Damnation  ...  .  Iup 
con,  Oa.,  1887,  8».  pp.  196.. 

UDlTCfUlUt. 

4264*.  Basider,  Frana  (Xavler)  von.    Ueber 

den  Paulinischen  BegrilT  des  Yersehenseins 

des  Menechen  im  Namen  Jesu  vor  der  Welt 

Sch6pfhng.  ...    [Three  Letters,  the  first  and 

second  to  Prot  Molitor,  ihe  third  to  Prof. 

Hoffmann.]    WUrxburg.  1887,  8».  (6f  sh.) 

A)>o  in  hit  SammateM*  Werke,  IV.  325-4!a.    (JT.) 

In  tbetc  lettem  Raadrr  onposes  th«  doctrine  of  entUtm 

punlihment.    "Btem-Ml  PunUhnent"  be  undenUtnds 

to  mean  piinlahmvnt  In  the  eternal  verld,  as  dis* 

tlngoUbed  frMi  Ihe  world  of  aiwoa  and  Uom,  —  pna- 

iihmaat  la  hall  as  dUiioguiahcd  tnm  puiiatory. 

4255.  [Ballon,  Adin].  The  Tbochstone,  0» 
hiblting  UniversaUsm  and  Restorationism  as 
they  are.  Moral  Contraries.  By  a  Consistent 
Restoratlonist.  Providence,  1887,  12>.  pp.  82. 
B. 

4256.  Dawls,  James  H.  Unlversallsm  Un- 
masked ...:  containing  Three  Lectures,  In 
Reply  to  Three  by  the  Hev.  John  Perry,  the 
Rev.  8.  W.  Fuller,  and  Rev.  A.  C.  Thomas.  Also 
One  Hundred  Reasons  aguinst  the  System  of 
UniversaUsm,  and  an  Examination  ...  of  One 
Hundred  Reasons  In  Ikvour  of  that  System  by 
tho  Rev.  Thomas  Whittemore.  ...  Philadel- 
phia, 1837, 12>.  pp.  204.    r. 

4257.  [Houen,  Oeorg].  Kan  efter  D6den  ea 
evig  Gjengjeldelse  finde  Sted?  Et  philoso- 
phiskForsttg.    Chrlstlania,  1887,  8*.  pp.  32. 
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Anfiw»r  ITniTorsaliAin    aecordiint    to    itaelt 
Biwt»ii,  182tt,  48«. 
4108.  Balfovr,  Walter.    A  Letter  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  B««clu*r,  Ut^ton.    Boaton,  18*29, 1S«.  pp.  86. 

4199.  Knowlton,  Charles,  J/.Z>.  Elonients 
of  .MtKleni  Matcrliillsm:  IncnlcAtiug  the  Men 
of  a  Future  State,  in  wlilch  all  will  be  mora 
happy,  under  whatever  CircuniBtiincwi  they 
may  be  plitced,  tluin  If  they  experienced  no 
Misery  in  tliis  Life.  ...  Adanw,  Mom.  ]$3U. 
8*.  pp.  4-4S. 

4200.  S Icl nner,  Dol phns.  A  Scries  of  Letters 
on  Ini^Hjrtaut  Ductrinal  and  Practioal  Sobjects, 
addressed  t<t  Kov.  Soniuel  C.  Aikin  ...  .  To 
whidi  are  added  a  Bible  Creed  and  Six  Letters 
to  Rev.  D.  C.  Ljvnsing,  D.D.  ...  on  the  subject 
of  a  Course  of  Ixtctures  delivered  by  him 
against  UuivcrHalisni,  in  the  Winter  of  1830. 
. . .    'Jd  Ed.     Utica.  1^.33. 12".  \r\\  228. 

FlrM  pubt.  In  1829-82.  io  tbo  SvangeUcal  Maga- 
Mine, Vol.  III..  Aud  tbe  Jlmng. Mag.  andGonpet  Aduo- 
eate,  V«l.  I.-lIl. 

4201.  Steams,  John  O.  An  Antidote,  for  the 
D(x:triiu»  uf  Universal  Solvation.  ...  Utica, 
1829,  18».  pp.  139  +. 

See  Ko.  iH&L 

4202.  StiiArt,  Mosc«.  Exesrefical  Essays  on 
several  Word«  relating  to  Future  Punishment. 
. . .  Audovor.  I.'njO,  \Jfi.  pp.  166.  —  Also  £din- 
bnrph,  l'^4S.  1>. 

Fi'-Kt  pul.linlicd,  In  part  in  the  Spirit  of  th«  PS- 
grim*  fur  Aug.  1829 ;  IL  40&-452.     H. 

42(i3.  Tripp,  Jolm.  Stricturw  on  Mr.  Samtiol 
Uutclii union's  Apology  for  believing  in  Uni- 
vernal Reconciliation  ...  .  Portland,  1829, 1S<>. 
pp.  107. 

42i>4.  Tyler,  Edward  R,  Lectureii  on  Future 
PunLMliuient.  ...  Middletowu,  Coqu.  1829, 
12».  pp.  180.    B. 

4205.  Paif^c,  Lucius  Robinson.  TTniTersalism 
D«'ffndi;ii.  A  Reply  to  sevenil  Discourses  de- 
li vennl  bv  Rev.  Timothy  Merritt,  in  1827, 
agaiu.Ht  that  Doctrine,  x.  p.  or  ]>.  [Boston  1 
l«JO,j  KA  pp.  144. 

4200.  Beeolier,  Lyman.  A  SermoD,  o^^lost 
the  Doctrine  of  Univcnuilism,deliveredin  . . . 
Dorclicster,  Mju«h.  . . ,  March  7,  1830.  Boston. 
[1830,  j  ;X".  pp.  18. 

4207.  IVt&lttemore,  Thomas.  An  Examina- 
tion of  Dr.  BecrJior'.s  S«'rnion  a^lnst  Univi>r- 
salism.  Delivered  in  ...  Dorchester.  Maa^. 
...  Mirch  2S,  1830.  ...  Boston,  [1880,]  SO". 
pp.  3u. 

4208.  Skinner,  Warren.  Four  Sermons,  dc- 
livure<l  at  (ixvcntUiih,  Yt.  on  the  Doctriu«»  of 
Endless  Misery.  Woodstock,  Vt.  18;tO,  18«.  pp. 
96. 

4200.  Far  kcryi?ef.  Joel.  Ixyctures  on  [against] 
Univcr8aliijm  ...  .  IUKhe.stur,  N.Y.  1830, 
18".  pp.  120.  —  2«l  ed.,  New  York,  1832, 18<».  pp. 
148.—  Also  New  York,  1841.  1>.  pp.  192.    H. 

4210.  Morse,  Pitt.  Sermons  in  Tindlcatlon  of 
Universalism  ...  .  In  Reply  to  Lectures  on 
Univerfinlism,  bv  J(»el  Parker  ...  .  Water- 
town   1  v31, 18*.  pp.  135. 

4211.  Universaliat  E.xpositor  (Tlie).  Vol.  L 
U.  Biillou,  and  U.  Btdloa  2d.,  Editors.  ||  Vol. 
II.  II.  Callou.  H.  Ballou  2d.,  and  L.  8.  Eventt, 
Editors,  f  Julv,  ISiiO  -  May,  1832.  Bi-montblyJ. 
2  vol.     n(Hton.  I8;{l-S2,  f.    H. 

4212.  Expositor  (The>,  and  Universalist  Re- 
view. N  ()l.  I.  New  Seriifj  ...  .  [Jan.-N*>v. 
1833.]  li  Vol.  Il.-IV.  —  New  Scries.  Fxlitcfl  by 
HoHea  Ballon  2d.  fJ'in-  1838- Nov.  1840.1  4 
vol.    B<«ton,  ISiM.  1838-40,  8«.    H. 

121 2»   Balfbnr,  Walter.    Reply  to  Professor 
Stuart's  Ex»irt»tlcal  Essays  on  seroml  Words 
rclatinff  to  Future  PuniahmenU  ...    Boston, 
1831.  !-«».  pp.238.    G. 
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4213.  Bell,  Willhim.  Lettort  tuMrcned  to  Rrr. 
J.  Clark  ...  on  the  subject  of  *  Diacoorse  «fe- 


livered  by  him  at  tha'Metliodist  Ciiap«rL,  St. 
Albans,  Vt.  from    Psalms  i&.  27. 


Wood- 


stuck,  1881,'  V2R.  pp.  56.    U. 

4214.  Good-wrin,  Esra  Sliav.  Mesninfc  of 
A'uov  and  AtMvtoc.  ( ChriUian  Eieam.  Cur  March 
and  May  183Uand  .March  and  Mat  1S32;  X. 
34-t^,  ltie-1  J2,  anil  XII.  07-lod,  IGSLifti)     H. 

TbrCiM  nrticles  aim  to  PxbFblt  all  lb«  |Ki««ac^  In 
vhlcli  alAv  and  atavtto;  occur  io  Homer,  He  ';<>!. 
iCMbylud.  PiDiUr.  Sophorlex.  E«ripide»,  ArifttAi^, 
Plato,  and  Tiuicua  Locriu.  Tlwy  Mffard  ralaaK* 
Uluatratli)u*  of  the  use  ami  meaning  tf  ibrse  vvrdt 
la  aocieot  Qr«ek,  whatever  mar  lie  tk^^fbt  of  tt« 
Buthor'ii  tbeorr.  He  mnlRUlaa  I'hii  bcfh  ia  ^attM'-iA 
(ircek  and  in  the  >'.  T.  alAv  and  al»vt«s  oTtn  fIrbUV 
"  aplrii"  and  "  apirltaaL"     Cooap.  Nas.  4190.  41S1. 

4215.  Meaning  of  Q^T?  [OUrmX    Chrirfiau 

Exam,  for  Nov.  1832,  and  May,  1833;  XIII. 
225-263:  XIV.  :M6-267.    H, 

4210.  Johnson,  Oliver.  ...  A  IMssertofeloa 
on  the  t<ubji>ct  of  Futora  Panlshment.  ... 
Boston.  1931,  large  12».  pp.  32.    BA. 

4217.  'Wl&ilte more, Thomas.  lOOAmoneTit* 
in  favor  of  UniversolUim.  BosUm,  ISU,  3l^. 
pp.  17. 

4218.  Dean,  Paul.  A  Coarse  of  Lectarvs  in 
Defence  of  the  Final  Kestarattim.  D«Iiven?<l 
in  the  Bulfinch  Street  Church,  l>t*tan.  in  Ch«> 
Winter  of  Ki|;rhteen  Uundrcd  and  TUrtj-two. 
...    Boston,  1S32,  8".  pp.  190.    H. 

4219.  Dods,  John  Bovee.  Tventy-fbor  Short 
S(>rmons,  on  the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Solva- 
tion. . . .    Boston,  1S32,  18>.  pp.  214. 

4220.  McClnre,  A.  Wilson.  LecturesoaUltr:^ 
Universalism.  Boston,  18S29  8".  pp.  50. — 4tb 
ed.,  with  Improvemeato,  lirid.  IS88,  1^.  pp. 
120. 

4221.  UniversalUt  (The).  Sebastian  Streeter. 
Editor.  . . .    Volume  I.    [ May  19, 1S32-lbT  1 1. 

1833.  ~  Weekly.]    Boston,  188S,  8*. 

4222.  Wliltteniore,  TTtomas.  NoC<9  and 
Illustrations  of  the  Parables  of  the  New  TW- 
tament  ...    .    Boston,  1882»  IS*. pp.  277  -J-. 

4223.  [Ballon,  Hosea,  2d].  Letters  to  R«v. 
Jo<!l  Uaww,  D.D.  in  Reply  to  the  Ortlu^.  x 
Tnu-t,  No.  224,  entitled  "  Rea.'wms  for  not  eio- 
bracing  the  Doctrine  of  Univeraal  Salvatioa.'' 
B^)8ton,  1H33,  18*.  pp.  83. 

4224.  Braman,  Milton  P.,  and  IPTKltte. 
n&ore,  Thomas.  The  Dnnvors  Di^caavion. 
[On  the  question,  Whether  the  doctrine  of 
endless  mistery  in  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  ^ 
...  [Whittemore's  ed.J  2d  Ed.    Boetoa,ri8S8.i 

1834,  8«.  pp.  96.    F. 

Lesa  ccmplete,  "A  Report  of  the  Dlsensdoa  at  D*a> 
rcn,"  etc.  Boston,  printed  bj  WtlUam  Peirce,  ISi. 
12".  ppi  3G.    BA. 

4225.  Cobb,  Sylvanns.  Reply  Co  a  Dlasertation 
on  the  Subject  of  Votare  Punishment,  by 
Oliver  Johnston  ...    .    Boston,  188S,  S*.  pp.  24. 

422C^ The  Destmction  of  Soal  and  Bodv 

in  Gehenna.    A  Sermon  ...    .    BosCoo,  Wti^ 
8».  pp.  *J0. 

4226.  Coolce,  Parsons.  Whlttemoro's  Bandr««l 
Argniiieut.-*  for  UnivcrsaU^m  answered.  LuwelL 
183Si,  l-*".  pp.  24.    BA. 

4227.  Doctrine  (The)  of  Eternal  HcU  Tor- 
mentd  overthrown.  In  Thr««  Parts.  1.  Of 
the  Torincuts  of  Hell,  the  Fuuudatlon  and 
Pillars  thereof,  seardied,  diacovered,  shaken 
and  removed,  etc.  2.  An  Article  from  tlie 
Harleian  .Miscellany  on  UnivenuUism.  3.  Dr. 
IIartU*y's  Defence  of  Untversolism.  [Edited 
by  Thomas  Whlttemore.l  Boston,  ttvmj^ 
0#c«.  I88J,  12».  pp.  167.    H. 

The  flnt  treatise  i«  hj  Samual  RIckBrdsoD.  m«  K*. 
S781 ;  tbe  aeeond  bj  Marie  Rol^r  (thoa^h  ibe  aqtbor 
ha4  nrvor,  ao  Tiraa  fan  avare,  be<>n  petalod  eaciL 
•eoNe.S9IU.    For  Hartley. soe Ke.  »U. 
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4290.  'WlUlamson,  Inaac  B.  An  Exposition 
and  Defence  of  UulverHalIsm,  in  a  Series  of 
SermoDfl  delivered  in  the  Univeraalist  Church, 
Baltimore,  Md.  . . .  New  York,  IMO,  18».  pp. 
227.    H. 

4291.  IVItherell,  J.  F.  Trntb,  to  make  jron 
Free.  Being  a  Brief  Statement  of  the  Re- 
ligious Views  of  a  Despised  and  Persecuted 
Sect  of  Christians.  ...  3d  Ed.  Concord  [N.H.J, 
(1840,  42,)  1844,  48»r  pp.48. 

42^)2.  Hatlleldy  Edwin  F.    Universalism  as  it 
Is :  or  Text  Bintk  of  3fodom  Universalism  in 
America.    New  York,  IMI,  12».  pp.  341. 
AgmlDtt  tb«  doetriae.    See  No.  4SG0. 

4293.  Sawy er^  Thomas  Jefferson.  Review  of 
£.  F.  Hatfield's  <  Universnllsm  as  it  la.'  New- 
York,  1841, 180.  pp.  Yiu.,  220. 

4294.  Moore,  Asher.  Univeraalist  Belief  ...  \ 
2d  Ed.  (l>hliad.  1841,)  Boston,  1846,  18-.  pp. 
216.    H. 

429.5.  Seliaff  or  SelialTy  Phlllpp.  Die  Sflnde 
wider  don  heiligen  Qeist  nnd  die  daraus  geso- 
genen  ddgmatisclion  und  ethischen  Folgernn- 
gen.  Kine  exogetisch-dogmatische  Abhand- 
lung,  ncbat  elnem  historisclien  Anhange  Uber 
das  Lebensonde  des  Francesco  Spiora. 
Halle,  1841, 80.  pp.  210 +.    J>' 

4296.  Bniklevy  S.  C,  and  Hntclilnt,  Ellas. 
A  Report  of  the  Discussion  held  in  Newmar- 
ket, N.H.  between  Rev.  9.  C.  Bulkley,  Univer- 
aalist, and  Elias  Hutchins,  Freewill  Baptist 
...    .    Dover,  1842, 12».  pp.  72. 

4297.  Porbesy  Darius.  A  Discourse  in  Replj 
to  the  Question,  "  Were  Christ  and  his  Apos- 
tles Uni versa! ists?'*  [In  answer  to  a  pamphlet 
by  Nathan  D.  George.] . . .  Deliverwl  in  Bucks- 
port,  Maine,  ...  June  26, 1842.  Boston,  1842, 
\».  pp.  24.    U. 

439^.  French,  Calvin.  Immortality  the  Gift 
of  God  through  Jesus  Christ;  to  be  given  to 
those  only  who  have  Part  in  the  First  Resur^ 
rection.    Boston,  Ms.,  1842, 18*.  pp.  64. 

42D9.  Rnasell,  Philemon  R.  A  Series  of  Let- 
ters to  a  Universalist,  in  which  the  Subject  of 
Modern  Universalism  is  examined;  ...  audits 
Falsity  and  Absurdity  clearly  proved  ...  . 
2d  Ed.    Exeter  (N.U.),  1812, 12>.  pp.  109. 

4300.  Skinner,  Otis  Ainsworth.  A  Series  of 
Sermons  in  Defence  of  the  Doctrine  of  Univer- 
sal Salvation.  . . .  Boston,  1842, 18<».  pp.  216. 
IT. 

4901.  Smith,  Matthew  Hale.  Universalism 
examined,  renounced,  exposed  ...  .  2d  Ed. 
Boston,  (...)  1842,  8>.  pp.  iv.,  396. 

See  the  Nnt  En^Umder  for  Jan.  1843;  I.  9MS. 

4302.  Thorn,  David.  Divine  Inversion:  or  a 
View  of  the  Character  of  God  as  In  all  respects 
Oppoeed  to  the  Character  of  Man.  ...  London, 
1842,  80.  pp.  XX.,  297.    U. 

4303.  Weatherlll,  Thomas,  M.D.  The  The- 
ory of  Divine  Inversion  examined.  Liverpool, 
1843. 

4304.  B»tey,  John.  Thoughts  on  the  Immor- 
tality and  Future  Condition  of  Man :  designed 
. . .  especially  as  a  Reply  to  Rev.  Geo.  Storrs' 
Inquiry,  '^Are  the  Souls  of  the  Wicked  Im- 
mortal ?"  ...    Albany,  1848,  »>.  pp.  66. 

Oompare  No.  4S34. 

4305.  BIhle  Examiner  (The).  Edited  by  George 
Storrs.  Philadelphia,  qfUrwardt  New  York, 
large  8». 

A  pertodtcel,  "  daroted,"  to  ue  the  vordi  of  the 
editor,  "  slUMMt  eatirely  to  the  topie  of  '  No  tmmor- 
taltty,  or  Endless  Lift,  except  through  Jenun  OhrlU 
alone.'  . . .  PubUehod  oeouiooallj  since  H8  or  '44, 
and  regulertr  ■inee'47,"  first  nionthljr.  then  semi- 
monthlj.  Disoontlnned  Dee.  1867.  PnbUcaUon  re- 
enmed  Jen.  1880,  In  monthly  parts  of  S2  ptkgen. 

Mr.  Stom  has  pabliahed  many  small  traeu  la  sup. 


pert  of  his  Tievs  en  tbb  rahleet.  m  "  The  Tror 
Sonroe  of  Life."  "The  Gospel  Hope."  "The  Rich 
Mao  sod  Laurns,"  «lc.  The  Bible  Examiner  for 
18M  contains  a  Discussion  betwwn  Prof.  H.  MalUson 
and  Mr.  Storrs  on  the  Scripture  doctrine  eoooerniog 
the  soul,  .-also  puUIehed  sepnimtely. 

4306.  Delancejr,  William  II.,  ib>.  A  Charge  to 
the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Western  New- 
York,  delivered  August  17,  1843,  ...  on  the 
Extent  of  Redemption.  Utica,  N.Y.,  IMS,  12». 
pp.  46.    U. 

AgslDst  UnlTersnUna. 

4307.  Ourley,  John  A.  Reply  to  Rev.  J.  B. 
Walker's  ''Short  and  Easy  Method  with  Uni- 
versalists."    Cincinnati,  184S,  12o.  pp.  62. 

4308.  iiiilnhjry  George  W.  The  Salvation  of 
Christ,  or  a  Brief  Exposition  and  Defence  of 
Universalism  ....  Saco^Me.,  1843,  16"  or  32». 
pp.  80.    BA. 

4300.  Power,  John  H.  An  Exposition  of  Uni- 
versjilism  [in  opposition  to  the  doctrine]  ...  . 
Cincinnati,  puU.  for  the  Mdfukiixt  M^piacopal 
Churcli,  1859  [cop.  1843],  1>.  pp.  311. 

4310  7  Pjrm,  William  W.  The  Restitution  of  All 
Things London,  1848,  12».  pp.  336. 

4311.  -Wltherell,  J.  F.  Five  Pillars  in  the 
Temple  of  Partialism  shaken  and  removed. 
. . .    Concord,  1843, 16o.  pp.  71  +. 

4312.  Tatea,  Freeman,  attd  Francis,  Eben. 
A  Discussion  of  the  Copjoint  Question,  Is  the 
Doctrine  of  Endless  Punishment  for  any  Part 
or  Portion  of  the  Unman  Family  taught  in 
the  Scriptures;  or,  is  the  Doctrine  of  the  Final 
HolinesH  und  Happiness  of  all  Mankind  f  . . .  . 
Exeter  [N.U.],  1848,  8*.  pp.  167.    H. 

4313.  Hill,  M.  Tlie  System  of  American  Uni- 
versaliKm  exhibited  and  exfioeed  in  a  Sermon 
delivered  in  Saccarappa  and  Portland,  Me. 
...  .  8dEd.  Portland,  (1843,)  1844, 12<».  pp. 
24. 

4314.  Bojrdeiiy  John,  Jr.  Review  of  Rev.  M. 
Hlirs  Sermon  on  "American  Universalism." 
. . .    Providence,  1844,  12o.  pp.  28. 

4316.  Antl-Annlhllatlonlst   (The).     J. 

Litch,  Kdit<»r  and  Publisher.    Vol.  I.  No.  1. 

Philadelphia,  April  16, 1844,  8*.  pp.  32.    H. 

Contniniug  "  Ckmrersatlons  on  the  Intermediate 

State  of   the  Drad  and  Annihilation,  between   J. 

Litch  and  Geo.  Storrs."    I  do  not  know  how  maay 

Bombers  of  this  periodieal  were  pnbliahed. 

4316.  Austin,  John  Mather.  Arguments 
drawn  from  the  Attributes  of  God,  in  Support 
of  the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation.  ... 
Boston,  1844, 12».  pp.  218.    ff. 

4317.  Thomas,  Abel  Charles.  213  Questions 
without  Answers.  [Philadelphia,]  n.]>.  12".  pp. 
12.     U. 

4318.  Cooper,  Joseph  T.  Answers  to  "Qnes- 
tions  without  Answers"  ...  .  (Originally 
published  in  the  Evangelical  RMXMitory.) 
Philadelphia,  1844,  8-.  pp.  26.    BA, 

4319.  [  Co-sr an,  Thomas  Conolly].  Thoagbtaon 
the  Popular  Opinions  of  Eternal  Pnnisnment, 
being  synonymous  with  Eternal  Torment,  and 
whether  this  Ijatter  Doctrine  be,  or  be  not 
Consistent  with  the  Scriptures  of  God  ...  . 
London,  1844, 12o.  pp.  64  +.    U. 

FaTon  the  doetrme  i  '  " 
wlehed. 


of  the  destraetioa  of  the 


4320.  Dohnejr,  H.  II.  The  Scripture  Doctrine 
of  Future  Punishment :  an  Argument,  by  U.  H. 
Dobney,  (Baptist  Minister,  England.)  Fourth 
American,  from  the  Second  London  Edition. 
With  an  Appendix,  containing  "  The  State  of 
the  Dead,"  by  John  Milton,  . . .  extracted  firom 
his  ^  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine."  Peace 
Dale.  R.I.,  1866. 12*.  pp.  286, 24.    H. 

r\rni  publ.  In  1844.  with  the  title.  "  Xetes  of  Leo* 
tures  on  Tuture  Punbhment."  See  a  review  in 
Lord's  TUef.  and  Ut.  Joumat  for  Jan.  18&1 :  III. 
SM-414.    (XB.)    See  alse  Mo.  «»1. 
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4321.  Bnqnlry  coDceraing  th«  SteniUy  of 
Future  Punishment,  in  Eight  Letters  to  a 
Friend:  with  an  Appendix.  By  a  Layman. 
Maidstone,  1M4, 12«.  pp.  M. 

4S22.  [Guild,  B.  E.].  The  Unlyersalist's  Book 
of  Reference.  Oontalning  all  the  Priuctpnl 
Facts  and  Arguments,  and  Scripture  Texts, 
pro  and  con,  on  the  Great  Controversy  l>etwecn 
Limitarians  and  Unlversalists.  ...  2d  Ed.  Re- 
vised and  enlarged.  Boston.  (1844,)  1868, 12». 
pp.  381.— 5th  ed.,  with  the  author's  name, 
ibid.  1859. 1». 

4823.   I«afoBt    de    Montferrl«r,    . 

L'enfer  d4montr6  par  ralson,  on  la  pbilosophio 
forcte  de  reconnattro  r6t«rnit4  des  pelnee. 
Montauhan,  IS44, 12*.  pp.  204. 

4324.  Storra,  George.  An  Inquiry:  Are  the 
Wicked  Immortal  f  in  Six  Sermons.  Also, 
Have  the  Dead  Knowledge?  To  which  is  pre- 
fixed an  Extract  on  'the  Second  Death.'  By 
Archbishop  Whately.  21st  Ed.  New  York, 
1852  [cop.  1848],  IS*,  pp.  128.    D. 

Aa  sdltloo  wM  publ.  at  NevcMtle-oo-Tyns  la 
1M4.    Pint  cdiUoD  earlier  T    See  No.  4304. 

4326.  Vnlvcrafaiat  Qnart«rly  (The)  and  Ge- 
neral Review.  Volume  I.-XYIII.  Boston, 
1S44-81,8>.    a. 

4826.  Iiane,  Bei\J.  I.  Sabbath  Evening  Lec- 
tures; or  the  Refkige  of  Lies  and  the  Ck)vert 
from  the  Storm :  l>eing  a  Series  of  Thirteen 
Lectures  on  the  Doctrine  of  Future  Punish- 
ment. . . .    Troy,  N.Y.,  1844, 12»,  pp.  331- 

4327.  Burr,  Charles  Chauncy.  A  Beview  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Lane's  Lectures  against  Universaiism. 
In  Six  Numbers.  ...  Troy  [N.Y.],  18I4, 12». 
pp.144,    r. 

4828.  Galbralth,  Johd.  A  Letter  ,..  to  Rev. 

Henry  Tullidge,  containing  some  Comments 
upon  a  Work  entitled,  "The  Refuge  of  Liea, 
and  the  Covert  from  the  Storm."  Written  by 
Rev.  Bei^amiD  I.  lAne  ...  .  Erie,  1845,  16». 
pp.40. 

4329.  [Gallo^ray-y  George].  The  Errors  of 
Modern  Theology,  more  especially  of  the  Mo- 
risonian  System;  shown  in  a  Letter  to  Mr. 
John  Robertson,  St.  Ninians,  near  Stirling. 
By  a  Christian  Obserror.  GUisgow,  1845, 12». 
pp.  36.    Ui 

4830.  [Kent,  Adolphiu).  A  Letter,  in  Reply 
to  some  Remarks  on  *^  Soul,  Spirit,  and  Mind,*' 
<<HadeB  and  Gehenna,"  "Man  the  Image  of 
God,"  Ac;  and  in  Vindication  of  "The  Whole 
Counsel  of  God."   By  Abiezer.    London,  1845, 

ia».pp.48.  v: 

4331.  [ ],    A  Letter,  in  Reply  to  some  Ol^ec- 

tions  advanced  agiUnst  **The  Whole  Counsel 
of  God."    By  Abieser.    Bath,  1845,  12<>.  pp. 

22.  er. 

4332.  [ — J.  A  Letter,  in  Vindication  of  "The 
Whole  Counsel  of  God,"  from  snndry  Objec- 
tions proposed  by  One  or  More  of  the  Chris- 
tians commonly  called  Plymouth  Brethren. 
By  Abiezer.    Bath,  1845, 12>.  pp.  :)8.    U. 

Thew  two  traeta  are  la  defSDee  of  UnirerMllsiB. 

4333.  Plngree,  Enoch  Merrill,  and  Rlee,  N. 
L.  A  Debate  on  the  Doctrine  of  Universal 
Salvation :  held  in  Cincinnati,  0.,  from  March 
24,  to  April  1, 1846.  ...  Cincinnati,  1845, 12*. 
pp.429.    H. 

4331.  PlngreefEnoch  Merrill,  ami 'Waller, 
John  L.  A  Debate  on  Universaiism:  held  in 
Warsaw,  Kentucky,  May,  1844  ...  .  Cincin- 
nati, 1845, »».  pp.  367.    W. 

4836.   Sa^vrjrer,  Thomas  Jefferson.    Endless 
Punishment;   Its  Origin  and  Grounds  exa- 
mined; with  other  Diocourees.  ...   New- York, 
1845, 18"  or  24>.  pp.  2621    M. 
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4336.  Tliom,  Darld.  The  Thre»Ot«lid  Exhi- 
bitions of  Man's  Enmity  to  God.  ...  London, 
1845,  80.  pp.  xxxii.,  558.    U. 

Rfvlevad  bj  J.  W.  Thompson  in  the  Ckri«twa 
Ximm.  for  Msreb,  IMT ;  XLII.  181-1«. 

4337.  Todd,  Lewis  C  Moral  Juatlce  of  Uni- 
vcrsaliaui.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Brief  Sketdi 
of  the  Author's  Ufe.  ...  Erie,  1845,  18».  pp. 
192.    H. 

4338.  [Forbesy  partus].  The  Uoireraali^t's 
Assistant;  or  an  Examination  of  the  Principal 
Objections  commonly  urged  against  Universai- 
ism. ...    Boston,  1846,  18".  pp.  234.    H. 

4389.  C^orfpe,  Nathan  D.  An  Examination  of 

Universaiism,  embracing  its  Rise  and  Progre«. 

and  the  Means  of  its  Propagation.  ...   Boston. 

184«,  12».  pp.  210.    H. 
4389>.  6rlndl«,  Wesley.     The  Doctrine  of 

Endless  rnuisliment  renounced  and  refuted. 

...    Boston,  1846, 16>.  pp.  30. 

4340.  Serpent  (The)  Uncoiled:  or  a  FnU 
Length  Picture  of  Universaiism.  By  a  West- 
ern Layman.  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  J.  M.  Peck.  Revised  Ed.  Philadelphia. 
Amer.  Baptist  PubUcatiom  SKiHy,  [1846,]  18* 
or  24<>.  pp.  107. 

4311.  l¥ltltc,  Edward.  Life  in  Christ,  fvm 
Disoonrses  upon  the  Scripture  Doctrine  that 
Immortality  is  the  Peculiar  Privilege  of  the 
Regenerate:  being  the  SubsUnce  of  Lectures 
delivered  at  Hereford  In  the  Year  1845.  ... 

London,  1846,  8".  pp.  xriii.,  337  +. 

Bee  geUetic  Rep.  Tor  Jaa,  1847;  4tb  Ber.,  XXL  39- 
M.   (H)    Comp.  No.  4368. 

4342.  IVllaon,  James  Victor.  Beasonsforoor 
Hope:  comprising  upwards  of  a  Thousand 
Scriptural  Evidences  ...  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Final  Salvation  of  all  the  Human  Family 
...    .    Boston,  1846,  r>.  pp.  313.    ff. 

4343.  HsOl,  Alexander.  Universaiism  against 
Itself,  or  an  Examination  and  Refutation  of 
the  Principal  Arguuieuts  claimed  in  Support 
of  the  Final  Holiness  and  Happiness  of  AH 
Mankind.  ...  St.  Clairsvillo,  0.,  1816,  12*. 
pp.  480.  >- Reprinted,  Nottingham  (£ug.),  1818, 

'  S«e  No.  4340. 

4344.  Flanders,  O.  T.  Reriew  of  Alexander 
Hall's  "  Untvorsalism  against  Itself."  Zanes- 
ville,  0.,  1841, 10"  or  32».  pp.  304. 

4S46.  Brlttan,  Samuel  Byron.  An  Illnttra- 
tion  and  Defence  of  Universaiism  as  an  Idea. 
In  a  Series  of  Philosophical  and  Scriptural 
Discourses.  . . .    Albany,  1847, 12>.  pp.  188  +. 

4346.  Goli;  Isaac  C.  An  Inqniry  Into  the 
Original  Use  and  Scripture  ImfKirt  of  ths 
Terms  Sfieol,  Hadei,   Thrtaim,  and  Gehama 

..    .    Honesdale,  Pa.,  1847,  8».  pp.  20. 

4347.  Hamilton,  Richard  Winter.  Tlie  R» 
Tealed  Doctrine,  etc.  1847.    See  Na  3388. 

4345.  Itatbam,  Alanson,  MdhoditL  and 
Goolc,  James  Monroe,  UniwrwaltML  Discus* 
sion  ...  .  Snttject,  John6:  28,  2B.  ...  Pro- 
vidence, 1847,  80.  pp.  136. 

4349.  Moore.  Asher.  Universaltsnt  the  Dor- 
trine  of  the  Bible.  Phihidelphia,  1847,  18*. 
pp.196. 

4360.  Skinner,  Otis  Alnsworth. ...  Seven  Ser- 
mons ...  in  Reply  to  Rev.  E.  P.  Hatfield's 
Attock  upon  Unlversalists  and  Universaiism. 
. . .    New  York,  1847, 18o.  pp.  176. 

See  No.  4391. 

4361.  Smltli,  Matthew  Hale.  Unlyenatism 
not  of  God:  ...  with  the  Experience  of  the 
Author,  dnrfng  a  Ministry  of  Twelre  Yesrs. 
[New-York,]  American  Trad  Soeittg,  [1847,] 
18>.  pp.  268. 
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4392.  l^aldl«,  Duviil.  Tho  UltimAte  Mani. 
fentation  uf  (i«id  to  tliv  World  ...  .  Loudou, 
1M7,  ie».  pp.  61  -\.. 

435a  'Wtlliamflony  Imac  D.  An  Examina- 
tion of  the  Doctrin«  uf  EndleM  PunMimeut. 
. . .    Cincinnati,  1M7, 18*.  pp.  226. 

43M.  Hlnton»  John  Howard.    Who  wtll  Live 
forKrer?    An  Examination  of  Luke  xx.  36; 
with  Xoteii.    London,  1K4H,  8*.  pp.  32. 
B«priQic4  la  his  AthunoMla,  pp.  4Z1-4SA. 

4355.  MorrlBy  W.  Christ  and  tho  Saddncces: 
or  the  True  Meaning  of  Luke  xx.  36,  rindi- 
cated,  in  a  Series  of  Strictnret  ou  a  recent 
Pnmphlet  by  John  Iluward  Ulnton,  M.A.,  en- 
tit  Jed  •*Who  wiU   Live  for  Everf'*  Ac.  Ac 

4356.  IVblie,  Edward.  Who  will  Live  for 
Everr  A  Reply  to  the  Rev.  John  Howard 
Hiuton's  Criticism  on  Luke  xx.  36.  With  an 
Appendix,  on  the  Signification  of  the  Terms 
Life  and  Death.    Loudon?  1848 1 

43'>T.  Doctrine  (The)  of  Future  Punishment. 
{Briiuh  quar.Sn.  for  Feb,  1818;  VIL  105- 
lit*.)    BA. 

In  oppodtion  to  White  aod  Dobncj.   8m  Nw.  4»10, 
4341. 

4358.  Holmesy  1>a\id,  and  Ansttiiy  John 
Mather.  A  Dolmte  on  the  Doctrines  of  Atone- 
ment, Universal  Salvation,  and  Endless  Puu- 
lahmetit,  held  in  (ienoa,  Osyuga  Co.,  N.Y.,  ttom 
Dec«>niber  28th,  1847,  to  January  5tb,  1848  . . . 
revised  by  the  Parties.  Auborn,  N.Y.,  1848, 
12*.  pp.  823. 

4360.  !•  the  Doctrine  of  Endless  Punishment 
True  or  False?  Dinloorues  between  a  Calviu- 
ist,  Arminian,  Baxteiiaui  and  Berean.  Lou- 
don, 1848. 12*.  pp.  20. 

4S60.  Jordan.  J.  Henry.    Review  of  Alexan- 
der Hall  against  Unlversalism.  ...     Indian- 
apolis, 1848,  IG>.  pp.  440. 
8m  No.  4943. 

4361.  Manfbrdy  Erasmus,  and  FranUln, 
BeixJamin.  An  Oral  Debate  on  the  Coming  of 
the  Son  of  Man,  Endless  Punishment,  and 
Universal  Salvation.  Held  In  Milton,  Ind., 
Oct.  26,  27,  and  28,  1847.  . . .  Indianapolits 
1848,  ie».  pp.  368. 

4362.  Roberts,  Orrln.  Antidote  Analj'zed: 
or  a  Review  uf  the  IHuuphiot  entitled  '*  An  An- 
tidote fur  the  Doctrine  of  Universal  Salvation, 
by  John  O.Stearns."  ...  Rochester,  1848, 16i>. 
n>.338. 

Be*  Mo.  4301. 

4363.  Anatln,  John  Mather.  A  Critical  Re- 
view of  a  Work  by  Rev.  J.  8.  Backus,  entitled 
Uaiversalism  another  Oospel,  or  J.  M.  Austin 
▼s.  the  Bible.  . . .    Auburn,  N. Y.,  1849, 16».  pp. 

4Mt.  BaUo«i,  Hoaea.  A  Voice  'to  Unlrersal- 
isu.  ...  Boston,  1851  [cop.  1849],  12».  pp. 
272. 

4366.  Foster,  John.  A  Letter  of  the  Cele- 
brated John  Foster  to  a  Young  Minister  on 
the  Duration  of  Future  Punishment:  with  an 
Introduction  and  Notes,  consisting  chiefly  of 
Extracts  ftvm  Orthotlox  Writers,  and  an 
Earnest  Appeal  to  the  American  Tract  Society 
in  regard  to  the  Character  of  its  Publications. 
[By  Alpheus  Crosby.]    Boston,  1849,  12>.  pp. 

Thla  iolter  of  Forter  wm  sIm  pabllshsd  vlth  a 
Prelkoo  t>7  Bsv.  T.  J.  Bawjv.  D.D.,  New  York,  1858, 
IV.    U. 
4366.  [HaUam,  R.  A.].  John  Foster  on  Future 
Punishment.    (^Church  Set.  for  Oct.  1849;  II. 
3^0-360.)    BA. 
4307.  Horrtf,  W.    What  Is  Spiritual  Life? 
Inklings  of  Truth  on  the  Sutject  of  **  Christ  | 


our  Life,"  for  tho  Consideration  of  the  "  Spi- 
ritual," ICor.  it  1«.  ...  London,  1849,  12». 
pp.32. 

43C8.  Horrta,  W.  Doctrine  according  to  Ood- 
linoss.  Tho  Moral  and  Spiritual  Tendencies 
of  the  Doctrine,  that  Life  and  Immortality 
are,  and  can  be,  poenessed  only  in  Christ.  A 
Sequel  to  "  Whiit  is  Si»iriMiaI  Life?"  London, 
1849, 12*.  pp.  48. 

4360.  Hlnton,  John  Howard.  Athanasia:  or, 
Four  Books  on  Immortality. — To  which  Is  ap- 
pended, "  Wlio  will  Live  for  Ever?"  an  Exami- 
nation of  Luke  XX.  86;  with  IU;ioinder8to  the 
Rev.  E.  White,  and  tho  Rev.  W.  Morris.  . . . 
London,  1849, 12>.  pp.  xii.,  628. 

See  Bctectlc  Jte».  for  Sept.  184»;  4th  Ber.  XXVI. 
n»-UA.  {B.)    Comp.  Nod.  4S4I.  i'iUSA. 

4370.  I«ee,  Luther.  The  Immortality  of  the 
Soul.  . . .  Now- York,  1849, 18«.  pp.  191. —"Re- 
vised and  improved,"  Syracuse,  N.Y.,  1860,  \». 
pp.  183. 

Oppoaet  the  doctrines  of  matsrlallMi  and  tho  sanl- 
blJatlonerthevlekML 

4371.  [Storrs,  Oeorgel.  The  Unity  of  Man; 
or,  Life  and  Death  Realities.  A  Reply  to 
Luther  Lee.  By  Anthropos.  l%iladelphi«, 
I860, 18*.  pp.  122.    O. 

Bee  No.  iSSS. 

4372.  Stcplken,  Sir  James.  Essays  in  Eocle- 
siaatical  Biography.  ...  3d  Ed.  2  vol.  London, 
(1849,  50,)  1853,  8*.    H. 

Tho  BpitofM.  Vol.  II.  pp.  406-506,  oppoaet  the  doe- 
trine  of  oterBal  puBiihmeot.    Beo  below,  No.  4474. 

4873.  Glhapman,  James  L.,  and  Shelaane, 

C.  F.  R.  DiHcusHion  ...  .  "Do  the  8crii>- 
tures  teach  the  Doctrine  of  Endless  Punish- 
ment." 2d  Ed.  Notasulga,  Ala.,  1860,  8»  or 
large  10>.  pp.  136. 

4374.  Goqnerel,  Athanase.  La  tnort  second* 
et  les  pcinea  6ternelles  Deux  sermons  ...  . 
Paris,  1850, 12*  or  18*.  pp.  72.    F. 

Tr«njlatcd  In  Pnt—tantUm  In  ParU,  Botton.  1BS4. 
18^.  Ooqiierel  oppoaea  the  dooirlne  of  eteroiil  puntvh- 
mcnt.  Compare  the  laat  chapter  of  hia  CkHntiaHitm* 
azperinMNlai,  Psria,  1847,  l.r.  with  tho  aotea. 

4375.  Coon,  Reune  R.  The  Doctrine  of  Future 
and  Kndleas  Punishment,  logically  prove<l,  in 
a  Critical  Examination  of  such  PiUMagcs  of 
Scripture  as  relate  to  the  Final  Destiny  of 
Man.  . . .    Cincinnati,  1850, 12*.  pp.  868.    O. 

4376.  GrcTT,  Henrv.  Future  Punishment  not 
Eternal  Life  in  Misery,  but  Dedtmetlon.  ... 
Philadelphia,  I860, 12>.  pp.  12.    IT 

4377.  MetbodUt  Kplaoopal  Chnroh, 
U.S.  —  Tract  Soeittjf.  A  Stranj^o  Thing. 
[Against  UniverMalism.]  — Uulvunmlism  Un- 
scriptnraL — The  Doctrine  of  Eternal  Puuish- 
ment  founded  on  the  Divine  Benevolence. 
{TraeU,  Nos.  74, 189, 304.) 

4378.  MoncrlttH;  William  Oton.  Dialoguea 
on  Future  Punishment.  ...  Pliiladclphia, 
1850, 12*.  pp.  60. 

Proface  datsd  Moaadbor^,  BoeUand,  Doe.  a, 
184«. 

4370.  Plcree,  Lovlck,  and  Sheliane,  C.  F. 

R.  A  Theological  DiscusHion  held  in  Anieri- 
cus,  Georgia,  on  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  of 
March,  1850.  . . .  [On  the  question  of  Endless 
Punishment]  Notasulga,  Ala.,  [I860,]  8o  or 
large  16>.  pp.  70. 

4380.  [Alexander,  Archibald].  Univenalism 
False  and  Unscriptnral.  An  Essay  on  the  Du- 
ration aud  Intensity  of  Future  Punishmcut. 
Philadelnhia,  Ptesh'ttenan  Board  of  Pubiica- 
tfon,  [185I,J18».  pp.  104.    H. 

43S1.  Kndleas  Punishment,  a  Result  of  Cha- 
racter. (Xcw  Englander  fur  3Iay,  1861 ;  IX. 
186-197.)    H. 

4382.  TlUoteon,  Obadiah  Ilosford.  The  Des- 
tiny of  Mankind:  or  Wliat  do  the  Scripturea 
866 
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4321.  Bnqnlrjr  ooncernlni^  the  Eternity  of 
Future  PnnishmeDt,  in  Eight  Letters  to  a 
Friend:  with  an  Appendix.  By  a  Layman. 
Maid«ton<v  1844, 12o.  pp.  94. 

4822.  [Gulldy  E.  E.].  The  UniTergalint'ii  Bonk 
of  Reference.  Containing  all  the  Principal 
Facts  and  Argnments,  and  Scriptare  Texts, 
pro  and  con,  on  the  Great  ControverBy  between 
Limitariana  and  Uuiveraalista.  ...  2d  Ed.  Re- 
vised and  enlarged.  Boston,  (1844,)  1668,  l'>. 
pp.  381.  ~  5th  ed.,  with  the  author's  name, 
lUtf.  1859, 12». 

4323.  ]j»font    de    Bfontf^Brrler,    . 

L'enfer  demontr6  par  rainon,  on  la  pbilo«cphio 
forcte  de  reconnattre  r6ternlt4  des  peinee. 
Montauban,  1844, 12».  pp.  204. 

4324.  Storrs,  George.  An  Inquiry:  Are  the 
Wicked  Immortal?  in  Six  Sermons.  Also, 
Have  the  Dead  Knowledge?  To  which  is  pre- 
fixed an  Extract  on  •  the  Second  Death.*  By 
Archbishop  Whately.  2l8t  Ed.  New  York, 
1852  [cop.  1848],  18».  pp.  128.    D. 

An  edltkm  was  publ.   at  NeircMtl«H>ii-T7nc  la 
1844.    Fint  edition  earlier  r    Bee  Ko.  4304. 

4825.  Unlveraallat  Quarterly  (The)  and  Ge- 
neral Review.  Volume  L-XVIU.  Boston, 
1844-411,80.    H. 

4826.  Lane*  Bei>J.  I.  Sabbath  Evening  Lec- 
tures; or  the  Reftigoof  Lies  and  the  Covert 
from  the  Storm :  being  a  Series  of  Thirteen 
Lectures  on  the  Doctrine  of  Future  Punish- 
ment. . . .    Troy,  N.Y.,  1844, 12«'.  pp.  331. 

4327.  Burr*  Charles  Chauncy.  A  Review  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Lane's  Lectures  against  Universalism. 
In  Six  Numbers  ...  Troy  [N.Y.J,  1844,  12». 
pp.144.    U. 

4828.  GalbraltK,  Johi!.  A  Letter  ...  to  Rev. 
Henry  Tullidge,  containing  some  Comments 
upon  a  Work  entitled,  "The  Refuge  of  Lies, 
and  the  Covert  from  the  Storm."  Written  by 
Rev.  Benjamin  I.  Lane  ...  .  Erie,  1845, 10*. 
pp.40. 

4329.  [Oallo'vrayy  George].  The  Errors  of 
Modern  Theology,  more  especially  of  the  Mo- 
risonian  System;  show^n  In  a  Letter  to  Hr. 
John  Robertson,  St.  Ninians,  near  Stirling. 
By  a  Christian  Observer.  Glajagow,  1845,  12>. 
pp.  36.    U. 

4830.  [Kent,  Adolphu^.  A  Letter,  in  Replv 
to  some  Remarks  on  **  soul,  Spirit,  and  Mind,^' 
<*Hadm  and  Gehenna,"  "Man  the  Image  of 
God,""  Ac;  and  in  Vindication  of  "The  Whole 
Counsel  of  God."  By  Abiezer.  London,  1845, 
12».pp.48.    m 

4381.  [ ].  A  Letter,  In  R«)ly  to  some  Objec- 
tions advanced  against  "Tlie  Whole  Counsel 
of  God."  By  Abioxer.  Bath,  1845,  ld>.  pp. 
22.    a 

4832.  [ ].    A  Letter,  In  Yindicatton  of  **The 

Whole  Counsel  of  God,"  fWMn  sundry  Objec- 
tions proposed  by  One  or  More  of  the  Chris- 
tians commonly  called  Plymouth  Brethren. 
ByAbiexer.    Bath.  1845, 12".  pp.  38.    If. 
Tbeie  two  UveU  are  In  defteee  of  Uolvemllsm. 

4333.  Plngree,  Enoch  Mei-rill,  and  Rloe,  N. 
L.  A  Debate  on  the  Doctrine  of  Universal 
Salvation :  held  in  Cincinnati.  0.,  from  March 
24,  to  April  1, 1846.  . . .  Cincinnati,  1845, 12>. 
pp.429.    H. 

4334.  Plngrect  Enoch  Merrill,  and  Waller, 
John  L.  A  Debate  on  Universalism :  held  in 
Warsaw,  Kentucky,  May,  1844  ...    .    Cincin- 

lati,  1845,  8*.  pp.  357.    W. 
».   Ha'vryer,  Thomas  Jefferson.    Endless 
Dutshroeut;    its  Origin   and  Grounds  exa- 
ined :  with  other  Diw;our«e8.  . . .   New- York, 
145, 18"  or  24*.  pp.  262.    JET. 
864 


4336.  Tbon,  David.    The  ThxaaOnDd  BxU- 

bitions  of  Man's  Enmity  to  God.  . . .    Lemdca, 
1845,  8».  pp.  xxxii.,  5.SS.    P. 

Reviewed  by  J.   W.  Tbonpooa  fa  Om   Cirii'ms 
for  March.  1847 ;  XLII.  181-110. 


4337.  Todd,  Lewis  C.  Moral  Joatir«  of  Ooi- 
vcrsalism.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Brief  Sketdi 

of  the  Author's  Ufe Erie,  1845,  1».  jv 

192.    H. 

4338.  [Forbes,  Darius!  The  UniverssOut'* 
Assistant;  or  an  Examination  of  the  PriDCtpAl 
Objections  commonly  urged  against  UnivenaJ- 
iam.  . . .    Boston,  18M,  18>.  pp.  234.    S. 

4339.  Gcorflr«»  Nathan  D.  Ad  KxamiMitiaB  ef 
Universalism,  embracing  it«  Rise  and  ProgreM. 
and  the  Means  of  its  Propagation.  . . .  Boston. 
1846, 12».  pp.  210.    H. 

4339*.  Grlndle,  Wesley.  The  Dodiine  «f 
Endless  Pnnishnient  renounced  and  reftited. 
...    Boston,  1846,  ie».  pp.  30. 

4340.  Serpent  (The)  UncoUed:  or  a  Fun 
Length  Picture  of  Universalism.  By  a  West- 
ern Layman.  With  an  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  J.  M.  Peck.  Revised  Ed.  Phibideiphia, 
Amer,  Baptist  PublicaJtUm  Society,  [184«Jj  1»* 
or  240.  pp.  107. 

4341.  MTlftlte,  Edward.  life  in  Chtiet  Won 
Discourses  upon  the  Scripture  DocUine  thai 
ImmorUlity  is  the  Peculiar  Privilege  of  the 
Regenerate:  being  the  Subelaace  of  Lectures 
delivered  at  lloraford  in  the  Year  lS45w  ... 
London.  1846, »».  pp.  xviiL,  837  +. 

See  Eetectic  Rev.  for  Jsa,  1847 ;  4lh  Sot..  XXL  M- 
66.   (H.)    Comp.  Ko.  4M». 

4342.  'Wilson,  Jame«  Victor.  ReascwiB  for  o«ir 
Hopo:  comprising  upwards  of  a  Thon^Lod 
Scriptural  Evidences  ...  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Final  Salvation  of  all  the  Human  Family 
...    .    Boston,  1846, 12».  pp.  SIS.    H, 

4343.  HsOl,  Alexander.  Universaliam  a^n^ 
Itself,  or  an  Examination  and  Refutation  of 
the  Principal  Arguuieuts  claimed  in  Support 
of  the  Final  Hohness  and  Happineee  of  All 
Mankind.  ...  St.  dairsville.  O.,  I8M»  12*. 
pp.  480.— Reprinted,  Nottingham  (Ens.),  ISA8, 

'  See  No.  4300. 

4344.  Flanders,  G.  T.  Review  of  Alexander 
nail's  '*  Universalism  against  Itself*  Zanee- 
ville,  0.,  184T,  ie»  or  32».  pp.  304. 

4345.  Brlttskn,  Samuel  Byron.  An  Illoatra- 
tiou  and  Defence  of  Univentalism  aA  an  Idea, 
In  a  Series  of  Phtloeophical  and  Scriptuial 
Discourses.  . . .    Albany,  1847. 1».  pp.  188  +• 

4346.  Ooli;  Isaac  C.  An  Inqvtry  into  the 
Original  Use  and  Scripture  tm|Mrt  of  the 
Terms  ^tfoL  Hada,   Tanamt,  and   ffiftiwaa 

..    .    Honesdale,  Pa..  1847,  8*.  pp.  ao. 

4347.  Hamilton,  Richard  Winter,  like  Ke> 
vealed  Doctrine,  «te.  t8i7.    See  No.  3303. 

4348.  liatbanii  Alanson,  MtthoAiA,  end 
CoolC)  James  Monroe,  niiVrwItM.  IHsm^ 
sion  ...  .  3ul:tject,  Jobn6:  28,  SB.  ...  Pro- 
vidence. 1847,  8».  pp.  138. 

4340.  Moore.  Asher.  Unlveraallent  the  Doo 
trine  of  the  Bible.  Philadelphia,  1847.  IS*- 
pp.196. 

4850.  Sklnnery  Otis  Ainsworth. . . .  Seven  Ser- 
mons ...  in  Reply  to  Rev.  E.  F.  RatfieM^ 
Attack  upon  Universalists  and  Univeraaliam. 
. . .    New  York,  1847,  18«.  pp.  176. 

Bm  Ko.  492. 

4351.  Smltliy  Matthew  Hale.  CnlvertaBsn 
not  of  God:  ...  with  the  Experience  of  the 
Author,  during  a  Ministry  of  Twelve  Tear*. 
[New-York,]  Amarican  JVacT  Sacttijf,  [1847,J 
i8>.  pp.  268. 
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4412.  Hastlnssy  Horace  Lorenio.  Scripture 
Tract.— No.  T,  The  Destiny  of  the  Wicked. 
fXow  York,  185-,]  18o.  pp.  li 

4413.  I^ake,  Edwin  H.  Key  to  Truth;  or,  Ex- 
putitory  llemarke  on  Biblkral  Phniaes  and  Pas* 
m^ee:  together  with  Brief  Essays  ...  com* 
prising  Arguments  in  fkror  of  Univenwlism, 
and  OI>Jectiuns  to  Endless  Punishment.  Bos- 
ton, riM5,1 12>.  pp.  311. 

4414.  Mmrtln,  Thomas  Henri.    See  No.  2832. 

4415.  Lltcli,  Jdsiah.  Dialogue  on  the  Nature 
of  Man.  hiii  State  in  Death,  and  the  Final  Doom 

of  the  Wicked Philadelphia,  [t86-,J  32*. 

pp.  54. 

4410.  Bartletty  Samuel  C.  Lectures  on  Mo- 
dern UnivcniiallBm;  an  Exposure  of  the  Sys- 
tem from  Recent  Publications  of  its  Standard 
Authors.  . . .  Manchester,  N.U.,  1856, 12>.  pp. 
229. 

8m  BfUMk.  Saen  Ibr  Jan.  185T:  XIY  32T. 

4417.  Blali&9  Jacob.  A  Review,  giving  the 
Main  Ideas  in  T>t.  E.  Beecher's  Conflict  of 
Ages  and  a  Reply  to  them,  and  to  his  many 
Beviewers.  To  which  Is  added,  the  Bible 
Meaning  of  the  Word  Hell.  Also,  Two  linn- 
dretl  Texts  quoted,  to  show  the  Nature  of  Fu- 
ture Punishment.  . . .  Batfalo,  1866,  16*.  pp. 
51,  iii.    H. 

4418.  Oeorce,  Nathan  D.  UniTersallsm  not 
of  the  Bible:  being  an  Examination  of  more 
than  One  Ilundreil  and  Twenty  Texts  of  Scrip- 
tnre«i,  in  Controversy  between  Evangelical 
Christians  and  Universalists  ...;  with  a  Ge- 
neral and  Scriptural  Index.  ...  New  York, 
1858, 12».  pp.  420. 

4419.  Hickok,  Laurens  Perseusw  Perpetual 
Sin  and  Omnipotent  Goodness.  (Biblioth.Snera 
for  Jan.  1850 ;  XIII.  48-«0.)    H. 

4120.  I^anserandy  Antoine.  Basal  but  la 
doctrine  du  rdtablissement  final.  Thdee  dog- 
mntiqne.    Montaubau,  1850,  8*.  (2^  sh.) 

4421.  Oettlageifty  Alexander  von«  De  Peo- 
cato  in  Splritum  Sanctum,  qua  cum  Eschato- 
logia  Christiana  contineatur  Ratione,  Dispu- 
tatio.  ...  Dorpati  LiTonorum,  1856b  8«.  pp. 
178. 

4422.  [Post, Truman  Marcellua].  Immortality; 
the  Argument  from  Nature. — The  Argument 
from  Scripture.  (iV'  to  Enfflander  for  Feb.  and 
May,  1856;  XIV.  ll.V-153,  and  161-214.)    H. 

Able  aod  eloqoent.   Written  pardciilarlf  lo  oppoai- 
tioa  to  the  doctrine  of  tlie  annlbilatioo  of  the  wicked. 

4423.  Reymaud,  Joan  (Ernest).  R^ponse  an 
concile  de  Pdrigueux.  Paris,  1888, 9».  pp.  27. 
D. 

See  No*.  498,  SSSS,  44&S. 

4424.  Steeift,  P.  De  Loco  r^  awoKaraffrdvttK. 
Amst.  1966. 

4425.  Brtioksy  John,  M.D,  A  Brief  Examina- 
tion c^  the  Common  Notions  about  Adam's 
Fall,  Probation.  Judgment,  Retribution,  Burn- 
ing of  the  World,  Ac.  [A  Letter  to  Edward 
Hitchcock,  D.D.,  LL.D.J  Boston,  1857, 12o.  pp. 
82. 

Unlverullit. 
4425*.  Storrs,  George.    Life  tram  the  Dead: 
or,  The  Righteous  only  will  live  again.    An 
Essay New-Tork,  1857, 12>.  pp.  83.    O. 

4426.  IValBlft,  John  T.  The  Nature  and  Dura- 
tion of  Future  Punishment.  Richmond  [.Va.], 
1857, 12».  pp.  xlT.,  124. 

Orthodox. 

4427.  IVIUIams,  F.  W.  for  W.  S.?]  Thoughts 
on  the  Doctrine  of  Eternal  Punishment,  with 
reference  to  the  Views  of  the  Rev.  Frederick 
Denison  Maurice  and  the  Neoplatonlsts.  Lon- 
don, 1857,  8*.  pp.  24. 

One  of  mj  aathnritlee  givee  for  the  Initials  of  Mr. 
Wliliftnu'i  Christian  nsme^  "F.  W.";  aoother  hai 


4428.  Maurice,  (John)  Fred.  Denison.  The 
Worship  of  the  Church  a  Witness  Hir  the  Re- 
demption of  the  World.  With  a  Letter  to  W. 
S.  [or  F.W.n  Williams,  Esq.,  on  his  Pamphlet 
respecting  the  Doctrine  of  Eternal  Punish- 
ment .. .    .    London,  1857, 8*.    Is. 

4429.  Hndson,  Charles  Fred.  Debt  and  Grace, 
as  related  to  the  Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life. 
. . .  Boston,  1857, 12*.  pp.  Till.,  472.  If. — 4tb 
Thousand  [with  a  copious  Index j.  New  York, 
1861, 12».pp.viii.,489. 

Thie  \M  probably  the  ableat,  the  most  learned,  and  the 
moat  comprcheuaiTe  treattao  vhieh  haa  yet  appeared 
in  support  of  tbe  doctrine  of  the  extinctleu  of  the 
wicked.  Cb.  in.  contains  an  analysis  and  criticism 
of  tweotj-t«o  different  forms  of  theodicy,  by  which 
it  has  been  attempted  to  reooncile  the  doetrine  of 
eternal  mtscry  witii  the  pcrfeotions  of  G«>d.  Ch. 
Till.,  pp.  266  -396.  U  devoted  to  •'  the  Historical  Ar- 


4430.  iStronip,  James.  [Review  of]  Hudson 
on  a  Future  Life.  {Methodia  Quar.  Rn.  for 
July,  1858;  XL.  404-418.)    H. 

4431.  Adams,  Nehemiah. ...  The  Reasonable- 
ness of  Future,  Endless  Punishment.  . . .  Bos- 
ton, 1858, 12>.  pp.  35.    //. 

4432.  King,  Thomas  Starr.  The  Doctrine  of 
EndleM  Punishment  for  the  Sins  of  thlii  Life, 
Unchristian  and  Unrcitsunable.  Two  Dis- 
courses, delivered  in  lloUis  Street  Church.  . . . 
Boston,  1858,  8«.  pp.  66. 

4433.  Adams,  Nehomiah.  . . .  God  is  LoTe.  A 
Supplement  to  the  Author's  Discourse  on  the 
Reasonableness  of  Future,  Endless  Punish- 
ment. With  a  Brief  Notfce  of  Rev.  T.  S. 
King's  Two  Discourses  In  Reply  to  said  Dis- 
course. . . .    Boston,  1858, 12<>.  pp.  48.    U. 

4434. ...  A  Scriptural  Argument  for  Future, 

Endless  Punishment.  ...    Boston,  1858,  12>. 
pp.58.    H. 

Published  originally  in  the  Ckrittian  Pnewum  (a 
UnlversallMt  newspaper)  for  Deo.  10,  l.>a.S,  aud  replied 
to  by  the  Ber.  Sylmnas  Cobb,  the  editor,  lu  the  same 
jourual.    See  No.  4440. 

4435.  Miller,  Thomas  H.  The  Reasonableness 
of  Eternal  Life,  a  Sermon,  first  delivered  la 
Portsmouth,  N.U.,  and  repeated  to  the  Rock- 
ingham Conference  of  Universalists  at  Fre- 
mont, N.H.,  Hay  19, 1858.  PorUmouth,  1858. 
8».  pp.  13.    H. 

4436.  Barro-vrs,  ElUah  Porter.  The  Scrip- 
tural Doctrine  of  a  Future  State.  (BiUioth, 
Sacra  for  July,  1858;  XV.  625-<K}l.}    H, 

Defends  tbe  doctrine  of  eternal  ponuhment,  par- 
ticularly against  Mr.  Hudson. 

4437.  Dexter,  Henry  Martyn.  The  Voice  of  the 
Bible  the  Verdict  of  Reason.  A  Sermon  upon 
the  Reasonableness  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Future  Eternal  Punishment  of  those  who  die 
Impenitent  ...  .  Boston,  1858,largel2». pp. 
66. 

4438.  THayer,  Thomas  Baldwin.  A  Review 
of  Rev.  H.  M.  Dexter's  Sermon  upon  the  Rea- 
sonableness of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Future 
Eternal  Punishment  of  those  who  ilio  Impeni- 
tent     Boston,  1858, 8*.  pp.  32. 

4439.  Adams,  Nehemiah.  The  Great  Concern: 
or,  Man's  Relation  to  Ood  and  a  Future  State. 
...    2d  Ed.     Boston,  (I85»,)  I860,  r2».  pp.  236. 

Containing,  with  other  matter,  his  essay*  in  de- 
fence of  the  doctrine  of  endlsM  punishment.  Sm 
above,  Nos.  44S1,  4433.  4434. 

4440.  Adams,  Nehemiah,  and  Cobb,  Syl- 
vanns.  Discussion  of  the  Scripturaloees  of 
Future,  Endless  Punishment.  . . .  Boston, 
1859, 24».  pp.  XX.,  ft-507.  — Revised  Ed.,  with 
an  Appendix..   Boston,  1860, 12«>.  pp.  607. 

Originally  pubiUhsd  la  the  Ckriatkm  FtttrnMU  Bes 

4441.  Orlgss,  Leverett.  Man  Mortal  and  Im- 
mortal.—The  Doctrine  of  Annihilation  and 
of  tbe  Unconscious  State  of  tbe  Dead  refuted, 
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teach  'respect Inp  the  Final  Condition  of  the 
HuniRn  Family?  ...  Bo«tou,  1851,  16>.  pp. 
viii.,  111. 

43S>.  Alle  Menneskers  endelige  Opreltnfng 
ved  (.hi-itttum.  af  D.  Petersen,  M.  L.  Gerhard 
og  aiidre  gudellge  Ma?ndB  Tanker  eg  Skrifler, 
og  eiidelig  !  ot  JSrev  gnindiR  or  tydellg  fore- 
stillet.    Cbristiauis  1852, 16*.  pp.  90. 

4383.  Bagnall,  William  R.  The  Intermediate 
State,  and  the  Punishment  of  the  Wicked. 
(Mfthodist  Quar.  Ftv.  for  April,  1852 ;  XXXIV. 

In  opposttloa  to  the  doetrlae  of  Mr.  Btom.   Sea  Mo. 

4371. 

4384.  Oorltaniy  George  M.  The  Eternal  Dn- 
ration  of  Future  IHiniahmontiJ  la  not  iiiconaia- 
tent  with  the  Divine  Attributes  nf  Justice  and 
Mercy :  an  Esaay  which  obtained  the  Buroey 
Prize  for  the  Year  1851.  Cambridge,  1852,  8«. 
pp.78. 

4385.  I>«  (inliieeir,  Thomas.  On  the  snp- 
poeed  Scriptural  Expression  for  Eternity 
ratwrl.  1852.  (In  his  TheoL  EuoMi.  Boston, 
1854,160, 1. 127-Ue.)    H. 

4S86.  Steams,  John  G.    The  Immortality  of 

the  Soul :  being  an  Examination  of  tlie  Pecu< 

liar  Views  of  "Second  Adveutists,*'  on  this 

Subject.    Utica,  [N.Y.,  1852,1  24».  pp.  120. 

la  oppoiitlon  to  tho  doctriae  or  tho  soQibllatlon  of 

the  vlcked. 

4887.  Abbott*  Alex.  Robinson.   Jonah's  Grief 

for  the  Gourd.    A  Di«coiirse  of  the  Moral  Ar- 

Sment  against  Endless  Misery  ...   .    Boston, 
»,  8».  pp.  32. 

4887*.  [Ballon,  Iloeea,  SWJ.  The  Dlrine  Good- 
ness, vtr.^wi  Endless  Misery.  lUnivertalist 
Quar.  fur  Oct.  1853  »  X.  404-412.)    I£. 

4388.  Beecli«r,  Edward.  The  Conflict  of  Ages. 
1853.    See  No.  490. 

4S89.  Blaln,  Jacob.  Death  not  Life:  or  the 
Destruction  of  the  Wicked  . . .  establiHhed,  and 
Endless  Misery  disproved,  by  a  CollectUm  and 
Explanation  of  all  Passages  on  Future  Pun- 
ishniont.  To  which  Is  added  a  Review  of  Dr. 
£.  Be(>cher'B  Conflict  of  Ages,  and  John  Pos- 
terns Letter.  ...  7th  Ed.  Bnffalo,  1857,  (Ist 
ed.,  New  York  f  185S,)  10».  pp.  117, 42,  8.    H. 

48S0.  BnrruM,  John  C.    Letters  to  R«y.  Lu- 

Tlck  Pierce,  D.D Being  a  Review  of 

a  Pamphlet,  recently  publiafaed  by  him,  en- 
titled '  Uulversalism  examined  and  con- 
demned' ...  .  Notasulga,  Ala.,  1853, 18*.  pp. 
179. 

4390*.  Xlllaktni,j7inftfon.  Lea  visions  d'Esaie 
et  la  uouvolle  terre.  Par  Eliakim.  Rotterdam, 
1858. 

MalotAlni  the  pre-eidit«Boe  of  aoula  and  unirenal 
aalviUloD. 

4891.  EUU,  Aaron.  Bible  vs.  Tradition  .. .  . 
By  Aaron  Ellis.  Revised  and  much  enlai'ged 
by  Thomas  Read.  6th  Ed.  New-York,  1863. 
1*.  pp.  309  +. 

MaiQtaiaa  the  mortality  of  the  aoal.  and  the  de- 

atractlon  of  the  viekod.    Appended  to  the  volume, 

pp.  383- -JM,  id  "The  Rtoh  Mbd  and  LnfKnu.'bjCiee. 

Btorra,  and,  pp.  2M7-WW.  **A  Hl«torj  of  the  Preaent 

Popular  Opinlout  conceroiog  the  Doctrlneof  Human 

ImniortaUtjr,*'  bj  the  Bcv.  J.  Paotoa  ilam. 

4302.   Hall,  James.      Primitive  Christianity 

and  Pdpular  Theology:  showing  the  Relation 

of  the  Humanity  to  the  Divinity,  by  virtue  of 

its  inbeing  Membership  of  the  Body  of  Christ, 

who  is  the  Head  of  EviTy  Man,  and  the  Head 

of  Christ  U  Qod.    New  York,  1853,  12>.  pp. 

216. 

"m.  Hastlnss,  Horace  Lorenzo.  Pauline 
Theulogy,  or  the  Christian  Doctrine  of  Future 
PuniHhment.  as  taught  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul. 
...  11th Thousand.  Providence,  RJ« (1853,) 
1861, 18«.  pp.  M.    S,  -»       nv        »/ 
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4394.  Maurice,  (John)  Fred.  Denbwm.    Th'^v 
logical  Essays  ....   Fnim  the  Serotid  Lmi^  u 
Edition.  With  a  New  Prefoce  and  otl»r  Addi- 
tions.   New  York,  1864, 12».  pp.  x\ir^  3f9. 
The  eoactndtng  Kstaf  U  oa   ••  Btcroal    L«fe  cil 
Kteraal  DeAth.-  — Fim  KngL  adiitoa.  Csa^bnig: 

4396.  Stom,  George.  Six  gennoas  oa  the  I»> 
quiry  Is  there  Immortality  in  Sin  and  SuSrr- 
Ingt  Also,  a  Sermon  on  Christ  the  Lile-eiv«T: 
or,  The  Faith  of  the  Genpel.  ...  4lh  Ed.  5rw 
York,  1856  [cop.  1853],  ia».  pp.  1C7.    JEt 

4396.  Ballon,  Moees.  The  Divine  Cfaarartn- 
Vindicated.  A  Review  of  some  of  th«  PriiK-i- 
pal  Features  of  Rev.  Dr.  E.  Beecber's  Becmt 
Work,  entitles] :  "  The  Conflict  oC  Aces  ...  r 
New  York,  1854, 1*>.  pp.  412. 

4897.  CampbeU,  Zenas.  The  Aice  oT  Ocspel 
Light:  or.  The  Immortality  of  Maa,  oalv 
through  Jesos  Christ.  . . .  Hartford,  1834.  '^ 
pp.64. 

4398.  The  N'arrow  Escape;   a   Dialo^i?: 

showing  the  Awful  ReeuU  of  spiritttalixin^ 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  ...  Hartford,  1854.  32-. 
pp.33. 

4399.  Cobb,  Sylvanns.  Review  of  theOoofiirt 
of  Ages,  by  Edward  Beecher,  D J>. :  aad  am 
Exhibitionof  the  Gospel  Harmony.  ...  Bo*- 
ton,  1854,  12».  pp.  208. 

4400.  Future  PunislinientA:  most  they  aeree- 
sarily  be  Endless?  The  Question  examlsMd  by 
the  Light  of  the  New  Testaiueat.  Lmdcai. 
1854, 8».   U    *  «™«H 

4401.  Hanson,  John  Wesley.  WltPWDos  to 
the  Truth:  containing  Pn«ng(ss  from  Di*- 
tinguished  Authors,  developing  the  Grvat 
Truth  of  Universal  Salvation:  with  an  Ap- 
pendix, exhibiting  the  Enormity  of  the  Doc- 
trine of  Endless  Misery.  ...  Boeton.  1H54. 
12»  or  18«.  pp.  185. 

4402.  f  Kln^y  Thomas  Starr].  The  Conflict  of 
Ages.  ( r»ieerM{wf  Quar.  Ibr  Jan.  UM ;  XI. 
33-72.)    If. 

A  review  of  Dr.  Edward  Baechv.    S«v  Xa.  «B. 

4403.  Maurice,  (John)  Fred.  Deniiton.  The 
Word  **  Eternal,"  and  the  Pnniithnient  of  the 
Wicked:  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  J  elf  ...  , 
From  the  eecond  London  £d.  New  York,  1^54. 
8».pp.48.    D.  "S    =*^ 

4404.  KUloe,  James.  Eternal  Life,  tie.  See 
No.  1821. 

4406.  [Noyesy  George  Rapalll  Profoeser  Man- 
rice  and  his  Hereby.  (Cftristian  Lram.  for 
March,  1854;  LVI.260-29T.>    H. 

Pace*  ira-WT  af  Uib  ahic  article  irraa  oT  Ike  wsid 
Rt«mat  and  the  Panlshincst  of  the  Wicked. 

4406.  Paaaaf^lla,  Carlo.  De  Aetemltate  Peo> 
nartun  deque  Igne  Inferno  Comnientarii.  Ra- 
tisbonae,  1854,  8*.  pp.  62.  ~  Also  Kofloaa,  Ib&i, 

4407.  Reynaud,  Jean(EnMt).  1831.  SeeNuL 

498. 

4408.  Baury'eryThomiM  Jeflereon,  oixfWea- 
oottf  Isaac.  A  Discussion  of  the  Doctrine  i>f 
Universal  SalTatton  ...  .  April,  1854.  U 
Ed.    New  York,  I860, 12>.  pp.  233. 

4409.  Slieliana,  C.  F.  R.  A  Key  to  Ualver^ 
salism  [explaining  the  meaning  of  varicns 
terms  nsed  in  Scripture].  ...  Oriffln,  G*^ 
1854, 18».  pp.  180.    K 

4410.  Dialogues  on  Universal  Rcatitvtioa. 
London,  1855, 18*.  pp.  vii.,  160.     V. 

4411.  Duration  (On  the)  of  Bril.  An  Bmt. 
. . .  Ix>ndon,  Sfimpkin,  MarAaUy  and  <h^  %S^ 
Sa.  pp.  xii.,  146.    D. 

The  anthOT  aatataloa  ikw  Jaiirwetf—  of  U«  Immti- 
gibly  wfeked.  Tlic  aulg«et  ia  mated  wllk  kaniiaf 
aadabUlty.  ^ 
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trncts  from  the  Epllogae  to  "  Eawjrs  In  Eccle- 
siiuitical  Biography."  ...    [Witli  Not«i,  by  C. 
F.  UudMon.]    Bostoa  and  Cambridge,  (1800,) 
1861,  ia».  pp.  23. 
£k«  Above.  No.  487S. 

4475.  Thompson,  Joseph  Parrlsh.  Love  and 
I'enalty;  or,  Eternal  Fuaiahmeot  cousist- 
«iit  with  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  ...  New- 
York,  1860, 24".  pp.  358. 

Sec  a  rev  lev  br  ^e  Her.  Kdvard  G.  Towoe  In  iha 
CkriMimn  Am.  for  Mareb,  IWl ;  LXX.  lfl»-l».    B. 

4476.  IVarreii,  lerael  P.  Saddnceeifim :  a 
Uoftitation  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Final  Anni- 
hilation of  the  Wiclced.  Boston,  American 
Trad  Sncifty^  [1800,]  32».  pp.  66. 

4477?  Calvert)  George.  UniTersal  Reetom- 
tlon:  a  Toem  in  Ten  Epochs,  divided  into 
Twenty-six  Books.  2  vol.  London,  1861,  sm. 
S«.    12«.6c{. 

4478.  [ClarMe,  James  Freeman].  The  Ortho- 
dox Doctrine  of  Everlasting  l^unishnient.  Re- 
view of  Dr.  Nehemiah  Adams's  Tract  ...  . 
(MonlJily  Joum.  of  Ute  Anur.  Unit.  Auoc.  for 
March,  1861 ;  II.  97-130.)    H. 

4479.  [ 1    The  same.    No.  TI.  Review  of  Dr. 

Joseph  [P.]  Thompson's  Book  on  "Love  and 
Penalty  ...  ."  {Ibid.  April,  1861;  IL  145- 
167.)    H. 

4180.  [Hadsoiftt  Charles  Fred.].  Eternal  Death 
in  the  Literal  Sense  is  Eternal  Punishment. 
(New  York,  1861,j  12».  pp.  21. 

4481.  Vye,  James.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Uni- 
Tersal  Restoration  explained  and  defended, 
and  shown  to  be  essential  to  Universal  Frater- 
nity.   London,  1861.    It. 

4482.  Patton,  W.  W.  Annihilation.  {Methnd- 
Ut  Quar.Rn.  for  Jan.  1861;  XLIII.  31-49.) 
H. 

4183.  Pond,  Enoch.  Annihilation.  (American 
Tkeol.  y;«j.  far  April,  1861;  IH.216-231.)  AB., 
H. 

44^.  UnlversalUmns  (Der)  das  heisst: 
Oott  Alles  in  Allen.  Schriftmlssige  U'hre 
von  del  Wiederbringnng  aller  DInge,  vermehrt 
mit  An^Kiigeii  von  SchriftBtellern  aus  alter 
und  neiier  Zeit  ...  .  Mit  eineni  Einleitnugfi- 
schreibuM  von  J.  Messner  In  Stammheim.  [1" 
Band.)  li  llcr  Band,  Fortsotxung  und  Schloss. 
2  Bde.    Stuttgart,  1861-6!!,  8».  pp.  203,  36A 

4485.  Haatlngfl,  Horace  Lorenzo.  Retribn- 
tlon;  or,  The  DiK>m  of  the  Ung<idly,  after  the 
Resurrection  of  the  Dcnd,  Just  and  Unjust. 
. ..    Providence,  R.I.,  1861, 12».  pp.  156. 

4486.  Reed,  11.  V.,  and  Hull,  V.  A  Discus- 
sion upon  the  Doctrine  of  Future  Punishment 

...  held  at  Harvard,  McHenry  Co.,  Ill 

September  and  October,  1860.  . . .  Geneva,  III., 
1861, 16«.  pp.  13& 

Mr.  R«0(l,  de-^trueUoniat ;  Mr.  Hall,  ''orthodox.' 

4187  Slieldon,  William,  and  Broolu,  The- 
odore. An  Examination  of  tlio  Doctrine  of 
the  Immortality  of  the  Soul :  and  the  Annihi- 
lation of  the  Wicked:  in  a  Debate  ...  .  Held 
in  the  Village  of  Viroqua,  Wisconsin,  ...  Au- 
gust, 1860.  . . .  Viroqua,  1861,  8».  pp  134. 
Mr.  Sheldoa.  desiraetleolai ;  Mr.  Brooki,  "  ortho. 
dox." 

4488.  Adante,  John  Gre«>nlettf  Lectures  on 
Universaiism  [in  defence  of  the  doctrine]  ...  . 
Providence,  R.I.,  1861,  8*.  pp.  54. 

4489.  IVoodbrldi^e,  John.  Olshansen  on  a 
New  Probation  after  Deatli.  ( A  mer.  Tfteol*  Rev. 
for  Jan.  1861 ;  III.  93-123.)    AB, 

4490.  Sort  (Du)  des  mfehants  dans  Taatre  vie, 
d'apite  l'^>;ritnrfl.    Lyon,  1861,  8*.  pp.  32. 

4491.  Steere,  Martin  J.  Footprints  heaven- 
ward: or,  Universaiism  the  more  Bxcelleut 
Way.  . . .   Boston,  1868, 12^.  pp.  406. 


4402.  Broirnaon,  0.  A.  The  Punishment  of 
the  lieprobiite.    1862.    See  No.  3756*. 

4483.  Iiove,  William  De  Loss.  Is  the  Doctrine 
of  Auuihilation  taught  in  the  Scriptures? 
(yew  Kiigtander  for  April,  1862 1  XXI.  248- 

m.)  //. 

10  opposItioD  to  Mr.  HudBon.    See  No.  4429,  tu, 

4494.  [Hndflon,  Cliarlus  Fred.J.  The  Silence 
of  the  i*cripturc4  rei4p«cting  the  Immortality 
of  the  &i>ul,  or  of  the  Race,  or  of  the  Lost. 
[New  York.  1862,]  12»  or  18«.  pp.  24. 

4495.  [Relmer,  Louis].  Das  xukUnffige 
Schicknal  der  Gottlosen.  [Philadelphia,  1862  ?] 
lO.pp.  16. 

Mai D tains  the  deatracUon  of  the  wicked. 

4495».  [Hudson,  Charles  Fred.].  Immortality 
through  Cbri8t  Alone.  The  Doctrine  Safe  and 
Sal  ntary.    [  N  ew  York,  1862,]  12". 

4495b.  Thayer,  Tliomas  Baldwin.  Theology 
of  Univenwlisni :  being  an  Exposition  of  its 
Doctrines  and  Teachings,  in  their  liOglcal  and 
Moral  Relations;  including  a  Criticism  of  the 
TexU,  cited  in  Proof  of  the  Trinity,  Vicarious 
Atonement,  Natural  Depravity,  a  General 
Judgment  and  Endless  Punishment.  Boston, 
1863  [1862],  80.  pp.  432. 

5.  OompuatiYe  Number  of  the  Saved  and  the 

iKWt. 
Note.  —  Compare  also  ^4,t,  and  7,  under  Class  in. 

Sect.  in.  F. 
4406.  [  Fogfflnl,  Pietro  Francesco].  Patrum 
Eccle«(iw  do  Pancitate  adultonmi  Fidelium 
salvAnd(n-um,  si  cuin  reprobandis  Fidel ibus 
conferantur,  mira  Consonslo  ...  .  Romse, 
1T52, 4».  pp.  121.  —  Also  pHrlRiiii,  1769, 129. 

S<<c  Zanoarla,  fitoria  let.  dltaUa,  TI.  352.  8&3.  {B.\ 
A  French  translation,  "  Trait*  xur  le  p<tlt  nombre 
dea  «liu/'  by  the  Abl>6  Claodo  Leqaeax,  Fiiii,  17C0. 


4497.  Andreasl,  Marailio.  De  Amplitudine 
MiHericortlin;  I)(.'i  alMolutiHsimaOratlo  .. .  Ital- 
ico  Sermone  primum  conscripta.  nunc  in  La- 
tlniiin  couverMn,  Cuelio  Horatio  Curionc,  C.  S. 
y.  lnteri>rete  ...    .     BasileiK.  1550,  8o. 

See  the  note  of  CI6mcDt,  Bihl.  etir(«MC,  X.  SM, 
S21. 

4498.  CurlonI  (LaL  Curio',  Celio  Secundo. 
...  De  Amplitudine  beati  Regnl  Dei  Dialog}, 
sive  Libri  Duo  ...  .  ».p.  [Basel ?],  1554.  8«>. 
BL.  —  Ed.  2da,  Goudie,  1614,  8».  pp.  190.  Also 
Prancofurti,  ini",  8o.  pp.  248. 

In  thli  book  Cnrloni  uialntatas  that  the  namber  of 
tlie  sared.  io  which  be  ioeludra  virtuous  heathens, 
will  far  exo««d  that  of  the  lost.  Thia  doctrine  was 
deeiDud  M  dnngervuB  that  tb«  Senate  of  Basel  re- 
fUMi  to  allow  him  to  publUh  the  work,  and  the  firtt 
edition  waa  printed  Mirreptitioualr.  For  a  full  ae- 
count  of  the  (took  and  of  Ihv  trr)iiii!e4  of  CurionI  in 
cooiequcnoi  of  it<i  publirati»n.  p«c  Scht>Ihom'a  Aaum. 
Ut..  XII.  S!W-«a7.  and,  for  thr  llfp  of  the  aothor,  XIV. 
325-402.  (H.)  .See  aim  CiiJincnt.  ^iW.  niriewe,  VII. 
S63.  et  frqq.  and  th«  interpdtlns  articJc  on  CarlonI 
bv  Carl  Schmidt,  in  the  JIffitedkr.  /.  d.  Mtt.  TktaL, 

ideo,  pp.  6i»-(»7.   H. 

4499.  Recnplto,  Glulio  Cosaro.  Sacrarium 
furniiilHbiU'  <le  .Miiltitndine  Reproborum  et 
Kiel  tiirum  Paocitnte.    1620.    See  No.  3776. 

4500.  VI care,  Thomas.  Pusillus  Orcx;  Refn- 
tatioci^ustlam  Libelli  de  Amplitudiue  Regnl 
Coelostis  sttb  ementito  Ccelii  Secundi  Curionis 
Nomine  in  lucem  emissi.    Oxonii,  1627, 4*. 

4501.  Recnplto,  Glulio  Cesare.  Opnsculnm 
de  8igni<<  Prsedestlnationis  et  Reprobatlonis  et 
de  Numero  Pnedestinatornra  et  ReprolMrnm. 
NeapoU,1648,4«.pp.  616,96  +.  — Also  Parlsiis, 
low,  4«;  LugdnnI,  1681,  4». 

A  4»an{aA  tranaUUoo,  Baroeloaa.  1687;  Genaoa, 
Bsralwrg.  1710.  «>. 

4502.  AJibrd,  Joieph.    The  Church   Triimi- 
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deque  Chrfstl  Dicto:  SInite  ParaaloaTeniread 
me,  etc.  Cuncluaiunes  145  ...  .  Baaile», 
15M,  am.  8».    48 /r.,  r#cA«7i«-. 

4520.  Casllias,  or  Cellasy  Mich.  Yon  der 
Kinder-Taiiffe,  und  wio  man  «i<h  zu  triMten 
biibe,  da  die  Kinder  ohue  Tauffe  sterben. 
Kiileben,  1558,  4». 

4521.  Beancalre  d«  PeipiilJlon  (Lot 
Bclcarins),  Fran9r>i8,  Bp.  of  MeU.  Conclo 
. . .  advcnun  impiaiu  CalriDi  et  Calrinlanoram 
Di^xnui  de  lafaatium  in  Matrum  Uteris  Sano* 
tifloitione  ...    .    Pariaiis,  1M5,  »>. 

AJm  au.  1587.  »:  with  '•  Aaonjmi  AaUpologla  " 
ff*; J*r*f""f  V**  **'*  •««Jiut  a  xvplj  10  11^  tb« 
CalrinUUa  miaUten  of  ]f  ati. 

45iri.  Caaaander,  Geo.  De  Statu  Infkntum, 
qui  in  Ecclesia  nati  citra  Bantisnil  Sacnunen- 
tum  muriuntur.    Coloniae,  1565,  9». 

4523.  MerEyAlex.  Cbristliche  Predigt  von  don 
ungetaiifrtfn  Kindem,  ob  sle  tielig  oder  Ter- 
lobren  seyn.    TUbingon,  1584,  4». 

4524.  [Hnbboclt,Wllliaml.  An  Apologia  of 
Infants.  In  a  t^rnion  proving  by  the  rerealed 
Will  of  God  th.it  Children  prevented  by  I>eath 
of  their  Bantianie  by  God's  Election  may  be 
aaved.  By  W.  H.,  Preacher  In  the  Tower  of 
London.    London,  1595, 8*. 

4o25.  Codomann,  Salomon.  Ob  die  uifte- 
taaflften  verstorbenen  Kinder  aellg  oder  ver- 
lobren  aeyn  ?    Leipzig,  1597, 4*. 

4526.  8eltall«sliafl,  Joh.  TrOatUeber  Unter- 
rlcht,  weas  aich  fromme  Eltem  zn  getrOsten 
haben,  wenn  Ihre  Kindlein  vor  in  und  nach 
der  Oeburt  ohn  emp&ngener  Tauffe  abatarben. 
Straasburg,  1600,  8*. 

4*27.  mrindtorlTer,  Adam.  OrOndUcber 
Bowel-M  auaa  iieillger  Schriflt  und  alten  Kir- 
chen-Lehrt-rn,  daas  der  ChriatgUublgen  Eltem 
kclnea,  ao  ohno  Tauffe  abaterben,  verloren  aey. 
Ti.l,ingen,160»,4».  '  ^ 

4628.  Hclwys,  Thomaa.  A  Short  and  Plaina 
Proof  ...  that  God'a  Decree  ia  not  the  Cauae 
of  any  Man'a  Sin  or  Condemnation;  and  that 
AH  Men  are  redeemed  by  Ghriat.  and  that  Mo 


Infitnta  are  condemned,  'w.p.  loil,  8«. 

4529.  Zellftlder,  Wllh.   Orttndlicher  Berlcht 

waa  voii  (Icucn  unffotaafften  Kindem  su  halteu 
aey.    Leipzig,  1611,  4«. 

4530.  Gneroud,  Antoine.  TnUt4  do  refflcace 
et  n6ccMdit5  du  bapteeme.    La  Rochelle,  1618, 

DlMtisMfl  tha  qoMtion  whether  baptism  is  aeoes. 
nry  for  th«  ulvatlon  of  the  inrant  eblidrca  of  Chris- 
tian parcuts. 

4531.  Conrlna,  Florentinti,  Aip,  Traotatua 
de  Statu  Parvulorum  sine  Baptiamo  deceden- 
tium  ex  hac  Vita,  Juxta  Senaum  B.  Auguatini. 
Lovanii,  1624, 4*. 

AUo  Bottaomagi.  IMS.  «•.  and  appendad  to  varioaa 
editions  or  C.  Jamenlas's  IH>ctrina  S.  Augvgtbtl, 

4532.  Fran^oUy  Jacqnea,  0/  Varennt,  Gbuaa 
Sahitis  Inftintium,  adversua  Infantlddinm 
Tabeonenae  ...    .    Huaalponti,  1680, 12<>. 

Maintalu  tbo  neeeMlty  of  baptism  for  th«  lalvattoa 

or  infaats,  in  opposIUoa  to  the  Calrinlits. 

45:;3.  Geriuird,  Joh.  Emat.     De  Salute  In- 

Ciutium  ante  Baptlamnm  decedentlum.  [Setp, 

H.Bake?]    Jenie,  1671  and  1879,  4«.    iffr. 

4834.  [IVlnleswoi^liy  Michael].   TheDsy 

of  Doom.    1678.    See  Xo.  8219. 
4Kj6.  IVemttr,  Sam.  De  Salute  In&ntla.  Be- 

giomonti,  1675,  4«». 
4636.  ReqneaensyOitiaeppo  Maria  de.  Opna- 
cnla  theologica  olim  intpressa,  et  in  hac  accnn* 
da  Bditione  septem  alUaOpuaculla  locnpletata. 
...    Rom«,  1684,4».pp.478-f. 

The  first  treatise,  pp.  I-»,  treats  ••  Da  atata  par* 

TQlornm  dceedentlum  cum  Mrio  orlgiaall ^' 

and  fltih,  pp.  19-UO,  raUio  to  the  beaOII 


4537.  Grantham,  Thomaa.  The  Inftnt'a  Ad- 
vocate against  the  Cruel  Doctrine  that  Dying 
Infanta  ahall  be  damned.  [In  anawer  to  AiIm 
Firmiu.]    Loudon,  1688,  8». 

4638.  [Allen,  Jameaj.  The  Prindplea  of  the 
Proteatnut  Keligion  maintained,  and  Churchea 
of  Now-Eugland,  In  the  Profeaaion  and  Kxer- 
dao  thereof  defended,  againat  all  the  Calum- 
nlea  of  one  George  Keith,  a  Quaker  ...  ,  Bj 
the  HIniatera  of  the  Goapel  in  Boatun.  Boe- 
ton,  In  New-England,  1690,  am.  8».  pp.  (10), 

The  prelhoe  ujtoMd  "James  Allen,  Joshnah 
Moodej.  Bamael  Willard,  O>tton  Mather.-  Amoni 
the  doetrlnvs  maloulued  by  these  Boston  mlo inters 
against  tbo  bcreUeal  Keith,  are  the  reproUtion  of 
Infants*  and  the  damnation  of  all  the  hMthen.    Sea 

Ep.  76-«0.  n.    Theolos7  has  made  some  Drocrcas  in 
ew  England  siaoe  thoM  days.  F"a««  " 

4630.  Slbndratl,  Celeatino,  Cbrrf.  Nodus 
Pnedeatiii  1 1  iouis  ex  Sacria  Lit«rla,  Doctrinaque 
8.S.  Augiwtiui  et  Thomas,  quantum  Iloniini 
licet,  dlaaolutuB  ...  .  Romae,  1606,  4».  (37 
ah.) 

Bee  jftela  jyvtf..  1CB7,  pp.  S81-S8S.  fB.)  Stoodratl 
opposes  the  doctiioe  that  unbapUied  infants  ate 
damned,  and  maintains  that  although  they  are  not 
admitted  to  hearen  their  eonditloo  Is  a  very  happy 
one,  and  that  ther  haTe.  In  their  exemption  ^m  ac- 
tual sin.  a  blessing  >'qnod  mullo  pnesUnUus  eak> 

4510.  BossnetyJacqueaBenfgne,^.  Epietnla 
illnatriaa.  et  reverendiaa.  Eccleaiae  Princlnum 
[G.  M.  Lo  Tellier,  L.  A.  de  Nooillcs,  J.  B.  Boe- 
•net,  0.  de  Seve,  and  H.  Feydeau  do  Bron  1  . . . 
ad  . . .  Innocentlnm  P.  P.  Xn.  contra  Libnim 
cul  titulua  est:  Nodus  Pttede-ttinaffmis  dissn- 
hitui,  Anctore  Coeleetino  . . .  Gardinali  Sfon> 
drato  ...    .    Pariaiia.  1607, 4«. 

ThU  eurioos  letter  was  vriiten  by  Boasaet.  and  vill 
•  ^^.'l  '°  *»•'  <^«»»"M.  Versailles,  1815.  tie.  8», 
XXXVIII.  80-46.  (IT.)  The  appUcstlon  to  the  Pope 
fbr  the  eondemnaUoa  of  Bfondratl  was  not  suoeesa- 
fm. 

4541.  [Gabrlelll,  Giovanni  Maria].  Di». 
punctio  Notaruni  XL,quas8crIptor  auonymua 
Eminentiaalmi  Cardinalia  CoelcatinI  Sfimdrati 
Libro,  cui  titulua:  Nndu$  PrtedftUnaiUmU  ... 
distnlutufy  lutiasit.    Colonic,  1600,  80.  (20  ah.) 

See  ^ct«  And..  1700,  pp.  S8!>-aM.    B. 

4542.  Augustlnlana  EccIeKio*  Romanaa  Doo- 
trina  a  Cardinalia  Sf.mdrati  Nodo  extricata 
per  varioa  8.  Auguatini  Dlacipuloa.  Ooloniie. 
1700, 120.  (23  ah.) 

ConUlnlDg  seren  tracts  in  opponltlon  to  Sfendratl, 
for  an  oocoont  of  which  see  ActaErud.,  1701,  pp.  6&- 

4543.  AntmadverBloneBlnNodumPraxlee- 

tinationia  £.  Cardinalia  Sfondrati  diaaolutum. 
Colon.  Agrlp.  1707, 4».  pp.  248. 


A  cellaoUonar  the  priadpsl  pleees  vrltian  agalast 
^  stss  afVMMt,  for  Aog.  J7, 


I  book.     Bee  Jowmal  i 


4544.  Feelit,  Joh;  De  Statu  Infiintinm  aGen- 
tilibua  progenltorum,  cum  Infantla  decedunt. 
[R€»p.  J.  n.  Zerneke  ? J  RoatochU,  (1607,)  1716. 
4».— Al8oJonK,1717,4«.    5^. 

4546.  [Orancolaa,  Jeanl.  La  tradition  de 
I'Agflae  aur  Ic  p6ch4  origlnel,  et  aur  la  rfipro- 
batiott  dea  enlkn**  morta  aana  bapt4me.  Paria. 
1608, 1 2».  —  Ihid.  1714,  8«i. 

Sec  Jowrma  4m  Sjommm  fbr  Maj  I»,  1186. 

4546.  Zelblch,  Cbrisitoph  Heinr.  De  Pnedea- 
tinationo  et  Reprol*atione  Infantium.  [Bret. 
J.  G.  Neumann?)    Wltebergae,  1704,  4*.  6  gr. 

4547.  Ma^er,  Joh.  Friedr.  De  Salute  Infan- 
tium aine  Baptiamodecedentlum  Chrlatiauorunt 
et  Gentilium.  [Retp.  M.  Bnemann.l  Grynlu 
1707,4s.    4^.  ^        '* 

4648.  Iiralohj,  Joh.Oeorg.  DisaerUtiodoFide 
Infkntum  in  tJtero.    Jenae,  1727, 4«. 

Translated  Into  Otmum,  with  notes  and  Indexn. 
•  bj  A.  h.  If  aUer.  Jena,  17:39  and  ITSil.  8«.  For  rarieus 
works ea  lUa  aal^iaat, laa  Waleha  JAl.  Tkeol.  1. 101. 
lift. 
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phant :  or,  A  Comfortable  Trentise  of  the  Am- 
plitude and  Largcne.<w  of  Chri!«t*i!  Kingdom; 
wherein  in  proved  by  Scripture  and  Reason 
that  the  Number  of  the  Damned  is  Inferior  to 
that  of  the  Elect.  ...  London,  (1(144,)  lt)49, 
8». 

Seo  the  Pref&ce  to  Jeremj  White'*  Bttoration  vf 
AU  Thingt. 

4603.  Ctialmy  Philippe.  Le  secret  dc  la  pr^ 
deatination,  8ur  le  petit  nombre  dcs  e«leu9,  et 
Hur  la  plus  grande  multitude  dos  reprouvez, 
dC'Couvurt,  et  conipria  en  trois  Traittex.  Paris, 
W69,  4*.  pp.  S>7  +. 

4504.  Dn  Bloiilln(Z<i/.  Moll neens),  Lewis. 
Moral  Reflections  upon  the  Muml^or  of  the 
Elect,  proving  plainly  from  Scripture  Evi- 
dence, AC.  that  not  One  in  a  Hundred  Thon- 
sand  (nay  probably  not  One  in  a  Million)  from 
Adam  down  to  our  Time.^,  shall  be  saved.  By 
Dr.  Lewis  Ihi  Moulin,  late  lIi#tory  Profemor 
of  Oxford.    London,  1680,  Afi.  pp.  32  +.H. 

An  cnrller  edlttoa  th«  Mtoc  rear  In  Frentk,  with 
the  title:—"  P«ds6c9  aur  le  nom'bro  <les  ^l('u«."  —  Ap- 
pciidivl  to  the  EuglUh  translation  t«  nit  "  Adwrtlu- 
men!  of  the  Author,"  lo  which  he  defends  himself 
ajralnRt  nome  of  the  render*  of  the  French  edition, 
who  hnd  "taxed  him"  for  not  cxcludiug  all  PaitLiu 
from  Kill vation.  "I  would  not,"  oayM  he,  "  coiidenin 
St.  Bernard  to  HeU  for  haviug  believed  ihe  doctrine 
of  Purgiitorj." 

4505.  [Deabordes  des  Dolres,  Olivier]. 
La  science  du  salut  renferm6e  dann  con  deux 
paroles:  I\iuci  fUcti,  II  y  a  pcu  d'61(^j:  ou 
Traits  dogmatiquo  sur  le  nombre  des  61Qs. 
Par  M.  d'Amelincourt  prStre  [psendon.J.  2 
torn.    Roiien,  1702, 12».  pp.  248,  224. 

See  Journal  det  Sfautm  July  31.  1703. 

4506.  Krans,  Job.  Ant  wort  nnf  die  Fra^, 
we«.sen  Vrsachen  halber  der  roeiste  ITaufe  der 
Meu.schen  Kur  Ilttlle  fahro.    I>rag,  17:22, 12o. 

4507.  Gnde,  Gottlob  Friedr.  Bissertationum 
exeRutico-theoloKicarum Trias  ...    .    Lipeiae, 

m«,4o.  (10  8h.) 

The  aecond  dhtwrL^tlon  *'  pauettatem  islrandomm 
a  C.  8.  Curionii  objeoUottibua  vindieaL" 

4508.  Sembeck, Job. Gottlob Lorenz.  ...Yer- 
such,  etc.  1750.    Sou  No.  2184. 

4509.  Gravtna,  Giuseppe  31arla.  De  Electo- 
runi  Honiinum  Numero  re!«pcctu  Hominum 
Reproborum.    Panormi,  1704* 

Sec  No.  3513.  note. 

4510.  Melgfutso,  Atilano.    Son  mas  los  qae 

se  salvan  que  los  que  se  condenan,  6  sean 
razoncs  en  que  se  fundan  los  catolicos  quo  de- 
fleuden  esta opinion  ...  .  Madrid, o^o  Paris, 
1860,  8*.  pp.  zv.,  462. 

For  various  sermons  on  the  small  nnmber  of 
the  elect,  see  the  references  In  Darling's  Cyclo- 
paedia Bibliofjraphica^  SuBJECTfl  (Scriptures), 
on  Matt.  XX.  16,  xxii.  14. 

6.  Fatiu6  State  of  In&nts. 

4510*.  Sartorluft,  Carl  Jos.  Casim.  lieonh. 
Aloys.  Specimen  liistorisB  Opinionum  de 
Sorte  Inf^mtium  sine  Baptismate  mortuorum 
.  ...  [Prie$.  O.  F.  Wiesner.l  Wirceburii, 
17«l,8«.pp.50+. 

4511.  Beeohcr,  Lyman.  1.  The  Fntnre  Pnn- 
Ishmcnt  of  Infonta  not  a  Doctrine  of  Qilvin- 
ism;  2.  The  Future  Punishment  of  Infhnts 
never  a  Doctrine  of  the  OalviniMtic  Churches; 
3.  On  the  Future  SUte  of  InfanU:— three 
Letters  addressed  'To  the  Editor  of  the  Chris- 
tian Examiner,'  and  published  in  *The  Spirit 
of  the  Pilgrims'  for  January,  February,  aod 
^larch,  1828.  . . .     Boston,  1H2H,  8«.  pp.  43. 

Tbese  Lettcn  were  pabll'<hcd  lu  reply  to  an  article 
I  the  (DoatOD)  Chritttan  Ezamiurr  for  October,  1827, 
el.  lY.  pp.  431-448.  That  article,  written  bj  the 
litor,  Fraoci*  Jeuki,  waa  fwcasloned  b/  a  remark- 
>!•  DOM  to  the  sevaath  edlttoa  of  Dt,  Bswfcsf  ser- 
860 


Bon  entitled  "  Th«  Oet«niaMi«  sT  Gad  dcsinUr  ' 

Boeton,  IMT.  In  ibh  note  Dr.  Beeeher  aar^  •.•^«i 
thoiicb  ••coaver>ant  for  tfairtr  rears  vlth  th«  »«*t 
approved  Calvlm-tie  wrltcm,'*  he  haa  "M^er  h« 
Dor  heard  of  any  book  «hkh  eontoiued  «trk  a  9emt~ 
ueut,  nor  a  man.  mintfier.  or  ia\uan,  vho  U:li*<«4 
or  taught  ir    (La  the  doetrittc  of  IvUat   dascA. 

tlOD]. 

4612.  [  Jenlu,  Francis].  A  Reply  to  Thrc* 
Letters  of  the  Kev.  Lymao  Be«ch«-,  D.D. 
a|i;2unst  the  CalviuiJitic  Doctrine  of  Infaot 
Damnation.  From  the  Cbristiaa  Exaininf>r, 
with  Additions.    Boston,  |i$29,  IS*,  ppu  \iA. 

From  the  CkriMtUm  Ama.  for  Jum.  Aoc.,  asd  Dvc 
lft»;  V.  Ti»--Xi;  316-340;  SOfr-Mi -ThUxc^Bw  m 
a  thcaaurus  of  hiatorieal  iafomtatloa  en  ibe  »m»j  -^ 
of  which  it  treats.  Dr.  bcerl^r  attcwpted  a  r«- 
Joinder  In  the  Spirit  oftht  PRgriwu  for  J-d..  F-«k-. 
and  April,  iraO;  III.  IM4.  T»-*tf,  and  l«  -1S5.     B. 

4513.  [Watte,  Joslah  KJ.  Calvinintic  Tf » w - 
on  the  {subject  of  Infant  Dsnmation  tiresented, 
[Boston?  18gOt  J  12».pp.4. 

4514.  Hayden,  William  B.  On  the  ITi^Tory 
of  the  Dogma  of  Infant  DamDation;  to  wh»<-b 
is  added  a  Brief  Statement  of  the  Doctrine 
taught  in  the  New  JeniMilem  conceraiog  lo- 
font  Siilvatiod.  A  Li*ctur»  delivered  in  ... 
Portland,  ...  January  10,  1S58  ...  .  Aart- 
land,  1868,  8*.  pp.  32.    A 

For  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant symbols  ooncemiDir  the  necesvdty  (4 
haptum  to  salvation,  see  Win«r'a  (hmparvtirf 
Darstdlttpg,  etc.  |  la,  pp.  130  >  133,  2^  Aotl. 
Its  necessity  is  maintained  in  the  Gathohc 
symlxils  (see  Oonc  TridnU.  Seas.  Tii.  can.  &. 
au.  Bam.  II.  ii.  31,  33^  34)  and  the  Lnthcnui 
Confessions,  bat  is  denied  by  Calvin,  by  Iba 
Anabaptists,  and  by  Arminian^  geaerally. 
For  tne  history  of  opinions  on  the  gipne-ral 
subject,  see,  further,  yo.4M5,  GrauicolASs 
45fN,  Galeant  Naptone  i  4577,  SntyUht 
457S.  Norton  |  4589,  CoUlus. 


4515.  Awnstlnias,  Aurelins,  Saini  and  Bp^ 
11.  A.D.S05.  ...  Litterae ad OpUtura de Pivenifl 
Parvulornm  qui  sine  Baptismo  decedoot, 
Edidit  OtMl.  Bessel.    Vindobonae,  173.S. 

On  the  doctrine  of  the  tfanu  pcfar  tfa/oMMa  re- 
speoting  thta  sul^ject.  eee  Jenk*.  tiM  m^na,  pp.  6B>T8l 


apeoting  lou  sui^iect.  eee  Jenk*.  ««  mipna,  pp. 
and  Pfaancr,  Sftt.  rftcol.  GaU.,  pp.  617,  518. 

4516.  8«yB««ll09  Clandlo,  Abp,  of  Tttrin,  B« 
diviua  Providentia  Tractatus.    Lntet.  Paris. 

(151-,)  1520,  4-.    BL. 

Mainuins  that,  at  the  connioiaiatloa  of  all  thivfa. 
the  "  new  enrth"  vlll  be  tbe  abode  at  Babascized 
lafhnu  and  ibe  rirtuooa  healbea. 

4517.  Cornclllufly  Antoniua.  Exactlssiraa 
Infantium  in  Limbo  clansonim  Qnerela.  ad- 
▼ersQs  dlninum  indicium,  apud  aeqnam  indi- 
cem  proposita.  Apologia  diuini  indicii  contra 
Querelam  Infitntinm.  Infantium  ad  Apolo- 
giam  diuini  indicii  Responsio.  Aeqni  Indicia 
•nper  hac  re  Sentcntla.  Autore  Antonio  Coi> 
nellio  Inris  ntrinsqne  Licentiato  doctiwi.  Ln- 
tetiae,  apud  Christianwm  B^cAcium,  tiSl.  4*. 
ff.  38. 

On  thia  rare  and  corloiiii  book  tea  Bavle.  atlk-lra 
CbriwOiiit  and  Wtckdi,  De  Bnre.  BOL  fiutntcffce.  I. 
272--iT4.  and  particularly  Ct^ment,  JKM.rHricHM.VlL 
Srv.'-^OA,  who  elves  otpiout  extracts.  It  ivtuiud*  oa« 
of  \ri«Klmirorth  ■  •"Dav  of  DecMn."  The  c«od  Father 
OaraMO  i«  to  ahoefcM  at  lb«  plaa  Cor  inih«pti>e<J  im- 
fantfl.  tbat  h«  call*  Ibe  author  an  "  arortoo  d'Rn^r.'' 
and  (ells  uii  that  by  a  divine  JvdfiacBt  Wccbcl  vat 
reduced  to  poverty  la  coaMqucaec  of  faavlag  Mtntad 
tbe  botk. 

4518.  CatHarlnna  {Hoi.  CatdurlMo^*  Am- 

brosius,  Abp.  Df  Statu  ftitnro  Pneronun  aiiM 
Sacramento  decedentloffl.  IMSi.  8eeNo.304S; 
note. 

4519.  BTaoffcorms  (Gtrm.  Klrclkmalr'^ 
Thomaa,   De  Infant uia  ac  Panralonim  Salute ; 


45S0   BRCT.  m.   V.  7.  — CHRTST.  BOCTR.  —  case  or  zsv  tauTBEsr,  Ajn>  or  axttMnoa.  4508 


Aimwell  Stories,**  «te Boston,  1S58,  24«. 

pp.248.  "^ 

4580.  BomlMrs«r,  J.  H.  A.  Infant  Salra- 
tion  in  ita  BeiHtiun  to  Inlhnt  Depravity,  la- 
fitut  Regeneration,  and  Infint  BaptiBm.  ... 
Philadelphia,  18ft»,  16".  pp.  102.    H. 

4681.  HlblMurd,  freabora  Garrotaon.  The 
Moral  Oondition  of  Infaat«.  (Methodic  Quar. 
je«v.  for  Oct.  1958;  XLI.  632-d4S.)    H. 

Mainutas  that  ia  oooaequcaca  of  tile  atoaemeaC  all 
tttfaau  are  "  la  a  lUte  of  grace." 

4682.  Kate*  J.  J.  L.  ten.  Onae  kioderen  in 
den  homel.  Troostwoorden  voor  trevrende 
oudere,  veraameld  door  J.  J.  L.  ten  Kate.  Leeu- 
warden,  K90t  am.  8*.  pp.  xU.,  198. 

4683.  Tobeyi  Alvan.  The  SolTation  of  Infiuita. 
(BiUifoth.  Sacra  for  April,  18«i|  XVIU.  383- 
409.)    a. 

7.  Future  State  of  the  Heathen,  and  of  He- 
retios,  generally. 

jn»ta.  —  The  hifltorf  of  religioaa  peraeevtioa  Illtis- 
tratea  the  prevalenee  of  the  opinion  among  pro- 
faned Chrittiaaa,  tiiat  erron  in  belief  on  such  rab- 
jeeta  aa  charoh  goTernment,  the  Trinitj,  traaanb- 
•toatiatloB,  original  aia,  and  predeatination,  ezpoae 
tboae  who  hold  tbem'to  eternal  poniahmenfeb 

46ft4.  Pfttnner,  Tobias.  Da  Salute  Ocntfllum. 
(Appendix  to  his  SytUma  fhet4.  CkntUU  pnt^ 
oriic,  Basil.  1679, 4>,  pp.  490-618.)    D. 

Oires  a  brief  hiatory  of  eptotona  on  tbo  rabfeet, 
with  th«  arsoineot*  on  both  side*,  quoting,  among 
other  thing!,  the  beoerOlent  vUh  of  Luther  concern- 
lag  Cicero:  —  "  I  hope  oar  dear  Qod  will  be  meroiftil 
to  him,  and  toothere  like  him." 

4685.  Fabrlolna,  Joh.  Alb.    17M.    See  No. 

645. 
4680.  V^elolKhnianii}  Joach.   Sam.    Expli- 
catur  antiqua  Doctorum  Christianorum  Sen- 
tentia  de  aempiterna  Oentinm  proftnamm 
FeUcitate.    Yltebergae,  17«,4>.  6^. 


rum,"  pp.  1-64 ;  —  Book  IT.  "  De  ninmlnatlene  Mentla 
Paganorum."  pp.  65-lUtt;~Book  I!I.  conaiden  the 
ohararteraofllelcbiwdeeb.  Job  and  hie  three  (Hende, 
and  lUibu,  thoKmrptiaa  mldwlTes,  lUlaam.  the  Quaea 
of8hcba,aitd  Uermen  Trisraeaistiu,  pp.  107-214 ;~ 
Book  IV.  treat*  of  OrpJicnji.  Homer,  If ama  Pomul- 
lliw,  the  Seven  Wlae  Ifen  of  Orerec,  and  PrthNgaraa. 

R).  215-260 :-BMk  V.  of  HeracUtua,  Anaxagoraa, 
•to,  nofi  SocraCca,  pp.  29»-387.  Tbe  third  chapter 
of  Book  III.  dliouiaca  n  curious  qaeatiou  concerning 
the  infant  ehildreu  of  the  virtuous  heathen,  whether 
they  F.0  aAer  death  to  Uie  Umkut  Ftunmrn,  or  to  tbe 
lf9$OM  ofAhrmketm. 

Book  (.  of  Part  H.  treata  of  Arietotle.  Dletftenea  the 
Crnlo,  Calo  Utlceoaia,  Scoemi.  Epletctua.  Apoll<.ntiu 
^j^ ._.•.... ...        -     -tll.cf 


or  Tyaua,  and  Plotinue.  pp.  1-72 {—_ 
bnchadDeuar,  Diriua  and  Cyrua,  TIberlua,  Trajan, 


Ke- 


4687.  Zwln^U  {Lot.  Zulngliiu),  Huld- 
roich  or  Ulrich,  1484-I6S1. 

Zvlngle  maintained  the  aalvation  of  rlrtuoue  bea- 
then.  See  the  extracu  from  his  worka  (O^m.  III.  631, 
IV.  65)  in  Oleeeler'a  Chureh  UUt.,  4th  Period,  §  65,  n. 
IS.  Vol  [V.  pp.  40S.  404  of  Smitha  translation. 

4688.  Sept&lTeda,  Juan  Olnex,  1491-1572. 
...  Opera  ...  omnia.  ...  Coloniae Agrippinae, 

160-i,  4«,  pp.  634  +.  rr. 

In  bia  Epistle  to  P.  Serranna  (Ep.  zd.),  pp.  366- 
W3,  Scpdlwda  matnulna  tbe  aalvaiion  of  thoanoleot 
heathen  pfailowphera,  partleularlj  Ariatotle. 

4689.  CoUlua  (Ital.  Colllo>,  FranciscuB.  ... 
De  Animaboa  Paganorum  Libri  quinque.  In 
qnibns  de  lis  qui  veteri  Sasculo  in  utroque  Sexu 
celeberrimi  fuwunt  disputatnr,  ac  de  eornm 
sempiternls  PrsBoiiis,  aut  Suppliciis,  pro  ea 
onam  de  Robns  Divinis  banaerant  Gognitione, 
4  pro  ci^uaque  Vitas  Institutia,  ac  Moribua,  ex 
Sanetomm  praeclpuft  Patrum  . . .  Decretls  . . . 
Gopiosissim^disaeritur.  JBditio aecunda  ...  .  || 
Pm  altera.  In  qua  de  reliqnia  celeberrimis 
. . .  Bthnicia  . . .  disputatnr.  Quartna.  ac  poe- 
tromoa  Liber  acceaait  continena  similem  ... 
Qanationem.  De  primo  Mortalium  Parente, 
nonnuUiaqne  allia,  quibne  ant  Antiqui,  aut 
Novi  FcBderia  Siicri  Veritas  illuxit.  2pt.  Me- 
diolanU  (1639-^0  1738,  4>.  pp.  (8),  887,  (84); 
(32).  304.    F. 

For  bibliographical  detaila  rcapeetlng  thla  rare  and 
very  enrleoa  work,  see  De  Burc,  MOL  iiutruetiM,  L 
»a-98,  n.  448,  and  CI6u>ent,  MM.  tmrieiue.  VIL  241- 
144.  For  a  copinna  analrala  of  Its  contenta.  aee  Dn 
Phi,  MMiwOa  MftKoMAvuc,  etc.  »  M.,  XYII.  10»-116. 
Du  Pin  aaja,  among  other  thinit",  "D  y  a  bien  dea 
eho«ea  uUlea  et  fturleuae-*  dans  le  Llrra  do  Oolllna.  n 
cat  blen  terlt,  pleln  de  reeberehea  4  de  dutlons." 

Book  I.  ef  Part  1.  treau  "D«  Operlboa  Pa«aaoi 


aod  Faieoallla.  pp.  73-137;— Book  III.  of  the  .Magi 
and  the  Sibyls,  p|>.  l»»-240 ;  —  Book  IV.  of  Adam,  Cain. 
Enoch,  Sauaou.  Solomon.  Orlgen,  andTcrtulliau,  pp. 

4590.  [IVIIson,  Matthias].  (Siarity  Mistaken, 
with  the  Want  wbereuf  C^thoUckes  are  un- 
justly charged,  for  affirming,  as  ihvy  du  with 
Grief,  that  Protcataucy  unrcneutod  destroys 
Salvation.  ...    St.  Onier,  16S0,  $•.  up.  130. 

Published  nnder  tbe  pseudonym  of  SdvarJibtoU. 
For  an  account  of  the  eontroTrr<»y  to  wbeli  tlils  work 

fare  rise,  sec  the  Life  of  ChiUingworth.  prcflxed  to 
ia  H'orfta,  Oxford.  lOSH.  8«,  Vol.  I.  pp.  xvll.-xx.  {B.) 
I  give  here  the  titles  of  the  mora  ImporUnt  pnbUoa- 
tiona. 

4591.  Potter,  Christopher.  Want  of  Charitie 
jiiHtly  charged  on  all  such  Romaniat^,  as  dare 
(without  Truth  or  Modeaty )  afflrme,  that  Pro- 
testancie  doatroyeth  Salvation.  ...  (Oxford. 
1638,)  London,  1634,  8>. 

4692.  [IVllson,  Matthias,  unckr  thr  psmdon. 
qf  Edward  Knott].  Mercy  and  Truth,  or 
Charity  maintayned  by  Catholiquea.  ...  [In 
anawer  to  Potter.]  2  pt.  St.  Omer,  1884,  4o. 
pp.  299,  206. 

Thla  treatiae  la  reprinted.  tegeCber  whh  Chilling- 
wortb'a  anawer,  InTarlona  editionaof  OhlUIngirorth'a 
Works. 

4593.  ClkUlli&ir^ortli,  William.  Tbe  Ro- 
liglou  of  Protestants  a  Safe  Wa}'  to  Salvation : 
or  an  Answer  to  a  Booko,  intituled,  Mercy  and 
Truth...  .  Oxford,  1688  [1637?],  fol.— Also 
London,  1638,  64,  74,  80,  84,  87,  tic 

4694.  IFlojTfly  John].  Tbe  Totall  Svmmo.  Or 
no  Danger  of  Damnation  vnto  Roman  Catho- 
Itqnes  for  any  Brronr  In  Faith;  nor  any  Hope 
of  Salnation  for  any  Sectary  wfantsoeucr  that 
doth  knowingly  oppose  the  Doctrine  of  our 
Roman  Church.     [St.  Omerf]  1689,  4*.  f^. 

4696.  "La  Motb«  le  Tajrer,  Francois  de. 
De  la  vertu  des  pavona.    Paris.  1642,  4*. 

Alao  In  bla  (Vinrea,  8"  ML.  Paria.  1662,  fol.,  I.  &5S- 
Y44.    jr. 

4596.  IVeatmliister)  Aisemhlu  of  Divine$  aL 
A.D.  1647-4Ji. 

In  their  Larger  OalacMam,  Ani.  to  Q.  flO,  It  ia  af- 
flrmed  that  *'  they  «ho  having  never  heard  the  go«pel, 
know  not  Je^ua  Christ,  and  believe  not  In  him  can- 
not be  saved,  be  they  nerer  to  dtUgent  to  /Vtmae  their 
Ueea  aeronffn^  to  the  light  ttf  nattrre.  or  the  law  of 
that  religion  which  they  profcaa."  Compare  the  Om»- 
/waioM  o/  raith.  Ch.  X.  }  4.  where  It  is  added,  that 
"  to  aaacrt  and  malnUln  that  the^y  may,  la  very  per* 
nleiona,  and  to  be  detasiod." 

4607.  Kedd,  .Todocua.  Ewigtps  Elendt  der  Un- 
glaubigen,  durch  einen  klaren  Beweiss  vorge- 
stellt  und  dargethan,  dasa  kein  Lntheran«r, 
Galviniatischer.  Wiedertauffer,  etc.,  durch  aein 
venueinte  Religion  die  ewige  Seeligkoit  er^ 
btngen  kitime.  CUUn,  1660,  !>.— Wienn, 
1653,  4». 

4698.  Good-win,  John.  The  Pagan*8  Debt 
and  Dowry :  or  a  Brief  Discussion  of  the  Ques- 
tion, Whether,  how  fhr,  and  in  what  Sense, 
such  Persons  d  Mankind,  amongst  whom  the 
Letter  of  the  Gospel  never  came,  are.  notwith<' 
standing,  said  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ.  L(»n* 
don.  1651,  fol. 

M aintaiaa  that  (ho  haathsa  Bay  be  saved. 
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4579 


4M9  Enquiry  (An)  into  the  Consoquences 
of  8uupo«ini?  that  Baptiam  maken  InfivnU.d)*- 
ing  In  Infancy,  Inheritors  of  thw  Kingdum  of 
Ilmven ;  or  Is  of  any  Advantajf©  to  th«m  In 

the  World  to  Come By  a  MemWr  <»f  the 

Church  of  Chrint.  . . .  First  printed  in  the 
Year  17S3.  (In  R.  Baron's  Pillars  of  PneM- 
rroft  and  Ortftndoxif  Sftaken,  •2d  Ed.,  1708, 1», 
I.-.iA5-2n.)    ff- 

4860.  Moiheim,  Joh.  Lorenz  von.  Disser- 
tatlo  de  Siilulo  lufkntluni  Chrintiaiiornm  aequo 
ac  Pttganorum  e  genuinis  Priucinh's  demon- 
strata.  [Retp.  J.  A.  Kichter.]  Holmstadil, 
1783, 4«. 

4651.  Gentleman's  Mapixine,  London.    H. 
On  ihoBtato  of  InfanU  afUrr  death,  we  a  curioa* 

dt<icu<.slou  In  Vol.  IX.  (1730.)  pp.  .VJ-^TS.  •od  X. 
a740^  pp.  «,  i,  58-54.  167-8,  UM.  S42-3,  441-2. 

4652.  Bnscb,  .    Do  Statu  Salutia  repro- 

boruia  Infimtium.    1745, 4«>. 

4653.  Panlmann,  Joh.  Ludw.  Do  nniTorsali 
Infantum  ante  Usum  Rationis  bubo  niorientiuin 
Salute.  [PrKi.  Joh.  Em.  Schubert.]  Helm- 
Btadii,  1753, 4>.  (4  8b.) 

4554.  Simon,  Jordan.  Disaertatlo  de  Poenis 
Parvulornm,  sine  Baptiamo  decedeutium.  Er- 
furtl,  1758,  8-. 

4555.  Bachner,  Oottft-ied.  Von  dem  ewigen 
Hchicksale  der  ohnoTaufe  gcstorbeuen  Kinder. 
Jena,  17«2,  4«.    12  gr. 

4556.  Zacharlll,  Ootthclf  Trangott.  De  Sa- 
lute Infantum  non  baptizatorum.  BUtaovli, 
1768, 4*.    Agr. 

4557.  Blanclii,lKnarioLodoTlco.  ...  Disser- 
tatiouoa  tres  . . .  .  II.  Diss,  physico-theolo- 
gica,  do  Remedio  aeternne  Salutia  pro  Parvulis 
inUteroclausis,  slue  Baptlsmatodecedc-ntibus. 
III.  Diss,  theologica,  pro  l>arvull»  extra  Utwum 
slue  Baptlemate  . . .  aut  .Martyrio  decedentibus, 
nullum  excogitarl  decernlquo  potcHt  aotornae 
Salutis  Reniedium:  cum  Appfmlice  apologe- 
tioL  praesertim  adversus  P.  Blaaium  ...  . 
Lat.  and  Jial.  Vouotiis,  1770,  4».    (C6  sh.) 

See  Nova  Acta  Srud..  1771.  pp.  6-».    BA. 

4558.  Saint  (Du)  de«  petite  enfans.  Douai, 
177«,sm.l2«». 

4559.  I-e  Clerc  deBeauberon  (Lat.  Cle- 
rlcnv  a  Belllberone),  Nic.  Franc«>is. 
Tmctatus  thwjlogico-dogmatlcns  de  II«n»i«»c» 
lapsi)  et  reiiarato.  2  vol.  (Lnxemburgi,li77?^ 
PariailH.  1779,  S'.  ^    „»    .,     „       .,  ^^ 

Pars  r.  C  ip.  V.  art.  2,  "  Pe  Effectlbw  PcecartOri- 
rlnaU*  In  mtart  Vll\-  reprlntM  in  MIgne  •  Th€^ 
Curtut  complttug.  X.  9W-1018,  iresU  very  fuUjof  the 
damnation  of  1u rants. 

4560.  [Bar»antl,PiorVincon«o].  DelUfutura 
rfnnovaKionc, '  tr.    17$0* 

Bee  No.  3520,  note. 
45«1.  Bolgeni,  Giov.  Vine.    SUto  de!  bam- 
bini niorti  fvnm  battesimo,  in  conftitaKlone  di 
un  libro  di  Gio.  Battista  Quadagtii.   Hacerata, 
1787,80. 
4562  Infant  Salvation:  an  Essay,  to  prove 
the  Ssilvation  of  All  who  die  in  Infancv:  with 
Answers  to  Obji-ctioiw.  . . .    London,  179S»  8». 
6el  —  First  American  Ed.,  from  the  2d  Loudon 
Ed*,  [of  1803],  Boston,  1818,  IS*,  pp.  71.    BA. 
466S.  Attempt  (An)  to  exhibit  the  Moaning 
and  Conm-xion  of  Romans  Fifth  Chapter,  12th 
and  fai.nving  Verses;  particnlarly  shewing 
how  they  apply  to  the  Certain  Salvation  of  all 
Infants.     Loudon,  1800, 8».    1*. 
4564.   ri*ambert,   Bernard].     Lettrea    d*nn 
th6ologlon  k  M.  Duvolsln,  6vSque  de  Nantes. 
'In  the  Bibliothifiw.  du  cathoUqvt,  etc.  publ. 
»y  J.  C.  Lucet,  Paris,  1805-06, 8». 

'*  sites  ronlent  nir  le  taint  dee  enhni  mertii  ««nfl 
baptfrme.  et  tent  rffut^^  dans  lei  AnnelM  UtUrairea 
d€  moral*  tt  de  phUoaophtt,  Toms  IV."-JWo^. 
Univ. 
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4565.  Dobell,  Joaeph.  Remarks  on  the  Arg»- 
ments  uf  Mr.  P.  Edwards  for  the  BaptisB, 
Church-Membership,  and  Salvation  of  lafaata. 
London?  1807. 


4566.  Vertoog  over  de  xaligheid  drr  rroe* 
stervende  kinderen.  Leeuwarden,  1808,  &•- Ji- 
1.40. 

4567.  GaleanI  Naplone,  0!«n  Fraucewca, 
Onint.  Diacorw  intumo  al  Canto  IV.  ddl'  In- 
ferno dl  Daiitc.    Firenze,  181f ,  4*. 

Thl«  esuar  was  repriotetl  In  Tobi.  IT.  pp.  »-«  t1 
the  edition  of  Dante  publ.  at  Plorence  la  1M7-1».  m 
4  toDj.  fol.  (H.).  also  in  the  Pralo  cdi'ioa  rfJKi  "^ 
In  the  anlhor's  OjpwMeU  «  IsfMrvtva.  Pt»,  M*. 
If.  1.  IM-aM.  It  treaiJi  particularty  of  Dante  a  «ne- 
trlne  respectfnf  uobapllxetl  InlknU  and  ike  »ift»e«« 
heathen,  and  coo  tains  uueh  cnrioos  BStin-  Olae- 
tratlng  the  bbtory  of  opinions  en  tlkU  aal^Kct. 

4568.  BIrt,  Tsaiah.  Adult  Baptimcu  aad  tbe 
Salvation  of  all  who  die  in  Infancy,  naaia- 
tained:  in  Strictures  on  a  SeraKm,  entitled, 
"The  Right  of  Infcnta  to  Baptiain,**  by  thm 
Rev.  II.  V.  Burder,  M.A.    London?  ISSl. 

4569.  Harris,  Rer.  Williain.  LL.D.  GrooBde 
of  Hope  fur  the  Salvation  of  All  dying  ia  I»- 
fiiticy :  au  Essay.    London,  182l«  8*.  pp.  166  -^. 

'^BetEdKtU  *«».  for  Sept.  18M;  K.S..  XTin.  «•- 
flS5.    B. 

4570.  "WUSf  Jacob.  Leorrede  over  de  zalii^irid 
der  vroeg  stervende  kiodercn.  Scbiedain, 
1821.  8».^.  0.45. 

4571.  Oostfcampy  J.  A.  De  saligha'd  der 
vroeg  gestorveii  kinderen  Of»  evangeliacba 
gronden  gevestigd.  Amaterdam,  18tSf  t*- 
>l.0.80. 

4572.  Rm««eU,  David.  An  Essay  on  tbe  Sal- 
vation of  All  dying  in  Infancy,  tncludias 
Hints  on  tbe  Adamic  and  Cbriatiaii  Di8|»nM»' 
tions  ...  .  Edinburgh.  182$,  IS*.  — 3d  Sd^ 
with  Additions,  Glasgow,  1844,  S*.  pp.  230. 

4573.  Hermes,  Georg.  Ueber  den  Zastaod 
der  ohiie  Taufe  gewtorbenen  anniUmUgen 
Kinder.  (Achterfeldt's  XeUKhriftf.  PkOm,  «. 
KaOi.  Thtd.,  18»,  Hefl  II.  pp.  53^72.)    B. 

4574.  Cnmmtnfl^,  John.  Inlknt  Salvation; 
or  All  Siived  that  die  in  Infitncy.  Uodon,  1842s 
go.  —  .Mh  ed.,  1863, 12».  pp.  108. 

A  Dutch  translation,  Amaterdaai,  18ES.  B*. 

4575.  Brnce,  John.  Tlie  Cypress  Wreath  for 
the  Infant's  Grave.  With  ...  an  Easay  on 
lufiint  Sivlvation.    London,  184ft,  12».  pp.  3I«- 

4576.  Betbnne,  George  W.  Early  Lost,  early 
Saved.  An  Argument  for  the  Salvation  of  la- 
fants.  . . .    Philadelphia,  1840,  \^  pp.  252. 

4577.  Smyth,  Thomas.  D.D.  Solace  for  Be- 
reaved Parents:  or  Infantudle  to  live.  With 
an  Historical  Account  of  the  Dnctrina  of  in- 
fant Salvation.  Also,  very  Full  Selectioiw 
from  various  Authors,  in  Proee  awl  Poetry.  .. . 
New  York,  18.52  [cop.  1846],  12".  pp.  514. 

Dr.  Snivth  attempts  to  show  tkai  th«  iectrtne  of 
InflLut  Salvation  "was  firat  sdTOoatvd  and  rcecived 
bj  Calvlnlsu.  i»n<l  liaaed  upon  CaMHiidc  dM<nnca~1 
HI*  own  sutementa  pro*e  the  conlfary ;  Vat  the  no- 
warT  reader  who  trusts  his  "  blat^rloal  eceonnt  wMI 
he  led  Into  great  eirers.  In  one  iest«oc  Cama  ■»« 
his  rolloweia  WW  more  llbetal  th«i  «*•  ^•"'•'rSr 
that  is  to  say,  they  naintoined  that  th«  ckUdrea  « 
idievtn^  pareuU  might  be  saved  without  bapUia. 

4578.  Norton,  Androwa.  Tracts  cooceming 
Cliristianity.    Cambridge,  18}S,  8».  pp.  'tu 

"on  the  doelrine  of  Infcnt  dannatisn.  as  ta v^t^ 
Calvin  aad  many  of  his  IWloweri.  sec  pp.  IW-f^^j"; 
U».  m.— In  another  tract  in  IhJs  »olnn»e  willbceMiaa 
notices  of  the  opinions  of  Spinoca.  Oeethe.  De  Weie. 
Schlclermacher.  and  StniitM.  en  the  doctrtae  of  per- 
sonal Immortality.  Bee  vp.  «y*-  .'tJl  •f^t^ 
of  Sohleiermacher.  see  Oeonie  Blpjoj  •  FWriil  Lmm 
to  Andrew  Norton.  Boston.  IM©.  t^,  PP-  »«-4«.    M. 

4579.  rsimonds,  William].  Our  Little  Ope* 
in  Heaven.    Edited  by  tbe  Autbor  of  » Tbe 
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non  staot  a  Partibus  Cbristiaaomm.  Erlbrdiae, 
nW,4».    4pr. 

4632.  EmeSy  P.  Do  Befttitndlne  oomm  qnl 
Cbristiani  doq  sunt.  jarfordiiM,  1792,  4*.  8 
ffr. 

4633.  MvxsatreUl,  Alfonso,  1749-1811.  Delia 
salnte  del  pagant.  (In  his  II  buun  u»o  delta 
logica,  5*  ed ,  VII.  186-223.  Firen«©,  1821,  I2f>.) 

A  /Vmei  traaalatiOB,  "  On  MhA  4es  pftfcM/'Avi- 


SDOD,  18!M,  12". 

4634.  JTorltMn,  Matthliu.  Het  gewiet  der 
belofteu  Gods  aangaanda  de  sanghcM  der 
Ueidcoen.    HoUerdain,  1800,  8*.  Jl.  OJ>0. 

4635.  Hft AS,  V.  Der  Mensch  kann  in  Jeder  B»- 
ligion  selig  werden.    Fraukfurt  a.  M.,  1804, 8*. 

4636.  Hawarden,  Edward.  Cliarity  and 
TrntUfOr  CathoUcs  not  Uncbaritabl«  iu  raying 
that  Nune  are  saved  out  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Dublin.  1800, 8*.  —  Also  Philadelphia, 
18«>,  12".  pp.  263. 

Oomp.  ArovRMM't  Ouar.  Rn.  fw  AprU,  IMl,  pp. 

4637.  Pott,  Joseph  Holden.  The  Case  of  the 
Heathen  considered.    London  ?  1812, 4fi» 

4638.  Harder^  John.  The  Final  State  of  the 
Heathen;  an  £way  ...  .  London,  1836, 8«. 
BL; 

4699.  CarOT^,  Friedr.  Wllh.  Ueber  alleinse- 
Ugmachende  Kirche.    1827.    8c«No.4184. 

4640.  Orlnfleld,  Edward  William.  The  Nar 
tnra  and  Extent  of  the  Clirlstian  DisMnftatlon, 
with  reference  to  the  Salvability  of  the  Hea- 
then. . . .  London,  1827,  8*.  pp.  xxxt,  461. 
U. 

MsiQUlns  Uw  mlTmbtUtj  of  the  UaattaeD. 

4611.  Q,n«l4aea  r4flexlons  sur  la  maxime 
chr6tiemic :  Hors  de  r^giiae  il  n'y  a  point  do 
saint;  par  uu  ministre,  protectant.  Paris, 
1N27. 

4642.  Aspland,  Robert.  Tlie  Future  Acces- 
sion ufOoud  Men  of  all  Clime«  to  Christianity, 
and  their  Final  Congregation  in  Heaven.  A 
Sermon  ...  on  the  Death  of  the  Ri\}ah  Ram- 
mohun  Roy.    ad  Ed.    London,  18S8,  8*. 

4643.  Emmons,  Nathanael,  1745-1840.  The 
HupeleiM  SUte  of  the  Heathen.  ( Works,  1842, 
8«,  VI.  2H4-297.)    D. 

Maintains  that "  all  the  Itaitheti  will  flnallx  peHi*h." 
XmaflDs  also  Intermt  us  Ibat  "  it  is  alwolotclr  neeeit. 
amrj  to  approve  of  tbe  doctrine  of  reprobation,  la 
order  to  be  saved. **    iWorkM,  IV.  A36.)    Aruittians, 
thererore,  must  aharv  tnc  fkto  of  tbe  heatben. 
4M4.  IVI&ite,  Edward.    The  Theory  of  Mis- 
sions; or,  A  i<criptunil  Inquiry  into  the  Doc- 
trine of  the  Everlasting  Torment  of  the  Barba- 
rous Nations  and  conn tless  Ignorant  Heathen, 
of  Ancient  and  Modem  Times  ...    .    London, 
1855,  80.  pp.  X.,  86. 

4645.  Pond,  Enoch.  Future  State  of  the  Hear 
then.  {Christian  Rev.  for  Jan.  1857;  XXIL 
31-43.)    BA. 

"  Tbe  creat  body  of  tbe  adall  baatben  ...  wiU  lose 
tbeir  souls  foreier.** 

4646.  Danlell,  Mortiake.  Can  Jews,  as  Jews, 
besaveii?  A  Tract...  .  London,  1850,  I-*". 
2d. 

4647.  Heatben  (The)  Inexcusable  for  their 
Idolatry.  (Biltlieal  Ifepert.  and  Princelon  Rev. 
£ir  July,  1800 1  XXXI  I.  427-448.)    AB. 

&  Fntore  State  of  certain  Hoted  Inditldiials. 

Jfoto.  ~  Se«  also  the  pf'seeding  soetion,  and  particu- 
larly the  work  of  Coluds,  No.  4589. 

Adant  and  XSve. 

4648.  Phlllppoa  Harvengiw  (Fr.  Phi- 
lippe ck  Marrmg),  AiM  de  Btmwt  Ktpf- 
ntnoe,  fl.  kJb.  1140.     Reiponsio  de  Bahite 


priml  HoniDifl.  {Oftra,  1621,  fcl.,  pp.  345- 

aeo.) 

Also  ia  Migaa's /Mret..  Topi.  CCUI.    B. 

4648».  Andreae,  Sam.  Dlsputatio  de  Sa- 
lute Adami.  [RnjK  F.  Poathius.]  Mar- 
purgi,  (1078,)  1689,  4».    \gr. 

4649.  Oregoro-vlna,  J.  V.  Deaeterna 
ProtoplHsturiuu  po«t  Lapsum  Salute.  R«g. 
1705.    |<A. 

J660.  Rleoy  Franx  Ulrich.    De  fialnte  Pro* 
toplastorum.    Mar kmrgi,  1750,  4«.    Agr. 
Aolomon,  King  qf  brad, 

4661.  Phlllppne  Harvenaim^  Alibi  de 
BoHtu  &p^noe.  fl.  a.d.  1140.  Raspousio 
de  Damnatione  Salomonls.  (Qpera,  1621, 
lbl.,pp.3rtl-386.) 

AUo  in  Vifno'i  Arirsl.,  Taai.  CGIU.    B. 

4651*.  DalecHamp,  Caleb.  YindldflB 
Salomonia;  «ive  DlspuCatio  bipartite  de 
L^su  Statoque  seterno  Regis  ^onionls; 
qua  €)}us  et  omnium  Sanctorum  Perseve- 
rantia  in  Fide  defeuditur.  Londlni,  1622, 
4».  BL. 
Pjrtliai^rae,  fl.  b.c.  500. 

4651<>.    Bngeleken,    Ilerm.   diristoph, 
1079-174'i.    DlHsertationoa  dune  Pytlia- 
goram  non  fulase  fltctum  proaelytum  et 
non  salvatum. 
Plato,  D.C.  428-347. 

4652.  [Secume,NlcoIaafl,/ormsrIyHiero- 
nymus  X<ecciua].  Plato  beatus,  sive  de 
Salute  PIntonis,  pla  Contemplatio.  Vene- 
tiis.  1060, 12-.  pp  22.5  +. 

Sm  Prvrtag.  AmOecta^  tie.  pp.  844,  845.  A  a 
csrlicr  edition,  still  moi-e  rare,  was  pabl.  wltboat 
de»l(aatioD  of  plaoe  or  date. 

Arletotelee,  b.c.  S84-022. 

465a  Montei  Uunbertna  de*  Questio 
magistrnlie  . . .  oateadens  per  antoritatea 
scripture  diuine  quid  iuxta  sanioreni  doc- 
torQ  sententiam  probabilius  dici  poasit  de 
saluatiOe  Arestotelis  ...  .  n.  p.  orn.  [Co- 
logne? 1487 1]  ful.  (11  leaves,  62  lines  to 
a  page,  double  col.) 

Bm  Httln,  a.  1I5W;  Freyta^.  AnaUcU,  ete.  p. 
845. 

4654.  Sepulveda,  Joan  Glnex.    See  No. 

4588. 

4655.  Iiloetl,  Fortunio.  De  Pietate  Arie- 
totelia  erga  Deum  et  Homines  Libri  II. 
Utini.  1045,  4». 

lo  ihU  work  Lloati  fflvas  asvaral  rsMoas  for 
belieriog  that  ArUtoUe  U  not  danaed. 

i656.   De  Salute  Animae   Aristotelia 

Epistola.  (In  his  Rexptmmi  df.  mpiima 
quaaiUt  per  I^idola$^  Utini,  1050,  4»,  p. 

4657.  Bayle,  Pierre.  See  his  Diel^  art. 
ArittUr,  note  R. 

4658.  Meier,  Ctorhard.  Disputatlo  fle  ATie> 
totelis  Saluteu    Hambnrgi,  1008, 4*. 

Seneca,  Lucius  Annaens,  d.  aj>.  05. 

4659.  Sclioepe,  Heinr.  Gnnth.  De  Sene> 
cne  Fidi!  atquo  Salute.  Rudolphipoli,  1705, 
4«.  pp.  Tlii. 

Trajanoe,  M.  Ulpins,  Emperor  of  Rone  a j»* 

4f)60.  Chacon  (Lot.  Claeonve  nr  Cla« 

eonlne),  Alfonso.  Historia  cev  veris- 
sima  k  Calumnits  multorum-  vindicata, 
quae  rofert  M.  Vlpfi  Traiani  Avgrstl  Anl- 
mam  Preclbiw  Diul  Oregorii  Pontlflcis 
Komani  k  Tartareis  Oudatlbna  ereptam. 
. . .  Vcnetiis,  1583, 4".  —  Also  Regti  Lcpldl, 
1585,  4*.  pp.  60. 

PInrt  pii>>l.  as  an  Appendix  to  his  BitUrtm  atri- 
MviM  Bern  Da«M,  Roma*.  1676,  aad  1586,  M— 
An  nalian  irmnflarlon.  Sleua.  laei.  4o;  F 
by  P.  V.  r.  CaJ«^  Parts,  U07,  8^. 
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4690.  rDVtlMll,  MatthtUf  tmder  Me  pmutrm, 
qf  Edward  BLnott].     Infidelity  Unnmaked 
...    .    [In  aniiwer  to  Ch{Htngworth<]    Oaiit, 
165t,  4».  pp.  940  +. 
^4600.  tValthcry  Mich,  BisserUtlonm  dnao  de 
ImmortalitAte  Animae  rationalis  et  do  prae- 
Bunita  Ethaiconim  SA^ate  quoad  Infant«s  et 
Adultoa.    Witteb.  1657, 4fi.  pp.  150. 
Alsolatbt  A«cfcu<iM,  ete.    See  Xo,  SIM, 
4001.  Stbery  Justns.  Comriderationes  do  Salute 
Philosuphoniiu  Gentiliom,  Platonin,   Aristo- 
teli8,Cicerontfl  et  Seaecaa  imprimif.    Dreadae^ 
1959, 120. 

4602.  JK osseusy  Joh,  De  Queatlone:  An  Gen- 
tilea  alNK)no  Fido  in  CbriBtuin  per  oxtraordl- 
nariam  Del  Gratiam  ad  Balutem  Aeternam 
pertlngere,  ant  miniii>uin  Ignia  Aeternf  Sap- 

■  pliciura  decllnare  poeaintr  pmcmrimiB  advor- 
«us  Carcellaenm.    Jeiuie,  1670,  «*•    4^. 

4603.  DalliucliaSy  John  Herman.  The  Sal- 
vation of  Prote«tant»  aaierted  and  defended, 
in  Opposition  to  the  ...  Uncharitable  Sentence 
of  their  Eternal  Damnation  pronounc'd  against 
them  by  the  Romiob  Church.  ...  Newly  done 
into  English.  London,  1M9,  4*.  pp.  (18),  64. 
J?. 

4G03>.  Diurreleliaitsder  Liebe,iu£rarterung 
und  VornvinunK  dcr  Frage:  Ob  alio  Jnden, 
Turken  und  Heidon  rerloren  seyn.  1600, 
120. 

Bee  rnacktOdtgt  NaekrtdU^H,  im,  p,  6SI. 

4604.  [Bayle,  Pierre].  Janna  Coploram  reee- 
rata  cunctis  Relifrlonflras,  k  celebcrrimo  Viro 
Domino  Petro  Jurleu  ...  .  Amstelodami, 
1603, 4>. 

Alw  in  hit  Oemrw  DtPtrtet,  U.  821-901.  (JST.)  Pab- 
liiibed  uDdCT'  tho  name  of  Ogrtu  iMrtboniu:    S«o 
Barbicr.  n.  20T04. 
4005.  Letter  (A)  to  George  Keith,  concerning 
the  Balvability  of  the  Heathen.  London,  1700^ 
40. 
4605*.  [Ijudo^lcl,  Jac.  FriedrJ.    Erici  Fridli- 
bii  ...  Vutersuchung dea Indlflfercntismf  Reli- 
gionum.    Da  man  (lafUr  hiiU,  es  koonne  ein 
ietlcr  selig  werdon,  erhabe  einen  Glanbcn  oder 
Religion  welche  er  wofle.  GlUck-SUdt,  [1700,] 
8«.  pp.  60. 

Sc«  Trinlu*.    Frcfdenker- UxteoH,  pp.  841,  90 : 
Trvj  tag,  AnaUeta,  v\>.  M2,  S53. 

4606.  Amanld.  Antoine.  De  la  n4ceseft4  de 
la  foy  en  JSstis-Chrlst  ponrStresanT^  {  oft  Ton 
examine  si  les  iiayeus  et  les  phllnsophes  qui 
ont  eu  la  connoittsance  d'nn  Dieu,  et  qui  ont 
morahmient  bicn  v^u,  ont  pu  Stru  sanvds  sans 
avoir  foy  en  J6su»-Christ :  ...  avec  un  Preface 
par  Louis  EUiee  du  Pin.  2  vol.  Paris,  1701, 
120. 

4607.  Nlemelery  Joh.  Barthold.  Dlsserta- 
tiones  duss  do  GentiUnni  Statu  at<Nie  Oondi> 
tlone  ]>ost  banc  Vitam.    Ilelmst.  1704^  4*. 

460B.  PAtir,  Christoph  MatthMus.  Diaeertatio 
do  Lumlnis  Nature  ad  Salutcm  Habitu,  sive 
de  Gentilinm  Juxta  illud  riventlum  Salnta  vel 
Damnatione  ...  .  [Begp.  P.  A,  ReinhardtfJ 
TubfngR,  1790,  4». 
4609.  Polrety  Pierre.  ...  Poathuma.  Amst*- 
lodami,  1721,4o.    (123  sh.) 

Tn  one  of  the  works  in  this  rolniae,  Vtndtctae  Veri- 
tatia  et  Innocmtiae,  Lib.  IV.  c.  7,  Poiret  MU-Q«sUy 
tnalDtaio*  the  BalvaUoa  of  virtnons  hoathcn,  in 
•Itlon  to Jagern  Sxamen  Tkeologiat Sovae,  etc, 


tnalDtaio*  the  BalvaUoa  of  virtnons  hoathcn,  in  oppo- 
•Itlon  to Jagern  Sxamen  Tkeologiae Sovae,  etc.  See 
Acta  grud.,  1721.  pp.  420,  421.    Compare  Ko.  WSl. 


4610.  Hairery   or  Hnner,  Thomas    Heinr. 
Diesertatlo  de  Gentllium  Saluto  non  aperanda. 

iPratM.  Herm.  Christoirti  Engelckea.]  RostochU, 
728, 40. 
''11.  BMumf^arten,  Slegm.  Jae.  Dfsputiitfo 
>emonstrat!onnm  contlnens  extra  Eccleeiam 
on  darf  Salntem.  [Re»».  C.  F.  Jerichof] 
[alae,1742,4o. 
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4612.  SoHnlMvtf  Job.  EtmC  PradisI  *^^>^ 

den  Lehrsatz :  Daas  noch  heat  so  Xa^e  all* 
Heydenkiinnenerieochtotworden  ...  .  Jea<S 
1747,40.  (34  Bh.) 

4613.  Schriftm&wfge  Gedanken   von    4«r 

Seligkelt  derer,  die  aover  der  ik-ahren  cicbc- 
baren  Rlrche  leben.    Jena,  1747,  <^.    3  fir, 

4614.  Itilderwald,  Joh.  Balth AoaTihr- 

liche  Unterauchung  von  dcr  Berufunc  un«i  Se- 
Ugkeit  der  Hoyden.  2TheIIe.  Wolfenbutfel. 
173i,  »o.  (81  sh.) 

Beviewed  lo  F.  W,  Kfaft's  A'fM  ThtuL  XU^  ISSiK 
XI.&6S*-fiOI.    JET. 

4615.  Netunayr,  Franclscus.  Frog:  oh  in  d»>r 
Lutherischen  Kirch  cine  IIofTnung^der  Sc-^rti^r- 
keit  seyef  ...  SoAufl.  MUuchen, und  Ingt'l- 
Btatt.  (. . .)  1764,  4».  pp.  641. 

4616.  WfOler,  Nic.  Poerintne  sine  Fide  sial- 
yari,  qui  Evangelinm  sine  sua  Culpa  Ignonuit  ? 
Up8al.l768,4o.  3pr. 

4617.  Marmontely  Jean  Frasfois.  B4liaair«. 
Paris,  1766,  f  and  12o. 

Namerou*  aditiona  and  traaslatloaa.  Th«  4eeli1it» 
er  Um  nlvaUoB  of  vlrtiMiu  heathen  la  Balatalsed 
In  Ch.  ZV. 


4618.  Rupp,  Joh.  Diseertalio  *.,  raparQuc*- 
tione,  Utrum  in  sua  quisqne  Fide  saiTart  piie- 
aitr  ...  Utttp.  Christoph  Behren.]  Hciidel- 
bergaB,im,4o.pp.36. 

4619.  BlMJrltard,  Joh.  August.  Neoe  Apo- 
k>giade6Sokx«tea,etc    177^    Sm  No.  3997. 

4620.  BebM,  Priedr.  Daniel.  Oommestiitio  &» 
illorum,  qulbns  Salntaris  Doctrinaa  Lax  nuu- 
qman  affuleit,  GondMone  post  Mortem.  La- 
becae,  1776,40.    «yr. 

4621.  Onrlitty  Joh.  (Gottfried).  An  Ratio  et 
Sacra  Scriptura  Gentiles  pnttboa  ilamaent  ad 
Supplicia  aetemar    Lipaiaa,  1776,  4*.    2gr. 

4622.  fllaberstritnipr,  Salomon  Helnr.]. 
Schnft-  und  vernunftwiimige  Ocdaaken  you 
den  Schlcksnle  der  Heiden  in  der  Ewigkelt. 
Bayreuth,  1776,  8*.    Apr. 

4623.  Bnrckl&aratf  or  Bnrldiardt,  Joh. 
Gottlieb.  Neueste  Unterauchung  von  der 
Seligkeit  der  Heiden  und  Nichtchristaa.  BsLm- 
b«rg,  1790,  8»,   4^-. 

4624.  IValtcr,  Ernst  Joh.  Conr.  Wat  hat  die 
geoflfenbarte  Religion  fiir  ein  Verlifiltnin  anr 
SeUgkeit  derer,  die  an  Uirer  Erkenntniaa  oicht 

Elangen  ktfnuen?  (In  his  Pt^/mma  wneMigtr 
Awn,  etc.  178J,  8»,  pp.  41-103.)    ?, 

4686.  Ooese,  Job.  Mclchlor.  tber  die  nrum 
Meiuung   von    der   Seligkelt   der   angeblicfa 

Siten  und  redlirhen  Soelen  unter  den  Jnd^n, 
eiden  und  Tilrken  durch  Christum,  ohne 
dasBsiean  ihnglauben.  ...  !>Aufl.  Uambvrg, 
(17M,)1784,4o. 

4626.  Moldenbawer,  Joh.  Hainr.  Daniel. 
Ton  der  Seligkelt  derer,  die  voo  Christo  nicttts 
wissen  und  Ihren  UmstAnden  aach  wchU 
wissen  kdonen.    Uamburg,  176ly  4*.    3^. 

4627.  Ooesey  Joh.  Melchlor.  Abfertignng  der 
Moldenhawerischen  Schrlft  ...  .  Hambarg, 
1784,40. 

4628. FortsetBung  der  Wtderlegnng  der  Mol- 

donhawerisehen Schrlft...  .  Hamburgh  1784« 
4». 

4029. Bellage  ku  aelneo  dem  Herm  D.Mol- 

denhawer    eutgcgengeseaten    Wlderlagaag»- 
pchrlAen.    Hamburg.  1784,  4o. 

Ooeie.  on  acconnt  of  nla  pocnaeiou  teal  Ibr  Ortb*- 
dozj-,  waa  a^lel  by  his  oeatemperarks  **  the  Has. 
borg  Pope." 

4630.  mailer,  Joh.  Gottlob.  DissertaUo  da 
Paganorum  post  Mortem  OoDditiooe.  Upriaab 
1788, 40.  pp.  44. 

4631.  Oebltar4,  Carl  Hartin  Frana.  INMsr- 
Utio,  qua  expeudltw  Beatitude  eonus,  qui 
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MM  Aafl..  IflST,  8",  md  9"  ▲afl.,  IBM,  B>.  (H.)  B«> 
vlAwed  br  Binder  la  Uie  Jakrh.  /.  wbt.  Krtttk  for 
llMeh.  1838.  coll.  449-46S.  46T-403.    S. 

4680.  TouAffy  Robert.  The  Entranced  Fe> 
male;  or  the  Remarkable  Diecloenrei  of  a 
Lady,  eoDcornlng  another  World.  liondon, 
IMf,8<».    BL. 

4681.  [IffealCf  John  Mason  1.  The  Unseen 
World :  Comnmnicattona  witn  it.  Real  or  Im- 
aginary.   London,  1M7,  8«r   3i,ed. 

4682.  Crowe,  Mrs,  Catherine  (Stevens), 
The  Night  Side  of  Nature.  2  vol.  London, 
IMS,  sm.  8».— 2d  ed.,  ibid.  1849;  reprinted, 
New  York,  1850, 12<». 

4683.  Cahagnety  L.  A.  Magn6tisme.  Arcane* 
de  la  Tie  uitnre  d^roilte,  oii  I'ezistence,  la 
forme,  les  occupations  de  Time  aprie  sa  sepa- 
ration dn  corps  sont  pronv6es  par  ploslenrs 
anuses  d'ezp6riencee,  an  moyen  de  halt  som- 
nambules  extatiqnes  qui  ont  en  qnatro-yingts 
perceptions  de  trente-sixperaonnes  de  diTerses 
conditions  dfo6d6e8  k  diflKrentes  ^poques ;  . . . 
preuTes  Irrtensablee  de  leur  existence  an 
monde  spiritnel.  2"  tirage.  8  torn.  Paris, 
(f848-)  1860, 18*. 

An  Koglish  trmotUtlen.  enaUod  "The  Caletti«l 
Telegraph."  etc.,  London.  1860,  12*;  repriiitod  atHew 
Terk,  2  vol.  tn  ooe.  &8S1.  IS".    JT. 

4684.  DavlSy  Andrew  Jackson.  The  Philosophy 
of  Spiritual  Intercourse;  being  an  Explanation 
of  Modem  Mysteries.  ...  New  York,  1851,8*. 
pp.176,    ff. 

4685.  [Samaon,  George  Whltefield].  **To 
Daimonion,"  or  the  Spiritual  Medium.  ...  By 
TraTerte  Oldfleld.  Boston,  IMS,  18*.  pp.  157. 
BA. 

A  ntw  edltton,  enlarged,  vu  pabliibed  ander  the 

•Qtbor'e  oanewith  the  foUowlM  tiUe:— "SplritaiU- 

Um  letted ;  or.  the  PmIs  of  it*  mutorj  clMalOed,  and 

their  Cauae  In  Nntare  Terilled  from  Ancient  nnd  Uo- 

dem  Testimonfes ...  ."  Beaton,  1880, 18°.  pp.  185.  B. 

4666.   Bcecl&ery  Charles.    A  Reriew  of  the 

** Spiritual  Manifestations."  ...     New  York, 

18M,  12».  pp.  75.    H, 

Aaeribea  then  to  Batnnis  nfeaey. 
468^.  Brlttan,  Samuel  Byron,  and  RIeli- 
mond.  B.  W.  . . .  A  Discussion  of  the  Facts 
and  Philosophy  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Spirit- 
ualism. ...  New  York,  1853,  8>.  pp.  ix.,  388. 
H. 

First  published  in  the  a^^bitmal  TtUgn^k. 
468Gi».  Page,  Charles  Grafton.  Psychomancy. 
Spirit-Rappings  and  Table-TIppings  exposed. 
New  York,  1853, 12*.  pp.  96.  H. 
4687.  Regersy  Edward  Colt.  Philosophy  of 
Mysterious  Agents,  Human  and  Mundane:  or 
the  Dynamic  Laws  and  Ralatfons  of  Man. 
Embracing  the  Natural  Philosophy  of  Pheno- 
mena styled  ''  Spiritual  Manifestations."  . . . 
Boston,  1853, 12*.  pp.  336.    BA. 

4688. A  Discussion  of  the  Automatic  Powers 

of  the  Brain;  being  a  Defence  against  Rot. 
Charles  Beecher's  Attack  upon  the  Philosophy 
of  Mysterious  Agents,  in  his  Reriew  of  "Spi- 
ritual ManifesUtions.'*  ...  Boston,  1853. 12<>. 
pp.W.    BA. 

4689.  Tuttl©,  Hudson.  ...  Scenes  in  the  Spirit 
Worid;  or.  Life  in  the  Spheres.  . . .  New  York, 
1855  [cop.  1853],  12i.  pp.  143.    ff, 

4680*.  Brittan,  Samuel  Byron.  ...  The  Tele- 
graph Papers.  Edited  by  S.  B.  BritUn.  Vol. 
I.  I  The  Spiritual  Telegraph.  New  Series. 
Vol.  U.-Vm.  8  vol.  New-York,  1853-55, 
12".    JJ. 

A  ■election  of  pepera  from  the  Arfrftuol  Alepreipk, 
a  weekir  newspaper  published  In  New  Tork. 

4690.  XSdjnonda,  John  Worth,  and  Dexter, 
George  T.  Spiritualism.  ...  With  an  Ap- 
pendix, by  Nathaniel  P.  Tallmadge,  late  U.  S. 
Senator,  and  Governor  of  Wisooaoia.  • ..  [VoL 


I.]  10th  Ed.  I  Volume  H.  4th  Ed.  2  voL 
New  York,  1854-55,  6*.  pp.  505,  542.    H. 

4091.  Oaaparln,  Ag6nor(£tienne),  Qmvt  de. 
Des  tables  tournantes,  du  snrnatnrel  en  g4n4- 
ral,  et  des  esprits.    2  voL    Paris,  1854,  lb*. 

4692.  — >  Science  vs.  Modern  Spiritualism. — A 
Treatise  on  Turning  Tables,  the  Supernatural 
in  general,  and  Spirits.  Translated  ...  by  E. 
W.  Robert,  with  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  Ro- 
bert Baird,  D.D.  2  voL  New  York,  1857, 12". 
BA. 

469>.  Grtdley,  Josiah  A.  Astounding  Facts 
firom  the  Spiritual  World.  Witnessed  at  the 
House  of  J.  A.  Gridloy  ...  .  Southampton, 
Mass.,  1854, 12>.  pp.  287.    H. 

4603.  Mahan,  Asa.  Modem  Mysteries  ex- 
plained and  ex|)08ed.  In  Four  Parts.  I.  Clair- 
voyant Revelations  of  A.  J.  Daris.  II.  Phe- 
nomena of  Spiritualism  explained  and  exposed. 
III.  Evidence  that  the  Bible  is  given  by  In- 
spiration of  the  Spirit  of  God  ...  .  IV.  Clair- 
voyant Revelations  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg. 
. . .    Boston,  1855, 12».  pp.  xv.,  466.    H. 

4694.  Hare,  Robert,  M.D.  Experimental  In- 
vestigiition  of  the  Spirit  Manifuetations,  de- 
monstrating the  Kxistcncc  of  SpiritH  and  their 
Communion  with  Mortals.  iKx-trine  of  the 
Spirit  World  respecting  Heaven,  Hell,  Moral- 
ity, and  God.  Also,  the  Influence  of  Scripture 
on  the  Morals  of  Cliristiaiis.  ...  4th  Ed.  New 
York,  1856  [cop.  I865J,  8«.  pp.  460  +•    ff- 

4695.  Ramsey,  William.  Spiritualism,  a  Sar* 
tanic  Delusiuu,  and  a  Sign  of  the  Tim«i.  . . . 
Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  H.  L.  Hastings.  . . . 
r2d  EdJi  Rochester,  N.Y.,  (1856,)  1857,  &.pp. 

4696.  Revne  spiritualiste  ...  Publi6  par  Z. 
Pi6rart  ...  .  Paris,  1858,  et  seqq.  8*.  10/r. 
per  annum. 

There  la  also  a  B«vm  tpMU  published  bj  Allan 
Kardee.  Paris,  1868,  et  seqq.,  V. 

4097.  [Zaalberg,  J.  C.f.  De  onsterfelUkheid 
van  den  mensch  natuurkundig  wysgeerig  be- 
wezen  op  grond  van  het  rangnetismus  in  ver- 
band  met  biolDgie,  tafeldans,  klopgeesten,  ens. 
...    .    's  Hage,  1858,  8».  pp.  84. 

4697*.  Homunc,  D.  Die  nenesten  Manifesta- 
tlonen  ans  der  Geisterwelt.  . . .  Berlin,  1850, 
8*.  pp.  xH.,  180,  and2ptate.g. 

Aseeeod  edition,  with  tbetttie.  jreiieile  «>irttiMNs> 
MscAe  JHUMiungmt  Berlin,  1801,  V.  pp.  xTr.,  84S. 

4698.  SlenaellnlK, .  Qeest-openbartngan, 

etc.    1859.    See  No.  1238. 

4099.  KardeCf  Allan,  p$eudon.  Qu'eat«e  que 
le  spiritisme?  ...  Saint-Germain  an  Laye, 
1859, 18".  pp.  100. 

4700. Philoeophie  spiritualiste.— Le  livre 

des  esprits,  eontenant  les  principes  de  la  doc- 
trine spirite  sur  I'lromortaHte  de  Time,  la 
nature  des  esprits  et  leun  rapports  avec  les 
hommes  ...  .  2>  5d.,  entlftrement  refondne 
....  Paris,  I860,  18*.  pp.  xlviU.,  474.— 8>ed., 
ibid.  1862. 18». 

4701.  Davis,  Andrew  Jackson.  l!1ie  Great 
Harnionia :  being  a  Progressive  Revelation  of 
the  Eternal  Principles  which  inspire  Mind  and 

f)vera  ^fatter.  V«.  V.  In  Three  Parts.  New 
ork,  18A0, 12*. 

Part  III.,  pp.  WI-410;  tfenta  of*'  the  Origin  of  Life, 
and  the  Law  of  ImmortalUy."  This  is  felloved,  pp. 
431-iS8.  by  "A  Voloe  from  tbe  Spirit- I.And,"  purport* 
Ing  to  be  a  eooimanioatlon  to  Mr.  Davis  fh»m  Jantea 


"  vho  ho 


I  ten  years  in 


Victor  Wilson, 

the  eplrit-land.** 
4702.  CHren,  Robert  Dale.  Footfalls  on  the 
Boundary  of  another  World,  with  Narrative 
Illustrations.  . . .  Philadelphia,  1860, 12*.  pp. 
628.— From  the  10th  American  Ed.,  with 
Emendations  and  Additions  by  tbe  Anthor 
London,  I860, 19*.  pp.  392.    BA. 
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APPXNDIX  I.— MODERN  <•  SPIRITC AUSM,"  no. 


4601.  BnaiohOy  Bernardo^  Redorgntio 
IliAtoriae  de  Anima  Tn^anl  ex  Inferni 
Suppliciis  liberata.    VerooM,  1024,  4". 

4662.  Prmsery  Paul.  Dlfnertatio  de  Ttiip 
Jano  Inipttrature,  Precibua  Gregorii  Hagni 
ex  Inferno  libemto.    Lipsiae,  ITIO,  4*. 

4663.  GengelyOea  De  8.  Gregorio  Magno, 
Procibiune  illo  snis  liberaTlt  ex  Inferno 
Aninuuu  Tn^anl  Imperatoria?  (In  bis 
SarutiniuM  uniat  VariUUit  in  Hittoria 
tnnlici,  Leopolf,  1735,  4*.) 

Oa  Ui«  Ift^end  of  the  daliverADoe  «r  Tnijan 
fram  hell  br  the  iDteroeraloa  of  Pnp«  Gnqtory  th« 
Great,  lee  ColHus,  Dt  AnimmhMt  J^agonorum,  II. 
lOi-lSS;  Bayle'a  Diet.,  sru  Trajan;  Fabrleioi, 
^M.  X«U.,  ed.  ErneaU,  II.  419, 4W;  Ftoorj.  9aini 


Iknd  m  Shtife. Pvis,  101.  «•.  H.  9».S;  ead 
lira.  jBm«Mn.  aaend  m»d  tt^tnitmw^  Art  M 
cd..  MOT.  L  Ul-ftta.  The  trnia  of  tte  mmj  ^ 
eMomed  In  Ike  KuAotoft  of  th»  Omk  Ghavik. 

Orls«n««f  ft.  AJ>,  SSO. 

4664.  Bln«tt£tteniMk  Poaaltitd^iigitiie. 
Paris,  1039. 12». 

Oo  thU  book,  Mid  the  satdcct«r  It.  aee  ftbc  a»- 
rfout  Dote  pf  B»rle  in  hi*  Mat.,  ut.  ftrijftee. 
Thomaa   [BeclKetl  </  Qutietimrjf,    Saimt, 
1119-1170. 

•'  Not  leac  efler  M*  death.  Cbc  ^ti—  «M 
dlwuBiiod  in  the  Mfaools  of  Paris.  *  Vbfethv 
ThoDiM  A  Be«ket  vaa  nv«d  or  daniwwd.  ' — 
North  Amer.  En.  for  Jm.  1847 :  LXIV. !«.  Coi» 
4.  C.  r  -    -  -   -      


APPENDIX. 
I.  MODERN  "SPIRITUALISM"  OR  SPIRITISM;   GHOSTS,  wrc. 


iVbto. — Only  a  few  of  the  more  remarkaUe  works  relating  to  this  rahject  are  here  aotieei. 


4665.  Lenglet  dn  Freanoyy  Xic.  Trait4 
hlstoriqiie  et  dognmtiquc  sur  fest  apparitions, 
lea  visions  etles  r^vSlntlons  pnrtictilieres,  avec 
des  remarques  sur  la  dissertation  du  R.  P. 
Dom  Calmct.    2  torn.    Avignon,  1751»  12>.  A. 

1666. Recoeil  de  dissertations  anclenncs  et 

nonvfUes,  sur  lee  apparitions,  les  visions  k 
les  songes.  Avec  une  pr^foce  historiqpe  ...  . 
2  turn,  in  4  pt.  Avignon,  alio  Paris,  1761, 12*. 
B. 

Tome  II.  Partlc  IT.,  pp.  tOSVi,  contalM  e  "  Lttte 
dee  princtpaut  nuteurs,  qui  out  traltA  des  oaprits,  dA> 
moDK.  appaiiilaiu,  w)Dge«,  maclo  k  •poetree." 

4667.  Simon,  Ernst  (Hoinr.).  Aeltere  nnd 
nenere  UetK-hichto  des  Giaubens  an  das  Hor^ 
einragen  einer  Oeisterwelt  In  die  uusrige ;  in 
Boaiohuug  an  eiue  Fortdaner  der  Seele  nach 
dem  Tode,  an  Engel,  Mittelgfistor,  Gespenster, 
Yorboton  tmd  Teiifel.  Be«>nd«rB  aus  den 
Meinungen  nicbt-christlicher  Vttlker  gezogen. 
^  Aufl.    Ileilbronn,  (1800,)  1834,  8*.  pp.  816. 

46CS.  Bretsolin«ider,  Karl  Gottlieb.  Sea 
his  UtiMemittiKhe  Entwickelitng^  etc.  4*  Auil., 
pp.  481,  482,  and  pp.  832,  833.    Oonip.  No.  656. 

4669.  GrKsse,  Joh.  Georg  Thoodor.  Biblio* 
tlH>ca  inagica  et  pneninatica  Oder  wissenschaft- 
lich  geondnete  Bibliograpbie  der  wichtigsten 
in  das  Gebiet  des  Zanlier-  Wunder-  Oeuter- 
nodeonstigen  Aberglanbens  vorsUglichilterer 
Zeit  einsrb  Uigcndeu  WerRe. . . .  Leipxig,  IMS, 
8».  pp.  iv.,  176.    IT. 

(See  pp.  81 -M.  150,  "Yob  dea  Otlstera  und  Knohd- 
BuogCD  deraeibcn." 

4670.  Spicer,  Henry.  Sights  and  SonDdsrthe 
Mystfi-y  of  the  Day:  comprising  an  entire 
History  uf  the  American  **  Spirit'"  Manifesta- 
tions. . . .  London,  ISftS,  large  12>».  pp.  vii.,  480. 
BA. 

4671.  Apocataataats  (The);  or  Progress 
backwnnls.  A  New  '*  Tract  for  the  Times.** 
By  tb«  .Author.  . . .  Burlington,  Chauncey 
Oooflrirh,  ISM,  8«.  pp.  203.    BA. 

IlliMtnitlng  the  aucicot  coBDlerparts  of  modern 
"SpiriluaUam." 

4672.  Capron,  Eliab  W.  Modern  Spiritual- 
ism :  it«  Facts  and  Fannticii<nis,  its  Ck)nsisten- 

es  unil  Contradictions,  with  an  Appendix, 
etoii.  ISM,  12«».  pp.  4.38.    H. 
Flgttler,  Louis.    lUstoira  da  merreil- 
866 


npsi 
Paris,  (1850-00),  186a-«l,  18*.    H. 

Tome  IV.  treot*  or  ••  Lot  T»Um  MwnaBtes,  Isa 
MMlavuetlaaEqfriia.'* 


4674.  SwedeihlNMrgy  Em&n.    1758.    See  ITo. 

3372. 
4676.  Jims,  txOled  StlUlmff,  Joh.  H^nr. 
.  Theorie  der  Geisterkunde  in  einer  natar-,  rmt- 
nnnft-  and  bibeUnlnigen  Beantwortm^  der 
Frage:  waa  von  Ahnangen,  Q«slcht6n  virf 
Geisto'erscheinnngen  geidaabt  and  nicbt  ge- 
glaubt  werden  mUsaa.  NOraberg,  1800.  0». 
pp.  380. 

AIM  ta  his  ITcrte.  8tatl«srU  1M1.  MP.  Bd.   Tt. 

(B.t    Ad  EfiaUtk  tranilatioa.  *•  Theory  of  Pnooa- 

tology."  houdim.  1834.  IS*;  Amcr.  edition,  by  Oear«v 

Buab,  New  York.  1851,  l)i*.    H.  *  •- 

4676.  Mejrcr,  Joh.  Friodr.  won.   Hades.  Eia 

Bey  trag  sur  Tlieorie  der  Getstarkande.   If etet 

Anhlngen:  Offentlidie  Terhandlongen  Qbcr 

Swedenborg  nnd    Stilling,  ein  Beymiel   daa 

AhnuugsrermOgens  and  etnen  Brief  tMsJUag^ 

em  IMinias.    Frankfurt  a.  M.,  1810,  0*.    9gr. 

4G77.  Kemer,  ( Andr.)  Joatinoa.   Dfa  Sdierin 

▼on  Prevorst.    EriSffnnngen  Uber  daa  innere 

Leben  des  Menacben  and  Uber  das  Hereumgen 

einer  Geisterwelt  in  die  onaere.  4p  Temiehrta 

and  verbesserte  A«fl.   Mil  8  SteindrockUMa. 

Stuttgart  und  Tabingen,  (1800,  03;  88.)  1840, 

8».    (351  sh.) 

An  BngthM  trmiMladea,  by  Mrs.  Crewe,  f  nUm, 
1646,  9* :  repriotwl,  Hew  Yert,  MI&.  8*. 
4678.  Stlllfng,  W.    Daa  geheimniaavolla  Jca- 
aelts,  Oder  der  Znsannieobang  der  Seele  nit 
der  Geisterwelt.  Be wieeen  dardi  einer  Sarna* 
Inng  iasserst    roerkwflrdiger,   beglaabigtcr 
Geistererachelnangen,  Abnoagen  aDdTrlanM, 
■ehr  Intereaaaater  Beispiele  daa  Fanarifecfna, 
des  zweiten  Gesichts  and  des  UMntetismaa. 
2>Aufl    SchwUb.  Hall.  1830.  IG*.    (^  sh.) 
The  lint  odltlan  va*  publinbed  at  L»dw»cab<wf  la 
1884,  vlth  the  ilile :— ••  Der  ZiHaminenhanK  der  Seela 
nltdrrOetatorwelt,"  eSe. 

4879.  Ob«rlln»  Joh.  Friadr.  Berickla  aiBaa 
VisionMrs  fiber  den  Zustand  der  Se«len  nacb 
dem  Tode.  Aus  dem  Nachlasse  Johann  Prlcd- 
rich  Oberlin*s  ...  mftgetheilt  roa  Dr.  O.  H.  ▼. 
SchubeH  ...  .  I^ipxlg,  1887.  ^.  pp.  j\^  lOBk. 
AlM»sp|Mo4eA  te  Sehahmrt'i  %«Mtt  iit  T^mmm, 
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APPENDIX  n.— TIIK  SOTTLS  OP  BRUTES. 


47*7 


4720.  Ovlllcmliioty  Joan.     De   Principiia 
Kenim  Curporeanim,  et  de  Cognitlone  Bruto- 
rnm.    Parlfiiim  1«7V,  12».    BM. 
4777.  Darmansony  Jean.    La  beste  tram- 
forni6e  en  machine  ...    .    Paris.  1684, 12». 
See  B»Tle  In  the  yewtWIee <fe  to  Jt<p.  d«*  Let.  for 
lUrob.  IIHM,  Art.  «.  or  Ohunt,  I.  7-10.    H. 

4728.  8«hmld,  Job..  1640-1731.  De  Brntis 
Hominum  Doctorlbofl.  Lipsiae,  1684,  4*.  (3 
•h.) 

4729.  May«r,  Job.  Friedr.  De  Peccatis  et 
Poenis  Brutomm.    Wlttob.  1686, 4«. 

4730.  Paaclftt  Qeorg.  De  Brutorum  Benira 
atqne  Cognitione.  [ J2eQ>.  Stolterfobt.]  Witeb. 
Il36,4«.    (4  8b.) 

4731.  Falelc,  Natbanael.  DtopaUtio  de  Dia- 
cnrtn  Brutoram.    Witteb.  1688, 4>.  (2  ah.) 

4782.  Bclimtdty  Job.  Andr.  Cbrjeippea  Bni- 
tornm  Logica.    Jeott,  1686,  4*.  (3  eh.)    BL. 

4738.  Daniel,  Oabrlel.  Toyage  du  mondo  do 
Deecartea.    Paris,  1660,  1». 

4734. Konvellea  difflcnltez  propas6e«  par  un 

p4ripa(4ticien  k  Tautoar  du  \  oya^ce  du  inonde 
de  Descartea,  touchant  la  counuiMsance  dee 
bestee,  avec  la  refutation  de  deux  defense.*  du 
8T«t4me  g4n4ral  de  Descartes.    Paris,  1606, 

See  Jovmal  det  3tmfana  for  Aog.  IT,  168S,  pp.  S9S- 
97,  4to  ed.  —  A  new  edition  of  this  work  united  with 
the  preceding  wm  pablUhed.  nndcr  t'le  title  " VoTm|(0 
da  Boode  de  Demartee."  In  S  rol.,  ParU.  ITOI.  1708, 
ir;  aleo  Amet.  1715.  17S2.  Lm  Hare,  1730,  and  Lond. 
171S,  179,  W.  Comp.  Joiim.  des  4ra'<aiu  tor  M:in:h 
8^  1702.  ThU  ha«  been  tranelated  Into  Latin,  Bnglith, 


nem. . . .  [Altorf,]  LiUritJ.  W.  KahUxii^  Univ. 
7>p<vr.,  ni8,  8».  pp.  (8),  104.    H. 

4746.  Gimma,  Oiacinto.  DiMertationcs  Aca- 
demics de  Hominibns  et  Animalibus  fabuloKfci, 
et  de  Brutorum  Anlma  et  Yita.  2  vol.  Nea- 
poll,  1714,  4». 

Maintains  the  fmmorUUtjr  of  the  eonU  of  brotee. 

4747.  Letter  (A)  concerning  the  Soul  and 
Knowledge  of  Brutes;  wherein  is  Hhewn  they 
are  Void  of  one,  and  Incapable  of  the  other. 
From  a  Gentleman  in  the  Country  to  his 
Friend.    London,  1721,  8".  pp.  00. 

|4748.  Hermannaon,  Job.,  and  Alatrliiy 
^    £rik.   DiMierUtio  I.,  II.,  de  Peccatis  et  Poenls 

Brutorum.    Upsal.  1726-25, 8*. 
4740.  Tlhorwikste,  Job.  J.    De  Anlma  Bestl- 

arum.     [Jiexp.    Keiuh.   Liebniann.J     Aboae, 

1725,  8o.    (21  »h.) 

4750.  Hermamison,  Job.  Dissertatlo  de 
Virtntnnr  in  BeotiiH  Slmulacris.  IBetp.  Ue- 
denbiTK.]    Upsal.  1728,  8«». 

4751.  (BooUler,  David  Benaud].  Eumi  phi- 
ItMophique  Mur  I'Ame  des  b6tex :  oi^  Ton  tronve 
divenieB  rfifloxions  sur  la  nature  de  la  libert6, 
Bur  celle  de  nos  sensations,  sur  Tunion  de 
r&me  et  du  corps,  sur  rimmorta1it4  de  Time. 
2*  6d.  revue  et  augmentee,  k  Inquelle  on  a  Joint 
un  Traits  des  vrais  principes  qui  sorvent  de 
f.mdoment  k  la  certitude  morale.  ...    2  torn. 


4736.  Maaalea^ ,    For  two  letters  by  bim 

in  opposition  to  the  IfoureUrs  difliculttz,  Heo 
Journal  des  Spavant  for  Dec.  14  and  22,  1698. 

4736.  Sckmldt,  Job.  Andr.  Do  Geometria 
Brutorum.  ri2<fsp.Seb.  Levin  Bugeus.l  Jenae, 
1600,4*.    (4sb.)    BL. 

4737.  Sehrader,  Friedr.  Oratio  de  SImtilacris 
Tirtutum  in  Brutis  Animantlbus.  Uelmst. 
1601,40.    (2sb.) 

4738.  Bayle^  Pierre.  Dictionnaire  bistorione 
et  critique  ...  .2  vol.  Rotterdam,  1607, 
fbl.— Best  cds.,  4  vol.  Amst.  1740,  fol.,  and  16 
vol.  Paris,  1820-24,  8«. 

For  moch  oartoua  mttter  rclstlnc  to  the  nstiira  and 
dntinr  of  the  rouU  of  brutea.  tm  the  ardclea  J^Ttira, 
BorartuM,  Sennrrtut,  nod  Bytidmt,  or  the  Al>b4  da 
Manj'e  Am^»«  raimmiU*  de  Aoyte,  YIII.  1-141. 

4730.  Meier,  Gerhard.  Logica  Brutorum. 
[Diss.  i^»p.  Stahl.]  Hamburgi,  1607, 4*.  (8^ 
sb.) 

4740.  mraldsoltmid,  Wilh.  Unldericb.  DLs- 
sertatio  de  Imaginattone  Iloniinnm  et  Bru- 
torum. [Retp.  Oberius.]  Kil.  1701,  4».  (4 
sh.) 

4741.  Schneider,  Job.  Friodemann.  Disser- 
tatio  de  Brutorum  Religione.  [lUtp,  Weyhis.] 
Hal.  1702,4*.    (3sh.) 

4742.  Dleterlot,  Job.  Gottlob.  Dlssertatio  de 
Anima  Brutorum.    Viteb.  1704, 4o.    (2  sb.) 

4743.  TAlbertl,  Michael].  Nova  Paradoxa.  das 
Ist,  Vcrhandlung  von  der  8eelo  des  MensoTu>n, 
der  Tblere  und  der  Pflanzen.  Halle,  1707, 
8». 

Also  in  hit  Med.  u.  PkO.  SeMrtften,  Halle,  mi.  9>. 

4744.  Sbaraglt,  Giov.  Girolamo.  (Lot.  Job. 
Ilieron.)  Unteluchia  sive  de  Anima  sonMtiva 
Brutorum,  demonstrata  contra  Cartosium 
...    .    Bononlaj,  1710,  4».—iW<f.  1716,  4«. 

4745.  Thomas,  Jenkin.  Tractatvs  philoso- 
phico^pologeticTs,  do  Anima  Brvtorvm,  qua 
asseritur,  earn  non  esse  materialem,  contra 
Cartesianam  Imprimis  k  vulgarcm  qnoqne 
Theologomm  atque  Philosophorum  Opinio- 


AmMterdam.  (1728,)  1737,  12b.    //. 
See  JbtiriMl  des  S^amu  for  Aug.  17». 
and  for  May  aud  June,  1737,  pp.  S5IMi7, 


47'>'3.   Morfonaee  (or  Morfbnaffe  T)  de 

Beann&ont, .    Apologiu  des  bestos,  ou 

leurs  connuissances,  et  raisonnemens,  prouvte 
contre  le  systfime  des  philosophes  CartSsiens 
...  .  Ouvnige  en  vers.  . . .  Paris,  1782,  8o. 
pp.196.  — ifciJ.  1739,  8«. 

Curiou*.  See  Journal  dee  aemvant  for  Nov.  17S2, 
pp.  (»8-C9S. 

4753.  [Macy, ,  the  AbM]l    Trait4  de  I'Ame 

des  bfites,  avec  des  reflexions  physiques  et 
morales,  par  H.  l'abb«  M««^  Paris,  1787* 
12».  pp.  267. 

It  !■  aald  that  the  celebrated  P.  Nieole  vaa  the 
real  author  of  this  work,  and  Uacy  lltilo  more  than 
the  editor.  Sec  Qufrard,  who  wrile*  •■  Macy;"  B«h- 
ner  and  Hprrich  bA>o  "  llaobr,"  anil  Trinlai,  /Vey- 
denker- Lexicon,  p.  11&.  note,  "  Maehi."  Under  "  Xak- 
ar,  I'abb^  Pratifolji- Marie  de,"  Ou^rard  girra  the  fol- 
lowing title :  —  ■'  De  TAme  dea  Mtee,  avec  dea  riflez- 
lona  phyaique*  et  morales.    1737,  In- 12." 

4754.  [Bongeant,  GuiUaume  HyacintbeJ. 
Amu.scment  philiMiopbique  sur  le  laugage  doa 
bcstes.    Paris,  1780,  12».  pp.  157  +.    F. 

4755. ITiesame.  Nouvcllo  Edition  augment4e 

d'un  avertisscraent,  d'un  discours  pr61iminaire, 
d'uue  critique  avec  dee  notes,  et  do  la  retrao 
tation  de  Tautour.  Amsterdam,  1750, 12«.  pp. 
xlviii.,  134, 50  (the  LeOrt  of  Anbert  de  U  Cbes- 
uaye). 

4756. TKemme.  Nouvelle  Edition  angment4e 

d^uno  notice  sur  la  vie  et  los  ecrlts  de Tautenr 
...    .    Pekin  [Paris],  1782, 12». 

OOen  reprinted.  TrantUted  Into  BnfUA  (1740). 
German,  and  ItaUan.  The  book,  maintaining  (la 
aport)  that  the  eoula  of  brute*  are  imprisoned  dfvlls, 
V&1  burnt  by  the  baada  of  the  common  executioner 
at  ParlK.  See,  fortber.  Backer.  Bibl.  dee  icrhaino 
de  to  Cbaip-  de  Jfeue,  I.  118,  PaulUn,  IMcf.  de  pAf. 
eifne.  »•  M..  Ntmee,  179,  t^,  I.  S84-381,  and  Mnqte. 
BrU.  art.  Brute,  Floarena  ealli  the  work  "  an  badl- 
■age  ing6nlcnx,"  and  aaya :— "  O'est  le  contre  pled  le 

Bias  tormel  et  la  critique  la  pint  One  de  I'oplnlon  de 
eseartes.  Dearartee  reftse  aux  b^tet  tout  esprit,  et 
la  P.  Bongeant  leur  en  tronve  tant  qa'll  rent  q««  ee 
aolcnt  lea  diablce  qui  le  leur  foumiseent." 

4757.  Anbert  de  la  Ci&esnay-e  de« 
Bols,  Francis  Alex.  Lettre  4  Madame  la 
comtesse  D***  Dour  servir  de  supplement  k 
TAmusement  pblloA>iphiqne  sur  le  langage  dea 
bestee.  [Paris  r  17807]  12".  pp.  40  (or  46?).— 
»  4d.,  n.  p.  or  ».,  12*.  pp.  58. 
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A  carktoi  collcrt'on  of  DtrraUrct  of  apparltloBa. 

hkuntins*.  preson'.imeDtii,  and  the  like.  The  author 
in  dl»i-i>-«c.l  to  bc-llcTc  in  the  jcaliiT  of  "occa^ioaal 
•piritiial  iniirfercDoe."'— Pp.  iln-Cot  ircmt  of  the 
cbaD(c  at  death. 


4703.  WLytner,  G.  8.  Munifc^stazione  e  rivelA- 
Bione  dcgli  Kpiiiti.    Mtliino,  1800, 12*.  1  lira. 

470>.  Rnblo  y  Dins,  Viccnto.  Estudios 
eobre  In  evocutiou  du  \oi  Cjipiritud,  Us  ruveln- 
cionefl  del  otro  inondu,  Inn  nicsiu  Kiratoriiis. 
l08  tripmles  y  l<w  imlnnganenM  en  sua  rela- 
ciuouri  cuu  loM  ciuuciaH  do  ubservaciou,  la  fiio- 


•of  la.  la  reliidon*  y  el  pvogreao 
diz,  1860,4».  pp.ziri.,  184. 

4704.  K^rdecy  Allan,  pemdnn.  Sfiiritbime 
exiwi'inipntal.  Le  livrv  d«a  iu4dittai»,<iai<ui-J? 
den  mediums  et  dci^  vvocateun  ...  poor  £iire< 
Bulto  an  Livrc  des  c»pritt.  ...  2*  ed.,  reroc  vt 
corri^'o  avec  le  ooncoura  de»  raprits  —  - 
I>ari!i,  IMl,  IB*,  pp.  Tiii..  5ia->»4d.  ibid. 
1862. 18». 

4705.  Lo  spirit isme  k  sa  plua  simple  cx- 

prtssJon  ...    .    Pari^  tHBf ,  l*"*.  pp.  36. 

A  Purtufuett  UmDaUtioa«  Paris,  imz,  ir. 


II.  NATURE,  ORIGIN  AND  DESTINY  OF  THE  SOULS  OF  BRUTES. 


JWtf.  —  For  the  bibliography  of  tho  inbject,  ao«  partienlarly  O.  R.  Boebmcr'a  Bihliatk.  Script.  MSat.  If^ai,, 
Para  II.  Vol.  I.  pp.  90-lOG.  Lips.  1786.  8**  (/f.).  wh«r«  will  be  foand  the  ticlea  of  eome  works,  moetly  ee*- 
demio  diasertations.  not  incladed  in  the  preaent  catalogue.  Sec  alao  Uerrich'a  Sylloge,  ete.,  nae<M<d«d  above. 
No.  551,  and  W.  Engelmann'a  Bihliotheea  nintoriaa-SatHnitui,  Bd.  I.,  Leipaig,  18AS,  V,  with  the  j 
miaU-Dand  by  Carua  and  Eagelmann,  in  2  parte,  ibid.  1861,  dP.    H. 


4706.  Oner,  Jean  Antoine.  Hiatoire  critiqno 
de  rfciiic  dca  bStea,  contpnant  le.<«  Hontimons 
di*s  philfMophcM  Riiciona,  k  conx  den  niodcnies 
mir  cf>tte  mati^ro.  ...  2  torn.  Amsterdam. 
1749. «"».    //. 

■■  Coinpllalion  indiffcuf*.  ranaorlllfitte  nl  bat."  — JT. 
D"-;  in  Uo«rcr°t  Nouv.  Biogr.  ginfriUe. 

See.  Airther.  No.  770.  Kloflfe  |  —  4738, 
Bay  lo  I  —  4>4^X  Flonrens } — -kSiSt^  Hen- 
singer  I  ~4xS^2,  Morris. 


4707.  Platarctins,  fl.  a.d.  00.  Tcrrcatria-ne 
ail  nqimtiliu  AniniiUiaaiut  callidiom?  —  BrnUi 
Anininlia  Ratictne  utl.  Gr.  and  Lat.  (Opera, 
ed.  Xylnnd.,  Lut.  Par.  1624,  fol.,  11.  959-W2.) 
H. 

An  Enijlish  translation  In  \i\*  "  Morals,  tranalated 
...  by  ncvcTftl  llaniU."  Vol.  V.    B. 

4708.  PerelraiJorgo  Gunicz.  Antoniana  Mar- 
garita.   1654.    Sco  No.  uUl. 

4700.  Freltag,  Juh.  De  Oriprino  et  Xatara 
Animui  um  in  Urutis.    Fraucuf.  I(i33,  b«. 

4710.  Nov»  St*ctaB  f*onnerto-l»araocl8lciB. 

. . .  Detectio  et  solida  Kefutatio.  Auist.  1637, 
8». 

4711.  Sennertf  Daniel.  De  Originc  et  Nntura 
Animarum  in  Brutin,  ,Sonteiiti>r  rl.iri.'^s.  T1jw> 
logorura  in  nliqiMt  UcmiRni«  Aradenilie,  qui- 
bus  simul  Daniel  Sennertua  k  Crimino  Blsu- 

{)lifmitr  ft  llwrescoM  k  D.  Juanno  Freitngio 
psi  intcntataaUaoIvitur.  Fraucofurti,1088,$". 
(13  ah.) 

AlAo  in  Ms  Opera.  Par.  I«4l.  fol.,  I.  1-S8.  (if.)  Bee 
Bajrle'K  Dkt..  tin-.  SenncrUu. 

4712.  Chanel,  Picrro.  ronaid6nitions  anr  la 
Sajcejwe  <lf  Cliurron.     Paris.  KM9,  R». 

3laiDt.ilii(,  Id  opposition  to  Charron,  that  bmtea  do 
not  reaMu. 

4713.  DeriDBtlDct  etdelaconnoiosancedca 

animaux  ...    .    La  Rwhelh-,  1646,  S*.    BM. 

DerendioK  hli  former  work  Hgainut  the  erlticUna* 
of  M.  Ciircon  d«  la  Chaotbrc  In  bis  Let  charactirM 


4714.  Curean  de  la  Chambrey  Marin. 
Trait6  do  la  ponnoissancodt*  animnux.oii  tout 
ce  qni  a  est^  diet  pour  et  contre  le  raiaonnc- 
ment  de»  lM><«tcK  out  examin6.  Paris,  (1646?) 
I64«,  A:^P>vi.  lfi«2,  4». 

See  Ilrtvrrr,  A'our.  Biogr.  g*n*rtdt,  XXVIII.  MS.  —  A 
O^rman  iraiiilniion,  Leugo,  1751,  H*. 

.   A  Dim-oume    of   tho   Knowledg  of 

Mta,  translated  into  English  byaPeraoaof 
ility.    Loudon,  1657,  8». 
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4716.  RorartnSy  nieroDymtu.  . . .  Qrod  Ani- 
maliii  Brvtu  «a»p«  Rationo  vtantrr  luelivs  Ho- 
mine  Libri  dvo— Qvoe  reoenaviC  Diaacrtatione 
bistorico-nhilosopbica  de  Anima  Brrtorrm  Ad- 
OMtationibvsqve  nvxit  Ocorg.  lleinr.  RibM^iw 
...     .     Ilelmstadii,  172S.  h».  pp.  S29  -^.    A. 

Oriirinal  edition.  Par.  (IM&  ?)  1648,  if,  PP  IM.  f H.) 
Other  i!d*.,  Ainal.  16&4,  l«t.  MGft,  IS*,  mmd  I'Mi,  ^. 

4717.  Sohoock,  Mart.  Di«(^rtation«>«  XI.  d« 
Anima  Belluarum.  Groningw,  105S,  4*.  (31 
ah.) 

In  oppeaitfon  to  IXeseartea. 
471S.  Pardlesy  Ignaco  Gaston.   Diacoars  de  is 
connoi!«Kiiico  ded  b«'>tt'«.     Paris,  1S72,  l'^.  pp. 
237  +.  —  JPM.,  tbiti.  Ifi78. 12«.pp.  270.    /»_ 
Also  La  Uaye,  1000. 1715,  8*. 

"  C'est  dc  tons  les  oavreges  de  Pardles  celni  fvl  fit 
le  plu«  (I^  b-ullloriide  »aj"u'li".»tion.*—  Bitgr.  <'»i«*. 
It  oiipniri  Dc-.cnrtcs.  Ad  /( than  traiulatica,  VcB«- 
xia,  1686, 17'ii,  If*. 

4719.  IVllllSf  Thomas.  De  An?ma  Bnitorum, 
quse  Honiinis  Ti talis  et  senKitira  e«t.  Exerci- 
tationnsduw.  ...  Oxonii,  alaa  lymdint,  197% 
4«.  — Also  AuMt.  1674, 12",  pp.  552,  and  Oener. 
1676,  4/». 

4720.  Dreelislcr,  Job.  Gabr.  Dis4»ertatio  his- 
t<>ric'tvpbv!<ica  dc  Senuonc  Brutomm.  [I^rJp. 
Polvr.  Mich.  Rcchtenlmch.]  Li pe lap,  1071,  X* 
(4  sh.)  — Also  Erfonl.  17lH\  4». 

A  Otrmmn  tranUaUoa,  Dreidca,  int.  tF. 

4721.  lie  Grand,  Ant.  Dissertatio  dc  Car^otia 
Hen^us  et  Cognittonis  in  Brutia.  Lugd.  Bat. 
(I^^ndini?)  1676,  8».  pp.  139.  — Aleo  Xoriberg. 
1(^9,  8». 

An  Enolith  tcrslon,  br  R.  Bkwe,  In  his  tf«a»l*U«« 
of  L<!  (;MDd-B  PkO—^kg,  Lend.  l«9i,  Itol.;  Dmlth^ 

Don,  nay,  8». 

4722.  Croclns,  Joh.  Ilenr.  Disputatio  phllo> 
sophicA  do  Anima  Brutonun.  BremaE\  1674^ 
4*. 

Itaintalai  that  the  aoala  of  bretei  art  Uamnrtal. 

4723.  Cyprlanns.  Joh.  De  Sonsn  «t  Cc«pi> 
tiouc  in  Brutis.  [.fteap.  Pimch.]  Lip«Me,f«74» 
4*.  pp.  27. 

In  opposition  to  Le  Grand. 

4724.  [DlUjr,  or  d*Illyy  Antolnel.  De  rim« 
dea  bestes,  oil,  aprH  avoir  d^montr^  la  ipiri- 
tnalit6  do  I'ime  de  I'homme.  Ton  explique  par 
la  senle  machine  lee  actions  Ira  plus  aarpre- 
nantos  des  animaux.  Par  A.  D***.  Lyoo, 
I6T6, 12».— /?H<f.  1680. 12". 

AIM  vlih  the  tiUe  ■— "  TraitA  de  Itaeet  U  cernala- 
aanoe  des  betes,"  aSo.  La  Uaje,  IIBO^  ead  Aismu  liilt 

4725.  Hennlclca,  Job.  Friedr.  De  KatloBS 
Erutorum.   lipeiae,  1678,  4>.    (24  dx.) 
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4784.  Bcaalni^Sy  Jastus  Christian.  1774. 
S«e  No.  200. 

4785.  riHapely  Aagunt  With.].  Anmerkangen, 
ele.     1774.    8eeNo.:»2. 

478CL  P»ronlf  Carlo.  Anlma  dello  bestie  im- 
png^ata  splrituulecui  principj  della  mctafialca, 
e  proTata  niateriale  con  qaelli  della  flflica.  . . . 
Udioa,  1774,  «•-  pp.  254. 

S«e  Nuovo  Oiom.  dt'  IM.  in  lUUia,  llodCBs.  IX. 
4ft-e2  (M.),  for  R  review,  la  oppotlUoD ;  alao  GoMma. 
^Msefffcn,  mfl.  pp.  SM-aM.    B. 
4787.  Spasni,  Andrea.    De  Anlma  Brutomm 
. . .  aecuntiin  Cnris  anctus  ...   .   Romw,  (177ftt) 
17S«,  4*.  pp.  Tiii.,  225. 
47 S8.  Soldlnl,  Francesco  Blaria.    Pe  Anlma 
Brutomm   Commentaria   ...      .     [Florence, 
177«,1  8».  pp.  26e.    B. 

with  cuiioca  woodcuu,  priated  la  red  sad  blm 


-1.   Analjrsesnr  rimedes 
»pniqiies.    Amsterdam  et 


4789.  Aulirjr,  Jean  Bapt.  Th4orfe  de  Time 
d«^  bdtcD,  et  de  celle  qn'on  attrlbuo  k  la  ma- 
tl^re  organis<e.  Nouvolle  M.  (1780,)  1790, 
12». 

MAlotaias  tliAttb*  wall  of  bmftn  are  imaertoX. 

4700.  lV«a«ialiel4  der  Thierseelen,  in  Briefen 
und  GeeprMchen.  Fraokftirt  a.  M.,  1780, 8".  pp. 

4791.  [Anmeurt 
Mt«e,  lettree  philoeopl 
Paris,  1781, 8". 

4792.  Bcrcmanny  Joseph.  Inangnralfrage: 
Was  die  Thiere  gewis!«  iilcbt  und  was  sle  am 
-wahrscbeinlichsten  seyen.    Mains,  1784,  8*. 

8m  Montktf  JU».  LXXIV.  491,  496. 

4793.  Blldatcin,  Jnst.  Chr.  voa.  De  Anl- 
mabos  Brutoritm.  [Hesp.  Sam.  VTiselqTist.l 
Lundae,  1784,  4*.  (2fsh.) 

4794.  Smltlftv  lAurids.  Tinker  om  Djrenes 
Natur  og  Bestemnielso  eg  Mi*nneskets  Pligtor 
imod  Dyrene.  KlObenhavn,  1780, 8".  pp.  xziT., 
184. 

EmABf.LU,  MM.,  n99,iy.in-9n.   B. 

4796. TJeber  die  Natur  und  Bestimmung 

der  Thiere  ...    .    Aus  dem  Dttnischen.    Ko- 
penhagen,  1790,8*.    \th. 

4796.  Bcfln^ltSf  F.  L.  Ueber  Natnrtrieb  and 
Denkkralt  der  Thfere.  Lelpsig,  1790,8*.  5 
gr- 

4797.  Bmitli,  Lanrids.  Fors»g  til  on  ftild- 
stiendlg  Uerebygnlng  om  Dyrenes  Natur  og 
Bestemmelse  og  Menneskets  Pllgter  mod 
BjreDe.  KiObenbaTn,  1701,  8*.  pp.  480.— A 
new  ed.,  ibi±  1800,  8*. 

4798.  — -  Yersncfa  eines  Tollstlndigen  Lehrge- 
bAndes  der  Natar  und  Bestimmung  der  Thiere 
QDd  der  Pflichten  der  Menschen  gegen  die 
Thiere.    Ans  dem  Mnischen.    Kopenhagen, 


1793, 8*.  pp.  xxxiT.,  283. 
kduediak  I 


i  tnoilfttion,  sMdged,  Btoekliolm,  17*9. 

1^.  The  Mtkor  maioulBa  the  ImiDortalitj  of  the 
low  aatmals.  8m  illfiM  LU.  EM.,  ITtf,  I.  SH- 
IM.   H.  ^'^ 

4799.  Dftr^rtn,  Erasmns.  aSoonomia;  or.  The 
Laws  of  Organic  Life.  . . .  The  3d  Bd.,  cor- 
rected. 4  Tol.  London,  (2  toI.  1704-00,  4*,) 
1801,8*.    H. 

On  iMMncf .  Me  I.  !»-«&. 

1800.  Fr^wlUe,  A.  F.  J.    Histoire  des  chiens 

ctMbres  ....    2  vol.    Paris,  1700,  18*. —  3* 

«d.,  augments,  ifrui.  1819. 12*.    (14  sh.)   8/r. 

▲b  /taUM  tnmolatioo.  1  vol.  HOuo,  IMS,  U^; 

Ptrtupuf,  Paria,  184ft,  18P. 

4801.  85nnerb«r9,  Jac.,ffndR4»a0«ndcr, 

Carl  Pet.    Cogitata  de  Instlnctu  Animalium. 

Lnndae,  1707,  4*.  pp.  24. 
48U2.  Trimolt,  Job.  Gottlieb.    MerkwUidige 

BfiKpiele  aur  Kenntnias  der  Seelenkrifto  der 

Thiere.    Frankfttrt  a.  M.,  1700,  8*.    |M. 
4803.  Wenscl,  Qottfr.  Imman.    Die  neneeten 


Beobachtnngen  and  Erihhnnigen  tlber  die 
Verstaudes-  und  KOrperkrJUta  der  Tbiere  in 
nnterhalteoden  Geschichten  Torgetragen. 
Wien,  1801, 8*.  12  yr. 
4804.  Blngleyt  William.  Animal  Biography 
...  .  3  vol.  London,  180i-4M,  8*.  4th  ed., 
ibid.  1813;  another  ed..  4  vol.,  ibid.  1820, 12*. 
A  Gtrman  tranilatloii,  9  Bde.,  I^lptig.  IBM-IO.  8*. 

—  Sm  also  bla  Mtmob^  o/BrUUk  QmmdruptdM,  Load. 

1809.8*. 

4806.  l¥enBel,  Gottft*.  Imman.  Der  Staat  der 
Thiere,  oder  Lel>onsart,  Beschliftigungen, 
KUn«te  und  Handwerke  in  der  Thierwelt.  2* 
Aufl.    Lins,  (1804,)  1822,  8*.    %gr. 

4806.  Thteraeclenknndey  anf  Thatsachen 
begrUiidet  oder  136  hOcbst  nierkwUrdige 
Anekdoten  Ton  Thieren.  2  Theile.  Berlin, 
1804-05,8*. 

4807.  Me%re«y  or  MexcSy  W.  Ob  die  Thierw 
denken?  an  der  Selbstheitnng  eines  kranken 
Ilundes  geprflft.  (Wiedemann's  Archiv  f. 
ZupLy  1805,  IV.  ii.  17^178.) 

4806.  Orphal,  Wilh.  Christian.  DerPhUoaoph 

im  Walde,  oder  ft-eymUthige  Untersuchungen 

tlber  die  8eelenkrlfte  der  sogenannten  ver- 

nunftUwon  Thiere.    Hamburg,  1807,  ^.    1  th. 

AIM  with  the  title :~"W1«  mumen  Tbier-  ood 

Mciiicbea-SecleaAthigkeiteB  Tez:gikhcn ...  werdenT" 

«<e. 

4809. Sind  die  Thiere  bios  slnnliche  Ge- 

scbOpfe,  Oder  sind  sio  anch  mit  FKhigkelten 
Tersohen,  die  eine  Seelebei  ihnen  TorausMctxeo 
Tor  vermnthen?)  lassen?    Leipzig,  1811,  8*. 

4810.  Bloiprery  Arthur.  Some  Speculations  on 
the  Nature  of  Instinct.  (Philos.  Mag.,  1811. 
XXXVIII.  261-264,  360-364,  401-409.)    H. 

4811.  IVakefleld,    Priscilla.     Instinct   dis- 

Slayed,  in  a  Collection  of  well^anthentlcated 
acts,  exemplifying  the  Extraordinary  Saga- 
city of  various  Species  of  the  Animal  Creation. 
London,  1811, 12*.  6«.~  Also  Philad.  1810. 

4812.  Antolne  de  Satnt-Oerwata,  A. 
Les  animaux  o61dbres.  Anecdotes  historiquea 
sur  des  traits  d'intelligenco  . . .  [etc.l.  2  vol. 
Paris,  1812,  12*. —»  4d.,  2  vol.  ibid.  1836»  12*. 
bfr. 

4813.  Cliiaverlnly  Lulgl.  Essal  d'nne  ana- 
lyse comparative  sur  les  principaux  caractArea 
organiqucs  et  physiologiques  de  rintelligence 
et  de  I'instinct.    Paris,  1815, 8*.    U/r. 

4814.  Hlldelnrand,  J.  P.  IT.  lets  over  het 
•telsel  van  de  onsterfel^kheid  der  dleren,  als 
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vraarheden  van  de  christeiyke  godsdienst. 
Amsterdam,  1810,8*.  11.  Ov40. 

4815.  [Balland,  Sngdne,  under  the  ptntdon, 
of  B.  Allcnt].  Les  animaux  induatrienx, 
ou  description  des  mses  qu'ils  mettent  en 
oeuvre  poor  saisir  lenr  prole  on  fhir  leurs  en- 
nemis  ...  [etc.].  10* 6d.  Paris, (1* M.,  1821,) 
1802, 18*.  pp.  m 

4816.  Cnvler,  FrM4ric.  Art.  IneHwi  in  the 
Did.  de*  McienceM  naturdk*,  XXIU.  628-644, 
Strasbourg,  1822, 8*.    H. 

4817.  Tirey,  Julien  Joseph.  RIstoire  dea 
moenrs  et  de  IMnstinct  des  animaux  ...  .  3 
vol.    Paris,  1822,  8*. 

An  rialUm  tnmlaUoo,  «  toI.  Pavla.  1«25,  ll*i~ 
JS^aitteh,  9  torn.  Bacsa,  1M4,  8*. 
4817*.  C  wrier,  Fr4d6ric.  Bxamen  de  quctqnea 
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47 58.  Reflexions  mr  Fftme  dei  MtM,  on  forme 
d'aniuseiueui  philoaophiquM.  [Pari*?]  1740» 
8». 

4759.  Hlldropf  John.  Free  Thonghta  upon 
the  Bnito-Croation :  wherein  Father  Duu- 
geant'a  Philoaophical  Amusement.  Ac.  is  ex- 
amined. ...  The  3d  Ed.  London,  (1742,) 
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Also  la  hi*  MUcet.  Worki,  ITM.  tf,  Vol.  I.  Main, 
taint  tbe  ImmorMlity  of  tbe  null  of  brute*.  See  p. 
lOS,  et  aeqq.  Tbe  firet  ediUoa  ■eniai  to  have  beeo 
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4760.  'WlnclKler,  or  "Wlniaer^  Job.  Heinr. 
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und  Weeen  der  Seelen  der  Tbiere,  Ton  einsel- 
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Terscbiedenen  AbbandluDRea  auegefUbrt ...  . 
LeipBig.  I74«.  8«. 

Contenu :— 1.  Die  Tencbledenco  Melnoaceo  elnlger 
WeUwetacn  vea  dvr  Eslateos  4er  Seelea  dier  Tbiert. 
VAttfl.    Leipilg.  1743.  PP.M. 

X.  PblloMpblMbe  Unteraaetiungder  Frace:  Ob  die 
Seelen  eioiger  Thiere  dneo  sewU««o  Grad  voa  Ve^ 
Buortbabenf    Lelptig,  1741.  pp.  VS. 

5.  Die  Prage,  ob  die  Serlea  der  Tbiere  Teniand 
habcQf    Leipiig.  1741.  pp.  M. 

4.  PhiloMpblacbe  UnterauehanR  der  Prage :  Ob  die 
Seelen  der  Thlere  mlt  ibrea  Leibero  iterben  T  Ijclp- 
lie,  1748.  pp.  88. 

6.  Dam  Wttuderbare  in  den  Seelen  der  Thiere  ...  . 
Leipzig,  1744.  pp.  Bft. 

«.  Dai  Wanilerb.ar«  der  8  ;c1«>n  der  Tbiere,  in  daliCO 
Fragen  beantworteu    Lieipzlg,  1745.  pp.  94. 

4761.  [Montly  Oiov.  Filippol.  Anima  Brato- 
rum  eecnndum  sanioris  Pbilosophiae  Canoneg 
Tlndicata.    Neapoli,  1742,  »>. 

4762. J%€  tame.    Altera  editio,  cMm  Add^ 

tionibns  et  Nutia  [bj  Father  Soccbetti],  quae 
iUud  omne  complectnntur  quod  bactenua  bae 
In  Re  scilu  difcnum  a  Philoaophia  excogitatum 
est.    Lucae,  17G1,  8*. 

4763.  Meier,  Georg  Friedr.  Tersach  eines 
neuen  Lebrgebiludes  Ton  den  Seelen  dor  Thiere. 
Ualle,  1749  [1748],  8*.  pp.  119. 

A  Pivmeh  tranilaiioii,  br  O.  F.  HelwlDg,  vaa  pabl. 
at  Halle  In  1750.  MalnUlna  tbat  the  aoult  of  bratei 
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sel,  1749,  8».  pp.  254. 

See  Kraft*  Nnu  TkeoL  BM.,  ITSl,  TI.  SOMIO; 
OMing.  ZeUmtgem,  1760,  pp.  336-40. 

4766.  [Bertranoty  Job.  Friedr.].  ObdieTblero 
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1750,  80.  pp.  122. 
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BOiloe  by  Zaocaria,  StonVa  UL  d^ Italia,  III.  27^178 
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Cr,  which  ia  nlao  to  he  found  Id  the  IfovMt  Ui.  pub. 
«re«e,  17M.  XrV.  ai«l».    3. 

4767.  FTraUefl,  Balth.  Lndw.].  Critique  d'nn 
mMecin  du  parti  dea  apiritualistea  anr  la 
pi&co  intitule :  Lea  Animaux  plua  quo  ma- 
chine.   (Brealau,  1751,)  La  Ilaye,  1762,  8*. 

4768.  Sel&olB,  Job.  Friedr.  Bewelaa,  daaa  ea 
eine  Seeleuwandening  bey  don  Tbieron  gebo. 
HelmHtJtdt,  176.3  [17511  8*.  pp.  106. 

See  G^tng.  MetL,  1751,  pp.  113S-«.    B, 

•.    Baflron,   Georges     Lonis    I«eclere, 
mnt  de.    Discours  aur  la  iiatora  dea  ani< 
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Ueaae.j    Regiomonti,  1754,  4*. 

4771.  CondlllAe,  l^tionne  Bonoot  de.  TniU' 
dea  animaux,  oti,  aprda  aTofr  Cut  das  oU9«>rv»> 
tiona  crittquoa  anr  le  aentlmeot  de  De<ieBrt*9 
et  aur  celui  de  M.  de  Buffon,  on  entre|«rmd 
d'exnliquer  lenra  principaux  £«cultfei.  Am- 
sterdam, 1755,  la^.—Alao  Paria,  1796,  l'«^ 
1775, 12». 

4771  [Aubert,  Fran<^B].  Sntretiena  tear  la 
nature  de  Tfime  dee  b4te«.  Colmar,  17SC.  12". 
—With  a  new  title.  Bile,  1760, 12». 

4773.  gartorliu,  Chriatoph  Friedr.  Vimrr- 
tatio  de  Duratioue  Brntonim,  ooeeainne  Obaar- 
Tationom  Bengelianaram  ad  Root.  viii.  11^2^ 
[Ifetp,  Jac.  Nic.  Uealer.]    Tubingae,  ITSt,  4*. 

4774.  Rclmarne,  Ilerm.  Sam.  Allgemeiae 
Betrachtungen  Ulier  die  Trielie  der  Tbifes«. 
bauptsdicblich  Uber  ifars  Kuntttriebe  ...  . 
Aufs  Neue  durchgeeelion.  mit  AnmerknnKV^ 
und  mit  einer  Einleitung  vermehrt  too  JolMoa 
Albert  Hinrichr«i'c1  Reimaroa  ...  .  SThcile 
Hambur|^(17W,  ^  73,)  1798. 8-.  pp.  xx.,  fe», 

A  jivtrh  tranalatieB.  Lerdcn.  IW.  ITTt,  8" ;  JVniA 
S  torn.  AiiMC  1710,  II*.    ^. 

4775.  Momtainarl,  Ant.  TrattenlneDto  bc* 
tafiaico  intomo  at  principali  aiatemi  deiP  ani- 
ma  delle  bmte.    Verona,  1701,  4*. 

4776.  IVorelle  letterarie  pvbblicate  in  Ffmue 
[bj  OioT.  LamiJ.   90  toI.   Firenxe,  1740-70, 4*. 

'  For  a  fbU  dlMOninn ef  the  Dntatver  tke  Mala  wT 
bmtes,  br  Lami  and  MTvral  otbera.  m*  VmL  XXIL 
(for  I7ei),  coll.  1-«.  145-51.  4M-41.  437-43.  «S;-«L 
508-07,  5SS-9,  SM-OM.  CS-«.  aK-72,  CS-B.  ■!-«. 
711-14.  729-S5,  and  the  Appendix,  pp.  Uw 

4777.  [Monti,  GioT.  Filippol.  Risponta  ad  aaa 
lettera  aopra  il  aermone  qnfnto  di  S.  Bernardo 
allegato  per  rimmaterialiti  delP  anima  dc* 
bruti  [by  tbe  Abate  B.  Klrardo  del  Kkxi&y 
Firenze,  170S,  8*. 

Tbe  Ofth  dlMManeof  St.  Bereard  o«  ObaiielM  to 
the  one  referred  Ui. 

4778.  Pino,  Domenico.  TratUtoaoPtm  r i*  wwif  i 
deir  anima  delle  bestle.    Mibuio,  1700,  S». 

477  >.  KeranfleelA,'  Charlea  Ilercute  Brvtnci 
de*  Suite  de  rEamU  anr  la  ralaon.  Arec  an 
nouvel  examen  de  la  qaoetion  de  rjiue  dea 
b4fe8.    Rennea,  170S,  1>. 

4780.  [I<ero]r,  Charlea  George*].  Lettr«^  phi- 
loaophiquei)  aur  rintelUgenco  et  la  psrlecKi- 
bilit4  dea  animaux,  aToc  qnelqnea  lettree  evr 
l*bomme.  Par  le  phjeicien  de  Nuremberg;  C. 
O.  1708,  12>.— N'ouveile  Edition,  angment6e. 
Nuremberg,  aim  Paris  1781, 13>. 

Aoothcr  e<1iileQ.  with  the  aattoor'a  aane.  Farta. 
UOS,  V.  With  tbe  title.  "  I^eCtraa  aer  lea  aMtMans 
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4781 .  Dean,  Richard.  An  Eaaay  on  the  Fnt  nre 
Life  of  Bruto  Creatures.  ...  'i  toI.  L»nd«»n. 
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The  title  of  Vel.  II.  rcad» :— "  Aa  Eauj  oe  tiae  P«. 
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4782.  Rothwell,  J.  A  Letter  to  tbe  R«t. 
Mr.  Dean,  of  Middleton :  occaaion«*<l  hj  resid- 
ing hia  Basay  on  the  Future  Life  of  Bmte 
Creaturea.    w.p.  1700,  8>.  pp.  118. 

4783.  Joanne t,  Claude,  the  AhbL  Lea  bOtes 
mieux  connues,  ou  le  pour  et  contre  Time  dea 
bAtes  ...    .    2  torn.    Paris.  1770,  l:i*. 
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maux  c^Ubrea,  IntelltgenB  eC  carlenx.   VtIb, 
I844.80.  (15«h.)84A. 

4853.  Gablllot,  .    £tade  physioloidqne 

de  Viostinct  cbex  rbomine  et  chez  iManiinsax 
...    .    Porta,  1844, »».  (164th.)  4*/r. 

4954.  fChesnely  Adolphe.  Mctrquis  de].  he» 
ftnlmanx  niisonnent.  Examen  phildbophlque 
de  lear  organtRation,  de  lenn  moMai*8,  et  den 
Ikita  lea  pins  intdreiuniDa  de  leur  biatoire.  Par 
Alfred  de  Nore.  Paris,  1M5»  8».  (25  ih.)  H 
ff- 

4856.  Rama«r»  J.  N.  Blik  op  de  dleriyke 
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4856.  ( Bcvren,  Francis].  Instinct  and  Intel- 
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4850.  Schmarda,  Ludw.  Karl.  Andeutungen 
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4884.  IVclnland,  (Christoph)  David  Friedr. 
Some  Principles  of  Animal  Psychology.  (SiUi- 
man's  Amer.  Joum.  of  Science  for  May,  1869; 
2d  Ser.,  XXVU.  1-5.)    H. 

4885.  [Jones,  Leonard  Augiistus].  Instinct. 
(Atlantic  Mmthly  for  Mayn860;  T.  513-^25.) 
H. 

4886.  "Wara*  John.  The  Philosophy  of  Na- 
tural History.  . . .  Boston,  1860, 12o.  pp.  viii., 
448.    H. 

"  On  Inntinet  and  IntetUgeoos,  and  on  tbe  MepUd 
OonadtttUon  of  AnimaU,"  see  pp.  886-40T. 

4887.  Bowen,  Francis.  On  Instinct.  (Pro- 
ceedings of  the.  A  nur.  Acad,  qfArts  and  Scienees. 
Dec.  11,  I860;  V.  82-80.)    H. 

4887*.  Flonrens,  (Marie  Jean)  Pierre.  De  la 
raison,  dn  gdnie  et  de  la  folio  ...  .  Paris, 
1861  fl860],  180.  pp.  280. 

4888.  Frlcdrlcli,  Fr.  Das  Seelenleben  der 
Tbiere.  (Die  Natur,  von  0.  Ule  u.  K.  MUller, 
1861,8»,Nr.l5,17,18,ao.26.) 

4880.  Glclsbarf^i  Job.  PmL    Instlnkt  and 
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the  Mental  Diatlnctlon  between  Brttte  Ani- 
mals and  Man;  Introductory  to  a  Series  of 
Essays,  Explanatory  of  the  Tarious  Faculties 
and  Actions  of  the  Former,  which  hiwe  been 
considered  to  result  from  a  Degree  of  Mural 
Feeling  and  Intellect  (Zoolom'cal  Journal^ 
1824, 1. 1-83, 163-174,340-367 :  fS2ft,  II.  71-83, 
164-182.) 

"  HcAda  that  the  aetion«  of  the  iDferior  aaiauls  are 
prodaced  by  food  and  eril  spiriti." 

4S19.  Hancook,  Tltomas.  An  Eiway  on  In- 
stinct, and  its  Physical  and  Moral  Relations. 
...    London,  1824. 

4819».  Ooody  John  Mason.  The  Book  of  Na^ 
ture.  ...  3  vol.  London,  1S20,  8>.— Also  2 
Tol..  Philad.  1820,  8<».    H. 

On  iutiact.  Me  VoL  t.  pp.  871-411.  Amer.  edition. 

4820.  Ronaae,  B.  Instinct,  mwurs  et  sagacity 
desanimaux  ...  .  2B4d.  Paris, (1829.)  1835, 
12«.   (14  8h.)    3*/r. 

An  JSugUMh  traoalatloa,  Kow  York,  18S1,  l(F. 

4821.  Bro'vrn,  Capt.  Tbonias.  Bltigraphlcal 
Sketches  and  Authentic  Anecdotes  of  Dogs . .  *  . 
Edinburgh,  1829,  S*.    8<.  6t2. 

4822. Biographical  Sketches  ...  of  IIorseH 

...    .    Edinburgh,  1880, 18».    10«.&f. 

4823.  Flemmlng,  Carl  Fr.  -roa.  18S0.  See 
No.  267. 

4824.  Carena,  Oinctiito.  Pension  sulP  istinto 
tanto  negli  animali  cho  ucir  nonio.  18^0. 
{Mem.  d.  B.  Ac.  d.  Sciemt  di  Tbn'no,  XXXV. 
ii.  101-200.)    M. 

4825.  HerHoldty  Job.  Daniel.  Phynlologliiche 
Betrtichtungen  Uber  den  Unterftchied  der 
Pflanze,  dea  Thieres  and  des  Menscbeu  hin- 
sichtlich  des  Instincts,  des  Sinnes  und  der  In- 
telligcnz.    Kopeuhagen,  1830,  8o.    |  th. 

4820.  'Bro'WWk,  CapL  Thomas.  Biographical 
Sketches  ...  of  Quadrupeds.  Glasgow,  1881, 
18».     10#. 

4827.  Dureau  de  la  JIalle/Adolphe  Jnles 
Osar  Auguste.  M6nioire  siir  le  fk§vcloppe- 
mcnt  des  mcultes  intellectuelles  des  animaux 
sauviigcs  ut  doincstiqiieti.  {Anualudes  JScietuxs 
naturrllf*,  1881,  XXIT.  388-419.)    H. 

Compare  hia  OytuidfrationsgfnfrtUes  tur  ladi'met- 
tiention4U$  mlmmtx,  Ibid.  ISa,  XJLWU.  &-23.  11»- 
14&.)    B. 

4828.  Rajrmondf  Georges  Mario.  Nouvello 
dissertation  sur  ie  principe  d'action  cliez  les 
animaux.  (M6moires  de  la  Soc.  acad.  dc  Sa- 
wit,  1838»  VI.  177-255.) 

4829.  Klrbjr,  William.  On  the  Power,  Wisdom 
and  Goodness  of  God,  as  manifested  in  the 
Creation  of  Animals,  and  in  their  Uiatory, 
Habits  and  Instincts;  being  the  Seventh  of 
the  Bridgewater  Treatises.  2  vol.  London, 
1885,  8«.  —  2ii  Amer.  ed.,  Philad.  1837,  80.    H. 

For  a  inmeirhBt  dl(ftnmt  thoorr  of  Inatinct,  we 
Kirbv  and  S()enco  b  /j|lroctM<t(on  to  intomtttogf,  where 
Ut.  Spencc'a  view  ii  presented.  -  A  German  truia. 
lation.  SlQttgart.  1898.  9>. 

4829».  Delattre,  Ch.  Lea  Mtes  savantea,  ou 
Anecdotes  et  r^its  curienx  sur  rinteiligence, 
Pindnstrie  ...  [etc.]  de  certains  animaux 
...  .  Limoges  et  Paris,  (1880,)  1850, 82».  pp. 
128. 

4830?  Jarrold,  Thomas.  Instinct  and  Reason, 
plillosophlcjilly  inveHtigated;  with  a  View  to 
ascertain  the  Principles  of  the  Science  of 
Education.    London,  1836,  8*.   9s. 

4831?  Smitlft,  Egerton.  The  Klynium  of  Ani- 
mals: a  Dream.    London,  1880,  80. 

4832.  BusKnan,  John  Stevenson.  The  Fhl- 
loHopby  of  Instinct  and  Reason.  Edinburgh, 
1887,  8».   5». 

4832».  Schmidt,  C.  0.    De  Meote  huraana  a 
BeflManim    Animabas     recte     dlstingucnda. 
etuttg.  188T. 
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4833.  Fish,  Sam.  On  the  Xatnre  of  InstiiKt. 
LAmeriean  BibL  Repoi.  tot  Jan.  1888 ;  XI.  74- 

4834.  Dng^fl,  Antolne  (I/>iiis).  Tratt4  de  phy- 
siologie  comparfie  de  liiomme  et  de^  aaimaux 
...    .    StonL    Montpellier,  aUo  Piwia,  188^ 

89, 8».    H.  *^ 

On  the  mental  operations  of  aalanli  o— pre* 
with  thoee  of  man,  tee  I.  an-ms. 

4835.  Alison,  William  Pulteney.  lB«tiiKt. 
1889.  (In  R.  B.  Todd's  Cuclop.  «^  AmaJL  and 
FhysuJ.,  in.  U2i.)    U. 

4836.  Blnglesr,  Thomas.'  Instinct  of  Aaim*l'(. 
2d  £d.  Loudon,  (. . .)  1830, 1G«.  4s. 

4837 Stories  about  Birds.    New  Bd.    1cm- 

don,  (. . .)  1839, 16*.  pp.  201  4>. 
4838. Stories  aliont  Don  ...    .    SOi   Ed. 

London,  (...)  1843, 1G«.  4«. 
4839. Stories  about  Horses.    Loadcm,188iL 

16>.  4«. 

4840.  Flovrcns,  (Marie  Jean)  Pierre.  I>«> 
rinstinct  et  de  rintelligenc«  dee  aaimanx 
...  .  4*  M.,  entidrement  refondue  et  o^a- 
sideniblement  aagment6e.  Paris,  a84l.  45. 
51,)  18M.  18».  pp.  331. 

Firtt  pobl.  lathe  Annmlf  dt»  Btitmnt  ■■iiii iJTie 
AM..  1839,  Xir.  :t9^2«.    a. 

4841.  Plerqnln  de  Gemlblouxt  Clande 
Charles.  Traits  de  la  fulie  des  aiiiwaiiz.  de 
ees  rapports  avec  celle  de  rbomme  et  les  I^*- 
lations  actuelles  ....  2  voL  Paris,  IfM. 
18«.  15/r. 

•'  ThU  work  It  fn  many  respects  a  curlodtr.  Iwt  i*e 
aothor  hax  ezbiUted  Krmt  diliKeoee  la  the  wIIwimb 
of  materials.  He  aacribea  nndemaadlag  ai^  reaaea 
io  brutea."  —  IbiMt'iifar. 

4842.  Lenret,  Frangois.  Anatomle  comparie 
du  syst^me  nerveux  CQn8id6r6  dans  sea  rap- 
ports avec  rinteiligence  ...  .  2  vol.  Fans, 
1889-48, 8*,  and  Atlas,  (SapL.)  fd. 

4843.  Sobeitlln,  Peter.  Tenmch  elner  toII- 
stUniJigen  Thierseelenknnde.  2  Bde.  Stutt- 
gart und  Tubingen,  1840,  8*.  44  M. 

4844.  Swalnson,  William.  On  the  Habits 
and  Instincts  of  .\nimals.  . . .  London.  1M9, 
sm.  8*.  pp.  vi.,  375.  B.^  BA.  (Lordaer's  Cat^ 
net  Cf/dnp.) 

4845.  Hcnsinfer,  (Joh.  Christian)  Ourl 
Friedr.  Instinct.  (KrschandGruU'r'u^ff^m. 
Encylel.,  II-  Sect.,  XIX.  102-122,  Lein«.  IMl, 
4fi.)    H. 

Includes  a  eriUeal  lurrej  of  the  UteiaaB*  ef  the 
enttieot. 

4840.  Plerqnln  de  Oemlilovxt  Haude 
Charles.  Idiomologiedesanimaax ...  .  Paris, 
1841,  80.  6/r. 

4847.  I«esaon,  Ren4  PrimeTerre.  Mepors,  in- 
stinct  et  singularity  de  la  Tie  des  animanx 
mammif&res  ...  .  Paris,  l»ll,  12".  (124  sh.) 
34/r. 

4848.  Aquarius, /)iSinufon.  Mind  or  Instinct. 
An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Manifestatioa  of 
Mind  by  the  Lower  Orders  of  Animals. 
IKnidctrhocktr  for  Not.  and  Dec.  1848;  XXII. 
414-420,507-516.)    H. 

4849.  Reloltenbaeli,  Hefnr.  Gottlieb  Lndv. 
BUcke  in  das  Leben  der  Hiierwelt,  verglichea 
mit  dem  Leben  des  Mcnschen.  DroMlen,  IMS* 
8*.  (6  sh.) 

4850.  Sclunarda,  Lndw.  Karl.  Der  Instinct 
derThiere  vom  natnrhistorischen  Standpnnkt. 
...    WIen,  1848, 8«.  pp.  107. 

4851.  BrovgpHanh,  Uenrr,  Banm  Brmigitam 
andVaux.  Dlalogties  on  Instinct  ...  .  Lon- 
don. 1844,  2i:  pp.  It.,  13-272.  IT.— Sew  ed, 
ibid.  1849. 18*. 

Alto  la  ba  ITMb,  Uadaa,  Itfi,  es.  8*  TL  I7S- 
t64.     IT. 

4852.  Caboelie-JlemerTUle,  J.    Lss  ant- 


ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


1037*.  Scl&leksal  (XTeber  diu)  nnd  dio  Bestiin- 
mung  dor  Oeister.    !«  Baod.    Fernando  oder 
Ubor  die  UnsterblichkeitderSecle.  Wieabadcn, 
t81»,  8-.  1  th. 
123 U.  Goyj  P.    Lea  phases  de  la  destin^  hu- 
niaine,  d'api^s  lea  sciences  physiques,    {yinir 
vtrUe  Revue  dt  Tli6ol.,  1.  11:4-130,  Strasbourg, 
186T.»».)    H. 
124^*.  Bartaeh,  J.    Schiller'fl  Olanbe  an  die 
Unsterblichkeit  der  Saele.  ...    Berlin,  1S60, 
8».  pp.  ill.,  16. 
12S9.    K«caAr»   Joh.   Ernst   Rud.      Drei 
Fragen  an  den  geetirnten  Himmel:  Wo  sfnd 
wir?     Wer  siud  wir?  und  Werden  wir 


sein? 
0|  Aufl.    Dresden,  18(11,  8o. 


urir? 

Eine  Vorlesung. 
pp.  31. 

A  Z>aiiMAtraDBl>aao.  KJAbsohATn.  I8B1.  8*. 


1253i.  Rcnandy  Hippolyte.  DestiQ6ede  I'hom- 
me  dans  les  deux  mondes  ...  .  Metz,  also 
Paris,  1863, 12«.  pp.  306u 

1253k.  Conrot,  A.  O.  Songes,  proph^ties,  pre»- 
»entiinents  expliqu6s,  lmniortalit6  de  I'&me 
d^moutr^e  ...    .    Sedan,  1862, 8*.  pp.  20. 

12a8J.  Slmonln,  Ernst.  L*iinmortalit6  de 
r&mc,  monologue  616giaque.  Paris,  1862, 8*. 
pp.  21. 

123d.  Itttlcen,  Heinr.    Die  Traditionen,  etc, 

A  Frmeh  inuulaUoD,  S  rol.  TwinuU,  tUao  Paris, 
1868.80. 

1300.  Ddllinfper.  Note.  Valuable.  An  Eng- 
lish translation  by  N.  Darnell,  entitled  **  Tlio 
Gentile  and  the  Jew  in  the  Conrts  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  ChrlsV'  «<c.,  2  ToL   London,  1M2,   8». 
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1339>.  Nork,  Friedrich  or  Felix,  originaUy 
Selig  Kom.  Die  Sitten  und  OebrSuciio  dor 
Deatschen  und  ihrer  Nncbbarvolker,  mit  Be- 
saguahme  auf  die  ...  My  then  und  VulkA- 
sagen.  Stuttgart,  1849,  Vifi,  pp.  viii.,  1188. 
H. 

ForiBlaf  Bd.  XIT.  or  3.  Sebdble'i  KUtHer.  On 
Oin«ml  riles,  aad  on  the  opiutons  coocernLng  tho 
autc  of  the  Mttl  after  death,  sec  pp.  aQB-4a>. 

1492.     Bartbelemjr     Saint  -  Hllatre, 

Jules.  Le  Bouddha  et  sa  religion  .. .  3"  6<1., 
revue  et  augment6e  d'nne  note  sur  le  NirvAna. 
Paris,  1862,  ISO.  pp.  U.,  445. 

UW^.  Reeent  Researches  on  Buddhism. 
{RHnburgh  Bto.  for  April,  1862;  CXV.  37»- 

14951.  Deicl&amps,  A.,  fht  AVbL  Do  la  dis- 
cipline bou<}dhiquc*  ses  dSveloppements  ot  ses 
l^geudes  Etudes  nouvelles  pour  scrvtr  aux 
travaux  do  TapologStique  chr6tienne.  . . . 
ParU,1862,»>.pp.39. 

14951.  Alexis  {or  AlevlsT),  James  de.  Bud- 
dhism ;  its  Origin,  History,  and  Doctrines :  its 
Scriptures  and  their  Language ;  the  Pali.  Lou- 
don, 1862,  8«.  6t. 

The  PuUUh»n'  Circular  fflvea  the  aothor'e  name 
OBoe  ai  Alexia,  and  enoe  «•  AUvU. 

1659*.  Dronlxe,  Oostav.  Die  reHeftfsen  and 
sittlichon  Torstellungen  des  Aescliylus  und 
Bophokles.  (Fleckelsen's  Jahrb.  /.  clagg.  Flii- 
lU.,  Snpplementband,  IV.  3-llfi,  Leipz.  1861, 

On  the  belief  of  Sophocles  in  launortallty,  see  pp. 

1618«.  Droathn, .    Narratio  oomm.  quae 

Plato  de  Animi  hnmanl  Vita  ac  Statu  ante 
Ortum  et  post  Mortem  Corporis  in  Mythis 
qiilbuMlam  docult.    CUslin,  1861, 4*.  pp.  22. 

1649^.  Pastore,  Raffaello.  La  filosofla  dl 
Tito  Lucretio  Onro,  e  confhtazione  del  suo 
deiamo  e  materialismo,  col  poema  di  Antonio 
Paleario  deli'  immortaUtJt  degli  animi.  2  toI. 
Tenexia,  1776, 8*.  • 


1938*.  Jo61.  Nate.  ThlsesaayofJoSl's  was  also 
published  separately,  Breslau,  1862,  8«.  pp. 
Ti.,  106. 
1992k  &ts.  Petcrmaiin,( Julius)  Heinr.  Reisen 
im  Orient.  ...  2  Bdo.  Berlin,  1860-61,  8o. 
1  th. 

Ctntains  new  tntemiatloa  eenoemiag  the  religloos 

opinions  of  the  Samaritans,  Druses,  and  Xeadaltas 

or  Mandcan*. 

20&9.  Stephens,  J.,  D.D.    A  Gold  Chain,  etc. 

A  Pnnck  trvuiilmtion.  with  preface  and  notes  by 

G.  Ooguel,  ToohHiae.  1868,  IS",  pp.  100. 

2106».  Szentivany,  Martin.    Ratio  Status 
.  futurae  Vitao  ...    .    TyrnaTlsB,  1609,  4fi.  pp. 

411. 
2135*.  Partln|fer,  Frans.    Ratio  Status  Anl- 
mao  immortalis  ...    .   4  pt.    Tyrnaviae,  1716* 
8«.  —2d  ed..  Pedepont.  1765,  8«.  pp.  883  -f-. 
Compare  No.  2136,  whloh  l»  pcrhapn  the  same  wwk. 

2183».  Kbabea,  Anton.  Momoriale  ^terni- 
tatis,  id  est,  Meditationee  Novissimorum  Ho- 
miais.    Yiennie,  1750,  8o. 

2201*.  Oetlnger,  Friedrich  Christopb.  Beur^ 
theilung  dcr  wichtigen  Lehre  von  dem  Zn- 
stande  nach  dem  To<le,  und  dem  damit  ver- 
bundenen  Lehren  Swedenborg's  ...  .  1771* 
8». 

2363>.  Dnbolt,  B.  De  la  doctrine  des  choses 
dernidros  dans  le  Nouveau  Testament.  (Xou- 
v€lU  Rnue  de  Th4oL,  IX.  222-2^,  Strasb.  1862, 
8».)    U. 

2363J.  Pergmayr,  Joseph.  Les  T6rit6e  6ter- 
nelles,  niuditations  sur  les  fins  demiiree  ...  . 
Onvrage  traduit  de  I'allemaud.  Tournai,  1862, 
lb».  pp.  31ti. 

2363k.  Ang^,  Lazare.  Constitution  philoeo> 
pbique  do  rimmortalit6  de  rhommo,*  fondle 
sur  I'hi^rologio  chr6tienne,  en  opposition  k 
Touvrage  de  M.  Enfantin  intitule:  La  vie 
ilemeJle...    .    Paris,  1862, S*.    li/r. 

2389*.  Caramuel  y  Lobkoivltx,  Juan. 
ThanatoHophia.  nenipe  Mortis  Museum;  in  quo 
demoustratur  esse  tota  Vita  ...  Vanitas  Vani- 
tatum,  ...  esse  Mors  Linien  verso  Felicitatis. 
. . .    Bmxellis,  1687, 4».  pp.  138. 

2391*.  Talvasor,  Job.  Weichard.  Theatmm 
Mortis  humanae  tripartitum,  continens :  Sal> 
tum  Mortis,  varia  Genera  Mortis  et  Poenaii 
Damnntorum.  Laybach  [or  Sulzbaeh,  ZedJer], 
1682,  4«. 

"  (ijvrage  ■Iniralter,  eontenant  k  chaoae  page  nna 

Jmruiv,  rx|>liqu6e  en  vera  laUns  el  aliemands."  — 
tibl.  UvUhemiana,  n.  1327. 

2460b.  [Zaol&okke,  (Joh.)  Heinr.  (Darid)]. 
Meditations  on  Death  and  Eternity.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  [of  Zscbokke^s  Stunden 
drr  Jndacht]  by  Frederica  Rowan.  London, 
1862, 8«.  pp.  382. 

Tbe  Mlectloas  are  said  to  hare  been  made  by  Qosen 
Viouwla. 

2461 «.  Grande  (La)  danse  macabre  des  hommes 
et  des  feniuieii,  suivie  du  diet  des  trois  morv  et 
des  trois  vifz,  du  d6bat  du  corps  et  de  TAme, 
de  la  complaincto  do  Time  dampn^o  et  de  Ten- 
seignement  proffltable  4  toutes  gens  pour  bien 
vlrre  et  pour  bien  niourir.  Orn6  de  66gra- 
Tures  sur  bois,  la  plupart  Ik  mi-page.  iJile, 
1862,  sm.  4«.  pp.  72. 

2471*.  Deval  Biro,  3Iathla«.  Disputatlo  de 
Statu  in  quo  siut  Beatorum  Animae  post  banc 
Vitam,  ante  ultimi  Judicii  Diem.  . . .  Basillis, 
1580, 4». 

2761*.  Vranx,  (Cornells)  Columban.  Den 
troost  der  zielen  in*t  Tagherler,  dnt  is.  manlere 
om  heur  daer  irt  te  hulpeo.  Gend,  1572, 12>. 
—  Ibid.  1577, 1661, 12«> ;  Antwerp,  1664, 12»,  pp. 
375. 

2796*.  Vrans,  (Cdmelis)  Columban.  Den 
sleutel  des  liemelB,  dat  is,  een  boecxken  van 
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freier  Wille  Oder  dM  Seelenleben  der  Thiere 
tind  des  MeoBchen.  . . .  Leipiig,  1861»  80.  pp. 
▼ii.,  112. 

4S90.  Lo^lrvroody  Ladjf  JnW^  Instinct:  or. 
Reaaon  ?  being  Tiilea  and  Anecdotes  of  Animal 
Biography  ...    .    London,  IMl,  10*.  pp.  168. 

4()91. The  tame.  Second  Sories.  ...  Lon- 
don, 1861, 16>.  pp.  170. 

4892.  Serlptnral  Probabilities  a«  to  a  Re- 
surrectiun  of  the  Bmte  Creation.  London,  J. 
H.  CUmpbiH. 

See  llorrla'i  Raeordt  0/  Amtmal  SagacUg,  p.  rvUl.. 

BMC. 

4803.  MorrlSy  Francis  Orpen.  Records  of  Ani- 
mal Sagacity  and  Character.  With  a  Preface 
on  the  Future  Existence  of  the  Animal  Crea- 
tion.   ...    London,  1861, 16*. pp. 304.    S, 


iS94.  RmmbaU,  James  Qnnter.  Tnstinctand 
Reaaon;  or^  The  Intellectual  Diffeteoce  be- 
tween Man  and  Animal*.  (M/edieal  CrUic  aM 
J^ychoL  Jaurn.  for  Jan.  1892  :  II.  IU3S.)    H. 
Bee  Now  4868,  of  whiek  this  wiids  U  ite  memtL 


See,  further.  C.  F.  Hvdaoa*s  DM  am4  Grait,  p.  9^ 
note,  who  rofefs  to  I>iibs  Seetu.  the  Cher.  Baausgr, 
John  Wesley  {Serm.  on  Bom.  rlii.  19-9).  Aitm 
Clarke  {Oomm.  oa  do.),  Teaayaon  (£•  Mmnanam, 
liil.,  liT.).  T.  Parker  (Theum,  p.  187).  aad  Acaaeis 
(NoL  aUL  qf  tk9  U.  S.I.  64-«6)  as  acecptlac  tiM 
doetriae  that  the  sovls  of  brutes  are  ioimartaL  Ts 
these  the  aame  of  Leibniti  nay  be  added.  See  Max 
Muller's  Leetmret  <m  tk»  Sdanu  </  Lmai§^t§t,  pf. 
39U.  3S1,  Amer.  edition. 


ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 

J7eCsL~The  nsmben  here  prstzed  to  the  additional  titles  are  thoae  whieh  they  would  teeeive  if  iassctsd 
la  the  body  of  the  eatalogue. 


1*.  BovMroily  P.  ...  Quid  senserit  de 
Natura  Animae  Tertullianus  ...  .  Nantes, 
1861,  8>.  pp.  121. 

28*.  Ralecbf  Ar  Walter,  1MS-1A18.  A  Trea- 
tise of  the  Soul.  {^Win-ki,  VUL  671-691,  Ox- 
ford,  1829,  8«.)    H. 

Pint  published  lo  this  edltioa. 

146.  G«rdll.  Nate.  In  Gerdirs  Ope,rf^  Roma, 
1806,  ttc.Afi  {BX  Vol.  ILand  III.,  will  be  found 
other  pieces  relating  to  this  fliibjoct. 

268.  Frauieols  de  Nei&fohAieau*  NoU. 
This  title  (i<xw  not  belong  here.  The  poem  la 
founded  on  the  "Dialogua  inter  Corpus  et 
Animam."    See  No.  3270. 

287.  Debre^ne*  Note..  A  ^^nuh  transl»- 
Uon,  Valencia,  1849,  Afi, 

a07».  Bnrnettt  C.  M.  The  Philosophy  of 
Spirits  in  relation  to  Matter:  shewing  the reat 
exts^^nee  of  two  very  distinct  Kinds  of  Entity 
which  unite  to  form  the  different  Bodies  that 
compose  the  Universe  .. .  .  London,  18aOt  8*. 
pp.  XX.,  312.    jB.,  D. 

881.  Scbolten.  NoU.  The  Dutch  original 
was  published  separately  with  the  title,  *'  Over 
de  oorxaken  ran  het  hedendaagMche  material- 
iame,**  Amst.  1860,  8*,  pp.  iv.,  52,  and  gave  oc 
casion  to  '*Twee  brieven  over  het  material- 
lame.  Oedachten  b^  de  verbandelingen  ge- 
bonden  in  het  KoninklUk  Nederlandsch  Insti- 
tuut,  door  J.  H.  Scholten  en  C.  W.  van  Op- 
coomer,"  Amat.  1860,  8».  pp.  iv.,  34. 

886^.  BoulUlerf  Francisque.  Da  princtpe 
vital  et  de  I'ftme  penmnte,  ou  Examen  des 
diversee  doctrines  mfidicalcs  et  psychologlquea 
Bur  les  rapports  de  T&roe  et  de  la  vie  ...  . 
Parte,  1862, 8*.  pp.  xiv.,  4.71. 

An  IniporUDt  work.    See  Journal  At*  SavanU  fttr 
Mur.  1W2,  pp.  Sl».  320. 

8861.  Barrlerf  .     Considerations  eur  la 

question  du  vitalisme  et  de  ranlniisme,  k  pro* 
DOS  dn  llvre  de  M.  le  professeur  Bouilller, 
intitule :  Du  prlncipe  vital  et  de  Time  pen- 
note...    .    Lyon,  1868, 8>. pp.  16. 
874 


8861.  IHirb«e1Ct  D.    De  ufterste  grrazea  van 

het  nuxieme  material isme.  Amsterdam,  1881. 

8».  pp.  84. 
386k.  Sclkncider>  H.  O.    Fcber  daa  Daeein 

der  Scele.    Kino  StrcitiChrtft  gegen  deo  Ifa. 

terinlisnius.    Magdeburg,  IMi,  8*.  pp.  38. 
461>.  Rndloir,  Maj.  Gtn.  Karl  OustaT  wob. 

EinigH  Bcmcrkungen  xur  Prage  Ulier  Trado- 

cianisnms  odcr  Creatianismns.    (ThtoL  SwL 

tt.  A'nY.,  1862,  pp.  688^94.)    H. 
462^.  Strn-re,  Ileinrlch  von.    Zur  Ent»te- 

hung  der  Seele.    EIne  mvchologische  rnter- 

auchung.    Tubingen,  18il2,  8*.  pp.  xl.,  134. 
616».  Patabl,  Franz.     Metemp«ychoai«,  sea 

Aniniarum   in   alia   Corpora  Transmicratio. 

CUudiopolI.  1729, 12>. 

In  elegiac  ver«c. 

540>>.  Slrenla  1  or  Recolleetionfl  of  a  PmC  Ex- 
istence.   London.  1862,  sm.  8>.  pp.  400. 

A  romance  founded  on  the  dnetrioea  «r  pro^ztM- 
CBce  and  trnnjiniignition,  vhteh  tb«  aathar  apf«an 
aerion»lj  tp  believe.  Htehlj  pralsod  In  tke  Taterfas 
Bi  riev  for  April  5. 1«1. 

647».  TrlnlnstJoh. Anton.  ...  Freydenker- 
Lexicon  ...  .  Nelist  einem  Bey-  und  Naoli- 
trage  xu  des  seligen  Uerm  Johann  Albert 
Fabricius  Syllabo  Soriptorum,  pro  Teritate 
Religlonia  Christianae.  Leipsig  und  Bendiorv, 
17fi«.  fi*.  pp.  (8X  876. 

The  Rtipplement  to  Fahrielai  eeevplea  pp.  MB  Wi. 
607*.    Polo,  Antonio.     Abbreviatio  Teritatis 
Animae  rationalls,  VII  Ltbris  expllcatiL    T»> 
netiis.  1888,  4«. 

"  ITbt  nulla  Tentllantnr  eoatrsvarda  4t  avietM 
animae.  ^uaqua  tmmoruUUt*.  ei  itmtlaa."  —  MmrJtf. 

648.  Roeebl  (LaL  Rocons).  Ant.  Aek. 
See  Morhof,  PhlyhiUnr,  II.  106, 106. 

649.  H.,  T.  Kate.  *'T.  U.'*  stands  for  Tboaai 
Hooker.  Henry  Stevens's  Hi$larieal  N^ggtU 
makes  the  date  of  this  pamphlet  Itit,  ami  the 
number  of  pages  21. 

824.  Relmaz^s.  Able.  An  AylM  tmi>sla> 
tlon,  "The  Principal  Truths  of  Natvnl  Bali* 
gion,'*  rte.    London,  1766^  8*. 
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Note.    In  th«  alphabetical  amngeoMBlt  the  a«nn«ii  tovoIi  H,  b;  U,  aro  treated  at  if  written  ac,  «e^  im. 

Anonymoai  work*  are  referred  to  under  the  flnt  word  of  their  title  not  aa  article  or  preposition.    If  this 
is  not  a  »vb»laHlivef  an  additional  reference  is  uanallj  made  under  the  flrst  enbctantlTe  in  the  title. 

The  nnmbere  in  the  "Addition!  and  Correotlonf*  are  followed  bj  '{Add.)'. 


A.,  D.  J.  K.  H^  945. 
Aaron  AbUah,  B.,  641. 
Aaron  Samuel,  JR.,  1961. 
AbcDlanlus  (/V.  Abailard  or Ab6- 

lard).  Petrus,  2020,  n. 
AbarlMtnel,     Isaac,     B,       Su 

Tsiaac. 
Abl»A  Bon  Solomon  Bonzlaa  or 

Uumsla,  i?.,  1950. 
Abbot,  Asshel,  1787. 
Abbutt,  A.  R.,  4387, 4400. 
Abel,  J.  F.  Yon,  934^  1067. 
Ab«lard,  or  Abailard.  iSteAba»> 

larduH. 
Aliel-R^mnsat,  J.  P.     8u  JLi- 

miuat. 
Aberncthy,  John,  256. 
Abhnnfflunff       (PhilooophiMb- 

tlieologische),  2214. 
Affhandliing  vom    SMufe  der 

Setlen,  2<)16. 
AMandlung  von  dem  Schla/e  der 

Sully  2O20»^ 
Abfiandlungen  (Droi),  3983. 
Abhkalh  Rokhtly  iWO. 
Abicht,  J.  O.,  768. 
Abiezor,  pseudoiu^  4030-32. 
Abraham  Bar  Chaednl  or  Chisdal 

{Lai.  Abraham  Levita),  A., 

1881,  n.,  1936,  n. 
Abraham  Ecchellensls,  1009,  n. 
Abravanel,     leaac,     B.       See 

Abfi-Bekr...n>nBUa.  SeeJhn 

lUya. 
AbQ-Bekr   (or   Abft-Ja<fhr)  ... 

Ihii  TodilL    Stf  Ibn  ToffaU. 
Aba.Hamid...al-OhAi&lt.    Ste 

OhnrAlf. 
Aba'l*iar%J.   See  Oregorioa  Ab- 

nlpharagius. 
Af>Q'l  Fath  Mohammed  ...  esh- 

SbonutAnt.    See  SharastAnt. 
AbAl  Kaal,  or  Fadhl,  1437*. 
AbQ-Naer   Mohammed   ...    al- 

Far&bt.    .%e  FarAbt. 
Account  (A  Snmmary),  791. 
AooourU  (Some)  of  the  JevUh 

Doctrine,  1890. 


Aehander,  And.,  805. 
Ackermaon,  Oonstaiitiii,   2281, 

2609. 
Ackermann,  J.  K.  H.,  945. 
Ackermann,  Joeeph,  2SS0. 
Ackley,  Alvan,  3752. 
Acoflta.  or  da  Costa,  Uriel  (orv- 

ginaUjf  Gabriel),  1952-^. 
Adama,  J.  G.,  4488. 
Adams,     Nehemiah,     4431-34, 

4439-40;  cf.  4478. 
Adams,  William,  D.D.,  3580. 
AddingtOD,  Stephen,  1742. 
Addison,  Joseph,  726,  89S,  n., 

8426. 
Addison,  WUliam,  265. 
Address  (An)  to  Qxndid  and  Se- 
rious Men,  4063-85. 
Adelos,  pseudon.,  4044.  - 
Adeodatufl,  Andr4,  2764. 
Adler,  A.  P.,  3116. 
Adomo.  or  Adorna,  Saint  Gatta- 

rina  (Fleschi).    Sl^Otttarina. 
Adventures  of  JElder  Triptolemut 

Tub,  3755. 
Advice  from  a  Qxfholick,  28T0. 
Aebll,J.P..U18, 
Aef,  Peter,  3364. 
iEgidlus  Bomanus.  See  Colom- 

na. 
^lurioB,  Georg,  8484. 
iBneas  Gaeseus,  564, 1609*. 
JEpinxM,  F.  A.,  3891. 
iRplnus,  Joannes,  2744. 
ifischines,  Socratieus,  1560L  n. 
.aischrlus,  1568-59,  IHS. 
Aftelias,  P.  W.,  1147. 
Jgama,  1430. 

Agassis,  L.  (J.  R.),  4894,  n. 
Agricola,  Fraociscns,  2660. 
blander,  J.  A.,  1605. 
Ahlwardt,  Pet.,  769. 
AiUn,  8.  G.,  490O. 
Ainslie.  Robert,  111». 
Akamam.    See  Affama. 


.  F.  F.  det.  3490*. 
Alan,  Allen,  or  AUyn  (LaL  Ala- 
nus),  William,  Cbrtiaadilto., 
2758;  cf.2766-«8? 

56 


Alheiricxa,OxuinensiStlfuyoun0' 

er,  8276. 
Alberius    (Pr.  Anbcry),  dau- 

dins.    See  Aubery. 
Albert  de  St.  Jacques  {origin- 

ally     Christopho      Mercier), 


Albertl,  Michael,  4743 
Albertns  ifo^iiu,  Bp.,  17,  18, 

2027». 
Alblnus,  Flaocus.     Su   Akni- 

nns. 
Albinus,  J.  G.,  3211. 
Albinns  (Dan,  Hvid),  Nic.    See 

Hvid. 
Albo,  Joseph.    See  Joseph. 
Albrecht,  Georg,  2390, 2909,8207. 

3441, 3707. 
Albrecht,  W.  J.,  3066*. 
Alcherus,  Cisterciensis^  14. 
Alcoran.    See  Moliaromed. 
Alcuinus,  or  F.  Albinus,  12. 
Alcune  HJlessioni,  633. 
Aldenhovon,  1722. 
Alderote,  Bernardo  de,  3675. 
Alembert,   Jean   Lo  Rond  d*. 

4060. 
Alefeld,  J.  L.,  786. 
Alesor  Hales,  Alexander  de.  See 

Alexander. 
Ales    {Fr.   I/Olseau),    Petnw, 

2044. 
Alethophflns,  oteiKbn.,  762. 
Aletophllus,  Hieronymus,  jMew- 

dim.,  119. 
Alevis  (or  Alexis?),  James  de. 

See  Alexis. 
Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  1668. 
Alexander,  Archibald,  4380. 
Alexandw  do  Ales   or  Hales^ 

2023». 
Alexander,  John,  3041;  cf.  2198. 
Alexander,  William,   Earl  of 

SUrling,  3200. 
Alexis  (or  Aleyla?)^  James  de, 

14961  C^dtfO. 
Alexins,  H.  J.,  1148. 
Al-Farftbt.    iSteFarAbt. 
Alfonsus.    See  Alphonsns, 
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Alford,  Joteph,  4fi02. 
Al-Oazilt,  AlKaszAlt,  or  AlgMtel. 

Srr  Ghais&lt. 
AlRer,  W.  K.,  508,  1351,  1305, 

1403,  US(t.  1733»,  1793,  1010, 

231  A,  2448,  3121. 
Aliflon,  W.  P.,  4835. 
Alkuna,  1332. 
AllaccI  (Lot,  AUatfoB),  Leoo«, 

2711. 
Allan  Kitrdec.    See  Kardec. 
JUe Mennakers  ...  Opreitningt 

43S2». 
Allen,  James,  4638. 
Allen,  John,  1900. 
Allen,  or  Allyn,  WilliAxn,  Chref. 

and  Abp.    Set  Alan. 
Allen,  Wmiam,  J?.D.,  4188-«9. 
AUent,  B.,  jweudon.    Stt  Bal- 

land.  

Aller,  J.  ran,  2227. 
Alley,  Jerome,  1284. 
Allgiireii.  T.  8..  1817. 
AUgtme.infa$tlickt  ThienuUnr 

kunde,  4872. 
Allibone,  S.  A.,  2305,  n. 
Allln,  ThoniaH,  1062. 
Almqvi(it,£.J.,1817. 
Alphen,  Ilierouy  mus  ran.  4004. 
Alphonsna,  or  Alfonsus,  Petros, 

Burgen$\*i  594. 
AlBtrln,  Erik,  2540,  4748. 
AUe  und  neur  ZtugnxMtc,  2524. 
Altenbare,  1536-37. 
AlthniM,  Aug.,  2338. 
Alvnrex,  Bnlthasar,  G21,  n. 
AWarez,  Luiti,  3348V 
Alvernna,tiailielma8.    SuQui- 

lioImuB. 
AuianduB,  Saint,    See  Saso. 
Amandns  Verus,  psrutton^  066. 
Ambroech,  J.  J.  A.,  1731. 
Ambnise.  Ihoac.  2080. 
Ambrosiii8,  Saint,  Abp.  qf  Mi- 
lan, 23S1,  2946,  3183,  n. 
Ame  (De  V)<frs  bestcs,  4724. 
Ame  (L').  Entretiens,  1140. 
Ante  {V)t  ou  le  tytUnUj  etc., 

177. 
AmeUnconrt,  M.  do,  prilre^puu- 

don.,  4505. 
Amerbach,  or  Amerpacb,  Titus, 

23. 
Ames,  William,  2R25. 
Amillet  de  Sngrie,  P.  H.,  1053. 
Amiot.  or  Aniyot,  J.  M.,  1504. 
Amintut.    Sm  Amyraut. 
Ammon,  C.  F.  von,  1752,  2216, 

4066. 
Amner.  Richard,  2223. 
Amorv,  Thomas  ["John  Bun- 

cle,  Esq."],  863. 
Amory,  Hev.  Thomas,  840, 3236. 
Amugemtnt  pfiHosophique,  4754. 
Amyot.    See  Amiot. 
Amyraut     (LaL     Amyraldns), 

Moyse,  2485. 
Analyse  dr  P Apccalyp9«,  2528. 
Analyte   tur  Vdme   des   btUts, 

4791. 
Analysu  o/  Man,  2342. 
Anaximenes,  1  £46-47. 
AndftlA,  Rnardus,  444, 730. 
And6ol,  2828. 
Andrea  di  8.  Tommaso  (/o 

If/  Leraretti  \  2824. 
Xndrefl^,  Sam.,  464S*. 
Andrew,  Tobias,  41,  42. 
AndTMis,  Antonius.  2021,  n. 
Andrcasi,  Marsilio,  4497. 
Andrews,  Elinha,  4000,  4608. 
Andrews.  L.  P.  >V.,  4254. 
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Andries,  Jndocns,  2829-30, 2832. 

Angel i,  Giuseppe,  3080i>. 

AngeW  lament  (Tlio),  3754. 

AngoluH  SilesiUB,  Joh.,|M«udon., 
2097%  n. 

Anglus  ex  Alblls,  Thomas.  See 
White. 

Anima  (Gelebres  Opinlonea  de), 
1671. 

Anima  Bruiorum,  4701. 

Anima  triumphant,  666. 

Animadversionet  in  ybdum, 
4M3. 

Aninuit  Tnttind,  4873. 

Animaux  (Lea)  pUu  que  ma- 
chine, 4767. 

Animi  Jmmortalilate  (De),  821. 

Anmerkungen  (Kurze),  72. 

Anmerkunffen  (Vernunft-  und 
schriftmMssigo),  2624. 

Anmerkungen  und  Zwcifelf2fi2. 

Annam  Bhatta,  1425. 

Annett,  Peter,  3141-44,  ct  3145- 
47. 

Anonjtmi  OQUtdam  Mfia  Dit- 
quititio,  2505-06. 

Annnymi  Dilucidatione*,  448. 

Anquetil  du  Perron,  A.  II.,  1306- 
68,  1392, 1410*  ;cf.  1376,  n. 

Ansaldi,  C.  1.,  1741,  3519,  3611- 
12. 

Ansellus,  SchOattieuii,  2646. 

Ansel  mus,  J6p.,  2020,  n. 

Antwer  to  an  Anonymous  Let- 
Ur,  4094. 

Anthropos,  jM^iM^m.,  4371. 

A  nthropofoph ia  Thromagica,  40. 

Anti-AnnihUationist,  4316. 

Antidote  (An)  against  Injidelity, 
74. 

Antimatirialitme  (L'),  167. 

Anti-FfiUi'on,  904. 

Antoino  do  Saiut-Oenrals,  A., 
4S12. 

Anton,  CC  996. 

Antonlana,  Blnrgnrita,  an  imag- 
inary authtirtM,  manufac- 
tured out  oftfte  title  of  a  book, 
591. 

Antonio  da  Natividade,  2823. 

Apeleuthcruf,  lOM. 

AjUiorigmm,  930. 

Apooatastatig  (The),  4671. 

Apollinaris,  2639. 

AjxJogie  des  bestet,  4752. 

A/mloffie  (An)  of  Infants.  4524. 

Apostolical  Qmstifutions,  294>. 

Apostolius,  Michnei,  2029>. 

Apparebit  rtpcntinus  dies,  3183. 

Apiwndiz  to  the  FirU  I\irt  (\f 
tfhi  Enquiry,  etc.,  127. 

Aquarius,  pseudon^  484S. 

Aquinas,  or  de  Aqninu,  Thomas, 
Hi  int.     Srr.Thomna. 

Arciidius,  IVtrus,  2S18,  2826. 

Ardai  Vir&f,  la'  8;  cf.  140Gb,  n. 

Ai-pcns,  J.  B.  Bover,  Marquis  d', 
791». 

Argument  eoncming  the  Hu- 
man Souls  seperate  [sic]  Sub- 
sistanre,  68. 

Argument  (An)  proving,  etc., 
2395. 

Arguments  and  Replies,  80. 

Arguments,  Natural,  etc.,  989. 

Ariadne,  1081. 

AristoteJes,  1617-45;  cf.  15.  n., 
021,  624,  632,  698, 1301S  1571, 
1571»,  1008, 1608,  n.,  1675»,  n, 
1703, 170(S  n.,  1723»,  n.,  1036. 

Ariza,  Juan  dc.  3755*. 

Arnauld,  Antoine,  4000. 


Arnold,  Gottfried,  S 
Arnold,  J.  M..  1987. 
Arnold!   de  Ustngen,  BartboL 

See  Usingen.         

Amonix,  Francois,  8323^. 
Arnschwanger,  J.  C,  3214. 
Aron  Afla.    See  Aaron  Abgali. 
Ars  bene  rirendi  et  moriendi, 

3295-97,  2461«(Jdd.). 
Art  moriendi,  2381^. 
Artobe,  J.  C.    See  Art<ipcei]e:. 
Artopoeas  (G'erm.  Becker),  J.C, 

472, 2103,  2505-06. 
ArTernus,  Ouilielmna.   See  Qui- 

lieUnus. 
AsgiU,  John,  2a0fr-97,  2402;  cC 

Ashby.  Richard,  ptesedom^  2S37» 

{Add.y 
Aspland,  Robert,  4632. 
Assemani,  G.  8.,  246>. 
Assembly  of  Di  Tinea.   Ae  West- 
minster. 
A85heton.  William,  712. 
Astruc,  Jean,  825. 
Athenagoras,  2937-^. 
Alhanasia,  oder  Grunde,  1058. 
At!uu)a8!uR,/{;y«anX»>iKj,  1^0. 
Athnnaffiuji,  Ihettdo-,  3600^. 
Atkins,  W.  B.  3127. 
Atkinson.  II.  G.,  300. 
Atkinwn.  J.  C.  4580. 
Attempt    (An)   to    exkiba    Oe 

Meaning,  4o03. 
Anberlns,  Ciandliia.     See   Ao- 

bery. 
Auberlen,  C.  A.,  236aL 
Anbert  de  laChcsnayedes  Boml 

F.  A.,  4755.  4767. 
.A-ubert,  Franks,  4772. 
Auliert,  Marias,  the  AbbS,  1157. 
Aubery  (Lot.  Alberius  or  Aube- 

rius),  Claude,  602.  2953. 
Aubry,  J.  B,  232,  4789. 
Ancapitulne,     Denrl,     Banm, 

1992k 
Audebert,  I  tienne.  2838*. 
At{ffrsUihung  (Die)  der  Jbdien, 

3054. 
Ai{ferstehKng  (Die)  Jesii  ChriM. 

3148. 
Ai{f<-r.*tehung    (Die)    und     da* 

Weltgrricht,  3085. 
Avfer.  trhungtgesehichie     (Di«\ 

3153,  3155. 
At{frr.trhungtgesdiichte  (Ueber 

die),  3152. 
Augu,      Lazara,     1246^     2363^ 

{Add.). 
A  user,  Donys.  2854*  (Add). 
Atinu  tiuiana    .  .  .    Doetrina, 

4:42. 
Aupi-tinus.  Anrelius.  Saint  nsA 

JtfK,  14,  n.,  380,  m  562,  563. 

201 4, 31  f,l,  n.,  4515 ;  cf.  06, 2008, 

1^>S9,  2866,  2920.  4531,  4539, 

4542. 
Anmenr,  4791. 
Aura,  psfudott.,  4449. 
Aurcllio  (Lat.  Aureliosl,  Q.  B^ 

295-2. 
Aureolns  (F^  Auri<^  or  Oric4>, 

Petrus,  2021,  n. 
A  ussichten  in  die  nahe  Swigkeit, 

3050. 
Austin.  J.  H.,  4316,  4358, 4963. 
Autenrieth,  J.  H.  F.  Ton,  278, 

1064. 
Author  (To  the)  of  a  Letter^¥saKS. 
Antnn,  Honored'.    S-t   uoi>o- 

rlus,  Aitgustodnntn'ri.*. 
Avompace.    Su  Ibu  Bl^ 
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ATendftflo.  SebMtlano  de,  2840. 
Avern«9(^ra6.  Ibo  RMbd),  15; 

cf.  1ft,  18,  n^  1917»,  ■.,  19<», 

19<tt*. 
^t«s/u,1301,lS6&-J^4. 
Avicebrou.     Su   Solomon  Ibn 

Q«biruL 
Avicenua    (Jrab.   Ibn    StD&), 

1917>  n,  1968. 
Ajala  Faxardo,  Joan  de,  2070. 
Ar^H  Akbery,  1437*. 
AscvedOf  Manoel  de,  2889^ 

B.,  C.  IL,  3112. 

B.,  J.  F.  4766. 

B.,  L.,  225*,  225». 

B.,  M.,  895. 

B.,  N.,  M.A^  29901 

B.,  T.  D.,  232B. 

Baader.  F.  (X.)  Ton,  2270,  4254^ 

Bach,  Q.  H..  WS8. 

Bachelor,  Origon,  4197. 

Bac^ja  or  BecTiai  Ben  Aaher,  R^ 

1935. 
Backu.9,  J.  Sw,  4363. 
BUhrens,  J.  C.  F.,  1750. 
Bjireni^lirnnj;.  Sirs^mand,  3914, 
al-Bagh  iwt.  I960*,  n. 
Bigiiall,  W.  R,,  4383. 
Bitgnolii,  «/r  BaRolas,  Leo  de.  Ste 

Levi  Ben  Genion. 
Balil,  L.  U..  959. 
Bahrd^  J.  F.,  2104,  2411,  2(66. 
Bahrdt,  J.  H  ,  3014. 
Buier,  J.  W.,  the  elder,   2511, 

2866,  3171-72,  3721. 
Ball..y,  P.  J.,  4270. 
Bailly,  Louin,  885,  886. 
Bailly,  Pierre,  641. 
B-iird.  Rubort.  4092. 
Bake,  H^  4633. 
Baker,  Samnel,  4119,  4127. 
Uiikewell,  F.C.,  1090;  cf.  1107. 
Bakker,  II  O.,  925. 
Balduiu,    Gottlieb    {ZmL  The- 

oph.},  3220. 
Balentrieri,     Ortensio,     2160», 

3231»,  3497V  3741. 
Balfour,  Waltor,  3383-84%  4155, 

4174-77.  4181-«2,  4189,  4197- 

98,  42l>,  4235;  cf.  3767,  4237, 

4218,  4279. 
Balicuy.  John,  772. 
Balland,  EiiKOiie,  4816. 
BalLiiityne,    J.    R..    1401*,    n., 

1414^   1410,  1419-20,  1422-23, 

1125.1489. 
Ballon,  Adin,  3390,  4256. 
Biillou,  IIu«ea,  3i53-5.>,  338a-«9, 

4080.  4102,  41Ua.   4114,  4120, 

4133-35,  413 J,  4146*,  n.,  4157 

('*Fox  Sermon"),  4211,  423H, 

4285,  4364;  cf.  3382-83,  3767, 

4116,  4166,  4197. 
Ball<»u,  liueea,  2d,  1771, 1779,  n., 

1904,  23V>,  2374,  2642,  3763- 

64,  4146*,  n.,  4211-12,   4223, 

43S7*. 
Ballon,  MoAOfl.  4396. 
Ballv,  Ueoffce.  3245. 
Bairba.iar.  J.  II.,  3924. 
Baltzer,  J.  B.,  459. 
Baizo  {Lat.  de   Baucio),  Carlo 

del,  3206. 
Banlo.  J.  F.,  3504. 
Baii^rjea,  K.  M..  1405r. 
BauKe,  1. 1~  '2245. 
Bafiod    y   Velaaco,   Joan     de, 

2861. 
Barb:!,  Fompeo  delta,  1571*. 
Barbieri,  0.  L.,  2049. 


Barbleri,  LodoTico,  Obmt,  22SS 

225%  4760w 
Bardill,  a  O.,  662,  673. 
Bar-Hebneu8,  Oregorios.      Ae 

Oregon  n«. 
Barkovitch,  F.  V.,  763. 
Barlaeus   {Dutch,  van   Baarle), 

Caspar,  83. 
Baron,  Richard,  4649. 
Baron,  Robert,  of  AhenUeny  408. 
BaroniuB,  CflMar,  2864. 
Barrallier,  H.  N.  F.  D.,  1046. 
Barri,  Paal  de.    See  Barry. 
Barrier,  S86i  (Add,). 
Barrow,  Isaac,  476, 3788. 
Barrows,  K.  P.,  4436. 
Barry,  or  Barri,  Paul  de,  2079. 
Bar-Salibi,  Dionyslus.    .Ste  Dli>- 

nysloB. 
Baraanti,  P.  Y.,  8620. 
Bartb^leniy  Saint-Hilaire,Jnle«, 

14W,  n.,  1424,  n.,  1455,  1468- 

69,  n..  1471,  n.,  1478, 1492, 1619, 

1492  (Add.). 
BarthoUnus,  iTarus,  3190. 
Bartholinus,  Tkoma^  Oujfouno- 

er,  1.324. 
BartholniAss.  C.  (J.  W.),  1113. 
Bartlett,  S.  C,  4310. 
Bartoli,   Daniello,    3331,    345^ 

3465. 
Bartolocci,   OluUo,  1868,   1870, 

1935. 
Bartt>ch,J..1254*(w4d(2.). 
Bar*,  J.  W.,  '2212. 
BoAcdow,  J.  B.,  8980;  cf.  9040*, 

3986. 
Basuage  de  Beanral,  Jacquee, 

18S0, 
Bassiffnana,  O.  S.  da,  571. 
IbuwuliM,  JuAiinc«,  2021,  n. 
Bodtholui,  airistian,  914,  916, 

2627,3045. 
Bnstido,  3086*. 
Bate,  JuUud,  1680. 
Biitoraan,  Thomas,  2676, 8048. 
Bates.  William.  2097,  2102,  2392, 

3467,  3473, 3480. 
Batpy,  .Tobn,  4304. 
Batbgat<s  William,  2309. 
Batiiie,  lie  )rgo,  2247*. 
Jiuth'Kol,  4027. 

llAucio,  Carolus  de.    &e  Balso. 
Baud,  777. 

Bawlry,  Alfred,  2457. 
Baudnin.  Douiiniqne,  887. 
Bauer,  A.  C,  603. 
Bauer,  0.  L.,  1758-69. 
Baumunn,  Miohuol,  2080*. 
Buunieister,  F.  C,  2543,  3017*. 
Baumgarten,   S.   J.,   2158,    n., 

2180,  2463,  2613,  3504,  3026, 

39G9,  4611  ;rf.  2607. 
Banr,  F.  C.  1'2S2. 
Bauthumley,  Jiicob,  2077. 
Baxter,  Andrew,  125,  126,  878; 

ef.  130, 135, 138, 173. 
Baxter,   Richard,  63,  671,  684. 

6*15,3445-46. 
Bayle,    Pierre,    691,  622.  1963, 

3799.  3823,  n.,  4604, 4057. 4663, 

n.,  40G4,  u.,  4727,  n.,  4738. 
Bayly,  Benjamin,  94. 
BennCwortuntj,  3936. 
Beard,  J.  R.,  2359. 
Beattle,  Jamee,  916. 
Beaucaire   de   P4gailIon  (Lat. 

Belcarins),     FranQots,     Bp , 

4621. 
Boanmont,  Morfbuace  or-agedc. 

See  Morfotiace. 
Beauaobrej  Isaac  de,  1996c  j 


BeauTiUs,  Vincent  de.    Su  Ttn- 

cent. 
Bebel,  Baltbauu-,  474, 2103, 2606, 

2980. 
Becanns,  Martinna,  2793,  2802. 
Bechai  Ben  Asber.    Set  Bacbja. 
BeclMsrer,  M.  A.,  1767*. 
Beck,  C.  a,  1976,  n.,  2001. 
Beck,  J.  T.,  2372. 
Becker,  F.,  1130. 
Btjcker,  II.  \\  834. 
Becker  (Lat.  Artopcsas),  J.  C 

Si'f  Artopopuii. 
Beckers,  Hubert,  1009,2679>. 
Beckford,  William,  8746. 
BcU,  3267.  n.,  3268. 
Bvecher.  Charles,  4686;  cf.  4688. 
Beecher,  Edward,  496,  5U0;  ct 

4389,    4396,    4399,    4402,    n., 

4417. 
Beechor,  Lyman,  4*206,  4511-12; 

cf.  4198,  4250. 
Ik*er,  Bornhanl,  1913. 
Beer,  Poter,  19  <1. 
Begg.  J.  A.,  3080,  3089. 
el-Beghewt,  1969*,  n. 
Bebm.  Job.,  34*29-30. 
Ik'boie,  w  Behmeu,  Jac.    Set 

Btihnie. 
Belin,  F.  D.,  4020. 
Ucbren,  Cbristuph,  4618. 
Behrendt,  J.  F.,  451. 
Bobninuer,  G.  £.,  8016. 
Beitriiffe  (BibllHcbe),  3622. 
BeitrUgt  zur  Lthre,  etc.,  528. 
Bekcnn,  L.O..020. 
Bolcarius.    See  Beancalre. 
BeUuddung         (WIssenschaA- 

liche),  352. 
Beliutani,  w  Bellintani,  KUtUa, 

3131. 
Bell.  William,  4213. 
Bellamy,  Daniel,  140. 
Bellarmlno,     Roberto,     CbrdL, 

2770,  3425-26;  cf.  2776%  2779- 

80,  2783-84,  2825. 
Belley,  A.  R.,  JE(p.  o/.  iSieDevie. 
Bell(?y,  Jean  Pierre,  Bp,  of.  Set 

Cam  ns. 
Bellinger,  1640. 

Bellintani,  Mat.    See  BeUntanl. 
Bolsbam,  Thomas,  973. 
Bemerkungfn,  1016. 
B^nard,  3742. 
Benedict,  J.  F.,  1574. 
Bcncko,  F.  £.,  261. 
Benckeu,  0.  W,  F.,  974. 
Ben  fey,  Theodor,  1404%  n.,  1406, 

n. 
Benpel,  E,  G.  (Lai,  T.)  ron,  667, 

2236. 
Bennor,  J.  H.,  3051. 
Bonnet,  George,  2467. 
Benutt,  Rene,  2750, 2774. 
Beu!i(»n,  Jueepb,  21^,  2204. 
Bentley,  Rlcbanl,  69;  cf.  60,  61. 
Bcrevelt,  A.,  700. 
Berger,  J.  W.,  78'*. 
Bergicr,  N.  S.,  195;  cf.  903,  a. 
Bergk,  J.  A.,  1183.3045. 
Bcrglund,  A.  O.  O.,  1199. 
Bergmann,  F.  O.,  3278*. 
Bergniann,  Joseph,  4792. 
Berington,  Joseph,  207,  216. 
Berkeley,  George.  Bp^  09*. 
Bernaixl,  David,  1346. 
Bernard.  H.  H.,  1931*. 
Bernard,  J.  F.,  545*. 
Benitmles,  Manoel,  2104*.  836t*. 
Bernardns,CfarirvaU«fif(«,iSb«N^ 

4777. 
Berud,  Adam,  137. 
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BernhArdl.  A.  B..  064. 
Bernhftrdy.  Qottfrled,  M4,  n. 
BernbohL  J.  B^  2637. 
B«rrow.  Cupel,  487, 8906. 
~       Max,  Me  Alfbiy  2363k. 


Bertboldt,  LeonhArd,  1800. 
BertUU.  L..8287. 
Bertolina,  Ckmt,  624. 
Bertmin,  J.  F.,  482,  48a»  8090, 

4766. 
BertniDd    d*  Saint  GermaiD, 

304 
Beruhigung  (Meioe).  886. 
BeschrtOmng  det  WOlgeridit*, 

1807. 
BeMe,  LonU.  2068. 
Besse  (Lat.  Oemeiu),  Pierre  de, 

2060>. 
Bfgtimmung  (Die)  dec  Men$cheHj 

709«. 
B«thune,G.W.,4576. 
BttracMung  da  Mentehun^  116. 
Hftrachtwng  Hber  die.  M^iek' 

keit,  3031. 
JBttrachtung  von  dem  mitilem 

Zuttand,  2625. 
BetracMungrn  der  guk&t\/tigen 

Dingt,  mn. 
Jktrachtungfn  fiber  die.  vornehm- 

strn  Waftrheiten^  860. 
Beverley,  Tliomaa,  2005, 3222. 
Brtoriiy  doM  die  Ae/en,  2622. 
Jkvotii    (Der)   da    Lehrtatta, 

3024. 
BeioeUgHlnde,  086. 
Beyckert,D.J.P.,1660. 
Beyer,  C.  A.,  4011. 
Beyer,  J.  R.  O.,  4013,  4036-36. 
Bey8cblag,O.W.,3728. 
Bhadra  B&ha,  1435. 
Bhagavad-Gttd,  1406. 
BfidUfavata-Furdnaj  1428, 
Widtfta  Jntriccheda,  1424. 
Bhqja  Rijft,  1422. 
Bianchi,I.L.,4567. 
Bible  Examiner,  4306. 
BibliophiluB,  Blncems,  pteudon^ 

269S*. 
BiUischt  BeUrUge,  3622. 
BiMiKfte  Lfhrt  (Die),  3250». 
Bichat,  M.  F.  X.,  262^ 
Bicknell,  Ale.x.,  218. 
Bielcke.  orfiielke,  J.  A.  F.,2609. 
Blerliiip,  F.  W.,  1738. 
Bildflteln,  J.  C.  von,  4703. 
Bilflngor,  or  Baifinger,  O.  B., 

113. 
Billberg,  Job.,  604. 
Billiga  Mlittel  (Ein),  402D. 
Bilsoa,  Tbonuu,  Bp.y    2666-^ 

2660. 
Binder,  4670,  n. 
Binet.  J^tleone,  2811, 4664. 
Bingley,  Thomaa,  4836-30. 
Bingley,  William,  4804. 
Blnsfeld,  Peter,  1004. 
Blophilut,  ptmdon^  180. 
Biot,  Bdooard,  15060;  cf.  1601, 

Biot,  J.  B.,  1468,  n.,  1506^,  n. 
Bircb,  Samuel,  1354,  n. 
Birckbeck.  Simon,  2082. 
Bird,  Jamem  1466. 
—-0,  Mathlaa  Wval.   &eD6Tai. 
.  Isaiah,  4668. 
u  A7y  Souvenir  (The),  1247. 
off,  Melchior.  3421. 
itjema,  M.  (F.  F.),  Qmnt, 
'e. 

'ck,  Olof.  066*. 
qmr,  1434». 
^0 


BUKkbume,  Francfa,  1811, 1813, 

2404,2560. 
BUckie,  J.  8.,  1642. 
Blackkick,  Thomu,  831. 
Blackmore,  Sir  Richard,  790. 
Blackwell,  I.  A.,  1890. 
BUiD,  Jacob,  4380, 4417. 
Blakeman,  Pbineu,  2606. 
Blanc,  Aiidrt^  2011. 
Blancard,   or  Bianckart   (Lat, 

Candidin),AleXn2472. 
Blanchard,  J.  P.,  2830. 
Blanckart.    Sk  Blancard. 
Blaache,  B.  H.,  1076. 
Blefken,  Dtthmar,  2478. 
BleiswUk,  J.  C.  van,  9600. 
Blenlg,  J.  L.,  3623. 
BTtcik  (Ernst er),  1082. 
Blieke  utter  dot  Grabf  017. 
Blome,  Richard,  4721,  n. 
Blomevenna,  or  Leidenals,  P»* 

trfts,  2741. 
Blondel.  Darld,  2462. 
BlottesandBua,        B«nedictii«, 

Dieudon.,  424. 
Blount,  Charlea^  1258. 
BIyth.  Francis,  2103. 
Bobye,  A.,  2865. 
Bocbiuger,  J.  J.,  1440>. 
Bocris,  J.   H.,   the  elders  734, 

1264. 
BodeDbnrg,  l&Kt^. 
Bodenstein,   or  ron   Carlstadt 

(Lat.  Caroloetadina),  A.  (R.), 

2720. 
Boeckh,A.F.3041». 
Kkllcker,  J.  F.,  736. 
BSbme,  or  Behme,  Jcc.,  31,  92. 
BtHiner,  A.  N.,  374. 
BOIdicke,  Joachim,  8032,  3042- 

44;  cf.  3055,  3066. 
Boeles,  J..  1714. 
Boerbaave,  Henn.,  67. 
Boettcher,  Friedr.,  1736. 
Boblon,  Peter  Tun,  1448*. 
Boiasonado,  J.  F.,  564. 
Bold,  or  Bolde,  Samnel,  2002;  cf. 

2007. 
Bolgeui,  G.  v.,  4661, 
Bolingbroke,  Henry,  U£  Fife.  See 

St.  John. 
Bolton,  Robert,  2060. 
Bohiano,  Bernhard,  1058-60. 
Bomborgcr,  J.  H.  A..  4580. 
Bonar,  Horatios,  3661%  3578. 
Bonaventura,  Saint  {originaUy 

Giovanni  di  Fidanza),  a026O. 
Bond,  J.  N.,  4208. 
Ronespan,  the  AbU,  2810*. 
Boneta,  Joe^,  288K 
Bonifaccio,  Bald.,  634. 
Bonnet,  Charles,  168,  864;   ct 

3051s  3075*.  n. 
Bonnyers,  or  BunuiAres,  Uarc 

do,  2810-10*. 
Book  qf  BaoardSf   etc.,  1610, 

1511. 
Book  of  the  Bead,  1364-66;  cf. 

1363, 1364.  n. 
Booker.  Luke,  LL.D.,  8634. 
Boon,  Cornells,  1906. 
Boone.  W.  J.,  1616*,  1518f;  cL 

1516f,  1518c 
Booth,  Dr^  2650,  n.,  2667,  n. 
Bopp,  Frana.  1409. 
Borch  (Lat.  Borrichios),  Olnf  or 

01e,424v426. 
Borchors,  F.  A.,  4271. 
Borcke,  or  Borke,  0.   B.  tod, 

001. 
Bordan,  Gottfried,  616. 
Borelius,  J.  J.,  1216. 


Borke,  0.  B.  ron.    Sk  Borefce. 
Borlaae,  William,  1346. 
Borrichins,  Ohws.    Siv  Boreh. 
Borro  (Lat.  Burma),  CriatoiuFQ^ 

9442. 
Boni|>,T.L,24fil. 
BoMv^er,  or  Boscbltf ,  Pluli|ip^ 

Bossnet,  J.  B.,  1^.,  4540. 
Botfton«  Thomas,  2183,  S3S0. 
Bott,  Thomas,  1646^  1683. 
Boucharbit,  J.  U  3248». 
Boucher,  Ph^  3572. 
Bouchet.J.y.,1438. 
Bonchitt6,  L.  F.  H.,  560,  WO*, 

1172. 
BouBdron,  P.,  1*  (Add,)^ 
Boucllea.    Sk  Bovellee. 
BoogeaDt,  G.  U.,  4764-«7,  475»; 

cf  4764-66. 
BoaHlant,  3607»  (Add.). 
Boiiillet,  M.  N..  1669*. 
Boulllier,  Francisqne,  365,  381^ 

(Add.);  ct.9S&(Add.), 
Bouillon,  Fran<;uL8,  28S3*. 
Bo^jeant,  G.  11.    See  BoagMot. 
BoiillIer,I>.R.,<751;  cf.^S3. 
Bonllter,  Renaod,  3368. 
Bonrgueville,  Gharlcade,  506. 
Bonrignon,  Madame  Antuioatte 

de,  383V  38U. 
Bonrn,  Samuel,  qf  Bottom^  3690. 
Bonrn,    Samuel,    qf    Norwrith^ 

3072,  3975-76. 
Bovelles  or  Bouellea  (LaL  Boril- 

lus),  Charles  de,690. 
Bowen,  Francis,  4866,  48ST. 
Bowlby,  II.  B.,  8102. 
Bowring.  Sir  John.  1489>,  1484. 
Bo.\born,  M.  Z.,  642. 
Iloyil,  Thomas,  4S81. 
Uoyden,  John,  Jr.^  4314. 
Boyer,  J.  B.,  Marquit  d'Argcns. 

Slit  Argons. 
Boyle,  Robert.  2878, 900S,  n. 
Boys,  John,  1657*. 
Boys,  Thomas,  2300. 
Boyse,  Joseph,  2143. 
Brade,  J.  C,  828. 
Bradford,  John,  8413. 
Brugge,  Robert,  114. 
Braman,  M.  P.,  4224. 
Bramston,  John,  2872. 
Brandan.   or   Brendan,   Saint^ 

3272-7^. 
Brandea,  Friedrich,  123S. 
Brandis,  C.  A..  1706. 
Brandis,  Christoph,  3711. 
Brandon,  John,  3702. 
Branbaeh.  W.,  341. 
Braun,  David,  713. 
Braun,  Eniil,  1731,  n. 
Braun,  J.  F.,  764. 
Braut,  J.  Wn  1604. 
Bravo,  J.,  1100. 
Brea,  P.  Martinez  de.  See.  Iffar^ 

tincz. 
Breaker,  J.  M.  C,  2334. 
Brocber,  Gideon,  1787. 
Breithaupt,  J.  W.  W.,  882. 
Bremer,  J.  G.,  007. 
Brendan,  Ait'iif.    iSk  Brandui. 
Brent,  William,  688. 
Breiitx   (Lai,   BrenUmX  Job., 

2761. 
Brotschneidor,  K.  O.,  656, 1023, 

1772,  1869,  1927,  8268,  3139^ 

4668. 
Breycr,  J.  F.,  929. 
Brlckell.  John,  1008. 
Bridgman,  B.  0.,  1600,  a. 
Bridoal,  Toassaint,  S714. 
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Bri^  B^quirf  (AX  «tc.,  2302. 
Bri^  Examination  (A),   etc^ 

1803. 
Brif/e  Answere,  2861. 
Brif/e  alter  die  OnsterbUchkeit, 

1228. 
BHf/e  &)fr  Wahrh/nl,  986. 
BHeff'-WeehMt,  101, 102. 
Brieglieb,  J.  C,  860. 
Bri»t,  J.  P.,  233A. 
Brinoen  (Twee)  uwr  hd  nutie- 

ruxlisnt,  381  {AM.). 
Brighftm,  C.  H.,  109'>,  n. 
Bri^niole  Sales  A.  U.,  2822. 
Brihad  Aranyaka  VpanUhad, 

1«1. 
Brine,  John,  3965. 
Bring,  STen.    St^  Logerbring. 
Brinkmftn,  W.  T.,  3076. 
Brlateod,    Rev.   Mr,    [John?], 

2186>,  u. 
Bristow,  Richard,  2767-68. 
BritUo,    S.    B.,    4345,    4680», 


Britsg6r,F.X.,2906. 
Brockett,  L.  P.,  1495«. 
Brock,  G.  A.  van  den,  2425. 
Brockhaus,  Hermann,  1370. 
Bromfleld,  T.  R.,  106>. 
Bronner,  J.  J.,  1931^. 
Brooks,  John,  M.D.^  4425. 
Brookit,  Theodore,  4487. 
Brongham,      Henry,       Banm 

Brougham   and  Vumx,    1091, 

4851;  cf.  276,  277,  279,  280, 

1710. 
Broughton,  Hugh,  2668. 
Broughton,  John,  84;  cf.  85,  90. 
Broughton,  Thomas,  187,  188, 

856. 
BroiMtin,  Btephanun,  2056. 
Brown,  Alexander,  4122. 
BroM'u,  DaTid,  2315. 
Brown,  J.  N.,  4462. 
Brown,     James,     Miitionary, 

4040. 
Brown,  James,  D.D,^  of  Bam- 
well,  4167. 
Brown,  Prof.  John,  D.D.,  2688, 

3107. 
Brown,  Richard,  2335*. 
Brown,  Richard,  />.2>.,  1825. 
Brown,  Thomas,  3762. 
Brown,  Oupt.  Thomas,  4821-22; 

4826,486^5. 
Brown,  Thomas,  M.D.^  1040. 
Browne,  I.  H.,  Ms  «ftfer,  821, 

822. 
Browne,   \.  "R^   the    jfounfferf 

1047. 
Browne,  John,  <^  Sidnejf  Swue» 

OM^ffe,  4079. 
Browne,  Sir  Thomas,  2073*. 
Brownlee,  Vf.  C,  4230. 
Brownaon.  O.  A.,  3756',  4636,  n. 
Bruce,  John,  4575. 
Bruch,  J.  F.,  499, 1789. 
Brucker,  Jac,  622,  1887,  1969, 

1975. 
Bmgflch,  Heinrtch,  1356. 
Brunei,  (P.)  O.,  1301. 
Bruno,  Antonio,  603. 
Bruno,  Domenico,  2889^  (Add.). 
Bruns,  P.  J.,  1987»,  n. 
Bruscbo,  Bernardo,  4661. 
Brutus,  Jac,  NovoeommttM.  19. 
Brusen  de  la  Martini^re,  A.  A., 

545*. 
Bryant.  Alfred,  2320,  3108. 
Buchanan.  David,  ai. 
Bnchanan,  Francis.  1440*. 
Bucher,  101-108;  cf.  104,  n. 


Bucher,  J.,  1616^. 
Bnchon,  J.  A.,  1201. 
Bucbwitx,  J.  L„  850. 
Buck,  Charles,  2238. 
Buck,  F.  J.,  4770. 
Buckingham,  Edgar.  1164. 
Backmann,  Oabr.,  1816. 
Buckminster,  Joseph,  4116. 
Budceus,  Job.,  2794. 
Buddens,  J.  F.,  103,  647,  1878, 

3890;  CC3893. 
B&cJilein    (Das)    o<n»    Zeben, 

1102. 
BUehlein  (Das)  von  der  Aufer* 

Uehung,  3084. 
BUchner,  Gottfried,  2561,  8237, 

4555. 
Bflchner,  Louis,  834,  836,  846, 

354. 
Blihel,  Engel  too,  1229. 
BUlflnger,  or  BUlfllnger.     See 

Bilflnger. 
BuflTon,  O.  L.  Leclerc,  Oount  de, 

4769;  cf.4771. 
Bogieus,  S.  L.,  4736. 
Bohle,  J.  0.,  568*,  n.,  1042. 
Bulkeley,  J.,  3227*. 
Bulkley,  8.  C  4296w 
Bull,  George,  Bp.,  2570. 
Bulstrodo,  Whitelocke,  1653. 
Bumsla,   Abba   Ben    Solomon. 

A«  Abba. 
Buncle,  John,  jenv ridon.,  863,  n. 
Bundrheih,  1385-86, 1403b,  n. 
Buudeto,  Carlos,  2394*. 
Bunsen,  C.  G.  J.,  1300*,  1364. 
Bunyan,  John,  3318»,  n.,  3710. 
Bunzlau,  Abba  Ben  Solomon. 

&^Abba. 
Buob,  Ch.,  1141. 
Burchard,  C.  M.,116. 
Burckhardt,  or  Burkhaxdt,  J.  G., 

3053,4623. 
Burckhardt,  L.  E.,  2005. 
Bnrd,  Richard,  3601. 
Burder,  H.  F.,  4568. 
Bnrder,  John,  4638. 
Burgensis,    Petrus   Alphonmis. 

See  AiphonsuB. 
Burgess,  Daniel.  2986. 
Burgess,  George.  Bp.^  2448*. 
Bnrghardt,  A.  M.,  3128. 
Burldan,  Jean,  4738,  n. 
Burkhardt.    Sm  Burckhardt. 
Buruian.  A.  J.,  506. 
Bunneii*ter,  Herm.,  846. 
Burnet,  Gilbert  2103. 
Burnet.  Thomas,  2138-42,  3014*; 

cf.  2146,  2157. 
Burnett,  C.  M.,  307*  {Add.). 
Bnrnham  Society,  492. 
Bumonf,  E.  (L.).  1406,  n. 
Bnrnouf,  £ng6nc.  1374-76, 1428, 

1435*,    n.,  1458-59,    1409;  c£ 

1370,  n.,  1461. 
Burnside,  Robert,  1085. 
Burr,  C.  C,  4327. 
Burrus,  Christoph.    See  Borro. 
Burruss,  J.  C,  4393. 
Burt.  Jephthah,  4128. 
Burthogge,    Richard,    61,    67, 

3791. 
Burton,  Charles,  3656. 
Burton.  Philip,  4064. 
Busiens    {Dutch ^  Buys),   Joh., 

2653. 
Bunch,  4652L 
DuNh,  George,  2378,  3090,  3174; 

cf.  3391-95,  3097-99. 
Bn^hnan,  J.  S.,  4832. 
Butler,  Alban,  2903. 
Butler,  Joseph,  Bp.,  771, 1050. 


Butler,  W.  A.,  1723*. 
Buttutedt.  J.  A.,  1577. 
Buxtorf,  Joh.,  the  elder,  1960,  n^ 
Buxtorf,  Job.,  Vie  youngtr.  1930. 
Buys  {Lai.  Busseus),  Job.    See 
Busieus. 

B.  V.  J.   Jiathematueher,  etc., 
819. 

Byles,  Mather,  8011. 

C,  O.  M..  3749*. 
C  R.,  271. 

C  W.,  M.D.    Set  Ooward,  Wil- 
liam. 
Oaboche-Demerrille,  J.,  4852. 
CadonicI,  Gioranni,  2688-84. 
Caodmon,  2644>». 
Cvlius,  or  Gelins,  Mich.,  4620. 
CKmnierer,  A.  F.,  447. 
Casar.C.  A.,909. 
Cicsarius  BeiUerbaeauiM,  828K 
Cahagnet,  L.  A.,  4683. 
Cahen,  Samuel,  1820. 
Cahier.    Su  Cayet. 
Q\)etanus,  P.  V.  (P.).  A^Oayet 
Gaietanns,  Thomas  de  Vio,  Oird. 

See  Vio. 
Calderon  de  la  Barca,  Pedro, 

8842 
CAldwoU,  R^  1322. 
Cttlixtus,  F.  U.,  2117%  2489,  n., 

2840. 
Gallxtus,    Oeorg,    2063,    2103, 

2489,  2833,  2840,  8204,  8U3; 

cf.  2837. 
Gallery,  J.  M.,  1505*. 
Galmet,  Augustine,  1730,  2144; 

cf.4665. 
Galonius.  Uenr.,  839. 
Calvert,  George,  4477. 
Calvert,  James,  1310. 
Calvin,  Jean,   25T8i,  2600;    cf. 

2618,  3698-;S700, 4611-13, 4521, 

4577-78,  n. 
CUlvinistie  rirwt,  4518. 
Camerarius,  Barthol.,  2761. 
DimerariuR,  Elian,  72. 
Gampanfr-Thal  (Das),  963. 
Campbell,  Alexander,  4463. 
Campbell,   Archibald,    Bp.   </ 

Aberdeen,  2527. 
Campbell,      Prqf.     Archibald, 

D.D.,  773. 
Campbell,  George.  3748. 
Campbell,  Zenas,  4397-98. 
Canipe,  J.  II.,  H82;  cf.  892,  902. 
Campellis,  Gull,  de  (Pr.  Gull,  de 

Champeaux),  Bp..  390*. 
Gampharo,  or  Campnora,  Jaoobo, 

566. 
Camus,  J.   P.,  Bp.   of  Bdlejf, 

3329. 
Ganalfls,  Johannes,  FtrrarieruUf 

2038. 
Qindid  Examination^  3968. 
Candidns.    See  Blancard. 
Candlish,  R.  8.,81B0. 
Can  Acid,  Russel,  4183. 
Canx.  I.  G.  (Lat  T.),  449,  778, 

782, 783,  2169,  3028,  3(l34. 
Capistranns,  Joannes,  3187. 
Cappadoce.  A.,  2584. 
Cappe.  Newcomc,  2228. 
Cappel.  Louis,  2517. 
Capreolus,  Jac,  G52. 
Cttpron,  E.  W.,  4672. 
Caraccioli,  833. 
Caraecioli  (Lot  Caracciolus,  Or 

de  Lido),  Rob..  670. 
Carnmnel  y  LobkowitK,  Juan, 

1652.  2389*  (Add.). 
GarattinI,  Gund.  481. 

SSI 
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Bernhartll,  A.  B.  064. 
BernhArdy,  Gottfried,  604,  n. 
BernboM.  J.  B^  2637. 
Berrow,  Capel.  487,  3005. 
BersoAUX,  the  AbUy  SSOSb. 
B«rseniiia,L.,035. 
Bertholdt,  LeonUard,  1809. 
B^rtUU.  L.  8287. 
Bertoliiis.  C«mr,  624. 
fi«rtniiiu  J.  F.,  482,  488»  8020, 

4766. 
Bert  rand    d«  Saint   Gennaio. 

304. 
Bnruhigung  (Melue).  886. 
BesckreHmng  <Ui  Wiltgeridtttt 

1807. 
Bene,  Lonf  a.  2068. 
Bvaae  ILaL  BesMBiis),  Pierre  de, 

3060». 
Bf.ttimmwug  (Die)  du  Jfeiucftcit, 

700«. 
Bethune,G.W.,4676. 
BetracMung  du  Menacfutn,  115. 
Bftrachtung  Ober  dif.  Jfi^tdh* 

keit,  3031. 
Betrachtung  von  dem  miltlem 

Zustand,  2525. 
BftracMungtn  der  guMi\ftig«n 

Dingf.,  2iJ2. 
Bttraditungen  9htr  die  vomehm- 

strn  WahrheOtHf  Seo. 
Bererley,  T>iomaa»  2005, 3222. 
fie  ton  9f  dat$  die  fkelen,  2622. 
BfHfeit    (Der)   des    LehrsatzeMf 

3024. 
BeweUgrHfuU,  086. 
Beyckert,  D.  J.  P.,  1650. 
Beyer,  C.  A.,  4011. 
Beyer,  J.  R.  O.,  4013,  4036-36. 
BeyflchlaK,0.  W.,3728. 
Bbadra  Biliu,  1435. 
Bhagavad'GOa,  1406. 
ShOgavata-Purdna,  1428. 
BhdsJta  I^riccheda,  1424. 
Bhuja  R&ji,  1422. 
Bianchi,l.L.,4557. 
Bible  Examiner,  4305. 
BiMiupbilus,  Sincenu,  jMeudon., 

Biblisc'ke  Beitrdgej  9S22. 
Biblitelie  Lehre.  (Die),  3259». 
Bichat,  M.  F.  X.,  252>. 
Bicknell,  Alex.,  218. 
Bielcke.  orBielkf,  J.  A.  F.,2600. 
BierliuK.  F.  W.,  1738. 
fiilrlMteiii,  J.  a  von,  4703. 
Btlflufror,  or  Baiflnger,  G.  B., 

113. 
Billberg,  Job.,  604. 
BUUget  MitUl  (Bio),  4020. 
Bil«on,  Tbomas,  A).,   2656-68, 

2G60. 
Binder,  4670,  n. 
Binet.  ^tiemie,  2811,  4664. 
Bindley,  Tbomas,  4836-30. 
Bindley,  William,  4804. 
Blniifeld,  Peter,  1094. 
BiopbiluSj/iwiMlofi.,  180. 
Biot,  Bdooard,  1505«»;  cf.  1601, 

Biot,  J.  B.,  1458.  n.,  I505i»,  n. 
Bircb,  Samuel,  ISM,  n. 
Birckbeck,  Simon,  2062. 
Bird,  James,  1466. 
Biro,  Matbiae  Mral.   AeDeTal. 
Dirt.  I«aiab,  4568. 
Birth-Day  Sowenir  (The),  1247. 
Bi'irljufT.  Melcbior,  3421. 
BiftfrnRtJema,  M.  (F.  F.),  Omni, 

1457«. 

nrbttck,  Olof.  066*. 

ItiAA^Tytir.  1434». 
880 


Blackbnme,  Fnincia,  1811, 1813» 

2464,2560. 
Bbickie,  J.  8.,  1642. 
BlackJock,  Tboinaa,  831. 
Blackmore,  Sir  Bichard,  780. 
Blackwell,  I.  A.,  1830. 
Blaln,  Jacob.  4389, 4417. 
Blakeman,  Phineaa,  2506. 
BUnc,  Audrft,  2011. 
Blancard,    or   Blaocknrt   (LaL 

Candidus),  AIul^?! 
Blanchard,  J.  P.,  2339. 
Blanckart.    3k  BUaeard. 
Blaacbe,  B.  H.,  1076. 
Blef  ken.  Dithmar,  2478. 
BleiawUk,  J.  C.  van,  8000. 
BlcMig,  J.  L.,  8628. 
JWidt  (Eriwtcr),  1032. 
micke  Hbejr  dot  Orah,  917. 
Blomo,  Richard,  4721,  n. 
Blomevenna,  or  LeideoaiB,  ?»• 

trts,  2741. 
Blondel.  David,  3402. 
Blotteaandaena,        Beoedictiu, 

pteudon^  A2i, 
Blount,  Cbarlea^  1266. 
Blytb,  Francis,  2193. 
Bobve,  A^  2865. 
Docbiuger,  J.  J.,  1449>. 
BocrlB,  J.    H.,   the  dder,  784, 

1264. 
Bodenburg,  1696i». 
Bodenstein,   or   von   Garlatadt 

(Lat.  Caroloatadiof),  A.  (R.). 

2729. 
Bocckh,A.F.,a041*. 
Bildicker,  J.  F.,  735. 
Btthme,  or  Behme,  Jnc,  31,  82. 
Bttbner,  A.  N.,  374. 
BOIdicke,  Joacbin,  8032,  3042- 

44;  cf.  3055,  3006. 
Boeles,  J.,  1714. 
Boerbaave,  Herm.,  67. 
Boettcher,  Frledr.,  1736. 
Boblen.  Peter  vun,  1448>. 
Bolmonado,  J.  F.,  564. 
Bold,  or  Bolde,  Samuel,  2092;  cf. 

2007. 
Bolgeui,  0.  v.,  4561. 
Bolingbroke,  Henry,  l^Cftie.  See 

St.  John. 
Bolton,  Robert,  2009. 
BobMno,  Berobard,  1068-59. 
Domberger,  J.  n.  A..  4580. 
Bonar,  lloratlus,  d661»  3578. 
Bonaventura,  Saint  (originattjf 

Giovanni  dl  FidansaX  2026^. 
Bond,  J.  N.,  4268. 
Boneepan,  the  Abbi,  2819*. 
Boneta,  Joa6, 288K 
Bonifaccio,  Bald.,  634. 
Bonnet,  Charles,  168,  864;  c£ 

3051%  8076».  n. 
Bonnyers,  or  BonaMres,  Marc 

de,  2810-19*. 
Book  of  Beward$t   etc.,  1510, 

1511. 
Book  of  (he  Jkadj  1354-65;  cf. 

1363, 1364,  n. 
Booker.  Luke,  LLJ).,  8534. 
Boon,  Cornells,  1906. 
Boone.  W.  J.,  1616*,  1518^;  cC 

1516^,  1518t. 
Booth,  Dr^  2569,  n.,  2667,  n. 
Bopp,  Franx.  1409. 
Borcb  (Lot.  BorriehtiM),  Olof  or 

Ole,  424, 426. 
Borcbers,  F.  A..  4271. 
Borcke,  or  Borke,  0.   B.  von. 

901. 
Bordnn,  Gottfried,  616. 
Borelltt8,J.J.,mo. 


Borke,  0.  B.  von.    Sef  Borcfc& 
Borbise,  If  iltiam,  1346. 
Borrichina,  CMmu.    Sr*  Borrk. 
Borro  {Lot.  Bomw),  Crirtofora 

3442. 
Bonip,  T.  h^  246L 
BoMujer,  or  Boschlcr,  PbiBp^ 

Boeeoet.  J.  B.,  B^^  4540. 
Boston,  Thomas,  2133, 3339. 
Bott.  niomas,  IMfi*.  1663. 
Boucharlat,  J.  L.,  3S4^. 
Boucher,  Ph.,  3572. 
Boochet,  J.  v.,  1438. 
Boncfaftt«,  U  F.  B.,  500,  U0». 

1172. 
BooMroo,  P.,  1»  (AddJ^ 
Bonolles.    Set  Bovellea. 
Bottgeaot,  O.  H.,  47M-f7,  4759; 

cr4764-65. 
BoaHlant,  3597^  (Add,}. 
Bonillet,  M.  N,  1M0>. 
BouiUier,  Ftmncisqoei,  306.  38lb 

(Add);  ctSS»{Add). 
BuuiHon.  Fran^oia,  28S>. 
Bonicant,  O.  H.  See  Bon 
BoulIler,D.R.,4751;  €£4 
Boatlier,  Renaiad,  3368. 
BonrKUCville,  Cbiir]e»de,  505. 
Bonrignon,  Madame  Aotuincttt 

de,  3831,  3844. 
Bourn,  Samnel.^BoMM, 36801 
Bourn,   SAmnel,   of    yorwtck^ 

3972, 3975-76. 
Bovelles  or  Booellea  (LmL  BovO. 

luB),  Charles  de.  600. 
Bowen,  Francis.  4856,  48ST. 
Bowlby,  If.  B.,  3102. 
llowring,  Sir  John,  148>^  1484. 
Boxborn.  M.  Z.,  642. 
Iloyd,  Thomas,  4881. 
Boyden,  Jobn.  Jr.,  4314. 
Boyer,  J.  B.,  Marqui*  d^Argens. 

<SwArgens. 

Boyle,  Robert.  9078, 3008,  n. 
Buys,  John,  1667*. 
Boys,  Thomas,  2380. 
Boyse,  Joeeph,  2143. 
Brade.  J.  C,  826. 
Bradford,  John,  3413^ 
Dnigge,  Robert,  114. 
Bniman,  M.  P.,  4224. 
Bramston,  John,  2872. 
Brandan,   or    Brciidaii,   SitnlL 

3272-72». 
Brandes,  Friedrich,  1232. 
Brandis,  C.  A.,  1706. 
Brandis,  Christoph,  3711. 
Brandon,  John,  3792. 
BraiibM:b.  W..  341. 
Braun,  David,  713. 
Bniun,  £mil,  1731,  n. 
Braun,  J.  F.,  764. 
Braufc,  J.  W.,  150L 
Bravo,  J..  llOO. 
Brea,  P.  Marttnei  ds.   See  lUr- 

tinea. 
Breaker.  J.  M.  C,  2S34. 
Brocber,  Gideon,  1737. 
Breltbanpt,  J.  W.  W..  8S8. 
Bremer,  J.  G.,  90f7. 
Brendan,  Saint    Set  Brandaii. 
Brent,  Wtlliam,  068. 
Brents   (Lot.   Brtotiai),  Joh^ 

2761. 
Bretschnelder,  K.  O.,  650, 1023, 

1772,  1808,  1927,  2S83,  3133L 

4668. 
Breyor,  J.  F.,  928. 
Brickell,  John.  1008. 
Bridgman,  B.  C.,  1600,  a. 
Brtdool,  T^oaaint,  3n4. 
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Coimbrft  {Lat.  Coaimlxica.\Vni- 

veriidadt  de,  821. 
0>ing,  J  Fm  225. 
Colberg.  £.  C,  1810;  cf  1818. 
Cole,  James,  2388». 
Colebrooke,  H.  T^  14(M*,  il,  1421, 

1447,1448. 
Cctlemao,  Thomas,  3113. 
Coler,  J.  J.,  382. 
Coler,  Jac.,  606. 
Coleridge,  S.  T.,  2395,  n. 
Coles,  Abniham,  3185. 
Colinot,  the  Abbe,  2137. 
Collard,  Thomas,  2098. 
CuUet,  Augnstc,  3766*. 
Collet,  Pierre,  2887*. 
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Judgment  (The  Last),  3261^. 
Julia  de  Fontenelle,  J.  S.  B., 

2434%  2447. 
Jnlianns  Pomerins,  Abp.  of  T^ 

2edo,2010. 
Julien,  S.  (A.),  1435*,  1498, 1607, 

1610. 
Jnlius,  J.  II.,  1306. 
Jung,  called  Stilling,  J.  H.,  2578, 

4675-76. 
Jnnge,  G.  O..  4083-34. 
Jungc,  Friedr.,  3667. 
Juuiu8  ( Fr.  Du  Jon),  Franciscne. 

See  Du  Jon. 
Junterbuck,  Jac.    As  Jacobus 

de  Glusa. 
Jnrieu.  Pierre,  4604. 
Juei  Scrutiny  (The),  93. 
Justinu:!  Martyr,  2936,  2938;  cf. 

2123,  2126-27. 

K.,  971,  2618,  2020. 

KlUiIur,  L.  A..  3258. 

Kiiinpf,  iKidor,  1783. 

Kitpiiel.  II.O.,971. 

Kiistner,  1149». 

Kiistnur,  A.  U.,  863. 

KftulTer,  J.   £.  R.,  8640,  1269 

(Add.). 
Kahler,  J.  P.,  801. 
Kahlcr,  Job.,  735. 
Kahlcrt,  A.  J.,  1610. 
Knhnert,  Andr..  3821. 
Kaivuljtnavanila,  1418. 
KalenUtr  of  Slirpatdet,  8299. 
Kalrndrier  des  oergiers,  3298. 
K.ilpa  Sutra.  1435. 
Kan  tfter  DSden,  etc.,  4267. 
KanAda.  1470. 
Ka  n-inq-p"  ian,  1 610-11. 
Kant,  imm.,  851,  2221;  cC964» 

1162, 1176,  3620. 
Kapila,  1419-20. 
K:ir<\jan,  T.  0.  von,  8279,  o. 
Kardec,  Allan,  pseudon^  4606^ 

n.,  4609.  4700,  4704-05. 
Karsten,  II.,  2336. 
Kar8ten.  Simon,  607, 1650». 
Kast,  Joseph,  1032. 
Kjwtner,  (J.;().,2458. 
Kate,  J.  J.  L.  ten,  4582,  867» 

{Add.), 
Kaufinann,  Alex.,  3281*,  n. 
Reach,  Bei\jtunin,  79. 
Kedd,  Jodocus,  2844,  3838, 4597. 
Keil,  G.  A.  O.  {Lot.  T.),  463,  464, 

2iX)0,  3249. 
Keith,  George,  3471,  4538,  4606. 
Kcleph  Ben  Nathan,  jM^Mion., 

4067. 
KelK  K.  G.,  254. 
Kellet,  Edward,  207O. 
Kelly,  John.  4132-30. 
Kemme.  J.  C.,  208. 
Kemmer,  N.  P.,  450. 
Kemp,  T.  L.,  487R. 
Kennedy,  E.  8.,  118(^. 
Kennedy,  Vans,  148&*,  n.,  1458^ 

1469i. 
Keiirick,£.B.,4168. 
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Hervleiix,  L.,  4883. 

Hen,  H.  J.,  22M. 

HMler,  J.  N.,  4773. 

IleHHC,  0.  P.,  4770. 

IIcMe,  W '.  1205. 

Hett,  William,  2234. 

Hetto.    Set  Uatto. 

Hetxer,  J.  C,  660. 

Ilcuniann,  C.  A.,  1743, 3670. 

Heusinger,  (J.  G.)  C.  F.,  4845. 

HeuMe,  M^  521. 

Hewlett,  J.  T.  J.,  4858. 

lleydenroicb,  K.  U.,024. 

Heyder,  C.  L,  W.,  1859. 

Ueyn,  Job.,  2607,  3232,  3235;  cf. 

2160,  n.,  2609,  2011,  2618. 
Hevncs  C.  Q.,  1660, 1693. 
Hey  nig,  J.  O.,  1006. 
Hibbard.  F.  Q.,  4581. 
Uickok,  L.  P.,  4319. 
Hiep^,  C.  G.,  1851. 
Hier  und  doH,  3596^ 
Uieronymua  Luceniia.    Su  Lo- 

censin. 
Hlg^ins,  John,  2659. 
Hilber,  J.  A.,  2320*. 
Uildebrand,  i.  P.  U.,  4814. 
Hildebraad.  Joacb.,  681,  1798, 

2081,  2103,  3213. 
Hildretb.  B.  P.,  2342. 
Ilildrop,  Jobn,  4759. 
Uilgonfeld,  Adolf,  1917. 
Hill,  AaroD,  3228. 
Hill,  Adam,  2054. 
Hill,  II.  F..  3575. 
Hill,  M.,  43i:v-14. 
Hill,  William,  307. 
Hillbou80,J.A.,3256. 
Hills,  Henry,  427. 
Himmelfreud  und   HeUenpein. 

3324. 
HimmeUhurg  (Die),  961. 
Himpel,  F.,  1790. 
Hincmnrus,  Remfinttit,  13,  3270. 
nindniiirsh.  Robert,  259,  3169*. 
Ilinrichs,  1095,  n. 
Hinrichs,  11.  F.  W.,  319. 
HInton,  J.  H.,  4354-:.fi,  4369. 
HinU  to  M^ical  Studentg,  1050. 
Hlonen-tbsang.       Sec     Illuan- 

thsang. 
Uippolytns,    Jbrtueiuu,    2409, 

Hirach,  J.  G.,  3681,  3684-85. 
Hirsch,  Sam.,  1909. 
Hirechfcld,  G.  M..  3866. 
Hirschfeld,    Tbeopbilaa,    3866, 

3^69. 
Hirachig,  A.,  367. 
JSUtoire.  de  la  phUotophie  pa- 

yenne,  1265. 
BisUnrt  naturdle  de  V&me,  143. 
Historical  Vi^w  (An),  24G4. 
History  (An)  of  Muhammedanr 

WW,  1978. 
Hidory  of  Purgatory^  2716. 
History  (The)  qf  the  ApoUUf 

Crtfd,  2679*. 
Hittell,  J.  S.,  356. 
Hiuan-thsang,  1435". 
Hobart,  J.  IL,  Bp„  2578*. 
Ilobbes,  Thomas,  89, 13-). 
Hoby.  Sir  Edward,  Z797>99;  cf. 

2801. 
Hocheuen,  J.  G.,  102,  n. 
Hochfltrant,  Jnc.,  27.?0. 
Hodges,  N.  W.,  4i49-60 
Hodges,  Walter,  2548. 
Hodgson,    B.    H.,    1.321,    1444, 

1449, 1463»,  1457, 1457*. 
HodpHon,  fleorgc,  3111. 
Uodson,  William,  2968. 
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Hody,  Hiunphry,  2987;  cfl2990. 
IlOgmark,  Pet.,  936. 
Iloei-li,  ]43&«,  n. 
UUlty,  1149*. 
UUlty,  Am.,  3096. 
HOpfner,  IS.  F.,  2679*. 
Hopfner,  J.  G.  C,  2718. 
Hofkcker,  Ludw.,  2262,  338«. 
Hoffbaner,  J.  C,  238. 
Hoffmann,  A.  F.,  119. 
Hoffmann,  A.  G.,  1920,  n. 
Hoffmann,  Gasp.,  1638. 
Hoffmann,  Cbr.,  2916. 
Hoffmann,  Frana,  320,  S32,  n., 

345,  n.,  351,  n.,  2270,  n. 
Hoffmann,  I  mm.,  898. 
Hoffmann,  J.  C.,  8880. 3890. 
Hoffmann,  W.,  3&1,  2323. 
Hofland,  £.  G.,  935. 
Uofmann,  F.  W.,  4006. 
Hofmann,  K.  G.,  3010. 
Hogclande,   Cornells  ran.    See 

Uooghelande. 
Hoisingtofi,  H.  R.,  14»K32. 
Uolbnch,  P.  H.  T.,  Banm  d% 

191,  858 ;  cf.  192, 195-199,  201, 

39Stf. 
Uolbvin,    Hans,    the    younger, 

2452,  2454,  24.'i9.  2461%  2461l>. 
Holden,  Henry,  2492. 
Uolditwortb,  Wiucb,  8004, 3008, 

3009. 
Hole,  Matthew,  74. 
Holland,  O.i,, Baron  Ton,  198. 
Holland,  Goy,  657. 
Hollmann,  8.  C.,  111. 
Ilollstrom,  Nils..  1326. 
Ilolmboe,  C.  A.,  1485* 
Holmes,  David,  4358. 
Holmes,  Edward,  230. 
Holmes,  Nathaniel.  Su  Homes. 
Holmes,  l{otK?rt,  3151. 
IIol8t,A.  F.,3(H6-47. 
Holt,  Edwin.  4*264. 
HolweU,  J.  Z.,  1439. 
Hoty  Spirit  (The)  the  Author  qf 

Immortality,  2125. 
Holyoake,  G.  J.,  2449. 
HomeruB,  1524-1545;  cf.  1727. 
Homes,  or  Holmes,  Kathaniel, 

2972-73. 
Homme  (U)  machine,  148, 149. 
Homme  (L')p/ante,  160. 
Homme  (L')  plui  que  machine, 

153, 154. 
Ilommel,  C.  F.,  145. 
Homo,  piff'udon.,  2346. 
Hone,  William,  2097. 
Honorius,  Augiistodunenng(Fr. 

Honor*  d'Autnn),  2fl9-20. 
Hooghelnnde,     or     Hogelande, 

Cornells  van,  37. 
IIo<tker,  Herman,  273. 
Hooker,  Thomas,  0(9  (Add.). 
Hope.    (The)    qf     ImmortalUy, 

1068*. 
Hope   (The)   qf  ike    fhytJifvi, 

Hope.  Thomas,  1076. 
Hopkins,  Samuel,  4032. 
Hoppe,  J.  v..  2146. 
Uoppin,  J.  M.,  2343. 
Horl»ery,  Matthew,  8981. 
Horch,  Heinrich,  3846-46»,  3861> 

52,  3858. 
Homon*  (Lea)  cilestet^  3600^ 
Horn,  Georg,  1019. 
Home,  Roliert,  3702. 
Horneck,  Anthony,  3474. 
llorsloy,  John,  3138. 
Ilorsley,  Samuel,  Bp..  2604. 
Uorst,  Philipp,  SldV' 


Hortenaias.    &e  Da  Gsrdia. 
Hortigas,  or  Oriigaa,   Maanel, 

3447,  S706. 
Uosein  Ben  Mesud  el-Beghcfvl 

1969».  n. 
Hotbam,  Charles,  413. 
Uottinger,  J.  II.,  the  ; 


Hotting«r.  J.  J.,  (he  dder^  391. 
Hondaing,  or  Hondan,  Raoul  da, 

3410,3092. 
Houen,  Georg,  4267. 
Houghton,  Pendlebury.  1009. 
Houppelande,  GniL,  560,  2J». 
Hooael,  Zacb.,  79. 
Houwaert,  J.  B.,  2061^ 
Hovey,  Alvah,  4444. 
Howe,  John,  3456. 
Howell,  James,  3335. 
Howitt,  Mrs.  Mary  (B.\  1941. 
Howitt,  Willtam.  lS4l. 
Hubbock,  WUlianu  45QS^. 
Huber,  Job.,  2009. 
Hutier,  Marie,  3899-3903,  3B1^ 

4227,  n.;  cf.  3907,  3926. 
Huber,  Sam.,  2776-78. 
Hudo,  Heioricb  wmi  der.  2S81*. 
Hudson.  G.  F.,  4429-30. 4445-18, 

4467-4>9,  4474,  4480, 4494, 4}>H 

n.,  44S^;  cf.  4436,  n.,  44au», 

n.,  4493. 
Hudson,  Charles,  338a-«4^,4163, 

41(«. 
HQffell,  (J.  J.)  L.,  1060, 1106;  e£ 

1086. 
HUlsemann,  Jch.,  SlOSi. 
Huot,  D.  T.,  3999 
Huet,  P.  D.,  J?Ph  201^». 
Hugo  de  Sancto  Ylctore,  14,  •. 
Hugo  Etberianus,  2023. 
Huidckoper,  Frederic,  2643. 
Hull,  v.,  44S6. 
Hulshoff,  Allard,  230s 
Hulsins,  Ant.,  1940,  n. 
Humane  Sauls  naiuraUy  Immor^ 

to/,  2118. 
Humboldt  (K.)  W.,  Baron  tod, 

14<>7 ;  cf.  1406,  n. 
Hume,  David,  859,  893. 
Humes,  Alex.,  2654. 
Humor   (Per)    in    Kraft    und 

Stnff,  357. 
Humphreyii.  David,  1882,  2988. 
Huropliry.  W.  0.,  2312. 
nundeJ<hK}r«'n.  J.  C,  46, 46. 
Ilunnlns,  .Egid..  2103. 
Huuniiu,  Nic.  2480. 
Hnnolt,  Franciacus,  21M. 
Htiutingford,  Thomas,  2578L 
Huntington,  Joseph,  40T3;  c£ 

4108. 
Huntington,  William,  4074. 
Hupel,  A.  W.,  202. 
Hurter,  J.J-,412. 
Hutchins,  Eliaa,  4296. 
Hutchinson,  Samuel,  4186, 4192; 

c£4203. 
Huth,  C.  J.,  8499. 
Hvid  (LaL  Albinos),  Mieb,  Bp., 

Hyde,  Tboinaa,  1800. 
Hydr^n,  Lars,  898. 

Ibn  ima,  tjt,  Abil-Bekr  Moliaa- 
med  . . .  Ibn  B^a  leorrupltd 
into  AvempaceX  191<^,  n. 

Ibn  GebiroL  S»  Solomon  Ite 
Gebirol. 

Ibn  Stni.    Sihe  AriceniML 

Ibn  TofaTl.  tV.  Abft-Bekr  («r 
AbQ  Ja'fkr)  Mohammed  ... 
Ibn  T^ilaXl,  iom,  a.,  1960,  a. 
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Le  Banld  de  Nans,  0.  T.  J.,  UeO. 
Leber,  (J.)  M.  a,  2467. 
I<e  Bran,  Pierre,  548». 
Lcocios,     HieronymiUy    c[/ter- 

trardt  NlcoUns  Seouru.    Ste 

Secunuu 
I«clerc,  O.  Le,  CbufU  dt  Bt^fim, 

S.'^  BuflTon. 
Le  Clorc,  Jacques,  2806. 
Le  Clerc  (LaL  Clericus)   Jean, 

3734,   n.,  3823;    cfl    1740-41, 

1824, 1887,  n. 
Le  Clerc   de  Beauberon,  (LcU. 

Clericus  a  Belliberono),  N.  V^ 

4K9. 
Le  Due,  P.  t.  D^  oaUed  Saint- 

Oermain,  1291. 
Ledwich,  Bdward,  1352,  n. 
Lee,  Luther,  4251,  4370-71. 
Lee,  Samuel,  2353. 
Leeahof,  Vred.  van,  3484. 
Leewto  or  Leuwis,  DloayBine  de. 

Ste  Dfonysluit. 
Le  FebTre,  Hyacinthe,  8217. 
Leffenda  Aurta^  3283,  n. 
Lexge,   James,     1506*,     1518^- 

Legii,  O.  T^puMdon^  1832. 
Le  Grand,  Ant.,  4721;  of.  4723, 

n. 
Lehmaun,  Oeorg,  414. 
Lohmann,  H.  A.,  3129. 
Lehmann,  J.  F.,  1020, 1037. 
L^hn  (deretteteX  etc.,  483. 
LehrgOOLuHf  (Das),  etc.,  3901. 
IiotbDlti,   G.    W.,    Banm  von, 

2579*.  n.,  304C>,  3991 ;  cf.  448, 

481,  872,  3017*,  4883,  4894,  n. 
Leicester,  Francis,  4048. 
Leidenfrost,  J.  G.,  234. 
Leidensii^  Petrns.    See  Blome- 

renna. 
Lc^iger  Beligiontfrage  (DieX 


Leland,  John,  1091, 2190. 
Leiarge  de  Lignac,  J.  A.    See 

Ugnac. 
Lemoine,  Albert,  368. 
Lenglet  dn  Fresnoy,  Nic,  4666- 

Lennep,  D.  J.  Tan,  1701. 

Le  Normand,  Jacques,  644. 

Lensiens,  Joannes,  2772. 

Lent.  Johannes  a,  1871. 

Leo  de  Bagnols.    See  Levi  Bon 

Gerson. 
Leo  VI.,  Emperor^  8188». 
Le  Pelletier,  Claude,  3366. 
liepeius,  (K.)  R..  1354v 
Lequenz,  Claude,  CAe^U^  4496, 

Le  Quien,  Michael,  2883. 

Leronx,  Antoiue,  294. 

Leronx,  Pierre,  568. 

Leroy,  C.  G.,  4780. 

Less,  Gottfried,  2196, 3168,  3613 

LeMing,  G.  E.,  626,  1270,  3154, 

8991, 4014;  cf.  626^  1747,  3152, 

3165,3162. 
Leasing,  Th.,  2344. 
Lessins,   Leonardu,   630,   681, 

3428. 
Lesson.R.P.,4847. 
£e<A«,996. 

Ijetromi,  A.,  psmdon^  906. 
Letter  (A),  addrtued  to  the  An- 

dowr  Hutitutiou,  4140. 
L^ler   concerning  the  Immor- 

talitg  if  the  SmO,  81. 
Letter  (A)  ooneeming  (he  Smdt 

4747. 


Letter  (AX  in  Reply  to  tome  06- 

>tet<on«,  4381. 
Letter  (A),  in  Reply  to  tome  Be- 

markSf  4330. 
Letter  (A)  s'n  rindioaiion,  etc., 

4332. 
Letter  (A)  of  Resolution,  2086. 
Letter  (A  Prlrate)  tf  Satit/ao- 

0011,2604. 
Letter  on  the  reputed  ImnuUeri- 

alUy,  254». 
Letter  (A)  to  a  Deist,  2162. 
Letter  (A>  ^  a  GenOeman,  612. 
Letter  (A)  to  Dr.  HOdtworlh, 

3008. 
LeUer  (A)  to  Dr,  Mather,  4019. 
LrtUr  (A)  to  George  Keith,  4006. 
Letter  {X)  to  the  Author  <if...  An 

Enquiry,  136. 
Letter  (A)  to  the  Author  eifJA- 

Tine  Glory,  4025. 
Letter  (A)  to  the  Rev,  Mr.  JB-h*, 

3976. 
Letter  (A)  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eir 

mipul  £a«e,  2186*. 
LetUra  dun  eliierico,  2687. 
LeUere  tedoakhe,  268S». 
Letters  addressed  to  a  Baptist, 

4467. 
Letters     addressed    to    Soame 

Jenyns,  490. 
Letters  on  MaterioKsm,  207. 
Letters  to  an  Dhiversalistf  4096. 
Letters    to   Rev.  Joel    HaweSt 

4223. 
Lottico,  John,  822. 
Lettre  d  tin  ministrt  d'Oat,  687. 
LeUrt  au  R.  P,  Berthier,  176. 
Lettre  dun  anonyme,  151. 
Lettre  dun  eonseUl^r,  798. 
Lettre    phUotaphico-thiokgiqus, 

LeUres'd  Euginie,  858. 
Lettres  dun  thMogien,  4637. 
Lettres     phUosephiques,     etc, 

4780. 
LetHe  Sta^  (Der),  2863*. 
Leu,  J.  B.,  360. 
Leucippus,  711. 
Leupoldt,  J.  M.,  262,870. 
Leuret>  Francois,  4842. 
Lenwis.    Su  Leewis. 
Leyarettl,  Andrea.    See  Andrea 

di  B.  Tommaso. 
Leven  (Het)  na  den  dood,  1244. 
L6T6que,  Engine,  1CG9». 
L6Teeque    de    Burigny,   Jean, 

1266. 
LctI  Ben  Gerson  (Lot.  Oersoni- 

des),  otherwise  Loo  de  BagnoLn, 

called  Ralbag,  1938;  cf7l938*, 

1938*  (Add.). 
Lewis,  Jason,  3130, 8182». 
Lewis,  John,  3S67. 
Lewis,  Tayler,  2376. 
Le  Wright,  2005. 
LIberius  a  Jesu,  28S2. 
Xt6ro  de  la  edestial  Jerarchia, 

8307. 
Uceti,  Fortnnio,  305, 1686,  4666 

-66. 
Lichtensteln,  2296. 
Lichtscheld,   F.   H.  8800;    c£ 

8816,  n. 
Licio,  Bobertns  de.    Su  Canu> 

ciQll. 
Liebbann.  Reinh.,  4749. 
Life  and  Immortality  ...   .  By 

Bgamet,  M.D.,  863. 
L{fe  and  hsmartaUty  (Westm. 

Rer.),  1192. 
Ltfe  in  Heaven,  8507«  {Add.) 
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Lightfoot,  John,  2tS70. 

Lignac,  J.  A.  Lelargo  de^  the 

^6^,162. 
Li-ki,  1606«. 
Lilie,  E.  Q.,  168L 
Liiius,  Zacharias,  3412. 
Limbo-mastixy  2602,  2004. 
Limburg-Brouwer,  Pieter  rsjx, 

1705. 
LIndbergj  J.  C,  1818,  n. 
Linde,&G.,1585. 
Lindomann,  J.  G.,  1277. 
Lindomann,  J.  II.,  1720. 
Lindgren,  II.  G.,  1776. 
Lindner,  462,  n. 
Lindsay,  Sir  David.    See  Lynd- 

LindstriJm,  A.,  936. 

Lins,  Paul,  677. 

Liomin,  3744. 

LipeniuB,  Mart.,  416. 

Lipeius,  Jnstns,  1676. 

Lisco,  F.  G.,  3184. 

Listor,  William,  3597. 

Litch,  Joeiah,  4315,  U16, 4468. 

Lith,  J.W.vondcr.707. 

LlTermoro,  D.  P.,  3760^. 

Livre  (Le)  drs  marchands,  2742. 

Litres  (Ia^s)  sacris,  1301. 

Lobeck.  C.  A.,  1704. 

Loch,  Valentin,  2715. 

Locke,   John,  2g89i>,  8789;   c£ 

146,3004-06,8082. 
Lockwood,  Lady  Jane,  4800-01. 
Liiber,  G.  U.,  1861. 
Loeffs,  Isaac,  2503. 
LiJffler,  F.  S.,  12fl0. 
LUbn,  E.  W.,  1308. 
LiJsch,  J.  0.  E.,  2288. 
Liischer,  Casp.,  1661, 2622,  8476, 

8677. 
L»9cher,M.G.,107. 
LQscber,  V.  E.,  2542,  2679«,  n., 

3816,  n. 
Lohdius,  G.  F.,  1270. 
L'OisoAu,  Pierre.    Su  Ales. 
Loiselcur,  the  AtlU,  731. 
Lolseleur  Doslongchamps,  A.  (L. 

A.ll405,n. 
Lombardus,   Petrus.     See  P»- 

trus. 
Lommatsch,  C.  U.  £.,  2012>. 
Long,  Clement,  4470*. 
Longland,  Thomas,  2083. 
Lonsdale,  John,  3379. 
Ix>rd,  W.  W,  2703. 
Lorio,  Isaac.    S'c  Isaac. 
Loring,  Israel.  3730. 
Losada,  J.  Gouzalea  de.     Ss$ 

Gonzalox. 
Losius,  J.  J.,  1881. 
Lot  {ll^i)dtr  mensehen,  2220. 
Lott,  F.  Qill46. 
Lotus  (Le)  de  la  6oftfie  loi,  1450, 

1469. 
Lotze,  (R.)  H.,  312, 339,  340. 
Louis,  Antoina.  13S». 
Lore,  Christopher,  3337. 
Love^  W.  D.,  3122,  4493. 
Lovensen,  J.  D.,  436. 
Low,  James,  1453.* 
Lucas,  Richard,  2134. 
Lucas  Tudnuis,  2028. 
Lucensis,  Hieronymns,  676. 
Luclanus,  Samosatensis,  1667*. 
Lucidarius,  2020-20». 
Lucius,  4281*. 
Lucius  and  (Xtadon,  828. 
Lucius,  J.  G.,  2872,  2670, 8486. 
Lucius,  M.  E.,  701. 
Lucretius  Carus.  Titus,  1646-40; 

c£  147, 170  1646k  (Acii.) 
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XadoTici,  a  O.,  1W3. 
LodoTlci,  J.  F^  4605^ 
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Lodwig,  Iloinr.,  laOA. 
LUbkert,J.H.B^8171. 
Lttdeke,  C.  W^  8377. 
liUdemuin,  Dutiel,  8209. 
Lflderwald,  J.  K,  1U^-4A,  4814. 
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Loptoa,  WiUiAin,  8734»  3883. 
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Lnthardt,  C.  £.,  23fi3«. 
Lnther,  J.  A.,  640. 
Luther,  Blartin,  2476,  2786-30, 

2761,  2040,  3808;  cH  2621,  2625 

-26^  2B00, 4684,  n. 
Lather  tod  Boda,  E.  A.,  842. 
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CAropo/ttaniu,  2601. 
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Lj-ndaay,  or  Lindsay,  Sir  David, 
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l[.,L.,1138%ti. 

M....66. 

M.^»»  1140. 

H*«*  Me^6M,4753. 

Macaber,2462. 

MacariuB  Alexandrinut,  8260*. 

Macbride.  J.  D.,  108d«. 

M'Cnlla,  W.  L.,  4170. 

M'Caosland.J.  C.,2500. 

U*Clatchie,  T.,  1510. 

Hcaure,A.W.,4220 

McCuUoh,  J.  H.,  2317. 

McDonald,  J.  BI.,  3u&5. 

Macgowaa,  John,  2410. 

Macher,  J.  C,  616. 

Blachir,  £.,  of  Toledo^  1040. 

Machy,  tt«  ^6b&    A«  Macy. 

Mackay,  B.  W,  1788. 

McKee,Joeoph,4243. 

McLaughlin,  Tompklna,  8003. 

M'Leod,  A.  W.,  4258. 

Macmahon,  J.  M.,  384 

M'MorriB,8.J.,4250. 

Macpherson,  &  C,  1320, 1820». 

Mncqnart,  J.,  4S67. 

Hacy,   or  Machy,    tht    AbU, 

4763.  . 

Mldhava,  1426.        • 
Maercker,  F.  A.,  1647. 
Mkrkelig  DrUm  (En),  d261«. 
MJirkUn,J.F.,e56. 
Maggi,  Girolamo  (Lot  Hieron. 

jKiius),8180. 
Magnosen    {keL    Magntiason, 

Lot  Magmeus),  Finn,  1330-81. 

Mahan,  An,  4603. 
jCUUlvaiwo^  1434, 1434*. 
Mahomet.    Su  Mohammed. 
Mai  (Lot  M^lus),  J.   IL,   the 

«l&r,1875.    ^ 

Maier,  Adalb.,  2Z89. 
Maimoaides,  or  Maimnni.    Ae 

Moiea  Den  Maimon. 

--L, 

CbMrfde,1604. 


M^or,J.T.,2880. 
MAjus,J.II.,<A««lcier.    Aft  Mai. 
Malebrandie,  Meolaa,  704. 
Mallet,  P.  H.,  1330. 
Hallock,  DaTid,  1064». 
Malobiczky,  Joh.,  3347*. 


Malone,  W.,  2816. 
Mamaaif " 


l,T.M, 
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ManinDeath,2Ma. 
Mm  more  than  a  Uaekine,  164 
Mm  vihoUy  Mortal,  645,  n. 
Uanasseh  Ben  Israel,  Jf  .,  1064- 

66. 
Manchester,  George,  Uh  Dnke 

of.    See  Montagu. 
Manchester,  Henry,  Ut  Bari  ^. 

See  Montagu. 
Mandar,  M.  F.,  545^ 
3Ianford,  Brasmos,  4361,  4471. 
Mangeart,  Thomas,  2867. 
Manlore,  Timothy,  64,  66. 
Mann,  Cyras,  4145. 
Mann,  Horace,  125::«. 
Mannhardt,  Wilh.,  134!>. 
Manut,    0.    B^   2001-02,    2850, 

3218,3400,3712-18. 
JTan's  MortaUUe,  645. 
Mansel,  II.  L.,  4U7. 
Slant,  Richard,  Bp,,  8530. 
Mano,  or  Menu,  1301, 1406. 
Manuel  de  la  tUvalton,  2016. 
Mapee,  Walter.  3270. 
Marbach,  Oswald,  2325. 
Marca,  A.  G.  de,  2630. 
Marcellin,  cm  VEoButenee^  2025. 
Marcolli>  o.  Valerlo,  23S3. 
Marcellu^,  Christopbonu,  At>p^ 

1003. 
Marcks,  U.  A.  R.  J.,  1100. 
Marcus,  Joh.,  388. 
3Iariana,  Jtuui,  627, 2026. 
3Iario  de  France,  2721. 
Marin,  Juan,  3678». 
Mdrkandtya-PuHlneL,  1420. 
3Iarmontol,  J.  F.,  4617. 
Marracci,  Luigi,  1063. 
Marraphade  Martina,  Antonius, 

580. 
Miirshall,  Rw.  William,  2024 
Marshman,  .Toehna,  1608. 
Marsom,  John,  40ti0c 
Mar8taller.G.(J.?)C.,181. 
Marsns,  Petms,  2088. 
Marsy,  F.  M.  de,  the  AUd,  4753, 

n. 
Marta,  J.  A.,  801. 
Martin,  Arthur,  3557*  (Add.). 
Martin,  Jacques,  1343. 
Martin,  T.  H.,  2332,  4456. 
Martina,   Antonius    Marmpba 

do.    iSire  Marrapha. 
Martineau,  Harriet,  300. 
Martinoau,  James,  1151, 161(K 
Martinez  de  Brea,  Pedm,  1626. 
Martini,  Raymnndus,  2027*. 
Maedbth,  1960>,  n. 
Masonius,  Jac,  2000.  8880. 
Maiius,  H.  G.,  430. 721, 722. 
Mason,  Fraocla,  I486. 
Mason,  John,  243a 
Mason,  W.,  8078. 
Bfason,  J?er.  W.,  318. 
Massica,  4735. 
Massmann,  H.  (or  J.)  F.,  2468^ 

2456. 
MaicrialUy  (TheX  etc,  2147. 


Mattier,  Cotton,  8«0b. 
Mather,  Samnet,  D.D^  401fl-21. 
Iklatter,  Jacques,  860,  2004 
.Mattheslna,  Joh.,  2475, 2M^ 
Matth«w  Paris,  8278,  n. 
Matthews,  A.  M.,  1960*. 
Matthews,  Wflliam,  4048L 
Matthias,  Pierre,  3480. 
Mattison,  Hiraai,43a&,  n. 
Mau,  H.  A.,  2441. 
Manchart,  I.  D.,  080. 
Maud,  John,  3067-68. 
Maurice,  (J.)  F.  D.,  T 

4405,  4427-48. 
Maury,  (L.  F.)  A,  1201,  in«, 

1727,2004 
Maxwell,  Dartd,  8687. 
Mayer,  O.  C,  2804,  n. 
Mayer,  J.  F.,  2108,  2688^  4M7, 

4720 ;  cfl  8820,  n. 
Mayer,  Johaan,  2162, 3407. 
Mayer,  John,  8321. 
Mayers,  W.  &  F.,  2460. 
Mayo,  A.  D.,  4454 
Mayronis,  Frandscoa  dc^  aoSl, 

n. 
Maywahlen,  V.  U.,  2508-04 
Meadows,  T.  T.,  1500^  a.,  1530. 
Mebios,  V.  B.,  2244 
Medhurst,  W.  H.,  1500>,  151  OS 

1516i,     1610A,     1610^    l&l&i^ 

1518«. 
MediariUa    (£^.    MiddlvtonX 

Richardos  de,  2021,  n. 
Medina,  Miguel  de,2757. 
MecUtaiione*  aUquot,  702. 
MediUUicnsand  OonUm^aHmu, 

8520. 
MeditaOom     and    BrfleetiamSt 

2214 
Miditationt  mitrpkpHques,  432. 
Meditations  of  a  />i'ctM«  «8bsd; 

3730. 
Meditatione    on    Death,    2450» 

(Add.), 
M«ek,  Robert.  8583, 8648. 
Mccne,  Hehir.,  2173,  80O1,  3030), 

ao4o. 

Meerheim,  C  £.,  2174 

Meier,  F.  C.,  1770. 

Meier,  O.  F.,  130, 702,  602,  803, 

812,  S16, 820, 4763-64;  et  700, 

n.,638,n. 
Meier,   Gerhard,    2980%    4654 

4730. 
MeUcr,  J.,  1774 
Meikle,  James,  242. 
Mrine  Beruhigumg  384 
Meiners,  Chrietoph,  204  U73| 

1270, 1803, 1602. 
Meiring,  1507. 
Meisner,  Balthasar,  2818. 
Meisner.  H.  A.,  8026. 
Meisner,  Job..  607,  2103,  2S0Q, 

2542,   n.,   2570«,    2S74»  8210^ 

3781. 
Melster,  J.  H.,  1010. 
3!e!ster,  Leonhard,  244 
Mel,  or  Mell,  Conrad,  2106-04 
MeUnchthon,  Philipp,22;S781; 

cf.  2r60. 
Melander,  Magn.,  676. 
Melguixo,  Atilano,  4510. 
Mimoire  tur  la  tpirUualUi,  ate, 

202. 
Afemorafe  Nonseima,  9081,  n., 

2034  n. 
Menant,  Joadilm,  1800. 
Menard,  2112. 
Menasseh.    As  Manaaseh. 
Menclus  (Chin,  Meng^taeXUOO. 
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Mendfltoohm  Moms,  1866.M; 

cf.  904,948. 
MendM,  f  raaciaco,  2874K 
Mennander,  C.  F.,  806. 
Mentaar,  BftltbMV,  84a0»  b. 
Menu.    Ac  Maoa. 
MoDSMl,  Andr.,  4(12. 
Menz«l,  WoUSsano,  a007\ 
Mercier,  Chrittophe.  Ac  Albert 

de  St.  JacqQM. 
M«rcier,  L.  P.,  1235. 
Mercker,  Joh.,  8819,  3833;  cf. 

8810,  Dn  3824. 
Merrick,  J.  M.,  3103». 
Merritt,  Timothy,  8253-66, 4252 ; 

e£4206. 
Merry,  WmUm,  8666. 
MensaBos,  or  OpmeneiMli,  P»> 

tnu,  Ctatq^HJiiui,  817. 
Mers,  Alex.,  4523. 
Merz,  Aloysiiu,  2807. 
Meeaerschmidt,  Hainr.,  284. 
Mesaner,  J.,  4484. 
MeatertoD,  Carl,  813,  839,  2571. 
MetcaU;  G.  T.  P.,  4282. 
Hetelerkamm  J.  J.,  1762. 
Mitemptyvm  (La),  difOMtrt,  622. 
Method    (A   New)  of    demon- 

Minding,  832. 
Methodiat  Epiaoopal  Church,  U. 

A—Tracl  Society^  4373. 
Methodiufl,     FhtarengiM,    2938, 

2942. 
Mettemich,  B.  0.,  Baron  Ton, 

762. 
Mettrie,  J.  0.  de  la.    Ae  La 

Mettrie. 
Nearer,  C.  F^  3063. 
Mewee,  or  Mevee,  W^  4807. 
Meyer,  B.  W.,  1756. 
Meyer,  B.  J.  2336^. 
Meyer,  H.  H.,  286. 
Meyer,  J.,  1198. 
Meyer,  J.  B.,  818,  640». 
Meyer,  J.  F.,  4523. 
M«yer,  J.  F.  tod«  638, 4676. 
Meyer,  Joh.,  2170,  3682,  8684- 

85. 
Meyer,  Joeeph,  1198. 
Mey&rt,  J.  fi],  2062,  2103, 2066^ 

820^8137,3704. 
MeyUodan,  1430,  n. 
Mea»r,Q.I.S.,2182. 
Mioall,  Qn  17331",  n. 
MichaVI  Apoetolioa,  2029*. 
Micbaelie,  Antoine.  2800. 
Michaelie,  Fr.,  1615. 
Michaelto,  J.  D^  1810,  8161-62-, 

cfll818. 
Michelet,  C.  L,  1137-88»  2S18. 
Michelia,  Fr.,  345. 
MlcneUos,  Joh..  664. 
Hiddleton,  Gonyera,  1806. 
Middleton,  Richard  de.   Ae  Me- 

diaTilla. 
MIgDot,    Tlmoth6e,  Ihe    AIM, 

1167. 
Milaadroal,  Fortonio,  2n». 
Milboume,  Luke.  8843. 
MU««,  J.  B..  2709^. 
Miles,  WilUam,  1463<. 
Mill.  DeTld,  1974;  eC  1874»  n. 
Miller,  J.  P.  A.,  2196. 
Miller,  Rev.  John,  2686. 
Miller,  T.  IL,  4435. 
MiMei,ThoiiUM,2119. 
MilU,Charloa,1978. 
HitU,  WnUam,  1708. 
Milman,  U.  H.,  3266. 
Milton,  John,  2348%  n.,  8844, 

4320. 
MUioiwi]a»Mart»6T8b 


Jf/iMfcMml.  1887,  n^  1408b,  n. 
Minor,  M.  G.,  8866. 
Mirabaad,  Isaac,  814. 
Mlrabaod,  J.  B^peeudon.,  19L 
Mirandola,  Qt.  F.  Pico  da.    Ae 

Pico. 
Mieoe,  Mart,  9476. 
MiseeUaneaiu  Metaphyeiad  A- 

ray,  486*. 
Mi9etUaneou»OUenaHo»i,220. 
Mlsee,  Dr^pteudon.    AeFech- 

ner,  Q.  T. 
MithedltilrMiurdlW,  lOOO*. 
ilUHonoTjf  MagoMinet  4109. 
MiteheL  John,  2184*. 
Mitchell,  Bdward,  4288. 
Mitchell,  Thomae,  2814». 
MOhrletn.  FenL,  1886. 
M611er,  Jacob.  3800. 
MtfUer,  Nic^  1400». 
Moons,  P.,  3024. 
Mohammed,  1801, 1963-87. 
Mohammed  e«h-ShanurtAnL  Ae 

SbaraatAnt 
Mohl.  Julins,  1497. 
Mohnike,  Oottlieb»  161L 
Mohr.J.  A..2703. 
Mohsan  FInt,  1267,  n. 
Moldenhawer,  J.  H.  D.,  4626* 

29. 
Holenaar,  D.,  8391. 
Molescbott,  Jac,  814,  816,  817, 

n.,  346-847. 
Molin,  Lanr.,  2999. 
Molinens.    Ae  Dn  Moulin. 
Moller.  B.  W.,  6. 
Moncrieff,  W.  G.,  1792, 4878. 
Monde  (LeX  etc,  814. 
Mondegai.  Michel,  2880». 
Mono,  F.  J.,  1329,  2018. 
Monetii,  CVeMoiieiUM,  2026. 
Moniglia,  P.  T.  V.,  167%   179, 

170». 
Monta(pi.  George,  tHh  Duke  of 

Maneheeter,  2697*. 
Montagu,  Henry,  lU  Earl  t^f 

ManeheMteTf  933, 
Montaigne,  Michel  de,  666i»,  n., 

1256. 
Montalban,  or  Montalvan,  J.  P. 

de,  2817. 
Montanari,  Ant.,  4776. 
Montanufl.    See  Franckenberg. 
Monte.  Lambertna  de,  4653. 
Muntfimcon,  Bernard  de,  1680^ 
Montgomery,  0.  W.,  4260. 
Mon^mery,      Bobert,     2802, 

Monti,' Benedetto,  8861. 
Monti,  G.  F.,  4761-62, 4777. 
Moody,  or  Moodey,  Bam.,  8733. 
Moor,  Bdward,  1441. 
Moor  (Lot.  MoniaX    Michael, 

696. 
Moore,  Asher,  42M,  4840.^ 
Moore,  John,  A).,  700. 
Moral  Eeeay  (A)  «»of»  Me  Bml 

t^  Man,  66,  70,  n. 
ifbraZ  Proof  ik\  etc.,  761. 
Morardo,  Gaepare,  998*. 
More,    Heniy,    468,   666,    662, 

2602;  cC  63, 476. 
More,  Ar  Thomae^  2784;   eX. 

2788. 
Morean,  L.,  800, 1230*. 
Morel,  Hyacinthe,  26L 
Morell,  J.  D.,  378. 
Morfonaoe    or    Morlbnage    de 

Beanmont,  4762. 
Morgan,  Sir  T.  C,  261%  S6». 
Morgan,  Thomas,  1803,  n. 
Morgaawg,  lok^  18C7,  n. 


Momaj.  Philippe  da,  adgrnm 
duPUuie-Marj^  661. 

Mwrin,  Henri,  1968. 

Morris,  F.  0.,  4893. 

Morris,  W.,  4855, 4387-60. 

Morrison,  Bobert,  1496,  n. 

Morse,  Pitt,  4210, 4239. 

MorUd  Life,  2579. 

Mortimer,  Thomas,  2260. 

Mortlock,  J.  J.,  1243. 

Morton,  Thomas,  D.D^  2564-66. 

Moms,  Henricns.    Ac  More. 

Moms,  MichaeL    AeMoor. 

Moms,  S.  F.  N..  3062. 

Mosea,  1708-im 

Mosea  BarCepha,  8407. 

Moaee  Ben  Blaimon  {Lot  Mai- 
monides),  .^fi»pMaic,  called 
Ramham,  1866, 1031-33. 

Moees  Ben  Nachman  {LaL  Naoh- 
manideeX  Oerundauiiy  called 
Ramban,  1934. 

Moses  Oordorero  or  Oordnero^ 
J7.,1946. 

Mose  do  Leon,  or  Ben  Shem 
Tobh.  1937, 1940. 

Moses  Mendelssohn.  Ac  Men- 
delssohn. 

Moees  Romi,  1948. 

Mosheim,  J.  L.  Ton,  52,  n.,  lOlO. 
n.,  2929,  n.,  8012,  8864,  3009, 
3937-88,  4550;  cf.  3934-35. 

Moees,  Charles,  J^p.,  3146^   ct 

Motbe  le  Vayer,  Frangois  de  la. 

Ae  Ia  Mothe. 
Mountford,  William,  3568. 
Mouradia     d'Ohsson,     Ignaoeu 

1976. 
Monrges.  Michael,  1678. 
Movrer,  Arthor,  4810. 
Mrityui\Jaya       Tidyalankara, 

1418». 
MUcke,  J.  H.,  1586. 
MlUler,  A.  L.,  880^  8740,  4648^ 

n. 
MUller,  C.  G.,  807. 
MUller,C.L..3138L 
MUller,  Christian,  21861 
MUller,  G.H.,8046>. 
MUller,  G.  P.,  10». 
MtUler,  G.  T.,  2409. 
MUller,  Georg,  2964. 
Mailer,  H.,  2103. 
MUller,  J.   D.,  786,   799,   81T» 

3029,  3034,  3900. 
MUller,  J.  S.,  168, 2626-26. 
MUller,  J.  T..  530, 8618. 
MUUer,  Joh.  Georg,  1819, 1306. 
MUller,  Joh.  Gottlob,  4630. 
MUller,  jQlins,  1008, 1219. 
MUller,  K.,  846. 
MUUer.  K.  O.,  1738»,  n. 
MUller,  L.H.O.,  1609. 
MUller,   Max,   1404^,  n^ 

1477,  I486, 4894.  n. 
MUUer,  P.,  2061. 
MUller,  WUbelm,  1336. 
MUlmann,  Job.,  the  yontngeTf 

2837;  c£ 2840,  2843. 
MUmler,  J.  C.  B..  203. 
MUnch,  J.   G.,  2368,    8620-22, 

3025. 
Mnenscher,  Joseph,  2706. 
MUnter,  Frledr.,  Bp.,  1888*. 
MUDter,G.W.,4S57. 
MUsli  {not  Mttslin),  DaTld,  2230. 
Mnhammad.    Ae  Mohammed. 
Mnir,  John,  1404»,  n. 
Mulr,  WiUiam,  1966. 
Mulamuli,  1436. 
Mnllens,  Joseph,  1404. 
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lAuiidfdf  or  Mitiifi>rd,  Junctf 

2881*. 
Munarenini,  Ant,  411. 
Mank,  Salomon,  1890^  1012-13, 

1917S  1986*,  n. 
Mnratorl,  L.  A.,  2150. 
Mnmy,  John,  4070*,  4118;  cfl 

4008-00,  40li 
Mnncfael,  Inmel,  3448, 3706. 
Hninni,  Joh.,  4602. 
MnMBus,  Petnu^  2004. 
MoBCttlus,  AndroQB,  3313. 
HvffTWMov        ajroKomornrtrnt, 

3816. 
Miuton,  C.  R.,  3640. 
MnsxarolU,  Alfonso,  3061%  4683. 
JfyaUiy  (The)  hid  from  AgtM^ 

4037. 

M.,N.    .4  letter,  etc.  612. 
Nacbmanidei.     Set  MoMt  Ben 

Nftchman. 
Nachtigall,  J.  G.  0.,  1867. 
NaclantOA,  Jac.,  503. 
NMgeUbach,  K.  F,  1590, 1728. 
NaEais,Q.J.,865. 
Nnncel,  Nla>las  de,  606. 
Naogeorgns  {Germ,  Kirchmair), 

Tbomn«,  4510. 
Naplone.    Set  Ooleanl  Naplono. 
Nash,  ;D.  W.,  1352;  cfl  1347,  n., 

1350,  n. 
Naaon,  George,  1011. 
NaUle,  Antonio,  2875-78. 
NatalL  Martino,  2687,  n. 
NathanXol,     Micephonu.      See 

ChoninuB. 
KatiTldude,  Antonio  da,  2823. 
Natta,  M.  A.,  506. 
Natter,  J.  J.,  2243. 
NaJtura     (De)     Aninm.      Bee 

Opu$. 
Jfaiurdl  and  Eevealed  ReKgion. 

3903. 
Jiatun  (On  the)  and  Etementt. 

etc.,  302. 
Naomann,  F.,  2455*. 
Naumann,  H.  £.  A.,  1073. 
Nauaea,  Friedr.,  2048. 
JVhra  Tatva,  1435. 
NaTille,  Ernest,  12531 
Neale  J.  M.,  4681. 
Neiuiaer,  pseudon.  f  340. 
Ncandcr,  Michael,  3317. 
Noapoli,  Dominicofl  de.    Sot  Do- 

mlnicns. 
Nelia,  C.  F.  de,  Bp.,  048*. 
Nelk,  Til.,  3557. 
Nemesios,  EmeKtau,  7, 8. 
NouvilUens,  Joh.,  25. 
Neascl,  Mart.,  1256,  2088. 
Nenbauer,  Jac^  2004,  n. 
Noubig,  Andreas,  1087. 
New  Atfianatia,  1015. 
Mu€  VortteUung,  3006. 
Neufchftteao,  N.  L.  Francois  de, 

Oaunt.    Su  Francois  de  Nenf- 

chiteau. 
Nenfeld,  Conr.,  416>. 
NeubJtuser,  Bernh.,  2857. 
Neumann,  C.  F.,  1437, 1508. 
Neumann,  C.  O.,  250. 
Neumann,   J.   G.,   1860,   2675, 

2881,4646. 
Neumann,  Sam.,  2406. 
Nenmayr,  Franciscns,  4616. 
Neumeister,     Erdmann,    2167, 

3894. 

H.G.,3886;  cf,  3816,  n., 

,1461«,1471*. 
^iam,9B& 


Nno  MtBthod  (A)  qf 

ting,  832. 
New  Sentimtnis,  4044. 
Newcomb,  Thomas,  486, 3220. 
Newman,  F.  W.,  1184. 
Newman,  J.  lU  2010 ;  cf.  2007. 
Newton,  Thomas,  Bp^  22m. 
Nlcephoroe      Chnmnus.       See 

Chnmnus. 
NIeholls,  William,  DJ>.,  62, 83. 
NicholsTjohn,  2771. 
Nicholson,  Henry,  3357. 
Nick-Grooroe,  paeudoiu.  2801. 
Nioodemns,  Oofpd  oft  2644. 
Nicodemus,  MMiMlott.,  8084. 
Nlcolai,  Phllipn,  3420, 3422. 
Nicolas,  Michel,  1918. 
Nicole,  Pierre,  2096, 4768,  n. 
Nielsen.  Ohius,  2702. 
Niemann,    Sebast,  2103,   9406^ 

2673. 
Niemeler,  J.  B.,  4607. 
Nlemeyer,  A.  H.,  012. 
Nioremberg,  J.  £.,  3332. 
Nlfo.    &«  Niphns. 
Nigrinus,  Georg,  2770*. 
Niphus  (IlaL  Nlfo),  Angnstlnns, 

677;  ct  678,  WO,  685. 
Niphns    {BaL    Nifb),    Fkbins, 

Nivfti^o  del  Ricclo,  D.,  47n. 
No  JhraeexitUnce,  470. 
JVo  Proof,  2500. 
Noble,  Kobert,  3114. 
Noblo,  Samuel,  2270. 
Noctuary  (The),  S:i40. 
No»l,  Francois,  1512». 
NOldeke,  Theodor,  1007. 
Nogarda,  Ttuldeo,  881. 
Nogont,  Guibert  de,  2020. 
Nonncn,  Nic,  3108. 
Noordbergb,  A.,  2256L 
Norberg,Xntli.,1816. 
Nore,  Alfttsd  de,  p/eudan^  4864. 


Nork,  Friedr.,  originaHy  Sclig 

Kom,  1288»,  1307,  r 

(AddX 


Kom,  1288»,  1307,  2201%  133e> 


Norrls,  John,  2121, 2123-24. 
Norton,  Andrews,  15G1,  u.,2M4, 

n.,  3381,  n..  3535, 4578. 
Norton,  Jacob,  4115. 
Norton,  John,  2403. 
JVoees,4103. 

Note*  and  QuerieM^  600. 
Nothwanger,  J.  H.,  8476. 
Nothwndige  VoUendvng  (Die), 

2880. 
Nonrrlflson,  J.  F.,  1252. 
Nova  Baradoxa,  4743. 
iVbeeOe  2^«erart«,  4776. 
Ntnmapara  rogar,  etc,  2012. 
Novi,  Ambrogio  da,  2885. 
Noyes,  G.  R.,  4406. 
NUrnberger,  J.  C.  E.,  1121. 
NUssIoin,  Georg,  068. 
Nyblnns,  Axel,  1100. 
Nye,  James,  4481. 
Nympach,  Martin.  744. 
Nyssenns,  Gregortns.    See  Gre- 

gorius. 

O.,  R.,  645. 

Ob  die  Thiere  TtM  teifny  4766. 
Ob  wir  unsterblich  tind,  071. 
Oberlu8,4740. 
Obcrlin,  J.  F.,  4670. 
Oberthtir,  Franx,  2360. 
Obry,  J.  B.  F.,  1480, 1781% 
Obi^ervatiant  on  Dr.  Oharitont 

2Vea<£M,074. 
Observaliont  on  lit.  The  ChrO' 


Obeervatimt  (HIscel1Juie<yM)«« 

sosie  iritis,  290. 
Obeervationt  upon  a    Sermom^ 

60. 
Obaenatume  imm  a  Aorf  9V«0> 

<iie,65. 
O&serreUfbfu   upon   a    fVesfise 

...  5y />r. SI«r«oeXr, 8866. 
Obeervatione   npon  a   TVrsftje 

intituled,  A  Vindicatioii,  76. 
Obeervationt    upon  a   Treatite 

intieUd  Fsychologia,  85. 
O&servo/^ont   iq>fm   a   TYeoHte 

intituled    VindiciA    Mentis, 

78. 
ObeervatimM  won  Dr,  NieheiU^t 

2looit,8S. 
Obtervati&ns   lypon    Mr.  W!mU- 

worth't  Book,  €73. 
Occam,   or  Ockham,   Wniimi, 

2021,  n. 
Ochino,  Bernardino,  27<I9. 
Ockel,  B.  F.,  3002. 
Odoni,  Rjnaldo,  1023. 
Oeeonomie  (Die)  dtr  Nahtr,  801. 
OjptntUche  Beeeugung,  386T. 
Oegger,G.,4244. 
Ocbler,  G.  F.,  1785. 
Oclreich,  Nic,  789. 
Oertel,  G.  F.,  1837. 
Oertel,  H.  G.,  2C01. 
Oes&ld,  G.  F.,  210, 847,  SOOB. 
Oetinger,  F.  G.,  2201*    {Add.), 

9m^(Add.), 
Octtingen,  Alexander  Ton,  4421. 
USuvret  (Le«)  de  Th4tmkiie,  830. 
Ogilvie,  John,  3242,  8517. 
O'Larery,   Murtagh, 

2800. 
Olbera,  J.  G.,  S20»s  8611^. 
Oldendorp,  C.  G.  A.,  1300. 
Oldfleld,  F.,  02. 
Oldfield,     Traverse, 

4685. 

Oloarins,  B.  G.,  2172, 8800. 
Olearins,  J.  G.,  T23. 
O'Leary,  Arthur,  800. 
Olivier,  Jean,  522. 
OUyffe,  George,  2148. 
Olmedo,  Juan  de,  2800. 
Olpe,  J.  H.,  106. 
Olshauaen,  (D.)  J.  W.,  997. 
Olshansen.   Herm.,  2008,  2870, 

3536;  cf  4480. 
Olymnlodorus,  1570. 
Omntn,  Ghrist.,  3781. 
OBs,  Pedro  de,  2386. 
Onsteffdiflcheid  (De),  4067. 
Onderfdsjkheid  (Over  de).  Oil. 
Ontologos,  peeudm^  610, 811. 
Oosten,   A.   van,  the  yottnger, 

3020. 
Oostkamp,  J.  A.,  46n. 
Opits,  Heinr.,  2000. 
Opmersensis,  Petnis.   See  Mer*> 

Oporin,'  Joacfa.,  644, 546,  2in. 
Opreiening  (Alls  MenneskersX 


Opue  de  Natura  Animut,  2B8&. 
Opuecula  philo$o]^iea,  3796. 
Opsoomer,     G.    w.    van,    381 

{Add.). 
Oraeula  SibfUina.    See  SAyl' 

line  Orodet. 
Ordinaire  (L*)  dn  Ckrutiena^ 

8300,8301. 
Oregfo,  Agostino,  Card.,  1637. 
Origenes,  2D12-12>,  2040;  ct  6, 

490,8614^3886,3847. 
OriainaU  (The   True)  of    the 

i8kNil<,400»,B. 
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Oriaine  (De  1'),  Bte^  4067. 
Origint  (De  1')  (2e  Id.n^,  440. 
Oriol,  or  Auriol,   Pierre.     Su 

Aoreolus. 
Ormerod,  Richard,  227. 
Orphal,  W.  C,  4808-(». 
Orr,  Joho,  1231. 
Ortigaa,  Manaal.    <Ss<  Hortigag. 
OrtiB  Lucio,  Fraociaoo,  2057. 
Orton,  Job,  3373. 
Osbom,  Qeorge,  3123^ 
Osbom,  WUliam,  1362k 
CMander,  J.  A.,  M9, 766»  3670. 
Oaten,  Balth.,  2770. 
Oetertag,  J.  P.,  057. 
O'SalltraD,  PhiUp,  2S17*. 
Othlo,  or  OthlonuB,  8276. 
Otreb,  Radolfus,  ptemdmu    Set 

Find. 
Otto,    or    Otho,    FritinaenMu^ 

2022. 
Otto,  O.  F.,  3736. 
Otwuy,  Caesar,  4862. 
Oi^nvtl^hal,  UIO*. 
Our  Heaveafy  Borne,  3692. 
Our  LUUe  Otu»,  4679. 
Oavrier,  L.  B.,  3376. 
Oreral,  John,  i^.,  2527. 
Ooerdenkingm     (ChrUtelyko), 


OTertmi,R.,645-M7. 
Orldiaa  Naao,  Pablios,  1657. 
Owen,  R.  D.,  4702. 
Osanam,  A.  F.,  1713, 3262, 3280. 

P,  C,  475. 

P.,  J.  L,  2185. 

P.,  R.,  3015. 

Paclflcus,  pseudon.^  869. 

Paea,  BvaFardus,  2830». 

Page,  C.  G.,  4066. 

Pagenkop,  Christian,  3870, 3871 ; 

cf.3809. 
Paige,  L.  R.,  4905,  4228. 
Paine,  Uartyn,  306. 
Fklearlo,     Aonio,     686^    1646b 

(^iW.). 
Palftey,  Oaznean,  3392. 
PaUegolx,  J.  B.,  Sp.,  1474. 
PalUa,  1985%  n. 
Pallo,  Martin,  2150. 
Palmblad,  W.  F.,  1717. 
Palmer,  J.  E.,  1779. 
Pansch,  Oarl,  1646^ 
Pape,  W.,  3541. 
Paradiso,  Jacobus  de.    Su  J»> 

cobus  de  Glttsa. 
Btramiswara  'jnjfdna  'oMdhL 

1481. 
Pardiefl,I.G.,4718. 
Pareau,  J.  U..  1838. 
Parisetti,  Ijodovico^  Vu  younffer, 

586». 
Parker,  Benjamin,  787. 
Parker,  Sev.  Joel.  4209-10. 
Parker,  Robert,  2666. 
Parker,  flamael,  Bp^  409. 
Parker,   Samueli  the  younger, 

2997. 
Parker,  Theodore,  U68,   1289, 

4894,  n. 
Parkes,  Richard.  2663-65. 
Parkhnrst,  Nathaniel,  3224. 
Paroni,OarIo,478& 
PUTy,  John,  2976. 
Parsons,  Thcraias,  3006. 
Partinger,  Franz.  2136»  {AdA). 
Pisob,  Qeorg.  4730. 
Paiqain,  3308-11,  3724. 
huquim  in  Eitati,  3310-11. 
Pissaglia,  Carlo,  4406. 
Pasite,A.W.,986. 


Passoran,  Albert,  QnuU  de.  Su 


Paseero,  M.  A.,  called   Qtnova 

{Lat,  Genoa).  597. 
Pastore,  Raflhello,  164Gb  {Add.)» 
Pastorot,  C.  E.  J.  P.,  Marquu  de, 

1276K 
Pataki,  Franz,  515»  {Add,). 
Patei^all,  1422. 
Paterson,  James,  4194. 
Patria,  Andrea,  3303,  n.* 
Bxtrum  Ecdesiie,  etc.,  4406. 
l>atton,  W.  W.,  448Z 
PatuzzI,  O.  v.,  3745, 3945. 
Paul,   the,  ApoUk,   1604^  2278, 

3086»,  3132<. 
I'aul,  pseudan,     Sae  Granger, 

Arthur. 
Paul,  Jean,  nteudon.    iSee  Rich« 

ter,  J.  P.  fT 
Paul,  N.  C  1422*. 
Paull,  Matthias,  2831. 
Paulmann,  J.  L.,  4553. 
Pauluti,  C.  U.  K,  1077. 
Paolus.  H.  £.  G.,  1U2G,  3248. 
Pauthier,  Georges,  1301, 1406,  n., 

1448, 1408,  n.,  1506^ 
Parie,  Theodore,  1475. 
Peabody,  A.  P.,  2275,  n. 
Peabody,  Ephraim,  1090,  n. 
Peabody,  W.  B,  0.,  3387. 
Poarce,  J.  H.,  2631. 
Pearson,  11.  B.,  1177. 
Pearson,  John,  Bp^  2667%  3970. 
Peck,  Francis,  3021. 
Peck,  George,  4187. 
Peck,  J.  M.,  4340. 
Pock,  John,  4124. 
Peckard,  Peter,  173-176»  2558, 

2504-66. 
Peignot,  is.  G.,  2461. 
Peiper,  C.  R.  8.,  1406.  n. 
J^u-vfon-ifuu-fa,  1518*. 
J^lerinaige  ( Le)  de  &»)•«,  3291. 
Pellegrini    (LaL    Peregrinus), 

Martino,  2977. 
Pellotan,  £.,  1291. 
l^ottanus,  T.  (A.x'2760,  8765. 
Baueetttoood     Tiapert     '" 

4858. 

PtMbee  di'versM,  etc.,  197. 
Ptiutee  eur  Dieu,  978. 
rtruies  tur  le  JKiradie,  3627. 
l^neet-y  bien,  2137. 
BMiateuch,  1798-1823. 
Peraca,  MarUn,  2960. 
Peregrinus,    Mart.     See   Pelle- 
grini. 
Pereira,  J.  G.,  691, 1960,  n. 
Perettus.    See  Pomponatius. 
Pergmayr,  Joseph,  23631  (Add,). 
Perkins,  G.  W.,  3671. 
Perkins,  WiUiara,  2660. 
Perrin,  Th6odoro,  the  Abbi,  2908. 
Perrone,  Giovanni,  2278^. 
Perronet,  Vincent,  133, 3962. 
Perry,  John,  4256. 
Pertsch,  J.  G,  the  elder,  8726, 

Pertsch,  W.  H.  F.,  1942. 
Forty,  Max.,  317,  360. 
Pesarovius,  P.  P.,  2519. 
Petau   {Lat  PetaTios),   Denis, 

3673*,  3767. 
Petermann,  (J.)  H.,  199>  bi$ 

(Add.). 
Peters,  Charles,  1826, 1827. 
Peters,  Samuel,  4041*. 
Petersen,  Madawu  J.  E.  (Ton 

Merlau),  8803-06, 3816,  &.;  cf. 

3809-14,3830,3836. 
Petersen,  J.  W.,  732;  2626,  n., 


(TheX 


8816-17,     3824-26,     8829^^, 

3833,  3835,  8S45-4S,  3851-54, 

3808-70,  3872,3877;  cf.  3841- 

42,  3868,  4382^. 
Petersson,  1768. 
Petitpierre,  F.  a,  3977,  4060-51, 

4106;  cf.3983. 
PetiuH,  Laur.,  3318. 
PetreUi,  C.  M.  J.,  297, 2293. 
Petrus     LombarduM,    lip,     qf 

PUris,  2021. 
PettaTel,  Fr.,  1688. 
PetUgrew,  T.  J.,  1359. 
Pcuker,  J.  G.,  1816. 
Pfaff,  C.  M.,  2399,  2532,   2605. 

3489,    8910,   8946,   4008;    c^ 

3816,  n. 
Pfaff,  J.  C  3824». 
Ifanner,  Tobias,  1259,  1325,  n., 

4584. 
Pfefflnger,   Daniel,     3834;    ct 

3810,  n. 
Pfeil,  Joh.,  3206. 
Pflacher,  Mosea,  2384. 
Pflug,  Herm.,  3019. 
Pfranger,  J.  G.,  304& 
Pherecydes,  Synu,  1546^1545^ 
Philalethes,  Engeniu8,iMei«ion.9 

40. 
Philalethes,  peeudon.,    A   Dis- 
course, etc.,  3050. 
Philalethes,    pgeudon.      [John, 

King  qf  Saxmy],  3286. 
Philalethes  Rusticans,  j^Mudcm., 

217. 
Philander,  peeudon.,  3042. 
Philibertus,  or  Fulbortus,  3279. 
Phillpp.  J.  P.  a,  1012. 
Philippin,  £lie,  2951. 
Philippson,  Ludw.,  1962. 
Philipptts  Harvengiue,  Abbi  de 

Bonne  E$pirance,  4648,4651. 
PhUUps,  D.  W.,  2596. 
Philo-Boreanus,  pseudon.,  4168. 
Philo  Judaus,  1922  1924»;   ci 

1902. 
Philoiophieal    and   Scriptural 

Inquiries,  172. 
Philoeapltical     JHtcouree   (A), 

62». 
Philosophical  Dieeertation  (A), 

123. 
PhUoeophicaU  Enay  (An),  666. 
PkOoeophical  Inquiry  (A),  124^ 
PhOoeqphie  (La)  divine,  4067. 
Philos^iecht  Au/i>iUze,  905. 
PAt2osmiAucA  -  tkeologieehe    Ab- 

handlung,  2214. 
Philopsyches,    Alethius,   pteih 

don.    See  Pli^'lopsyches. 
Philosopfiy  of  Dralh,  1116. 
Philostratns,  pseudon.,  256, 257. 
Phbnix  Oder  Rapport,  1218. 
Phylopsyches    [ftc],    Alethius, 

pseudon.,  79*. 
Fiiytuxd    Theory,    etc.,    2274, 

2275. 
P!sysioloffy  (The)  qf  Immortali' 

ty,  1178. 
Picard,  J.  B.  R.,  291. 1253^. 
Picart,  Bemanl,  645*. 
Pichon,  T.  J.,  the  Abbi,  183. 
Pico.    G.    F.,    qf    Mirandola, 

Pictet,  Adolpbe,  1350. 

Picus,  J.  F,  JfirandutoniM.   See 

Pico. 
Pi6nirt,  Z.,  4096. 
Pierce,  Lovick,  4379;  cf.  4390. 
Pierce,  S.  £.,  2240%  3533. 
Piorqnin  do  Gemblouz,  0.  C. 

4841,4846. 
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Moniflsrda  or  Muntbrd,  JfttBct^ 

2881*. 
MuDftrettlm,  Ant,  411. 
Munk,  Salomon,  1890,  1912-18, 

1917^  1986*,  n. 
Montori,  L.  A.,  2150. 
Mnmy,  John,  4070%  4118;  cf. 

4006-09,404^ 
Hnrwhel,  IstmI,  344S,  S708. 
MnMBn«,  Job.,  4602. 
Mnanoa,  Potrua,  2094. 
Moflcolos,  Andrena,  3318. 

8816. 
Hnaton,O.R.,3640. 
MDEsarelU,  Alfonao,  3061%  4683. 
Mtfttery  (Th«)  Md/hm  Agu^ 

4091. 

N.,N.    ^£«Mer,«to.,612. 
Nachmanldes.     Ae  Mom  Ben 

Nachman. 
Nachtigall,  J.  C.  €.,  1867. 
NaclantOB,  Jac.,  603. 
Nlgelabadi,  K.  F.,  1639, 1728. 
NaHai«,a.J.,866. 
Nancel,  Nicolas  de,  606. 
Naogeorgn*  (Oerm.  Kirehmair), 

Tbonma,  4619. 
Naplone.    iSSsf  Ooleani  Naptono. 
Nash,  .D.  W.,  1362;  cC  1847,  n., 

1360,  n. 
Niflon,  Qeorge,  1011. 
Natole,  Antonio,  2S7fr-78. 
NataU,  Martino,  2687,  n. 
NathanMel,     Nicephonu.      Su 

ChuninuA. 
NatiTidado,  Antonio  da«  2828. 
Natta,  H.  A.,  696. 
Natter,  J.  J.,  2243. 
Natura     (De)     Animm.     Bee 

Opu$. 
Xfatural  and  Revecded  Rdigion^ 

8003. 
JVa/are  (On  the)  and  EiemenU. 

etc.,  302. 
Naomann,  F.,  2465». 
Naumann,  M.  K.  A.,  1073. 
Naniea,  Friedr.,  2918. 
Nava  Tatva,  1435. 
Narille,  Erneet,  12581 
Neale.  J.  M^  4681. 
Neander,  pttudon.  1 840. 
Ncander,  Michael,  3317. 
Neapoli,  Dominicus  de.    Sot  Do- 

mmicns. 
Nelit,  C.  F.  de,  Bp.,  949^. 
Nclk,  Th.,  3667. 
Nemesins,  fmeientu,  7, 8. 
NoovilUcos,  Joh.,  26. 
Neiuel,  Mart.,  1250,  2088. 
Nenbauer,  Joc^  2964,  n. 
Nenbig,  Andreas,  1087. 
New  Athanatia,  1015. 
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Robinet,  4780,  n. 
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Robinson,  Rdward,  2203%  3176- 
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Robinson,  Isaac,  4114. 
Robinson,  J^if.i>.,  172. 
Robinson,  Pbinehaa,  1160. 
Robinson,  W.,  258>. 
Roboredo,  Amaro  do,  2816*. 
Rocchi  {Lat.  Roccos),  Ant.,  648^ 

648  (Add.). 
Rocbttfort,  0.  D.  de,  107. 
Rochusson,  J.,  230*. 
Rock,  Daniel,  2922. 
Rodivell,  J.  M.,  1964,  n. 
Roe,  &,  4246. 
Roe,  W.  M.,  2353». 
ROer,  (II.   U.)   R.,  1411,  1413, 

1415,1424. 
Roemer,  N.  van  de,  3101. 
Rflschel,  J.  B.,  101, 102. 
ROtenbock,  G.  P.,  437. 
ROth,  B.  (M.X  1361%  1907. 
Rogerins,  Ludovicna,  2788%  n. 
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2028. 
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Rudbeck,  Joh.,  the  dder,  400. 
Rudd,  Sayer,  8018. 
Rudloflt;  Mm.  Om.  K.  O.  Ton, 
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Rudolph,  H.O.,  1198. 
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Rnckert,  Friedr.,  1428, 1602. 
Rttckert,  L.  I.,  3086. 
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RUdiger,  J.  C,  706. 
Rnfflni,  P.,  241. 
Ruffner,  Henry,  4164. 
Muhestunden.  1020. 
Rumball,  J.  Q.,  4868, 4894. 
Rupertus  TutfiennV 238K 
Rnpp,  Job.,  2890-,  4618. 
Rusca,  Antonio,  3703. 
Russel,  Robert,  3017. 
Russell,  David.  4572. 
Russell,  Ezekiel,  8181. 
Russell,  P.  R.,  4299. 
Russwurm,  J.  W.  B.,  3006. 
Rust,  George,  Bp.^  468, 2086. 
Rutebeui;  or  -bnef;  341L 
Rutherforth,  Thomao,  2981. 
Ryckel.    <»»  Rikel. 
Rye,  J.  J..  3619. 
Ryland,  John,  4072. 
Rymer,  0.  8.,  4703. 
Rywocki,  Joh.,  2825. 

8.,  J.,  OertUeie  LAre  vim  der 

FrUMisten*,  4BS, 
8..  J.,  nnnmaturat  l^ilotophy, 

7ll». 
&,  M.,  62». 
8..M.L.M.F.D.,8830. 

lah  {Lot  Saadias)   Ckum, 
r'ttint,  1928-29. 
T.B.,2448. 
'.A.F.W.,8088. 
't«,  J.  I*,  1778. 
nnas.    Sk  Joatmat. 
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Sace,  Siegfried,  8418. 
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Sachs,  Salomon,  1790. 
Sachaa,  BUchaai,  2855. 
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Saoy,  A.  I.  81lTeatra»  Baron  de. 

Ste  Silreetre  de  Socy. 
BadAnanda,  141ft-16. 
SutddtTf  1403^,  D. 
8adeel(#y-.Chandiaa},Ani.  Ste 

Chandieu. 
Sa^mund,  1331, 8273)  8273*. 
aaagio  (BraTlailmo),  226*. 
Sahagnn,  Bamardino  da,  1817. 
Sahma,  C,  2802. 
*aai  an  A'futn,  1856. 
Saint  Garmain,   Bartraod    da. 

Stt  Bartrand. 
Saint-Germain  La  Dnc    Sat  La 

Due. 
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Su  BarthMemy. 
St.  Jacqaea,  Albert  de.    A0  Al- 

bart 
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Sailer,  Jacques,  8528. 
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2804^. 
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Samaon,  O.  W.,  4686. 
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Sinkya  Kdrikd,  1421. 
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Santoro,  J.  B.,  2053. 
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2862,3347. 
Saumatsa      (Lot     Salmaaliu), 

Claude  da,  1076^. 
Saunders.  R.,  54. 
8anppa,F.Q.,293. 


flaorlB,  Jaaqnaa,  8TS8. 
SaTonarola,  Qirolamo  (LaL  Bia^ 

roaymua),  2082. 
Sawyer,  T.  J.,  8768,  ^80,  4278, 

4298,  4S8ft,  4S65,  n.,  4406. 
Sbanoli,  G.   G.  {LaL  J.   H.), 

Schlfer,  Bayld,  4001,  a. 
SchKfer,  J.  D.,  8805. 
SchKffer,  Michael,  398. 
Schat  or  Schaff,  PhiUpp,  4395. 
SehalW,  jQliua,  888. 
Schalterins,  Job.,  4528. 
Schabrasttnl    Ac  Sharaatist. 
Schatager  (LaL  Sa^goma)^  Qm.w- 

par,  2731. 
8<^bart,  J.  W.,  ZHS. 
Schaumann,  J.  C.  G.,  23S. 
BehedTin,  Joh.,  1206. 
Scheele,  or  Scheie,  Patar,  QB2L 
Schaffler,  Job.,  2097*. 
Scheiblar,  Christoph,  80,  SOOT. 
Schaid,  Everard,  1745. 
ScheltUn,  Petar,  4843. 
Scheie,  Peter.    Su  Scfaaelak 
Bchellwien,  Rob^  871. 
8cherb.B.V,1496». 
Schermer  HeaaUng,  H.  J.,  2286L 
Bcberiiiar,  Joh.,  2880. 
Scharrar,  J.,  2836^. 
StAertundEmet^sa.. 
Schersar,  G.  H.,  SI91. 
Scberaer,  J.  A.,  2108, 2987. 
Scheyar,  8.  B.,  1982. 
Sshickeal  (Daa  xukHofllite}  der 

Gotdmen^MSfP*. 
Sshinkeal  (tJeber  daa)  ...  der 

Geieter,  1087*  (Add,), 
Schiller,  (J.  C.)  F.  tod,  12ia» 

(Add.). 
Schilling,  W.  H.,  500. 
Schilling,  Wanceslana,  1800^ 
Scfalitger,F.G.  F.,1048. 
Schlegel,  A.  W.  Ton.  1408,  o. 
Schlegel,  J.  K.  F^1280. 
Bchleiermacher,  F.  (D.  E.X  4078, 

D. 

Schleeinger,  W.  and  L,  1941,  n. 
Scfalettweln,  J.  A.,  ITL 
Schleussner,  F.  W.,  1261. 
Schlitta,  J.  G-  8884;  cfl9O40.4l. 
Schlosaer,  J.  G.,  527-529. 
Schlottmann,  Konst.,  1881. 
Schmaler,  Andr- 1652. 
Schmarda,   L.   K.,  4860,  4888, 

4871. 
Scbmid,  G.  F.,  802, 1087. 
Schmid,  J.  A.,  3811. 
Scbmid,  J.  W.,  1302: 
Scbmid,  Job.,  513,  4728. 
Schmidt,  Adalb.,  1692, 1508. 
Schmidt,  C.  G.  483». 
Schmidt,  Gottfried,  241. 
Schmidt,  Herm.,  1601, 1612. 
Schmidt,  I.  J.,  1450^ 
Schmidt,    J.    A,    1547,    478^ 

4786. 
Schmidt,  J.  C.,  180O,  n. 
Schmidt,  J.  &  C  1786. 18S0. 
Schmidt-Phiaaldack,  d  F.  too, 

931. 
Schmladl,  A.,  1918». 
Schmitt,  hTj.,  1514-15. 
ScbmOlden,  Auguste,  1966a. 
Schneegaat,  J.  £.,  1888. 
Schneider,  H.  G..  886k  (Add,). 
Schneider,  J.  F.^741. 
Schneider,  K.  H.  6,  087;  ct 

921,  n. 
Schnorr,  H.  T.  L.,  043. 
Bchobelt,  G.  H^  528. 
BGhmbal,  Chari«^  1487, 88M 
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Schoeberltlii,  liodwlK,  SStf^  b^ 

BchOoe,  J.  8^  1889. 
BchOpfer,  a*  1090,  n. 
Schoeps,  H.  G^  MM. 
BchOttgen,  Christian,  1885. 
Scholand,  J.  M.,  2289,  2488. 
Bcholten.  J.  U.,  381, 881  (Add,), 
Scholx,  J.  F.,  9889, 4890. 
Bchoock,  Mart,  4717. 
Schoolcnft,  H.  R.,  1818. 
BchopenhAQer,  Arthur,  a460». 
8chott,H.A.,82S6*. 
8chott,  Sigmimd,  l2S3d. 
Bchott,  Wilb.,  14(02,  140^  1498, 

n^  1512,  n. 
Schottel,  J.  0.,  9600,  ffllA,  8404, 

3717. 
Bchrader,  Friodr^  4787. 
Schroder,  J.  E.,  3470. 
Schramm,  J.  Ol,  96. 
achnihen  an  dm  wngeiummien 

Vfr/asur,  2618>19. 
iSi^YieiAefi  (ZweitM)  an  den  wi- 

oenanntenVerfaiatrfQeaKk 
Schreiber,  A.  W.,  910. 
Schreiber,  J.  a,  1022. 
Schrelter,  J.  C,  1924. 
Schroiter,  T.  H^  1066. 
Schrift'  und    Tenu^flmlfUtigt 

Er&rterunff.dtiOB. 
Schrift-   una    varnu^fhndi»ig« 

Oedanken,  4IBI22. 
adrift'  und    vemu^fimditige 

Ueberlegung,  3934. 
achri/fmUssifferUnUrrichi,  2649. 
SchriMer,  K.  C,  744. 
Schrtder,  J.  F.,  1916. 
Schroeder  ran  dar  Kolk,  J.  L.  0., 

274. 
SchrOter,  J.  C,  112. 
SchrSter,  J.  F.,  1681. 
Bchnbert,  O.  H.  tod,  208, 46T9. 
Schubert,  J.  K.,  618,  848,  2161, 

2163-^,  2168«  2406,  2660, 2662, 

25fl8,  2006,  2880,  3022,  3283. 

8922-23,  4653,  4612-18. 
Schabert,  Job.,  2614. 
Schoderoir,  Jonathan,  947. 
Schusaler,  ChriRtoph,  8866. 
Schats,    Chriatoph,    8878;    eL 

4001,  n. 
SchUtK,  PontlaniM.  728.  729. 
SchUtze,  C.  H..  948,  965. 
SchUtae,  Gottftiad,  1827. 
6cha1tbeas,Joh^340>. 
Schultlk,  And.,  868. 
8chaU{k,Joach.,789. 
Schnltx,  (B.  A.  H.)  H.,  1790^, 

2363k. 
BchxHix  Jacobi,  J.  0.,  246^. 
Schulx,  A.  T.,  1208. 
PcbnlKo,  a  A.,  3768. 
Schnmaan,  Adolph,  2303. 
Schumann,  W.  C,  2866. 
Schntz,  C.  G.,  1641. 
SehuU-SshrijnfOrdis  Swiakeit, 

3941. 
Schwab,  J.  C  892. 
Schwab,  Joh^  190. 
Schwarz,  F.  I.,  1828. 
Schwarxe,  G.  A.,  960,  4085. 
Schwartze,  Heinr.,  3461. 
Schweltur,  Joh.,  3718. 
SchweUng,  or  Swaling,  J.  &, 

089. 
Sebwenk,  Konnd.  1290. 
Schwerdt,  Belnrich,  8672. 
Bohwerdtner,  J.  B.,  8826;   gL 

8810,  n. 
Science  (La)  du  Molvt,  460& 
Scott,  J.  N.,  8900. 


Scott,  Jame^  D.D,,  8611. 

Scott,  Rnsaell,  2147. 

Sootoi,  JohannM  Dnni.     Ae 

Duns  SDotut, 
Sootofl  Srigena,  JohanneB,  2017. 
Seripiural  ProbabfUHu,  4602. 
Senpture  Aeeount  (The)  </  a 

Future  State,  8964-66». 
asfifiurt  Aeoamd  (The)  qf  the 

Etemitp,  3025. 
Scripture  ,J)oelrine  (The),  etc., 

Scripture  Inquiry ,  etc.  4194. 
Scr^ftmre  JtacAtn^  (TheX  etc, 


Bcmtator,iM«udon.  SeeJeimm, 

Charles. 
SeruUnp{Th9JuM%)y9&. 
Scodder,  D.  C,  132^  1496*. 
Seager,  John,  M^^  2078. 
Seager,  Rev.  John,  1601. 
Smmh  (A)  q/ler  Sndt,  91. 
Search,  Edward,  Ag.,  pteudoii., 

994,  n. 
Sears,  B.  H.,  2887, 8182. 
Sebnnde,  or  Sebejde,  Raymnn- 

dos  de.  See  Sabnode. 
Second  Thoughte,  etc,  73. 
Secama,  Nlcohnis,  formeHy  Hia- 

ronyrnQS  Lecciiia,4i662. 
Seder  (Ham,  478, 479. 
Sedermark,  Andr.,  606. 
Sedermark,  Pet.,  606. 
Seebach,   Ghrlstoph,   8610,   n., 

8860. 
,  Seeds  (TbeX  8116. 
SeeU  (bio),  2371. 
»^'(I>ie)  dee  ifoiMiksn,  141. 
Sulen  Cpie  wachendea),  2600. 
Segnl,  Bernardo,  1029. 
Segnita,  F.  L.,  4790. 
Segond,  L.,  1773. 
Seidel,  C.  T.,  1740,  1824,  2610, 

2616-18, 8027;  cf.  2620*,  2024. 
Seidel,  (T.)  L.,  1187-88, 1226. 
Seidllts,  a  S.  TOD,  088, 1029* 
Seller,  F.,  8118. 
Seller,  G.  F.,  2366, 8627, 4000. 
iS^nfU2,1061. 
Selk,  Joh.,  8848. 
8ollon,J.,4196». 
Semaine  det  ntorit,  S928. 
Sembeck,  J.  G.  L..  2184-86. 
8em1er,  J.  8.,  1744, 1747, 2888. 
Bemnel  da  SUva.    Su  SannieL 
Seneca,  L.  A.,  922,  n. 
Sennert,  Daniel,  407-400,  4710- 

11. 
Separate  State,  nM, 
BepfilTeda,  J.  G..  4688. 
Semtel  (The)  </  the  Besurrtetian, 

Sequa'arhti)  of  the  Tryat,  8148, 

Seria  '  DiequUitio,  2108,  2606- 

06. 
Serimu  Enquiry  (A),  etc.,  2677. 
StrmoneM   quatuar   nouiuimo' 


Serna.    &e  Oallego  de  la  Sema. 
Serpent  (The)  UneoOed,  4840. 
Serpi,  Dimaa,  2800. 
Serrarlns,  Petnis,  3787, 8864. 
Sarres  (Lot.  Berranns),  Jean  de, 

611,  616. 
Serretos,    Mordecaf,  pmudon^ 

4012. 
Sera,  G.T.,  1764. 
SesUUtrislTateeikar,  1417. 
Seofls,  Ilainrieh.    See  Snso. 
Seyffarth,  GnsUr,  1366-M,  n. 
SejBBeUoy  Claodto.  M^.,  4610. 


OdMtiiM^     CM, 


SfondratI, 

4639-48. 
SfM^iluiyaoUa,14an. 
Sharastint  or  SheristAnt,  U. 

Abft'l  Fath  Mohammed  mIi- 

ShaiastAnt,  1264. 
Sharp,  Daniel,  8661. 
Sharpe,  Samuel,  1386^. 
Shedd,  Jemima,  4270. 
Shehane^  a  F.  B.,  4878,  4870, 

4409. 
Sheldon,  WiUiam,  4487. 
Shem  Tobh,  Ben.    See  Moses  de 

Leon. 
Shepard,  Samuel.  4080. 
Shepheerd,  Shepnerd,  or  SheiH 

pard,  WilUam,  2070. 
Shepherd,  Richard,  D.D.,  2224«. 
Sheppard,  John,  8647,  8063. 
Sheppord,  William.    See  Sbep- 

heard. 
Sherlock,   ThomasL   A>.,  8130^ 

3141,  3146^7. 
Sherlock,  WaUara,  DJ}^  2896, 

3349,3354;  c£  1269. 
Sherwood,  Renben,  2680ft. 
SItUHng,  1601, 1602. 
Sldn  son  Tung  KeStn,  1616>. 
Shinn,  Asa,  4283. 
SkoH  mHorieal  Flew  (A),  2404. 
Shortland,  Edward,  1300. 
Shower,  John,  8362. 
Sftu4cing,  1801, 1600, 1600». 
Siaoitio,  1609. 
Sibbem,  F.  Q,  498. 
Sibcr,  Jnstns,  4601. 
SIbeth,  C.  J.,  3895. 
Sibylla,  BartboL,  2470, 8804. 
ASibyUine  OraeUa,  201(V-11*. 
Biebenhaar,F.O.,8662. 
SiegTolck.  G.  P.,  meiMl.,  3807,  n. 

See  Kleb-Nicofai,  Georg. 
Siemelink,  1237-88. 
Siomers,  1050. 

Sleripepoli,  A.  M.,  9lSn*(Add.). 
Sigwart,  H.  C.  W.  von,  1608*. 
Sigwart,   or  Siegwart,  J.  G., 

Silesios,     Johannes    Angaliis, 

peeudon^  2007%  n. 
Silhon,  Jean,  038. 
Silva,  Samuel  da.    See  SamueL 
SiWester,  Tipping,  8147. 
Silrestre  do  Sacy,  A.  I.,  Boron, 

1389,  n.,  1895,  n.,  1696,  1019>, 

1988. 
Simeon    Ben   Zemach    Doran, 

called  RaehboM,  R^  1943. 
Simmons,  T.,  705*. 
Simon.    See  Simeon. 
Simon,  ike  Abbi,  1296. 
Simon,  E.  (H.),  4667. 
Simon,  F.  T.  E.,  2646. 
Simon,  Jordan,  182, 4664. 
Simon,  or  Stmon  Suisse,  Jules, 

1226. 
Simon,  Richwd,  1680. 
Simonds,  William,  4670. 
Simonotti,  C.  E.,  2611. 
Simonin,  Ernst,  1268i  (AddX 
Simonis,  J.  F.,  968. 
Simplicins,  1619». 
Simpson,  A..  1214. 
Simpson,  John,  4100. 
Sims,  R.  C  236. 
Sf  n4,  Ibn.    See  ATlcenna. 
Sineerue  BMiephilue,  pseudOB., 

2698*. 
Sind  wir  unsteHaieh,  046. 
Sing4i<Mt^4eiuan,  1612. 
Singer,  S.  W.,  8281. 
J.  B,  1440. 
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«Dnrt,Benott,170,aMS. 
8lDt«n{8,  C.  Vn  04»-MS,  8832: 

cf  1010, 9638. 
«ntenlii,K.H^  087, 2217. 
airmia,  640k  (AddX 
eirichu,  Michael,  Me  jfo^mffer, 

2103,8467. 
fiirmoDd,  Antoina,  887. 
8lTr,J.Dna080*. 
aiva^Ondna-Ftthavi,  1480. 
3tva^PimkdMWi,  1431. 
Sketch  (A  Slight),  etc.,  221. 
BklBaer,  Dolphm,  4200,  4287. 
Skinner,  0.  A.,  4176,  4182,  4248, 

4277,  4300,  4360. 
Skinner,  Warren,  4208. 
Skomager,  H.  B.  {Lot  J.  S-X 

300. 
Skreinka,  L.  or  &,  1737^ 
Skunk,  Sam.,  870. 
SlawiMche  PhOotaphief  122L 
Slevogt,  Paul,  1864. 
Stiffht  Sketch  (A),  221. 
Bmalloy,  John,  4042^48. 
Smee,  Alfred,  300^ 
Smith,  D.  D.,  3300. 
Smith,  B.  O.,  1107. 
Smith,  Sgerton,  4881. 
Smith,  Eliai,  ^07,  4152. 
Smith,  J.  T.,  818»  (Add.). 
Smith,  John,  BUUno  of  Queen*a 

OM.  in  Cbm6rid^  1005. 
Smith,  John,  M.A^  2297. 
Smith,  Re9.  John,  of  Oatimbel- 

ton,  8240. 
Smith,  Laorida,  4704-45,  4707- 

Smith,  Lawrence,  LL.D^  88. 
.  Smith,  M.,  Oent^  2111. 
Smith,  M.  H.,  4301, 4351. 
Smith  (£al.SmythiensX]Uchard, 

D.D^  2648,  2750;  cf.  2651. 
Smith,   Richard,  of    London, 

2071. 
Smith,  8.  F.,  8658. 
Smith,  8.  R.,  3768. 
Smith,  Samuel,  Vtear  of  PHttU- 

wett,  3212. 
Smith,  T.  S..  4141. 
Smith,  Thomaa,  &  T.  P.,  fUlow 


0/ Magd,  €UL,1W. 
mith,  W.  P.,  4062.] 


Smith, 

Smith,  William,  A.M^  4148-«). 

Smith,  William,  />./>.,  Hector  of 

CbMomOOO. 
Smith,  William,  M.D.,  100>. 
Smyth,  Thomas,  D.D^  4677. 
SmythaBua^Rlcardttfl.  Ae  Smith. 
Snell,  Karl,  372. 
Soaree  de  Santa  Mariai  Piogo, 

2787;  cf.2790. 
Soeratee,  1500-4n.  * 
Soden,  P.  J.  H.  Ton,  080. 
SSnnerberir,  Jac.,  4801. 
Stbu^IMSk,  8273. 8278<K 
Soldan,  J.  P.,  3063. 
Soldlni,  P.  M.,  4788. 
Solomon.    See  BodeHoiUt, 
Solomon  Ibn  Geblrol,  or  AtIco- 

bron,  1017^ 
JSbmotofMyeAonooloipia,  250, 267. 
Some  AeoomUoftheJewiehDoo- 

trincylBM. 
Borne  I^vtieo-neotofioei  €bi»> 

tidmiruMM,  2078. 
Some  PHmitive  Dootrinee,  etc., 

9527. 

l%ouahta  oonoeming  Me 

.3706. 

^^oughtiontheDurationf 

J.  0,8500. 


Soner,  or  Sonner,  Bmett,  3777. 
Sonnenklarfv  Bewoeiee,  3800. 
Sonntag,  Ohrtstopli,  8470^  3720^ 

3732. 
Sonntag,  J.  M.,  1077. 
Sonitral,  J.  H.,  3168. 
Sophocles,  1&60*  {Add,). 
Siiphron,  1010. 
Sorbin  de  Sainte-Poi,  Amaud, 

2950. 
Soria,  O.  A.  de,  790. 
Sort  <Dn)  dea  miehantM,  4400. 
Soumet,  Alexandre,  4288. 
Sourcetol,  Chala  de.    Sae  Chaifl. 
Sontliffe,   Matthew.     Sot  8a^ 

clifle. 
SoTlat,  Andr«,  807. 
Spagni,  Andrea,  4787. 
Spalding,  J.  J.,  799»,  700^,  800, 

3503. 
Spark,  Robert,  3674. 
Spauldlng,  Joeiah,  4108. 
Spazler,  1291. 
Spazler,  Carl,  904. 
Spear,  S.  T.,  3004. 
^ftcimen  (A)  qf  JYve  HkeoEflyy, 

3971. 
Siieck,  Horits,  1607. 
Speckor  (Lot.  Speocerui),  Met- 

cbior.  2478. 
Speir,  Mrs.  C,  1480*. 
Speiaer,  C.  N.,  2640. 
Spence,  William,  4820^  n. 
Spener,  P.  J.,  8462. 
Sperling,  Job.  400»,  407,  408s 

418»,  41»;  cf.  417,  421,   n., 

437. 
Spicer,  Henry.  4870. 
Splcer.  T^2S54. 
Spiegel,  Priedr.,  1257,  B.,  1872, 

1370-60*,    1386-87,   1388,    n., 

1403^  1402,  n. 
Spleker.  C.  W.,  2270». 
Spina,  Bart,  di,  674. 
Spinoza,  or  Splnooa,  Benedict, 

050,  4578,  n. 
iS)Mra  retpiranOy  68,  n. 
l^rOalUaU   (De)    ...  Animm, 

770. 
i^tWfM    (De)    gwidomii,  2080, 

3294. 
S^ritueA  Bodjf  (The),  8056. 
^iritual  niegraph,  4686*,  n., 


Spooner,  Lvaander,  1088. 
Spargeon,  C.  H.,  8400. 
Ste-ihu,  1301, 1500-1600>. 
StaalkopC  Jme^W. 
Stacy,  Nathaniel,  3002. 
Stafford.  Richard,  8706. 
Stahl,  4739. 
Stahl,  B.  H..  1928. 
Staltl,  O.  E.,  968. 
Stange,  C.  A.,  1097. 
Stange,  H.  Y.,  2170. 
Stanhope,  George,  8478. 
Stanihuret,  or  Stnny  hurst,  OulU* 

elmus,  2087, 8700. 
Stankoits,  John,  2850»  (Add.), 
Stanley,  William,  4112. 
Staringh,  J.  O.,  3401*  (Add.). 
State  (The)  qf  Man,  mZ. 
suae  (The)  of  Sndt,  8002. 
Statu  (De)  ^mmarttm,  2806-^M. 
Staudenmaier,  P.  A.,  2804,  n. 
Stlludlln,  G.  P..  064, 1278, 1755. 
Staireiey,  A.,  2847. 
Steams,  J.  O.,  4201,  4886;  cf. 

4362. 
Stcbbing,  Henry,  1812^  S486;  cH 

1806. 
BteMi,  P.,  4424. 


8tMre,M.X,4401. 
Stefle,  John,  2562-68»  9506^ 
Stehelin,  J.  P.,  1884. 
Stehling.  W.  N.,  3261. 
Stein,  jTb.,  3048. 
Steinbeia,  Geo.  2446. 
SteinhKuser,  J^  3726. 
SteinhKnser,  W^  1170. 
Steinhart,  Karl,  1664,  B. 
Stelnheil,  G.  4473. 
Stelling,  J.  A.,  1744. 
Stenberg,  Jean,  1842. 
Stengel,  Osrl,  2484. 
Stengel,  Georg,  2488. 
Steno,  NleU,  2866-46. 
StenstrOm,  Hag.,  1842. 
Stephanns,    JcAl,   Bdhmmtit, 

638*. 
Stephen,  Sir  James,  4S72,  4474. 
Stephens,  J.,  2060,  2060  (Add.). 
Stem,  K.,  1823. 
Stetson,  Seth,  4166. 
Steuchus  (ItaL  St«noo),  Ai^iw- 

tinus,  BumUbinut,  90, 1674. 
SteTenson,  John,  1436, 146»*. 
Stewart,  Dugald.  1066. 
Stewart,  John,  3071. 
Stickel,  J.  G.,  1844. 
Stiebrita,  J.  P.,  504, 8025, 8098. 
Stlgler,  J.  N.,  6. 
Stilling,  J.  H.  Jung,  floOai.  Sec 

Jung. 
StilUng.  W.,  4878. 
Stilllngfleet,  Bdward,  li^2Oe0k. 
Stirm,0.  U.,2928*. 
Stobboy,  J.  H.,  3061. 
Stockmanu,  J.  €..  380^-08. 
Stodert  Adr..  2480. 
St8cken,  Christian  too,  S718». 
StDckl,  Albert,  2000*. 
StOhr,  N.  P.,  3607. 
StJJter,  G.  H.  L.,  1008. 
Stolterfoht,  4730. 
Stonehouse,  Sir  George,  BarC. 

8070,  3088,  400a 
Storr,  G.  C,  3622. 
Storrs,  George,  1227, 2348, 4804. 

06,  4816,  n.,  4324,  4871,  4301, 

n..  4305, 4425*;  d.  2321,  2338, 

4383,  n. 
Storrs,  R.  8.,  Jr.,  361. 
Stosch,  P.  W.  Ton,  3707;  ct  104, 

n. 
Stowe,  C.E.,231>. 
Strabo,  WalaMdus.    Ac  Walk- 

fridus. 
Strack,  Imm.,  1170. 
Strofen  (tJeber  die)  der  Ter- 

deuiMRiM,  4013. 
Strange  f%ing  (A),  4S7T. 
Strauss,  D.  P.,  1180;  ct  1141, 

125as  4578,  n. 
Shreama  of  Eternity,  21081 
Streeter,  Russell,  4142. 4146^,  a., 

4231. 
Streeter,  Sebastian.  4221. 
Stretcher,  a  A.,  3644,  8647. 
Streithorst,  J.  W.,  982. 
Stretch,  L.  M^  3876. 
StrOm,  0.  L.,  1807*. 
Strong,  James,  4480. 
Strong,  Nathan,  4076;  ct  4000L 
Strong,  William,  8700. 
Strnchtmeyer,  J.  0.,  1884. 
Stratt,  Samuel,  124;  cfL  178. 
StTOTe,  C.  L.,  1607. 
StruTe,    Heinrich    too,    4i8S^ 

(Add.). 
Stuart,  Moses,  1085,   u.,  281% 

4101, 42(07^84-80;  ct  4aSfC 
Stubbs,  Philip,  200L 
8tllhB«r,a€U84UL 
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Stnhr,  P.  7^1287,1615. 
Sturm,  G.  G^  3615. 
Sturm,  L.  G.,  02, 3873. 
Stnrmy,  Daniel,  2531. 
Stun,  P.  W^  1529. 
SaabedisMn,  D.  T.  A.,  201 
Suarfe  de  Salute  Marie,  Jacques. 

&«Soarei. 
Suarez,  FrancUco,  2781%  3435. 
Buckau,  E.  de,  1(540. 
BUskind,  F.  O^  3067-03. 
SUMe,  Sam.,  2908. 
SOnkind,  1819. 
SuiU  du  h'vrcf  3913. 
Snlzer,  J.  O.,  IM,  871. 
Summary  Aecouni  (A),  791. 
Sunderhoff,  M.  A.,  1200. 
Sun-te^hao,  1512. 
Supprian,  ¥.  L.,  808. 
Susemihl,  Franz,  1011, 1013. 
Suao,  or  SeuM,  Heinrlch,  also 

ealUd  Saint  Amandus.  3203. 
Sutcliffe,  or  SoutliiTe  (Lot,  Sut- 

Uviufl),  Matthew,  2780. 
Swalnson,  WllUam,  4844. 
Swanson,  John,  4150-51. 
Swedenborg,    Emanuel,  -3372; 

d    851,    4870,    4603^    220> 

(Add.). 
Sweling,  J.  E.    ^  Schweling. 
Swinden,  Tobias,  3734-35. 
Swinnock,  Qeorgo,  3342. 
ByicoB,  A.   A.,    1685-85*,   1687, 

1089,  20a(WJl ;  cf.  173, 18  )6. 
Sykes,  W.  H.,  1435*,  n.,  14e6». 
Sylvan,  Christopb,  1305. 
Symonds,  J.  A.,  2438. 
l^iUme  (Le)  de  la  nature,  101. 
J^sUme,    Le  sUUme  de»  QUoUh 

gienty  3890. 
Szembeck,  J.  Q.    See  Sembeck. 
Bzentirany,       Martin,      2108» 

(Add.). 
BzoBtakowiki,  Jos.,  1603. 

!•••••,  F.C.,  1018. 

T...l,J.C.M,307^. 

Tabula  Proee$tum  . . .  exhibens, 
_  3200^  (Add.). 
>rafel,  J.  F.  I.,  1102, 1210. 

Tag  (Der  letzte),  2863». 

J[ji-hio,  1506-150e>. 

Taine,  H.  (A.),  408,  n. 

l\uttartua  Upanithad^  1413. 

Talbot,  Mn.  Catherine,  800. 

Tallmadge.  N.  P.,  4000. 

Taimud,  1085. 

Talpo^  Simeon,  083. 

Ibnkar  om  HddeSj^SO. 

Tanner,  Conrad,  2232. 

Tarenne,  Georges,  976. 

Tarka'SiinQrahat  1425. 

Tattenall,  \ViUiam,  237. 

IkiUuva-Kaitalei.  1432. 

T[tUva  SamAaa,  1420. 

Taurellus,  Nioolans,  880. 

Taverner,  Joh.,  2740. 

Taylor,  D.  T.,  3571. 

Taylor,  DanIel^^7-58. 

Taylor,  Isaac,  2287,  2274-75. 

Taylor,  Jeremy,  Bp.t  38^1 »  c£ 

Taylor,  John,  LL.D..  PrAtnd. 

of  Wt^mimUr,  008. 
Taylor,  Nathanael,  2107. 
Taylor,  Thomas,  1500. 
Taylor,  W.  C,  1081. 
Tc}ifjiu-li.    See  Chafhli, 
Teencko,  M.  M..  1575. 
Teipel,  Friedr.,  2700*. 
Teller,    Romanui,    185^    2400, 

8149,  3050. 


Teller,  W.  (LaL  G.)  A.,  20S2, 

TearlBOB,  Thomas,  A^ 
Tennemann,  W.  G., 
Tennyson,  Alfred,  4804,  n. 
T6nougi,  F.,  tAe  A65^2356. 
Teresia,   Ellas  a  Saucta.    Set 


Tertullianus,  Q.  8.  F.,  1,  2030, 

3182;  cf  2120,  l»(^dd.). 
Tessier  de  Sainte-Marle,  3747. 
I^ttamnUa    JCII.    JRi/rutrcAa- 

mm,  3103. 
Testas,  Aaron,  2130. 
Tenber,  8.  G.,  3000,  3836;   of. 

3816.  n. 
Teuffel,  W.  8.,  1541, 1710. 
TtasU  (The)  eammtiMd,  2872. 
Thadier,  Peter,  4028. 
Thaumaturgns,  Qregorius.    Stt 

Oregorius. 
Thayer,  T.  B^'mi,  3605,  3770, 

4438,  4405(>. 
Tluairum  JfyitteKt,  3880. 
Theodoretns,  Bp^  1070*,  1678. 
Tlttqfim,  2244. 
Theoleptns,  Abp.j  3185». 
1%eoloffie  da  olUn  TetkoMiHlU, 

1768-50. 
ThtoUtgie  pajfenne,  1266. 
Theologiichei  Bedenktn,  2620. 
Huon—Ein  Oetprdf^  977. 
Thfophile,  puudon.^  630. 
Theophilus  et  Sincerus,  pieth 

don.,  8024. 
Theophilus  in  Hamburg,  ssett- 

don.,  38(36,  3860,  3874. 
Theory  (Physical),  etc.,  2274. 
Theremin,  Franz,  2440. 
Thiele  von  Thielenfeld,  J.  A> 

3630-81. 
Thienemann,  T.  G.,  044. 
Thiers,  J.  B.,  545*. 
Tfiierseeknkwuie    -  (ABgemtin' 
JauUehe).  4872. 
mieraedenkundtf     atrf    Tkat- 

sao^sn,  4806. 
Thiess,  J.  Gm  2423,  3761. 
Thilo,  J.C.,8553,3680. 
Thimbleby,      Bkhard,      2857* 

(Add,), 
Thoden   Tan   Yelzm,    S.    M., 

2700. 
Tholuck,  F.  A.  G.  (Lot.  D.),  1087«, 

1087*. 
Thom,   David.   8830,   n.,   4106. 

4232, 4260,  4802, 4808, 4336. 
ThomsBUs  (RaL  Tomeo),  N.  L., 

Thomas,  A.0,  4242, 4817-18 ;  tt 

4256. 
Thomas,  the  Apotttt.  Acta,  cfo., 

8680. 
Thomas  Aquinae,  Saint,  1630, 

2027,3288:  cll4630. 
niomaa  de  Gelaao,  3184-86. 
Thomas,  F.  S.,  281. 
Thomas,  Jenkin,  4746. 
Tliomaa,  John,  M.D.y  2208*. 
Thomasius,  Oluistian,  00 ;  cf.  71, 

72.  07  08. 
Thomasius,  GottfHed,  2012»,  n. 
Thomasius,  Jac,  420,  478>  1670. 
Thompson,  A.  G.,  3584. 
Tliompson,  Edward,  3568. 
Thompson,  E.  P.,  4871. 
Thompson,  J.  P.,  4475 ;  cf.  4470. 
Thompson,  J.  S^  4180. 
Thompson,  J.  W.,  43^  n. 
Thompson,  Samuel,  4115. 
Thomson,  J.  G.,  1406. 
Thomson,  JSev.  Patrick,  308. 


Thomson,  R.,  4068. 
Thomson,  Thomas,  1080. 
Thorlaclus,  Birger,  2011. 
Thornton,  Thranos,  1504*. 
Thorpe,  Beniamin,  1840,  8274* 
Thorwiiste,  J.  J.,  4740. 
Thoughtt  (Second)    ooneeming 

Buman  Soul,  78. 
Thotights  (Farther)  eoneenniv 

Human  iSbid,  80. 
ThtntghtM  (Some)  eoneeming  the 

Jfunifii     (Free)    eoneerniiv 

SmdM,  127. 
Thoughts  of  PUmt  Men,  740. 
7%oughte  on  a  PteF^xittent  State, 

480. 
Ihoughts  on  Immortality,  1164. 
19i<ntght»  (A  few)  on  the  Oireoh 

<um,900. 
Utouifhte  on  the  I\)pukar  Opi- 

nioru,  4310. 
Ifwughti  on   the  PifvbaMity, 

3633. 
Thoughte  on  ike  Bsmrrtetion, 

Thoughtt  upon  th€  Four  Loit 

Ihinge,  2154. 
ThougMe  (Impartial)  upon  the 

Nature  qf  the  Human  Sout, 

Thucydides,  1720. 
ThUmmig,  L.  P.,  747. 
Thum,  End.,  842. 
Thumm,  Theodor,  403, 2814. 
Thum,  W.  a,  4101. 
Thym,  J.  F.  W..  1757. 
Thymus,  Petrus,  2782. 
Tidfd,  Jacob,  4166. 
Tlebel,K.F.F.,2236. 
Tiedge,  G.  A.,  072. 
Tieroff,M.G.,  1866, 3346. 
Tilemann,  P.  O.,  013. 
Tillard,  John,  1681-82. 
TiUotson,  John,  Abp^  ^^O,  2808^ 

n.,  3706;  ct  8784,  8828^  n., 

8832,  n. 
TiUotson,  O.H.,  4382. 
Tinins,  J.  O.,  3260. 
Tiphaigne  de  ^  Roche^  C.  f  ,» 

Tissot,  (G.)  J.,  880*. 
Titins,  Gerhard,  2086, 2976. 
Tittmann,  C.  C^  3047. 
Tittmann,  F.  W.,  328, 847. 
Tittmann,  J.  A.  H.,  977. 
Tobey,  Alvan,  4588. 
Tobler,  Job.,  3050. 
Tocchl,  E.,  2860. 
Todd,  L.  C  4240, 4387. 
TOlIner,  J.  G.,  108. 
TOmer^abian,  1200, 1063. 
Tofall,  Ibn.    See  Ibn  Toftll. 
Toland,  John,  1262. 
Toledo  (LaL  ToletusX  Fkmocisoo 

de,  Onrd.,  1027. 
Tomeo.    See  Thomnus. 
Tomkinson,  Thomas,  9101. 
Tommaso,  Andrea  di  San.    Sae 

Andrea. 
Tondalus.    See  Tundalns. 
Toperzer,  Job.,  2572. 
Tophail,  Ibn.    &e  Ibn  TofUl. 
Topiarius,  ^D.,  aliae  Q.  D.  vaa 

den  Prieele,  2060,  n. 
Toppius,  S.  W.,  2131. 
TarmetUt  (The)    after    Deaths 

30(10. 
Torments  (Of  the)  of  BM,  3784. 
Tosetti,  Urtano,  2687,  n. 
Toetudo  (Lat.  Tostatus),  Alonao, 

£p.qfAvaa.M10, 
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fUanAnN«M(T1ie\4964. 
TimeJiihme  (The),  4255. 
Tonrnaly,  Uononl,  3080*. 
TonmeDel,     Alphonie,     4862», 

4878*. 
Towne,  E.  C,  4475,  n. 
Towne,  John,  1687-80. 
Townwnd,  Shlppie,  4Q21,  4020, 

4070. 
Dradatut  atUiqtaa  de  JRemttne- 

roMofie,  3460». 
TractaUu  euriosut^  2108. 
Uraetatut   de    AppariUeH^mtt 

a030. 
TradatUM    theologioi>i>kilo$oph' 

ieitt,  2901. 
TnuUfor  the  Tinui,  281%  TSffl ; 

c£2910. 
Tnc7,In,lS0ft. 
Tracj,  Joseph,  2284,  8095. 
TradUUm     (La)    de     Vis/Uu, 

Trodiiimu  Cnui)  ^  Me  Jewt, 

1884. 
3Vtid>l^«fU  (if  Me  i2aM»fM,1904*. 
Trii«ard,  EliM,  1891. 
Traitme  einet  Oeittertehtrtf  851. 
Trial,  William,  2303. 
TraiU  de  Fdme  det  bites,  4758. 
JYaiUdePdmeetiaconiutieaance, 

4724. 
TraiU  de»  peinet,  8095. 
DraiU  hittorique  «i  thioUtgiqutf 

2841. 
TraiU  9ur  Vhamme,  731. 
Tnllea,  B.  L.,  150, 204, 205, 214, 

4707;  cf.208,n. 
Tnunblet,  Oodefroi,  1129. 
1  Trantmiffration ;  a  J%eM,  524. 
^  Trarunatural  Philosophy,  71K 
Trapp,  Joseph,  2154. 
Traatselius,  Dan.,  717. 
Trans,  C.  F^  1001. 
Treat,  Joseph,  1252^. 
Treatise  (A)  of  jn*rffatory,  2799. 
SWaMce  (A)  on  the  EKistence, 

807. 
Trechsel,  F.,  8077. 
Trench,  Francis,  1848. 
TrentowBki,  bTf.,  1117. 
TreMureuter    J.  XT.,  2544;  cf. 

2545,2547. 
Trevieneie,  or  de  TreTlo,  Joh., 

607. 
Treviaano,  or  Trevigiano,  Bei^ 

nardo,  710. 
SWoZ.    Hu  Tryal  qf  the  Wit- 
nesses, 3136. 
TrlchorixiB,  J.  C,  pseudon^  120. 
Trimolt,J.O.,4802. 
Trinins,  J.  A.,  523,  2415,  647* 

lAddX 
Tripp,  John,  4208. 
Trithemiuii,  Joh.,  2470.' 
Triuncnrianoe,  0.  A.    Ae  Aa- 

Tro^el,  J.  E.,  895,  896, 3909. 
Troyer,  Anthony,  1257. 
TrutOriginaU  (The)  of  the  Soule, 

400*,  n. 
Trumpet  and  DhivenalistMagor 

sine,  4146b. 
Trumpp,  Erne«t.  1992>. 
Tmeler,  John,  1017. 
Truth  and  Error,  2208. 
l^heggey,  Slegm.,  2509 
\e^au.    See  Ste-Au, 
wg-t«e,  or  Tsang-tae,  150(K 
tM»15O0». 
er,  Abraham,  994. 
nJ,  W.,  4137. 


Tandalus,   or  Tondalos,   2089, 

3277, 3283,  n. 
Turin  Papyrus,  1854-55, 1868. 
Tnrlot.  F.  C,  1018. 
Tumbnll,  George,  2O0O. 
Turner,  George,  1311. 
Tomer,   J<^n,  76,  70,  86,   87, 

2117. 
Turner,  Joeeph,  1180. 
Tumour,  George,  1484*. 
Turtle  Dove  (The),  20e7». 
Turton,  Thomas,  1710;  e£  280. 
Tiwka,  8.,  1797. 
Tnttle.  Hudson,  4089. 
Twes  brieten,  381  {AddX 
Two  Choioe  and  Useful  zWoliiet, 

468. 
Two  Disoottrses,  etc.,  2871. 
Two  Hundrtd  QueHes,  610. 
2Vn>  Tr^Uises,  048. 
Tychsen,  T.  C,  1308. 
Tyler,  E.  R.,  4204. 
Tyler,  J.  B.,  8577. 
Tyler,  John,  4131 ;  cf.  4041"^ 
Tyler,  W.  B.,  1606. 

Uhlemann,  F.  Q.,  8406. 

Uhlemann,  Max.,  1863. 

Uhlich,  Leberecht,  1171. 

Ule,  Otto,  845. 

Ulisch,  J.,  3035. 

UUmann,  Carl,  2003,  n.,  2728,  n., 
3160. 

Ullmann,  Joseph,  2157*. 

Ulrlch,  J.  C,  758. 

Ulrici,  Uerm.,  871,n.,886A. 

Ulrici,  J.  B.,703. 

Vltra'XTniversalism,  4978. 

Um&pathI  Asiriyan,  1431. 

Unger.  I.  T.,  2690. 

Ungereimte  Dinge,  8085-86. 

Cngem-Stembeig,  C.  F.,  Baron 
von,  581. 

Unity  (The)  of  Han,  4371. 

Unius,  F.  T.,  1074. 

Universal  DamneUion,  4181. 

Universal  Rtstitntion  a  Scrip- 
ture Doctrine,  8079. 

Universal  BfttUution  farther 
defended,  8988. 

Universal  destitution  vindi- 
cated, 4000. 

Universal  Restoration  (The), 
etc.,  4081. 

Univergal  Tkeologieal  Magatine, 
4077-78. 

Universalism  Fhlse,  4880. 

Universalismm  (Der),  4484. 

Universalist  (The),  4221. 

Universalist  Brpositor,  4211. 

Universalist  Magasine,  4140». 

Universalist  ^iuarteriy  (n»e), 
4325. 

UniversoHsCs  Assistant  (The), 
4338. 

Vkiversalist^  (The)  Book  of  Re- 
ference, 4322, 

Universalist* s  JUiseeUany,  4077. 

Unonins,  01.,  416,  667, 2502. 

Unseen  World  (The),  4681. 

Unsre  Unsterbliehkeit,  2278. 

Unfterblfchkeit  (Die)  der  Sede, 
870,  886. 

UmtfrbticMceit  (Ueber  die)  der 
Stele,  907. 

Unsterblichkeit  (Die)  der  Seden. 
EinSmdschreiben,9*S. 

Unsterbliehkeit  (Die)  det  Oeistes, 
1201. 

UnsterbUehkeii  (Die);  eine 
SHcee.  010. 

Unterhaaunffsn,  90L 


UhtmultsaiehM  Beweiae,  12W. 
Unwin,  Joseph,  2M*. 
Upanishads,  1410^1418. 
Upham,  Edward,  1434,  144aw 
Upmark,  Joh.,  718. 
Urainua,  J.  H.,  2501. 
Usingen,  BarthdL  Araoldi  de, 

2732. 
Ussher,  orUriier,  JanMS,  ^ftau, 

2815-16. 
Utainger,  Alex.,  2773. 

v.,  8064. 

Taca,  Gregorio,  3408». 

Vaihinger,  J.  G.,  1846L 

Tall,  8.  H.,  1786. 

Vake,  Joh.,  420, 480, 441. ' 

Tslentiu,  T.  H.,  3057. 

Valle,  Guglielmo  dells,  2809. 

yalletta,2904^ 

YalTssor,  J.  W.,  2801*  (AdA,) 

Talverde,  Barthol.  de,  2769. 

Vandini.  Tbmmaso,  2780». 

Van  llelmont,  F.  M.    Ae  Hal- 

mont. 
Yangerow,  W.  G.  ▼on,  804. 
Vargas,  Alfonso,  Abp,,  1688. 
VaHous  Prospects,  840. 
VaUtek,  3747. 
Yanghan,  Tliomas,  40. 
Vaughton,  John,  2863^. 
Yayer,  Francois  de  la  Motlie  le. 

See  lA  Mothe. 
reda,    1404*;    cfl    1400,    1491, 

1405«. 
Yedinta^^andrika,  1419». 
Veddnta^Sira,  1415-16l 
YM;ittS,  Mapheus  (ItaL  MmBso 

VegioX20ao. 
Yelllodter,  V.  K.,  1018. 
Yelthnsen,  J.   C.,   1881,   1806^ 

8150. 
Vendidad,    Bee  ^reslo. 
Veniero,  Francesco,  1601 
Venn,  Richard,  8920. 
Vhtus  milaphysique,  452L 
Vensky,  Georg,  9623. 3507. 
Vera    Peeeatarum    Remissiom 

(DeX  2n5. 
Vera-Cmce  (oriffinaUy  Gvtiec^ 

res),  Alphonsns  de,  508. 
YerecunduB  Juneensis,  318S:  n. 
VerffMiehe  SlreU  (Der),  38S8. 
VergiliuB.    &«  YiiTgilins. 
Vermisehte  Gedonktn,  2171. 
VernMe,  J.  8.,870. 
Yernias,  Nicoletus,  16. 
Vemut{ft-   und   sehr%ftmMtiige 

Anwtertnmffen,  2624. 
Vemunftige-  unds^rifbnast^ 

Gedanken,2!209. 
Y4ron,  Francois,  2805,  2810». 
Veron,  John,  Smonoys,  275SI 
Verpoorten,  W.  P.,  4002. 
Yerratus,J.M..275Z 
Versuch  einer  BnthSttmna,  536. 
Versueh  einer  historisA-triti- 

schen  Usbersieht  564. 
Versus  einer  Pr^fus^  eCo, 

087. 
Versueh  eines  Beweises,  90S8. 
Versus    (Zwelter)    e«iie«    Be- 
weises, M&. 
Versuch  eina  in  der  mensAlC' 

Chen  Stele,  etc.,  845. 
Versueh    eines  streno  pMlof»> 

phisdun  Bnoeiiet,  000. 
Versueh  Hber  den  Urspnmg,  etc;, 

467. 
Versuch  9ber  Oott,  site,,  228. 
Versudi,  wie  wum  tieh  die  Art, 

etc,  006. 
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Vemidkt  (Pifdiologiiche),  210b. 
fWtooff  over  de  gcUiffheid,  4566. 
Verus,  Amanda*,  puudon^  660. 
TerweUi  BeroiU'daa,  3537. 
Verwer^iche  utui  verdammli^e 

Lehn  (Die),  3874. 
YiMid,  or  de  YiM,  Thtephila, 

630. 
Yicar9,Tboinaa,4600L 
Yicq,  Henricas  de,  265& 
Yidal,  Fnov^  3654. 
Vidler,    William,    4077,    4086, 

4087-88;    cf.   4055,   n.»  4096, 

4153. 
Yienna,  Realis  do,  steiMlon.,  97. 
Vier  utertU  (Die),  2030. 
Tier  Vragan^  8126. 
View  qf  the  Metaphysical  ... 

^iVttm«ii<t,  258*. 
View  (A)  o/the  Scripture  Bent- 

latUnUn  2256. 
new  (A)  q^Me  Saul,  54. 
Yigier,  or  Viguier,  Banieli  da. 

Set  Rawleb. 
YilUlpando,  0.  G.  de,  1624. 
YUIaume,  Peter,  906. 
YiIleiiATe.ji^rr,3560. 
Yillette,  0.  L.  de,  3502^  8524. 
Yinceot,  J.  0.1212. 
YiDcentioB    BdUnto/oenti*   {Fr. 

YinceDt  de  Beauvaii),  2028% 

8283. 
Findtoo/iofi  (A)  </  tUAcamnt, 

1689. 
VinduxOion  (A)  ttf  the  Doctrine, 

2407. 
Vindioaiion  (A)  ttf  Out  Honor, 

4065. 
Vindicia  Mentii.11,1%. 
Ylnet,  Ernest,  1298. 
Yio,  Tomma«o  da,  Oard.  Gaetaoo 

{tat.  OyeUniu),  1621 ;  c£  574. 
Yirchow,  Eodolph,  345. 
Yiret,  Pierre,  247'>,  2748. 
YlreT,J.J.,4817. 
Ylrgiliiu    or  YergiUiu   Maro, 

Pnblias.  1657-1661 ;  cC  1526. 
ViOmu  Purdna,  1427. 
Vitio  Cdrdli  CalvU  3270*. 
Viiio  Philiberti,  3279. 
Vition  de  la  vie/utitre,  8560. 
Vition  (The) :  or  a  Dialog.  8335. 
VitiM  the  Artt ;  Hades,  853>. 
Visions  (Les)  d'&aO,  4300*. 
VisioHS  <^the  SoHl  CThe),  477. 
Tispertd.    See  Avesia, 
Yis'Tan&tha,  1423-21 
YItaUfl,  ADilr.,  2756. 
VitrlariiiB,  Joannes,  pteudon.r 

2634-84,  2543,  n. 
Yitteaut,  362. 
TlTea,  J.  L.,  21. 
TlTona,  GioTanni,  4247. 
r.  J.  L.  Gedanlen,  854. 
Yliederhoren,  Qerardiu  •»  2030^ 

YUcker,  K.  H.  W.,  1531. 
Yoctiua,  Glib.,  2103, 3455. 
Toetine,  Paalus,  2494. 
Vogel,  P.  G.  &,  3074,  3627. 
Togelaang,  H.  J.,  3169*. 
Togt,   Girl,   329-^38;   cL  815, 

342,845. 
Yolgt,aT.,1274. 
TolKtlAnder,  J.  A.,  1840-41. 
ToictUnder,  J.  A.  0.,  1509. 
Tolborth,  J.  0^2630. 
Volqnardeen,  0.  E~  1616. 
Voltaire,  F.  M.  ATde,  1822. 
Toorrt,  Hendrik  ran,  9BKK 
Voragine,  Jacobue  de,  3288,  n. 
Tont,  W.  (H.),  1931%  n^  1944,  n. 


VorsUUung  (Korze  und  grUnd> 

licbe),  SSO. 
VorsttUuna  (Nene),  8996. 
VoM,  Jacob,  3915. 
Yomlna,  G.  J.,  2481, 2966, 3201. 
Yoyein,  Joetph  de,  1949,  2027*. 
Yranx,   (C.)  C,   2761*  {Add,), 

2795*  {Add.). 
Yriee,  R.  de,  1557. 
YuUer8,J.A.,1385. 

W.,  B.,  A.JC  470. 
W.,  H.,  S.Z>.,  409». 
W.,  S.    A  FhOosophieda  Esaay, 

656. 
W.,  8.    A  Vindication,  2487. 
W.,T.    On  the  Situation,  16S^ 
W.,  T,  Salvation,  4017,  n. 
Waage,  G.  H.,  2641. 
WaehMden  Sulen  (Die),  2000. 
Waddiogton  -  Kaetna,    Charlee, 

1644*. 
Wadflworth,  Thomas,  072;  673. 
Wagner,  A.  £.,  1215. 
Wagner,  Gabriel,  07,  98. 
Wagner,  Herm.,  2450. 
Wagner,(J.)A,830u 
Wagner,  J.  F.,  2365. 
Wagner,  P.  T.,  1853. 
Wagner,  End.,  821, 82^868;  cf. 

Wagnereck.    Set  Wangnsreck. 
Wahl,  A.  It,  794. 
Wahlin,  Jon.,  3364. 
Wabrendorf,  D.  O.,  3601. 
Waite,  J.  K.,  4518. 
Waltz,  Tlieodor,  4860. 
Wake.  William,  Ahp^  2871. 
Wakenold,  PrisciUa,  4811. 
Walafridus  Strabo,  3269. 
Walcb,  A.  G.,  855. 
Walch,  J.  G.,  2146,  220L  8089^ 

3133,  3616,  n.,  3908, 4548. 
Waldie,  Darld.  4352. 
WaldKhmid,  W.  &.  4740. 
Walenborch,  or  waUeobmigb, 

Adrianua,  2848. 
Walenburcb,  Petnu,  2848. 
Walker,  G.  J.,  2598. 
Walker,  George,  1014. 
Walker,  J.  B.,  4307. 
Walker,  James,  3261%  8765,  n. 
Walker,  8.  A.,  3386. 
Wallace,  Robert,  840. 8503. 
Wallace,  Thomas.  XXJ>.  276l 

277 ;  cf.  280. 
Wallenberger,  Yat.,  640. 
Waller,  J.  1.,  4334.' 
Waller,  Nic,  818, 4616. 
Wallerlus,  R.  N.,  702. 
Wallis,  John,  2970. 
Wallmo,  Isaac,  2602. 
Walsh,  J.  T.,  4426. 
Walter,   K.  J.   C,  8096^  4016, 

4624;  cf.4033. 
Walters,  John,  227% 
Walther,  or  Walter,  Baltk,  82. 
Waltber,  Christ.,  3215*. 
Walther,  Mich.,  2103, 4600. 
Walton,  Joseph,  4110. 
Wandal,  Ilans,  2620. 
Wangnereck,    or    Wagnereck, 

HeTnr.,  405,  420. 
Warborton,  William,  Jte.,  1658, 

1687,    1799-1808;    cf    1091, 

1660k,  1681-82,  1666-86.  1710^ 

1826-27. 
Wara,  Seth.  Bp.,  656. 
WJid,  William,  1442. 
Ware.  John,  4886. 


Warren,  Edtrard,470. 

Warren,  George,  26a^ 

Warren,  I.  P.,  4476. 

Wm  bin  ich,  875. 

Was  lehrt  die  Vemut^,  983. 

Was  werde  ieh  Mi{ftiff  seyn, 

918. 
Waser,  Gasp-  2804. 
Wa88iUew,>^.,U95. 
Watch  TknoerCpie),  2346u 
Waterhonse,  Thomas,  3371. 
Waterkein,  H.  B.,  3103. 
Watson,  Thomas,  933. 
Watts,  Isaac,  2150;  2158,  2541, 

3490;  cf.2607. 
WeatheriU,  Thomas,  M.D.,  4803. 
Weaver,  G.  8.,  3755*. 
Weaver,  George,  3754*. 
Weaver,  James,  4065*.  4158. 
Webb,  0.,  2635. 
Webb,  John,  2145. 
Weber,  Albrecht,  1410, 1410*,  b.» 

1439>,  n.,  1479. 
Weber,  August,  351. 
Weber,  Christian,  248T. 
Weber,  £.  A.,  884. 
Weber,  J.  G.,  2681. 
Weber,  Michael,  2695. 
Webster,  William,  3139-40. 
Wedekind,  G.  (0. 0.),  Baron  Ton« 

536. 
Weeks,  John,  2S52». 
Wegner,  Gottfried.  382L 
Wehren,  or  Wehrn,  J.  G.  von, 

1052,1665. 
Weichhard,  0.,  1202. 
Weickhmann,  J.  S.,  1574,  1829, 

8514.  8966,  4586. 
Weickhmann,  S.  G.  {Lot.  T.\ 

4008. 
Weldling,  Christian,  692. 
Weigelt,  Geon  1180. 
Welne,   or  Weyhe,    Kberhard 

von,  3322. 
Weil,  GuHtev,  1966, 1083-85. 
Wcinacht,  Matth.,  21iS4>. 
Weinland,  (C.)  D.  F.,  4844. 
Weinrich,    Georg,    628,    2956k 

8001. 
Weinachenk.  J.  G.,  8926. 
Weise,G.,2984. 
Weiscr,  Georg,  2475. 
Weismann,  C.  B.,  8683. 
Weiss,  Cniristian,  247. 
Welsse,  0.  H.,  1089,  1005,  n., 

1288,  2276,  8084-85;  cf.  108^ 

1098. 
Weixel,  22n,  2279*,  3260*. 


Welcker,    F.  G.,   1585,  1713% 

1728*. 
Weld,  C.  A.,  1189». 


Welt-ed-dfn     . . .    Mohammed 
Ben  AbdalUh  et.Khattb,1969*. 

Wells,  John,  3340. 

Welte,  Bene<L,  2304^ 

Welwood,  Andrew,  84S0*. 

Wendel,J.A.,537. 

Wenger,  C,  3509. 

Wonzel,  G.  I.,  4808, 4806. 

Wensel,  Laur.,  1653. 

Werden  wir  uns,  etc.,  864^,  n. 

WerdmQUer,     or    WermUller, 
Otho,2042. 

Werenfels,  Sam..  740. 

Werner,  C.  F.,  1021. 

Werner,  J.  F.,  520. 

Werner,  Sam.,  4585. 

Wemink,  J.  R..  3504. 

Wemedorf,  GottUeb,  608,  9587- 
38, 2542,  n.,  8036. 

Werstemina,  Joh.  9783^ 
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WeMott,raHbe,440a. 
Waenheit  der  Tkieneden,  4790. 
ITesIev,  John,  4S9i,  n. 
WeaweU  Job.,  2723. 
West,  Fri«dr.,  2M7. 
WMt,  Gilbert,  3160. 
V'eatergaard,  N.  L.,  1871.  1386, 

1402. 
Wi^tnifnster,  Anumhly  of  Dir 

rin€t  at,  4690. 
'Weiitphal,  (J.  CrX  102,  n. 
M'etsitein,  J.  R..  tht  youngtr, 

2882. 
Motto,  W.  M.  L.  de,  1760;  ct 

4578,  n. 
Wetzer,  II.  J.,  2304. 
Wexela,  W.  A.,  3701,  2T02. 
Weyhe.    Set  Weibe. 
Weyhls,  4741. 
M'hatelj,  Richard,  Ahp^  2261, 

2257,  4324,  4863;  cf.  '.^4. 
^Vheaton,  Robert,  S205. 
Whcwell,  William,  1665. 
WhUton,  William,  3837,  3917- 

18;  cf.  8925, 3927, 3931. 
Whltaker,  £.  W.,  4054. 
Wliitaker,  John,  2208. 
AVhltby,     Daniel,    2120.    3134. 

3820;  c£  2125. 
White,  Edwanl,  4341.  4366-67, 

4644;  cf.43e9. 
Wliito,  Jeremiah,  3839. 
WhiU  Lotus  of  the  Oood  £aw, 

1469, 1469. 
White  {Lat.  Anglns  ex  Albiifl), 

Thomas.  2081%  2490-92,  2409, 

2854,3453. 
Whitofoot,  John,  3788, 3989. 
Whitcliead,  John,  216. 
Whiteloy,  Joseph.  3378. 
Whitfield,  Henry,  3083. 
Whitley,  John,  D.D^  3662. 
Whitman,  Bernard,  4231-36. 
Whitney,  W.  D.,  1384,  1404»,  n., 

1490, 1623. 
Whittemore,  Thomas,  3766-66, 

414C»,  n.,  4146b.  n..  4172,  4207, 

4217,  4222,  4224, 4220-27, 4236^ 

4256,  4289. 
Whytt,  James,  258K 
Wiberg,  P.  O.,  1C05. 
Wlchmann,  G.  J.,  1814. 
Wichmann,  Peter,  2150. 
Wlchmannhauseu,   R.  F.  tod, 

3508. 
Widebram,  Friedr.,  2547*. 
Widobnrg,  Ueinr.,  G3. 
Widerieaung  (Ktirze  popnlKre), 

359. 
Widerl^gung.  Wiederlegunff  der 

von  L.  Gfrhard,  etc.,  3833. 
Wie  dan  Jenteitr^  2^08. 
Wiedenfeld,  K.  W.,  2579b. 
Wiedenmann,  Gust.,  11-J4. 
WiedtrUgung.       See     Widtrle- 

gung. 
mf(2rrMA«n  (Tom),  etc.,  3646. 
Wiegmann,  G.  F.,  3157. 
WMcland,  G.  M.,  995;   d  096, 

1001, 1015, 1022,  n..  1084. 
Wieuner,  G.  F.,  4510». 
Wiensner,  Amadeun,  1281. 
Wioting,  Seneca,  1794,  44 J8. 
Wiggeni,  G.  F.,  1587,  2008. 
Wigglesworth,  Kdwanl,  .37.30*. 
Wigglesworth,  Michael,  3^9. 
WUs,  Jacob,  4570. 
Tilbrand,  J.  B.,  1165, 1150. 

lid,  C.  A.,  1139*. 

'Ildenilnn.  Bemh.,  420. 

llkeiiH,  Alb.,  10(  0. 

ilkiuB,  Charles,  1406,  n. 
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WOkliMon,  Sbr  J.  O.,  1361. 
BW  all  JWm  6e  taMd,  4442. 
WlUe,  O.  A.,  4007. 
WlUet,  Andrew,  9002,  9B66. 
William  of  Anvergne,  Bp.    See 

Onllielmns  AhMrnui. 
William  of  CoYentry,  9090,  n. 
William  of  Malmesbnry,  8871. 
Williams,    Edward,    1347;    cf. 

1350,  n. 
Williams,  F.  W.  [or  W.  8.1], 

4427-28. 
Williams,  Isaac,  8173. 
Williams,  N.  M.,  1614. 
WiUiams,  Pet«r,  D.D.,  8028. 
Wimam8,R.0.,4131.  n. 
Williams,  Rowland,  14S1. 
Williams,  8.  W.,  1617. 
Williams,  Thomas,  1810, 4469. 
Willianm,  W.  8.   [or  F.  W.f], 

4427-28. 
Williamson,  I.  D.,  4200,  4363w 
Willigen,    P.   van    der,    1070, 

2578«. 
Willis,  Thomas,  4719. 
Willmott,  R.  A.,  3581. 
Wils,  J.  B.,  i^fUrwards  Blias  a 

SanctA  Tereaia.    Su  £lias. 
Wilson,  H.  Hn  1404»,  n.,  1421, 

1427,  1435*,  n.,  1442,  n.,  1445, 

14M-54S  1482-8S». 
Wilson,  J.  P.,  2258. 
Wilson,  J.  T.,  4342, 4T02,  n. 
Wilson,  John,  1398. 
Wiltwn,  Biatthiaa,  4690-93. 4699. 
Wihton,  i?«v.  William,  <tf  Mor- 

Iry,2989. 
Wimuoy,  Joseph,  136. 
Winchostcr,     Elhanan,     4066, 

4059;    cf.    4012,   4069,   4074, 

4090,  4106, 4163. 
Winckler.    See  Winkler. 
Wlnckler,   or  Winkler,  J.  H., 

4760. 
Winckler,  J.  P.  8.,  82SL 
Winckler,   Johann,    3812;    ct 

3816,  n. 
Windot,  Jamea,  1867. 
Windheim,  C.  K.  ron,  166, 1676. 
Windiscfamann.  0.  J.  H.,  1363, 

1396;  cfll516. 
Windischmann,  F.  IT.  'B^14S», 
Windle,  William,  131. 
Windtorffer,  Adam,  4627. 
Winlcwskl,  Fraux,  1718. 
Winkler.    See  Winckler. 
Winkler,  £.  a.,  3638. 
Winkler,  or  WUickler,  Gottfried, 

2421.    ' 
Winkler,  J.  D.,  786. 
Winstanley,Gerrard  or  Jerrard, 

3778-80. 
Winstmp,  P.  J.,  Sp.,  3316. 
Winter,  oreodker  at  Birkenwer' 

der,  M2. 
Winter,  Robert,  4007, 4111*. 
Winzcr,  J.  F.,  1868, 4160. 
Wirgman,  George,  1007. 
Wirth,  J.  U.,  348,  n,  1176. 
Wirthgen,  C.  F.,  3986. 
Wisplqvist,  Sam..  4793. 
Wiser,  E.D.,  3640-41. 
WiMteiucho^iche  Bekuehttmo, 

362. 
Wlsshack,  Slegm.,  767. 
Wissowa,  Angnstin,  1702. 
Wilherell,  J.  F.,  4291,  4811. 
Witsius,  Uerm.,  1873-74, 98Ty. 
Witstock.  Thomas.  8196.     • 
Witter,  H.  B.,  1879. 
Wittmaack,  Thood.,  873. 
Wlttmann,  G.  M,  2904*. 


Witty,  JdimM. 
W-l8,J.]L.«5. 
WShnungen    (tJelMr    die)   der 

Sefie.hn. 
Wdlner,  3916. 
WOrter,  Fr.,  9904.  n. 
WOtxels,  J.  K.,  906. 
WiAIers,  IleiDr.,  2907. 
Woblfiirth,  J.  F.  T.,  1108-49. 
Wolf;  Christian,  B^nm  ▼on,  IflL 

110, 129;  c£  117-1191, 48L 
Woli;  Franc,  2962. 
Wolf,  J.  J.,  8806;  cL  381%  a. 
Wolf,  J.  L.,  781. 
Wolfart,  F.  P.,  3334. 
WolfenbOttel  Fragmeotirt.1747, 

3162,  3161-02L 
Wolff,  O.  C  3802. 
Wolff,  NIC,  ai99». 
Wolff,  Phillpp,  1960. 
Wolfl;  W.,  16I& 
Wolfrath,  F.  W,  2Z10-11. 
Wolle,  ChristiaoLjMa. 
Wolleb,  Eman.,  876. 
Wood,  George,  2348. 
Wood,  Jacob,  4136-37,  4I44-4L 
Wood,  Walter,  231&. 
Woodbridge,  John,  44 
Woodward^  John,  269C^. 
Woollaaton.  Job.,  2510a. 
Woolnor,  Henry,  40O». 
Woolscy,  T.  D.,  1712. 
Woolston,  Thomas,  3136,  SIML 
Woolton,  John.  JB^.,  26,  600. 
Work  (A)  far  Nome  T 

etc.,  616. 
World  (The)  to  Ome,  3348^ 
ITorU  (The)  Unauuktd,  3000. 
Worrall,  William,  4161-63^  4179^ 
Worst,  Octevioa,  2069. 
WorUbet,  John,  1992. 
Worthington,  John, 
WojKh,  Otto,  aoL 
Wright.  John,  21S2. 
Wright,    Richard,   1088,   907& 

4071,  4062,  4069,  4I1S,  4198; 

ct4163. 
Wright,  Thomas,  rJJA^  907, 

n.,  3201, 3267-70  jNunm. 
Wright,  Thoniaa,  ^  Boeikwitk, 

Wrightson,  Richard,  148L 
Wncherer,  W.  F.,  466. 
Wunderlich,  0.  J.  1662. 
Wural<ir,J.C..75l 
Wnttke.  AdoU;  19M. 
Wyn.  Elia,  3727. 
Wysock,  Alb.,  2788%  9789. 
Wyttenbach,  Daniel,  fftc  foww- 

er,  1046,  IflM;  c£  1664»  a. 
Wyttanbach,  J.  H.,  90B,  1Q6L 

Xenocratas,  1600,  n.       

Xenophon,  166S-63;  cfL  1T90L 

Tapna.   Sea  ilveafa. 
Tatea,  Freeaian,  4SL2. 
Tatea.  J.  B.,  9028,11. 
Yen-thsong,  1436*,  n. 
Yerrington,  Alex.,  1908. 
Tih-king.    Se^  J*ing, 
Yonng,  Alex.,  9687. 
Young,  Edward,  784,  S29Bw 
Young,  Joseph,  ifa>.,4O08,41OI» 

4108: 
Young,  R.,  3862. 
Young,  Robert,  4080. 

Zaalberg,  J.  a,  1944»  48BT. 
ZaUra,Jadah.    AeJodah. 
Zabarella,  Jaoopo,  1689>l 
Zaccaria,  F.  A.,  4706;  a. 
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Ziicliai«,a8^1358». 
ZacbariI,G.  1^4556. 
ZachM-iM  Mitfflerunu,  i&L 
Zttder,  Jac^  843fL 
Zftngerle,  R.  8^  2256. 
Zahn,  Adam,  2535. 
Zambrlai  Jfrancfl800y  8186k. 
Zamorti,  Hercules,  1122. 
Zandt,  C  G.,  362L 
Zang,  Charles,  2272. 

Gottfried  (b.  1635,  d.  1664X 

ZapC  'Oottfded  (b.  1745^  d.  1818X 

Zarathnstrau    See  Zoroaster. 
Zehrt,  Conrad,  8081. 
Zeibich.  Carl  Heinr.,  255L 
Zeibich,  Ohristoph  Hdnr.,  8512, 

4546L 
ZekUer,  Helchior,  481. 
Zeilfelder,  Wllh.,  2470, 4529. 
Zeisiiig,Ado]^858. 


Zelsold,  Job.,  44, 411%  418^,  417- 

19,  421,  426,  2495. 
Zeller,  Jfidnard,  1716, 2305. 
Zend-Avata.    See  Aveda, 
Zentgrav,  J.  J.,  3728. 
ZemuuiD,  V.  A.,  2871. 
Zemdce,  J.  H.,  4544. 
Ze8ch»WiUi.,8468. 
ZezBchwitE,  C.  A.  G.  too,  2707. 
Ziebicb,  a  H.  2110. 
Ziegler,  W.  C.  L^  1761,  1761, 

1764b 
Zimara,  Teofllo,  1680. 
ZimmeniMaiii,  J.  J.  D.,  a95L 
Ununenmuiii,  Job.,  733. 
Zimmemuum,  Karl,  8660. 
Zobel,  N.  £.,  1267,  8014. 
Zohar,  1049. 
Zolllkoffer,  or  Zollikopfbr,  Job., 

3466. 
ZoroMter,prqperIy  Zanthostra, 


ia6»-1884;  cf.  1896, 1800, 1400^ 

1404 
Zoni,  F.  G.  {Lot.  F.  G«>rgiiu), 

8774. 
Zschokke   (J.)   H.  (DX  2450^ 

(Add.). 
ZningHus,  Ulricas.  <SteZwiiigU. 
Zukrlgl,  Jak.,  323. 
ZukUrliftige  Schicksal  (Das)  der 

OWiloien,  4480*. 
Zona,  Leopold,  1911. 
Ztutande  (Yon  dem)  der  Suten, 

2610. 
Zwei  Cktmrache,  180. 
ZweiUr  FertiieA,  846. 
ZweOea  Schreibm,  2620. 
Ztoejfer  guUr  iFVewide,  etc.,  101, 

102. 
Zwlngli  {LaL  Zulngllus),  HaUI> 

reidi  or  Ulrich,  tt87. 
Zyro»  F.  F,  2885. 
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AborifflBM  of  Americs,  1812-10,  oZio  1»1, 1207 ; 
—  of  IndiA,  1820-28. 

▲braham't  BoMm.  2«72i',  2682,  2888%  266&  2729, 
3396.    Ae  oifo  IntermedlaU  8Ut«,  LUbIm. 

Adam,  Miration  oi;  4648-«),  alio4680,  b.  ; — whe- 
ther created  immortal,  2061. 

Age  in  the  Aitnre  life,  2996. 

**Ase  CTbe)  or  world  to  come,**  Jewiah  om  of 
the  term,  1873-74, 1886, 2206. 

•Imy  and  oiiinoc,  1821, 189&  2012%  4181-82,  4100 
-91, 4202, 421»^,  4214,  4886, 4804»  440i,  4106. 


Albigenm,  2028. 

American  Indiana.    Ae  Aborigines. 

Jutiomns,  2288. 

Ancestors,  worship  oi;  among  the  GhlnsM^  1616* 

-16161;  1618-16181. 
Angel  of  Death,  1877, 1060,  n. 
Animism,  800,  866,  866,  886i,  886^  (Add,),  889 

(Add.).    As  also  Life. 
Annihilation.    Su  Destmctlon  of  the  wicked. 

Immortality. 
Ansaireeh,  or  Ansajrlans.    Ae  Nniairls. 
Apocalypse,  Its  doctrine  of  the  JsMi  Things, 

2316. 
Apocrypha  of  the  Old  Testament  Its  doctrine  of 

the  ftitnre  life,  1861-63,  aUo  1769,  1771,  1772, 

1779,  n.,  2467. 
ianKOTaariMmt   e-omur,   8933,  4160,   4424.    As 

oJmo  Duration  of  ftitnre  panlshment. 
Apparitions.    See  Ohosts. 
Arabians,  heresy  of  the,  108. 
Aristotle,  salratioo  cX,  4668<68,  aJto  4688,  n., 

4589,  n.,  4601. 

Baptism,  whether  neceesary  for  salvation,  4614, 

n.    Ac  aUo  Heathen,  Inflmts. 
Basntos,  1310*. 
Beatific  Tislon,  3678-87,  aUo  2668, 2686,  4686,  n., 

3677*  (Add,). 
Becket,  Thomas,  Saint  and  Abp.    See  Thomas. 

Behemoth,  feast  of  the  Jews  upon,  in  the  world 
to  come,  1S68, 1936,  n. 

Bemoldns,  his  Tisions,  8270. 

Biblical  psychology,  2364-79,  also  1766, 1792, 2112, 
2130,  2174,  21S6»,  2281,  2341,  2367-68,  2368», 
2373,  2376,  4305,  n.,  4330. 

Body,  nature  of  the,  in  the  ftitnre  life,  1007-08, 
n.,  2274-76,  2929, 2967,  2959,  2966,  2988,  a010>, 
n..  3011, 8017*,  8028, 8088, 8040, 3046,  n.  3046», 
305S.  3123,  8126,  8130,  n^  81S2b,  8U»^  3423, 
8429, 3433. 3447, 3607,  8614, 8662; 8607.  Asalio 
Resnrrection. 

Body  of  Christ,  its  glorification,  3140, 8160%  8160», 
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Brahmairfim,  1404s-1406s,  jMtit^ 

Brandao,  or  Brmdan,  Saint,  his  marralkMH  vey- 

age,  3272-7>. 
Britons,  the  andent,  1848-62,  jaosite. 


destiny,  4706-1804,  <ilso  90, 107, 127,  lOO>,  2DQ. 
202,  2k,  2e2»,  267,  287,  819,  661,  669^  601,  n., 
864,  B.,  876,  167%  n.  8186,  8662;^ceQaetry 
of;  4786;— >imagfaiation  o^  4740;— langnage 
oi;  4720,  4764,  4846;— religion  of;  4741;— re. 
snrreetion  oi;  4892;— sins  o^  4729,  4748:  — 
transmigration  of  the  ■onl  in,  4768 ; — Tirtnes 
of;  4787,^760 ; —whether  their  sonls  are  daOt, 
4764-67,  4769,  4764-66,  4818;  — whether  their 
souls  are  immortal,  4722,  4746,  4740,  4760,  n., 
4763-64,  4773, 4781-82,  4794-96, 4797-W,  4814, 
4868,  4892-03, 4894,  n.— Ac  alio  Transmigx*- 
tion. 

Buddhism,  1433-1406B,  pa*iim,aUo  1301,  1863». 
1402-061  (Add,);^\n  Burrnah,  1486,  1440»;- 
in  Oeylon,  1434-M*,  144&  1468,  1471,  1476;- 
in  China,  1486%  1487, 1469,  1462,  146^,  I47»>, 
1479>,  1483*,  1486, 1489%  1406,  n.;— in  Mpal. 
1444, 1449, 1463»,  1467-67>:  —  in  Norway,  14&; 
—in  Blam,  1463*,  1474, 14B4;— in  Tibet,  146», 
1469r.  ^  Set  alio  Jains,  JVtrvdno. 

Butterfly,  the,  as  an  emblem  of  immortality, 
1701. 

Cabbala,  the  Jewish,  1878,  1881,  n.,  1001, 1010^ 
191^  1947-49. 

Caledonians,  the  ancient,  663,  n. 

CalTinists,  2793, 3424,  8444,  8674, 4107, 4232, 4611 
-18, 4521, 4682, 4677-78,  n.,  4(07, 2860*  (Add,). 

Catharl,  466,  2026. 

Catholics,  whether  they  can  be  saTed,  4604,  n. 

Celts,  1324*.  1329,  n.,  1348-48. 

Ceres.    Ae  Demeter. 

Chaldeans,  1291. 

Charles  L  qf  JWinee,  the  Bold,  his  tIsIob,  3870». 

Charles  11.  qf  J^noe,  the  /hi,  his  Tislon,  8271, 
3288,  n. 

Charon,  the  Etruscan,  178L 

Chiltasm.    Ae  Millenninm. 

Chinese,  1496-1623,  also  668,  n.,1201,  129l»  n., 
1297, 1300»,  1301, 1368i^.68». 

Christian  doctrine  of  the  fhture  lUb,  1908-4661, 
wutim,  ate)  642,  646,  668,  844,  016,  025,  949, 
1267,  1284^  1297,  1301%  1766,  in4,  2060,  89»4> 
(^dd.);— compared  with  that  of  the  Greek 
philosophers,  1707-06,  particularly  Plato,  1672. 
1604,  1600;— with  that  tauriit  in  the  Apo- 
crypha of  the  Old  Testament.  1862;— Its  pecu- 
liar ralne,  667.  2107,  2U0,  2188,  2109.  2212- 
16,  2218-19,  2236,  ^41,  2261,  2267-68,  SZ70, 
2292. 

Christians,  whether  they  can  be  sated,  1877,  b, 
1911. 

ChristlAu  of  St  John  the  Baptiit,  2006. 
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OcMro,  talTiitimi  of;  4684,  m  4001. 
dalnroymiice,  4077-78, 4688,  4607. 
OonAidanlsm,  1406-162S,  jpoMim,  ate  1276». 
ConadoiuneflS,  origin  of;  340. 
CoDTenion  after  death,  poaibiUtr  ct^  2023,  ii~ 

2701,  2703, 4260, 4461,  US». 
Crefttlon  of  tbe  Kml,  387-402, jMitim,  2171, 402*, 

(Add.),    iSse  alto  InftatioD,  (Mgin. 


See  Doration,  Heathen,  Hell,  He- 
retics, Infiinte. 

Dance  of  Death,  2451-61^,  alio  2461<  (Add.). 

Dead,  the,  who  hare  been  raised  to  life,  prerlmu 
state  of  their  sonls,  2103,  2611-12,  25^  25861 
2656,  2661. 

Dead,  worship  of  the,  1206^    Su  alto  Anceiton. 

Death,  2S80-2461^  abo  1903-2363k,oam'm,  123, 
187,  337,  n.,  627,  683,  672,  704,  805,  063, 000, 
1013,  1017,  1023,  1043,  1051,  1078,  1116,  1128, 
1136,  1148,  1173,  1238,  1253,  1253&.  1250,  n., 
1833,  n.,  1530,  1541,  1586-86,  1050,  1700,  1723, 
1880,  2473,  2500,  2S73.  2593-04, 2846, 2061, 2086, 
8116,  3128,  3385,  3413,  8494,  8501,  8546,  3600, 
3727, 4702,  n.,  2380^2M1«  (^dd.) ;—  how  Tiewed 
br  the  ancieats,  1270,  1273 ;~  Platonic  and 
New  Testament  rlew  of  compared,  1586. 

Death,  eternal,  1890, 3208,  8002,  4384,  4480.  She 
aUo  Destmction,  Doration  of  ftiture  pnnish^ 
ment,  UelL 

Death  of  the  aooL  See  MateilaUam,  Mortality, 
Sleep  of  the  sonl. 

Death,  physical,  the  signs  oi;  2484s  2439, 2447. 

Degrees  of  blessedness  in  the  ftitore  life,  8508- 
8605,  alio  3530 ;~  of  punishment,  8740. 

Demeter,  or  Geres,  1711, 1726.  See  dUo  Blensinlan 
Mysteries. 

Descent  of  ancient  heroet  into  the  Infernal  re- 
gions, 1713. 

Descent  of  Christ  into  Hades,  2637-2700^  also 
1809,  2017.  n.,  2027^,  n.,  2304»  n.,  247as  2527, 
2503-04,  3662. 

Destination  of  man,  700M)00^  1020^  See  aUo 
Future  life,  Immortality. 

Dastrvction  of  the  wicked,  1081*,  n.,  2314s  n., 
2317,  n.,  2320*,  2330,  2340, 2357-58,  2363»,  3502- 
03,  3781,  3788-80,  3821,  3030,  8064,  3976,  n., 
8000,  4007,  4016, 4064-65, 4060, 4107. 4143, 4152, 
n.,  4105*,  4241,  4208,  4304-06,  4315,  4310-20, 
4824,  4341,  4364-57, 4807-71,  4876^  4378,  4383, 
4386,  4880,  4301, 4303,  4805,  4307-08,  4411-12, 
4415, 4417. 4422,  4426*,  44S9-80, 4436, 4441, 4444, 
4448-60, 4452-53, 4460s  4462-40, 4476-76, 4480, 
4482-88, 4486-87, 4403-05*.  Ae  also  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  wicked.  Mortality  of  the  aoiil,  Du- 
ration of  ftitnre  punishment 

Drihthelm,  his  vision,  8268. 

Druldism,  1348-62. 

Dmses,  1088-80, 1090^  100»,  100»  hit  (Add.). 

Damtlon  of  fiitore  punishment,  8767-4406^,  aito 
402,  408,  500,  004,  1140,  1261,  1787,  1800,  n.. 


8712-13,  3716,  8721-2»,  3728-20,  3784,  8740, 
Sreo^l,  8753, 875a>,n.  8004^(^(14.).  See  alto 
auivf  Destruction,  HelL 

Sarth,  the  renovated,  the  IVitare  abode  of  the 

righteous,  8520, 8674-75,  3507.    AeHeayen. 
Eddas,  1330-31, 1335, 1380, 1841. 

the  ancient,  1864-65S  alao  1200-02, 


Elect,  number  of  the.   <Ste  Number. 
Eleusinian  Mysteries,  1668,  n.,  1600,  1700,  1715, 

1718,726,1728*,    Ae  also  Mysteries. 
Slysinm,  1680»,  1684, 1605». 
Emanation,  391, 446. 
End  of  the  world,  1250, 1770, 1800, 2022, 2060,  n., 

2075, 2068, 2105-06, 2144,  2221,  2310, 2824, 8017, 

4425. 


Eschatology,  or  doctrine  of  the  Last  Tblngs, 
Christian,  1008-2363»,  and  2050-2363^  (AddX 
pattim,  aito  2309,  2706; —heathen,  1256,  12S1: 


—Jewish,  1877, 1880, 1888-84, 1892, 1890, 1900, 
1908,  1915,  1940,  1945;— Mohammedan,  1965, 
1969»,  1071, 1984-85, 1086-,  1086;— Parsi,  1861s 
1376, 1880, 1886, 1307, 1406-08^..- Ae  oiio  Vu- 
tnrelife. 

Eternal,  eternity.  See  «u«v,  Death,  Duration, 
*«BTarlasthig,"  LUb,  Rewards  and  Punidi- 
ments. 

Bkruscans,  1781-88b. 

Ere,  salTatlon  oi;  4640-60. 

ETesham,  monk  of,  3278. 

•Ererlasting,**  ••eternal,"  ••fbr  erer,"  use  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  words  so  translated,  1821, 
4181-82,  4100^)1,  4203,  421>,  4214-15,  4304, 


Fathers  of  the  church,  their  opinions  concerning 
the  soul  and  tbe  future  life,  541-660>,  jNUsi'm, 


1OO3-2OO0»,  pateim;  alto  1-14, 52,  66, 2 
880-00»,  421,  420,  463,  464, 471,  482,  499,  562^ 
669,  731,  836,  1139,  1210,  2114-16,  2119,  2128, 
S125-20,  2263,  28^,  23S>,  2380-81S  2466-67, 
2527,  2643,  2760,  2936-M^,  2967,  3403-06,  8757, 
4406,4527. 

Feast  of  the  righteous  Jews  (on  LeTiathan,  Be- 
hemoth, etc)  in  the  world  to  come,  1866, 
1036,  n. 

FUians,  1810. 

Finns,  1820. 

Four  lAst  ThingiL    See  Eschatology. 

Fulbertus,  his  rision,  3270. 

Funeral  usages  of  ancient  nations,  1208s  UW, 
1675s  1330»(^dd.). 

Fnrseus,  Saiint,  his  visions,  8267. 

Future  lU^  comprehensive  works  concerning  Its 
reality  and  nature,  541-1253^,  and  547*-1268l 
r^cMA  alto  40,  52, 127, 140,  IW,  278,  202,  206, 
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—  doctrine  of  the,  among  nations  and  sects 
not  Chrietian,  1264-1002«,  and  AddiHonty  1200 
-lOO^Mff.  (For  details,  see  CLASsmoinoir,  pp. 
686,687.) 

docMne  of  the,  in  CkritUan  thootont  1008- 

4664, jMWtfli,  and  ^ddOumf,  2060-3004*.  (For 
detaOs,  see  Classipicahoh,  p.  687.)— Ae  also 
Immortality,  ••Spiritualism,"  Transmigration. 

Future  punishment.    See  Duration,  Punishment. 

Gauls,  the  ancient,  1348-62. 

Gehenna,  1770,  1004,  2217,  3748,  8766^,  4174-77, 

4202, 4212»,  4225*,  4236,  4270,  4830,  4846.    iSbe 

alto  HelL 
Gentiles.    See  Heathen. 
Germans  and  Scandinavians,  the  andent,  1328» 

-43',  alto  1200, 1330*  (Add^ 
Ghosts,  4666-4706, iNUiAii;  also  002^  006, 1228, 

2080,2782,3368.^ 
Gnostice,  1006, 2004. 
Greeks  and  Romans,  tbe  ancient,  1684-1780^,  oZio 

62,  541,  567,  n.,  708,  731,  701s  1001,  n.,  1210, 

125^ia01S^pa«n'm,  1807,  1867,  1880,  n.,  1881, 

n.,  1804,  21»,  2467,  2967, 8014, 3066, 8708,  SHO 

-71,1550^1646»U(U.). 
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Or««iiUiul«ra,  1814-10. 

Oragorr  I.,  i%!p«,  whether  bit  prayers  deltrered 

the  Emperor  Tr^}aD  from  hell,  4600-63,  al90 

4A89,  n. 
Goldo  or  Gnjr  of  Aoit,  2089, 82Mb 

HMlee,  1667-61,  1667«.  1713,  171»».  1710,  1725». 
1730,  2247,  2286,  2460,  2640,  25K0.  2681,  2589-90, 
2684,  2668,  3748,  3766^,  4174-77,  4202,  421>, 
4279,  4330,  4346,  4670;  — Homer's  concepUon 
Ot,  1520, 1628, 1683, 1638-38, 1640,  etc.  Su  alto 
I>e8cen1^  Elytlom,  Hell,  Sheol,  Tutanu. 

Happineea  of  the  ftatmre  life.    Su  HeaveD. 

Harrowing  of  HeO,  2044,  n.,  2047,  3274,  n. 

Heathen  nottons  oonoeming  the  soul  and  the 
future  life,  1264-1092«,;>a«ta'm,  and  1290-109'> 
bi»  {Add.),  alto  4007 ; —concerning  death,  2418- 
14;— concerning  the  returrection,  2987, 3014. 

Heathen,  fhtnre  state  of  the,  4584-4047,  aUo  645, 
n.,1269,  1877,  n.,  8674,3007,  4408,  n.,  4610,  n., 
4688,  n.,  4607,  n. 

Hearen,  3402-3087,  and  3404«^^»07«  (Add,),  o/se 
1003-2303^,  DOtrtm,  3202-3401,  patHm,  20,  43, 
n.,  670,  602,  730, 701, 088, 1035. 1190, 1284, 1280, 
n.,  1880,  1800,  1000,  n.,  1008.  1016,  n.,  1020, 
2430, 2478,  2617,  2600, 2034,  2060, 3211, 4004 ;  — 
GalTlnistic,  8444;— the  empvrean,  3442,  3451, 
8663;— locality  o(  2836»,  2340,  8520, 3681,  3501, 
8674-76,  3607;— of  the  ancients,  1272;— of  the 
ancient  Germans  and  Scandlnarlans,  1827, 
1333;— of  the  Parals,  1888; —on  earth,  8484.— 
See  al$o  Beatific  Tlalon,  EljiiQm,  Paradise,  Re- 
OQgnition. 

Heavens,  the  seven,  8408,  n.,  8403%  n.;— ihe 
three,  8442;— of  the  Hlndos,  1400, 144& 

HebivwB,  Bpistle  to  tbo^  231& 

Hegellanism,  1147. 

Hell,  3088^50*,  aln  100»-2S03k,  ixuttm,  8262- 
3401,  pattim,  8767-4406b.  patting  al$o  480, 
2382,  2415,  2472>,  2478,  2034,  2078,  2080,  2728, 
2706,  2801,8107, 8100, 4004.  2301* Milcf.);- the 
lire  of,  2043,  n.,  8720,8730;— Jewish  notion  of; 
1807, 1870, 1877,  n.,  1880, 1800, 1000, 1008, 1016, 
lOttMO,  1048;  — Mohammedan,  ioo^  lOVl, 
1086. 1080;— location  of  2184,  n.,  8068,  8734- 
86,  8742-43,  8746, 8786,  4111 ;  miUgatkm  of  its 
pnnishments,  3740,  3760,  8753,  8760«,  n.,  4283; 
— of  the  ancients,  1276;— of  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans and  Scandinavians,  1827,  1833,  1880, 
1842;  — pitch  and  brimstone  in,  8782;— the 
sight  of  its  torments  supposed  to  Incrsase  the 
bflss  of  the  saints,  3460%  n.,  8787,  8082.— &e 
also  Descent,  Duration,  Gehenna,  Hades,  Be- 
wards,  Sheol,  Tartarus. 

Hells  of  the  Hindus,  1410, 1428-20, 1440. 

Heretics,  future  state  ot,  4500-04,  4507,  4003, 
4011, 4013, 4015, 4030, 4043,  n. 

Hindus,  1404^1406c.  also  668,  n^  657«  n.,  1264,  n., 
1284,  1201-02,  1204.  n.,  1207, 130(^,  1801,  1363 
-63t>,  1615,  1402-1406i(^(id.);— ftineral  cere- 
monies among  the,  147d,  1477, 1482.— &e  oiso 
Heavens,  Hells. 

H^v  Spirit,  the,  the  author  of  Immortality, 

Huns,  1204. 

Identity.    See  PersoDaUty. 

Hahiahs,  1257. 

Immateriality.    As  Materialiim. 

Immortality  of  the  soul,  comprehensive  works 

'  on  the,  641-1269>,  pauim,  and  647^1268J 
Mdd.),  alio  18,  28,20,  86,42,62,64,68,04-00, 
70, 78.«8, 106,  108,  112, 170, 172,  174,  170-181. 
187-100,  20»-205,  210, 210*,  218,  200,  2n,  277, 
S8Q^  284,  208,887,807,  886,  882,  400,411,  401, 
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408,  61^  640, 

3734,  4072,  4422, 4678,  B., 


3480%  soe%  sorr, 

"  '^j  4700^4101, 


4751; — dootrine  oonoeming  the,  among  i 
tious  and  sects  tMNt  CAruttdn,  1264-1092%  ana 
1290-199'>  bit  (Add.),  alto  2006,  n. ;— doctrine 
oonoeming  the,  in  ChritUan  iheviogf,  1993- 
2363k,  pattim,  and  2050-230Uk(  Jdd.),  aito  2176, 
2621.  2611,  2737,  2747,  2008,  3354-55,  3404,  3690 
-31,  3016,  4422,  4462,  4487,  4404;  — denied,  16, 
647,  640,  858. 12520, 1010,  tte^  1040, 1068,  1060- 
70, 1073-74, 1076%  1070, 1004,  ttc^  164€»  iAdd.)\ 
— history  of  the  doctrine,  641-601,  and  note, 
1093-2009*  and  note,  1264-1992%  jMUS»a%  4391, 
4607,  647*  {Add.\  120»-199>  hit  {Add.).-^Stt 
alto  Destraction  of  the  wicked.  Future  lift, 
Uaterialism,  Mortality  of  the  souL 

India.    Su  Hindus. 

Indians.    Su  Aboriglaai. 

Infants,  fhture  state  of,  4510M688,  olse  2N3,  n., 
2335*,  3j19,  n.,  3327,  3620,  n.,  4589,  n.,  4O0O;  — 
immortality  of  their  souls,  788, 801 ; — unborn, 
resurrection  of;  2080. 

Infernal  regions.    Sx  Hades,  HelL 

Infusion  of  the  soul,  396, 807, 401%  409%  406%  443, 
450. 

Instinct,  4700-4894,  pattim,  also  806, 3MK 

Intermediate  stat^  2402-2500»,  a7sr>  1903-2888% 
pattim,  43, 136, 178, 046, 068, 007, 077, 682, 711% 
1971,  2804,  2628,  2718,  2723,  2774.  2779,  2088, 
304'A  3073, 3191,  n..  8260»,  328S.  3304, 3383-84*, 
3301,  3408,  3622,  3547,  3662,  3587,3597%  3819, 
3824,  3833,  3899-3003,  3007,  8013,  4316,  4820, 
4383,  2471-  (jicU.);— history  of  Uie  doctrine, 
2402-08,  2642;  2670>. 

Islands  of  the  Blest,  1686. 

IsmaiUs,  1067%  1080*. 

Jains,  1436, 1443%  1468«,  1400. 
Japanese,  1201, 1204. 
Jemshid,  identified  with  Tama,  140L 
Jerusalem,  the  heavenly,  2018, 3424».  8437 
Jews,  their  notions  concerning  the  fbture  lifei 
1734-1002.  aifo  642,  663,  667,  1264,  1267,  1281, 
1207, 1300.  1801%  1080,  1703. 1998,  2Q27»,  2120, 
1800  (Add.),  1038*  (Add.) ;  —whether  they  can 
be  saved,  4025,  4040.  — &€  alto  Hell,  Judg- 
ment, Old  TestamentfPre-exlstence,  Pui^toty, 
Resurrection,  Transmigration. 
John  the  Baptist,  his  descent  to  Hades,  2644^ 
Judgment  of  the  dead,  notions  of  the  andant 
Egyptians  oonoeming  the,  1864-«6,  1800-61, 
1803-04. 
Judgment,  the  General,  S181-^981«.  also  646, 
1260,  1003-2308k,  pattim,  2802,  2528,  u.,  2047, 
8013,  3086,  8000,  8274,  32B&-83,  8822%   3333, 
8701,  8713»,8741%  4080. 4040, 4426,8200k/^4dl); 
— notions  of  the  Jews  conceroiog,  1877, 1B07, 
1809,1921, 1940, 1964,8007-68;— ofthe  Moham- 
medans, 1006. 1086 ; — ofthe  ParsisASOT; — whe- 
ther the  sins  of  the  elect  are  to  be  i   

at,  2108. 


Karaites,  lOlSi". 

Karens,  1806*. 

Kbonds,  1320, 1820*,  1828. 

Knowledge  of  the  present  world  aftei 

2246,  2530, 2646,  2662. 
Kpi9K,  2288. 

lost  Day.    As  Judgment,  the  OeoanL 
Last  Things.    As  Eschatology. 
Lemnres,  1080. 
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LrriatbMi,  feait  of  the  J«wi  upon,  in  the  world 

to  eonM,  1868, 1086,11. 
Life,  261%  26»,  814,  819,  828,  SS8, 889, 840,  866, 

S73, 383,  886, 886*,  1166,  2678,  886k  (Add.),  3861 

(Add.). 
Ufo,  eternal,  1880,  2042,  8110,  3129,  3203,  8211, 

3231, 43M.  -^SaeaUo  Hearen. 
Limbo,  2637-2709\  (Oto  3262-3401,  ooMtm,  2027^, 

23M,  2472%  2772,  ZTSfr^  2816,  ^20,  3708,  n. 
LatheraDB,  2782-88,  2706,  3424^  4614»  n.,  46n, 

2S6ff^{Add.), 

MagnetUm,  animal,  40n-78, 4688, 4097. 

Mandaeans.    See  M endaltM. 

ManichieanB,  1006. 

Materialism,  0, 10,  85, 87. 40, 67.«0,  6^  66,  70,  73 
-8861,  passim,  646,  711%  734.  76fr^  768,  761, 
768,770,  776,790, 796,  826, 8»-33, 886,  844,869, 
806, 901,  906,  916,  ft26, 073,  980,  990, 1047.  1062, 
1068, 1090-91, 118(yt,  1214, 1223, 1266, 1968, 2147, 
2248-48*.  2304^  2328,  2363»,  2989»,  2992,  3073, 
8136,  3797,  n^  4199,  4370,  307«-^6»  (jJcTd.);— 
hJMorr  of  the  doctrine,  104, 166, 173,  211,  221, 
229, 246,  277, 363, 376, 382, 386",  661.— Ae  ai«o 
Nature  of  the  eoul. 

Memory  after  death.  666,  930.  1162,  1210,  2108, 
2136,  2168,  2170,  2172, 2217,  2289,  2514,  2640. 

Mendaitea,  or  Mandcane,  2006, 109»  6t«  (Add,), 

Metempeychoeii.    Su  Tranamigration. 

Mexicans,  1294,1317. 

MllleDninm,  1892,  2816,  2628, 29T2-78, 8013»  8067 
-68, 3079, 3108,  3666,  3865, 3878. 

MImina  phUoeophy,  U14. 

Mohammedans,  their  notions  concerning  the  fu- 
ture life,  1963-1987,  olio  642,  663,  1264,  1257, 
1284, 1866, 1876, 19170. 

Mongols,  1294. 

MorUlity  of  the  sonl,  101-104,  660,  672.  877, 091, 
2101, 2114-20  (Dodwell),  2132,  2147, 2202,  2806, 
2320*.  2321, 23;28.  2346,  2868i>,  3707, 4801.— Ae 
alto  Death,  Destruction,  MaterlalUm. 

Mnmmies,  1860. 

Mysteries,  the  ancient,  667, 1690, 1696, 1700, 1704, 
1712, 1716, 1717-18, 1726-27. 

Myths  in  Platoy  169fr-07, 1698*. 

Nature  of  the  soul,  1-886B,  1264-2879,  iKuHm, 
aZio  890, 891,  432,  444,  447,  468,  491,  641,  661, 
669,  660,  660>,  618-19,  648,  660,  679,  684,  714, 
728,  748,  747,  779-80.  791%  796,  878,  904,  986, 
976,  994, 998»,  1174, 12^  1262, 1680,  2887,  2621, 
2677,  2628. 2046,  8186, 8662,  4306^  n.,  4743, 1^ 
2St^(AddX  AeaZio  Biblical  psychology,  Do- 
Btnictlon,  Materialism. 

Nazorasans,  20O61. 

Negroes,  1306, 1810*. 

Neoplatonists,  1669*. 

Ifahamah,  1792. 

New  Zealanders,  1800. 

mrvdna,  1436*,  1446, 1468, 1467,1460, 1480, 1486, 
I486, 1486s,  1402  {Add.), 

vovf,  2281. 

Number  of  the  saved  compared  with  that  of  the 
lost,  4496-4610,  aUo  2024,  n.,  2336*,  8613,  n., 
8776. 

Nusairis,  or  Nusatrtyeh,  1087%  1080>,  1002, 100». 

Nyiya  philosophy,  1428.26»  1466. 

Oceania,  1201, 1207. 

Otam,  (ch)V\  transUted  ^'ererlastlng,'*  etc., 
4181-«2, 4202, 421»,  4216. 


Old  Testament,  doctrine  of  the  Aiture  lift  In  the, 
1788^1863,  alto  667, 1281,  1297,  2250-67,  2268, 
2303,  Sm,  3600,  3800,  8018. 

Orcns.    See  Hades,  SheoL 

Origen,  salration  of,  4680,  n.,  4664. 

Origin  of  the  sonl.  387-46%  olie  29, 80, 81, 62, 167, 
184,  211,  337,  886>.  481,  486>,  408,  748,  844, 
936,  990.  998»,  158^  1660,  1676,  1676^,  1676, 
1066,  1906,  2970,  2112,  2860,  2706,  4621^  (Add.\ 
402^  (Add.),  607*  (Add.);— history  of  opinions 
on  the  sukjeot,  887, 388,  396, 421. 429, 441,  468, 
471, 1266, 1267. — See  alio  Creation,  Emanation, 
Pre-existence,  Traduction,  Transmigration. 

Pantheism,  820, 866,  886. 

Paradise,   3402-3687,   alto  1003-2363^, 

3262-3401,  tNunm,  2468, 2619, 3197,  34! 

(vidd.):— Jewish  notion  oi;  1877,1880,  1000, 

1908,  1916,  1939,1040,  1948;  — Mohammedan, 

19t)6. 1071, 1973, 1986. 
Parsis.    See  Persians. 
Patrick,  Siiint,  Purgatory  of,  2720,2766^  2817-17% 

2S39»,  2842,  289>,  32U,  3303,  n. 
Paul,  the  Apostle,  his  descent  to  hell,  8691;— 

his  eechatology,  1604,  2*278,  2316,  3059,  3182*, 

4393;— his  psychology,  2377. 
Persians,  the  ancient,  and  the  modem  Parsis^ 

1366-1404,  aUo  663,  667,  1267,  1290-02,  1207, 

1301, 1363*,  1823. 
Penephone,  or  Proserpine,  1711, 1738. 
Personality  after  death,  660, 660>,  872,  884, 1001, 

10S4, 1089, 1096-06, 1099.  1106. 1124, 1137,  T163, 

1172, 1203, 1213, 1217, 1220, 1233, 1790,  2318. 
PeruTlans,  1204. 

Peter's  doctrine  of  the  Is»t  Things,  2310. 
Pharisees,  1886, 1803, 1903, 1926, 1968. 
Philibertns,  his  rlslon,  8279. 
Philosophers,  the  ancient    Ste  Greeks  and  Re- 


place of  departed  spirits,  2406, 2506-00,  2511-12, 
2684-36,  2640,  2681-82.  2602,  2607.  See  alto 
Abraham's  Bosom,  Hades.  Heaven,  Hell, 
Intermediate  state,  Limbo^  Paradise. 

Plato»  salvation  of,  4680,  n.,  4601, 4662L 

Plurality  of  souls  in  man.    See  Unity. 

«MVfia,2281. 

Poems  on  death,  784,  2388,  2401, 2416-17,  2420, 
2434, 3386, 3727;— on  Heaven,  2018,  8»»6, 3611, 
8617,  3628,  8660,  3624,  8637;— on  Hell,  1039, 
8886, 8601-04,  3719*,  3764;— on  the  deecent  of 
Christ  to  Hades,  2017,  n.,  26U%  264<M7%  2686. 
2607-07%  2706;  — on  the  future  life,  2010, 
2018,  2028,  2033,  2044,  2066,  2087%  2111,  2164, 
2162,  2230, 2283, 2860 ;  —on  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  227%  686,  586*,  600(7),  618,  619,  630, 
666, 739,  784,  821-823,  827,  072.  979, 962,  908% 
1029  1030,  1044.  1049,  1068%  1119,  1169,  1178, 
1197,1248,  2388,  126a(>4<ld.);— on  the  inter- 
mediate  state,  268»,  3S74, 8647;— on  the  I^wt 

.  Judgment,  2018.  3182-66>,  8186,  8104*,  8198, 
8200, 3208, 3219,  3226, 8227*-29, 3240, 3242. 8244 
-46*,  3247,  3248*,  3266,  8268.  3268»,  3261,  3261% 
8274;— on  the  Last  Things,  2033,  2044,  2066, 
2111, 2164, 2162,  2289;— on  pre^xistence,  486, 
486,  666;— on  the  resurrection,  3021,  8046^ 
3071;— on  the  resnrrsction  of  Christ,  3274;— 
on  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  the  ftators 
life,  1939,  3267,  3269,  n.,  3272-74, 8277, 3270-81, 
8282, 3284-86, 330&^,  3312L  3320, 3324-25, 3330, 
8344,  3881;- on  universal  restoration,  4270L 
4288,  44n. 

Polynesians,  1307, 1808, 1311. 

Prayer  for  the  dead,  2710-2028*,  pattim,  alto 
lira,  2408, 2527, 2604;— among  the  Jews,  1872. 
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pre-eziitenM  of  th«  Mnl,  468-800,  ttte  82,  n., 
127, 384,  66S,  1564, 1677, 1594, 1699,  1666, 1669, 
1672, 1680»,  20ia»,  »86.  3947, 8996,  4108.  4890«, 
540»(^d<<.]i;— Jewish  doctrio«  of;  1764^1896. 
— Set  alto  TranamlgratioQ. 

Probation,  4260,  4461,  4489. 

PropAgation  of  the  0oal.    Ae  Tnductloii. 

ProMrpine.    iSee  Persephone. 

Protestants,  whether  they  can  be  MTed,  4690-06, 
4697,4603,4636. 

^X4i  1^^*    '^  ^^^  Biblical  peycbology. 

Purcatory,  2710-2928*,  also  3-262-3401,  ixw«m, 
4&,  m\  a007b,  2016,  2023(?),  2028,  »30,  n, 
2043, 2063,  2103,  2137,  2229, 2304,  n.,  2462,  n^ 
2475,  2474,  2478,  249MW.  2626,  2627,  2683-84, 
8197,  8696. 8703,  n.,  3718,  3724,  3818,  3838,  3844, 
8960,  2761^-2928*  (-Add.) :  — Hindu  doctrine  of, 
1440,  etc.;  — Jewish,  1870,  1872,  1879-80;  — 
Mohammedan,  1971.— <See  alio  Patrick. 

Punishment,  fVitnre,  reality  ot,  4086,  4108,  4113, 
4146i>,  4147,  4163,  4170,  417ft-80,  4204,  4216, 
4220,  4226,  4228,  4237.  4253,  4258,  4299,  4416. 
See  alto  Duration,  Hell,  Limbo,  Purgatory,  Re- 
wards. 

Pythagorinn,  164»-67, 1678, 1727,  n. 

Babbinlcal writers.    iSefJews. 

Recognition  of  friends  in  the  ftiture  life,  8006-72, 
alio  939, 1016,  1036,  1060,  1108-<>9,  1136,  1179, 
1183, 1201, 1224,  2168,  2216.  2233,  2287,2242-43, 
2268,  2279*,  2289,  2802,  2336>,  2578*,  3414,  3626, 
3639, 3566, 3596, 3697, 8766,  3697«  (Add.),  867» 
{Ad^.). 

oRedivivalIsm,"  4449. 

Reminiscence,  Platonic  doctrine  of;  1677|  1694. 
Sot  also  Pro-existence. 

Reprobate.    Su  Number  of  the  saved. 

Restoration.  See  awoKor^tmunt,  Duration  of 
future  punishment. 

Remirrection,  the,  2929-8132<l,  aUo  1998-2363^, 
pa$tim,  616, 546,  663,  690,  595, 617. 646, 898, 990, 
1007-08,  1023,  1043,  1094,  1219,  1269,  1267-68, 
1640,  1672,  2578,  2570«.  n.,  2689,  2601,  2699, 
8148,  3161,  3185>,  3*283,3383, 3789, 3855, 4196;  — 
the  flrst,  2993,  3079-80*,  3089,  8132"  (^<W.);  — 
immedifttely  after  death,  173-176,  3012,  3060, 
8054,  8066,  8073;— of  the  wicked,  3781,  8821, 
8956,  4002;  — office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in,  3027; 
—  doctrine  o^  among  the  Cimbri,  1326;  — 
among  the  Jews,  1738,  1749,  1765, 1761,  1824- 
49,  passim,  1860,  1862,  1866»  1869,  1877,  1880, 
188'i  1890,  1899,  1903,  19^4,  1926,  1928,  1981% 
1935,  1937,  1940,  1943,  1950,  1954,  29S8,  2987, 
8056,  3067-68;  — among  the  Mohammedans, 
1966, 1068 ; — among  the  ancient  Persians,  1376, 
1380,1386,1306-97,  1403.  — &e  aUo  Interme- 
diate state. 

Resurrection  of  Christ,  813^-8181,  also  645,  2042, 
2438,  2141,  3061, 3066,  3274, 4246. 

Rewards  and  punishments  of  the  fbture  life^ 
8262-^401,  oZxo  1993-2363l>,  passim,  553, 704, 711, 
832,  874, 1022, 1086, 1259,  im  n.,1569, 1564,  n., 
1663-67, 1674,  1678-79,  1680»,  1681,  1684,  1691, 
1696%  1736,  1764,  1788,  1799-1813,  1866,  1862, 
1867, 1877, 1880, 1899, 1900, 1916, 1920-21, 1924, 
1984,  1939-1941,  1948,  1961,  1971,  1988,  1092, 
2641,  2966.  4144,  4284,  4236,  .4426.    See  also 
Beaven,  Hell,  Purgatory. 
'h  Man,  the,  and  Lazarus,  parable  of.    See 
.uke  ZTl.  19-31,  in  the  Index  following  this, 
lani.    See  Greeks  and  Romans, 
^enians,  1267. 
%1792. 
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Sabiaiu,  or  Zabians,  12M,  5B0& 

Sadducees,  1908, 1964. 

Sadikiahs,  1267. 

Salvation.  See  Catholics,  Christians,  Heatbea, 
Heretics,  In&nts,  Jews,  Proteetaots. 

Samaritans,  1918^  1919, 199>  tis  {AM.}. 

Sandwich  Islanders,  1307. 

SAnkhya  philosophy,  1410-21, 1408. 

Saved,  number  of  the.    See  Nomber. 

BcandinaTians,  the  aadent,  1324-4i^,  faaaim, 
also  563, 1291. 

Scholastic  dlTlnes,  thsir  opinions  eoncimlng  the 
soul  and  the  ftiturs  UIb,  17,  18,  fia^TlMi, 
1999,  2021-27«. 

Science  in  the  fiiture  Ufe,  1070, 3641. 

Second  advent  ai  Christ,  2044,  2310-11,  2315, 
2331,  2353, 3118, 3600,  4361, 447L 

Second  death,  4108,  4374. 

Semitic  nations,  1290, 1292.    SeedlaoJvwB. 

Seneca,  salvation  of;  4689,  n.,  4601,  4650. 

Separato  state  of  the  soul.  See  Intermediate 
state. 

Sepulchral  percussion,  or  Beating  in  th*  8nv«, 
Jewish  and  Mohammedan  doctrine  of  th^ 
1876, 1960, 197L 

Sex  in  the  future  Ufe,  1136. 

Shamans,  1437, 1462. 

Bheol,  1746, 1750-42, 1766, 1778,  1778, 1780. 1782; 
1786, 1794, 1867, 1870, 2247.  2648, 876^,  4174-n, 
4202, 4212»,  4279, 4846.    drnpare  Hades. 

Siin  (*"  spirit"),  use  of  the  word  in  Chinflie) 
1616^1616f,  1618^-15181. 

Siamese,  1468>,  1474, 1484. 

Sibylline  Oracles,  2162. 

Simplicity  of  the  soul,  004, 027, 1251. 
Sin  agftinst  the  Holy  Ghost.    iSce  UnpnrdooaMs 
sin. 

fflavio  nations,  1290, 1329, 1882. 
Sleep  of  the  soul,  2600-36,  obo  173-176,  48S».6U, 
672,  673,  783»,  n.,  2160,  2169,  n.,  2174, 2292, 2304, 
2314»,  2317,  2367-68,  2678«,  2678i,  2718,  S073, 
8837, 4324, 4415, 4441,  4466.    See  also  Intone- 
diate  state.  Materialism,  Mcx-tality. 
Socinians,  8800, 8946. 
Solomon,  salvation  of;  4680,  n^  4661-61*. 
Soul,  distinguished  flrom  the  body,  04, 10»,  115^ 
170,  190*,  224,  226,  256,261,  282, 290,  296,  303, 
323,  333,  348,  368,  380,  765,  766,  1222;— dis- 
tininiished  firom  the  spirit,  14, 63, 115, 120, 254, 
290?  295,  307,  330,  1222,  2000,  2008, 2007,  2114. 
2122,  2341-42,  2346;  — supposed  to  adhere  to 
the  body  till  after  the  resurrection,  2534-35, 
2643,    2578.— &e   also   BibUcal   psychology, 
Immortality,   Materialism,   Nature,    OrigiB, 
Pro-existence,  Sleep,  Transmigration,  Unity. 

Soul  and  the  fhture  life,  doctrine  concerning  the, 
among  nations  and  sects  not  Chn'sf ion,  1254- 
1992^,  and  1209-1992»  his  (Add.) ; — inCkristian 
theoUtffv,  1093^4004,  passim,  and  AddUums, 
2069-8994*.  (For  details,  see  CLAnmanoir, 
pp.  686,  687.) 

Spirit,  1702. 2281, 2841-42, 2345, 2804-79.  Setako 
Materialism,  SouL 

« Spiritualism"  or  Spirition,  modern,  4666-17<», 
atw  2637-88. 

State  after  death.  &e  Pntnro  lifb^  Intennediate 


Stature  and  age  of  those  raised  from  thedssd, 

2996. 
Stoics,  ^675-77, 1092, 1096, 1725. 


INDEX  OF  SUBJEOTa 


Suflt,  1257, 1967«^1M74, 199»,  1909i. 
Snn,  worship  of  the,  1288». 
Swedembori^aiia,  4614. 

Table-Upplng.    Ae  **  Spiritoallan." 
T^urtaniaJ^  1807,  8766b,  4174-77,  4202,  421>, 

TertnUUn,  MlTation  o(  468»,  n. 
Myarav  «u&yM«,  1690,  4190, 4480. 
ThonuuTBackot]  ^  Qtmterbmy,  aaint,  MlTfttioo 

Thraelbld  dlTiflton  of  hnmaa  nature,  116,  120, 

249,2345,2870.    SeeaiuVnitj. 
Tibetana,  1267, 1201. 

Tradactton  or  propagation  of  the  aoul,  887-402. 

pau£n,  648, 901, 402*  {Add.), 
Tnyan,  the  Emperor,  his  delirerance  fttm  hell. 

Transmigration  of  the  soul.  601-540»,  aUo  62, 
486,  864, 1672, 1676,  1676i>,  1704,  2304.  n.,  VIW, 
616»-640^  (jIcU.);— doctrine  of  the,  among  the 
Brnzes.  1988, 1992 ; — among  the  ancient  Egyp. 
tians,  1366^7, 1361, 1364;— among  the  Hindus, 
1406-1486S,  ooMtM;— among  the  Jews,  1864- 
66, 1866, 18K-89,  1891, 1916,  1918^  1928, 1947, 
2987 ; — Pythagorean  and  Flatonio  doctrine  of, 
164»-67, 1669»,  1664, 1696,  1676b,  1678;— whe^ 
ther  beliered  in  by  the  Dmldd,  1844,  1846, 
1360^62. 

Tandalna,  or  Tondalii%  his  Tidons,  2089,  8277, 


Turks,  whether  they  can  be  saved,  4626. 

UnclTllized  nations,  1302-62,  also  1294. 

Unity  of  the  human  sonl,  46,  46,  48,  604,  666, 

1988,  2000;— of  the  intellectual  principle  in 

the  universe,  16-18. 

Universalism.    Sot  Duration  of  ftitnre  punish- 
ment. 

Unpardodhble  sin,  4206, 4421, 8094^  {Add,) 

Vais'eshika  philosophy,  1470. 

VedAnta  phUosophy,  1416-18^,  1463, 1463b,  1461*. 

Vehicular  state,  994.    SeeoZioBody. 

Visions,  4666-4706,  iNiMim. 

Vital  principle.    SeeUtd. 

Waldenses,  2026,  2727. 
Wettinns,  Saint,  his  visions,  8200. 

Tama,  the  ruler  of  the  dead,  1401. 
Yoga  philosophy,  1429^  142». 

Zabians.    Su  Sablans. 

Zu,  or  Bar  Jukhfu,  a  gigantic  bird  on  which  the 

Jews  are  to  feast  in  the  world  to  come,  1868. 
^ir,  2288, 3686. 

M  •iMMor,  1890^  n.,  8549, 4100. 
Zoroastrianlsm.  1276*,  1866-1404,  paatim.    See 

aUo  Persians. 
Zwingllans,  3424. 
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PASSAGES  OP  SCRIPTURE  ILLUSTRATED. 


Jobxiz.2S-37.    1824-1849,|Mtt<iii. 
xxvUl.    1888. 

PBaliiiix.l7[n0<271.    4218. 

xvfi.  16.    I860. 

xUje.  16.    2901. 

EoclMiastM  Hi.  18-31.    1861-68. 
X1.9-X1I.7.    1868. 

—  xii.  7.  736,  loea*. 

xii.  14.    1866. 

ImdAh  xxTl.  19, 20.    1860,n. 

xxxTiil.  9^-20.    1745. 

IxTl.a4.    8890. 

Exeklel  xxxvil.  1-14.    1880,  2968,  2098. 

Bantol  xii.  8.    8601. 

Matthew  X.  28.    4226»,44a0. 

xxlT.,xxv.    2812»,2886S  2881, 23681;  8266». 

xxiv.1-86.    2294. 

xxiT.  29-^1.    2208»,  2819. 

XXV.  81-46.    8249. 

XXT.  41.    8711, 8728. 

XXT.  46.    8796. 8848, 4067, 4190. 

xxTt.24.    8910. 

Mark  ix.  42-49.    8250. 

Ix.48.    8790. 

xiv.  21.    8910. 

Lake  xii.  4,  6.    4225*,  4460. 

XTi.  19-81.    2260,  8391,  8306,  8702,  8710, 

4172,  4229, 4391, 4446,  4468,  sSw^AI J        ^ 

XX.  86.    4354-66,4860. 

xxlli.42,48.    2667,2676. 

JohnT.28,29.    8004,4848. 

Tiii.  61.    2196. 

8606^0. 

2984,  8806,  8834,  886(t,  8898,  8968, 


xiv.  2. 

Acta  iil.  21. 
4159. 
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Acts  XX.  10.    2400. 
Romans  ii.  16.    3227. 
V.19.    8887,8895. 

1  Oor.  iii.  12-16.    2666. 

XV.    2246,  2948M0,  2964,  2962,  2067.  8087, 

8041,  8044,  8066,  8060,  8068,  8078,  8080,  SlQ:t, 
8106, 8107, 8114, 8180.  ^^ 

XV.  12-10.    8066. 

XT.  12^1.    8053. 

—  XV.  20.    2979. 

XV.  28.    3006, 3007. 

XV.  24.    8824*. 

XT.  20.    2988. 

XT.  33-66.    8062. 

XT.  86.    3048. 

XV.  85-38.    3023, 803a 

XT.  36-49.    3101. 

XT.  68.    2968. 

2  Oor.  T.  1-6.    8132". 
Sph.iv.9,10.    2672,2678. 
Phil.  i.  23.    2503. 

iiL  10.    2976. 

2 Then.!. 7-0.    8261. 

1  Tim.  iT.  0-11.    4048. 

2  Tim.  i.  10.    2109. 

1  Peter  tli.  18-20.    2642,  2876,  2602-08,  2606-06, 
2707,  2709«». 

2  Peter  Ii.  4.    1867. 

11.9.    2663. 

lJohniii.2.    3680. 
ReTelation  xiT.  6.    8860,8806. 
XiT.  IS.    3564. 

XX.    8070. 

XX.  11-16.  2006, 3212;  8224, 8788. 
xxU.U.  4045.    "'""^ 


— ; 


THE  END. 
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